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KaiiOeld MVst .. . , 25, 727, 908. lOSS 

FornOrook (Horngo) 25, 79.717 

ForestOeek 25,80,817. 

tlarraaiid I’iiieeliO . . . 25,81,909 

(Tertiui»oiig . , 25, 109 

Heiity ... 25, 278, ,20(1. 444, 727, 817, 9(»9, 990 ’ 
Hillslo?! , . 25, 81, 278. 200, 021. 717, 817 

luverell 25, 170, 279, 022, 719, 911, 997, 1089 . 

derrara 25, 722, 912 

Kfttoomlm 25, 82. 172, 722 ! 

Kellyville 25, 722, 997 | 

Kenthurst 25, 84, 201 ' 

Laivkey'ft (Veek 25, 722, 997 ' 

Leeeh’s (Jully ... 25, 84, 202, 440, 022, 818 I 

Ixx'km 25, 202, 201, 447, 818 { 

Little Plain 25, 202, 448, 529, 997 j 

l/)wer I’ortland ... 25, 173, 540, 022. 722. j 
819, 012, 999, 1090 } 

Mangrove Mountain 25, 54 1 ' 

Martin’s (Veek ... 25, 204, 4.70, 819, 1000, lOIri j 

Meadow Fiat 25, 301,451,541, 1091 I 

Middle Dural 25, 174, lO'd ! 

MilOrulong 25,912 * 


Agricultural Bureau of NS.W.- lO junts 

of Meetings — tuntniued. 

Miitagong 25,819.1(101 

^»‘riiya 25, 87. 024. 1001 

^^’^rellan 25, 174. .74 1, l(K)l 

Xarrandera .. . 25, 471,0.24,722 

N.dseu’s IMaiU'' 25, 1092 

XV" Italy . 25,87 

NimOin . . .25, 207, 021, 72ti. 1002, 1092 

Oranuevillr . . 25, 174, ,201. 472. 02.7, 1002 
Orehard Hills .. .. 25, 174. 207. 720. 1002 

Farke.'^l'oniue . .. 25, 472. 02(> 

Fenr(K<- Kaieein ... 25, 177 

F"nto . . 25, 472. 027. 819. 1002. 1094 

KedOauk .. . 25, 8.7,028.1002,1094 

Saek\ illi* 25, 207, 4.72. 711, (i2S, 72(). 1 09 1 

Sherworx! . . . .25, 17(» 

St. dolurs Park . . 25, 207, 727. 1004 

Ta Haw any . . 25, 742, S20 

Taralga 26, 170, 2()2. 472, 712, 0,28, 727, 1001 

'rathani 25, 1097 

Temura . , . 25, 820. 1004 

Toronto . ... 25, OHlo 

United Feel Ri\('i (Woolomm) 25,821. 1007 
Upper Belniort' Hi\er 25, 454, 821 

Uralla ... . . 25, 170, 202 

\ alia ... ... . . . 25, 028 

Walla Walla . . .. 26,727 

Wall! . . . . 25, 474 028, 912 

Wollun . 25, H(), 170. 2(i7. 2()2, 474, 542 

W’olselev J*ark 26, 80, 170, 727 

Wrong ... 26, t>2S 

Agricultural Education- 

Faner Research tS<‘holarship . . . 25, 224 

SeieutiOe Dairy Instriution . . . 25, I0(i2 

Agricultural Engineering, Implements, 

Tools and Machinery- 

Rarlnnl -wire Winder, Usetui. [Ilk] ... 25, 770 
Broom making on the Farm, [HI | . . 25,589 
Cooking- Iwilers on Foultry Farms 


[111.1 25, 898 

KvRjK>rator for Drying Fruit [111,) , , 25,092 

Famorv ... 25,202 

lieaptT-Thresher, 'fhe [ilk] 25, 270 

[/S'ee a/so Farm Bmklings; .Silos. J 

Agricultural Pests ' 

Making Wheat-bags Rat-proof 25, 1022 

PoiRoiiing (Vovss . ... 26, 0‘50 

Poisoning Flying Foxes 25, 771 

Poisoning Parrots in Orchards 25, 790 
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Agricaltural Pests — continued. 

Poisoning Sparrows 26, 1J2 

Rabbit J )ostniction 26, 81 

[j^ec also Birds; Pungi; In ccts, In- 
jurious j Poisonous PlantH; Weeds.] 

Agricultural Statistics- 

Exports and (k)ld Storage 25, 604 

Agriculture— 6Vn«rn/- 

Goneral Agriculture 26* 032 

jmyiortanee of Typt^ in Stock-breeding 
and Crop-farming 26, 26.3 


Algaroba, [<SVfi Forage Plants.] 

Aiternatbera trlandra. Wctnls— 

8pm fic.,] 

Andropogon (various s])(U‘ie.s). 

Grasses— | 

AntOUlna australis (Nut-grass (Vieidd). 

[Nee Insects, Benehcial.] 

Aonidia banksiie. [NVe Insects, ln)uriouH.] 

(Creeniella) pulchra. [*S\y Insects, 

Injurious.] 

Apicuiiure. [Nr e Bees.] 

Apple- 

Fungus and other Diseases ol Apjde 
Trees. [111.] ... 26, 1037 

— - Jhsensfs — 

Black Rot {Spharopsii, maimum) ... 26, 1030 

Blight (/fm’i//av r/no/ffworwA) .. ... 25, HM2 

Canker 25, J037 

Crown Call {Ikuirnum tuntefacien^) ... 25, 1044 

Mildew 25, 1013 

Codliu Moth; Prait-gh)wing; 

Fungi; Insects, Injurious | 

Arisllda behrlana. [NV e (basses and 
Pastures— 8pa'\fu',\ 

Annillaria mellea. [Ncf Fungi.] 

Arsenate of Lead. [Nec Fungicides and 
Insecticides ; Spra ying. ] 

Artichokes— 

Artichokes v. Sweet I’otatoes for Pigs... 25, 934 

Ascaris megalocephala. Parasites. 

Internal. ) i 

Ash Concrete. [Nee Farm Buildings.] | 

Asparagus — | 

Asparagus Culture. [III.] 25, 106.7 | 

Aspergillus. [Sec Fungi.] 

AspidiotttS (vaiious species). [Ner Inserts, 
lujurkms.] 

Australian Rhodes Grass (CMons baHmta). 

iSee Grasses— Nperf/r.] 

AiwleBS Bfotne Grass (Bromus tnermn). 

[a8cc Gfa8‘:c>i— N/jf-cZ/tr.] 


FAOS. 

B 

Bacillus amylovorus (Blight). [See Apple 

— 7>5ra5c.s.J 

Bacon-making— 

Bacon-euring 26, 337, 1081 

Bacterium tumefaciens. ((VownGall). 

[*SVr Apple — Diseases; Fungi.] 

Bail Clover (Tn folium ghmeraium). [Nrs 
(lovers, Weeds.] 

Banana- 

Banana Disease on the Clarence ... 25, 809 

Barbed Wire. |Nrr Agricultural Engi- 
neering; Pences and PViieiug.] 


Barley- 

Barley (Gram) for Horses, V^aliie of ... 26, 38 

Malting Barley foi the DuIiIh) District... 25, 127 

19ant improvement for Farmei-s ... 25,921 
V'aneties reconiinerukd by the D(*part 

ment of Agncultiirc, I9i4 2®, tiO 

Varniies — 

Carir 25,119,116 

(Hsborne (or J )uckbil!) 26,119 

Golden Gram 25,119 

Goklthorpe 25,119 

Kinver 25, 119 

Maltster 26, 119 

Skinless 25,119 

Stand well ... 25,119 


Grasses —Spcvijir, j 


Bathurst Experiment Farm. [Sei Expet i- 
ment barms and Stations.] 

Bead Tree (2I(lia nzedorneh). [Sn 
Forestry. | 

Beans— 

Bean Culture 25, 1090 

Beef Cattle. ( battle.] 

Bees— 

Apiary Notes 25, I09fj 

Bt‘e (l^ulture at Yarico 447 

Bee-farming 26, 635, J006 

Bee-keejung ... 25,639 

Beet- 

Sugar Be«t under Irrigation 25, 758 

Berseem {TnfoUum akxandrinum), [Nee 
Clovers.] 

Birds- 

Bird as the Farmers’ Jfriend, The 25 , 6$ 
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Bfrds-^oAtt^Med^. 

Insectivorous Birds of New South Wales. 


[Coloured Plates.) — 

Blaek Cockatoo {C^ppiorkynchus 

fnnerms) ... 25,873 

Black- breasted Plover {Zonifer in- 

color) 25, 874 

Bronre Cuckoo (Cfudcoaxtyjc (Lam- 

prococcyt) pltigosvs) 25, .388 

Brush Turkey or Wattled Talegnlius 
{Talegalhis (Catheturta) laihann) ... 25, 792 
Malice Fowl or lA)wan [Lifma 

ocdlata) 25, 791 

Nankeen Night Heron {Nychcorar 

caJedonims) 25, 10.71 ; 

Pheasant Concal or Scrub lUioasant i 

{Ccntropits phastmus) 25, 387 i 

Silver Eve {Zo^t traps rcvruksccns 

Z.gouldt) 25,291 ' 

Spnr-winged Plover {Labi ran fllun ' 

kdicUtts] 25, 970 ' 

Stone Plover or J^and Curlew (Bur- ; 

hinns ijrallarius) 25,900 ' 

White-fronted Heron or Blue (Var.e 
(Notophoyr nova' hollandtw) ... 25, 10.71 
White-winged Chough or Rlnuk Magpie 

{Oorcorux mtJar'vrhatnphus) 25> 292 

Poisoning Crows 25, 10.70 

INnsoning Parrots in Orchtuvis 15, 790 

Suggested liufiortation t»f Magpies into 

Piji 25, 492 

Value of Bird Life 25, 74:i 


[<SVr also Agricultural Pei.ts.j 

Biting Sheep Louse {Tnrimhrfts sphno 

cephaltts). PnrH;.ites— External. j 
Bitter Hot {GlawfHn'fim frucfiyrnum). [Xec 
Fungi, 1 

Blaek Cockatoo {Calypiorhynrhus fnntreub). 
[AW Birds. ) 

Back Magpie {Corenrax nitlanorhnw pJnis)^ 
Birds.] 

Baak Bot {Bphmopsis wabrntw). [AVe 
Apple— Diseases ; Fun gi. ) 

Baek Rust (FIi^i; Smut of Wheat), 
[Aieff Wheat- 

Blaak Spot of Orange* [AVe ( 'it rus Fi uit s — 

Black Spot of Tomato, [AVr Tomato.] 

Blaek Wart Disease of Potato. [AVe 
Potato — D'ii>easei,.] 

Baekohreasted Plover {Zamftr tricolor). 
[Aec Birdy.J 

Blackwood {Acaua rnelanoxylm). [AVr 
Forestry.] * 


Blotch {Phyllosticta, sp.). [AVr Fungi. J 

B]0W<*fly (various spi^oies). {Arc Insects, 
I IiijuriouK.] 

I Blue-gum {Eucalyptus globnJu*;). [AVfl 
i Forestry.] 

* Blue Mould. [AVc Citrus — Distnsrs. | 

1 Blue Crane (White frontetl Heron). r.Sf« 
I Birds.] 


Botany and Flora of N.S.W.— 

( 'iicumts mynotwpus (Small Wild Melon) 25, 97 
AVof7/rpMsrMpn's.s^/om/s (Native Cherry) 25, 97 

Ihhbrrtia JJmncPn 25, 93 

diffusa 25, 6li 

tjlnbm ima 26, 933 

hmgijolm 25,933 

indnjofera amirahs 25, 67 

Jjobi Ua pin pura si cn s 25, 68 

Mofrozanna spiralis 25, 68 

Omaifwthu^ popuhfohits (Native i’o])lnr) 25,66 

C'leful Australian IManb, 25.471 

AVyu//e.n/icc<’/ sp. (Crass-tivo) 25,69 

[AVc also Forage Plunlb; Forestry; 

Crassot. ; j^usoDous Plants; Prickly 
Pear; Weeib, ] 


' Bromus inermis (A\vules>^ Hrome-gnis?,). 

I [A'ce Cr«i!iieo“ -aS pf 'I fir. ] 

maximus. [AVeWeed^j 

I 

mollis. [Sn Weed...] 

—pumpelllanus. [Sa Cra:.!.cs - 

AS>tri/r.] 

- - -sterilis. [aSVc Weed' | 

unioloides (Prair:r Cnu/.). [M' 

Lhnix,Qii—i>pcnJic, ] 

Bronze Cuckoo [Cknlcix'wnji (Lampw- 
n}ccj/x) piagosw^l. [AVc Birds.] 

Broom MiUet. [aS> Millets. | 
Broom-making. [AVc Millet.-).] 

Brown Olive Scale. [aSVc Insects, In- 
jurious.! 

Brown Spot. [aVc (3trub -Zhsmes.] 

Brush Turkey or M'attlod Talcgalius {Tnl(- 
gall US ( ( 'aikituru s ) lathaoi i.) [ S< e 

Birds, i 

Budding. [aVcp Grafting and Budding. | 

BullVhead {Tnbuhts ierrestns). pSVe 
Weeds. ) 

Bulk Handling of^ Wheat. [AV Wheat.; 


B^t {Baoilhs amylovorus), ISte Apple— 
Dz.sefiMies,J 


Bulletl&s— 

Bulletins reipiired 


25, 20 
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BldlAt of Passion Vine, [^Sec Passion Fruit,] 

Bunt. [<S'ec Smut; Whoat~>i>*>cajfii.] 

Bunya Bunya. Forestry.] 

Burhinus graliarius (Land Curlew or Stone 
Plover). [See Birds.] 

Burr Anuiranth {AUernaihera tnandra). 

[See Weeds.] 

—-“Trefoil {Medtcago denticuiata, M. 
mimma). Forage Plants; 

Weeds.] 

Butter— 

Butter-making in Summer Time ... 25, 7L5 

Colouring of Margarine, The 25, 797 

[AVe also Dairy Cattle; Dairying; Milk 
/ and Cream.] 


PAOB. 

Cauliflower. [iSee Vegetable Gardening.] 

Gentiuirea meiitenslB. [See Weeds,] 

Oentropus phaslanue (Pheasant Coucal or 
Scrub Pheasant.) [S'se Birds.] 

Chaff- 

Binder Twine in Chaff 25, 743 

DVer also Fodders and Foodstuffs ; f ^ . 
Wheat.] 

Chaleoeoecyx (Lamprocoecyx) plagoeus— 

(Bronze Cuckoo), [i/re Birds.] 

Cheese— 

Cheese-making on the Farm [111] ... 25, 712 

Exj^rt of N.S.W. Cheese to London ... 25,520 

Home-made Benuct Extract 25, 1958 

Proiier Care of Cheese in the ('uring- 

room, The 25, 933 

[/Sef? also Dairying, j 


c 

Cabbage. Vcgo ta ble C urdening, { 


Chicken-pox, i‘oultry— 

Chionaspls ( various spindes ). [iSVe Insects, 
injurious. | 


Oattiphora (various species). [>SV Insects, 
Injurious.] 

Caltrops {Tribulus terredm), [See Weeds.] 

Calyptorhynchus funereus (Black Cockatoo.) 

[^SVe Birds, j 

Camphor Laurel, [AVr Forestry.) 

Canada Blue Grass (Poa compressa). [See 
Qv&msSpeciJic,] 

Canary Seed- 

Growing (Canary Seed 26, 728 

Canker. [-S'ec Apple— Dt.^wnes; Citrus— 
Diseases.] 

Cape Weed {Cniptostcmim ceilendulaem). 

[xSfee Weeds.] 

Oapnodiuro eltrloolum, [^S'ac Fungi.] 

CapeniSlng. [AVc Poultry.] 

Carduua lanoeolatus. [AVe Weeds.] 

znarianus, [AVc Weeds.] 

CatVhead (Trihulus terrestris). [i8ec 
Weeds.] , 

Cattle- 

Common Salt as a Poison for Stock ... 25, 663 

Durham Cattle 25, 1094 

Borne Observations on Arsenical Dipping 

Fluids 26,937 

Dairy Cattle; Fodders; Veter- 
inary Science.] 


Chlorls barbata (Australian Bhodes Grass). 
[6’ee Grasses— A’priri;/ir.] 

gayana (Bhodes Grass). [AV 

Grasses— c. J 

Chlorosis. [A’cr Citrus— Disea,?cs.] 


Citrus Fruit— 

Fungus and other Diseases of Citrus 

Trees [1111 

Orange Wine 

iHsenses— 

Black spot of the Mandarin 
Black sjwt of the Orange 

Blue Mould 

Brown Spot 

Chlorosis 

Collar Bot 

Die-back ... 

Exanthema 

Fumagine 

Honey Fungus {Amillaria mellm) 

Melanose 

Maori ... 

Scabbing 

Sooty mould 

Stem-end Bot 

Wither Tip 

[Afwo/so Fruit-growing; Fruit Trade; 
‘ Insects, Injurious.] 


26.945 
25,913 

25,684 

25.949 
25,947 

25.950 
25,954 

26.952 
25,653 

25.953 

25.947 
25.651 

25.948 

26.946 
25,953 

26.947 

25.948 
25,953 


Cladosporlum hrumwo-atrum, [See 

Fungi.] 


Clearing— 

Clearing with Explosives 26, 632, 1084 

Ringbarking in the West 26, 145 

I/?ee also Explosives; Forestry.] 
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WK 

Ctoven— 

Ball Clover ^rifoUum ghmerutum) ... 26, 1026 
* Berseem or Egyptian Clover {Trifolium 

dexandrimm) 26, 102$ 

Clover with Paspelum 26, 2$l 

Bed Clover 25,415 

Winter Fodder Trial, 1913 (Wollongbar 

Experiment Farm) 26, 415 

[,S^ee also Forage Plants; Grasses] 

Ilydesdale. [/S^ee Horse.] i 


CoMIt District- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Maize Experiments, 1913-14 ... 26, 73$ 

Potato Experiments, 1913-14 ... 26,744 < 

General Agriculture ... ... ... 25, 632 | 

\ Lucerne on the South Coast 25, 283 j 

Pastures of the Coast [.111,] 26, 277 ’ 

Winter Fodders 25, 634 ! 

Winter Green Fodder Extjeriments— | 

North Coast, 1913 [111.] 25,219 , 

South Coast, 1013 25, 227 j 

also names of animals, crops and ' 

plants,] ! 


Couch Grass {Cynodmi dadylon). [Sea 
Grasses— Weeds.] 

CowraExpMtawntFarm. [&c Experiment 
harms anrl Stations.] 

Cowpeas— 

(Wpeas. [111.] 

Demonstration Area, Annual Report, 
1913 — Grafton Experiment Farm ... 
Varieties-- 

Black 

Clay-coloured 

Iron 

Poona 

Upright -growing 

Vigm. cai}ang 

Vigna ungmculata 

Warren’s Extra Early 

Warren’s New Hybrid 

Whip-poor-Will 

Whit<» 

Wonderful 

[tSV<? also Forage Plants; Manures.] 


TAOB, 


25, 6.57 
25, 326 

25, 65$ 
25, 65$ 
25, 65$ 
25, 65$ 
25, 65$ 
25,657 

25. 657 
25,65$ 

25.658 
25,658 
25, 658 
25, 65$ 


Coeddac. Insects, Injurious.] 

Cochineal Cactus (Optin^ta {Nopalm) 
cochinUlifera). [See Prickly-pear.j 


Cress Plant {Lepidium ruderak). [«9fe 
Weeds.] 

Crow. [*SVe Agricultural Pests ; Birds. | 


Cookspur {Kentrophyllum lattalum), [See 
Weeds.] 

CodUn Moth- 

New Regulations for spraying 25, 966 

CoBcroto— 

Ash Concrete for use on the Farm [111.] 25, 1053 

[See also Farm Buildings.] 

Collar Rot. [i$«e Citrus Fruits— Dt>a«es.] 

CoUototrleham glcsosporioldos. [See 
Fungi.] 

Coolahah (Eucalyptus inteiiexta)* [See 

, Forestry.] 

Coolah Grass (Pat»ict«m prolutum), [See 
Grasses— *Sp«ci)!c.] 

CooMunhlo Bxperiment Farm, Ex- 
periment Farms and Stations.] 

Co-epcfitlon in Agdcuhurc— 

, Co-operation 25, 170 

Cittcofix mdaiiorhaniiihus (White-winged 
Chough or Black Magpie). [<$ec 
Birds.] , 

CorkiCM or Spoar Grass (Stipa scabra), 

[See Qm»oe—Spec$fie,] 

Cotton Ptant (Elpefites arguld)^ . [fifes 
Weeds.] ^ 


Crowfoot (Erodiuvh ci^vtanum, E. cygnorunif 
E. mosebalum). [See Forage Plants; 
Grasses— ; Weeds.] 

Crown Gall (Bacterium tutuf foe, tens), [*Sf?e 

Apple— Diseases ; Fungi.] 

Cryptostemma oalendulaoea. Weeds.] 

Caeumis myrioearpus. [fife** Botany and 
Flora of N.S.W.1 

Cultivation and Cultural Methods— 

Do stock pay on cultivation lands? ... 26,716 
Discing Stubble Land Iwfore Ploughing 25, 27 

Drought, The Nature of 26, 652 

Dry Farming 25, 357 

Explosives in Agriculture 25, 728 

F^lowing and its Effects 25,630 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Wheat Harvest, 1913. [Ill] 26,185 

Field Experiments with Wheatr— 

Nyngan Demonstration Farm, 1913... 26, 473 
Wagga Experiment Farm, 1913 ... 26, 39$ 

Harrowing Growing Crops 

Maintenance of Soil Fertility 25, ^ 

Orchard Land, Cultivation of ... 

Saw-dust as Fertiliser or Mulch ... 26, 1032 
Wagga Growing*orop Competition, 1913 25, 29 

Wheat Culture in Dry Districts ... 816 

Wheat-growing and Cultivation ... 25,819 

[j5ee also Agriculture— General; Dry 

Farming; Boils and Sub-soils ; Wh«»et.] 
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Otu^y Hard Grass {Lej^ums tmimtUm),, 

[See OraBses-~>S5pfi«w/fe.] 

Cynodon daetylon. [iSee Graasee^ 

Specific; WtHsda.] 

CytisQS prolifsrus var. (dbus (Tagaaaste). 

[^fie Forage Plants.] 

D 

0ai6US tryoni. [iSe? Insecta — Injurious.] 

Ddiry Cattle- 

Cow sucking her own milk. To prevent 26, 712 
Green Maize for Milking Cattle ... 25> 11 1 
Guernseys, An Enterprising Breedurof... 25, 42(1 

High Butter-fat yields 25, 002 

Milk and Butter Keeords. [lll.l 

25, 37, 123. 241. 335, 417, 516, 613, 793, 907 
Molasses Meal for Dairy Cattle .. 25, 1059 
New South Wales Dairy Cattle Records 

and Standards ... 25,889 

Prize Herds (Tweed Ri^er (Jomjietition)* 

[III.l 25,408,615,793 

Testing the (^apacity of Pure*bw!ii 

Cattle [111.] 26,239 

Value of Hord-t^sting. [111.1 25, 493, 615, 793 

[iSee aho Cattle; Dairy Farming; 
Veterinary Science.] 


Dairying and Dairy Farming- 

Butter-making in Summer Time ... 25, 7 1 5 

Olouring of Margarine, The 26, 797 

(Jheese-making on the Farm. [111.] ... 25,712 

Cow Bails at Bathurst Experiment 

Farm [111.] 25, 981 

Dairying 26, 84 

Dairying and Fruit-growing in Con- 

junction 25, 450 

Herd Testing, Valueof. [111]... 25, 492, 615, 793 

Milk and (H‘am Chart 25, 640 

New South Wales Dairy C^attle Records 

and Standards 25, 889 

Pastures of the Coast. [Ill] ... ... 26,277 

• PtDfits from Dairying 25,119 

Scale of Points for Judging a Mixed 

Dairy Farm 25, 106 

Scientific Dairy Instruction 25, llKlS 

Testing Milk and Cream 25, 263 

[fiiee «/so Bacon-making; Butter; 

Cheese; Dairy Cattle; Forage Himts; 

Milk and Cream.] 


Biattuto pilosa. [See Grassea— 
Specific,} 

«— ttadammilris. [See Graasea^ 
Specific.] 

Mh. [Sec Fruit-growing.] 

DpimMUtratton Areas, Itoporta. 

[fe Experiment Forms and Statioiw.] 
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Dliapis (various species). [See Insects— 
Injurious.] 

DIa-baok. \SeeCitme--Dtseases.] 

Diasaona transversa (A Native Yam). [aScc 
P oisonous Plants.] 

Docks {Rumex crispus, R. halophUus^ R. 
cystaliinus, R. J{e,vuosvs, R. pukhr). 

[See Weeds.] 

Downy Mildew (on Cabbages). [tSee 
Vegetable Gardening.] 

Drought. [*SVe (Cultivation; Wheat,] 

Dry Farming. [-SVe Cultivation ; Wh(‘at. | 

Ducks and Geese— 

Incubating Duck Eggs 25, 52 

[<SVc also l*oultry and J Poultry 
Farming.] 

E 

Echlnopogon ovatus. [^S’er Grasses— 

Specific. I 

Egg-Iaylng Tests. [See Poultry and 
Poultry Farming.] 

Egyptian Clover (Trifolmm nkxan- 
drinum). [»SVr C’lovers.] 

English Blow-fly {Cnlhphom erythrK'epkaUi), 

[aS'cc Inmcia^-^Ififunous.] 

Sheep Fly {ImciHh smeata). 

[iS'ef Insects— Injurious.] 

Ensilage. [-SVe Silos and Silage.] 

EpHobium glabellum. [iSfec Weeds.] 

Eragrostls curvula. [^>e Grasses— 

Specific . ) 

leptostachya. [-See Grasses— 

Specific.] 

Erectites argnta. [See Weeds.] 

Eriophyes oleivorus. [See Mites.] 

Erodium oioutarium. [6V<; Forage Plants * 

Weeds.) 

cygnonim. [^See Forage Want*; 

Weeds.] 

mosebatum. [>}?ee Forage Plants.] 

Erysiphe gramiiUs. [^Sfee Fungi] 

Eryihea armata. Forestry.] 

Eucalyptus globulus. Forestry.] 
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IS. 

laulyptatlBtertezU. [5«e ForeBtiy.] 

[Sm insects. Injurious.] 

I^rh [iS^ec Insects, Injurious.] 

o! FniJt. [«SVe Prait-drying.] 

fiv«ipB6ii M«ad«w Grais 

sempertitrens)* [See Grasses — 

Specifo.] 

MwiSibeaUL [See CitraS’-JOisease^.] 

Bioearinis enpressUormis. [See Botany 
and Flora of K.S.W.J 


fiip«riment Fwrms and Stations— 

Bathurst Experiment Farm— 

Annual lle})ort of DtAmonstration 

Area, 1913 25, 861 

(Jow Bails, [in.] 25,981 

Harvest Keiwrt, 1913 25, 381 

GoonambL" Experiment Farm- 
Harvest Report, 1913 25,288 

Cowra Exjieriment Farm— 

Annual Reywrt of Demonstration 

Area, 1912-13 25, 325 

(Ikinlinuous Wheat Exfierimcnts 
(Manurial and Harvesting Trials), 

1907-1912 25,1 

Harvest Report, 1913 25,290 

Glen InncH Experiment Farm — 

Annual KejKirt of Demonstration 

Area, 1912-13 25, 327 

Harvest Report, 1913 25, 379 

Grafton Extierixnent Farm — 

Annual lieport of Demonstration 

Area, 1912-3 26,320 

Manchurian Millets 25, 708 

Mazaaqua 25, 676 

Potato Experiments, 1913 26,293 

Second North C/oast Egg-lajing Com- 

IKitition 25, 521 

Trial of Rerseem or Eg>"ptian Clover 
{Tnfdlium alexandrinum) 25, 1028 


PAOK., 

ExpBrinent Farms and Stations — Nyng m 
Demonstration Farm- couHnuei. 

FertiliM^r Trial {Phosphorie Acid 

Series), 1913 25, 479 

Fertiliser Trial, 1913 25, 482 

Manurial Trial, 1913 25, 481 

Ploughing Ex})4‘rimenta, 1913 ... 25,485 

Mulching Ex^wiment, 1913 25,488 

Thick and Thin Seedling Trials, 1913 25, 477 
Wheat Variety Trials, 1913 25, 474 

Wagga Ex fieri raenl Farm— 

Cross-Bretiding Experiments (Sheep), 

1910-13. [111.] 25, 4t)l, 553. 045 

Dorset Horn Sheep. [111. ! 25, 23 

Field Experiments witii ^\Tieat, 1913 25, 389 
Fungicide Expc'rnnents, 1913 ... 25,401 

Mulohing Exfiermiciits, 1913 ... 26,398 

Source of Phosphoric Acid Experi- 
ment, 1913 26,395 

Wheat Fertiliser Trial, 1913 ... 25,396 

Wheat, Tliick and Thm SeeJitig Trials, 

1913 26,393 

Wheat A’ariety Trial. 1913 25,391 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm- 

Winter Fodder Trial, 1913 25, 415 

Vanco Exfienment Farm- 

Sugar Beet under Irrigation 26, 758 

[fc aiso Agricultural Education.] 

Exploslves- 

Explosivea in Agriculture. [111.] ... 25, 727 

857, 929, 1084 

Storage of Explosiv(>s on the Farm ... 25, 1049 

Exports- 

ExjKirts of Australian Fruit to Notber- 

lands India 25, 284 

Export of N.S. W. ( to Loudon . . 25, 520 

Exj>orls and Cold Storage 25,504 

Exportation of Plants to United Stales 
of America 25,112 


F 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College— 

Cowfieas, [HI.] ... ... 25,657 

Competitions— Twelfth 

Year’s Results. [111.] 25, 421 

GrasaesatH. A, College [III.] ... 26,653 
Recent Importations of Stud Pigs ... 25, 963 
Wheat Variety Trial for Hay, 1913... 25, 662 
Narara Vitioultural Station- 
Methods of Grafting Phylloxera- 

resistant Stocks. [HI.] ; 25,689 

The Station. [HL] 26,403 

-Nmgan Demonsteation Farm— 
mid Exiierimants mth Wheat, 1913 26, 473 
Harvest Report, 1913. [Ill] ... 26, 121 
Jeediag-oiff Trial, 1913 25, 484 


Fallowing. Agneu lture-(rV m ml ; 

Cultivation and Cultural Methods - 
Wheat.] 

Pann BuSdings- 

Aeh Concrete for Ufre on the I’arm [111. | 25, 1053 
Attractive Rural Homes. [111.} ... 2i, 502 

Building.s on the Farm 25, 909 

Construction of a Hay Shed ... ... 25,911 

Construction of j'oultrv Biuldings. 

[IlhJ 25, lOp 

Construction of Sheep Dips. [lil.j ... 26, 771 
Cow Bails at Bathurst Ex])crimenl Farm 

[III.] ••• 25,981 

Design for Farmer’s Cottage Residence. 

[111.] 25, 935 
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1*ACE. 

Farm Buildings--caw<»«?^e<if. 

Evaporator for Dryin^^ Fruit. [111.] ... 25,693 
Sheep Yanlf; for Small Flocks. [III.]... 25, 776 
[6V.C aho A^rricultural Eugiiieering; 

Fences ; Silos. J 


Farmers* Experiment Plots— 

Maize pjxperimonts, J913--1914 — 

Murruml)i(lg(io Irrigation Area ... 25, 853 

North Coast 25, 737 

Northern and North-western Districts 25, 846 

South iV>ast 25, 741 

Southern Districts 25, 851 

Potato E\|>(>riiru*nts, 1913-1914 - 

(\)astal Division 25, 744 

Tahlelaiul Division ... 25, 829 

Wheat Experiments, I91lt- 

Uniiug \Mieat Land 25, 297 

North-western District 25, 188 

Southern District ,. 25, 196 

Western District 25, 2ltl 

Wheat IliU’vest 25, 185 

Winter Creen Kodder K\|)erimenth — 

North (V)ast, 1913 25, 219 

South Coast, 1913 25, 227 


Farrer Research Scholarship. [X<r Agri- 
cultural Education.] 

Fences and Fencing- 

liarbcd-vv’iri' Winder, A l\*-cful. [Ill j. 25, 570 

Explosives for post 25, 933 

[>SVc n/so Farm Huddings.) 

Fescue Grasses (vat ions sjieeies), [AV 
Cras.scs— >S’/ar?,//( . j 

Fiorinia (various species). [N'lr Jnseets, 
Injurious. J 

Flag Smut of Wheat tnim). 

[*SVc Wheat — lhsf(ist^s.\ 

Fodders and Foodstuffs- 

Earley (Civiin) for Horses. Value of ... 25,38 

Bimler Twine in Chall 25, 743 

Conservation of Fodder 25, 454 

Emergoiiey Food for Farm Horses, An 26, 958 

Croon Maize for Milking Cattle 25, 111 

Molasses Meal foi Dairy Cattle 25, 1959 

Wheat Engorgeimnit in Horfes 25, 1023 

Winter Fodders on the (\>ast ... ... 25,034 

[iSVe aho Foragi' I’lants; names of 
plants a^d crops. I 

Forage Plants and Soiling Crops^- 

Algaroba or Mesquite Pean 25, 419 

Artichokes r. Sweet Potatoes for J’igs ... 25, 934 
Carrying Capacity of Wheat Land, 

Increasing 25, 1086 

Erodiim cygnorum, E. cicutarium, 

E. niosebatum (tTowfoot) ... 25, 460, 1026 

Fattening Sheep on Turnips 25, 182 


Forage Plants and Soiling CTops—continued. 

Green Maize for Milking Cattle 

Jhhbtrtia ariculans 

Bcnnethi 

glabernim 

longijolin 

Ihbhfrtias as Fodder Plants 

Manchurian Millets at Grafton Experi- 
ment Farm 

Mazzagiia at Grafton Exj[MM’iment Farm 
Mi'dicago denkrulata, M. mnuma (Burr 

Trefoil) ^ ... 25, 46 

Potmuh! Rangutsorha (Shetqi's Biiriud) 
Tagasaste {Cytisns var. olbus) 

Vtna efasyrarpa 

Winter Fodders on the t'oast 

Winter Fodder 'Pruil, 1913 (Wollonghar 

Ex]H'rnm‘rit Farm) 

Wint<*r Gieen Fodder Expm’iments - 

North Coast, 1913 

South ('oa“t, 1913 

[iSV^ a/so names of plants and crops. 1 

Forest Fly (/{ippobo^m ('(/itma) [.sVi 

Parasites, External ) 


PAGE. 


25,111 
25, 933 
25, 933 
25, 933 
25,933 

25, 933 

26, 708 
25, 676 

r,, 1025 
25. 385 
25,177 
25, 385 
25, 634 

25, 415 

26, 219 
25, 227 


Forestry— 

Tre<‘ JTmting in Soulhern California ... 25, 51 


Sppnj(c 7 nrs— 

Acacia n/c/uao.f/y/oM (Blackwood) . , 

Bunya Biinya 

Camphor Laund 

Erythfa a r mat a .. 

Eucalijpius (i/olmlu s ( Blue-gum 

— -inicrii'x'ia (Coolahah) 

(ircnllca (Silky Oak) 

Kurrajong 

Mctia azcdaiach (Umbrella, While Cedar, 

or Head Tree) 

Moreton Bay Pino 

J’hoenix J’alm 

Pill as ladicafa (Common Pine) 

Echinus iiu.llc (I’epjjer Tree) 

WashiiigUmia. Palm ( Wn^ilnngtomajilifrra, 
ir. gran/is, IP. ntbusia, IT. smm-aj 
[Ecc n/so Ch'Lirin^ ; Explosives; Timbers.] 


25, 51 
25,51 
25, 51 
25, 52 
25,51 
25, 148 
25,51 
25,51 


25,52 

25,51 

25, 51 

26, 51 
25,51 

25, 52 


Fowl Tick, [»SVr Ticks. I 


Fruit Drying and Dried Fruit- 

Evaporator, 17(5 of, in Drying Fruit 

25,«93 

Fruit Fly (/Macs tnjoiii). [AVc [aKccts, 
Injurious, j 


Fruit Growing— 

Banana Dis(5aK5 on the (daronce ... 25 809 

Cultivathm of the Orchard 25 84 1001 

Dairying and Fruit Growing in Conjum*. ’ 

tioii 25 450 

Date Culture in America, Notes on 25 
Diseases of Fruit Trees ... ’ or* / 
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IX 

PAGE, 


Fruit Fly, The 26, 1089 ; 

Fruit-growing 25, 17,1 

FimgUH and other Diseases of Apple 

Trees. [l\l\ 25,1037 

of Citrus Trees. [111.] 25, 945 

Lime-Sulphur Solution, Preparation of 25, 020 

Orchard Notes (Monthly). 25^ 87, 178, 208, 
303, 455, 545, 039, 729, 822, 
1007, 1098 I 

Pears for Albury District 25, 414 j 

Poisoning Parrots m Orchards 25, 790 j 

Poultry in Conjunction with Fruit- | 

growing 26, 201 

Pruning 25, 719 

Pruning and Planting Fruit Trees ... 25,815 

Saw-dust as Fertiliser or Mulch 25, 1032 

Spraying for Thrijis 25, 821 

Strawl)ornes 25, 270 

Thrijis in (>rchardR 26, 085 

T’rij) through Orchards of TaHniania and j 

Victoria 25, 73 j 

Varieties for Coradgeric District ... 25,810 I 

North-West Plains 25, 82.1 ; 

Meadow Flat 26, 54 1 ; 

Parkesbourne District 25, 630 I 

Wood Lice on Seedlings 25, 1 008 j 

also Fruit Trade; P'uinigatioii ; ! 

Fungi; Fungicides; Crafting; 

Insects, Injurious; Manures; Prun- 
ing; Spraying; Viticulture; aiul 
names of fniit.s.J 

Fruit Trade, Grading and Packing— | 

American Australian J'luit Case ... 25,711 ; 

(Wriage of Fruit by Tlail. The 25, 808 : 

Exiiort of Australian Fruits to Netluu*- j 


Erysipkc graunm<t (Powdery Mildew) .. 25, 1005 
Fungus and othfu* Diseases of Apnh' 

Llll-I 25,1037 

—— Citrus Trws. [111.1 25,94.7 

Fusannm hmotus 26 9.52 

OliJPosponum fradigomm (Hitter or 

Ri)io Rot) 25, 1039 

Hymenomyeet('s of N.S.W., The. [( 'ol- 
oured J Mates.] ... 25, 507, 885, 1045 

(Black S]K>1) 25, 20, 1009 

Kectria dtlissnua (Caiikor) 25, 1042 

(Potat()Scab) 25, 870 

PenicilHum 25, 947 

Pnunoi>p(mi prim^iiicn (Dow \y M.idew) 25, 287 

Phonm cUnav pa .25, !)49 

Phyilosiida. (Blotch) 26, Jt)39 

PiidoKphatiulfurulnvhn 25, 1043 

otyacauthae 26, 1043 

— — tndadyla 25, 1043 

Potato Scab 25, 809 

Mhr.odoinn ^nJaai (Black Speck S( :b)... 25, 870 

Rust in Wlicat 25, 5.13 

Ppharopsis amlnriuti ... . ... 26, 1039 

tipondiiiocladiuin atrovirnn (Potato Drv 

Scab) \ 26, 870 

Hpongo^pora sid'.tvrnnua (Cork) or i'ow* 

dery Simb) 26, 871 

Synchytnum vnddnuin'um (Black Wart 

I)i.sea.se of Potato) 25, 871 

M'oniato Ltuif Spot {Scptoria hfeopnsici) 25, 1070 
VrrH'ifsfis triitci [111.] ... 25, 285 

r«/.s«. sp 25, 1039 

[AVf'o/so Fumigation • Smut: ami under 
each fruit or crop f<u its sjarial 
disease e. I 


lands India 26, 284 j 

Fumigation of Fniit and Plants 26, 954 { 

Fruit Cases Act, 1912 26, 1075 j 

Onwling and J^acking Fruit 26, 208 'i 

Grading Fruit, Necessity for. [111.] ... 25,910 - 
Methods of Fruit TrarivSjKirt 25, 775 I 

Fumagine. [Sr^r Citrus— -D/' senses.] 

Fumigation- 

Fumigation of Fruit and Plant*> 25, 054 

[See aho Fruit-growing; Fungi.) 

Fungi— 

mc//ea (Honey Fungus) ... 25,951 

Aspergillus ... 26,947 

Bacterium tumefaciens (Crown Gall) ... 25, 1044 

Black Spot of the Mandarin 25, 684 

Black S|K)t of the Orange 25, 94J) 

Black Spot of the Tomato 26, 1009 

Capnodium Cttricolum 947 

Oladosporium brunneo-atrum 25, 048 

CoUpiotrichum gloeosporioides (Wither 

Tip Fungus) 26, 948 

Diseases dt Fruit Trees 26 , 72i' 

Wheat 25, 720 


Fungicides and Inaecticides— 

Bordeaux Mixture 25, 1970 

Burgundy and Htuile.aux Mixture's for 

Irish Blight 25, 48 

Codlin Moth, New Bcgulations 25, 900 

Field Kx]«'riinei\ts with Wheat — 

Wagga Kyperimcnt Farm, 1913 ... 25,401 

P'ormalm and Blucstoiie for .Smut in 

Oats ... 25, 1017 

Lime-Sulphur Solution, Preparation (»f 26, 021 
Recommendations for Prevention of Bunt 25, 237 
Use of Tobacco Wash, M'he 25, 310 


[*Sec rt/so Irish Blight; Potato; Funtjga- 
tion; Fungi; Insects, Injurious; 
Spraying, j 

Fusarium limonis. [SVe Fungi.] 


G 

Gastrophilus equi (Horse Bop. 

Horte— Paraaites, internal.] 

GdCSd* [See Ducks and Geese.] 
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Glen limes Experiment Farm. [See 
Experiment Farma and Station^.] 

GImosporittm fmctigenum. [See Fungi] 

Ckilden^halred Blow-fly {Cal-liphom mllosc). 

[See InsoclH— Injiirioui:.] 

Grafting and Budding- 

Grafting Phvlloxera-reaistaut Stocks, 

Hints on. 25,689 

Method at Narara Vitioultural Station 25, 407 
[te also Fruit-growing.] 

Grafton Experiment Farm. [See Experi- 
mont Farms and Stations.] 

Qn^es* [See Mtioulture.j 

Grasses and Pastures— 

General — 

Drought-resistant Grasses and Fodder 


Plants 25, 385 

Grass Detrimental to Stock 25, 1036 

Grasses at Hawkesbury Agricultural 

College. 1111.]... .* 26,653 

Laying down. Maintenance, and Im- 
provement of Pastures 25, 79 

Natural Pastures at Wagga 25, 464 

Pastures of the Coast, llio. jlll.] ... 25,277 
Kenovation of Paspalum Pastures. [111.] 25, 279 


[5ee also Clovers j Dairy Farming; 

Fodders; Forage Plants; Sheep.] 

— Specific — 

Andropogon hombycimis (Silky Hoads) 25, 385 

erianthiides (Satin Top Grass) ... 26, 385 

inUrmediiLs (Rare Blue Grass). 

[111.] 25, 386, 653 

. pertusus (Pitted Blue Grass) 26, 283, 466 

sericriwr (Queensland Blue Grass) 25, 385, 466 

Ariahda hehriam (Spear Grass) 26, 466 

Brmnus inermis (Awnless Brome Grass). 

[III.] 26, 653 

— pumpeUianiis 25, 653 

uniiioides (Prairie Grass) ... 25, 466, 653 

Chloris barbaia (Australian Rhodes 

Grass) 25,663 

gayana (Rhodes Grass) 25, 386, 598, 663 

Cynodon dactylon (Couch) ... 26, 283, 1026 

Danihonia pilom (Wallaby Grass) ... 25, 466 

semianntdaris 25, 466 

Echinopogon omtus 25, 654 

Eragrostis currvla 26, 6.53 

— — curvula, var. valida 25, 653 

— — leptostachya (Paddock Love-grass) 

25, 283. 653 

EeMuca arvndinacm 25, 653 

— duriuscula (Hard Fescue) 26, 653 

elatior iTall Fescue) ... 26, 282, 653 

myurus (Rat^s Tail Fescue) ... 26, 465 

— — ovina (Sheep’s Fescue) 25, 653 

rvhra 26, 656 

Hordeuni murinm*> (Barley Grass) ... 25, 465 


PAOK 

Gnssss and Pastures-- 

Lepturua cylindricus (Straight Hard 

Grass) 2fl, 472 

incfurvaius (Curly Hard Graes) ... 25, 471 

M icrolmna sti poides ( Mellow Rice Grass) 25, 283 

Panicum hvllmnm 25, 385 

dimrieatimmum (Umbrella Grass) 25, 400 

effusnm ' 25, 466 

flavidum 26, 385 

graeMe (Slender Panic Grass) 25, 283, 466 

fbelopm 25, 1033 

ifUercedens 26, 1035 

jamnicim 25, J033 

nohclUonum 25, 1034 

parvifloram 25, 283 

prdulum, (Ooolah Grass) 25, 385 

Pannisetnm longistylum 25, 656 

pvpeUianum ... 25,656 

Paspidum dihUitmn ... 26, 205, 278, 598, 653 

Germination of 25, 928 

How to tost seed 25, 808 

Renovation of Pastures ... . ... 25,279 

distichum 25, 280 

mrgatum 25,653 

Pkdaris Indhom 26, 282, 653 

Poa aracknifera (Texas Blue Grass) 25, 385, 653 

coespitom (Native Poa) 25, 465 

compressa (Canada Blue Grass) ... 26, 653 

nemoralM 26, 654 

pratemis (Kentucky Bine Grass)... 25, 053 

sempert'irens ( Evergreen Wood 

Meadow Grass) 26, 653 

PoUinia fulra (Sugar Grass) 25, 653 

Setaria nigrirostis.. 26, 65,3 

Sporobolus indkus (Parramatta Grass) 

26,277.283 

Stipa seabra (CorkBortw or Syiear Grass) 26, 466 

Gliss-tree [Xanthe^hcea, sp.). [<8<»fl Bot- 
any and F.ora of N.S. W. ; Poisonous 
Plants.] 

Green and Blue Sheep Maggot Fly (CW- 
Up/iora rufifacies). [Ner Insects, In- 
jurious.] 

Green Bottle Ply {LmiUa serkata), [te 
Insects, Injurious.] 

Greidliea robusta* Forestry.] 

Grey Striped Fly {Sarcophaga aurifrone). 

[See Insects, Injurious.] 

GUttmseys. [*Src Dairy Oatt!©.] 

Guinea Fowls, Poultry.] 

Oymnauyds aeaeim. [See Insects, Ih- 
jurious.] 

1 pan^ttsilla. Insects, Injurious.) 
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Haniitopfiiusearysterniu. Farasitos, 
External] 

turiuSr [/S'ec Paraaitos, External] 

vital!. {Sec Parasites, External.] 

EM Fescue Oms (Festuca durimtula). 
[to Grassos— 

Kirvesting— 

Field Experiments witji Wlioat. (3on- 
tinnons Wlieat Experiment. (O/Owra 

Experiment Farm) 

[to also Af^riculture — (icneral; Agri- 
cultural Engineering; Experiment 
Farms and Stations ; names of crops.) 


INDEX, 1914. 

FiCI. 

Eoti^^DieeaMcH — eo nhrnicd. 

A scans tnexjuktctplutla 

Foal with Ijaminitis 

GasIrophUns equi (HorK) lioi) . . 

Oxyuris cunnda 

Sckrostoma amaium 

ktraravthus 

Internal Parasites of the Hor?e 

Spixoptern nmjastoma 

[to also \'etormary Sciorii;o.] 


xi 


PAGE 


25, 40 
25,271 

25. 40 
25, 4L 

25.41 
25, 41 
26,00 
25,49 


! Horse Bot {Oastrophdm eqm). [to Horse 
— Jhseases; Parasites, Internal.] 

25, 1 House Blow-fly (Calltpliora oceaniir), [iSVc 
j Insoots, Injurious.] 

I Humeft elegans. f‘SVe Poisonous Plants.) 


Hawkesbory Agricultorai College. [6V/ 
Agricultural Education ; Experiment 
Farms and Stations.] 


Haymaking— 

Hay-making and Stacking 26, 83 

Hay or Wheat Stacks, How to build ... 25, 815 

Lucerne Hay and Ehaff 25, 605 

System of Hay- making ^,78 


[to also Harvesting; Wheat; and 
other crops.] 

^y-shed. [to Farm Buildings.) 

Header, The (Rea|>fr — Thresher), [to 
Agricultural Engineering.] 

Herd4estlng. [to Dairy Cattle.) 

Hibbertia (various spocies). [5'ee Botany 
and Flora of N.S.W. ; Forage Pla^its; 
Ptiisonons Plants.) 

HIppobosoa e<]Uilia« fiScc Parasites, Ex- 
ternal] 

Homes, AttracUve Rural [iSee Farm 
Buildings.] 

Honey Fungus {Amillaria meUca). [to 
Fungi.) 

Hordeum murinum. [^lSVc Grasses — 

Specific,] 


Binder Twine in Chaff 25, 743 

tlare of the Horse 25, 1095 

Clydesdale and the Shire, The 25, 139 

Common Salt as a Poison for Stock ... 25, 003 
Emergency Food for Farm Horses, An 25, 1*58 

Farm Horee, The 25, 906 

Farriery 26, 2 'i >2 

Foal and the Working Horse, Tlio ... 25, 907 


Teethof the Horse and its Ago. [Ill] 25,42. 106 
Wheat Bagorgement in Horses... ’ ... 26, 1'‘23 


Hymenomycetes (various species). [Sec 
Fungi.] 

I 

Indigofera australis (Native Indigo), [to 
Botany and Flora of N.S.W.J 

Insects, Beneflcial— 

Nut Grass Coceid [Antoviyia australis)... 25, 440 
[to also Parasites ; Para.sitos on Insect*?.] 


Insects, Injurious— 


Agarista glycine {\'im Moth) ... 

... 25,388 

Aunidia hnnksim 

... 25,599 

{GreenkUa) pukhra 

... 26,599 

Aspidiotus ahtus, n.sp 

... 26,132 

{Aspidiella) ruhribuUata r|sp. 

... 26,317 

avraniii 

... 26,132 

bosskoe 

... 26,133 

cal4csti 

... 25,133 

camelhr. 

... 28,133 

ccratm 

... 26,134 

[chrysitmpkalus) cladii 

... 25,135 

{chrysumpkdm) ficus 

... 25,313 

\chrysomphaliis) rossi 

... 25,317 

civgtdatus 

... 26,135 

cUrinus 

... 26,132 

enmperei 

... 25,136 

con/iMMv, n.sp 

... 25,136 

destructor 

... 26,311 

dryatidrcc 

... 26,311 

exiensiis 

... 26,311 

fimhriatus 

... 25,312 

fodkns 

... 26,312 

gtdgn, n. sp. 

... 28,313 

( Hnemiherlesia) immaculatus 

... 26,315 

hakcfc 

... 26,314 

hartii 

... 26,314 

kedcrer 

... 26,314 

juitetUobinstn.sp. ... 

... 26,315 

— - kmnedym 

... 25,315 

— — myoporii 

. . . 25, 3 1 5 
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Insects, Injurious— co»<mw€i. 

Aspidiotas nivcus 25, 316 

pemiciusus 25, 316 

^flrrafa. n. s]). * 25,318 

miUimns ••• 25,318 

{Targioma) acAic.iai 25, 131 

{Targionia) coralinuf^in. ••• 25,136 

{Targionia) casmrina 25, 134 

[Targioma) chempodii 26, 135 

[Targionia) eucalypti 25, 312 

(Targionia) svhferoenAi 25, 318 

auhrulmcvm 25, 318 

unilobis 25, 310 

virescchs 25, 310 

Brown Olivo Scalo on Passion Vinos ... 25, 412 
CaUiphora eryihocepkila {English Blow- 
fly) .* ... ••• ••• • • 25, /58 

occanire (Sinallor Ytllow Honso 

Blow-fly) ... ••• 26, 107, 757, 750 

rufijaci('fi (Ormi and Bliio 81n‘op 

Maggot Fly) 25, 107. 7ri0, 750 

villom {(j}ol(l(‘n-hairL‘d Blow-fly) 

26, 107, 757, 750 


Chionaspis agonis 

. 26,98j) 1 

a^similw 

. 25, 986 

ntri 

. 25,086 

etkelce 

. 25,987 

eucalypti 

. 25, 987 

eugenioi 

. 25,087 

mhda ... 

. 25,088 

xanthorrhac 

. 25,088 

xerotidts 

. 25,089 i 

<lodlin Moth — Now Regulations 

. 25,066 

Dacus tryom (QiKJonsland Fruit Fly) . 

. 25, 1080 ! 

J)iaspis (Avlaempis) ronw 

. 25, 881 i 

boisduvalii 

. 25,870 ' 

bromeliex 

. 25,880 

peniagona 

. 25, 880 1 

Euthrips citri 

. 25, 687 j 

pyri 

. 25, 687 ’ 

fiorinia aeaciec 

. 25, 882 1 

casuarinee, 

. 25, 882 i 


expan sa 25, 0H,i 

gex)cri(t 25, 084 

fiorinev 25, 083 

lidgetti 25, 084 

neplielii 25, 084 

rnbra 25, 085 

synenrpice 26, 085 

Oymnaspis amcice 25, 604 

perpmiUa 25, 604 

JncJiTUWpis longiroMrifi ... ... ... 25, 876 

Ixodes hohcydviH (Titsk) 26, 560 

Leuempisi cordylinidis 25, 878 

Lita solancUa (Potato Moth) 25, 294 

fmUia serieatu (English Shcop Fly or 
Groen Bottle Fly) ... ... 25, 100. 756 

tasmaniensis (Island Eheop Fly) ... 25, 757 

MasheUia gkibom ... 25,080 

Mdophagus ovinns (Shoop Tick) 25, .360, 765 
Mosquito Destruction on the North 
Coast *»• *•• ••• 25, 518 


Insects, Injurious— 

Mytilaspis acacioi 

(Aspidiotvs) glover a 

auricidata 

hanksico 

bicornis 

cassimcF 

ensuarum 

chitonosa, n..s}». 

citncola 

(Cocrnmyti/tt^) hymennnthenr 

convexn 

— rortrioide'f, n.sp 

w/sM, n.sp 

deferta 

— eucalypti, n.sp 

(lam. 

formem 

(uUcri 

1 grandiloh<i 

I gnsm 

I indent ata 

! intermedia 

lidgetU 

l()lnilati{%, I].'^p 

— - maidein 

— ~ melahuem 

muUjev 

— ' multipora 

nivea 

i " - - pallni<; 

I pinna' far mis 

I “ - pomontm 

i rcnirreitu, n.sp 

' — - ^pniileia 

— — spnufsa 

1 ^iihspiculihia 

! imtefn 

' yporalliphora oehraem {Retldisli-bro 

! Blovv-fly) 25,756 

! riwt/or (lUitliorglcn Hug) ... 25,204 

j Ophyra nigra 25, 750 

I Parlatoria destructor 25 600 

j dryandrat 25,' 601 

I - 25,601 

I peirophlev 26, 601 

prnteus 25, 602 

pittospon 25, 602 

25, (KIS 

“ ^rjphus 25, 603 

IVaoh Tip Molh hp.). [HI,] 25,413 

Poha.spis easuarmx 26* 877 

.roearpi ;;; 26,* 877 

intermedia 25 877 

7iitens * 25 * 

Phisia vertxeiUaia (Looper Catorjiillar 26* 204 

Hidherglrn Bugs at 01)eron 25 *]ok 

Mrrophoga aurifrons (Grey Stri^xirl Fly) 26 757 
Scale Inserts (“ Goccidse “’) of Australia. ’ 

A l)eR<Tipti\o (.Catalogue of. [Hl.l 

26, J27,'311, 599, 677, 875, 983 
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riQK. 

Insects, Injurious 

Sheep MaiJgot Flies, Sugj^estions on 

iJheckirig 25, 753 

ThripH, Spraying for 25, H2l 

Thn-ps tabnci 25, <185 

Trichodectvs sphoerocephalus (Shee]j 

IjOUko) 25, 300, 707 

.Wood - boring Moths attack iiig ViiU'S ... 25, 3 12 

Wood Idcc 25, loos 

L.Spf aha (’odlia Moth; Fumigation; 
Fungicides and Insect icid <*8 ; Mites: 
Spraying; Ticks; and uiiflcr names 
of each fruit and crop.J 

Irish Blight. [iSVc Potato Diseases. 1 

Irrigation-' 

Mumimbidgee Irrigation Area. Farmers’ 

Exiieninent IMol'' 25,853 

Poultry Farming on the Mumimbidgee 

Irrigation Area 25,50 

Sugar Peet at 5’aiico K\[»efimeiit Farm 25, 758 
Weeds on tlie Murriimbidgee irrigation 

Area 25, Ht25 

L*SVr ahtt names of plants, crops, and 
products. I 

Ischnaspis longirostris, Insects, 

Injiiiious. I 

Island Sheep Fly {Uinha ia'^mamm^ts). 

[.SVc insect h. Injurious,! 

Ixodes holocyclus. [.SVr insects, Injinious I 


J 

Jute- 

JndiHii .lute Indiistiy 25, 577 


K 

Kentrophy llu m lanatum, [ IV cci i s [ 

Kentucky Blue Grass {Pan praUasis]. 

[AVc (trasses — Spi^fi^fir. ] 

Kurrajong, [‘SV r Forestry. \ 


I PAGIC. 

Lemon. [Sn (.Itrus Fruit.] 

Lepidium ruderale. Wiieds.] 

Lepturus cylindricus. [*svv' (lrassc.s — 
Speajk.\ 

I incurvatUS. bSVr (Jrasses— ,S'prri//r.] 

I Leucaspis cordylinidis. [-sve Inwads, 

i Injurious.] 


Lice. LAV( Poultry; Horses; Sheep.] 


' Lime — 

I Lime and Fertilisers 25, 1008 

i Lime as a Preser\ati\e of Eggs ... 25, 85(i 

! Liming Wheat Land (Farmers' Expeii- 

I ment Plots). [Ill ] 25, 207 

! Mamtename of Soil Feitility . ... 26,004 

I [See aho Fungicides ; Maiuiies. | 


I Lime-Sulphur Solution. [aVv Fungicides | 


Lipoa ocellata (Malice Fowl or Lowan). 
[AVc Birds.] 

Lita solanella. [AVr Injects, Injurious.] 

Lobelia purpurascens. La7c Botany and 
Flora of N.S.W.] 

Lobivanellus lobatus (Spin -winged Phivcr). 
[A’n Biids.! 

Long-nosed Cattle Louse {H(fniatapniii!i 

ritulf). [AVc Parasites, E\tcrnai.l 

Looper caterpillar ^rtn'illain). 

[AVy Insects, Injurious.] 


Lowan (Malice Fowl) {Lipaa milhttu). 
[AVi^ Birds ] 


Lucerne- 

ExiK'nments with various lyjies 

Lucerne. [111.] 

Lucerne and Slice]) 

Lucenie-growiiur ... 

Lueerne Hay and ('half 

Lucerne on the vSoutli ('oa4 . . 


of 

... 25, 1020 
... 25,404 
... 25, 541 
... 25,005 
... 25, 283 


L 

Lactttca saligna (Prickly Lettuce). [-S're 
Weeds, j 

• scarlola (Prickly Ltdiuee). 

Weeds.] 

Lamb’s Tongue {Plantago knceokta). 

[»8ce Weeds.] 

Land Cnilew (Stone Plover) {Btirhtnus 
grallarius). [See Birds.] 


Vari(ti(i > — 

Algerian 

Arabian 

Fhubut 

Unmm 

Hunter Kiver 

Kansas 

Montana 

Mud gee ... 

Northern (.'aliforiiian 
(dasis 

Ik'nivian 

Sand Lucerne 


...25, 1032 
... 26, 1030 
... 25, BI32 
... 25, 1031 
... 25, 1020 
... 25, io;u 
... 25, 1031 
... 25, 102‘.t 
... 25, 1031 
... 25, 1031 
. . 25, lo’O 
25, 3S<'. 1030 
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LttOMlIO — Fariefifis— ooMtinttei, 

ms. 

Tatnworth... 

26, 1029 

Turkestan 

25, 1031 

|.iSee o/so Fodders ; Forage 
Bilos.] 

Plants ; 


IfUeOla seileata. Inaects, Injurious.] 


tftsniatiiensls. [iS'ec Insects, Injurious.] 


M 

Mammoritim tomato (Black Spot). 

Fungi; Tomato. J 

HMTOKamia si^ralis. Botany and 

Flora of N.S.W.l 

Maiso- 

Cultivation of 25, 997 

Demonstration Areas, Roiwrts, 19 12-13— 

Glen Innofl Experiment Farm ... 25, .327 

Grafton Experiment Farm 25, 320 

Farmers’ Ex]a‘riment Plots, 1913-14 — 

Murrain bidgee irrigation Area ... 26,85.3 

North Coast District 25, 737 

Northern and North-westom Districts 25, 845 

South CJoast 25, 741 

Southern District 25, 851 

Field Selection of Seed Maize 25, 779 

Green Maize for Milking (Jattlo 26, 111 

Plant improvement for Farmers ... 25, 921 
Far? fifirs— 

African Standonl 25, 845 

Boone County Special 25, 738 

Complanter 25, 845, 999 

Early Clarence 25, 84.3 

Early Learning. [-S'pc Learning.] 

Early Yellow l)ont 26, 845, 998 

Eureka 26, 84.5 

Funk's Yellow Dent 26, 845, 998 

Golden Beauty 26, 845 

Hickory King 26, 846 

Improved Yellow Dent ... 26,845,998 

Learning 25,7:18,845,998 

Rejd’s Yellow Dent 26, 845, 998 

• Biley's Favourite 26, 738, 845, 998 

“Toraganda White 25, 738, 84.3 

Yellow Dent 26, 738 

ISce also Fodder; Forage Plants; 

rnmA 

IMm fourl 0r Lowaa (hpoa ocMa). 

Birds.] 

Il^ir corrugata), [See Weeds.] 

Ijllltie •[Omtmrea melit&ms), 

< JiSfee^Weeds.] 

Barky.] 


POOS* 

Ma&ehurlui Millet. [iSee Forage Plants; 

Millets.] 

Ufandarin. [iS^ce Citrus Fruits.] 

Mnmim and Ferilliiers— 

Banana Diijeafie, Manuring for MS, 809 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Maize, 1 918-14. 25, 737, 845 

Potatoes, 1913 -14 26, 744, 829 

Wheat Experiment Plots, 1913-14 ... 2$, 185 
Winter Green Fodder Experiments 

(Coastal), 1913 26,219 

Fertibhers in N. S. W., 1914 List ... 26, 243 
Field Experiments with Wheat- 
Continuous Wheat Experiment, 1907- 
1912 (Cowra ExiH^nment Farm) ... 26, 1 

Fertiliser Trials ... 26, 396, 390, 479,482 
Fi.xing Ammonifi in LkiiuH Manure ... 25,144 

Lime and Fcrtihsers 26, 1068 

Maintcnanaoc of Soil Fertility 26, 904 

Manures and Manuring 26, 259, 631 

Potato Ex}M'riments, 1913 (Grafton) ... 26,302 

Woodiness (or Bullet) of the Passion 

Vine 26, 688 

[*SVc a/50 Lime ; Soil Fertility; Soils.) 

Maori. [<SVe Citrus— Disrase^.J 

Margarine— 

(\>louring of 25, 797 

Maskellia globosa. [Ace Insects, Injuri- 
ous.] 

Mazzagua. [fiee Foi age Plants. ) 

Meadow Rice Grass {Mirroioem stijmdei)^ 

[•SVf Grasses— /LS'/;fr7yr(.J 

Medicago denticuiata ( Burr Trefoil). [iVee 

Forage Plants; Weeds.) 

lalcata. [^Vee Lucerne.] 

media. (Sand Lucerne). f^Sce 

Lucerne. ) 

minima. (Burr Trefoil). [See 

Forage Plants; Weeds.) 

sativa. [^9( c Lneemo. ) 

Melanose. [AVe Citrus— Z>j5efl5e5.] 

Melia azedaradh (Umbrella Tree), 

Forestry.] 

Melons. [iSfee Vegetable Gard ftptng J 

Melophagus ovinQs (Sheep Tick), [fe 
Insects, Injurious; Parasites, Ertor- 
nal.] 

Mesquite Bm (Algaroba), [^ee Forage 
Plants and l^iUng Crops.] 
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INDEX, 

EMI. 

*f^1^a»dS^rocli«t08i8. [HI] — 25,349 

WnptfOiQttft (llEeadow Kioe Gsass)* . 

•. yv rt 1 


[See Aj^plo- 


vt 

l^AQS. 


JOismes.] 


Milkwd Orwm— ^ ^ ^ 

Milk and Butter Records. [HI] », 3J, W 
241, 335, 417, 516, 613, 793, 967 


Mk aaid Cream Chart 

Testing Hilk and Oeam. , . .* • 

[/Sf^e Dairy Cattle ,* Dairying.] 

Broom-making on the Farm. [IB,] . . . 

Manchurian Millets at Grafton Ibxperi- 
ment Farm « “* 

[See also Forage Plants; Silos; Sorg- 
bums.] 

Mites- 

Eriophyes (detvonis 

[See also Insects, Injurious. 1 

MolatSftS* Fodders and Food Stuffs.] 

Monton Bay Wne. Forestry.] 

Mosqillitoes. [See Insects, Injurious.] 

a^mwiMdgee Irrigation Area. [See 

Irrigation.] 

MoiliroQins. Fungi.] 

Mytilail^S (various sixties). [See 
Insects, Injurious.] 

N 

IBrnkaen IHglrt Haron {iV^icorax co/c- 
dmiaus), [/ifee Birds.] 

K. Vl^ooltttcal ^on. [See 

Ex|)erisnent Farms and Stations,] 

hreiloofitia. Parasites on 
lasocts.] 

Native Ohairy (Exoempus cupres^fwmis). 

[iScs Botany and Flora of N.S.W.] 

Native Datey Bwh {Olema dmimns), 

[See PobMWOus Plants.] 

Native Dl^y {Okaria e^/l>^/co). [See 
Poisonous Hants.] 

Native Indigo {Indiycfm mstmlis), [See 

Botany eawi JWora of N.BvW.J 

Native ?Oi{llMr«estjp»f<^^^ fd^eeGrasees- 

Speo^c,] 


_>,640 ] 
26,263 


25,589 
26, 708 

26, 949 


1914. 

j Native Peillar (Onmlanihus populifoHns). 

I [-Sfifi Botany and Flora of I^.S.W,] 

Native Yam, A. {Ihascorea trmsversa), 
[See Poisonous Plants.] 

Neetria ditistima (Canker). [6'ec Fungi.] 

Ntooaiilphora ocbraoea. Insects, 

Injurious.] 

Nopalea eochlninifera. [iVec Prickly 
Pear. \ 

Notophyx Dovm-hollaiiditt (White-fronted 
Heron or Niue Crane). [-SVe Birds.] 

; Nut Grass Coecid {Antonina austraits), 
[6Vc Insects, Beneficial.] 

i Nyctioorax ealedonieus (Nankeen Night 
j Heron). Ihrds.] 

; Nyngan Demonstration Farm. [/STcc Ex- 
' perimont Farms and Stations.] 

' Nysitts Vlnltor. [/Sec Insects, Injurious.] 


Oats — 

Cultivation of Oats in N.S.W., The, . 

[Ill] 26,1613 

Demonstration Areas, Rejorts, 1913-14— 

Bathurst Experiment Farm 25, 861 

Glen Innes Experiment Farm ... 26, 827 

N<^w Oats. [III]... 5 b* 

Plant Improvement for Farmers ... 26,021 
Varieties of Oats rooommended by the 
Department of Agriculture, 1914 ... 25, 119 

Viamm— « 

Treatment for Smut 25, 1U14 


— Ftffieties— 
Abundance 

Algerian ... 26, 119, 

Big Four 

Brown Calcutta ... 

Calcutta 

Cape 

Carter’s Boyal Cluster 

Guyra 

Hutohinson’s Potato 

Potato 

Rod Bust-proof ... 

Buakura 

Sunrise 

White Tartarian ... 


... 25, 119, 1619 
9, 380, 382, 415, 1018 
... 25,119,1019 

26,119 

25,1018 

.. 26. 119, 1018 

26,119 

26, 119, 236, 1018 

25, 1019 

26,119 

... 26, 119, 1018 
... 25, 119, 1018 

25, 119, 236, 1018 

26, 119, 380, 1019 


[^SfecoisoFodders; Fungi.] ' 

Qlearia deenrrens (Native Daisy Bush). 

1 [Nee Poisonous Plants.] 

i (A Native Daisy). [See 

Bloisonous Plants.] 
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FAQX. 

Olter«ia macleayi (Wallaby liouse Fly}. 

[<See ParaBitea, External.] 

Omalanthiu ]M)pi}lifolittS (Native Poplar). 
f5ee Botany and Flora of N. 8 .W.] 

OnloBi'^ 

Onion Oultnre 25, 41 1 

Onion 0 lowing 25, 451 

[iSfec also Vegetable Oardening.] 

Oospora scabies. [^Sfec Fungi.] 

Ophyra nigra. [^See Insects, Injurious.] 

Opuntia (various species). IpicKly 

Pear.J 

Orange. liSee Citrus Fruits.] 

Orange Wine. [-SVe Citrus Frubs; Winn.j 
Orchard Notes. [»SVr Fruit -growing.] 

Ostrich- 

Districts suitable for Ostrich Farming... 25, 387 
Ostrich Farming in N.S.W 25, 148 

Oxyuris curvula. fiSVclVa utes.Jntemal.j 


p 

Paddock Love-grass {EragmstU lc]Marhja). 
j See ( Irass-os- - Sp( dfie. \ 

Panic Grass (Panicum, various .s]»'ou\<). 

1 Sec Grasses — S pt ci ft c, ] 

Pannisetum longistylum. [aScc Oras',‘\s-- 
Spccijic,] 

~ pupeliianum. f See G rasscs- -S pt cific.] 

Parasite ol Sheep-maggot Fly {Sawtnh 

bremcornis.). ( S( e Parasite s on Insects. | 

Parasites, External- 

Animal Parasites. (Ill] 26, 765 

External Parasites on Sheep 25, 374 

licpmatopinus furysU>rvvs (Short-nosrd 

Cattle Louse) 26, 770 

urim (Sucking Hog l^use) 25, 769 

vituU ( l-iong-uoH( d (^attle Louse)... 26, 770 

IHppohmca eguina (Fore st P’ly) 25, 766 

Mehphagus mHnua (Sheej) Tick)... 25, 369. 765 
(Mfersia madmyi (Wallaby J/)ufo Fly)... 26, 766 
Trkhdecks sphecrocephmis (Biting 

Sheep Louse) 26, 369, 767 

[See (MO Mitos; Ticks; and IHatasia 
miller namoB of animals.] 


. FAGS. 

Parasites IntemaV-oontinued. 

Srlerosfoma amintus 26, 41 

* tetraeanthua 26,41 

Some Internal ParasitcB of the Horse ... 25, 39 

Spiroptera mcgnsiovia 26, 40 

f/Scfi aim Rub-heading IHseasu under 
names of animals.] 

Parasites on Insects— 

Parasite of tlie Nheep-maggot Fly 
{Nasoma brericontia). jlllj ... 25, 107, 750 
[See also Insects, Benelicial] 

Parlatoria (various spocies). fAVe Insects, 
Injurious.] 

Parramatta Grass iSporolmfus hidinia). , 

{ See ( Irasscs— S pt n fir. ] 

Parrots. |«SVf Agricultural Pt>ts; Birds.) 

Paspalum ( va riou.s Kpccic!- ). \S(( ( »ras^cH — 

Specific. I 

Passion Fruit - 

Broun OInc Seale on Passion Vin* s ... 25, 412 
Woodimss (or Bullet) of tin Passion 

Vine ... ... 25,688 

[iSVc aho Fruit-growing. I 

Peach— 

Kia-Gia Peach, [('oh ured Plate .] ... 25,410 

Peach Tip Moth. |I11.1 25,413 

ihillars ('ling Pt'ach, [('olour’d Plate) 25, 334 
jiiSVe Fruit-growing; Fungi; luse^cts, 
Injurious.] 

Peach Tip Moth. [SVe Insects, Injurious; 

Peach.) 


Pear— 

Variety's for Alhury District 26, 414 

u/ao Apple; Fruit-growing; Fungi; 

Infaocts, InjuriouK.J 


Peas— 

Gray Field Peas 25 415 

J’caCiihiiif 2 &,m 

Pea Growing 25 ^5 

Winter Foddew Trial. Wollongbar E.\. 

periinciit Farm, 1913 26 415 

aim Cowpeas; Fodders; Foraim * 
Plants.] 


Penicillium. f^?cc Fungi. ) 

Pepper Tree {SrUnm molle), Fores* 

try.] 


Peronospora parasitica (Downy Mildew). 
Fungi.] 


Parasites, Internal— 

Astatis megahcephala 
Qailro^hiltis eqvi (Horse Boi) 
Otfywm curimh 


Phalaris bulbosa. [jSeie; Grasbes--^inrc//2c.l 

25, 40 

26. 40 Pheasant Coucal {Cmiruptis pUsmius). 

26. 41 [*Stc Birds.] 
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PAQB. 

FhCNlU ‘Pftlni. [Set Forestry.] 

Pli 0 ina cltrioarpa. [te Fungi.] 

Pibylloslietei sp. (Blotch). [See Fungi.] 

PKyllox«ra-< 

Hints on Grafting Pliylloxera-roBistant 

Stocks. [III.] 25,689 

Narara Viticultural Station. [III.] ... 26, 403 
Table Grapes on Phylloxera-resisiant 

Stocks. [Ill] ... 26, 804 

[See idso Viticulture.] 

WgS- 

ArticUokcs v. Sweet Potatoes for Pigs ... 26, 934 

Bacon Curing 26, 1081 

Common Salt as a Poison for Stock ... 26, 663 
Kecent Impcjrtations of Stud Pigs for 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

1111.] ... ... 26,963 

[iSf-e alfso Bacon-making ; Dairy Farming.] 

Pilliga Scrub- 

How to Settle 25, 77 

Pinus radieata. Forestry.] 

Pitted Blue Grass (Aiidropogon pertum^^). 
jtS’ee Grasses — Speeifk.] 

Phintago ianceolata. [Sexi Woods.] 

Plusia vertlcillata. [^Sec Insects, Injurious.] 

Poa Grass (various species). [/SVe Gra8.so8 
— Specific.] 

Podosphaera (various species), | See Fimgi.] 

Poison Ivy {Rkufi mdkans and R. toxico- 
dendron). [See Poisonous Plants.] 

Poisonous Plants*- 

Cncumismyriocarpuut (Small Wild Melon) 25, 67 
Dioscorea tramverm (A Native Yam) ... 25, 612 
Experimental Feeding with some Alleged 

Poison Plants of N.S.W 25, 65 

UM&rtia diffusa 25, 66 

BenneMii 25, 933 

glaherrima 26, 933 

Icmgifolia 25, 933 

Mumea degans as a Skin Irritating Plant 25, 236 
Olmria dectirrens (Native Daisy Bush)... 26, 416 

- — elUptiea (Native Daisy) 26, 616 

rokficatw (PoiBon Ivy) 26,611 

toxicodendron (Poison Ivy) 26, 611 

Some Plants which cause Imflamrna- 

tion or Irritation of the Skin 26, 611 

Xardhorrheea^ sp, (Grass-tree) ... 69 

(See dm Botany and Flora of N.S.W.; 

Weeds.] 

Pollai^ (various species), [te Insects, 
Injurious.] 

i^oHInla lulva (Sugar Grass.) [jScc Grasses 
^pecifici 


Polygonum avicuhre. [Sef Weeds.] 

Potato— 

DemonBiratioii Area, 1913, Annual lleiJori— 

Grafton Ex^ieriment Farm 25 320 

F armors’ Experiment Plots, 1913- 14— * * 

(bastal Division 25 744 

Tableland Division 26 * 829 

Field Expt^riments with Potatoes, 1913— 

Grafton Experiment Farm 25, 293 

Plant Improvement for Farmers ... 25,921 

Potato-growing 25,80,995,1003 

Diseases — 

Black Wart Disease 25 871 

Irish Blight (Burgundy Mixture for) ... 25, 48 

Early appearance in Tasmania ... 25, 456 

On thd’ Clarence ... 26, 1071 

Lua solanella (Potato Moth) 25, 294 

isysius vinitor (Rutherglen Bug) ... 25,294 

Plusm mtmllain 25, 294 

Potato Scab 26, 869 

V aridity— 

Adirondack 25, 294 

1 Bliss’ Triumph 25, 294 

BrownelFs Beauty ... 25, 744, 830, 996 

Burbank 26,294 

Cambridge Kidney 26, 294 

Carman No. 1 26, 744, 830, 1003 

Circular Head 25, 996 

Commonwealth 25, 294 

Coronation 25, 294, 744, 830 

Early Rose 25, 294 

Early Vermont 25, 294, 996 

Langworthy 25, 838 

Mac 25, 838 

Magnum Bonum 25, 1003 

Manhattan 25, 294, 744, 830 

JYcmier 25, 830 

Queen of the Valley ... 25, 294, 744, 830 

Satisfaction 25, 294, 744, 830 

Snowflake 25, 996 

Surprise 25, 204, 744, 830 

Sussex 26, 838 

Up-to.Dato 25, 294, 1003 

Wellington 26, 838 

[See also Fungi; Insects, Injurious; 

Sweet Potato.] 

Potato Moth [Lita solandh). [^»cf Insects, 
Injurious ; Potato— D/smsc.?. 1 

Potato Scab. [»Sfpp Fungi; Potato— 

Poterium sangulsorba (Sheep’s Burnet). 

[<Se€ Forage Plants.] 


Poultry and Poultry Farming- 

Broody Hon, The 26, 623 

Caiwnising 25, 126 

Care of Breeders 25, 709 

Chicken I^eed Mixture, A 25, 159 

Common Salt as a Poison for Stock ... 26, 663 
Construction of Poultry Buildings. 

[111.] 26, 1076 
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Ooldng’ boilers on Poultry Farius. 

[Ill] 25, 898 

Cb»tof Production and Values.., ... 26, 705 

BeedintbeSiieli 25,092 

£|^4aying Tests at Grafton Experiment 

Farm 25, 521 

— Hawkeshury Agricultural College. 

P.] 25, 421 

Electric Incubation 25, 944 

Exports and Cold Storage 25, 604 

Gr^n Feed for Chickens 25, 711 

Guinea Fowls, Breeding of ... • ... 25,619 

Hatchability ’’ of Eggs 25, 1064 

Hatching Winter Layers 631 

Housing and Yarding 25, 438 

Incubating Buck Eggs 62 

Late*hatched Chickens 25,601 

Lime as a Preservative of Eggs 25, 856 

Mating Fowls for Utility IWpoees. 

p.] 26, 160 

Overdue Hatohingn 26, 812 

Plans for Poultry Equipment 25, 366 

Poisotung Crows 25, 1050 

Poultry Farm, How to Start a 25, 435 

Poultry Farming in conjunction with 

Fruit-growing 25,261 

^ in Combination with Agriculture... 25, 173 

——on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
A^tea ... ... ... >t. 25,59 

Poultry Keeping 25, 76 

Poultry Notes (Monthly) 26, 990, 1079 

Preserving Eggs 26, 903 

Bearing and Management of Chickens. . . 25, 527 

Seasonable Work for Poultry Kee})ers 
26, 63, 166, 263, 361, 439, 631, 623, 


709, 811,901,990, 1079. 


Starting a Poultry Farm 120 

Temperature for Brooders 25,811 

Tonic for Stud Fowls 25, 166 

Zb'seases— 

Bumble-foot in Fowls 25, J44 

Chicken-pox (“Warts”) 2^ 64 

— How to Treat 26,254 

Fowl Tick, The 26,346 

and Spirochsetosis. [111.] ... 26,349 

Mites and Lice in Fowls 25, 106 

Ophthalmia in Chicks 25, 164 

Boup 25,351 


[See also Bucks and Geese ; Turkeys.] 

pQUldary Mildew (White Fungus). f^Sfee 
Wheat— Zbreufes.] 

Prafrie Grws (Brmus mMdes). [iSfic 
Grasses— jJ?pec(/ic.] 

IHriAr Lattoee (Ladma salignat L, scor- 
i^a), I8ee Weeds.] 

Piw— 

Brickly Pkars of Interest to Australiansl 
[Coloured Hates.] ... 2$, 137, 619, 883 

OppmtM tnermis ... ... 25, 138 


tMOL 

Prioidy Pear— 

Opnntia microdasys ((^olden^lwistled 

Prickly Pear — 25^127 

(Nopaka) cochmillifera (Cochineal 

Cactus) 2R 883 

pUvimta 26, 137 

Opmlia^ sp. Queensland Prickly 

Pear, A. [Coloured Plat©;] ... 21,619 

Prosopis joliflora ( Algaroba. ) [<Vcc Forage 
Plants.] 

Pruning— 

Pruning 25, 719 

Pruning and Planting Fmit Trees ... 25, 818 

Pruning Bemoustration Ml, 634 

[(See also Fruit-growing.] 

Q 

Queensland Blue Grass {Andropogon $m- 
ceus). [/S’ec Grasses— 

Queensland Fruit ^ {T)acus tryoni), 

[8ee Insects, Injurious.] 

R 

Babbits- 

Babbit Destruction 25, 81 

[See also Agricultural Ptests.] 

Rape- 

Bath urst Experiment Farms, Fifth 
Annual Iie|K>rt of JX^monstration 

Area 26, 861 

Rape on the Wheat Farm 26, 956 

[See also Fodders; Forage Plants; 

Sheep; Soil Fertility.] 

Bare Hue Grass {Andropoyon inimnedius)^ 

L^S’es Gt&mth—Speetfic.] 

Hits. [See Agricultural Posts,] 

RaPs Tan Fescue [Fe^iuca myums}. [See 
Grasses — Specific.] 

Reiyier-’niresher. L-Sfee Agricultural En- 
gineering.] 

Red Seale (Aspidtolus auraiUh), [iS’ce 
Insects, Injurious.] 

Reddl8h«*browu Blow-fly (Neocailiphwa 
ochrmea). [See Insects, Injurious.] 

Rennet. Cheese.] 

mUzoetonia solani. [;S'e« Fungi ] 

IQlodes Grass (Chims gaymia), 

Grasses— 6ijec«)ic.] 

Rhus radlcans (Poison Ivy). [6’ee Poison- 
ous Plants.] 

— toxioodendron (Poison Ivy). [5ec 
Poisonous Plants.] 

Ripe Rot {OlmspmumfmdigenuM\ [See 
Fungi.] 
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FAGB. 

BIOgfeiilclDg* [See (^eAring.] 

AttOk Milos. Vegetabie Gardemag.] 

Bumix ^variotta species), [te Woeda.l 
Rmi [See Fungi; Wheat— D#jea5€5.] 

Bi^; {Nystus vimtor), [See 
lAsecta, Injurioas.] 

Ryi*— 

Varieties recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1914 25, 119 

Winter Fodder Trial, 1913 (Wollongbar 

Experiment Farm) 25, 415 

— - Varieties — 

Black Winter 25, 119, 219, 415 

White 25,119 

[iSce aho Forage Plante.] 

s 

Suit- 

Common Salt a« a Poison for Stot?k ... 663 

Sand lAoeme (Medseago media). [6'ce 
Forage Plante ; Lucerne.] 

Saroophaga amtbriiuu [See Insects, In- 
jurious.] 

Satin Top Grail (AiMfrojp^on etiaiUkoides). 

[See Grasses— ^Sprnjic.] 

Sawdust- 

Sawdust as « Fertiliser or Mulch ... 25, 1032 
Seabbing;, [See names of fruits.] 

Slill Insilts. [See Insecte, Injurious.] 

Slhtnus moUe. [See Forestry.] 

Sdirosloma armatni. [See Parasites, 
Internal] 

tetraiantinis. [Bee Parasites, 

Internal.] 

Sarah nieaiant {Centropm phasianus). 

[Bee Birds.] 

SudsandSiidTiiting— 

Field Selection of Bled Maize 26, 779 

Oerminatioit of Paspalutn Seed, The ... 25, 928 
Paspedvm ddatetvm— Haw to Distin- 

guisli Good Seed 25,808 

Plant Improvement for Farmers ... 26,022 
Seed Testing for Farmers ... 25, 656, 810 

Siptoria IpoDfunidi (Tomato I.ea! Spot). 

[Bee Fungi] 

Sitaria n^ritailb. [Bee Grasses— 

SpeHM 

Shiep— 

Cheviot Sheep for Sale 25, 808 

Oommon Salt as a Poison for Stock ... 26, 6^ 
Cwistntction of Sheep Dips fllJ,] ... 26, 771 
Dorset Horn Sheep in Australia fill.] ... 26, *21 

Do Stock Pay on Cultivation Land f ... 26, 716 

Farmer’s Sheep ... ... 26,143 

Fatemiioi^eoponTtimipi 26,18- 


She^ — corUmued. 

Increasing the Carrying Capacity of 

V^eat I^d 25, 1980 

Mating for Crossbred Lambs 26, 102 

Merinos and Crossbreds 2 g* 905 , 

Most Suitable Typo lor the Small * 

Farmer 25, 717 

Reparation of Fanners’ Wool ... 85 

Sheep and Wool for tho Farmer (Cross- 
breeding Experiments, 1910-13 [ 111 .] 

26,93,461,653,645 

Sheep on the Wlieat Farm 26, 965 

Shoep-raising on the North Coast ... 26, 265 

Yards for Small Flocks [111.] 28, 775 

[See also Wool.] 

— — Dieeasee — 

Dipping of Sheep in New South Wales, 

The 25,369 

External Parasites on Sheep ... .„ 25, 374 

Fluke and Worms— Control of 25, 266 

Louse ( TriMketes sphoBrocepludus) 25, 369, 76T 

Maggot Flies ... 25,766 

and the Parasite 25, 197 

Suffgostkms on Clicking ... 2E1.753 

Sheep Tick ( Mdophagus ovinm) 25, 369, 765 


Sheep Leme [Trickodeeks spiiwrocephalns). 
fSce Insects, Injurious; Parasites, 
External; Sheep, Diseases.] 

Sheep Flies. [Bee Inseoti, 

Injurious; Sheep— Dweoses.] 

Sheep*! Botnet {Poterium sanguisoria.} 
[Bee Forage Plants.] 

Sheep*! Feieue {Festuca ovim). [See 
Graases — Specific-.] 

Sheep Itek {Mdophagus otmus). [See 
Insects, Injurious; Parasites, Ex^- 
temal; Sheep— Dweoew.] 

Shire, The. [See Horse.] 

Short-nosed Cattle Louse {Uopmaiopinne 
ettrystemus), [See Parasites, Ex- 
ternal] 

SMaeomgata. [Bee Weeds.] 

SiBqr Heads [Aisdropogan hofnbycinus). 
[See Graeses— Bpecij^/.] 

Silky Oak [OnvUlea rohueta). [Bee 
Forestry.] 


Silos and SUago— 

Conservation of Fodder 

Domonstration Area, Annual Rrport, 
191 3, Cowra Experiment Farm 

ISnsilago Making 

Silver Eye (Zosterops eeervkseens; Z.. 
gouldi.) [See Birds.] 


25, 454 

25,325 
25,. 1991 


Skin IrritHlhg Kants. [Bee Poisonous 
Plants.] 

Slender MbiUi Gnis {Pankum gracUe). 
[See Grasses— Bpcc*/6ft.] 
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SkilMlcnr Thistle {Cardum lanceolatus). [See 
Weeds.] 

ShtftU WKd Melon {Cwvmu myriocarpus). 

Botany and Flora of N.S.W.] 

Smaller Yellow House Blow-lly {GMphora 
oceanim). [See Insects, Injurions.] 

Smut-- 

Bunted Ears of Wheat 25,343 

Diseases of Wheat 26, 720 

Elag Brant of Wheat (Vrorystis tritici) 

lia.] 26,285 

•Smut in Oats, Formalin and Bhiestone 

for 26, 1017 

Soil Fertlllty- 

Do Stock pay on Cultivate ni Land ? ... 25, 7 1 0 
Maintenance of Boil P^ertility 25, 904 

Soils and Subsoils— 

Explosives in Agriculture 25, 728 

Sooty Mould. [See Ciirm— Diseases, j 

Sorghums— 

Emergency Food for Hor.Mcs 26, 958 

Farratrs’ Experiment Plots, 1913-14 ... 26, 740 
Sorrel. [aVgc Weeds.] 

Sparrows. [See Agricultural Pests.] 

Sphaeropsis malorum (Black Kot). [6Vr 
Fungi.] 


Strawberries. [iSce Fruit-growing.] 

Sneking Hog I^use (Hmimiopinus urius). 

Parasites, External.] 

Sugar Beet. [6VeBcet.] 

Sugar Cane- 

Plant Improvement for Farmers ... 25, 021 

Sugar Grass (PoZ/tn^/^iw). [/Sec Grasses 
Specific.] 

Sweet Potatoes- 

Artichokes V. Bwc(t Potatoes for Pigs... 25, 934 

Synehytrlum endobiotlcum (Black Wart 
Disease of Potato). j/8ee Fungi.] 

T 

Tagasaste. [*S’(C Forago Plants.] 

Talegallus (Catheturus) lathami (Brush 

Turkey or W^attlcd Talk gallus). [aS’cc 
B irds.] 

Tall Fescue [Festuea elatior). [See 
Grasses — Speci/tc.] 

Texas Blue Grass {Pm arachnijna). [See 
Grasses— /l?prrt/?r.j 

Thrips tobaci. [ See Fruit -gro win g ; Insocts , 
Injurious.] 


Spear-grass {ArisUda hehnana. Stii)a 
scabra). [iSft' Grahses— 6'ptc»^>.] 

Spirochsetosls. Poultry— ZhA-msf’.?,] 

Spiroptera megastoma. [6((> Parasite.^, 

iiternal.] 

Spondylocladium atrovirens. 

Fungi.] 

Spongospora subterranea. ( See Fungi. ] 

Sporobolus indicus. [6'ec Grasses— 
Specific.] 


Ticks and Tick Fever - 

Some Observations on Ar.sonical Dipping 

Fluids 26 937 

Tick Bite (“ Bush Tick ”) — Treatment 

of in stock .. 26,569 

lore also subdieading Diseaseji under 
names of animals.] 


Tobacco- 

Hints on Tobacco Growing 


... 25, 1073 


Tobacco Wash. [AVc Fungicides and 
Insecticides.] 


Spraying- 

Arsenate of T^ad, and Cows in orchards 
Burgundy Mixture for Irish Blight 
Godlin Moth, New Regulations . 

Diseases of Fruit Trees 

Bpraying for Thrips 

t^ce dm Fruit-growing; Fumigation; 
Fungi; Fungicides; Insects, In- 
jurious.] 

Bpur-winged Plover {LoUvanellm lobatus). 
jiScc Birds.] 

Btaek-maklng. Haymaking.] 
5tem*^nd Hot. [iSee Citrus— Dwea^e^.] 
SUpa seabra. Grasses— iSpect/fc.] 

Stone Plover {Durhinus graUarhis). [Sec 
Birds.] 

Straight Hard Grass ( Lej^ms cyUndrievs), 
X^ee Grasses — Sjyecific.] 


25, 50 
25, 48 

25, 00(1 

26, 720 
26, 821 




BlafkSpotinTomatos ... 26,26.1069 

LcM b]H)t {Sepioria lyc(ypmici) 25 1070 

[5eP dso Fungi ; Insects, Injurious.] 

Tortricidm sp. (j>each Tip Moth). Wr? Jn. 
soots, Injurious; Peach.] 

Tree Planting. [tSVr Forestry.] 

Tribulns temstJte (Oaltropa, Cat-».head or 
Bull’s head). (.See Weeds.] 

TriloUmn alexsBdrinnm. [fe Clovers.] 

— glomeratnm. clovers- 


Turkeys— 

Turkeys with enlarged Crops 
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Umlir^Ua Grass (Pmicum dimncaiissimum) 

[See QrskBme-Spectjk.] 

Umbrella Tree (Mdia azedarach). ISee 
Forestry,] 

United Pure Breeders’ Association Scheme 

(Official Milk and Butter Keconls). 
[iSftc Dairy Oattie.] 

Urocystis tritlci. J’nngi.j 


V 


Vaba, sp, [.SVfi Fungi.] 

Variegated Thistle. {Carduus marimms). 

[See Weeds.] 

Vegetable Gardening— 

Asparagus <’uHn re. [111. 1 25,1005 

Downy Mildew on Oabbtige and ('auli- 

* flower Seedling.^ 25, 287 

Dock Melon Oulture 25, 725 

Vegetable Orowdng in Dry DiNlncts ... 25, 1005 
[<,S>€ also names of crops.] 

Vetches— 

Vida ditsf/rarpa 25, 585 

Winter Fodder Trials, Wollongbur Kx* 
periinent Farm, 1915 26, 415 

Veterinary Science and Practice^ 

(Vmimon Salt as a Poison for Stock ... 25, 005 
Fowl Tick anti Spirochadosis. [lll.j ...25,549 

Hcniling Ointment for Ptittle 25,52 

vSome. Com moil Internal Parasit^js of the 

Horse 25, 59 

[iSVe also sub-heading Diseases under 
names of animals.] 

Vicia dasycarpa. [te Forage Plants: 
Vetches.] 


Vigna eatjang. [/SVe Cowjx'as. j 

— ungttleulata. Cowiwas.] 

Vine moth {Agansta glyeive). [*SVc 
Insecks, Injurious.] 

Vitlcultore— 

drafting Phvlloxera-resistaut StfKtks, 

Hints on. \l\l] 25,089 

Narara Viticultunil Station, The. [111. j 25, 405 

Table Grajies on Phylloxera-resiKtant 

Stocks, [111.],.. ‘ 25,804 

Use of Scions with One or Two Eyes in 

Grafting 25, 874 

IVood-boring Moths attacking Vines ... 25, 542 

w 

Wigga 0T(m Competition, Wheat. | 

Waggo Experiment Farm, [te Experi- 
ment Farms' and Statione.} 


I 


i 


Wallaby Grass {Dnnthotun piiosa^ T). 
semiannulans). [AVe Grosses— 

Specific.] 

Wallaby Louse Fly [Olfcrsia waclmyi). 

[Spp Parasites, External] 

Warts ((’hicken-pox). [See Poultry— 

Diseases.] 

Washingtonia Palm (various sjiecios). 

[/S'e« Forestry. | 

Weeds- 

WeedsS on the Mnrrumbidgce Irrigation 

Aiea 25, 1025 

Specific — 


Altvrnatkra tnandra (Burr Amaranth) 25, 1026 

Bromus umximus 25, 655, 1036 

molhs 25, 655 

stenhs 26, 655 

(Slender 7'hi?itlc) ...25 1027 

marianus (Varit'gatt'd Thistle) ... 25, 1027 

Centnurea meliteHsii (.Maltese Thistle) ... 25, 1027 
Cryplostemma calendttlncea ((^apo Weed) 25,466 


Cipiodon dwUflon (Couch Grass) ... 26, 1026 

EptMnuiu glahvllum 26, 1026 

Bred lies arguta (Cotton Plant) 25, 1026 

Erodium cggmmctu, E. dcuiiiriitm ((^row- 

foot) V. 25, 466,1026. 

Kentrophjllum lanatum (C(»cKspur) ... 25, 1027 
Lfuiuai senriolu, L. snlignu (Prickly 

Lettuce) 25, 1027 

Lcpidium ruderak (Cress Plant) ... 25, 1026 
Medicaqo dculintlalu. M. mvnmo (Buir 

Trefoil) 25, 465. 1025 

Vhniwjo lam olafn (Lamb’s Tttr guc),... 25. 277 
Polygonum nnculax' (Wire Wccil) ... 25, 1027 

Miiincx enspus 25, 1027 

cyslaJhnits 26, 1027 

ficniosus 25, 1027 

halopluliis 25, 1027 

pitlcher 25, 1027 

Sida corrugain (Mallow) 25, 1026 

Sorrel, Eradicating 25, 302 

Tri foil urn glonuratum (Ball Clo\er) ... 25, 1026 
Tnhtilus terrestris ((’altrops, OatV-hcad 

or Buir.s-l-cful) 25, 1026 

[aSVc aho J\)isom)Us Plants. | 


Weights and Measures - 

Hayfitack— Calculating Tonuiigc of ... 26, 1K)5 

I Wheat and Wheat-growing— 

. Bulk Handling of Wheat 25, 723 

I Points about 25, 912 

j Carrying Capacity of Wheat Land, H«>w 

1 to IncroaKc 25, 1086 

. (iJhatl V. Grain for Profit 25, SriO 

Characteristics of Varieties ... ... 25, 

(bst as a Factor in Wheat Production... 25, 959 
Demonstration Areas, Annual Beports, 

19LV 

Bathurat Exixvriment Farm 26, 861 

Cowra ExiKTiittent Farm e’ 

Glen lanes Exjioriment Farm ... 

Grafton Experiment Farm ... . . - ^ 

Discing Stubble Land. before Ploughing 25,-.* 
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iHM 

WMt till WlMi<»srefWiag-^tm^ 

Do Stook Pay on Cultivation Land? ... 25^ 716 

Drought, The Nature uf 652 

Dry Fanaing 25, 657 

I'allowang and its EHocts 25, 630 

Parmers' Experiment Plots, 1913 ... 25, 1S5 

Earrer Wheats in Victoria 25, 58 

JP^ld Experiments with Wheat— 

<^ontiinious Wheat Expenment, 1907- 

1912 (Cowra Experiment Farm) ... 25, 1 

Feoding^oi! Trial (Kyngan Demons- 
tration Farm)' 25, 484 

Eertiliser Trial (Phosphoric Acid 

ISeries) (Nyngan Demonstration 

FiMfm) 25, 479 

fertiliser Trial (Phosphoric Acid 

Senes) Experiment Farm) 25,39.7 

fertiliser Trial (Nyngan Demonstra- 
tion Farm) 26, 482 

fertiliser Trial (Wagga Experiment 

Farm) 25, 396 j 

fungicide Exjieriments (Wagga Ex- i 

penment Farm) 25, 401 | 

Hanurial Trial (Nyngan Demonstra- 
tion Farm) 25,481 i 

hfanurial Trial (Wagga Ex])erimont ' 

farm) 25, 396 i 

Mulching Expcrimenls (Nyngan De- 
monstration Farm) 26, 488 

Mulching Experiments (Wagga Ex- 
periment Farm) 25, 398 

Ploughing Experiments (Nyngan De- 
monstration Farm) 25, 485 

f^ouroe of Phosphoric Acid (Wagga 

Experiment Farm) 25, 395 

Thick and Thin Seeding Trial 

(Nyngan Demonstration Farm) ... 25,477 
Thick and Thin Seeding Trial (Wagga 

Experiment Farm) 25, 393 

Variety Trial for Hay (Hawkeabury 

Agricultural College) 25, 6<'2 

Variety Trial (Nyngan Demonstration 

farm) 25, 474 

Variety Trial (Wagga Experiment 

farm) 25, 391 

Hard federation 25,664 

Harrowing Growing Crops 26,629 

Haarvest Beports, 1913 — 

Bathurat E^rimcTit Farm ... .. 25,381 

'Owmamhle Experiment Farm ... 25, 288 

<? 0 WTa Experiment Farm 25, 290 

C1I«B lanoe Experiment Farm ... 25, 379 
ll^y^gan Demonstration Farm. [Ill] 25, 121 
Hay or Wheat Btacks, How to Build ... 25, 815 

VarietiFs 25, 234 

Local Experiment Plots, Coonabarabran 26, 359 
Suitability of Australian Hard 

meats ior 26,470 

Hair Vairiaties of Wheat, [III] ... 25,230 
Wheats compared with 

and Western 25, 583 

Jliglt bafimamt lor fanners 25» 921 


raos. 

Wheat and 

Poisoning Sparrows 25, 112 

Sheep on the Wheat Farm 25, 255 

Reaper-Thresher. [111] * 25, 376 

Seed-wheat VarictieB 25, 880 

Treatment of Seed Wheat ... — 25,237 

Varieties for Albury District (Hay) ... 25, 268 

Wheat and other Cereals recoin- 

monded by the Department ©f Agri- 

oulturt for 1914 26, 113 

Wngga Growing CroplJompotitKwi, 1913 25, 29 

Wht at Culture m Dry Districts. . . ... 26, 8!6 

in North-west 25, 448 

Wheat Engorgement in Hor'-cs 25, HI23 

Wheat-growing and (Hiltivation ... 26, 811) 

^in Ihc West 25, 174 

Wheats Competing at R.A.S. Show, 

1914 25, 571 

[-See also Experuront Farms and 

Stations; Foddoia, Forage Plantb; 

Fimgi; Insects, Injurious; Rust; 

Smut.] 

Distmes — 

Bunted Ears of Wheat 25, 343 

Diseases of Wheat 25,720 

Flag Smut of Wheat {CrocysU,s triHn). 

llll] 26,285 

Rocommondations for Btmt Prevention 25,237 

Rust in Wheat 25, 533 

Wheat Straw Breaking Down through 
** Contortion ” or attack of Insects ... 

[Ill] 26,377 

White FimgUH or Powdery Mildew 

{Erymph grmninis) 26, 1604 

Vandm — 

Bayah 26, 196, 210, 391 

Bobs ... 26, 1 13, 210, 235, 383, 391, 572, 880 
Bomen ... 26, 113, 188, 196, 210, 230, 235, 391 
Bimyip ... 26, 5, 34, 35. 36, 1 13, 188, 196, 

210, 235, 301, 475, 684, 662, 820 

Canberra 36 230 

Cedar ... 25, 36, 68, 113, 196, 210, 571, 662. 


Cleveland ...26, 113, 188, 196,210,235, 383, 662 

College Purple 35 34 

Comeback... 25, 6 , 68, 113, 188, 196, 210. 236, 
391, 476, 637, 672, 683, 820 

Dart’s Imperial 26, 35, 86 , 196, 820 

Farmer’s Friend 210 

Foderatmn... 25, 30, 34, 36, 36, 113, 185, "l96, 

820 

Firbank ... 26, 30, 34, 35, 36, 113, 188. 196, 

210, 227. 235, 391, 475, 662, 819,820 
Fbrence ... 25, 113, 388, 196, 210, 227. 236 

380, 391, 475, 637, 683, 662, 820 

Genoa 25,379 

28. 35, 362, m 

Hard Federation , 26 664 

H*ynes’ Blue Stem 26, 113, iss’ 236! 379 

t 26, 113, 219, 286, 384, 415 

Impoml 28. US 

lmi»ov«d BtaiBwaM isiat 

In^Rnmter ... ... _ 
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Wmt Slid 

otmtinued. 

Swh 

Mm, Bnown 

])J0tS 


-Varkiies- 


PAGE. 


Med&fth ... 
K»rdao ... 
N^wmiA ... 
Fetatx Surprise 
Plover 
Ptirple Straw 
Rattling Jack 
Rjriftor 

SaragoHa. 1, 2, 8v 
Stein wedsl... 

SunHct 
Thew 

Wallace 
Warran 

Whit? Ijammas 
Yandilla King 

Zealand 


25,34,210 

25, 113, 227, 2S5, 476, m 

25,196 

2&, 35, 36, 113, 1S8, 196, 
210,285,383,391,820 
25, 219, 573 
... 26,230 
... 25,34 

... 25,673 
25, 34, 188 
25,210.820 

25,196 

25, 118, 188, 106, 210, 235, 384. 

391, 820 
... 25,470 
5,35,113, 186, 235,384. 475, 
637, 820 

26. 1 13, 230, 235. ^75 

25, 113, 188. 196,210,227.236, 
380, 415, 663 

^,196 

25, 113, 188, 196, 210, 236. 301, 
476, 662, 820 
25,3.5.186 
26,34,36,113,188,196, 
210,236. 384, 391,820 
26, 30, 34, 36, 36, 1 13. 210, 236, 
301, 662. 819 
White Cedar {Mdia azedarach), [6>c 
Forestry.] 

White Fungus or Powdery Mildew. [See 

Wheat — l)%s(aaM.] 


White-fronted Heron (Blue Crane) (Xoto^ 
phoifx novwdwllandioi). [See Birds.] 
Whlte-whlged Chough (Corrom.z: mclanor- 
hamphtis). [Bea Birds.] 

Wild Melon (Cuctmis myriocarpm). [ See 

Botany and Flora of N.8.W.; 
Poisonous Plants.] 

Wine- 


.^alysea of Now South Wales Wines 25, 343, 567 
Australian Wines as sold in England ... 25, 971 

Orange Wine 25, 913 

Vinification 25, 366 

[(See oho Viticultmt .] ^ 

Imre Weed {Polygmtm avkidare). 

Weeds.] 

WfHMV'THl. [(See Citrns Fnnith^Dmam] 

WdOMighir ExyerisMst Fhim. [See 

Bxpeviment Farms and Stations.] 

Weed Idee. [See Insects, Injurious.] 

Weedd»of^ Meths, [See Indocts, 
Injuebus.] 

Cbeirtsruction of Sheep Dips. [HI.] ... 25,771 

Meskne md Oro&sb^^s 25, ^6 

Bheep^raising on the North Coast ... 25, 
Sheep Yards for Small Flocks. [HI.] ... 25, W 

IVejwMiaSmn of Falters’ Wool 25, H9,86 

[($es>ei5fo Sheep.] 


X 

XuithorrhSBft sp. (Gras»4ree). [See 
Botany and Flora of N.S.W.; Poi- 
sonous Plants.] 


z 

Zhldfer tricolor (Black-^bceasted Plover). 
[See Birds.] 

Zoeteropg ceruleseens (Silver Eye). [8ee 
Birds.] 

^gOUldf (Silver Eye), [^ec Birds.] 


COLOURED PLATES. 


FA(^m PAGE 

Birds — 

Black-broastcd Plover (Zom’/cr trieolGr) 26, 874 
Block Cockatoo [CalypWrhifnch'us 

f menus) 25, 874 

Bronze Cuckoo, The [Ckalcococcyx 

(hampTococeyx) pkigmis) 26, 388 

Brush Turkey, or Watt ed Talegalks 
{TaUffalhs {Cathdurus) hthami) ... 25, 792 

Mallec i’b w] or Lo^\ an {Lipoa ccelUita ) ... 26, 792 

Nankeen Night Heron {Nydkorax 

cahdcmkvs) 25, 1952 

Pheasant (Doucal. or Scrub Pheasant 

{Ceniropus phastavivs) 26,388 

Silver Eye. The {Zosterops cecratesccna, 

Z,gQuldi) ^,292 

Spur-winged Plover (lobimnellva 

lobatua) ... 25, 970 

Stone Plover or Land Ciirle\\ [Burhinua 

gralUmis) 26, 970 

White-fronted Heron or Blue Crane 

{Notophoyx Nor<B*hoUandicB) 25, 1052 

White-winged Chough or Black Magpie, 

The {Coreorasc melanorhafn phua ) ... 25, 292 


Fungi— 

The Hvineiiomycotes 
Walei 


of New South 
26, 888, 1948 


Insects — 

Sheep and Other Blo'z Flies 

Peach — 

Kia-Ora Peach 

PulkFs Cling Poach ... 

Prickly Pears of Interest to Australians — 

Opuntia microdmys 

Opurdia (Xopalm) eocMnilUfera 

Queensland Prickly Pear, A 


25,756 

25, 419 
25,334 

26. 138 
25,883 
26,620 


PLATES. 

BmhiNQR. 

Cow Balia at Bathurst Experiment Fa: m. .. 25, 982 
Design for Farm Residence 

OAfTLE. 

I),ityC»ttle 
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FACING FAQli 

VtkTES-^continued, 

Explosives. 

Demonstmtion at Oerringoiig 25,170 

Explosives in Agriculture 25, 032, 033 

Eritit. 

Ungraded Mandarins 25,016 

Etjnoi. 

A rmilhria melkn and ('ladoa ixirim sp. ... 26, 052 

Black Spot of the Orange 25, 048, 040 

Bro\vn Spot of Mandarin 25, 050 

Flag Smut of Wheat 26, 286 

Fungus and Other Dist'anes of Apple Trees 

25, 1040, 1041, 1042, 1043, 1044, 1045 

Orasses. 

Curly Hard Orass .. 26,472 

iPanicim hdopus 26, 1034 

Panic urn notochtovum 25, 1034 

Straight Hard (}mw[Lfplnrn\ cyUvdricu,s) 26, 473 
Insects. 

Animal Parasites 26, 770 

Peach Tip Moth 25, 414 

Scale Inseets of Australia ... 26, 136, 316, 600 

601.680,876,986 

Sheep Maggot Fly {Calhphora rupjacicts) 
and its Parasite 25, 1 10 


FACING FAGl 

Pld^TES — conUnuei, 

Oats. 

Ouyra — A New Oat 25, 237 

lx)ose Smut of Oat ( UHilayo avert cc) ... 26, 1020 

Sunrise— A New Oat ... 25,236 

Typt's of Oats 25, 1018, 1019 

Pigs. 

Imported Berkshire Boars 25, 962 

Imported Poland China ik)ar8 26, 965 

Imfjorted Tam worth Boars 26, 963 

I mporte d 7’am s\ orth So n s 26, 964 

PRJCKLY Pears. 

j Prickly Pears of Interest to Australians — 

Opuntia {SopalHt)C(Hhi'tiilbjeru ... 26,884 

1 OpunUn{X()p(tlea)defec1a 25,138 

Queensland Piickly JV*ar, A ... 26, 518, 510 

roT\TOi:s 

PotaUies 25, 832, 8,33, 834, 835, 836, 

837, 838, 830, 840. 841, 842, 843 

Mrs( KLLAKEOrS. 

E\|H*rmients with Lucerne . 25, 1030»1031 
Head (’onformation in British Breeds o! 

Sheep 26, 557 

Reaper-Thresher, The 25,376,378 


AUTHOR INDEX. 


PAGE. 

A 

ALLEN, W. J.- 

Brown Olive Seale on Passion Vines ... 25, 41 2 
Necessity for Grading Fruit, The. [ III. 1 25, 916 

Orchard Notes ... 26, 87, 178, 268, 363, 455, 

645, 630, 720. 822, 914, 1006, 1008 

Pears for the Albury District 26,414 

Use of Evaporator m Drying Fruit. 

' 26, 693 

^ARNOT, A. C— 

Trip Through the Orchards of Tasmania 
and Victoria, A 26, 73 

ABPERY, C.— 

Lucerne -growing 25, 541 


B 

iBALDWIN, J.- 

^ Butter-making in Summer I'ime 26,715 

IBARLOW, H.- 

Molasaes Meal for Dairy Cattle ... 25, 1059 


BARTLETT. H.- 

Field Expt'nincnts with Wheat, 1013 — 

Wagga Experiment Farm 25. 380 

BASSETT, (i H.- 

B^*e Culture 25, 447 

BEAVIS. A.— 

Onion (Lowing 25, 451 

BIRKS, W. R.- 

Dry Farming 26, 367 

Ensilage Making 26, 1001 

Farmers’ Ex^'riment Plots— 

Western District. I III] ... 26,210,836 

How to Increase the Carrying Capacity 
of Wheat-gruAving Land 26, 1086 

BLOOMFIELD, C.— 

Wheat Growing in the West 26 174 

i ‘ • 

I BLUNNO, M.— 

Australian Wines as sold in England ... 25, 071 

Vinification 25, 355 

BOOKS, T.— 

* Care of the Horse 


25, 1095 
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FACE. 

BBEAKWELL, E.— 

Prought-resistant Grasses and Fodder 

Plants 26,385 

Experiments with Vaiions Types of 

Lucerne. [Ill] 25, 1029 

Grasses at Hawkesbury Agricultural 

College 25, 053 

Pastures of the Coast, The. }Ill.] ... 25,278 

Rhode.s V. Paspalum for the Riverina ... 25, 598 

Weeds on the Mununibidgce Irrigation 
Area 25, 1025 

BRERETON, W. LK (iAY— 

The Ust! of Tobacco Wash 26, 310 


COGGINS, H. C.— 8^"" 

Explosives in Agriculture. [III.] ... 25,857,929 

COHEN, Uonel 

Some Obst'rvations on Arsenical Dipping 
Fluids 25,937 

CROaSMAN, H. A. T).-~ 

Chaff V. Grain for Pioiit 25, 360 

CULLEN,— HT/r 

Pea Growing J; ... ‘ 25, 85 

D 


BROOKS, A.- 

Ash Concrete for Use on the Farm. 

[111.] 26,10.53 

(^instruction of She( p l)i ps. f 111. ] ... 26, 77 1 

Design for Farmer's Cottage Residence. 

[m.] 25,9.35 


BROWN, F. d.— 

Fruit-growing in Conjunction with the 
Farm 25, 54 1 

BROWN, d.- 

Rock Melon Culture 26, 723 

BROWN, W. L.- 

Harro win g G ro \s ing Cro pa 25, 029 


c 

CAIENES, J, E.- 

Ostrich Farming in N.S.W 25, 149 

CAMERON, — 

How Best to Settle the Pilliga Scrub 
Lands 25, 77 

CARNE, W, M.— 

Algaroba or Mesquite Bean 26, 419 

Notes on Date Culture in America ... 25, 805 
Paspalum dilatatu7n--liim to Distinguish 

Good Seed 25, 808 

Tree Plantmg in l^nthoni California ... 25, 51 

CASHMERE, A. d.- 
Most Suitable Wheats for Hay for the 
Hillston District ... 25,258 

CASHMERE, W.-~ 

Flag Smut 26,360 

CHEEL, E., and MAIDEN, J. H.-- 
Notes on Panicum hehpvs, [111.] ... 26, 1033 


DARNELL-SMITH, G. P.- 

Bliick Spot of the 'romatu 25, 1009 

Diseast‘d Tomatoes 25,26 

Flag Smut of Wheat. [111.] ... ... 25,285 

! Fungus and Other Diseases of Citrus 

i Trees. [111.] 25,945 

j Potato Scab .. 26, 809 

; Wheat Straw’ Breaking Down Through 
! “ Contortion " or Ihrough the Attack 

; of Insects. [Ilk] 26,377 


DARNELL-SMITH, G. P., and MACKINNON 

Fungus and Other Diseases of Apple ^ 
Tices. [Ilk] 25,1037 


DE LITTLE, W.— 
Seed-Wheat Varictu's 


26, 829 


DITZKLL, F.- 

Ciiltivation of Maize, The 25, 997 

Farmers’ Exjieiinipnt Plots— 

Northern Districts. [Ilk] 26, 831 

Farmers’ Kx|ierim(mt Plots— 

North-Western District. (Ilk]... 25, 188,845 

Luce nie, Hay, and Chaff 26,005 

Wheat Culture 25, 448 


DUNK, W. H.- 

Waste Products of the Farm 26, 361 


DUNKLEY, A. D.- 

Vegetable Growing in Dry Diatricls ... 25, 1093 


EALES, d. J.— 

Orange Wine 

EAST, W. .).- 
Dairying ... 


26,913 
25, 84 


CLELAND, J. Burton — 

Experimental Feeding with Some 
Alleged Hiison Plants of N.S.W. ... 25, 65 
Hymsuomycetei of N.S.W., The rUl-] 

25, 507, 885, 1045 


F 

FROGGATT, J. L., and FROGGATl’, W. W.- ' 
Sheep Maggot Elies.— Suggestions iis to 
Checking „ 25. (PS 
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PAGBL 

FEOGGATT, W. W.— 

itniiiiAl Pwrftsites. [Ill] 85,765 

iMotivorous Birds of N.S.W. [Coloured 
Pl*te«.3 85, 291 , 387, 701, 873, 909, 1051 

NutOrawCoccid.The 85,440 

BeftoliIJipMoth, The [III] ... 86,413 
Scale Insects (“ Coccidao ”) of Aus- 
tralia. A Descriptive Catalogue of. 

[Ill] 25, 127, 311, 690. 677. 876, 083 

Sbi^p Maggot Fly (CalUpitmn rufifacks) 

and its Parasite, The. [111.] 26, 107 

Sheep Maggot Flics. [Colouicd Plate.] 25, 766 
Wood-boring Moths Attacking Vines ... 25, 342 

PBOGOATT, W. W , and FROGGATT. J. L.— 
Sheep Maggot b"ius, SuggcBtions as to 
Checking 25, 763 

FROGGATT, W, W., and McCARTHY, T.— 
Parasito o f the Sheep Maggot Fly ... 26, 7C9 

G 

<3ABLANI), H.— 

Explosives in Agriculture 25,541 

GENNYS, R. H.— 

Annual Report, 1912-13, Glen Innes 
Experiment Farm, Demonstration 

Area 25, 327 

Harvest Reports, Season 1913-14, Glen 
Innes ExjK'riment Farm 25, 370 

GILDER, P. 0.- 
Narara ^'itienltu^al Station, The. 

[UK] 25, 403 

GRUXSELL, d. H.- 
Eftieient Metliod of Poisoning Flying- 
foxes, An 25, 651 

OITRNEY, W. B.— 

Spraying for Thrips 25, 821 

Thrips in Orchards 25, 685 

GUTHRIE, F. B.— 

Common Salt as a Poison for Sto ek ... 25, 603 

Fixing the Ammonia in Liquid Manure ... 25, 144 
Noto»on Wheats (bmpeting at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show ... ’... 26,671 

northern and North-western Wheats ... 25, 583 
Spraying and Co us 26, 60 

GUTHRIE, F. B., and MUSSO, L. A.— 

Analyses of New South W ales’ Wines... 25, 343, 

687 

GUTHRIE, F. B., and RAMSAY, A. A.— 

List of Fertilisers in N.S.W., 1914 ... 26, 243 

H 

ftjWDWra:.!). J. w.- 

OiV|M«. »,0C7 


VAQl. 

HADLINGTON, J.-~ 

Bumble-loot in Fowls Ji^>144 

Caponising ... 85,126 

Chicken Feed Mixture, A ... t5|l59 

Oonstruction of Poultry Buildiw, The. 

[UK] 85, me 

Goeking-boilers on Poultry Ftim. 

fXllJ 86,098 

Fowl Tick, The. fill] 85,346 

Guinea Fowls ... 85,619. 

How to Start a Poultry Farm 25, 436 

Incubating Duck Eggs 25, 62 

Mating Fou ialor Utitit y Purpose s ... 26, 160 

Mites and Lice on Fowls 25, h06 

Monthly Poultry Notes 25, 990, 1079 

Ophthalmia in Chicks 26, 104 

Plans for Poultry Equipment 25, 306 

Poultry — Cost of Production and 

Values ... 25, 705 

Poultry Farming in Combination with 

Agriculture 25, 173 

Poultry Fairaing on the Murrumbidgee 

Irrigation Area 25, 69 

I Poultry Farming on Small Areas ... 25, 434 

I Rearing and Monngf im nt of ('hicktrs... 25, 627 

I Seasonable Work for Ibultrv Keepers... 25,63, 

I 165, 253, .361, 438, 531, 623, 709, 811, 901 

Starting a Poultry Fnrm 25, 320 

I Turkeys uUh En iarg(d Crops 25,229 

' HAGAN, D. - 

System of Haymaking 25, 78 

HAMPSHIRE. P. C.- 

' Pfollth from Dairying 25,119 


HAYWOOD, A. H -. 

Aiuiual Rf port, inPi-LT— Grafton Ex* 

I perimcnt Farm Dcmorntration Ait a 26, 820 

, HAYWOOD, A. IL, and MYERS, M.L.— 

' Second North Coast Egg-laying Com- 

, petition 25,621 

HBNR^, Max— 

' External Parasites in Shtep 25,374 

I HERBERT, T. d.— 

Ostrich Farming 85^ 386 

HERPS, J. J.— 

I Bean Culture 25, 1060 

, HERPS, L,— 

I FYuitGrouing 25,. 178 

! HOLLOW, R. C.- 

How to Build a Hay or Wheat SUek ... 85, 01 6 

HITTCHINSON, John-- 
Haymakktgand Statihing ... ... 85,13 
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J 

JACKSON, H. V.— 

Kxpom and Cold Storage 25,504 

JENKINS. I).- 

Hints on Grafting Phylloxera-reaiatant 
Stoeks. [IlL] 25, 689 

JONKS> J. B.— 

Farriery 25, 262 

K 

KELLY, H, J.- 

Harvest R(n>ort, lOrj— Nyngaii Demon- 
stration Farm (111.] 25,121 < 

KERLE, W. D.~- : 

Potato Ex jHsrimentB, 1913 25,293 

Trial of BerNeem or Egyptian Clover at 
Grafton Exiieriment Farm, A ... 25, 1028 

KOOK, 

Construction of a Hay Shed 25, 911 

L 

LAPTHORNE, U— 

Manures and Manuring 25, 631 


MAJOR. H. S.— 


FAOIL 


Dipping of Sheep in New South Wales, 

^Tbe 25,369 

Dorset Horn Sheep in Australia, fill.] 26, 21 
Preparation of Fanners’ 'Woolfor Market 25, 80 
Sheep Yards for Small Flocks, [111.]... 25, 776 


MAKIN, R. N.- 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— -Mam* 

Experiments, 1913-14 26, 741 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— Potato 
ExiJeriments. 1913-14. [111.] 26, 7,'51, 841 

South Coast Wintei Fodder Plots, 1913 25,227 

MARKS, G.— 

Broom-making on the Farm. (111.} ... 25,689 

Conservatjon of Fodder 25, 464 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots — Maize Ex- 
periments, 1913-14 26,737 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots — Potato Ex- 

j)ciinumts. 1913-14. (Hi.] 25,746 

Laymg Doum, Maintenance, and Im- 
provement of Permanent Paetmes ... 26, 79 

North Coast Winter Green Fodder Ex- 
periments, 1913 25, 219 

MARRIOTT, H. N.— 

Foal and the W’orkig Horse, The ... 25, 907 


LEECH, J.— 

Manuring 

... 26,269 

LEWW, C. F.~- 
Queensland Fruit Fly, The 

... 26, 1089 

LORIMER, P. W^— 

Fallowing and Its Eileets 

... 26,630 

Farm Horse. The 

. . 26, 

LOWE, R.- 

Qeneral Agriculture 

... 26,632 


M 

llACKINNON, E., and l)ARNELL.fiMITH, 

G. !>.- 

Ennpis and Other Diwaws of Apple 
Trees, till.] 25,1037 

ITAIDEN. J. H.— 

Additional Skin-irritating Plant. An. ... 26, 41t* 

HMertms m Fodder Plants 933 

Humm ekgauH as a Skin-irritating Plant 25, 236 
Olmria eUiptiea (Native Daisy).., ... 25, 619 
Priekly fears of Interest to Australians. 

[Ooloiuod Plates. ) ... 25, 1 37, 61 9, 88:i 

Some Plants which Irritate the Skin ... 25,61! 
Tai^astf VwKa proJiferuSf var. aHms ) 26, 1 77 
Uwftil Australian Plants. 25, 471 

|iAIDEN^„/. CpEEJ-, E,- 

NoteaonPamcm [Bl.] ...26, 1933 


MATHEWS, J. W,— 

Farmers’ Sheep, The 26, 443 

Fattening Sbce]» on Turnips 25,182 

Sheep and Wool for the Farmer. [III. 1 26, 93 

41 ) 1 . 5 ,^) 3,645 

Sheep-raising on the North (Oabt ... 25,266 
MORANT. T.— 

Most Suitable Ty|H^ of Shiep tor the 
Small Farmer 26, 717 

MUSSO, L. A., and GUTHRIE, F. B.- 
Analvses of New South Wales Wuies ... 

25,343,587 

' MYERS. M. L., and HAYWOOD, A. H.— 

Second North Coast Egg-laving (’ciu- 
1 petition 25,621 

McCarthy, T , and frogg att, w. w.- 

Parasite of the Sheep-Maggot Fly ... 25,759 

McDURMID, R. W.— 

Eawkesbiiry Agricultural College Field 
Expriments with Wheat. 1913 ... 26,66-. 

I MCDONALD, A. H. E.-- 
' Emergency Food for Farm Horses, An... 25, 968 
I Harvest Report, 1913-14 — Coonamble 
j Expriment Farm 25,288 

! McGHFFIN, A.- 

; Poultry in Con junction with Fruit Grnw- 

i ing ... '25,261 
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McINNES, J.- 

Value of Bird Life 25, 643 

MACINNES, L. T.- 

Value of Herd-testing, The [111.] 25, 493, C15, 793 

McKenzie, r. c.- 

Rabbit Destruction 25, 81 

McMillan, j. c.- 

Winter Fodder Trial, 1913 — ^Wollongbar 
Experiment Farm 25, 415 

N 

NELSON, J. W,— 

Poultry Keejiing 25, 76 

0 

O’OALLAGHAN, M. A — 

Colouring of Margarine, The 25, 797 

New South Wales Dairy (battle Records 

and Standards, fill.’] 25,889 

Official Milk and Butter Records, llll.j 25,37, 
123, 335, 417, 516, 613, 967 

Scientific l)air\ Instruction 25, 1063 

Testing the Capacity of Pure-bred Cattle. 

[HI] 25, 239 

O’CALLACHAN, M, A., and ROSS, H.-- 
Scale of Points for Judging a Mixed 
Dairy Farm 25, 106 

p 

PATCH, C.-- 

Potato Growing 25, 995 

PEACOCK, K. W.- 
Annual Report of Demonstration Area — 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, 1913 ... 25,861 
Cowbailfl at Bathurst Ex])eriment Fann. 

fin.J 25, 981 

Harvest Report, 19111- 14 — Bathurst 
Experiment Farm 25, 381 

PEARCE, C. F.-- 

Past Season, The 26, 451 

PINN, A. J.- 

Asparagus Culture. |T11.] 26, 106o 

Fanners’ Exjieriment Plots— Potato Ex- 
periments, 1913-14, [III] 26, 744, 829 

Onion Culture ... 26,411 

POTTS, H. W.- 

Baoon Curing 25,337 

PRIDHAM, J. T.- 

Identification ef the Varieties of AVheat 25, 234 

NcwOtits. [Ill] 25,236 

New Varieties of Wheat. [111.]... 26,230 

Pli^kt Improvement for Farmers 25,921 


PAOXj 

R 

RAMSAY, A. A., unci GUTHRIE, P. B.— 

Listof Fertilisers in N.S.W., 1914 ... 25| 243 

READ, A. E.— 

Cultivation of the Orchard 25, 84 

REYNOLDS, M. H.— 

Annual Report, 1912-13— (Wra Ex- 
periment Farm Demonstration Area. . . 25, 325 

Field ExjM;*riment8 with Wheat 25, I 

Harvest Reports, 1913 14— (Wra Ex- 
periment Farm 25, 290 

I ROGERS, H.— 

1 Storage of Explosives on the Farm, The 25, 1049 


ROSS. H. 

Cost as a Factor in Wheat Production... 25, 959 
Farmers’ Ex])eriment Plots --W’heat Har- 
vest, 1913-14 25, 185 

( Jreon Maize for M liking Cattle 26, 1 11 

Malting Harley for the Dubbo District... 26, 125 

Poisoning vSparrows 25,112 

Sheep on the Wheat Farm 25, 955 

Treatment of Set‘d Wheat, Tlic 25, 237 

ROSS, H., and O’CALLAGHAN, M. A.- 
Scale of TViints for Judging a Mixed 
I Dairy Farm 25, 106 

ROUGHLEY, (\- 

Cultivation of Orchard Land 26, 1091 

■ RUDKIN, S. - 

j Fj(‘ld Expi^riments with Wheat, 1913*- 

Nyngan Demonstration Farm ... 25,473 


s 

SHAW, J. W.- 

Cultivation of Oats in N.S.W., The [111.] 26, 1013 
Farmers’ Experiment Plots—Potato 
i Ex])eriraent8, 1913-14. |lll] ... 25,748 

I Farmers’ Exjieriment Plots— Western 

I District 25, 214 

I Reaper-Thresher, The. (HI.] 26, 376 

i 

I SHELTON, E. J.- 

Recont Importations of Stud Pigs for 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 

W 26, 963 

SMALL, .1. R.- 

Bee-farming ... 26, 635 

SMART, J. W.~ 

Co-operation 25, 444 

SOMMERLAD, E. C.- 

Co-operation ... j*, 170 
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STENING, F. S.— 

Importance of Type in Stock-breeding 
and Crop Fanning 25,263 

STENING, H. C.- 

Discing Stubble Land before Ploughing 25, 27 
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Field Experiments with Wheat* 

CoWllA Exi’eriment Fau^i. 

V.— A MANURIAL TRIAL; and VII.— A HARVESTING 
TRIAL, 1907-1912. 


M. H. RJA’NOLDS, Manager 

[The discontinuance of these expcrnneiits on their present site, owinir to the ])ie\alence 
of black oats and other weed growth in the continuous wheat section, and llu‘ transfer 
of thi.s section to another part of the Farm, make the time an opportune one to publish 
a complete summary of the rcbults. During the six years m which the expeniiients 
have been carried out on a comparable basis, sufficient data have come to light to 
warrant the drawing of cort^ain broad conclusions. Many ai these were referred to in 
the article on “ Continuous Wheat Crowing” in the May issue of the A{// fCuUura/ 
Oazeife, while others are indioateil in the present report. The outstanding feature of the 
experiments is the value of superphosphate in improving yields when wheat is cultivated 
continuously, and the advantage of either bare fallowing or growing a fod<lcr crop lu 
maintaining fertility. The burning of the straw apjiears better practice under Co wi a 
conditions w'hen wheat is grown continuously, while there is very little advantage to 
be gained by either of the three methods of disposing of the straw under bare fallow 
or fodder crop The Kxperiments Saiwrvision Committee, under whose control the 
experiments have been earned out, pri‘aent the report as the first definite instalment 
of the work done in connection with this important investigation. — E d.] 

As these two experiments are interdependent, the results obtained from them 
are de?alt with in the one report. 

Experiment VII. 

Object : — To determine the effect upon the succeeding wheat crop, i.e., upon 
the fertility of the soil— of the different methods of dealing with the 
straw after the grain has lieen harvested. Bric'fiy, rhis experiment 
(leU^nniues the relative merits of the diftereiit methods of harvesting 
pra itised by our farmers. 

This experiment is divided into three sections, f-o that comparisons can 1^ 
ma le uiuler different conditions of growing whf^at, viz. : — 

Section 1. — When wheat is grown each year on the same land ; 

Section 2 — Wlien vNdieat is grown in aheriuiD^ years on the same land, a 
fodder crop being grown in otlmr 5'*‘ars ; and 

S€ctio7i 3. — When wheat i.s grown in alternate years on the sanu^ land,tlie 
land in other yeans being baie fallowed. 

Each section is in turn divided into three blocks, which are coniparisl >vith 
one another, and in which (1) the straw is bui*iit, (2) the straw is ivmovtnl 
with a reaper and binder, and (3) tlio straw is ploughed under. 3'hc first 
block represents the practice of harvesting with the stripper and burning off 
the straw ; theseeon 1, the practice of harvesting with the reaper and binder ; 
and the^third, the practice of liarvcsting wiili tiie stripper an<l ploughing in 
the straw. 
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Eacli section is thus subdivided into three blocks. Sketch A shows the 
arrangement of the sections, and Sketch B the arrangement of the blocks 
and the manner in which they are harvested. 

A comparison of the results obtained in each section will furnish information 
as to the most suitable syst(‘m of growing wheat in this district — whether 
wheat grown each year on the', same land, or in alternate years in conjunction 
with either bare fallow or fodder crops, is the most profitable. 

Experiment V. 

Object : — On each of the blocks mentioned above a rnaiiurial trial is con- 
ducted to ascertain the chemical nee^ls of the soil, under the diflf<'r(nit> 
rotations and methods of harv(*sting practised, by the efiect upon tho 
yield of the wheat crop of the continued application of simple and 
mixed fertilisers or no fertiliser at all to the same land. Each block is- 
divided into plots, which are manured as in Sketch C. 

Fodder Crops in Section 2. 

Tlie fodder crops grown in CM^niK'ction with Section 2 have bcini, during 
the various years, as follow : — 

IfiOG — Black tares, 1908 — liap(‘, 

1907— „ nK)9* -Black tares. 

1910 — Kape, which was d(‘stroye(l by the depredations of cater- 

jullurs, ncccssitalifjg resowing with Skinless ])arlcy. 

1911— llai)e. 

I91li — Black tai’cs and barl(‘y (tnixed). 

These fodder crops w^ue never fed-off as a whole, but were always ploughed 
in. It would liave been perinissihlo to f(‘ed-ofi each plot sc'parately. 

Blocks Required. 

The numb('.r of blocks retpiired were as follows : — 

In Section 1, when* wheat is giown each year on th(‘ sanu^ land, one set 
of three blocks, namely, (1 TX, X, and XI. 

In Sections 2 and in wliicli wheat is grown alto.rnatidy with fodder 
crops and bare fallow respectively, two sets each of thre(‘ blocks. In Section 
2, B 11, Til, and IV were cropped with wheat in alternation with F VTI and 
VIII and C VI II, the former being cropped in 1907,1909, and 1911, and 
the latter in 1908, 1910, nncl 1912. In Section 3, B V, VI, and VIJ were 
cropped with wheat in alternation with F IX, X, and XI, tlu^ former being’ 
cropped in 1907, 1909, and 1911, and the latter in 1908, 1910, and 1912, 

Treatment of Land prior to Planting Wheat 

The land was (bleared and bi-okeu uj) in 1906, and prior to the commence- 
ment of these experiments the land required for each section w'as cropped for 
one year uniformly with wlioat, namely :-In G IX, X, and XI, Federation * 
in F VJI, VTII, IX, X, and XI, and G VIII, Plover; and in B IJ, HI,' 
IV, V, Vi, and VII, Schneider. This treatment was such as would tend 
to make the land for each section uniform and even. 
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Sketch A. 

Arrangemfint of nections. 


iSection 1. 

VVheat eveiy year. 

Section 2. 

Wheat and fodder crops Thise tino sHl>nertio 7 hs are 

in alternate years. cropped mlth vdieaf aftermtfoly. 

SEfrnoN 3. 

Wlicat ainl bare fallow Theup two snhnPcfionH arf 

in alternate years. cropped with wheat atleruately. 

Sketch B. 

Arrangemonfc of blocks. 

Bu>ck 1. 

Harvested with Stripper. 

Straw burnt. 

Block 2. 

Harve.sted with Strippt*r. 

Straw reinovetl with Reaper and Binder. 

Buk'k 3. 

Harvestfjd with Stripper. 

Straw ploughcMl in. 

Sketch C. 

Ari'aiigt‘iuenfc of Plots. 

Plot 1. 

No manure. Check Ph' 

Plot 2. 

Sulphate of Ammonia or Dried Blood.* 

Superphosphate. 

Plot 3. 

Superphosphate. 

PLor 4. 

Sulphate of Potash. 

Plot 5, 

No manure. Check Plot. 

Plot 6. 

Sulphate of Ammonia or Dried Blood.* 

Plot 7. 

Sulphate of Ammonia or Dried Blood.* 

Sulphate of Potash. 

Plot 8. 

Su^hate of Potash. 

Plot 9. 

Sulphate of Ammonia or Dried Blood.* 

Superphosphate. 

Sulphate of Potash. _ . . . - . 

PW)T 10. 

No manure. Check Plot, 

Pf.OT 11. 

Division. 


* See Manurial Table oti pa^re 6 for complete method of manuring throughout the eix yearu. 
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Preparation of the Land. 

As soon possible after the wheat grain was harvested, the straw on 
Block II in all sections was cut with a reaper and binder and removed. The 
straw on Block I was then burnt. After this was done, the land in Sections 
1 and 2 was disc-ploughed about 5 inches deep, in accordance with a plan 
which ensured that all the ridges and “ clean-out ” furrows were located at 
the boundaries of the plots or on the divisions, as soon as possible, and 
immediately harrowed down to a fine tilth in readiness for sowing the 
succeeding (;rop. 

Section 1 was then sown with wheat during the latter half of the sowing 
season. 

Section 2 was sown with a fodder crop as soon as seasonable^. Tie fodder 
crops which were grown are enumerated under “ Rotations and Cover Crops.’’ 

Section 3 was allowed to remain undisturbed until early spring, when it 
was disc-ploughed about 5 inches deep, in accordance with a plan which 
ensured that all tlm ridges and “clean-out” furrows were located at the 
boundaries of the plots or on the divisions. 

In Section 2, the fodder crop was ploughed under in the spring, the 
ploughing being similar to that on Section 3. Unless special cjr(‘uuistan<*es, 
such as excessive weed growtli, n»quired otlierwise, the ground in Sections 2 
and 3 was left as ploughed until the succeeding wheat harvest was over. The 
ground was then cultivated in a uniform and thorough manner so as to main- 
tain a loose mulch of dty eai'th 2 to 3 inches deep and to destroy all weed 
growth. The ground was not replouglusd before planting wheat, but w'hen 
necessary it was freshened or loosened by cultivation. 

Prior to 1908, the (mltivatinn was done with a spring-tooth cultivator and 
harrow ; since then the one-wny disc cultivator has almost entirely taken the 
place of the former impleiiu’nt. 

The above is an outliiit‘ of the ploughing and cultivation that was given to 
each section since tlie cojnnu'ncemi^nt of these t‘xperiments in 1907. Of 
course, in Sections 2 and 3 tlie two series of blocks for each that w(Te in use 
were worked in alteriiatioii, tijus giving an experiment crop of wheat every year. 

. Planting the Wheat Crop. 

Just prior to planting, each block was measuied out and jackets were 
placed to indicate the position of the line. From 1907 to 1909 the line was 
run out a hand-niarkHr, and in 1910 and onw^ards by a marker on the 
diill, which the drill- wheel liad to follow in sowing each plot. In F and (I 
series the plots are 973 links long and 16 links wide, to allow of one drill 
width being sown. In B series the plots are 500 links long, and are 29‘3 
links wide to allow of two drill W'idths — /.e., one round — being sown. 

The seed for all tlu^ plots was then treated uniformly for the prevention of 
hunt (stinking smut) in the succeeding crop, with the fungicide calculated to 
give tlie most satisfactory result*^. The bluestone and lime-water treatment 
was used in 1907, 1908, and 1909, and the bluestone and salt treatment in 
1910. The latter treatment has since been discontinued, and the former one 
woe used again in 191 1 and 1912. 
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The varieties of wheat sown in tlie different years were as follow 

1907, Section 1, Bunyip; Sections 2 and 3, Comeback. 

1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, Bunyip was sown in every section. 

The planting was uniform for all the plots, which were all sown at the 
same rate per acre, namely : — 

1907, 42 lb. of Comeback, or 1910, 36 lb. of Bunyip. 

36 lb. of Bunyip. 1911, 42 lb. of „ 

1908, 42 lb. of Bunvip. 1912, 57 Ih. of „ 

1909, 42 lb. of „ 

They were also sown at the same regular depth, and at the same time — 
i.e,, on the same day, tvo successive day.s, or two days as close together as 
the weather would permit. 

As it was desirable that all sections should Ix' planted at the same time 
the planting never took placti earlier than the middle of the planting season — 
the middle of May — in order to allow a reasonable time in which to properly 
prepare the land on which wheat was sown each year — Section 1. 

Fertilisers. 

As stated in the general directions above, each bhx^k is subdivided into 
eleven plots, composed of ten plots for comparative puri)oses, and one 
division for convenience in harvesting and cultivation. Thc^se plots were all 
manured in accordance, with Sketch C, These fertilisers were applied to the 
wheat crops only — i.e»y directly with the wheat in each case ; no fertiliser 
was applied to the cover crops where such were grown. The fertilisers were 
tlistributed evenly and uniformly on the plots. This was doue by using a 
drill with a fertiliser attachment or distributor. To facilitate an even 
distribution, each fertili.ser was increased in bulk by the addition of dry 
sand — a non -fertilising material— and also to such a bulk (found by actual 
trial) as would allow ail the ftu’tilisers to be sown by the same speed-gear or 
speed-rate of the fertiliser distributor. 

After Cultivation. 

The ground was harrowed after planting the seed to ensure proper covering 
of the seed, and to level the ground by filling in the drill wheel-marks. 
During its grow^th the crop was harrowed ^vbenever sufficient rain fell to 
form a crust on the soil, and this practice was continued, if necessary, until 
the crop shaded the ground. 

Harvesting. 

The portions of the plots harvested for comparison were taken fiom the 
centre of each plot, the ends, which were likely to cause variations as the 
result of influences outside the plots, being cut off and rejected. The portions 
of the plots thus harvested for comparative purposes were reduced to such an 
area as would permit of easy computation, but they were not reduced more 
than was absolutely necessary to comply with this condition. 

The crops on all the plots were stripped in a uniform manner. 
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Besults. 

The results of these experiments for the years of 1907 to 1912 — from 
the commencement of the experiments — are given in the tables that follow. 

The ‘'Natural” and “Percentage” yields were fully explained in the 
Gazette iov February, 1911, under “Tillage Experiments with the Plough,.”* 
on page 167. 

Table showing methods of Manuring. 

Experiments V and VII, 1907-1912. 


Plot No. 

1907-1910. 


1911. 


1912.* 




lb. 1 


lb. 


IK 

1. 

No manure... 

... 1 

i No manure 

1 


No manure 


2. 

Sulphate of ammonia 

60 

Dried blooil 

106 

Dried blood (1910 
sample). 

51 


Superphosphate 

90 

Superphosphate 

87 

Superphosphate (1912 
sample). 

118. 

i 

3. 

Superphosphate 

90 

1 Superphosijhate 

87 

Superphosphate { 1 912 
sample). 

118 

4. 

Sulphate of potash... 

30 

1 

Sulphate of potash ... 

30 

Sulphate of potash 

1 (1910 sample). 

144 

1 

i 

5. 

i No manure 

1 

|... j 

No manure ... ...| 


No manure 

••• 

6 . 

Sulphate of ammonia 

j 

60 

Dried blood j 

! 

106 

Dried blood (1910 
sample). 

51 




1 ‘ 


' 


7. 

Sulphate of ammonia 

i ^ 

i 

[ Dried blooil 

106 

Dried blood (1910 and 
1911 samples). 

48-7 


Sulphate of potash... 

1 30 

Sulphate of potash ... 

1 

30 

1 

Sulphate of potash . . . 

144 

8. 

Superphosphate 

90 

Superphosphate 

87 

Superphosphate (1912 
sample). 

118 


Sulphate of potash... 

30 

Sulphate of potash ... 

30 

Sulphate of potash 
(1910 sample^ 

144 

9. 

Sulphate of ammonia 

60 

Dried blood ... 

106 

Dried blood (1910 
sample). 

61 


Superphosphate 

90 

Superphosphate 

87 

Superphosphate (1912 
sample). 

118 


Sulphate of potash ... 

30 

Sulphate of potash . . . 

30 

i 

1 

Sulphate of potash 
(1910 sample). 

1 

Hi 

10. 

No manure 

1 

... 

No manure 


No manure 

... 


• In 1911 the Experiments Stiporvision Committee fllxed the amount of fertiliainfr ini 
uture years follows r^-PjOe 20 lb„ KjO 7i lb., and N 6 lb. The weight of manure used d 
U analysis, it Iwlng calculated to give the quantities quoted per acre. 


pr^ients for 
lepends upon 
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Tablk I. — Continuous Wheat. 


{a) Crop stripped and straw afterward.s burnt. 
Series G, Block IX. Variety, Bunyip, 






— - * 





- „ 

Plot. 

Yield. 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Averauo. 









_ — 

— ' -- 

1, [check] 

Actual 

. bU8. 

22 0 

18-7 

. 

33*3 

20*5 

7*1 

13*5 

19-2 

2. 

Actual 

) 

buflJ 26*2 

22-3 

31 -e 

23-2 

12*4 

24*9 

23-4 


Natural 

ft 

21*7 

18*8 

31-6 

18-8 

7*0 

11*3 

18*2 


Percentage ... 


120-8 

118-8 

100*0 

123*0 

1771 

220*0 

128-8 








— — 

— . — — 

— 

S. 

Actual 

bus. 

26-2 

21*2 

31*6 

24*5 

12*3 

17*3 : 

22^2 


Natural 

ti 

21 -.3 

18-8 

29*8 

17*2 

6*9 

9*2 

17-2 


Percentage .. 


122-6 

112-5 

106-0 

142-8 

1770 

188*3 

129-0 

i. ... 

Actual 

bus. 

20-8 

18*5 

28-5 

16*3 

7*5 


18*3 


Natural 

f 1 

21-0 

18-9 

28-1 

16*5 

6*9 

... 

18-1 


Percentage ... 

•• 

99-2 

97*8 

101*6 

105*3 

108*9 

1 

... 

101*1 

5. (check) 

Actual 

bus. 

207 

19*0 

26*3 

13*8 

6'S 

49 


6. 

Actual 

bus. 

19-8 

16*9 

26*3 

r 

1 14*8 

i 4 V 

i 

' 2-6 

14*2 


Natural 


20-6 

; 19*1 

[ 26*2 

I 14*0 

6*6 

j 6*3 ’ 

15*3 


Percentage ... 


96-3 

I 88*5 

! 100*5 

! 105*9 

1 

1 72*8 

I 49*1 

ns 

7. 

Actual 

bus. 

?3-2 

' 17*7 , 

25*1 

j 18-3 

1 6*0 

5*2 

15*9 


Natural 

t» 

20-5 

19*2 

26*0 

1 14*2 

1 6*4 

! 5*8 

1 15*3 


Percentage ... 

... 

112-8 

1 

92*2 i 

96-5 

129*4 

1 94*2 

1 90*6 

! 103 9 

i 

8. 

Actual 

bus 

[ 

25-8 

24*0 

28*5 

1 22*2 

! 11*6 

13*6 

20*9 


Natural 


20*5 

193 

25-9 

14*3 j 6*2 

6*2 

15*4 


Percentage ... 

... 

126-2 

124*4 

110-1 

154*6 

188-3 

217*5 

135*7 

1 

9. 

Actual 

bus. 

25-3 

24*0 

28*7 

25*3 

10*7 

‘ 20*0 

22*8 


Natural 

If 

20*4 

194 

26*7 

14*5 

5*9 

6*7 

15*4 


Percentage 

... 

124*2 

128*7 

__ 

111*5 

. 

174*7 

179*6 

I 298-9 

144*8 

I 

o 

Actual ... 

busj 

20*3 

i 

19*5 

1 

25*6 

14*6 

6*7 

7*1 

1 

15*5 
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Table I. — Continuous Wheat. 

(b) Crop stripped, and straw afterwards removed with reaper and 

binder. 


Series (i 


Block X. Variety, Bunyip. 


8. 


Actual 

Natural 

Percentage 

Actual 
K atural 
Percentage 

Actual 

Natural 

Percentage 

Actual 

Natural 

Percentage 


— — 

- 




— 


1 


Plot. 

Violrl. 

1907. 

1998. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

' 1912 

Averajife. 

1 

1. {check) Actual 

1 

bus. 17*8 

19*9 

20-2 

7*8 

i 2*7 

I 

i 

i 5*6 

12 3 

2. 

Actual 

bus. -21*2 

23 3 

27-4 

16 '.I 

6 1 

14 6 

JS 2 


Natural 

„ 18-3 

20-0 

20-2 

8-3 

2-6 

.5 0 

12*6 


Percentage ... 

.. , 116 4 

1 

116*7 

135-S 

198-1 

236*8 

290*0 

144-4 

3. 

Actual . . 

bus 20*0 

‘23 6 J 

24*6 

12-2 

4 *8 

10*7 

16-0 


Natural 

„ 18*8 

20 1 ' 

20-2 

8*8 

2 *.7 

4*6 

12-6 


Percentage 

. 106*2 

117-8 1 

12-2* 1 

137-7 j 

189*7 

234-9 

128*0 

4. .. 

At?tual 

bus.' 19 3 

19*9 

22-1 1 

8-0 

-2-7 , 

6 0 

12 8 

1 

Natural 

„ i 19*3 

20*1 1 

20-1 i 

9 3 

2-6 

4 1 

12-6 


Percentage ... 

..i 100*0 ‘ 

1 i 

98-9 , 

109 8 ' 

85*7 

108-1 

1-22 0 

101-6 

6. {cheeky^ 

Actual 

bus., lirs 

20-2 j 

20*1 

9 8 

2-4 , 

3*0 

12*7 


10. {ch€ck)\ Actual 


bus. 18'8 
» H)2 

...I 98*2 

bus.} 18‘7 

I 18-5 

.. ! 100*7 


16*5 
10 9 
82*9 

16*3 

19-6 

83*2 


bus. 


22 8 


24*2 
19*3 
•i 127-6 j 125-4 


17-9 ! 


bus. 


22*7 23*8 

17-3 j 19*0 
131-4 j 125*3 


bus., 16-6 ! 18*7 


18*6 
20 3 
91-6 

22*1 

*20-5 

107-6 

266 

20*8 

128-1 


9*3 

10-6 


2*8 I 
3-0 i 


2*9 

4*3 


87-8 ; 93-0 I 67*1 


11-0 I 

11*4 : 


3-7 

3*6 


96-2 102-8 


1-9 

6*1 

i 


11-5 
129 
89 1 

1-2-3 

13*1 


37-5 I 93-9 


21-2 

12-2 

173-0 


«-7 

4-2 


11-1 

5*8 


204-5 ! 196-3 


! 


31-3 ; 22*8 
21-0 j 13-0 
149-a ! 176-2 


21-2 


13*8 


12^7 

4-9 

260*2 

6*6 


12-1 

6*3 

191*2 

7*0 


19-1 

13*4 

142-6 

20*9 
13*6 
168 7 

13-8 
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Table I. — Continuous Wheat. 

. ,(c) Crop stripped, and straw afterwards ploughed in. 
Series G. Block XI.. Yanety., Bunyip. 


Plot. 

Yield. 


1 11)07 

' 1908. 

I 190f». 

i 

, 1010. 

1911. 

191 >. 

ciatfu. 


_ 

— — 

: . 

' - 

1 . „ 

L . . „ 

— 



1 . {ch(»cl ) Actual 

1 

j 

bus : 16*8 

17-2 

' 25 r> 

1 

' 13-5 

5 1) 

5 0 

13-9 

2. 

Actual 

bus 

22 0 

220 

31*6 

2.3 3 

11*6 

18 8 

21 5 


Natural 

i • 

lOT) 

17-3 

23 8 

133 

52 

4-5 

13 4 


Percentage 


133 7 

1 127*2 

1 

1.32-9 

175 0 

278*6 

418-6 

160-4 

3. 

Actual 

bus. 

19S 

21-9 

29-9 

20*7 

11*9 

11-4 

19*3 


Natural 


10 H 

17*4 

22*1 

13*2 

4*7 

4*0 

13*0 


Percentage . 


1196 

1*25*9 

135*6 

157*0 

251*0 

286*5 

148-5 

4. 

Actual 

bus 

1.V8 

17*7 

23 6 

17*2 

5*7 

4*3 

14*1 


Natural 


10 7 

17*5 

20*3 

13*0 

4-3 

3 -.5 

12*6 


Percentage . 


94-.S 

lOM 

116 1 

13*2 0 

132-5 

' 

120 7 

111*9 

5. (check) 

Actual 

. bus. 

16-8 

17*6 

18*6 

12-8 

3 6 

3-0 

12-1 

6. 

Actual 

bus. 

20*7 

16 3 i 18*8 

1 

' 13-8 

3 3 

3*1 1 

12*7 


Natural 

ft 

16 9 

17*5 

19-7 

j 1.3.3 

43 

3*7 1 

12*6 


Percentage .. 


122-4 

9.3-2 

96-3 

1 103-7 

1 

77*1 

84*4 

1 100 8 

7. ...j 

Actual 

bus. 

23*7 ‘ 

16-9 

24*0 

. 

17'7 

5*6 

3*6 

15*2 

j 

i 

Natural 

»> 

16-9 

17-4 

20*8 

1 13*8 

5*0, 

4*4 

1.3*1 

1 

1 

Percentage . 


139 6 

97*4 

115-2 

1 1*27*7 

111*1 

81*9 

116*0 

8. 

Actual 

bus. 

25-8 

2P7 

30*4 

22-0 ; 

13*3 

11*2 

1 21*2 


Natural 

It 

170 

17 2 

22*0 

14*3 1 

6*8 , 

6*1 

1 13'6 


Percentage ... 


151 9 

143*3 

138*4 

153*5 1 

231*4 j 

22J 3 

i 

155*8 

9. 

Actual 

bus. 

24*5 

23-5 

31*7 

23*2 

13*2 

10*1 

21*0 


Natural 

I* 

17*1 

171 

23*1 

14*8 

6*6 

5*7 

14*0 


Percentage ... 

... 

143’4 

137’3 

137-3 

156-2 

203*7 

176*3 

150*0 

10. (cAeeJ 

Actual 

bua.j 

t 

17-1 i 

1 

17*0 

1 

24-2 { 

15*3 1 

1 

i 

7*2 ! 

6*4 i 

14-6 
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AgHeuUnral Gazette of N.S, W. 


[Jan. 2, 1914 


TabiiX IL — Wheat aftee Babe Fai.low. 

Etrij^ped, Bad Etrov afterwards burnt. 
Yaxig^f— DMoeback in 1S07 ; Buayifi aubaequently. 


Plot. 

Yield. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910 

1911. 

1912. 

Average. 

1. {check) 

Actual 

bus. 

33-7 

17-1 

35*9 

23*7 

16*8 

21*8 

24*8 

2. 

Actual 

bus. 

30*2 

181 

27*7 

25*0 

14*5 

31*7 

24*5 


Natural 

»» 

33*6 

17*5 

35*4 

24-2 

16*4 

21 8 

24*8 


Percentage ... 

... 

90- 1 

103*2 

78* 1 

103*6 

88*4 

145*1 

98*8 

3. 

Actual 

bus. 

30*0 

18*0 

31*9 

26*2 

18*6 

26-4 

25-2 


Natural 


334 

18*0 

35*0 

24*7 

16*0 

21*8 

24*8 


Percentage ... 

" 

89*9 

100*0 

91*1 

1061 

115*3 

120*9 

101*6 

4. 

Actual 

bus 

32*0 

16*7 

35*9 

25*3 

14*4 


24*9 


Natural 

t * 

33-2 

18*6 

34*6 

26-2 

16*7 


25*4 


Percentage ... 


96*4 

90*6 

103*9 

100*7 

04-9 


98*0 

5. {check) 

Actual 

bus. 

33-0 

I 

18*9 

34*1 

25*7 

16*3 

21-9 

24*8 

6 . 

Actual 

bus. 


16*6 

34*4 

23*2 

14*1 

21*2 

237 


Natural 

>» 1 

33*5 

18*8 

33*9 

25 3 

15*3 

22*5 

24*9 


Percentage ... 


971 

88*2 

101*4 

91*6 

92*2 

94*0 

95*2 

7. 

Actual 

bus. 

33*4 

16 9 

36*6 

22*8 

13*7 

22*5 

24*1 


Natural 


33*9 

18*7 

33*7 

24*9 

15*3 

23*1 

24*9 


Percentage ... 


98*3 

84*8 

108*5 

91*6 

89*6 

97*2 

968 

8 . 

1 Actual 

bus. 

33-7 

17*9 

37*2 

26 7 

16*8 ; 

30*2 

26*9 


Natural 


34*4 

18*7 

33*6 

24*6 

15*3 

23*8 

25 0 


Percentage ... 

j 

98*0 

96*9 

110*8 

104*4 

109*6 

127*2 

107*6 

9. 

Actual 

bus. 

31*5 

16*3 

29*9 

26*5 

15*5 

28*6 

24*5 


Natural 

>) 

34 9 

18*6 

.33*4 

24*2 

16*3 

24*4 

25*1 


Percentage . . 


90*3 

87*7 

89*6 

105*4 

100*9 

117*2 

97 ‘6 

p 

1 

Actual 

1 

bus. 

35*4 

18*5 

332 

23*8 

15*3 

1 ' 

26*0 

25*2 
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Jan. 2, 1914.] Agricultural Gazette of N.8.W. 


TaBI.£ If. — W hkaT .APfEK BaKB BaLLOW, 

(i) Ci-op stripped, and straw aft<!rwards removed with reaper and binder. 
Series and Blooks B VT and K X. 

Variety — Comeback in 1907 ; Bunyifi subse(juently. 


Plot. 

j Yield. 


j l!n)7. 

' 1«08. 

, 

1909. 

1910 

' 1911. 

1912. 

Averatre. 

1. {check) Actual 

1 

buh.j 34 0 

i 18-7 

35*4 

22-2 

15-6 

1 

22-0 

24-7 

2. 

Actual 

bus. 

1 330 

18*5 

29 7 

23*3 

13-7 

20*4 

24-1 


Natural 

» > 

j ;»-3 

18-4 

34-9 

2*2*9 

15-4 

21*5 

‘240 


Percentage ... 


; 00 3 

100 9 

851 

101-7 

! 890 

i 

122-S 

98-0 

3. 

1 Actual 

bus. 

3.-7 

17-3 

281 

26*3 

16-8 

238 

24*0 


1 Natural 


34 U 

180 

34 4 

23-7 

: 15-3 

21-0 

24-4 


j Percentage ... 

1 

9.‘J4 

90] 

81*7 

no -9 

110-1 

113-3 

98*3 

4 

Actual 

bus.I 35 '0 

15‘7 , 

32-8 

26-2 

1 

. 14*8 

20-5 

‘24-1 


Natural 

» > 

j 33-7 

17-6 

33*9 

25-4 

15-1 

20-5 

24*3 


Percentage ... 


j 105 5 

89-0 1 

90-7 

102-5 

1 980 

100-0 

99*1 

5. {rhrck) 

Actual 

bus. 

: 33 5 

17*3 : 

33-4 

25-3 

; 14-9 

20-0 

24-1 

6. ..i Actual 

bus.! 35 s 

10-3 1 

.35-4 1 

24-7 

, 13-6 : 

19 3 

24-2 


Natural 

}> 

33 0 

170 , 

33 0 j 

24*7 

' 15-8 ; 

19-6 

24-2 


Percentage ... 


105'7 

92 0 ! 

105-3 ' 

100-0 

' 93-2 ' 

98-5 

ICHVO 

I 

7. 

Actual 

" 

bus. 

34*3 

lO'S ; 

38-9 i 

23*2 

i 14-7 

19-5 

24-6 


Natural 

if 

34*3 

17 9 ; 

33-8 1 

24-1 

i 14-2 

1 1 

19-1 

23-9 


Percentage ... 


100 0 

93-9 1 

114-9 ; 

1 

96 3 

103-0 1 

j 101-9 

103-0 

8. 

Actual 

bus. 

360 1 

201 j 

34-7 i 

25-8 

i 

1 29*1 

27*0 


Natural 


34 7 ■ 

18-2 I 

34-1 

23-4 

i 18-9 

18 7 

■ *23-8 


Percentage ... 


10rr3 

110-4 ' 

1 

101-9 1 

J 

110-2 

1 114-2 1 

1 i 

155*2 

113*4 

9. 

Actual 

bus. 

34*1 1 

i 

19-8 1 

i 

361 1 

26-2 

i 15*5 i 

25*0 

1 

25-9 


Natural 

>♦ 

35-1 

18*5 1 

34 3 j 

22-8 

; 13-6 i 

18*2 

23-7 


Percentage ... 


06-9 j 

1 

107 0 1 

i 

102*4 ! 

1 

114-8 

1 114-2 i 

; ! 

135-8 

109-2 

— 



“ ~ 


j 

1 



j 


10» (c/ieyjjfc) 

Actual 

bus. 

35 e j 

18*8 I 

34-5 j 

i 

22*2 

• 132 i 

! 1 

17*6 

23-6 
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Agrimllnral Gazette of N.S.W, 


[Jan. 2, 1914 


Table JI,— Wheat after Bare FalIow. 

(c) Crop stripped, and straw afterwards ploughed in. 

Series and Blocks B Yfl and F XI. 

Variety — Comeback in 1907 ; Bunyip subsequently. 


Plot. 

Yield. 


1907. 

1 1908. 

i 

1900 

1 

1910, 

toil. 

i 

1 1912 

1 

1 Average. 

1. {check) 

Actual 

bus. 

36-0 

1 

18-7 

34-2 

( 

i 

29*3 

15-1 

t 

! 19*8 

25-6 

% 

Actual 

bus 

29-5 

20-7 

36-2 •24-8 

14*1 

24 .3 

24*8 


Natural 

,, 

35- 1 

19 I 

34*0 

28-2 

14 8 

19-.3 

25*1 


Percentage .. 


84- 1 

108-7 

103*6 

1 

88*2 

0.>*7 

1*26 7 

j 

98*8 

3. 

Actufil 

1 

bus.! .S2'3 

' 21 3 

! 29 9 

28-0 

16*9 

27-5 

25-8 


Natural 


3P2 

1 19*4 

33-7 

27-0 

14*6 

18 8 

24*6 


Percentage ... 


04-7 

109-8 

88*6 

10.3*7 

109-7 

145-7 

104*9 

4. 

Actual 

bus. 

307 

: 20*4 

34*3 

2.'5-2 

15 2 

19T) 

24*2 


Natural 


.33-3 

19 7 

33*6 

25*8 

14*2 

18-4 

24*1 


Percentage . 


92-4 

103*3 

102*3 

97*4 

107*3 

105*9 

100*4 

0 . {check) 

Actual 

Inis. 

32 4 

20*1 

.33*3 

24*7 

13*9 

18*0 

23*7 

Cu 

, Actual . . 

bus 

35- J 

1 

i 16-5 

38-2 

24*7 

; 13 2 

18*2 

24*3 


Natural 

,, 

32*3 

; 19-6 

33*9 

24*8 

I 13-7 

13*7 

23*8 


! Percentage . . 


108 6 

! 84-0 

i 

112*8 

99 6 

96-3 

97*3 

102*1 

7. 

Actual 

bus 

340 

16*4 

36 9 

25-8 

14-0 i 

19 1 

24*4 


Natural 

> i 

32 3 

192 

.34*4 

•24*9 

13-6 i 

10 5 

24*0 


Percentage ... 


i05*2 

85*5 

1 

107*2 

103*9 

102 9 ‘ 

1 i 

97 9 

101*7 

8 

Actual 

bus. 

31 9 

21 7 

1 

37*1 

24*8 

16*1 

1 i 

29*6 

26*9 


Natural 

9» 

32-3 

18*7 

36*0 

25*0 

13*4 

20 2 

24*1 


Percentage ... 


98*7 i 

115*9 

103*1 

99*6 

120*1 

146*8 

111*2 

9. 

Actual 

1 

bus. 

30*3 

I 191 

3*2 8 

25*3 

14*7 

26*4 

24*8 


Natural 

>> 

32-3 

; 18 3 

.36 6 

25*1 

13 3 

20*9 

24*2 


Percentage ... 


93 7 1 

104*6 

92*3 

lOM 

110*6 

1*26*3 

102*8 

10. [check) Actual 

i 

bus.j 

1 

32*3 1 

1 

17*8 

^6 1 

25*2 

13*2 

21*7 

24*4 
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Jan. 2, 1914.] AgrictUtural Gazette of N.S. W. 


Table III. — AViieat aptrb a Fodder Crop. 

(a) Crop stripped, and straw afterwards burnt. 
Series and Blocks B TV and F VIII. 
Variety— Conieback in 1907 ; Bunyip subsequently. 


Plot. 

Yield. 


19U7 

1908. 

1909 

1910. 

iini. 

191 ». 

A\trHv(<‘ 

jh. {check) 

Actual 

hufl. 

33 0 

19*5 

33*9 

2.5*2 

16*5 

34*1 

27*0 



Actual 

bui^ 

33> 

■21-4 

36 7 

26-7 

16 5 

36-1 

28-4 



Natural 

>> 

32*8 

19T» 

34 1 

25 7 

16 0 

32*0 

‘2«-7 

ft 


f’ercentage 


101 2 

109r> 

107-8 

103*7 

103-3 1 

1 

117*8 

106-4 


Actual 

bus 

33*2 

20-3 

.35 0 

26 S 

17-3 

33 9 

27 8 


Natural 

>• 

3-2-7 

19-0 

34-2 

26-2 

15*5 

30 0 

20 4 

\ 

* 

i 


Perceutage ... 


lol 7 

103 6 

102-3 

102-2 

112 1 

113-1 

105-3 

4 

) 

Actual 

buB.j 33'7 

2(^ 1 

36-4 

27-7 

15 5 

26-4 

26-6 


1 

Natural 


32*5 

19 6 

34 3 

26 8 

14 9 

•28 0 

26-0 


\\ 

Percentage ... 


103 7 

102-3 

106-0 

103-2 

10,3 6 

94 3 

102 3 


¥ 




- 






5 (r|^A;) 

Actual 

bus 

32 4 

19‘7 

34*5 

27 3 

14 4 

*25-9 

25 7 

il 

r - 

‘t 

■ 

1 Actual . . 

bu‘' 

33 > 

18-3 

36-6 

26 2 

15 9 

•2‘i-5 

•25*8 


Natural 


33 1 

194 

34 9 1 

26 h 

, 14 6 

25 9 

25-7 

> 

i 

■ 

Percentage ... 


100-5 

94 3 

104-7 

97-5 

108 8 

1 

94 6 

100*4 

. I 

r 

jl 

II 

■ft 

k 

Actual 

bus 

34 7 

17 9 

[ 34*6 

1 

26-0 

16 6 

23*8 

25*4 


Natural 

) * 

33 8 

19-1 

1 ;-6-4 

• 26*3 

14-8 

25 9 

*25 9 


Percentage 


UU!» 

93 7 

1 97 -S 

9K 7 

105-6 

91 9 

08-1 



— 



- 

- 

- - 




1 Actual 

bus. 

33 2 

19*2 

34-6 1 

‘20-0 

16 4 

34 I 

27*2 

/ 


Natural 

It 

34 5 

18*8 

36 8 1 

26*8 

15-0 

1 2/) 8 

2(> 0 



Percentage ... 

*• 

96 4 

102*1 

96-6 

100*7 

1 109-0 

1 

1 132-1 

1 

104-6 

1 

9. 


Actual 

bus. 

31 0 

>' 1 

1 18-3 1 

1 

37-4 

1 

26*5 

17*4 

34*3 

27-9 



Natural 

»» 

35*2 

18-6 

36 3 

26*3 

15*1 

25-8 

' 26-0 



Percentage ,. 

. 

98 4 

j 98 9 

103 3 

100*7 

135*4 

132-9 

j 107*3 

1 

10. {chmk) 

Actual 

bus.j 

I 

35 9 

1 J8-2 

1 

1 ' 1 

1 36-7 < 

L. J 

34-« 

1 15*3 

25-8 

26*1 
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Table III, — Wheat after a Fodder Crop. 

{h) Crop f<trippecl, and straw afterwards removed with reaper and binder. 
Series and lilocks B JT and G VTll. 

Variety — Comeback in 1907 ; Bunyip subsequently. 


Plot. 

Yield. 

Actual 


1907 

! 1908. 

i 

1909. 

28*4 

1 

1910. 

j 101! 

! 1912. 

1 Average., 

1 . (check) 

bus. 

29 0 

1 160 

29-2 

1 

; 12*5 

34*1 

24*0 

2. 

Actual 

bus 

.32 3 1 20- 1 

35*0 

28*3 

17*6 

36*1 

28-2 


Natural 

,, 

29*4 

I 16*6 

29*1 

28*2 

12-4 

1 .82-1) 

24-6 


Percentage ... 


109 H 

1 121*4 

120*5 

1II0-5 

114-7 

117*8 

1 

1 114*6 

3. 

1 

! Actual . . 

bus 

34*9 

19*4 

36*0 

29-2 

17-9 

33-9 

i 

28*5 


Natural 

,, 

29 S 

i 17*1 

20*7 

1 27*2 

! 12*4 

30-() 

1 24*4 


Percentage ... 


117 1 

i 113*2 

121*2 

1(17-1 

i 114*5 

i 

113-1 

116-8 

4. 

Actual 

bus 

31 '2 

1 

19-.3 

33() 

27*3 

15*6 

2(5-4 

-2.5-0 


Natural 

,, 

.30-2 1 17-7 

30 3 

26*3 

12*3 

28*0 

j 24*1 


Percentage ... 


103 2 

: 108*9 

1 

110*7 

104*0 

126*6 

94 -.I 

1 

1 106*2 

5. (check) 

Actual 

bus 

30-7 

18*3 

31*0 

25*3 

12*3 

25*9 

vs 9 

1 

6. ...1 

Actual 

bus. , 

31*1 

18-6 

33*7 

26*0 

1 15*1 

1 24*5 

i 24*8 


Natural 

i 

30'9 

18*7 

31*3 

25*6 

I 12*8 

1 25*3 

24*1 

j 

i Percentage ... 

1 

"‘i 

100*6 

99*5 

107*5 j 

1 

101-4 

! 

j 118*0 

I 

j 97*1 

) 

! 102*9 

1 

1 

7. 

Actual 

1 

bus 1 

31 i 

18" 
18 i 

34*5 

26*0 

13*7 

23*8 

24*6 


Natural 

■ •> ! 

31 0 

19 1 

31*7 

25*9 

13*3 

24*6 

24*3 


Percentage' ... 

1 

"j 

100 1 

97-9 

108*9 

100 3 

103*1 

j 

96*7 

101*2 

8. 

Actual 

bus.i 

34*0 

22*5 

34*3 

29*0 

16 8 

36-8 

28*8 


Natural 

»» j 

31*2 

19*5 

32*0 

26*2 

13*8 

23-9 

24*4 


Percentage ... 

”*! 

lOK-9 

97*9 

107*0 

110*6 

121*9 

1.52-0 

118 0 

1 

9. 

Actual 

bus. 

31*6 

21-1 

33 2 

•27*5 

15*5 

37 4 

27*7 


Natural 


31*4 

19*9 

32*4 

26*5 

14*3 

23*2 

24*6 


Percentage ... 


100*7 

106*0 

i 

102*6 

103*7 

108*2 

161*2 

112*6 

10. (check) 

1 

Actual 

.. -J 

bus. 1 

31*6 

20*3 

32*7 

26 8 

14*8 

1 

22*5 

24*8 



1 

I 

. 

— 

- - 
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Jan. 2, 1914.] Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W. 


Table III.— Wheat after a Fodder Chop. 

(c) Crop striated, and straw afterwards ploughed in. 
Series and Blocks B III and F VII. 
Variety— Comeback in 1907 ; Bunyip sulisequeutly. 


Plot. 

Yield. 


’ 

1907. 

( 

! 1908. 

1 1909. 

1 

1910. 

* 

1911. 

1912. 

Average 

1. (check) 

j 

j Actual 

1 

bus. 

326 

17-7 

33-0 

24*0 

14-4 

29*2 

25*1 

2. 

Actual 

bus. 

1 

30-4 

i 

I 22*3 

27*6 

1 

23*5 

16*8 

32-4 

25*5 


Natural 


32T> 

j 18*3 

32*8 

24 5 

14*4 

28-6 

25-2 


Percentage ... 


93-4 

121-6 

84*0 

95*9 

116*7 

111*1 

101*2 

3. 

Actual 

bus. 

32-6 1 220 

30 1 

24*7 

17*2 

34-7 

26-9 


Natural 

»» 

32-4 

' 190 

32*7 

25*0 

14*4 

28*1 

253 


Percentage ... 


100 6 

1 115*8 

j 

92*0 

98*6 

119-4 

123-4 

106*3 

4. 

Actual 

bus. 

32-2 

21-4 

j 31*7 

26*5 

15 1 

28*9 

26*0 


Natural 

ti 

32*3 

19-6 

32*5 

25*5 

14*4 

27*5 

25*3 


Percentage ... 


102*8 

i 108*9 

97*4 

103*9 

104*6 

104-8 

102*8 

6. {check) 

Actual 

bus. 

32*2 

20*3 

i 

32*4 

26-0 

14*4 

27*0 

25*4 

6. 

Actual 

bus. 

31*9 

1 

1 19*7 



30*6 

27*0 

j 

14*4 

25 4 

24*8 


Natural 

»» 

32*9 

20*4 

32*6 

25 8 

14*6 

27*0 

25*6 


Percentage ... 


96*9 

96*7 

94*0 

104*8 

98 9 

93*9 

96*9 

7, 

Actual 

1 

bus.l 

31-5 

19*7 

31*1 

“ 1 

27*0 1 

i ■ 1 

14*3 

28*4 

25*8 


Natural 

{ 

33*5 

20*6 

32*7 

25*5 

14 7 

27*1 

25*7 


Percentage ... 


94 0 

96-3 

104*2 

105*7 

96*9 

105*0 

100*4 

8. 

Actual 

bus. 

34*1 

22*0 

36*6 

28*7 

! i 

18*5 

34*9 

29*1 


Natural 

tf 

341 

20*5 

32*9 

25 3 

14*9 

*27*1 

258 


Percentage ... 

... 

100*0 

1071 

111*3 

113*3 

124*5 

128 7 

112*8 

9. 

Actual 

bus. 

34*6 1 

20*8 

37*2 

26*2 

16*3 

I 

32*9 

i 

1 27*8 


Natural 

It 

34*7 

20‘6 

33*0 

25*1 

15*0 

27*1 

25*9 


Percentage ... 


99*7 

100*9 

112*6 

100*4 

- ' 

108*2 

121*3 

107*3 

40. {check) 

Actual 

! 

bas.[ 

! 

• 35-4 i 

20*7 

33*2 

24*8 



15*2 

27-*2 i 

26*1 



L 

1 
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Tables I, II, and HI give the results obtained from each indi^idual plot 
during the progress of tbe^e experiraentB. It will be noticed that Table I 
gives the yields obtained from Section 1, or wheat every year on the same 
land ; Table II, the yields from Section 3, or wheat in alternate years on the 
same land, the land ii;» other years being bare fallowed ; and Table III, the 
yields from S^c‘tion 2, or wheat in alternate years on the same land, a fodder 
crop being grown in other years. Each table i.s then divided into three sub- 
tables (a), (ft), and (c), representing different methods of harvesting, in which 
(a) represents the crop stripped and straw burnt off; (ft) the crop stiipped 
and straw afterwanls removed with reaper and binder ; and (c) the crop 
Stripped and straw afterwards ploughed in. Each of these sub-taVdes gives 
the yields from seven plots manured with either sulphate of ammonia or 
dried blood, which supply nitrogen ; sulphate of potash, which .supplies 
potash ; or superpbo.spbatej which supplies phosphoric acid, either singly or 
in combination. These are compared with the yields of three plots not 
manured at all. 

In ord(T to illustrate more clc^irly the results obtainable from the different 
conditions under which whetit is grown, the different methods of harx esting 
practised, and the various fertilisers used, Tables TV, V, and VT have bfcn 
prepared. Each of the«e tables is a summary prepan*d from I'ables I, IT, 
and ITT, 

Table IV shows tlu^ results obtained from the different methods of 
harvesting employed under each of the conditions of growing wheat. 


Table IV («). —Wheat every Year. 

(1) Straw burnt 

(2) Straw ploughed in .. 

(3) Straw removed with reaper and binder 

Table IV (/>).— Wheat Ih alternation with Bare Fallow. 

(1) Straw ploughed in 

(2) Straw burnt .. 

(3) Straw removed with reaper and binder 


j A^eroK-e Tield 
in Buahels 


18-7 
16*6 
15 0 


24-9 

24-9 

24‘6 


Table IV (c);— Wheat in alternation with Fodder Crops. | 

(1) Straw burnt .. . ... ; 26*8 

(2) Straw removed with reaper and binder j 26*3 

(3) Straw ploughed in ^0 2 


Summarising the three main classes : — 

Wheat every year averagetl 16 *8 bushels per acre. 

Wheat after bare fallow averaged ... 24*8 „ ^ 

Wheat after fodder crop averaged ... 26*4 „ 

With wheat each year there is a marked advantage in the practice of 
burning the straw by the results shown. The practice of burning stubble ia 
fairly general with farmers, and where they follow wheat on wheat the 
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practice is a correct one. How long, however, crops may bo grown n 
tinuously with . similar soils and conditions as those at Cowra, with equal 
yields, and whether stubble-burning will continue the best practice, has f-till 
to be solved. 

Wheat alternating with bare fallow.— -There is but sliglit dilVeronw 
betw-een any of the sections. Tt may be said, therefore, that for the six 
years — three of which the land is cropped for wheat and three bare fallowed 
— the method of disposal of the straw has little or no influence on the yield. 
It is worthy of note that wheat afU*r bare fallow' averaged 8 bushels per acre 
more than the continuous wheat. 


In the wheat after fodder crop section the results indicate that there is a 
sufficiency of organic matter supplied by ploughing in the fodder crop prior 
to cropping with wheat, and thus there i.s not a marked difference between 
the results. It is worthy of note that approximately 1| bu^hels more wheat 
per acre is obtained by this system than the Wt return wheat after bare 
fallow. This season a test is being rrjade of feeding off a portioii of the rape 
in the experiment for comparison puq^oses. 


Table V illustrates the results obtained under the different conditions of 
growing wheat, and is divided into three sub-tables — (a), (6), and (r) — 
referring to the different methods of harvesting. 

Taking the “ Average yield in bushels’’ as a basis for comparison, it will 
be seen that the results obtained fnnn the different conditions under which 
wheat is grown, are as follow : — 


Aveia^o Yield < 
in Bushelh. 


Averaec 

YieU. 


Table V (a).— Straw burnt. 

(1) Wheat after a foilder crop 

(2) Wheat after bare fallow 

(3) Wheat every year 


2C*8 

24*9 

18-7 



Table V (&).- Straw ploughed in. 

(1) Wheat after a fodder crop 

(2) Wheat after bare fallow 

(3) Wheat every year 


26-2 

24*9 

16*6 


22*6 


Table ? (c),— Straw removed with reaper and binder. 

(1) Wheat after a fodder crop 

(2) Whe^ after bare fallow 

(3) Wheat every year 


26*3 

24*6 

15*0 




• 22-0 


Table VI shows clearly the effects of the different fertilisers under each 
condition of growing w,hcut. The ,aveAgo yield of *the’thiee plots, one foi 
each of the methods of harvesting practised, which are manured with the 
same feitiliser under each condition of growing wheat, has been given in the 
Table as tlbe result from the fertiliser. 
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Table VI. — FebtilIvSEr Trials, showing the actual yields obtained 
from the use of fertilisers. 

{a) Wheat every year. 


No, 

1 Manure used. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909 

1019. 

1911. 

1912. 

Average. 

Per- 

centacpe. 

1. {check) 

No manure 

18-7 

18*6 

26*3 

13-9 

5*2 

8*0 

16*1 

100*0 


__ — 



— 


- 


— - 

■ — 

2. 

Nitrogen, phoapboric acid... 

23*1 

22*5 

30*2 

21 0 

100 

19*4 

21*0 

142*9 

3. 

Phosphoric acid 

22*0 

22*2 

28-7 

19*1 

9*7 

13*1 

19*1 

134*5 

4. 

Potash 

18-6 

18*7 

24-7 

13-8 

5-3 

4*7 

14*3 

103*7 

6. {check) 

No manure 

19*1 

i 

18-9 

21*7 

12*1 

4*3 

i 

3*8 

13-3 

100*0 

6. 

I Nitrogen 

19*8 

L ..J 

16*6 

21*2 

12*6 

3*6 

2*9 

1 

12*8 

941 

7. 

Nitrogen, potash .. . j 

•21*9 

17*0 

23*7 

15-7 

5 3 

1 

14*6 1 

1051 

8. 

Phosphoric acid, potash ... 

24-8 

24-3 

28*5 j 

21-8 ! 

1 

U*2 

12 0 i 

1 

20*4 

145*7 

9. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 

1 potash. 

i 24*2 

! 23-8 

1 

30*6 

1 22*8 

1 

12*2 

I 

1 

21*4 

149*8 

10. (cAecAr)j 

No manure 

18*0 

18*4 

23'7 j 

14*6 j 

6*1 

6 *8 : 

1 

14*6 

100*0 


(6) Wheat after Bare Fallow. 


No. 

Manure used. 

1907. 

1 1908 

1909, 

1910. 1 

1911. 

1912. j 

Avoratfe.| 

Per. 

centage. 

1. (check) 

No manure 

34*8 

19*2 

35*2 

25-1 

15*8 

i 21*2 

26*1 

100*0 

2. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid... 

30*9 ^ 

19*1 

30*9 

1 

1 24*4 

1 

14*1 j 

1 27*6 

24-6 

98-2 

3. 

Phosphoric acid 

1 31*3 1 

1 1 

18*9 

300 

26*8 

17 1 

25*9 

23-0 

102*0 

4. 

1 

Potash ; | 

1 

32*8 

17*6 

34*3 

25*2 

14*8 

20*0 

24*1 

99*2 

5. (ehecL) 

1 

No manure 

33*0 

18*8 

1 

33*6 

25*2 

14*7 

20*0 

24-2 

100*0 

6. 

Nitrogen 

34*5 

16*5 

1 36*0 

1 24*2 

13*6 

19*6 

24*1 

99-5 

7. 

Nitrogen, potash 

33*9 j 

18*4 

37*6 j 

23*9 

14*1 

20*4 

24*4 

100*4 

8, 

i 

1 Phosphoric acid , potash . . . 

34*1 

19*9 

1^36-3 

25-4 

16*3 

29*6 

26*9 

110*7 

9. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash. 

320 

18*4 

32-6 

26-7 

15-2 

26*7 

25*1 

102*9 

10. (check) 

No manure 

34*4 

18*4 

34*6 

2.3*7 

139 

21-4 

24-4 

100*0 
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'I AllLE VX. I’ERTILISER TitlALS — , 
(c) Wheat after Fodder Crop. 


m. 

Manure used. 

j 1007. 

j 1908. j 1009. 

1010. 

1011 

101?. 

Axcrajjcf 

1. {check) 

No manure 

, 31*5 

17*7 , 31*8 

26*1 

13-5 

325 

25-7 

lOOO 

2. 

N itrogen, phosphoric acid . . , 

.32 0 

21*3 33 1 

26*2 

17-0 

34*9 

27*4 

107*4 

3. 

Phosphoric acid 

3.3*6 

20*6 ! 33-7 

•26*9 

17-5 

34*2 

27*7 109*5 

4. 

Potash 

.32*4 

20 3 : 33‘9 

27-2 

15-4 

27*2 

20 1 

104-0 

5. [check) 

No manure ... 

i 

31*8 

' 19*8 ! 32*6 

26*2 

13*7 

26*2 

25*0 100 0 

6. 

1 

1 Nitrogen 

32*1 

18*9 j 33‘6 

1 26*4 

' _ 1 

I 151 1 

1 . 

i 24*8 

L 

25*1 

100 0 

7. 

Nitrogen, potash 

32*4 

18*8 U'4 

2o 3 

j 

j 15*2 

! 

25*3 

2<5 4 1 100*8 

8. 

Phosphoric acid, potash .. 

33*8 

21*2 , 35 *2 i 

I 27 ‘9 

17'2 

35*1 

2S*4 

111*8 

9 

Nitrogen, plioaphoric acid, 
potash. 

33 6 

20 *1 1 9 

26*1 

i 16*4 

! 

I 34*9 

27-8 I 108-6 

10. [cheeky 

No manure 

34*3 

19*7 ' 34 1 

25*5 

‘ 15*1 

25*2 

25*7 

100-0 


Tn Table VI the yieUlH of the throe sections, in which tlie straw is 
burnt, removed, and ploughed in, rc.spe(*tively, are averaged, and the result 
stated under each manure. This gen(*ralisation cannot therefore show the 
effects, chemical and mechanical, caused by the presence or absence <^»f straw 
in combination with the several monun’s and the result from their combined 
action. For this information reference may be made to Tables 1, IT, and 
III, and to an article on continuous wht^at culture published in the Agri- 
cultural Gazette for May, 

In the continuous wheat section the application of manure is shown U> 
be most beneficial, its relative value increasing as the yield from the 
unmanured portion decreases. The ht'st return is obtained from the (*omi>lete 
manure, followed closely by the combination of phosphoric acid with jKitash, 
and of phosphoric acid with nitrogen. Superphosphate alone gives a. 
substantial increase of one“thii*d over the six years of the test, whik* the 
results from potash alone, and in conjunction with nitrogen, are slight. The 
use of nitrogen has resulted in a return lower than that of the cheek plots. 

In the ‘‘Wheat after Bare Fallow” section, the increases throughout are 
slight, the ItKist return being given by phosphoric acid and potash, folIov,ed, 
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a long way after, by the complete manure. Superphosphate alone has a 
slight influence for gocKl, while potash and nitrogen alone both yield lower 
returns than the unmanured portion. 

In the Wheat after Fodder Crop,” the best returns are also given by 
phosphoric acid and potash, followed closely by phosphoric acid alone and 
the coniplete manure. Nitrogen, in combination with phosphoric acid, is 
also of considerable benefit, while the effects of the others may be considered 
negligible. 

Placing the manures in order of merit under the three methods of growing 
wheat, and using N to represent nitrogen, P, phosphoric acid, and K, the 
potash, the position will be as follows : — 


' I 

Continuous Wheat. j Bare Fallow. ] Fodder Crop. 

Order of _ . _ i i. . _ 


Merit. 

1- 

Manure. 

N.P.K. 

Per- 

ccMitofre. 

149-8 

Manure. 

P.K. 

Por‘ 

eeutage. 

110-7 

Manure. 

P.K. 

Per 

centage. 

ni-8 

2. 

P K. 

145-7 

N.P.K. 

102 9 

P. 

109*5 

3. 

N.P. 

142-9 

i>. 

102-0 

N.RK. 

108*6 

4. 

P. 

l34-.j 

N.K. 

100-4 

N.P. 

107 4 

5. 1 

N.K. 

1 105 1 ' 

1 

1 ! 

! Checks. 

1000 

K. 

104*0 

6. 

K. ; 

1 

103 7 ! 

\ 

99 -f) ! 

[ N.K. 

[ 100*8 

"■ 7.'' j 

Chcck/i j 

lOU-0 

K. 

99-2 

) 1 


8. 

N. 1 

94-1 

N.P. 

98-2 


100*0 

— 

L . . . 1 

_ . 

' . ; 

1 

„ ; 

. 


It is significant that with one exception tho first £ourplac(\s in each section 
contain phosphoric acid in the fi)riu of superpho-sphate, and among these is 
the ingredient us(m1 alone. Nitrogen alone in two eases out of the three is 
btdow the nnmanui’ed section, and in the third is on the same level 


One of the public libraries is anxious to secure a complete set of the original 
issues of the Fanners’ Jivlletins. The request can be complied with, with 
the exception of No, 9, on ** Flax Growing,” and No. 37, on “ Lucerne 
Growing,” which are not available. If any of our readers has a copy of 
either of these that can be spared we shall be glad to receive it foi- the 
purpose mentioned. A second edition of, No, 37 is in the press, and can be 
forwarded for a copy of the original issue. 
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Dorset Horn Sheep in Australia. 


H. 8, M AJOH, Assistant t(» the Sheep and Wool Expert. 

Oligin of the Breed. 

Like most of the doraesticatt'd bn‘t‘(ls of sheep which are popular at the 
present time, the exact origin of the Dorset Morn is unknown. ]i isclahncd 
that the breed is absolutely pure', and its history dates back for {‘Cvi ral 
centuries. 

In ** Modern Hheep : Breeds and Management,” by “ Hliepherd Boy/' 
appears the folio «ing : -“The Dorset Morn is one of the oldest of the Knglisli 
mutton breeds. As its name implies, it originated in Dorsetshire a very long 
time ago — some writers (daiming 2,000 years. This brml is als(» found in 
large*, numbers in the adjoining county of Somersetshire, where it is higlily 
esteemed as an early lamb raiser, and to it the Christmas and Easter Miot- 
house ’ lamb markets owe mueli for the wondeMul quality which it supplies.’^ 



Pure Dorset Horn L>mbs. 


Points of the Dorset Horn Ram. 

The adult ram is very massive in build, and the hone throughout is hea%y. 
The head is large, and shows great drptli of jaw and breadth acrots the nose 
and muzzle. The horns ura very massive, deeply corrugated, and turn 
spirally outwards. Ti»e ewes possess 'ery small horns, halt-moon in shape. 
The lips are unusually thick, and the ears, muzzle, and skins very pink in 
colour. There is a striking likeness Wtsvaen the head of a Dorset ram and 
that of a clean-faced Merino ram, w hich would suggest some remote connection 
between these two brt*eds. 

The chest of the Dorset is very wide and deep ; the brisket is piominent 
and (lesbyj aiui forces the front legs and shouldtrs very wide apart, thus 
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giving the animal great thickness ‘through the heart.” In this latfber respect 
the breed has few equals. The wither is well formed and tlat ; the top and 
"bottom lines resemble those of the Romney Marsh. 

The rump is well rounded ; and on the limbs, both fore and hind, the flesh 
is carried well down to the knees and hocks. The feet are strong and largo ; 
the hoofs are of a clear honey colour. The face and lower limbs are covered 
with short white hairs. 

The Wool. 

In keeping with its early development and propensity to fatten, the Dorset 
is a poor wool producer, and the best feature of its fleece is its pure white 
■colour when washed. The body wool of Houthdowns and Shropshires is a 
dull white in comparison, and the black points are a source of trouble to the 
fellmonger and wool-sorter. Th(‘ l)orsot ram cuts a fleece weighing between 



Domt Horn Lnmbi. 


7 and 9 lb., and is very lightly covered on the head, belly, and legs, in 
texture the woed resembles that of the black-faced Down breeds. It is short, 
harsh in handle, and deficient in character. Its quality would vary between 
.50’s and 56’s counts. 

General Charactei^ieticB of the Breed. 

The Dorset Horn is essentially a mutton breed, and should always be 
farmed as such. 

It readily adapts itself to the various conditions of climate and pasture. 
The breed possesses many points in common with both the British Ijongwool 
and Down breeds. It is probably the quickest maturing sheep in the world. 
As two tooths the Dorsets are very attractive-looking sheep, but they lose 
their good appearance more rapidly than most breeds ; nevertheless, they 
retain their vitality, and the rams are very prepotent. The ewes are good 
milk-producers, and can mother twins with ease. 
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The Flock at the Wagga Experiment Farm. 

The breed was first tried by the Manager, Mr. McKeown, at Wagga as far- 
back as 1902, but the present fiock of pure-bred stock was not formed till 
1910, when the Department purchased 18 ewes and 5 rams at the dispersal 
sale of the stock of Mr. Norman Hrookman, Glentliorne 8tii<l, Soutli 
Australia. These sheep were of two strains, and were the y>rog(*Tiy of 
high-class English importations. 

At that time it was tlie Department's chief intention to establisli this flock 
at Wagga Farm for the purpose of supplying rams for the err ►ss breeding 
experiments then inaugurate!. As regards th(‘ merits of this breed, within 
certain limits they have exceedtsl all expectations, and it is only on account, 
of their scarcity in Australia that their intrinsic value is not generally know n. 















i 
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Dorset Horn Ewes. 


At the Wisconsin Agricultural (\>llege, U.8.A., tests with diffcuent muttoir 
crosses have been cairi(*d out ov(»r a number of years, and the piogeny of the 
Dorset Horn ram.s have proved their superiority over all other brc^eds 
employed. Americans refer to the Dorset ewes as milk and dairy shee]\ and 
the lambs are termed “ hot-house,” so rapid is their development. 

From the experienct* gained of the bree.d at tlu^ Wagga Fanii w'e are able 
to endorse these opinions. 

At the Wagga Farm all the lambs arc car tagged, so that individual l ecords 
can be carefully kept. In 1912 the Farm had only 70 points of rain betwt^en 
January and June. There was no grass, and all stock had to be hand-fed on 
a mere sustenance diet. The little pure Dorset Horn fiock of *27 ewes 
dropped 30 lambs, and reared 111 per cent. At the age of 3 months the 
whole lot averaged 67 lb, live weight, and at 5 months the average w as 88 lb. 
Heven of the best ram lambs averaged 107 lb. at this time. This year 36 
ew^es were mated, and lambing took place under the favourable conditions of 
a good seas«i. Four e^ves missed, and to the remaining 32 ewes (man}^ of 
which were maidens) 47 lambs were born. Of this number, no few'cr than. 
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30 lambs were twins. Forty-four lambs \ver*e inirked, making a percentage 
of ^122 oil the number of ewes mated. A couple of lambs have since died 
from misadventure. 

On the 14lh of August this year, when th^ lambs vVere aiiproxiniately 14 
weeks old, 23 ram lambs averaged 88 lb. live weight, and 10 ewe lambs 
75 1 lb. ; o:i 9th Si‘ptember, whcm the lambs were 17 v\ceks old, they averaged 
100 lb. aiul 90^ 11). respectively. Two days later these lambs were shorn, 
and cut 2| lb. of very dry wool. 



Dorset Korn Rom l4imbs. 


B(*low are appended the exact live body weights of the lambs t)u the two 
dates mentioned; and, as the eights are in the same order on both dates, 
individual increases can be followed: — 

Ram Lambs 


mil August. 9th September. 

14th August. 

9th September. 

90 11). 

SO 11). 

S7 Ih. 

108 lb. 

98 ,, 

112 „ 

77 ,, 

91 „ 

79 ,, 

98 „ 

94 „ 

112 

hC „ ' 

101 „ 

74 „ 

92 „ 

„ 

95 „ 

82 n 

97 

7S „ 

94 „ 

84 „ 

104 ,, 

74 

90 

86 „ 

107 „ 

101 ,, 

115 „ 

08 „ 

81 „ 

91 ,, 

118 „ 

IK) „ 

1'‘8 ,, 

O'i „ 

t, 

67 

84 ,, 

119 ,, 


74 ,, 

92 „ 

S.5 „ 

JU5 „ 




Ewe Lambs. 


l-hh August. 

9th Scf)touibt*r, 

14th August. 9th September. 

()7 11). 

SI Ih. 

88 11). 

1021b. 

7r) ,, 

9> „ 

08 „ 

82 ,, 

S2 ,, 

96 „ 

77 „ 

98 „ 

G.-) „ 

81 „ 

8> „ 

100 

74 ,, 

88 „ 

77 „ 

92 „ 

80 „ 

88 „ 

74 ,, 

85 ,, 

7S 

92 „ 

59 „ 

78 „ 

78 „ 

99 

84 

104 ,, 
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Tliree lamb4 which were dropped very ktc ar« omitted from tliis list. It 
will be noticed that one ram lamb sciled 131 lb. on 9th September. The 
first Dorset lamb at the Wagga Farm was noticed on 20rh April, anil 
assuming that this heaviest lamb was the first droppeil, it could not possibly 
have been more than 4 months and 11) days old. 

It also will seen that in the short time of twenty-six days many of the 
lamliH gained 20 lb. and over in body weight. One would expect this in pigs, 
bat hardly in sheep. These facts, hearing evidence of the wonderful early- 
maturing qualities of the jiure Dorset Horn, are all the more (‘onvimdng in 
that, from birth up to this last weigliing, the flock wasde])astured on natural 
pastures only. 

The lambs do not retain this rate of increase in weight ovi'r tlie last half 
of their first year. Adult rams bred from the Wagga Faun Hock weigh 
between 200 lb. and 230 lb. in good but not over-fat condition. Tims the 
lambs at lA months weigli half as much as they will bo when fully developed. 

The Dorset Horn Cross for Early Lambs. 

No less than twelve diflferent crogs breeds ai-e being tested for iamb raising 
{among other things) at the Govtnmment E.xperiment Farms. On every 
<K*casion at the sale of these lambs of approximately the same ages, the 
progeny of the Dorset Horn rams and first-cross ewes have brought top prices, 
both in the London and Sydney markets. Though the Dorset Horn crosses 
lack the finer quality of tlie Southdown-oross carcases, this deficiiuicy is more 
than compensated for by the greater live and dressed wenghts of the former 
ero.sses. In lamb-raising the time in which lambs take to reach a marketable 
■condition is all-imporrant to the farmtir ; at the same time, quality must nob 
altogether be sacrificed Recently a consignment of suckers from ilie Wagga 
ExperiiH'^nt Farm, representing twelve diflerent cro s br(*eds, 'w ere foi-warded 
to Sydney for sale. They were penned separately, and ofleieil in lots 
according to the breeding The 1 )orspt JIom-Borcler Leicester- Merino crosses 
lopped the market at 17s. lid. Full particulars of a shipment of lambs 
to London will be found iu the A[p'icfdttiral Gazptte for March, 1912. 

As a breed suitable for lamb raising, when correctly crossed, the Dor&et 
Horn promises to fill a very imp(»rtant position iu this profitable industry, 
which in Australia has liardly begun. 

Recently Mr. Fordo, of “Montrose,” Tarago, New South Wall's, com- 
municated wdih this branch of the D(*pariinent, and a few extracts from his 
letter will intere.st prospective lamb raisers Jnler aVta, Mr. Fuorde says : — 
1 have now been using Dorset Horn rams for two seasons. Last yi'iir I 
used Lincoln rams and Dorsets, and found the Dm set cross lambs a long way 
ahead of the Lin :oln cross. This year 8 Dorset Horn an I 0 Siiropshire 
ram.s were joined with 700 cross-bred ewes, on the 14th January ; but they 
did not start to work for about fourteen days later, as it was very dry hero. 
When the lambs came, in the first 200 T ilonT think there were 20 Bhropshire- 
cross lambs. I only have 1,000 acres of land, and have been runnmg on it 
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1,000 gro^n sheep, be8i(l(3s cattle and horses I spoke of the Dorset Horn 
ten years ago for producing fat lambs, as I was born in. Homersetshire, 
England, and can remember them all my life.” 

Mr. Foorde’s first consignment of this season^s lambs recently arrived in 
Sydney, and were sold in the open market at the Homebush Yards on 12t]* 
November. The following are the prices realised : — 

56 lambs Qr 16s. lOd. to 17s. Id. 

Ill „ ir>s. 2d. to 15s. 7d. 

43 „ 14s. to 14s. Id. 

The whole consignment of 210, all of which were suckers, averaged 
15s. 5d. All thes(' lambs w(*re the progeny of Dorset Hoj*n rains and 
Longwool'Merino ewes, and are the lambs referred to in the letter tjuoted 
above. 


Diseased T'omatoes. 

An inquirer asked for the ])est spray in connection with “ Dlack Spot” in 
tomatoes. In reply, Mr. G. V. l>arnell-SmiUi, Biologist of the Department, 
stated that then' is little doubt but that bactei’ia are the primary cause of 
this disease, and that the ])i*eHenc(' of fungi (usually ^fa(TOf<porin}n toiaaio) is 
secondary ; hence spraying the fruit after the spot has a]>)>eared is not, as a 
rule, of much use. Bordeaux mixture (6“4~50) should be sprayed on the 
plants immediately the blossoms have fallen. 

Obsers^ations point to the conclusion that most of the infection occurs 
through fissures near the base of the style. Fissures and irregular cell 
formations are very common on tomatoes at this point, and when the styles 
fall off a more or less rough scar ofUui remaii.s, which favours infection . 
This probably accounts for the fact that — 

(a) Some varieties of tomato are more free from Black Spot than 
others. 

(?>) The reports of the residis of spraying experiments ai‘e often. 
(Hmtradictory. 

An irregular and intermittent wati'r supply favours the development of 
the disease in question, whih* constant watering with sufficient water to reach* 
the deeper roots is a preventive. 

Exposure to too much bright sunlight also favours the development of 
Black Spot; whereas artificial shading of the plants, allowing them to 
develop sufficient foliage to shad(> the fruit, or oven planting them closer 
together than usual, tends to prevc'ni the disease. 

The use of a large an3^)Uiit of nitrate of soda as fertiliser has a tendency tcv 
make the tomatoes susceptible to Tffack Spot. 
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Discing Stubble Land before Ploughing. 


H. 0. 8'rENING, Inspector of Agriculture. 

The aim of the wheat-grower in districts of limited rainfall should be to 
endeavour to collect and conserve in the soil as much as possible of the rain 
that falls throughout the year, in order to supplement the rainfall during 
the period of growth of the subseciiieiit crop. This is the main olgect of 
fallowing; but our present method ot fallowing allows of a i)eriod of the 
year in which no attempt is made to store up moisture, viz., from harvest 
time to the time of early fallowing in the month of June or July. After 
harvest, the soil, owing to its hard crusted surface, is in a very favourable 
condition to part with its moisture, and the great evax>orating agencies — 
lieat, dryness, and winds — are actively at work. But if the surface of the 
boil can be loosened, and a soil mulch formed, this evaporation can be 
checked, and any surplus moisture left in the lower soil over and above the 
needs of the preceding crop may be saved, and the soil at the same time 
prepared to receive the autumn rains, instead of allowing them to rim off 
the hard surface or become rapidly absorbed by the hot, dry air. 

Since water is the limiting fa(jtor of crop production in dry districts, the 
more moisture that is stowKl in the soil, other conditions being equal, the 
larger will be the returns. Therefore, the farmer who c*an thus start the 
yearns soil moisture account ’’ with a “ balance brought forward and 
increased deposits ” in the early part of the year should make additional 
I)rotits which will much more than recompense him for the extra labour and 
time expended, and in a dry season this additional moisture conserved may 
make all the difference between crop success and failure. 

The soil at harvest time is usually not in a suitable condition for plough- 
ing, owing to its hard, dry state, nor is it advisable to plough at this time, 
as the work can he performed more economically and quickly with a disc- 
cultivator. The land may then be ploughed at the usual time during winter 
or early spring. The disc-cultivator will cut into the hard surface soil, 
creating a loose, dry mulch, which will arrest further evaporation and enable 
the autumn rains to penetrate the subsoil. 

' This early discing before ploughing does more than aid the conservation 
of moisture, and has also much to recommend it to farmers in the more 
favoured wheat districts, especially where it is the intention to sow wheat 
again the following season : — 

1. It chops up the stubble so that it can be more readily ploughed under, 
thus adding valuable organic matter to the soil, and returning to the soil 
the plantrfood it has removed in its growth. It is necessary, however, that 
stubble should be ploughed under early, in order to allow of its thorougn 
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decomposition before seeding operations begin, as drj^ straw decays slowly^ 
and unless thoroughly decomposed it leaves the soil too open, causing a 
tendency for the soil to liry out readily. 

2. It puts the soil into a condition conducive to the germination and 
growth of all weed seeds that are at or near the surface, which growth will 
be destroyed by the subsequent ploughing. 

3. The soil is in a suitable condition for ploughing at any time. In the ^ 
event of a dry spell, the operation of ploughing is rendered more easy, and 
the soil breaks up in much better condition. 

4. It cultivates and pulverises that portion of tlie soil which, when the 
land is ploughed, will be deposited at the bottom of the furrow. One of the 
principles for conserving nioistun^ is that the suh-surface soil should be 
finely pulverised and llrmly (»onipacted, thus increasing its water-holding 
capacity. It also increases its capillary attraction and places it in the best 
possible physical (!oiidition for the germination of the seed and tlie develop- 
ment of plant roots. The root-hairs of plants fet'd on the outside of the 
small particles of soil. Therefore, if the sub-surface soil is cloddy, the 
plant food is “locked u]) in lumps, and the feeding area of the plant is- 

reduced. Thus. pulvt‘ri‘'iim‘ tlie soil may the e(iuivalenl of fertilising it. 
If for this reason aloiu', ilu' early discing of the soil before ploughing is a 
practice that it would be well for the farmer to adopt. 
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Wagga Growing-Crop Competition, 19 B. 


[Tho Miirrumbidgee Pastoral and Agricultural Association arranged a growing-crop 
competition this year on similar lines to that of last year, and with the approval of the 
Minister, Mr. H. C. Steiiing, Inspector of Agriculture for the district, acted as judge. 
The following extracts from the report furnished to the Association by Mr. Stening, are 
published for general information The table showing the methods adopted, and the 
marks recseived is included to show how universal among tho leading farmers of tho 
district are the methods recommended by the Department. The popularity of Federation 
wheat, to which refei'ence is made by the adjudicator, can also be easily seen by a reference 
to this table. — Ed.] 

Op the twenty-four entrie.s for the Best Farm of Growing Crops, one was 
siibsoqueiitly withdrawn, owing to the deterioration of the crop under the 
influence of the hot weather experienced during the early pai-t of October. 
Judging was coininenoed on 23rd October, and completed on 3rd November, 
a delay of two days being occasioned by rain. The total area of crops 
inspected was 10,075 acres, ranging fi'om 200 to 900 acres. After very careful 
examination points were allotted, according to the scale adopted by the 
Association, with the result that the following the prize-winners : — 

Bkst Farm op Growing Crops. 

E. Field 156 points ... Ist prize ... £15 0 0 

A. Wooden ... ... 152 „ ... 2nd ,, ... 7 10 0 

Powell Bros. ... ... 150 „ ... 3rd ,, ... 3 0 0 

Best 100 Acres op AVheat, to be Harvested for Grain, and to be 
Grown on Fallowed Land. 

E. Field 155 points ... 1st prize ... £7 7 0 

A. Alleyn 153 „ ... 2nd „ ... 2 2 0 

A. Lewington 151 „ 3rd „ ... 1 1 0 

Best 100 Acres of Wheat grown for Hay. 

H. M. Hutton 1st prize ... £5. 

Mr. Field gains first prize in two sections by reason of the cultivation his 
land receives, making best use of the ram tliat falls prior to the sowing of the 
crop. The whole of his crop was grown on land fallowed during the winter 
months, and the surface kept loose from spring to seeding time by constantly 
cultivating wnth harrows or spring-tooth cultivator after every heavy rain, 
thus preventing the evaporation of the stored-up moisture. His average 
points were somewhat reduced on account of 80 acres sov»m by him on the 
halves, which did not score as well as the crop on his own farm. 
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It is significant that the whole of the crop of Mr. A. Wooden, tlie second 
prize-winner, should also have been grown on fallowed land. It was necessary 
to deduct points for cleanliness from this competitor, owing to the presence 
of black oats, which gained access to his farm by means of a wash from 
adjacent land. 

Messrs. Powell Bros.’ crops were grown mainly for hay, only 30 acres being 
Federation, but judged from a grain-yielding standpoint, gained sufficient 
points to secure third prize. All tlieir land, two-thirds of which was fallowed, 
had been cropped for very many years. 

I wish to make special mention of Mr. A. Hamilton’s crops on Uobbagum- 
balin. Considering that his third crop land had to concede six pomts for 
cleanliness and six points for cultivation methods to older land, tliis com- 
petitor deserves great credit for running into fourth place, only one point 
behind the third prize-taker. On the whole, his were the best crops examined, 
being very even, clean, and estimated to average 28 bushels, all grown on 
well-worked fallow. 

Wheat for Grain on Fallowed Land. 

In the competition for the best 100 acres of wheat for grain, thei*e WiW 
nineteen crops eligible to comp(‘te by reason of being on fallow<^d land. 
The fact that the three prizes Jii this section were won with Federation, 
indicates the popularity of this variety as a grain-producer. Not only on 
account of its consistency as a bag-filler is it so popular, but owing to it s short 
strong straw and the fact that it holds its gram well. Large areas may be 
gown without much risk of loss by storms or delay during harvest time. 

Wheat for Hay. 

Ml, Hutton wins the only prize awarded for best 100 acres of wheat grown 
for hay with a very heavy crop of Zealand grown on land \vinter-fallowed 
and cultivated after rams. M(tssrs. Lyons Bros, and Messrs. Powell Bros., 
with an eipial number of pi)ints, w^ere runners-up to the winner, only two 
points behind, in each case with a crop of Zealand on fallowed land. This 
variety, in accounting for the first three places, shows how much if. is in favour 
with hay-growers as a heavy yieldin' of best quality hay. Being a late-matu- 
xing variety, it is not considered very .suitable for the grain grower, owing to 
the danger of haymaking clashing witli stripping. 

Firbank, of wliich some excellent crops were inspected, is more in favour 
with the grain-grower, for, owing to its earliness, he is enabled to harvest his 
hay and have it stacked before his grain crops are ready to harvest. 

A few remarks under the separate heading for which points are awarded 
may be of interest. 

Apparent Yield. 

An examination of the ears of the wheat crops in the district this season 
will show-that almost invariably the bottom four or five spikelets of the ears 
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Me not formed, and that with very few exceptions there are no more than 
two sprains per spikelet. This, no doubt, is the result of the dry conditiona 
prevailing during July and August, and must militate against any excep- 
tionally heavy yields. The recent opportune rains, however, should serve 
to swell the ears and result in plump grain, which should in some measur(» 
compensate for the deficiency of grains in the ears. 

On the whole, the crops shouldaverage well, but the majority of competitors 
had some poor crops to reduce their average. Some of these were cropi^ 
grown on uufallowcd land or on rich flats that had suffered uiid(‘r the iufluem^e 
of the liot weather experienced during the early part of October, but the 
major portion of the poor crop was the result of late sowing. Most of the 
crop sown after the middle of May tliih season resulted in imperfect giM inuia- 
tion, but, in spite of the warning constantly reiterated against very late 
sowing, some growers continued to sfiw well into July and even August, with 
the result tliat the crop is extrem(‘ly tliiii and the growth very backward, 
and was only rescued from total failure by the recent rains. To be on the 
safe side, farmers in this district should endeavour to complete their sowing 
by the first week in June. Acting on the experience of tbe present Beason, 
some farmers, who usually make a seasonable sowing, have resolved to advauco 
their sowing period in future a week earlier. 

The season was appariuitly very fa\'ourable to oat crops, for almost every 
crop of this cereal examined was carrying a heavy yield of gram. 

Type. 

Although there were a few crops pure to type, tlie majorit y were* not as true 
to type as could liave been wished for. This trouble arises from impure seed, 
or from self-sown seed of tlie variety previously grown on tin' laud. The- 
former may be remedied by sowing small areas for seed purpo.ses with purer 
seed on clean land. To rid the land of ‘‘ strangers, ’ I would recommeni 
discing the stubble land shortly after harvest, and thus encourage the early 
germination of self-grown grains and weed seeds. This practice should 
‘commend itself to our farmers, for many other benefits are to be derived— for 
instance, it conserves in the soil the balance of the moisture in the soil after 
harvesting the crop, and places the soil in a condition to absorb the autumn 
rains. 

Freedom from Defects and Disease. 

E^r-tippiag,due to lack of moisture, was responsible for the loss of points by 
a fe\^ crops grown on unfallowed land. The diseases chiefly enoouatered 
were flag smut, loose smut, and take-all. Some competitors had followed 
the advice of last year’s judge (Mr. H. Ross, Chief Inspector of Agriculture)^ 
and had grown a crop of oats as a remedy for take-all. If this advice i» 
followed, and to make certain, succeeded by a year of clean fallow, the fungus 
ahould effectually be starved out. Very little bunt (otherwise known a8» 
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stinking smut or ball smut) was detected. In the case of one exhibit, the 
crop in one paddock was badly affected with bunt, while in the remainder of 
the crop the disease was not discernible. 

I was informed by the competitors that all the seed had been treated with 
bluestonej using | lb. to each bag of wheat. This practice is followed by a 
number of farmers, but it would be better to consider the amount of bluestone 
in relation to the quantity of water used, viz., lb. to 10 gallons, and thus 
ensure a solution of the correct strength, for it depends upon the strength of the 
solution whether satisfactory results are obtained. 

If the solution is too weak, the spores of the fungus will not be destroyed, 
and if too strong, the vitality of a large percentage of the seed is impaired. 
Even with solutions of the correct strength, the vitality of a small portion of the 
seed is affected, unless immersed after pickling in a I per cent, lime solution. 
One competitor adopted this treatment with a portion of his seed, with the 
result that a much better stand was obtained than from seed not so treated 
sown alongside at tlie sanu^ late and time. 

The prevention of flag smut, which was rather pi evalent through the crops, 
is a more difficult matter. In addition to spores on the secnl Ixung capable 
of causing the disease, diseased stubble in the soil may also h(‘ u source of 
infection. Wliile pickling will destroy the liag-smut spores on the seed, if 
the plant roots subsequently come into contact with diseased stublile, it will 
contract the diseas(^, and it has not yet been determined liow long these spores 
may retain their virulence* in tlie soil. As a diminishing factor, the stubble 
of a crop infected with flag smut should on no ae-eoiint be ploughed under, 
but burnt. It is unfortunate tliat it should be necessary to destroy tins 
source, of organic matter, for the humus of our cultivated lands is year by 
year becoming gradually deqfleted. 

A more satisfactory means of restoring this essential soil constituent, 
however, would be found in the growing of fodder crops to be fed off with sheep, 
a.nd the droppings and plant residues ploughed down. Rust had made its 
appearance on the flag of the crops south of Wagga. It is not likely that any 
damage will be wrought, as the cool weather now being experienced is not 
favourable to the development of the disease. 

Evenness. 

The crops, taken as a whole, were very even. The principal cause of 
uneven crops was the germination prior to the rain of a portion of the early 
sown seed. This unevenness may have been remedied by feeding off close 
with sheep early in the season. Mr. A. Hamilton's crops, which gained full 
points for evenness, had been fed off in this manner. 

Cleanliness. 

The slow growth of the late-sown crops gave weeds an opportunity to make 
leadway, and such crops were, therefore, rather dirty. Wild mustard, wild 
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poppy, and thistles were much in evidence, but black oats were the chid 
factor in reducing the number of points obtained for cleanliness. In endea- 
vourmg to eradicate this pest of the wheat field, many farmers make the error 
of cultivating"" shortly after the oats show green through the soil. It is not 
generally known that seeds may start to germinate, then be dried, and started? 
to germinate again, without destroying the vitality of the seed. This process 
may be repeated many times in succession, and may be continued until the 
store of food in the seed is exhausted. The time which elapses until the young 
plant ceases to derive nourishment from the seed will depend largely upon the 
size of seed and the temperature of the soil. In order to make certain of 
effectively destroying black oats, the young plants should be allowed to make 
at least a month’s growth, then be fed off, and skira-ploughed or disc- 
miltivated. 

Methods of Cultivation 

Ratlier more than one-half of the total area of crops examined was on 
fallowed land, and it is pleasing to note that four competitors are sufficiently 
alive to the benefits of fallowing that all their crop was sown on fallowed 
land. No doubt the great difference in appearance of crops on fallowed land 
alongside those on uufallowed land this season will serve as an object le>sson to 
many in the district, and induce them to increase their area of fallow in the 
future. The use of superphospliate is general in the district, lull some 
farmers would benefit by increasing the quantity applied. 

Quantities of Superphosphate Applied. 

Experiments conducted at Wagga Exiieriment Farm Lave shown that best 
results have been obtained by an application of 56 lb. per aero. One com- 
petitor, who applied 401b. per acre to his crop, experimented )>y sowing a few 
rounds of the drill at the rate of 56 lb., and a much better ciup was the result. 
The maximum points, under the headings for cleanliness and for cultivation 
methods, allowed tocrops on land upon which more than three crops have been 
grown previously, are 10 points in excess of the maximum fixed for crops 
grown on new land. It is quite correct that new land should concede points 
to old land, but in my opinion the handicap that is required of new land is 
too great The maxima appear all the more unreasonable, when a crop on 
third-crop land is judged against a crop on fourth-crop land; in this case the 
former is required to concede six points under each heading to the latter. 

Conclusion, 

In conclusion, I beg to offer my thanks for the excellent arrangements 
made to expedite the judging. 
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Milk and Buttcf Records. 



Under tub United Pure Breeders’ Association Scheme. 


M. A. O’CALLAGHAN. 




A littlp: over a year ago the 

seh(‘me d(‘vi 

se<l by rlxe Pure Bnsviors 

’ .Vsso- 

eiatioii, assistcnl by the officers 

of the Dairy Brand 

of the 1 )fpartuient of 

Agriculture, was inaugurated ; 

ind conipld 

,e records 

are now 

aviiilab 

it for a 

number of cows foi* a 

lactation 

period of nine months (273 <lays). 


The first herd submitted lor testing ^\as t 

/nal matiag(‘d by tl 

e Pn\sid(‘nt of 

the Association, Mr. 

1. T. ColO; 

and th(' records of a 

number 

of the 

Hhori- 

horn cows, the property of the 

Scottish Australian 

Jiuestment Connwiny, 

Darbalara, ^^undagai, 

are now 

made public. The 

se recon 

s will 

form a 

pleasant study for all who are^ iiiteiM'stec 

1 in the 

Nvelfare 

of Australian 

-dairying, and more particularly 

for those inten^sUd ir 

the Australian 

ty})e of 

milking Hhorthorii. 







IXecords of an Australian 8horthorn Herd 

, all of which arc 

regist(‘recl in 

the Milking Shorthorn 

Herd Book. 








Yield on last da\ 

Name of Cow. 

Age at 
beginning 
of Test, 

Date of laht 
Cab ing 

Total 

Milk. 

Total ' 
Butter [ 

r)t Test 

i 






Milk, j 

Butter 


N'eara. 

1912. 

lb. 

lb. i 

lb. ! 

lb. 

Daisy 6th 

•-'1 

3! August 

6,(>00 

:m.s 1 

16 ’75 1 

1*00 

Madam© 6th 

4 

18 „ 

7,825 

394 

15 25 ; 

•85 

■*^Lily Srd 

7 

3 Sept. 

UJ42 

580 ; 

37*50 

1*50 

Camellia 2nd 

1(1 

1 M 

10,366 

446 1 

17*75 

•77 

Champion 3rd 

H 

28 duly 

10,299 

.->63 1 

19*25 i 

1*09 

Melba Srd 

*7 

4 

12 October 

13,818 

585 j 

21 '50 ' 

1*03 

Viola 4th 

8 

2H Auyusl 

7,162 

323 1 

9-50 

•46 

Lily 2iid 

8 

17 Sept . 

8,798 

387 j 

16*50 

•70 

Daisy 2ml 

10 

IS „ 

7,074 

333 1 

15*7*> 

•H9 

Sybil 

10 


9,639 

■4.52 1 

•2S*00 

1 12 

Eva 2nd 

7 

•A> , , 

6,848 

330 

3 00 

•18 

Dolly 4th 

8 

2«*) 

9,891 

305 ! 

27*75 , 

110 

Melba 6th 

3 

30 „ 

8,000 

323 ' 

24*25 

•95 

Posey 

12 

30 „ 

8,570 

447 , 

*20*00 

1*10 

Lucy 2nd 

10 

2S „ 

6,511 

276 : 

0*00 

•27 

Dolly 6th 

7 

30 „ 

6,777 

296 

12 00 j 

•52 

€iem2iid 

7 

26 „ 

6,764 

331 i 

9*00 

45 

Slipper 

8 

12 October 

9,732 

452 1 

29-00 : 

1-41 

Poppy 

4 

16 

6,261 

293 

16*25 i 

*79 

Moonlight 

8 

22 „ 

7,281 

337 1 

16*00 j 

72 

Canary 

8 

5 M 

6,750 

305 

10*25 ! 

'56 

Sweet Nell II 

4 

23 „ 

6,636 

323 

10-00 ' 

•88 

Matilda 2iid 

10 

21 

7,021 

285 1 

11*00 i 

•44 

Alice 

11 

14 

7,361 

338 . 

15*00 1 

•68 

Daisy 

15 

25 ,, 

7,166 

356 i 

23*00 i 

117 

Gem 

12 

20 

6,692 

310 , 

21*00 i 

•96 

Bertha 

10 

10 Nov. 

8,699 

430 ; 

1 

22*50 ' 

1-40 

♦ The oow bHy Srd did not eet in calf until she had been calved some months. This is the reason wly 
she was milking' so heavily at the end of the nine months’ period. 
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It might be added that the Department of Agriculture of New South 
Wales recently secured a yearling Shorthorn bull by “Emblem of Darbalara^^ 
from “ Melba ITF' ; and, as this youngster is by the Champion Dairy Short- 
horn Bull of New South Wales, from a record milk and butter producer, he 
should prove a very desirable acquisition to the Government stud herd. At 
the same time three heifers of the very best milking families in the 
Darbalani herd were secured. 

This shows the value of the official system of testing now carried on. 
Had we not had an authentic record for Melba III ” I could not have 
recommended the Government to purchase her young bull at a cost of 
75 guineas. 

All tests have been carried out by officers of the Dairy Branch, and till 
cows were milked out clean b<Hfore each test began. Other herds will be 
dealt with in future issues. 



Dairy Sborthorn Cow, Melba III, which yielded 686 lb., the highest quantity of butter In nine monthi 

in the above test. 

The |>io)ierty of jF>arl>alara Estate. 


Thk Value oe Barley (grain) for Horsks. 

Bahlry is considered a good feed for horses, but in ord(T that they may 
get the full benefit of it, it is d(*sirable that it should he crushed or bruised, 
otherwise, owing to its hardness, a good deal will pass through undigested. 

In changing the feed from maize to barley, it would bo well to do it 
gradually, replacing a quarter of the maize by barley at first, and slowly 
increasing the amount of barhy. To give the equivalent of 6 quarts of 

maize, 8 quarts of barley should be given . — Veterinary Officers of the Stock 
Branich. 
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Some of the more Common Internal Parasites 

of the Horse* 


Compiled by the Veterinary Officers of the Stock Branch under the authority 
of S. T, D, 8\ MONS, M.U.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Ofiieer. 

All animals are subject to the invasion of parasites. "J'Iipkc* either live 
entirely on the skin or in one of the important tracts or organs of tlio body. 
Thus, some attack the respiratory tract, others confine tludr attention to 
flefmiUi organs, whilst those it is now intended to deal >Yith attack the 
<ligc8tivc or alimentary tract. 

The medium for the devtdopment of a large number of parasites is the 
digestive tract, into which they pass mainly by means of drinking watin* in a 
more or less advanced stage* of (h‘velo]»ncnt. 

Many, of course, perish owdiig to their failure to find the special eoiulitions 
neces.sary for the completion of their life history or because tlioy are not 
sufficiently developed for their new surroundings, whilst some may have 
jiassed the stage necessary for becoming matun^ forms of tluir own spt‘cial 
spt‘cie« under new conditions, and ari* destroyed by the action of tin* various 
digestive juices. 

Each parasite, in whatever form it enters the body, takes up its iu'av 
quarttirs in that portion w hich is most suitable to it. 

DiagnoBis. 

Jn all cases when animals show’ symptoms of digestive derangements, with 
a tendency to constipation, intermittent diarr lima of a chronic nature, liecoino 
greedy feeders, acquire large bellies, or liavea dry coat and unthrifty fq>p<*ar- 
ance, an examination of the mouth sliould be at once made to see if the teedi 
are in good order. 

'The teeth being found in satisfactory condition, they as the causo can be 
eliminated. The next procedure is to make a careful examination of the 
ffeces, as occasion offers, to see if it contains adult worms, and it may ht^ 
necessary to forward some for the purpose of microscopical examination to 
s c if it contains either the ova or eggs of any parasite or any immatiiro 
forms. 

In many cases» on the other hand, no symptoms indicating their presence 
are noticed during life, and it is not until an autopsy has bwjn macle that 
their presence is revealed. 
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Parasites of the Stomach, 

1, Gastrophihis equ% or Horse Bot, has been already described in 

Leaflet No. 2, issued by the Stock Branch. 

2. Spiroptera megastoma. — These are very minute white worms which 

burrow under the mucous or lining membrane of the organ, and 
form small round tumours varying in size from that of a nut to 
a fowl’s egg, and are mostly located in that portion of the organ 
into which the gullet opens, but may occur in the other half of the 
stomach whicli opens into the small bowel. 

In the erent of many forming in the last-mentioned area they would in all 
probability hinder the passage the food into the small bowel, and in this 
way set up serious digestive trouble. Such cases are the exception, however, 
and usually no detriment is experienced from their presence, and not until 
an auto].vsy is held is their presence revealed. 

Parasites of the Small Intestine, 

Ascaris megalocephala . — This is the largest worm found in the horse, and 
msiy be found to reach a size of fi'om 12 to 18 inches. Its bod}^ is yellowish- 
white and rigid, and it is often the cause of digestive trouble. 

They have been known to cau.se occlusion, or stoppage in tlie bowel, 
resulting in fatal colic, and in some cases, after death, ruptures of the bowel 
has been revealed. 

A chronic catarrh of the bowel and a slight but obdurate diarrhcea is 
often present, the ex])ulsion of the feeces being immediately followed by a 
watery discharge from the iijte.stine. On an autop.sy being made they are 
found massed in bundles in the first portion of the small bowel, and if very 
numerous may pass into the stomach. 

Treatment may consist of : — 

1. The administration of a course of powders, followed by a good dose 

of laxative medicine. 

2. A drench alone given fir st thing in the morning, the animal having 

been given a mash overnight and all other food being withlield. 

If the first treatment is adopted the following powder should be given 
once daily for six days, w'ell mixed in a little feed, prior to the main morning 
feed being given : — 

Powdered arsenic ... ... ... Tr grains. 

Flowers of sulphur ... ... ... 3 drachms. 

Powdered sulphate of iron 2 ,, 

Aniseed .. | ounce. 

The above constituting one powder. 

On the morning of the seventh day, the animal having been given a mash 
overnight and all other food being withheld, a good dose of laxative medicine 
of from 1 to 1| pints of linseed oil is administered, no other food being given 
for four hours afterwards. 
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If a drench alom; is given.— After gi\ing a bran mash overaight, all other 
food being withheld, the following morning a drench, comi)osed of— 

Oil of turpentine I oz. 

Lysol ... ... ... 2 dradirnK 

Linneed oil 1 to IJ pints 

should be administered, food bein^jj withheld, as pn^viouslj^ meiitiouecL 

The drench should be continually sliaken up durin^Mts administration and 
be given slowly. 

Parasites in the Large Intestine. 

Sderostoma armnlus and tetracanthts are the parasites of this re^don ; in 
both species the female is larger than the male, in the (‘asc of the former 
measuring li to 2 inches, the latter being one-third smaller. Their bodies 
are faintly striped, and their colour depends on the situation they are found 
in— brown if in the bowel, while, if in the tissues, they are blood rod. They 
are the most dangerous of all the parasites atfecting the hoi'se ; although they 
flevelop mainly^ in this area, forming small tumours in size from a pin’s liea<l 
to a small almond nut, they often migrate and pass into the blood stream, 
forming an aneurism or dilatation of part of or the whole of the circumference 
of the artery they enter, causing it to Imrst, with the n'sult that the aniiiuil 
dies from internal hannorrhage. 

Clotting of the bhiod may als<» (K-cur through the roughtming of the lining 
membrane of the vessel frequently initiating a falal colie. 

Animals atleeted with them become anaunic, pot-belli<*<l, and unthrifty ; 
diarrhma is constant, and in the last stages general dropsy su]>t'r\enes before 
death, in the event of none of the most acute I’esu Its pre\iouHly mentioned 
occurring. 

:2Vcarmcn/.-~-The following will be found, asii rule, etlecti\e:— 

Thymol, 15 grains to '2 ilrachms, aeeordiiig to age, 

(lis8olvt»d in from 2 to 4 oz. of glycerine and given once daily on six con 
secuiive days, well mixed in a small fe(*(l prior to the main morning feed. 

On the seventh morning, after Iw'ing mashed, a good (h)se of laxative 
medicine is administered. In the cast' of young animals equal parts of 
(?astor and olive oil are advisable, whilst in mature animals linseed oil should 
l>e given. 

Oxyuris ciirrula . — A small worm, about 2 inches long, found throughout 
the length of the large l>owel, also in the rectum, and sometimes seen pro 
trading from the anus, to the margin of which it is atttiched. It causes a 
good deal of irritation, the animal often rubbing the hair out of the tail, 
some^times abrading the skin ; otherwise it do(*s not seem to be detrimental 
to its host. 

Treatments — Copious enemata of salt and water, or of an infusion of 
quassia, are usually found effective in getting rid of them. 

It is often necessary to prolong the treatment laid down for these various 
parasites^ and for this i-eason the animal sliould be watchtnl carefully for any 
sy^mptoms pointing to a recurrence of the trouble. 




EIGHT YEARS. 
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MOUTH A1 TIGHT YEARS. 


[ \f(n (i thttii thti Lmi a 3 


At 8 }eais the (hrectuni of thu im sors is notibU changed in ujijci 
and lo^er jaws, aii<l they are obliquely, Ihe lo^er conm ituisms 

have lost their dental ta\ itie^ 




NINE YEARS. 
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MOUTH AT NINE YEARS. 

[J/Zrr (fOulnin.r otfd /iarri(K] 


At 9 years nothing .special is to be seen upon the jaws \ic\\od in front or 
in profile. The teeth are ordinarily more oblique and le.ss fresh looking than 
at the previous age ; a slight groove has begun to show at the neck of the 
upper corner incisor. The denial cavities have disappeared out of the upper 
central incisors, and all the incisors have decreased in width, and in most 
jaws ai*^ levelled. Upon the tables the central incisors are round, the 
laterals becoming round and the corner teeth are oval. 



TEN YEARS. 
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MOUTH AT TEN YEARS. 

I After (hmhmu' tn d BatTUT.^ 


In consequence of the more marked obliquity of the teeth, the jaws at 
10 years become prominent in front when they are examined from this point, 
and it is necessary to raise the head of the horse higher in order to have a 
jsjood view of the lower incisors* Tpon the tables the lateral incisors are 
round, and the corners are tending to assume this form. 


(To be conVntied.) 
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The Use of Burgundy Mixture for 
Irish Blight* 


TJp to the present, the most successful method of attacking Irish Blight in 
New South Wales has been the use of Bordeaux mixture, the well-known 
spray compounded of sulphate of copper and lime. Experience in some 
parts of Ireland has shown the superiority of Burgundy mixture, in which 
washing soda replaces the lime, and the following extracts are taken from 
a leaflet published by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland. 

To.stK spi-ead over five years in tliat l)ef»artrnent s Agricultural Stations 
showed that while the use of Bordeaux mixture gave an average increase of 
34 cwt. per acre over the unsprayed plot, the use of Burgundy resulted in 
an increase of 50 cwt., and in each of the five years the Burgundy was the 
more effective, while in other cases the balance has been slightly in favour of 
Bordeaux. 

Method of Preparation. 

Burgundy mixture is inade in the following proportions: — 

2 lb. Hiilpljate of copper of 98 per cent, purity. 

2^,2 3h. Avashing soda of 98 i)er cent, purity. 

10 gallons clean water. 

In many eases farmers use a barrel of 40 gallons capacity for preparing 
the mixture. For this amount four times the above quantities will be 
required, namely: — 

8 lb. sulphate of coi^per. 

10 lb. washing sodu. 

40 gallons water. 

The preparation of the mixture should be set about in the following 
manner: — 

Thoroughly wash out the barrel and pour into it 35 gallons of 
clean water. The 8 lb. of sulphate of copper should then be put into a 
canvas bag or tied up in a piece of canvas cloth, and put into and moved 
about in the water in the barrel until the crystals are dissolved. This 
operation can be more quickly accomplished if the crystals of sulphate of 
copper have been previously ground. 

Having prepared the solution of sulphate of copper, next dissolve the 
10 lb. of washing soda in 5 gallons of water in a separate vessel. Th^ 
pour the washing soda solution slowly into the copper sulphate solution in 
the barrel, stirring continuously. The mixture should then be ready for 
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Kote. — Even when the above conditiom are accurately carried out 
the mixture may not give the bent results, owing to differences in the 
strength of the sulphate of copper and of the washing soda. Those who 
wish to get the best results should dip a piece of blue liimus paper in 
the prepared mixture. If the paper becomes red, more washing soda 
should be dissolved and added in small quantities at a time to the pre- 
paration, and with continuous stirring, until a fresh piece of paper 
dipped in the mixture remains blue. One pennyworth of litmus paper, 
which may be obtained from any chemist^ is sufficient for a large niim^ 
ber of tests. 

The method of making Bordeaux mixture lias often been referred to in 
these columns. 

General Observations. 

The following points should be home in mind : — 

1. Sulphate of copper dissolves verj^ slowly in cold water. If at all con- 

venient, it will be found better to dissolve the material in hot water 
and then add the required quantity of cold water. The same remarks 
apply to washing soda. 

2. There is no harm in dissolving sulphate of copper and washing soda or 

lime in separate vessels, and holding the solutions over for several 
days, but once the solutions are mixed together the mixture should be 
applied immediately. If held over even for a day it deteriorates 
rapidly and is then much more readily washed off the plants by rain. 

3. All the vessels coming in contact with the sulphate of copper should be 

of wood and not of metal. 

4. It will save much time and aimoyance if every i) 08 sible precaution is 

taken to have the mixture free from grit or any other foreign matter 
which would stop the nozzles of the sprayers. For this reason the water 
used should be strainecl throiigli a piece of canvas or other suitable cloth. 

5. The milk of lime or washing soda solution should always be poured into 

the sulphate of copper, and not conversely. 

6. Effective stirring in every stage of the operation is essential to success. 

7. Sulphate of copper is poisonous, therefore the vessels in which sulphate 

of copper mixtures have been prepared should not afterwards be used 
to hold food or water for consumption. 

8. The addition of soot, treacle, or other materials to spraying mixtures is 

not recommended. 

Advantages of using the Sulphate of Copper and Washing 
Soda Mixture. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland 
recommends the use of washing soda in preference to lime for the following 
reasons : — 

1. The spraying mixture adheres longer to the foliage of the plants, and is 
not^ so readily washed off by rain. 

% The mixture can be more easily prepared. 
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3. The nozzles of the machine are not bo liable to become stopped with 
grit or refuse material. If washing soda is used and the mixture is 
carefully made, there should be no sediment. 

Application of the Mixture. 

Spraying should be done before signs of disease are observed in the crop. 
It is therefore desirable that the first dressing should be applied before the 
disease appears. The actual date of the first spraying will depend upon the 
season, i.e., the prospects of an early appearance of blight, and upon the 
development of the crop. A second spraying should be given about two or 
three weeks after the first application, as in that interval a large quantity 
of foliage will have developed, and a considerable portion of the original 
dressing may possibly have been Avashed off by rain. A third dressing may 
sometimes be advisable, especially in a wet season. 

The best results can only be obtained when a sufficiently high pressure is 
maintained in the sprayer for the mixtiire to be forced out as a very fine 
spray; by this means tlu* foliage can be completely covered, and there is 
little waste through the mixture falling on the ground. 

Spraying should bo done during dry weather. If rain should fall heavily 
soon after spraying, examine the foliage, and if the mixture has been washetl 
off to a considerable extent, spray again. Spraying should be suspended 
when it is raining. 

Quantity per Acre. 

The quantity of the mixture to be applied per acre for one spraying is 
approximately as follows: — 

For an average crop of potatoes with fully-developed foliage, about 100 
gallons per statute acre. For a crop of potatoes Avith a small amount of 
foliage, a somewhat less quantity will suffice. 

The quantity of rjiAV materials required to spray an acre properly arc, 
therefore, 20 lb. sulphate of copper and 25 lb. w^ashing soda. 

Care of Spray Pump. 

The external bearings of the spraying machine should be frequently oiled, 
but care should be taken not to let any of the oil get upon the rubber parts 
of the machine. The machine should be well washed out with water imme- 
diately after use, thoroughly cleaned and dried, and the pump oiled before 
being put away. 


Spraying. 

The point has been raised whether, when apple trees growing in a pasture 
paddock are sprayed in accordance with the Departmental regulations with 
arsenate of lead, the grass round the trees would bo poisonous to cows. 

, In reply, Mr. F. B. (luthrie states that he has never heard of any ill effects 
from this cause. At the same time, if the spraying has been a heavy one, it 
might be well to put the cows into another paddock for a week or so. 
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Tree Planting in Southern California, 


W. MEUVYN CARNK. 

SoUTHERK California is a very largo place, with perhaps as widely diversi^ 
conditions as may be found everywhere. But to Americans in gt^neral, 
Southern California means those once barren valleys now known for their 
w^ealth and beauty throughout the world. To the Australian, scenting home 
amidst the ever present gums, come thoughts of the future. Surely we in 
Australia, with natural advantag(\s so similar to California, can do as much 
for our land as the Americans have done for theirs ? Bedlands, Riverside, 
and many another city have soIvchI tlie old argument of city i\ country, by 
b(‘ing so much of both that oiu* cannot say where one ends and the other 
begins. Small areas, intense cultivation, and civic pride have made this 
beautiful countiy. It is ‘^up to ’’ Australia to do likewise. Much of the 
charm of the cities (all are tiot laviutiful) lies in their trees. Almost to a 
tre(‘ they have been planted by hand, for except on the mountain ri<lges, 
kSoutherii California is practically tn^eless. Many kinds of trtu's ar(» found 
in parks and gardens, but the following predominate, and will probably 
prove the most useful in 8outh-east(Tn Australia. One of the most common 
is the Pepper tree {Schintit^ whose hanliness and rapidity of growth 

is proverbial, and needs no emphasising. Eucalypts of many sp(‘(*i<‘s are 
used, but the Hlue-gum (A\ gJithultKi) predominates. It is plantevl in avtuiues, 
as break winds, and in grovr's for timber and firc‘W'(>od. In avenues eucalypts 
are usually topj>ed about 6 feet from the ground, and send up thre(‘ to six 
stems above that point. Ft»r fir(*wood they ai'e cut down, and suckers allowed 
to shoot from the butt, three or four to each tree. Tire trees rrrt' cut over 
in rotation every four to seven years. 

8ilky oak ( robnsta) is largely used in stiwts. The Kurrajong, 
often miscalled Bottle tree, and th<» Camphor Laurel, give a pretty effect 
with their lighter greens, and ar(‘ often alternateni. The foi*mer does not 
appear to produce seed in quantity, though Australian trees are usually ^eiy 
prolihe in Araei*ic<i. Pines are not largely used, though not uncommon, and 
include the Bunya Buiiya and th<* Moreton Bay pines, as well as Finnti 
radicata, the common pine about Sydney suburban streets. The mo.>t popular 
street tree is one not seen in Sy<lney, yet well worthy of trial, though it 
grows wild from Tasmania to Qu(H*nsland. That is the Blackwood {Aca< ia 
Vielanoxglon)y one of the largest of <>ur wattles, and a valuable timbei tut. 
It is used in great numbers, forming shapely, clean, dark-green treses up to 
about 50 feet. It seems very free from the troubles, insect and fungous, 
which frequently bring about^the premature death of acatdas in Australia. 
Last, and perhaps most striking of all, are the Palms. The majority lielong 
either'* to genus Pheenix or to M ashingtonia. The Phccnix palms aio 
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relatives of the date palm, itself sometimes used. Being relatively slow- 
growing it is not so widely \ised as the Washingtonias. Until a few years 
ago the latter palms were known as W ashingtonia roimsta. It has been 
found that thene are at least three distinct species, the best and hardiest 
being W. fiUfera. Another spcndes, W, grctcilift^ is sold by st^edsmen as W. 
rohusta. Another smaller palm, Washingtonia sonorrv.^ is also used, and a 
glaucous coloured species calknl Erythaa artnaUi. Magnolias are not 
uncommon. 

In Arizona few evergreen trees will survive the combined effects of frost 
and great heat ev(ui under irrigation, and the favourite tree is the Umbrella 
Tree {Mdia azedaraeh), betUu* known to us as the White Cedar or Bead 
Tree. It is usually topptxl to encourage the umbrella habit. The famous 
Magnolia Avenue at llivt^rside consists of three rows of trees — Pc^ppers, 
Blue-gums, and an alternating row of 8ilky Oaks and Wasliingtonias. 
These, with the Blaekw^ooil in the streets, form the bulk (*f tlie tree-plantings 
in Southern California, and serve as a striking object lesson of what can be 
accomplished among apparently unfavourable surroundings. 


Incubating Duck Eggs. 

Incubators do not give* satisfactory results with Muscovy duck eggs. Fair 
results can be obtained by setting the eggs half the time und(*r ducks and 
finishing them with the incubator. The host results ai*e only obtainabl(» 
with the ducks themselves, as five Aveeks is too long for the incubator. 

Pekin, Aylesbury, and <Irpingt<jn ducks hatch all right, and moisture 
machines usually give good results. The oidy s{>eeial treatment j*equired is 
to run th(5 inculwitor 1 or IJ degr(*es lower foi* duck eggs tliaji for lien eggs, 
and keep the moisture well up to them wdien liatching.— J. Hadlinuton, 


Healing Ointment fob Cattle. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks for a recipe for a home-made ointjiient foi healing 
wounds in cattle. 

In reply, the Chief inspector of Stock states that to make up an ointment 
it would be necessary to use eithei* lard or vaseline as a basis, and to 4 ounces 
of either of these add 1 ounce of turpentine and 1 ounce of (mealyptiis oil. 
This well mixed together makes a useful ointment for wounds. All wounds 
should always be well washed with soap and water, or water with a little 
lysol added. To measure the ingredients, a tablespoon can be used, as when 
full of liquid it holds about an ounce. About six times the same bulk 
would represent 4 ounces of lard. 
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The Bird as the Farmers^ Friend* 

[The following is an extract from a paper read by James Buckland at 3 meetiDg of the 
Royal Colonial Institute in June, 1913, m support of the Plumage Bill which sought to 
prohibit the sale in Oreat Britain of the skins and feathers of the wild birds of His 
Majesty’s Doniinions l>eyond the Seas. It summarises the case for the birds 111 very 
complete fashion. Wo are indebted to United Empire for the article. — En.J 

He who studies living birds, other animals, and plants, and the relation 
which these living organisms bear to one another, wiU soon learn that the 
main effort of each animal or plant is to preserve its own life and produce 
young or seed, and so multiply its kind. He will see, also, that the similar 
efforts of other organisms by which it is surroitnded tend to hold its increase 
in check. This action and reaction of natural forces constitute what is 
known as the balance of nature. 

Vegetation is the prime requisite for the perpetuity of all other forms of 
life upon the earth. The greatest known enemy to vegetation is insect life, 
whose multitudes prey not only upon the necessities of mankind, but upon 
man himself, and upon all other forms of life. Although entomologists have 
accumulated careful descriptions of over 300,000 species of insects, they 
estimate that there remain about 700,000 to be described. Professor Riley,, 
in his elaborate studies of the hop-vine aphis, observed that the species 
developed thirteen generations in one year, and that the average number 
of young produced by each female was 100. Assuming that every female 
at maturity produced its full complement of young, he computed that this 
insect, if unchecked to the end of the twelfth generation, would have multi- 
plied to the inconceivable number of ten soxtillions of individuals. As 
figures fail to convey to the mind any adequate conception of the fecundity 
of this insect, I will resort to space and the velocity of light to bring it more 
intelligibly before you. If the unchecked progeny to the of the twelfth 
generation were marshalled in a line, ten to the inch, the line would extend 
beyond the farthest fixed star that the strongest telescope might search out 
to a x^oint so sunk in the profundity of space that light travelling from the 
head of the procession at a rate of 184,000 miles per second would require 
2,600 years in which to reach the earth. One does not need to be told that the 
remotest approach to such unchecked multiplication would paralyse the hop- 
growing industry in one season. While the aphides may represent the 
extreme fecundity, there are thousands of insect species, the unchecked 
increase of any one of which would soon overrun a continent. Mr. A. H, 
Kirkland has computed that the unrestricted increase of the gipsy moth 
would be so great that the progeny of one pair would produce enough cater- 
pillars in eight years to devour all the foliage in the United States. A 
Canadian entomologist states that a single pair of Colorado beetles, or potato 
bugs, as we call them, would, without check, increase in one season to 
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60,000,000. At this rate of multiplication the disappearance of the potato 
plant would not be long delayed. The chinch bug, a fecxmd and destructive 
pest, has been found in a clump of grass 8 inches in diameter to the number 
of 20^000. The progeny of this colony alone, if unchecked, would soon 
become incomputable hordes, devastating wide areas of the earth^s surface. 
Those of you who have been in South Africa probably have seen locusts in 
flight which filled the air and hid the sun. What a potency for evil lies 
hidden in the tiny but innunierablo eggs of these ravening pests ! If every 
egg vras permitted to hatch, and every young locust to come to maturity, 
the consequences would be too dreadful to contemplate. 

The voracnty of insects is almost as astounding as their powers of repro- 
duction. 1 have time to cite one example only. The daily ration in leaves 
of a caterpillar is equal to twice its own weight. If a horse w^ere to feed at 
the same rate, he would have to eat a ton of hay every twtnity-four hours. 
Who, or what is it that prevents these ravening hordes from overrunning the 
earth and consuming the food supply of all'll It is not man. Man, by the 
use of mechanically applied poisons, wdiich arc exx^ensivo, unnatural, and 
dangerous, is able to r(‘pel to an extent the attacks on his orchard and 
garden; out in the fields and in the forests, be becomes, before any great 
irruption of insects, a i)anic-stricken fugitive. Neither is it disiiasc, or the 
weather, or animals, or fungi, or parasitic and i)redaccons ins(‘cts within 
their owm ranks. However large may be the sliarci of these iiarticnlar 
natural agencies in keeping insec.ts in check, experience* has sliown that it is 
lamentably insufficient. Then wdiat is it ? The bird. Bird life, by reason of 
its predominating insect diet, is the most indispensable balancing force in 
Nature. At no xjeriod in its life is a tree exempt from iast*ct dei^redations, 
and every part of it, from the genital seed, or nut, to tin*, terminal bud, 
blossom, or fruit, is attacked. 

It should be remembered that the period of growth of leaf aiul blossom is 
also the nesting season of birds, and that even seed-eating birds now feed 
their young on insects. As the digestive organs of birds are so constructed 
and equipped that they c^aii both contain and dispose of a very large quantity 
of food, and as most birds eat most of the time, the numlx*!* of harmful 
insects consunn*d by par(?nts and nestlings at the very time when such 
ilestruction is most ne(*ded is almost incredible. This shows the existence of 
a natural e('onomic relation lietween these three orders of life, 'rhere is a 
sort of interdependence, and the existence of each one is dependent upon the 
existence of the others. But fur the trees, the insects would perish; and but 
for the insects, the birds would perish; and but for the birds, the tr(*<*s Would 
perish. 

We can giford to spray an orchard-tree which yields an annual divi<lend of 
fruit, but, ine(>hanical difficulties aside, we cannot aiford to spray a forest- 
tree which yields its crop once only in a lifetime. For the preservation of 
his forests, man is wholly ^dependent on the services of the bird. In the 
woods of Canada, in the forests of Africa, in the jungles of Iridia, in tlie 
bush of Australia, tins faithful ally of ours, as a matter of course, and with- 
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out any troubk or oxpeufee to us, is daily accompli sliing on our behalf the 
superhuman task of saving the lives of the trees.’ Yet we are perruitting the 
feather trade, like a giant devil-fish, to reach out its tentacles int(j the inner- 
most recesses of the forests of our Empire, and steadily to draw in the skiiis 
and feathers of every one of these feathered guardiaiis of the tree. 

The natural inter-relation and iiit(‘i'depemlence that is established b(‘t\veeii 
the tree, the insect, and the bird is established also between th(‘ insect, the 
bird, and every other form of vegetation on the earth. In domiciling our 
increasing millions in lands heyojid the seas we havt‘ given no thought to the 
natural increase of insect i)ests which invariably attends the operations of 
the agriculturist. Finding in cultivated crops new and more succulent 
sources of food supply, insects change their primitive habits to swarm and 
multiply exceedingly upon the fertile ticlds and greem pastur(‘s of man's 
creation. In addition to this, as the pioneer introduces plants and seeds 
from the land he has left, he uuwittijigly introduces with them iiiseids, too, to 
swell the Jiordes of native depredator.-?. AVlicn we retlect on the iiumhor (d 
insect pests to which man's farming opt‘rations must always give ris(!, we 
must admit that he cun ill afford to los.e the services of the bird in Ihe war 
which he must wage continually aguins^t organic Xature in (n*der to main- 
tain his artificial standards against her inexorable laws. 

In 11)01), replying to tlui London (hamlxT of Coinineree (which sought on 
behalf of its Eluuiagc Se<*tiou to obtain a repeal of the law which prohibits 
the exiiort of plumage from P»^iti^h India), the Eonibay Cluimher of 
Commerce ijointed out that the prohibitiem was meant not only to prevent 
beautiful birds being exterminated, but also to prevent useful birds being 
retluced in numbers, .It was explaint‘d that it was a recognised fact that 
crops of all kinds w'ere sul)jectc<l to incalculable damage by insect pests, and 
that the combating of this evil had become one of tlio gTeat(‘St difficulties of 
the Indian agriculturist. The principal enemies of these pc'sts. it was further 
noted, were the insectivorous bir<ls, yet these were the very speei(*s that 
hitherto had been relentlessly slanghterHl for their plumage. In 1911 the 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce, in replying to a Ictti^r ircmi the London 
Chamber of Commerce, pointed out that the work performed by the wild 
birds in the Commonwealth alone, in keeping in check the ravages cd niyna<ls 
of noxious insects, was worth many millions of pounds sterling. The 
natural enemies of insect pests, the Melbourne Chamber went on to say, 
were the birds, and were they destroytH.1, Nature’s equilibrium would be upset, 
and sueessful agriculture would become impossible. Birds, it was added, 
were vastly more valuable to the community when alive than when dead, 
and converted into millinery ornaments. In last year’s Beport on Egypt, 
Lord Kitchener stated that the indiscriminate destruction of bird life had 
allowed an enormous increase of insect pests, for the combating of which 
ateps were to be taken. ' Lord Kitt^hener knew that in spite of the improved 
methods of fighting insects there was oiily one step that he could take that 
would effective. A Khedival Decree was issued forbidding the catching, 
killing, or taking the eggs of Egypt’s insectivorous birds. In issuing this 
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Decree, two things were prominent in Lord Kitchener’s thoughts — ^tbe 
destruction of the egret for its plumes, and the fact that in the Valley of the 
Nile this bird is one of Nature’s checks on the cotton worm. If it were not 
for the services of the bird, there are many parts of our Empire in which 
Tn fln could not keep his live-stock, from which he himself would be driven 
in headlong flight. No part of our insect-ridden Empire — ^not even India— 
has been so exploited for plumage as our Crown colonies in the West Indies. 
The destruction of bird life in Jamaica has led to such an increase of the 
griiss-tick that the keeping of most breeds of cattle has become impossible. 

Because of the number of venomous insects in the neighbourhood of the 
Panama Canal, one of the first acts of Mr. Wilson, when he became 
President, was to issue an Executive Order prohibiting, under heavy penal- 
ties for infraction, the destruction of any wild bird in the Canal zone. 

For every fly-catching and parasite-eating bird that is killed, Nature’s 
fight for the care of her children is weakened by the loss of a very active 
agent. Yet the number of egrets and white herons, glossy starlings, cuckoos, 
-orioles, shrikes, kingfishers, rollers, bee-eaters, barbels, trogons, and other 
fly-catching and parasite-eating birds that are killed annually for their 
plumage in our possessions in Africa must be materially reducing their 
working power. 1 o gauge the extent of the dcstructioji, take oiic case only, 
that of the kingfisher. I should mention that in warm countries these birds 
belie their name, and feed for the most part on insects. At the last six 
feather sales in London there have been sold the skins of 272,000 kingfishers. 
Supposing that each of these ate 150 noxious insects daily — a very conserva- 
tive estimate — wc have then many billions of insect pests saved in a single 
year that ought to have been destroyed by the agency of birds that have been 
themselves destroyed, and their services for ever lost to mankind, for no 
worthier purpose than millinery. And this estimate, do not forget, does not 
take into account the unrestricted increase of these pests. Every one of 
these kingfishers was worth its weight in gold to the human race. Its skin 
sold for SMjd. Take another case — ^that of the Indian roller. Immense 
value is attached to the -food habits of this bird. Besides eating locusts and 
grasshoppers, which are extremely harmful to crops all over India, it feeds 
greedily on the dreaded white ant. Yet thousands of these birds are sold 
annually at the London feather sales. And the price! Last October, just 
to give you an idea, one auctioneer sold 1,060 skins of this bird for Id. each, 
and 2,575 for ^/^d. each. 

The number of pestiferous rodents eaten by hawks and owls is almost as 
surprising as the number of caterpillars eaten by insectivorous birds. In 
3885, before the United States had learned her lesson in the economic value 
of birds, the Legislature of Pennsylvania passed an Act which provided a 
bounty on every hawk and owl shot. The bounty was claimed on 180,000 
hawks and owls. An irruption of rodents followed, which did 8,850,000 
dollars’ worth of damage to the agricultural interests of the State. The 
Legislature repealed the Act. 
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Were it not for the locust-birds, there are many localities in United South 
Africa in which agriculture would perish. H it were not for the ibises, 
spoonbills, and cranes in Australia, which chock the periodical irruption of 
grasshoppers, there are many districts in the Commonwealth in which farm- 
ing operations would be impossible. 

The great services which birds render the Empire as weed -destroyers (10,000 
seeds of harmful weeds have been found in the stomach of a single bird), as 
scavengers of bays and harbours (a great human mortality has been known 
to take place owing to the destru(*tion for their plumage of sea-birds, which 
kept the beaches free from decaying animal matter), as tree-planters, not to 
mention a dozen other benefits, cannot be dilated upon now. Jt is of more 
importance that you should know what the destruction of bird life means to 
the Empire in increased cost of living. I am obliged to go to the United 
States for data for my arguments. 

It was not until many of the most valuable species of birds had been 
slaughtered to the point of externiiiuttion that the people of the United 
States realised their immense value. They showed their wisdom by profiting 
by the lesson of events. The slaughter has been practically stopped. Years, 
however, must elapse before the balance of Nature can be restored. As a 
warning to us, I i)ropose giving some facts and figures to show what the 
destruction of bird life in the past is costing the ITnitod States to-day. 

Scientific examination, conducted throughout the four seasons, has been 
made by the experts at Washington of an immense number of the stomachs 
of all classes of birds, collected from every State and territory of the Union, 
and from Canada. From the evidence obtained by these elaborate investi- 
gations, the Bureau of Biologiital Survey has proved that the annual loss to 
the United States, due to the ravages of insect and rodent pests, is 
1,000,000,000 dollars. 

The survey has shown that thirty-eight species of birds cat the cotton-boll 
weevil, and that there was not one of these species that w’as not slaughtered 
ruthlessly in days gone by. Does anyone believe that the consequent annual 
loss of 60,000,000 dollars to the cotton crop does not mean an increase in the 
price of cotton? In Indiana andOhio, in one year 2,577,000 acres of wheat were 
destroyed by an irruption of insects, due to the almost total obliteration of 
their natural enemy — the bird. Does anyone believe that this occurrence 
did not raise the price of wheat? There are no countries in the world 
where insects impose a heavier tax on farm products than in many of our 
overseas dominions. Yet from the trackless forests of Papua round the 
world both ways, to the sugar plantations of the West Indies, the feather 
trade is attacking the existence of an immense variety of birds. No species 
whose plumage is marketable is spared. 
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Farrer Wheats in Victoria. 

In his report on the Wheats competing for prizes at the Royal Agricultural 
Show, Melbourne, 1913, the Agricultural Superintendent for Victoria, Mr. 
A. E. V. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc., refers to the changes made in the- 
allocation of priztis for farmers’ wheat competitions. The classes are now 
made much more on the lines which have been adopted at the Sydney Royal 
Show. 

In the ‘'High Strength Red” class the prize was awarded to a magni- 
heent sample of hard red wheat- -Cedar — of exceptional strength and milling 
quality. Idie sample was extreimdy uniform, of high bushel weight (69 5 lb.),, 
very attractive in appearance, and gave a loaf of got»d pile and texture. 
The winning wheat was grown hy Mr. W. H. Scholz, of Gilgandra, New 
South Wah's, on red loamy soil. No manure was sown with the seed, which 
w^as sow n at the rate of 30 Ib. per acre. The yield was 25 bushels p(»r aci'e, 

Iliis exhibit also won the “Champion prize of Australia,” as it was “ easily 
the bt\st wheat exhibited in all i“(*<-tions. Its high bushel weight, bright,, 
extremely uniform attractive appearance, and its exceptional milling quality 
combine to make it stand out prominently from all otlier varitHies shown. 

A comparison of this champion wheat with tliose obtained by averaging 
the sixteen low strength white wheats entered for competition, and with the 
Victorian f.a.([. sample for 1912 13, wiis made, and is as follows : — 
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It will be observed that in yield of flour, strength of flour, protein conteni 
of wheat, and gluten conb^nt of flour, the average of the sixteen samjiles of 
low strength wdiite agree closely with that of the f.a.q. sample. The- 
superiority of Ce<iar stands out prominently. 

As is well known, Cedar is one of Mr. Farrer’s creations, and the fact that 
wheat of this variety won the championsliip of both New South Wales and 
Victoria is a sterling tribute to his genius, and to the applicability of hia 
cross- bred to Australian conditions. 

Another piXK)f of this is to be found in the fact that the first and second 
prizes in the “ High Strength White ” class were awarded for samples of 
CcMmeback. The first prize was won by Mr. J. B. Schultz, at Arkona,. 
Victoria, on red loamy soil, and gave a fine yield of 35 bushels per acre on 
8K>il manured with 50 lb. of 8uperj)hosphate per acre. The sample weighed 
ejtti'emely well (68*6 lb. per acre), and gave a good yield of strong flour of 
excellent baking quality. 
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Poultry Farming on the Murrumbidgec 
Irrigation Area* 

JAMES HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Poultry farming* is essentially a buKiness that comes within the i)rovince 
of the small landowner of the intensive farming class. Jl can be made a 
profitable business by itself, or run as an adjunct to the many branches of 
agriculture that come within the scoi)e of the small man, nion' particularly 
that of fruitgrowing, in conjunction with which it can be worked well. To 
the man with a young orchard it can often be made a source of profit while 
waiting for his trees to eornc into bearing, and pt^rhaps a mean^ of ])rofitable 
employment for some of In’s family as they leave school, wdio will often be 
found more reliable than the average hirefl help. 

Possibilities at Yanco, 

In my travels in this State, nowhere have I been so imincssed with the 
opportunities for poultry farming as are presented at the Mumurjbidgee 
Irrigation settlement. The conditions that api)wd to me as oifi'ring special 
inducements for pouitrj" keei>ing are many, but prominent amoiig'-t thnn are, 
first, the prospect of feeding cheaply; second, the ideal climatfs ami third, 
the uniformity of coiiditioub. 

Cheap Feeding, 

In regard to this, I eoiisid(‘r that lucerne, being one of the croi)s that can 
be made a certainty and grown at all tiim\s, through the advajilaac of luring 
water, can be made to constitute a full third of the feed of j)oultr>. 

To reduce this advantage to figures, it may be pointed out iliat bs. bd. is 
approximately the cost of feeding a li(*n i>er annum, and one ibiid ol this 
represents 2s. 2d. 1 take it that maize-growing can be ma le equally profit- 
able on the area. This, tlnm, can form another third of the total f(‘cd 
required, leaving only 2s. 2d. worth of feed per hen to be jiurdia-cd. I know 
it wfill be pointed out that these i>roducts have their value on the faim, am 
while that is a sound contention, it will still be seen that the \alue ^>n tie 
farm, and the market value, are (piito different, owing to the distance from 
market. The advantage of converting these into a coiiceutratetl pnn mt 
^uch as eggs, is that the bulk of tlie middlomen’s charges and railway fi eights 
is eliminated, and the profits go into the farmers pocket. 

The Climate. 

TLe climatic conditions can scarcely be suri)asscd anywliciv in the world 
for egg production, certainly not in this State— at any rat(>. they appear o 
me to be ideal. A very low rainfall itself is a tremendous advantage, and 
that, in conjunction with an always available supply of succailcnt ^ecn fc^, 
are two fd'etors which the experienced poultrjt'kchper would .sousidcr of the 
utmost valu'tSf 
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Uniformity of Conditions. 

This factor may appear of small moment, but it is of greater importance 
than might appear on the surface. For instance, for one thing, it is the 
condition essential for co-operation in matters of both buying, selling, or 
storing the products. Here, too, is an opening which the Irrigation Commis- 
sioner is sure to take advantage of, in order to assist settlers when operations 
warrant his services in this direction. It is even of greater iniportance from 
an educational point of view in matters pertaining to progress in any par- 
ticular line of business. In poultry keeping the demonstrated success of 
farms scattered here and there over the area would be the forerunner of 
progress all along the line of oj aerations, inasmuch as, being under uniform 
conditions, successful nu'thods at one point would be a practical proof that 
success was possible on similar lines all over the area. 

An Apparent Drawback. 

It may be argiied that the Yauco settler is handicapped by distance from 
large markets such as Sydney and Melbourne, but when this is examined in 
the light of definite knowledge on the subject, this handicai) ahnost dis- 
appears, and certainJy, to my idea, pales into insigjiificance compared with 
the advantages already referred to. In the first places there is undoubtedly 
a large market for poultry products in the southern towns, and one which 
it will take some time to supply, not only from the fact that population is 
ever on the increases but, what is of still more significance, it is certain that 
nothing like the poultry products are (*onsumc?d that would be the case if 
su Implies were ade(iuate, and more reliable. 

Then, again, apart from these markets, there is absolutely no bar to all 
consignments being profitably sent to Sydney. In my estimation the Yanco 
poultry-man can feed his hens for 4s. fid. against the suburban x^roducer's cost 
of fis. fid., and the former can send his eggs to Sydney for 2s. fid. per thirty-six 
dozen case, or just under Id. i)er dozen, while the suburban producer pays Is. 
per thirty-six dozen case, or a third of Id. per dozen. To make the comparison 
clear, it means that, taking as a basis 168 (fourteen dozen) eggs per hen, the 
entire yearly product of a hen can be landed in Sydney from Yanco for Is. 
The same product costs the suburban xioultry keeper 4d., but since at Yanco 
the hens can be fed for 4s. fid. per annum, while it costs the suburban pro- 
ducer fis. fid., there is still a balance of Is. 4d. in favour of Yanco. 

The Question of Price 

It might then be argued that there is the question of ** new laid ” prices, 
but in my opinion this will reg^ilate itself. Certainly a casual sender would 
not secure new laid ’’ prices, but there is no reason why the regular sender^ 
who regularly gathers, and carefully grades and packs his eggs, should not 
score the highest market rates, once he establishes his reputation for sending 
only fresh eggs. The difference in time between the suburban and Yanco 
rail journeys for perishable products is not worth taking into consideration, 
as both should land in Sydney the day after consigning. Commission charges 
would he exactly the same in both cases. 

Approximately the same conditions apply with regard to fowls sent to 
market. Twelve pairs in Commissioner’s crates cost the Yanco produced 
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8s, Gd. for freight, against 2s. Od. in tlie suburbs. It may be pointed out that 
ten pairs per crate would be plenty for that distance, ^liose two items taken 
by themselves would appear to handi<‘a]) the Yaneo prodneer; but hero, aeain, 
the cheap food factor assorts itself. Tlu‘ f*r>st of production for fe(‘d alone in 
the suburbs iriay be set down as 3s. pf*r pair to 5 months old, based on priees 
Qf — pollard and bran Is., wheat 3s. 6d.. maize 4s. per biisbcl. At Ymn'o 

this should not exceed 2ft. Gd. ))er pair, after making a liberal al]owane( fnr 
the faet that lucerne will not be so large a factor in the fet'ding of ednekens 
as with adult birds. Jt will still In* >(*en that the diflfenaice in tin* co-t of 
feeding very iiearlj" covers the differemn* in freight charge's. At llie ^aine 
time, .1 do not wish to make it aT»p<“‘ar that Yaiico will be on q\uU' an ctiual 
footing in respect to faldt* poultry with the suburbs, because then* are ollur 
small factors against it. Still it must be seen that the liandieaj) is not so 
great but what it will still pay to send poultry to marlu't. Tn my o]»iuion 
the A’^aueo fanner will do vv«*]l to concenirale on the egg side of the business 
as being the more profitable. 

It should also be noted that cost of feed only is not cost of producnmi, 
which will include other items sueli a^ labour, rent, interest on plant, S:c., and 
will also vary according to the medbod- adopted in rearing. 


Breeds to Keep. 

White and Brown Leghorns se(‘iu to stand out as the breeds pre-enunoutly 
suited to the A^anco settlement. Iking .gg-produeers of ibe very first rank, 
these breeds have (*ome to be ri'cognised as essentially the egg-farnurs 
fowl, especially where (dimatic eonditiojis ar<‘ similar to those of Yaneo, not 
only here, hut in the Biiited Stat(‘s ui Aiiieri<?a. As an instance oi tins, at 
Petaluma, which ranks ns one of the largest poultry centres of tluj woHd, 
White Leghorns are the predominating breed. Next to these corn. 1 he 
Orpington (Black and Bufl‘), and llu‘ Plymouth Kock as a dual purpose fowl, 

a good layer and table fowd combined. 1 1 * 

Ifere it is well to correct a prevailing impression. It uS impossible to 
get the best table fowl and the Ix-t layer in one breed, because ibe one 
thiug i« dian.etri. ally oppc.sal to t!u- ollur. Tho fowl that r.n.s quR-kly o 
flesh is naturally the best table fowl, but it is the fowl that ruus less o 
flesh that is the best layer. It is juM as reasonable to exi.cet the best mi k 
cow to be the best beef cow. or the Merino to be the best mutton as well a 
the best wool sheep, as to expect the l>est layer to be the be.st for table, 
matter whether pure breeds or erosses are used, the saiuo pro > c.m is n e , 
therefore, the dual purpose breed, or strain of a bree , mus. lo aa ep < ■ 
something less than the possible in l>ofh respects. 

sise is incompatible with high feeundity, just as high prodiuduoncss 
incompatible with largest size. 

Systems of Housing Layers. 

There are different systems of housing and inning 
there is tha large flock (free range) system which ’•eju^he 
ditnre of capital in buildings, and less labour in attendance. Ibesc 


c 
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either be housed in siiiall-o<»lony houses arranj?ed at different points of the 
farm, or in large houses, in convenient positions to accommodate anything 
from 100 to 250 birds each. A house for 100 would require to be 30 feet by 
7 fec't, and 7 fet>t high at fr<»ut by C feet at back, with two roosts running 
parallel along the house. A house to hold 200 to 250 would need to be about 
60 feet by 7 feet, and 7 feet high at both front and back. This kind of 
housing is suitable for the larger holdings, or in orchards where the birds can 
be run out. The main thing is, that the houses should not be put in the 
orchard, but rovnd it, or they will be constantly in the way of cultivation. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it may be intended to have them movable, in 
I)ractice they are always in the w^ay, and the idea of houses in the orchard 
should not be entertained. 

Then again, to projuTly work this system, a small enclosure in front of 
each house is a necessity, so that at critical times with the fruit, or when 
a new lot is brought into these colonies, they can be confined to the enclo- 
sure if desired. In this way absolute control is possible. Also another 
feature is that these ench^sures can be used to ensure safety from foxes or 
other de])re(latory fiiiiiuah. by simi)ly closing tli(' gate of th<* emdosure at 
night. 

There is also tlic small Hock system, in which th«* birds are split up into 
ten, twenty-four, or tbiriy-fivc lots; these can be worked for breeding pens 
or layers. The best egg tallies are made by hens in small lots ; but against 
this has to be re(‘koii(?d the (xtra cost of plant, and mu(;h extra cost of 
labour in attending to lli(‘ birds. The sizes of house suitable for these 
numbers will work out a[)proximately as follows: — 

A house for ten fowls, 0 feet by 5 feet. 

, A bomsc for twenty -four fowls, 7 feet by 6 feet. 

A house lor thirty-five fowls, 10 feet by 6 feet. 

llie first would have one roost, and the others two roosts, running parallel 
witli the length of the hou'-ie. cheapest substantial coustnietiou is sawn 

pali^g^ jmt on the space and lap” principle, and iron roof. Iron will not 
be found t<Ki hot if sufiiciimt height is given, say G feet at the front and 
5 feet at the baek in small housc^s, and 7 feet front and G feet back in large 
houses. An open front and a ventilation space at the back will enable the 
hot air to be (‘arried off. All houses should have wire fronts for conveni- 
ence. to (‘liable birds to be shut up in the house when manipulation is 
necessar>\ In view of the possibility of fowl tick, iron could be used in 
the construc'tion of th(} houses, but it would need to be painted to keep them 
cool enough. Another factor should be kept in mind. It is not likely that 
many settlers will be able to give sufficient shade in the early stages of their 
development; therefore, it is the more necessary that the houses be con- 
structed with a view to coolness. 

Fowl Tick. 

If proper poultry houses are constructed, and ramshackle buildings of all 
kinds avoided, there is absolutely no reason to fear infestation of this pest 
provided proper steps are taken to combat it from the start. It will be found 
easier to keep clear of it than to get rid of it. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultry Keepers, 

•TAMK^I HADLINTJTON. 

Januauy. 

Most of the work as outlined in the last two issues will still occupy the att en- 
tion of poultry keepers, particularly that relating lo growing stock in tlie 
notes for November 

The hot summer months are now with us, ami the losses ofttm exjK'ri^Miced 
by poultry keepers during b’at waves that occasionally occur call for some 
advice upon liow to minimise the baneful results of these visitations. AVe 
are accustomed to being told to supply plenty of shade for the birds, and are 
l(^cl to believe that if this is dom* all will be well ; but t!ie provision for 
shade, while commendable and necessary, barely touches th(‘ main csiisc of 
losses in ])Oultry during these ptTiods of extreme heat. Tt got‘s without 
saying that ample shade is necessary, but to get at the real troubh* we tnust 
dig deeper into practical experience. Shade itself will not eiisun* fowls from 
the disastrous f'fiects occasioned when the tlu'rraorneter rises to 100 and up- 
wards. Similar losses occasionally occur at lower temperatun's if there is 
great liuinidity. 

Watering Arrangements. 

In the first jdace, it is very necessary to have the water supply socoiuplete 
that the, l)irds are lU'ver at any time short in this respect. Tiiis applic^s to 
any weather, but more particularly to times of great heat, because, if they 
are left alternately without water and tlien supplied freely, and this happens 
on the to]) of their feed, disteiuled crops will result. Nearly all th(‘ crop 
troubl(‘s of ])oultry result from careh^ss and unmethodical watfTii'g ; 
oveNdi St ceded and ruptured f;rops are mostly the result of wat(T after feed. 

Feeding during Heat Waves. 

When great heat is anticipated it is a good plan to drop out the morning 
mash ami subsiitute boiled or steamed wheat and fe(*d sparingly. What 
happ<;ns after the feed of niash on a hot day is that when the birds drink 
too much warm water fermentation is set up in the cro]) — a condition which 
lasts all day. This is the cause of more than half the deaths in ])oultry 
ascribed to heat apoplexy. 

Another Source of Trouble. 

Another prolific source of trouble is that, iiu matter how much shade is 
provided, the birds distressed by great heat will crowd into almost anything 
in their efforts to get relief, and the nest-boxes, or any such aiTangemeiits, 
only prove death traps on these occasions. A sharp lookout should therefore 
be kept to see that the birds are not crowding into them, ami during the 
worst hours water should be hosed or thrown about wliert^ the fowls are 
congregated; and it is advisable to have a cask or tank of wat<3r ready in 
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which to dip any that are getting overcome by heat. Very few fowls need 
bo lost if these precautions arc taken. 

Nature and Prevention of Chicken-pox (“ Warts''), 

This disease is generally ascril)ed to bites of mosquitr)es and is believed by 
some to be the sole cause of the malady ; but this is not so. The so-called 
“warts ” are proved, both by practical experience and scientific investigation^ 
to be “ chicken-pox/' a specific disciase, just as is srnall-pox and chicken-pox 
in human beings. Practical experience has shovvn that it is prevcntible in 
poultry, mosquitoes notwithstanding — at any rate so far as any ill effects are 
concerned. It is admitted that mosquitoes play their part in its dissemina- 
tion once it prevails amongst an unprotected flock. The only question that 
is still in some doubt is wlndher the mosquitoes actually cany tlie infection, 
or whether the punctures made by the inoijquitoes allow an <q)ening for the 
inf(‘ction to reach the blood, and more readily induce tlie infection, l^ut my 
observation is that the mosquito is not necessary to an outbreak of the 
disease, inasniucb as outbreaks occur where mosquitoes are notpre>ent. In 
thes(‘ cases the first J'igns of the disease are yellowish-looking bh‘bs, varying 
iu siz(* from a pin's head lo a s])lit pea, about the combs and wattles of tlm 
birds. His just as eertain that a place can be swarming with mosquitoes 
without any appearance of the disease, even in the season for it (February to 
May in this Slab*). Therefore, the mosquito, as a cause, must be acquitted — 
in fact, I have never entertained this idea, while hatching and rearing 
maii}^ thousaiub of cdiickens in mosquito-infested localities. J have only 
experienc(^d one outbjTak of this disease of any imjK>rtance, and that was in 
a year in which the usual protective measures wei‘e not acted upon. 'This 
was some do/eii years ago, ami yet mostjuitoes have been numerous each ycsir. 

Prevention. 

^J'lie protective measures are v(ut simple, but must be faithfully cari-ied 
out, and commenced at the right time. To be eftbetivo, about the first \v(*ek 
in January, Epsom salts, or flowers of sulphur, should be given twice j)er 
week. The best way is to put one ounce of Epsom salts in a gallon of 
drinking water every third day, for two or three weeks, tlien alternate this 
over the same period with flowers of sulphur, at the rate* of one ounce to fiO 
adults (birds of five mcuiths of age, and over), every third day in the 
inoniiiig mash. This should be persever<3d with during the '‘wart" season, 
say, to the first week in A])ril. Tliia method of treatment is necessarily 
worked out on an adult basis for convenience in adding the sulphur to th <3 
feed, but it will hi understood that the various ages will naturally get tlndr 
proper proportion of the sulphui*. 

Chiciton-pox, as its name suggests, is almost exclusively confined to 
young growing stock. Late chickens, dou])tleHS owing to a low vitality, 
are most .susce{)tible to it. The older birds scarcely ever suffer from it. At 
the same time, the sulphur is most beneficial to them during this period, as it 
is the moulting season. I give no scientific explanation why this remedy 
should prove protective, but t>»ere is ample practical evidence that it is so. 
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Experimental Feeding with some Alleged 
Poison Plants of New South Wales. 

J. KUlllON G-LhiLA^13, M.U., (Jii.M. (Svii.), Principal Microbiologist, 
Microbiological Laboratory, hcpcirtment of Public Healtli, Sydney. 

FkOxM time to time various reports have appeared dealing witl* plants 
deleterious to, or supposed to be deleterious to, stock of various kinds. The 
most notable contributions have betii from Mr. J. II. Maiden, the Govern- 
nient Botanist of Xew South Wales, and from Messrs. F. B. Bailey and 
Gordon, of Queensland. These authorities have collected together nu morons 
referiUKV^ to the reputed poison plant'-' of Australia, systematically arraJiged 
according tt» their natural orders. 

In using the list of plants eollectod by the above-mentioned authors, 
which hav(j been C'onsiderably added to by other contributors, it is found 
that in a number of instances it is more a matter of suspicion as regards 
the plant incriminated rather than any actual proof that it is responsible 
for the harm resulting. Since it is hard often, when insufficient inforrna- 
ti(*u is available, to differentiate illness or death resulting in some way 
frcun the ingestion of poison plants from illness or death due to the action 
of iiiicro-organisiiis, it is probable that it has frequently happened that 
deaths really due the one eaiif^e lune been attribuU^d to the other, and 
vlcv vvri^a. Animals, for instaiue, .-suddenly dying from anthrax, may be 
suspected to have fed upon an iiilehM‘]y poisonous weed, and similarly, two 
or three sudden deaths from a poi'^'Ui plant may be attributed to anthrax. 
LTnfortunatcly, very few of the alleged ])oij>onous plants of Australia have 
been RysteniaticalJy exi>erimented with; the result is that much material 
has to ho dealt with iu a micvobi(»l'*g’ieal laboratory whieii is probably not 
as.sociated in any way directly witIi micro-organisms. Were our poison 
plants and their attributes better known iu many cases, then iierhnps these 
obscure illnesses and deaths could be sheeted home to their ai'tual cause. 
This would tend to lessen eoiisiderahly the routine labour of laboratory 
work. With this objc'ct in view, ami in the hojje that any work undertaken 
in regard to poison plants might eventually lessen the labours the Micro- 
biological .Laboratory is called upon to undertake in investigating these 
obscure diseases, the opportunity was taken to carry out certain experi- 
ments at Milson Island, with such plants as wt're available in the district 
and were on the black list as having been siispec+ed of being poisonous. 

The accompanying paper is a -^hort summary of the results of these 
experiments, which appear to have been the moans of eliminating from the 
black list a few plants on which suspicion had formerly rested. A note of 
warning --must, however, here be given, namely, that though the plants did 
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not prove poisonous under the conditions of the experiment and in the 
iimounts given, it does not necessarily follow that under other circum- 
stances they might not be deleterious. 

Order Dilleniaceae. 

Hlhhertia diffusa. 

It was noticed on Milsou Island that a small Ilibbertia with rather large 
S]nithulate leaves and large yellow flowers was left quite untouched in the 
rabbit paddock in which all other plants were eaten off. This suggested 
that possibly the plant might contain some poisonous constituent. In con- 
sequence. the following experiments were conducted: — 

Sheep . — A sheep was fed from 11th March to 14th Tune, almost daily, 
the amount eaten varying from about 2 oz. to, later, fl oz. No ill effects 
were noticed. 

liahhils . — Four rabbits wc're also fed upon the plant. The first died 
suddenly after fifteen days’ feciding. The second seemed to be paralysed 
after eleven days’ feeding, and shortly afterwards died. The third was fed 
from 15th April to 27th April, and again on 30th April, 1st May, and 3rd to 
0th May, on whi(*h lattc^r date it died — the control rabbit also died on this 
date. The rabbit experimented on seemed paretic in its hind legs for two days 
before it died. A fourth rabbit was fed almost daily from 5th July to 14th 
July, 1912, and on 15th July it died. 

Comment . — These (‘X)>eriments suggest that though this plant eaten in 
small quantities is not poisonous to sheep, it is injurious to rabbits, 

Orcer Euphorbiacefle. 

OtndJanUms popalifoJias- Native Poplar. 

Maiden (A gricidiiiral Gazi'lfe of New South Wales, Vol. 8, Part 1, Janu- 
ary, 1897, p. 18) quotes Baron a'ou MuelhT as stating in the Australasian 
Chemist and Druggist, September, 18S3, that cattle succumb to the effects 
of this plant, the final cause of d(*ath being haauaturia. In the Garden and 
Field for 1894, p. 243, Mr. Maurice Holtze considers that this plant causes 
redwater in the Northern Territory ; but he has evidently confused redwater 
diu' to tick fever with the South Coast redwater of this State. 

Experiment at Milson Island. — A calf was fed from the 10th June, 1912, 
almost daily, till 18th October, 1912, with the leaves of this plant gathered 
fresh on the Ilawkesbury Kiver. The amounts given varied from 10 to 24 oz. 
daily. The plant was cut up and given with other food. No ill effects 
at all were detected. 

Comment . — The amount given daily to this calf is probably more than 
would be eaten by any animal under natural conditions. It seems certain 
that this plant does not cause redwater in cattle, and it seems unnecessary 
to continue further experiments. 
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Order LegurainossB. 

I ndi(jo{ era am tial /.s— N a t i ve In d ign. 

This plant has been suspected also as b(‘iug the cause of South (\)ast red 
water in cattle. 

Experimeni at Milson Island. — ^I'roin 10th June, 1912, till 21st November 
a calf was fed almost daily with the leaves of this plant. The ainonnt eaten 
daily varied from about 6 oz. to *10 oz., the usual amount eaten being about 
12 to 10 oz. No ill eifects at all weri; noticed. 

Coi»menf. — The amount of this plant eaten daily is probably more than 
would be taken by an animal under ordinary circumstances. It would seem 
certain that this plant does not cau^i* redwater in eatth\ Under the con- 
ditituis of the experiment, als(». it may he noted that fresh material was 
obtained almost daily in the IJawkesbury River district. The plant does not 
seem in any way injurious to stock. It may, of course, happen that o(‘<^asion- 
ally the jdant may contain hydrocyanic acid, or, when specially luxuriant, 
may give rise to a tendency to hovcai; but it seems certain that it does not 
cu'ntain, in an aniuiiiit siitHcumt to cause symptoms, any other definite 
poisonous body. 

Order Santalaceae. 

Ejocaf'piis cupressthrmis^ K.llr. — Native Cherry 

Maiden {Agricultural Gazetie of Now South Wales, Yol. 8, Part I, Janu- 
ans, 1897, p. 20) quot(‘S Woods as saymg that branches of this plant produce 
e(T<‘bral disease in horses on the Castlereagh. 

la.vpt nim ni at il/iV.s’on Island. — A sheep was fed almost daily Irom 11th 
March, 1912, till Cth June, other food being given in addition to the branches 
of this plant. On 6th J une the sheep wa^ butted by a cow, and died tim next 
day, death being entirely attributable to this accident. No ill effects were 
noticed from the feeding. 

Comment . — It would seem from this experiment that this plant is not 
I)oisonous in any way to sheep, and probably to other animals as well. The 
evidence on which it has been im*rimninted seems hardly sufficient to requiie 
a repetition of this exi)erim<uit. 

Order Cucurbitace®. 

Cucumis mgrtocarpus — Small Y ild Melon. 

From time to time considerable suspicion has been attached to this plant. 
Unquestionably the stringy nature of its stems may tend to produce impac- 
tion, Apart from this, however, it has been suggested that some poisonous 
principle exists, especially in the fruit, and also that this poison niaj 
responsible for the pec\iliar attacks of biiiidness in horses in the extreme 
western parts of New South Wales. 

Experiment at Milson Island.— A. bull calf was fed with twenty-five of the 
fruit cut up, and given as a drench, on 4th April; on 5th April he was 
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drenched with iifty-five melons, on 16th April with 100 melons, on 30th April 
with 100 melons, on 1st May with 100 melons, and on 2nd May with 100 
melons. No ill effects were noticed. 

Comment — It seems certain that, even in as large a dose as 100 melons, 
sufficient poison is not present to injure a calf. 

Order Lobeliacess. 

Lobelia purpurascens. 

This little Lobelia is common in places, and, though not being large in 
size, has a succulent leaf. As it belongs to a Natural Order containing 
amongst its members poisonous plants, it was subjected to investigation. 

Experiment at Milson Island. — Three rabbits were fed daily with a small 
quantity of this plant. One died in thirteen days, but another experimental 
rabbit also died on the same day, and death was probably not due to the 
plant oaten. Another rabbit died on the 6th day after feeding started. The 
third rabbit was fed from 15th Ajuil till 28th June almost daily, the amount 
taken being on an average from 2 to 3 oz. It remained perfectly well. 

Comment. — Though two of these rabbits died, the deaths cannot be cer- 
tainly attributed to the Lobelia. The fact of the third rabbit eating the 
plant for a considerable period without showing ill effects seems to exclude 
this plant as being a definitely poisonous one. 

Order Cycadeae. 

Macrozamia spiralis. 

Numerous references occur to a disease popularly called rickets,” 
attributable to feeding on the leaves of species of Macrozamia, both in New 
South Wales and in Western Australia. Professor Stewart, then an officer 
of the Veterinary Department of this State, was able some years ago to 
produce the disease on the twenty-third day by feeding cattle on an average 
of about 2 lb. a day. 

Experiment at Milson Island. — A cow was fed with Macrozamia leaflets 
which were cut up into small pieces by means of scissors and mixed with 
chaff, from 13th J’une, almost daily to 4th December. The amount eaten 
was usually about 1 lb., varying occasionally up to 80 oz. During this period 
no ill effects at all were noticed. The animal was well fed after it had eaten 
the Macrozamia leaflets. 

Comment. — It would seem from this experiment that an animal eating 
daily about 1 lb. of Macrozamia leaflets, supplemented by other nourishing 
food, does not develop rickets.” The amount given was less than the 
experimental amount of 2 lb. a day given by Professor Stewart. If, how- 
ever, the Zamia contained any active poisonous constituent, one would think 
that a pound eaten daily for a period of five months would manifest some 
signs of its action. This, however, was not the case. It is probable that 
cattle jn very poor country, being half-starved, will eat the plant, and I aift 
inclined to think that manifestations of the disease are not so much due to 
any definite poisonous body in the plant as to the fact that the mixed food 
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taken by these animals on such poor country, though sufficient to preveuv 
them from dying, is lacking in some constituent necessary for the proper 
nourishment of the nervous system. My experiments seem to suggest tliut, 
as in scurvy and beri-beri in man these conditions are due to the absence of 
some body~~vitamin~-iu small amount, so perhaps in these half-starved 
animals the absence of a similar coustiiueiit is the cause of the trouble. If 
such be the case, one would naturally not expect to produce tbo disease in 
animals receiving other abundant nourishing food. 

This experiment might perhaps be repiuited with advantage. 

Order Liliace®. 

X antho rrhwa s p. — G rass -tree. 

“ Cattle at Karuah said to be(*ome crampy. The cattle swell in the logs* 
fall off in condition, and continue unthrifty* even some of them dying. If 
removed to good, sound country, they do well.” — AgricuUural Gazette, New 
South Wales, 1899, p. 859. In refercn»*c to this statement, Mr. Pottic, then 
Lecturer in Veterinary Science at the lEawkesbury Agricultural College, 
roi)ortod as saying that conditions identical with those described are pro- 
duced in cattle which cat the young shoots of the grass-tree after rain. He 
flays that the shoots contain a resin, and the effects upon the animals system 
are loss of appetite, condition, energy, and vitality, followed by weakening 
of the hind quarters, which eventually become paralysed, the auimtil rl^\ii.T 
of exhaustion and exposure. 

Maiden (AgricuUural Gazette, New S*)uth Wales, Voi. 8, Part J, Jano' 
ary, 1897, p. 22) quotes J. S. Allan as >fi.ving that the settlers in 'die vicinli*' 
of eTervis Bay had informed him that the shoots of the tn . wle u w* 
blossom and eaten by cattle, give them a complaint called “(rli'i * 
appears to affect their joints, and doubles them up. 

Experiment at Milson Island . — A calf was fed from 5th November, 1»U. . 
till 2nd May, 1913. It was given from 1 lb, up to 32 oz. almost daily for ili » 
period. During part of the time, at llie beginning of the experiment, the 
young shoots were taken from flowering plants, and portion of the flower ug 
stem was also used. Later, when the flowering was over, just the voiiug 
leaves were cut up and given. The animal was also given lucerne Imy in 
the morning, the grass-tree being cut up and mixed with chafl in the 
evening. The animal ate the grass-tree well. No ill effects were noiiced at 
illy time. 

Comment , — This experiment does not support the view that the condition 
referred to was due to the eating of grass-tree leaves. It does not cpiito 
exclude the possibility under the special circumstances meiitionc^d l^y t]>o 
recorders, namely, young shoots in plants which are flowering, and voting 
shoots after rain. It seems, however, hardly worth while to repeat exp eri- 
ments of this nature. It is probable that cattle only eat the leaves whcfi 
there is a scarcity of other more natural fodder, and the symptoms are per- 
haps explainable on the fact that all necessary sustenance is not containeJ 
in the food they have access to under these circumstances. 
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To the /^embers of the Agricultural 
Bureau of New South Wales. 

QREETIINQ. 

I wish to offer congratulations to the members of the 
various branches of the Agricultural Bureau re- 
specting their achievements during the year fust 
closed. A review of the worh shows that 29 new 
bra.nehes have been established, and the total number 
of branches is now 81, with a membership of 2,672. 

A step in the right direction has been tahen by a 
number of branches in the way of co-operating in the 
purchase of farming implements and materials. 

Even a keener interest than in previous years is now 
being evinced by members in matters pertaining to 
their respective branches of agricultural industry, a,n 
interest which in many cases amounts to enthusiasm. 

On behalf of the Minister and the officers of the 
Department of Agriculture, I convey to members of 
all branches, hearty greetings and good wishes for the 
year just commenced, and sincerely trust that their 
efforts will assist in bringing agricultural education 
up to that high standard towards which we all aim. 



Acting Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture. 


Sydney, 2nd January, 1914‘ 
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Agficultufal Bureau of New South Wales. 

Notes Compiled by H. Ross, Chief luspectfu. 


Branoh. 

Albury 

Baaii Baa 

Balldaie 

Bathurst 

Batlow 

Beckom 

BouvilJe 

Boranibil 

Buugaloiig .. 

Canadian 

Cardiff 

Carliugford 

Collie 

Coonabatabrau 

Coradgery 

Coreen-Burraja ... 

Cowra 

Crudiiie 

Cundletown 

Denihquin.. 

Derrain 

Dubbo 

Dunedoo 

Erudgere 

Fern brook 

Forest Creek 
Carra and PinecUff 
Gerringoiig 

Grenfell 

Gunning 

Henty 

Hillaton 

Inverell 

Jerrara 

tfiggi 

Jindabyne 

Katoomba 

Keepit, Manilla ... 

Kellyville 

KenUiurst 
Leech’s Gully 
Little Plain 
Lower Portland ... 
Mangrove Mountain 
Martin’s Creek 
Middle Dural 
Milbrulong 

Moruya 

Narrandera 
Kelson's Plains ... 

New Italy 

Nirabin 

Orangeville 

Orchard Hills (Penrith) 
Parkesbouriie 

Peak Hill 

Penrose-Kareela ... 


Houorurv Socictarv. 

Mr. J. D. Lankester, Albury. 

Mr. P. Gilbert, Baan Baa. 

Mr. H. Elrmgton, Balldaie. 

Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Mr. A, V. Arnol, Batlow. 

Mr. 8. Stinson, Beckoni. 

Mr. H. B. Faviell, Bonville. 

Mr. JI. A 1). Crossman, “ Homewood,” Quirindi. 

Mr. G. H. Pereira, “Springdale,” Cowra Hoad, vtd Cow»a 
Mr. ('. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Mr. F. B. Cherry, Cardill. 

Mr. 1). K. Ottoii, Carliugford. 

Mr, C. J. Rowclitf. 

Dr. F. O. Failes, Coonabarabran. 

Mr. (i. C. Hams. Wallandra, Parkes. 

Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, nd Corowa. 

Mr. E. P. Todhunter, Cowra. 

Mr. F. \V. Clarke, Crudine. 

Mr. S. A. Levick, Boseneath, Cundletown. 

Mr. W. J. Adams, juu., Deniliquin. 

Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek, Matong. 

Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Dubbo. 

Mr. G. E. Alexander, Dunedoo. 

Mr. Frank Hugho'*, KruJgere. 

Mr. W. Marks, Yairum Creek, Dorrigo. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Mr. A. S. Blackwood, “ Netherton,” Garra, via Pinechfl. 
Mr. J. Miller, Gerringong. 

Mr. G. Cousins, Grenfell. 

Mr. E H. Turner, Gunning. 

Mr. H, VV. Smith, Henty. 

Mr. M. Kneclith. Hillston. 

Mr. VV’. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inveiell. 

Mr, A. O. Lane, Public School, Mullengiove, VV’heeo. 

Mr. D. Gibtoon, Darn Farm, Jiggi. 

Mr. Sylvestei Kennedy, Jindabyne. 

Mr. C. VVooller, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba, 

Mr. J. B. Fitzgerald, Keepit, vid Manilla. 

Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kellyville. 

Mr. J. R. Jones, Keuthurst. 

Mr. J. Donnelly, Leech’s (Billy, Tonterfield. 

Mr. F. S. Stening, Little Plain, vid Inverell. 

Mr. W. C. Gambrill, Lower Portland. 

Mr. G. T Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, vid Gosferd. 

Mr. P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, Paterson. 

Mr. J. VT. Thacker {pro trm), Middle Dural. 

Mr. 0, Ludw’ig, Milbrulong. 

Mr, P. Flynn, Moruya. 

Mr. C. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Mr. V. Scbloadt, Nelson’s Plains, 

Mr. F, A. Morandini, New Italy. 

Mr. J. H, Hutchinson, Nimbin. 

Mr C, Duck, Orangeville. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Orchard Hills, vid Penrith. 

Mr. W, H. Weatherstone, Parkesbourne. 

Mr. A, B, Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Mr. L. Pieremont, “Vila,” Penrose. 
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Branch. 

Fonto 

Redbauk ... 
Ringwood ... 

St. Mary’s... 

Saokville ... 

Sherwood ... 

Stockinbiugal 

St. John’s rark 

Tallawang ... 

Taralga 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 

Upper Belmore 

Uralla 

Wagga 

Walla Walla 

Wallendbeen 

Walli 

Wetherill Park 
Wollun ... 
VVolseley Park 
Wyan 
Wyong 
Yass 


Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. A. D. Dunkley, Ponto. 

Mr. J. A. Graham, Woodlands, McAlister, vid Goulbum» 
Mr. Win. Tait, Ringwood. 

Mr. W. Morris, Queen and Victoria Streets, 8t. Mary’s* 
Mr. Arthur Manning, Saokville. 

Mr. J. E. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J. Neville, Stookiiibingal. 

Mr. J. O. Scott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. J. E. Hansall, Tallawang. 

Mr. Dave Mullaney, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

Mr.'J. G. Desreaux, Esmond, Toronto. 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. A. Fowler, Upper Belmore. 

Mr. K. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W. J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

Mr. A. V. Bloomfield, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park. 

Mr. C. H Burke, Private Bag, Wollun. 

Mr. H. McEachern, Wolseley Park. 

Mr. C. W. Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station. 

Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

Mr. Cyril Ferris, Yass. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of tlie branches should l>o 
inserted in the Agricultural Gazette^ and honorary secretaries arc invited to 
forward to the Departmt^nt a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followefl it, as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for insertion in the Agricultural Gazette must reach the department before 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month’s issue. 

Imect Pests . — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department’s offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are no\v being cased. The Government- 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would he done if the members 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would bo arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and I’oturned to the branch. Mr. Proggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would be more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 


Demonstrations in Clearing Land and Snbsoiling with Explosives. 

A limited number of demonstrations in clearing land and subsoiling with 
explosives will be given by Mr. H. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agri- 
culture, to branches of the Agricultural Bureau. Branches who wish to take 
advantage of this offer are requested to make early application to the» 
Department through their honoraiy secretaries. 
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Veterinary Lectures. 

In connection with the lectures to branches of the Agricultural Bureau, it is 
herewith pointed out for the information of honorary secretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them : 

Horten. — ( 1 ) Conformation and Uiisoundncss (with lantern illustrations); {‘2) Colic 
and Treatment of Wounds ; ( 3 ) Strangles, Inlluenza, and Tetanus. 

Cattle,— {!) Tuberculosis (with lantern illuHtrations) ; ( 2 ) Contagious Abortion and 
Contagious Mammitis ; ( 3 ) Ticks, Tick Fevoi, Tick Infestation and Kradicatum. 

Sheep , — Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 

Piifs . — Diseases of Pigs. 

General,— {\) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustratitins) ; (2) Feed- 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; ( 3 ) Sterility : Causes and 'rrcatmeut in all 
classes of Stock. 

Bee-keeping. 

A series of lecturer on bee-keeping is being arranged by Mr. R. 0. Warry, 
Instructor in Apiculture. Sccretarh^s, whose branches intend availing 
themselves of this opportunity to receive a practical insight into this branch 
of agriculture, are requested to make (‘arly application. 

REPORTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 

Batlow. 

'rhe following is the paper by Mr. A. i\ Ariiot, Hon. Secretary, for which 
fjpace could not be found in our last issue. 

After a vote of thanks had b(*en passed to Mr. Aruot for his paper, tlie 
Chairman declared a most successful ineoting closed. 

A TrU' through tub Orch-vrus of Tasmania and Vioxoria. 

The first thing that impresses an orchardist from this State when visiting Tawrnaiii is 
the closeness of the planting. The averagf' distance apart there for apples and pears is 
12 feet to 18 feet, with 15 feet as the most popular distance. 

Tne soil in most districts is much poonu' than in a district like Batlow, and it is this 
fact that makes the closer planting practh'ablo. The orchardist can cut back his trtvs 
haid without running the risk of producing nothing but wood. Indeed, hard j>runing on 
poor soil produces fruit spurs. On rich soil such as our own it only causes wood-growl h, 
and fruit spurs can only be obtained by light pruning or by lotting the loaders go imprunod 
now and again. The advocates of close planting claim the following advantagob for tliuir 
.system The trees shade the ground and thus help to conserve moisture; they are not 
so atfeoted by windstorms; they say that they obtain a higher price per case for modium- 
sized apples than for large ones, and that close planting produces them quite large enough; 
and, fin illy, that the profit per acre from close planting is larger than when the trees are 
further apart. 4 

The soil in the great orcharding centres of the Huon^ Derwent, and Tamar is a light, 
sandy loam merging in places into almost a pure sand, overlying a yellow clay subsoil. 
This latter is most important. Where the subsoil has not a good proportion of clay the 
trees invariably do badly and soon die out ; whereas with a good clay subsoil the trees do 
pretty well, despite the poorness of the top soil. Thus the orchardist can put to profit- 
able use soil which would be useless for the farmer. I saw only one orcharding district 
where the soil was not of this character. This was the Bagdad Valley whore the soil is a 
rather rich, black, clay loam. The trees hero grew stronger than elsewhere, wore planted 
further apart, and bore more heavily. j 1 

The North-fVest Ck)ast of the island mostly consists of a deep rich chocolate red soil, 
similar 10 thit at Batlow only much deeper. This is whore the famous potatoes come 
irom, but very little fruit growing is done on this soil as it is too rich. In the older 
lished Orcharding centres such as the Huon, one is greatly struck by the slovenly methous 
^employed by many of the orohardists, although, of course there are many men who are 
very up to date. 
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Tlie orchardists aro adopting tho numerical pack. It is impossible to describe this 
pack here, but in my opinion it is by far the best. Several of tnem grade their fruit by 
machine, but the general idea appears to be that one should not use a grader provided 
one can secure the services of a first-class packer who can grade by eye. With a grader 
the most inexperienced can jiack well and quickly. For the numerical pack it is most 
important that fruit should be graded accurately, i.c., to J inch, but Mr. Samson, an 
American packer, whom 1 saw giving a demonstration, prefers to grade by eye, as he 
thinks there must be some bruising. In one large shod at Huon the following was tho 
method of handlmg the fruit ; — There is a large shed 60 feet x 30 feet with an additional 
20 feet \ 20 feet for the waggon, so that tho loading can be conducted in all weathers. 
There art? doors at both sides. Tho cart at one door delivers tho fruit picked loosely 
into bushel cases. It is placed on a trolley ani wheeled over to the grader, where it is 
stacked, and when it is decide to pack the fruit it is run fhrough the grader. It can 
then either be packed straight from the machine or else put into cases loosely but care- 
fully, and packed from thence. Wrapping paper is used by most growers. It enhances 
the appearance of tho fruit, ])revents rot spreading, and maintains a more even tempera- 
ture ; it costs about 2d. a case. 

The most troublesome orchard disease in Tasmania is Black Spot. It causes far gi eater 
losses than Codlin Moth. Tho ti*eatment is to spray with either Bordeaux mixture or lime- 
sulphur wash just when the buds are bursting and showing pink. The latter spray is 
coming rapidly into favour, especially in \’^ictoria. It is usual to spray thiee times for 
the moth. A method of keeping down the moth which seems to promise well has been 
discovered by the Princijral of j3urnley Horticultuial (lardous, Victoria. )lo hangs a 
bottle containing some preparation m the tree, and the moth is attracted anti killed by it. 
The best orchards are wiutei -sprayed with red oil or liiue-sulirhur wash to kill San Jos^ 
scale, rod spiders, &c. Theie is none of the former in Tasmania, and rigorous precau- 
tions are taken to keep it out. 

Tho favourite varieties of ajrjiles in Tasmania are Sturmer Pippin, Cleopatra or New 
York Pippin, Jonathan, Five Crown, French Oab. and Scarlet Noii])aiei], a small, 
brilliantly colouied apple which has not done w^ell on the mainland. Cleopatra is 
commencing to fall into disrepute owing to its liability to every kind of diRease. In the 
South, Jonathan does not colour well, and consequently is not tho prime favourite it is 
in the North. In the South, Sturmei is probably the imsl popular apple. Jt is justly 
called “the poor man’s apple,” for it crops heavily every year on short spurs, keop*» 
very late, and sells well in October when the other apples are done. 

Other favourite sorts areCrofton, a very good small late dessert apple, AUiiigton Pippin, 
Alexandras, a largo red cooker, and Adams’ Pearmain. Gramiy Smith is not kni>wn. 

Tho favourite pears are Winter Cole, Winter Nelis, Beurre Bose, Williams, Josophine, 
and Napoleon. Or. BonjafiekVs pear orchard near Hobart yielded between £200 to £300 
worth of pears per acre oil* 16 acres. He cool-storcs and says he averages los. per case. 
He has about thirty varieties, and is a firm believer in the advantages of inter-pollination. 

Very few prunes are giown in Tasmania and Victoria : in fact I did not see one 0 * 00 . 
For picking fruit, tho apron wdth removable bottom seemed to me the best method. 

Pruning is conducted on the same principles as in this State. The laterids of such 
varieties of apjilos as Jonathan, Irish Peach, &c., are left long until fruit-spurs form; 
then they can be cut back. If cut back before, they only throw out a wood shoot or 
else die, The laterals of such vanetics as Five Oown, Sturmer, &c., can lie cut back or 
else cut right ofi as the tree boars quite heavily on the short spurn which clothe the main 
arms. They can, however, bo tmated like Jonathan if the grower prefers. The laterals 
of most pears should be loft long until fruit-spurs form. 

One grower who has a very old orchard, with trees close and interlacing, told me that 
he had rejuvenated it by ploughing very deep with heavy disc plough wliich cut the roots. 
They then sent forth new fibrous roots, and he said they did not sucker. He has tried 
various devices for making trees bear, and got excellent results from pears which have 
previously refused to bear, by nearly ringbarking them or by twisting a wire around the 
trunk. Another way he made a stubborn tree bear was to weight the branches so that 
they hung back to the ground. The flow of sap is thus checked and spurs are formed. 

The jam and drying factories which are found in most of the Tasmanian orchard centres 
are a great assistance to the grower. It costs the Huonvillo grower 2s. 8d, per case to 
land his fruit in Sydney t»r Brisbane, and Ss. in London, and it is the practice of the big 
growers to send half their stuff to either Sydney or Brisbane, or I oth, and half to London. 

There is more planting going on now on the Tamar than anywhere else in the island, 
A t lip up the river is a beautiful sight with the orchards sloping down to t! e water on 
both sides. Them is no danger of frosts here, and tho fruit colours well. In winter 
however, fogs are V(?ry bad, and make things very disagreeable. 
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Th» Victorian orcharda aio planted further apart than the Tasmanian, 18 feel being 
about the average. At Doncaster, a few miles out of Melbourne, a lot of irrigation is 
done from dams. Dines are grown very extensively as wind breaks, as the district is not 
naturally sheltered like most of the Tasmanian orchards. 

Mr, Stephens, at his orchard at Hoalesville, has installed a cool store on the most up- 
to-date lines within the packing shed, which is much handier and altogether preferable to 
having two separate^buildings. The ammonia machine is driven by a gas engin e, and the 
cool air arises through cracks in the floor and passes out through similar vents in the 
roof. Spaces are left between the cases to permit of free circulation of air. The apples 
arc brought straight in from the trees and packed loosely in cases. The temperature 
is kept about 34 deg. Fah., and the fruit is kept until January. Tho whole orchard is 
tile -drained. 

A disease which has attacked the Five Crown apple was very bad in this orchard. It 
is called “ pig-face ” or “ crinkle,” and consists of a crinkle in the skin under which the 
apple is discoloured. This disease scorns to be a sap trouble, and a first cousin to 
bitter pit ; spraying docs no good. One thousand cases of Five Crown alone were damaged 
in this orchard, or more than half the crop of that variety. Together with the other waste 
fruit these were crushed for the juice which was sent to the cider factory, and about 
lOd. or lid. |>cr bushel was thus netted. A machine for cutting uj) the apples costs £lfi, 
whilst a small crusher for eight cases costs £10, and a largo one for sixiy cases £80. The 
juice is sent in barrels, which are returned. Another way to dispose of one’s waste fruit 
is to dry it, whilst in some districts there is the jam or drying factory. 

The rainfall throughout the districts I \ isited varied from 20 to 40 inches per year, 
being lightest near Hobart and heaviest on the Huon. Tho sandy soil, however, retains 
the moisture well, I had tho pleasure of going round with the judge at the Bagdad 
Valley Show whilst he was performing his duties. He was very strict in ruling out any 
fruit which showed the slightest disease, or which was without its stalk. He cut several 
apples, especially Cleopatras and Five CroM-ns, which were subject to mouldy coie, and 
if they wore faulty, out they went, however prejiossossmg extern oily and true to typo 
they wore. Several exhibitors lost points by oxliibiting as dessert fruit a]»ples which wi re 
too large, although otliorwiso perfect. 

Most growers used either wood wool, or a corrugated cardboard which costs about 38. 
per hundred sheets. As two sheets are usotJ in a case tho cost was about Jd. per case. 

All tho 1)0, st growers have some distinctive brand, which they endeavour by honest 
practice and good packing to make w'ell known in the markets. Tho produce of many 
i^uch growers is sold on the brand alone, the buyer not bothering to open tho cas'^*. 

Besides this brand, the cases are all branded with tho variety of the fruit and quantity, 
ihu.s, ‘‘ 1 bushel apples, F.C.” (French Crab), or “ F.C.P.” (Five Crown Pippin), etc. 

The })ractico of branding the exact number of apples on the outside is rajddly growmg 
in favour. It is readily calculated, especially if the numerical pack be adopted, and 
enables the agent to obtain for the grower a better price than he otherwise could. 

1 returned to Batlow with a firmer belief than over in the future of the fruit mdustry, 
for everyone who was in a position to know spoke glowingly of its prospec ts, seeing that 
as yet Europe has hardly been touched. Then there is India and the East as well as 
other markets. Moreover, England luxs not been worked scneiitilicially, for too lauch 
fruit has been sent to London, instead of sending a big proportion direct to other cities, 
and last, but not least, there is the American market which, when the Panama Canal is 
opened, will be most profitable, as it will be possible to ship direct to Now York in the ofi 
Boason. 

Mr, C. Smith remarked that he had known an old pear-tree which had not borne 
previously, brought into bearing by a bush fire which chocked the sap, 

Mr. I)ouDS emphasised the need in the near future of a jam and canning factor}^ in the 
district. He thought that one could bo run on co-operative linos. 

Mr. Baabhrib also advocated co-operatioii, pointing out that an association had iccently 
been formed to promote the interests of the grower in regard to selling his fruit, and 
in buying trees, spraying materials, cases, wood wool, etc., which were all to be supi»Uea 
as cheaply as possible. He promised to rt‘ad a paper on “ Co-operation at the nex 
meeting of the Bureau. 

Canadian. 


There was a good attendance at tlie monthly meeting of this branch on 
the 8th November. 

A discussion took place on varieties of wheat, methods of 
manuring. Mr. Paschik’s experience on light soil was that the laud should 1 
early, ploughing well and deep, and turning in as much as possible of stubbk ana 
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preferably any kind of green herbage or grass. He had obtained the best results with 
Federation for grain ; with superphosphate he obtained a yield of 20 bushels per acre, 
while unmauured land was praetioally a failure, 

Mr. Taylor asked Mr. 1’ascoe if, Iwforo manuring his land, he found out in what 
content it was deficient, Tlie reply was that the soil was analysed, and was found very 
deficient in potash and slightly deficient in phosphates. 

Mr. Strkhkk had half of one. paddock fallowed in November, 1912, the whole paddock 
being ploughed in May last and sown with Marshall’s No. 3. The fallowed half was 
estimated to yield 30 bushels, an<l the other half only 12 to 15 bushels per acre The 
fallowed larul was free from oats, but the other portion w'as very dirty with oats. He 
considered that this variety of wheat w as very suitablp for any soil for hay or grain ; also 
that it was an easy wheat to harvest and uon-shelling in the standing crop. 

Mr. BkauchaiMJ:* also advocated the deep tilling of the land. The richer the soil the 
doojier the ploughing should be . 

Cardiff, 

This branch held its annual meeting on 8th Noveunber, >vhen the Hon* 
Secretary repoi'ttnl upon the work done during thi^ pre\’iou.s twelve months. 

Twelve metd-ings w’ore Iield ; demonstrations in pruning, and in clearing and subsoiling 
with explosives w’ero given by officers of the Department of Agriculture. A demonstra- 
tion of spraying with “(largoyle ” was also given by the Vacuum Oil Company. Tlie 
demonstrations in each case were v\ell attended. 

Coonabarabran, 

Mombei'.s of this brancli, at the meeting held on 1st November, dia<ms8ed 
the tliT'ee useful jmpers that are given bolow^ 

An innovation which might bt‘ followed by other branches with advantage, 
is the inclusion by this branch in its busim'ss for next meeting of a question 
box.’’ Every member is invited to write on a slip of pa]>er a qu(‘stion or the 
name of a subject relating to fanning or grazing, in w hich he is interested, 
or up'on which he would like advice. The slips of paper will be put in a bat, 
and tlie subjects discus.s(xl a.s the slips are drawn. 

Tlio first of the three papers read was by Mr. J. W. Nelson. 

POVLTUY KEKPIXU. 

The shedding system ol keeping poultry, which is now being largely adopted in 
Australia, has quite dispelled the idea that a large section of laud is essential wdiere 
fowds are to be kept as an industry. An allotment of land 60 x 10 feet is quite capalde 
of accommodating 100 fowls witli room to spare. Thus it wdll be seen that if tliis 
system is adopttsd, no great outlay of capital is reipiired in order to make a beginning, 
and any householder in town has room to keep at least 80 hens with a very little daily 
attention, and the returns wmuld more than pay his rent. 

The shedding system really means confining the birds in small pens, about 10 x 6 feet, 
roofed with umber or bark in preference to iron ; such a pen will accommodate about 1(> 
hens. 1’his confining of the birds all the yettr round may not appeal at once to the 
uninitiated, wlio naturally think that the binls suffer from want of exercise, but such 
is not the case. The best kind of pen to erect would be a skillion shed, 6 feet high 
at the front, facing the east, and eovere<l with wire-netting to allow the morning suu 
to penetrate the entire shed. The drinking vessel should be raised at least 1 foot from 
the floor, and the feed trough and grit tins &ed. The perches should be 1 foot 6 inches 
from the ground. 1 he floor of the peu should be covered to a depth of 6 or 8 inches 
with fresh stable manure. One such covering will suffice for at least six months, 
provided at) occasional wheel-barrow ful is added to make up for the quantity used by 
the birds. The grain, which is <listribute<l at night wTiilst the hens are on the roost, 
should be well forked into the manure. At daybreak the hens will be hard at it, 
scratching for their morning meal, and thereby following their natural instinct. In this 
way they get food as soon as they leave the perches, and also the benefit of the early 
morning exercise which securing it entails. The usual mash may be fed in the morning 
by being placed in the trough provided. The searching for grain will proceed most of 
the day, and will keep the birds busy, preventing them from falling into illhealth through 
la<;k (»f exercise. 
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After six months the manure should bo replaced by fresh material, and the old stuff 
•which is now a most valuable fertiliser, may be used for the garden or orchard’ 
Despite the fact that the manure is only changed twice yearly, it does not become 
soured, or otherwise objectionable to the birds. 

There are many advantages to be derived from tin's system of keeping poultry • 
briefly, they are as follow protection from hot and cold w iiuls, extermination of lico 
and mites (the ammonia acting as a sidendid vermin killer), prevention of walking on 
a cold, damp, or frosty ground, ami, instead, a footing. of Irosh stable inamire, wliich 
is warm in winter and cool in humnier. It also prevents laying astray, has proved itself a 
saving of labour, capital and food, and is the means of providing a valuable fertiliser. 
The droppings of each bird are estimated to be worth Is. jiei annum. 

The system has long since passed the experimental stage, as the most extensive farms 
in America are run on these lines. In Australia, also, poultry farmers are now adopting 
it vdth marked success, aa, for convenzeiiee, economy and profitable results, it i.s 
unsurpassed. Should "shedding” be adopted in this locality, it is noceasary that 
attention be directed to a suitable hatcher or brooder. The model [orodferd ) would, I 
think, be the nnist suitable, as there is no danger of the brood hens being dist.uibed, and 
therefore the risk of broken eggs is comparatively small. The advantages of this 
brooder are many ; probably the most imjiortant feature is that the hens will get oflp 
when hungry, and not being able to stray will return to duty tluMUstlves. Many eggs 
are broken by the hens through their bemg disturbed and unsettled, but by this 
arrangement there is no need to meddle with the hens at all. You can mark the date of 
each setting on the lid, so that you knoiv exactly when each particular brood are to 
hatch. The estimated cost of a brooder to accommodate six sitters, well constructed, is 
20s., and with care it will last for a lifetime. 

As soon as the brood hen has hatched a clutch, swab her lightly under the wings with 
kerosene ; this is not at all objectionable to the clucks and keeps them free from vermin. 
Hatch early in season so as to get winter layers. Avoid jubreoding, and never keep 
hens longer than tw'o seasons for laying purposes. Do not keep any roosters with your 
laying hens, for you will then get more eggs and they wdll keep better. Always have 
the house on well-drained ground or on an elevated position. All eggs for setting 
Uiould be well shaped, smooth and thick in the shell. Set them as fresli as possible — 
the fresher the egg the stronger the cluck, t'or breeding purposes have at least eight and 
not more than ten hens to each cock. Select active birds for breeders. The cock 
should not bo less than 18 mouths old, ami the hens in their secoml jicriod of laying. 

There is one vital point in conducting an egg farm that I think shoiild be mentioned, 
f.e., the early dispos^al of all cockerels. Separate them as soon as ><04 can distinguish 
them and sell at the first opportunity. The absence of all male birds on an egg farm is the 
foiuidation of success. With regard to breeding liens, it is perhaps iiecessarv to point 
out a few proved facts. The cockerel (one to each pen of ten hens) should ne penned 
up away from the hens for at least one intmih liefore tlie breerling season starts (which 
hei e W’ould be about July), and got into proper condition. After he has been in the pen 
viitU the hens for a week he should be closely watched, and if favouritism is detected 
the pen.s should be regulated by changing the hens. If close attention to tliia matter is 
given there will be little fear of infertile eggs. Under ordinary conditions the percent- 
age of fertility of eggs ranges about 6H, but under this improved mating system it has 
tanged as high as 97 per cent. 

To be successful with poultry, system an<l careful observation are as necessary to 
success as in any other business. The first essential step is the selection of the best 
stud stock it is possible to obtain, and the second, the proper mating of these birds. 
This is too lengthy a subject to deal with at present ; suttiee it if I say, in conclusion, 
that anyone who intends to keep poultry for profit must first decide upon the system 
that he will adopt, and then follow’ it to the letter. 


The settlement of the Pilliga Bciuh was discussed by Mr. Cameron a.^ 
follows : — 

How Bkst to Sktole the Piluoa Siiruh Lands. 

During the last six years I have been fanning and grazing in the Pilliga Scrub, and I 
have also been over a good deal of the »Scruh, and liave seen for myself the ditiercut 
kinds of country and soil. I divide the Sfindi into three divisions— Southern, Northom 
and Western, and I also divide the soil into three classes — second, third, and fourth. 1 do 
not class any of the soil aa being lirst-cla^s, although I have no doubt that some sma!l 

portMMis could be found that coiud be called first-class. 

In th^ first place, in that portion of the Scrub between Coonabambran ami Bavadiiu 
and Dandry Creek and Rocky Glen, called the southern portion, of which I can speMi 
with greater experience, we find a good m.auy kinds of soil, and also many kifids ot 
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timber. In most of this country the timber is very thick ami dense, and tlie settler 
will have to do a good deal of hard work before he is able to put much of his land under 
cultivation. In this portion 1 would not be in favour of allowing a settler to take 
up more than 1 ,0J0 acres, as it has already been proved that this land will grow nearly 
all kinds of crops. From my own experience this land will grow, when cleared, splendid 
crops of wheat, lucerne and corn ; and as for fruit, I do not think that any other part of 
the State is to be compared with it. What makes this portion so valuable for closer 
settlement is the good average rainfall, 29 inches, which renders the crops and fruits 
almost sure ; there is very seldom, if ever, a failure. 

In cutting up this land, 1 would advocate having the land settled in groups of, 
say, twenty farms, as near together as possible, so that the settlers could have roads and 
schools handy. I would also advocate leaving large areas of the fourth -class country 
as reserves for the settlers to run their cattle during dry spells, as my experience shows 
that this class of country is very good during dry weather (much more so than in wet 
wmther), and if the settlor later on desires to increase his holding, allow him to take up 
a further portion until eventually the whole is settled. It is necessary for the 
Government to give the settlers every encouragement, and to bring their holdings as 
near a market as possible by pushing railways and roads through the Scrub. A settler 
taking up this class of country has a good deal to contend with, such as clearing the 
ground to make it ready for <‘ultivation. The timber has first to be ringbarked and 
then grubbed out. Burning ofl cannot lie carried out in this class of timber, so that 
the settler must be prepared to work for two or three years before expecting to get any 
returns. 

In the northern portion, towards Narrabri and Woe Waa, after passing Baiadiiie, we 
find tlie character of the country changes, and the rainfall gets much lighter some- 
where about 20 inches. The soil has a much better colour, lieingof a red sandy loam, very 
suitable for w^heat growing, and also for fruit. I would m)t he inclined to give settlers 
more than 1,000 acres of this country. Here again, there is a great deal of timber to be 
cleared before the land is ready for cultivation. I would again advocate having large 
reserves of the fourth -class land in this portion held as reserves as a stand- 1 ly for the 
settlers ; and also the grouping of settlers should be such that they can ha\'e the 
atlvantagea of good roads and schools, and, if the groups were large enough, light lines 
of railway to feed the mam lines, so as to allow the settlers to get their produce to 
market. When a sotthu* takes up this class of country, there is bound to be a gootl deal 
of valuable timber that he could put to better use than ringbarking and destroying, but 
this he can only do if he can get a market for the hardwood timber, and that market 
can only come with the railway. The returns from the sale of the timber would greatly 
help the settler over the first two or three years. This class of laud is not \ery suitabre 
tor sheep until such time as the timber is cleared, and the land ploughed and 
cultivated, and crops such as lucerne, rape and barley have been sown. Then 1 have no 
<louht he could rear a few hundred cross-bred lambs, which would greatly help to give a 
good return for his labour, and also help to manure the cultivation paddocks. 

The western portion is that portion of the 8crub which lies between (/oouamble and 
Baradine, where there is a much lighter rainfall — about 24 inches. In this part of the 
Sciub I would be inclined to give a settler about l,r>00 to 2,000 acres. The country is 
niucli more suitable in its natural state for sheep than the other portions of the 
Scrub, the natural grasses not being so seeily or sour. Wheat can also be Hiicoessfiilly 
grown in this portion of tho Scrub. 

My own general opinion oi how best to settle the Scrub, is that the Government sliould 
first have all the good timbers cut and made into railway sleepers, and other kinds of 
marketable timbers, for, as everyone knows, timber is getting scarce. If the Govern- 
ment allows settlers to take up the land it must also allow them to ringbark the country, 
and destroy the good timber as well as the bad ; and it seems almost a pity that this class 
of good timVier should be destroyed wholesale, as must be done if settlei s are going to 
make tin best use of the land. 

Some useful bints were given by Mr. D. Hagan, in tho following paper : — 

System of Haymakhsjo, 

As the time is again upon us for haymaking, it is advisable for all farmers to adopt 
the most profitable system. In order to get the greatest residts for his labour, the 
farmer must consider the best metlnxl for making and handling his hay before he starts 
to cut his crop, 

If it is intended to stack the hay after it is made, the crop should be carefully watched, 
and w'hen it gets to that stage when the bloom is falling, and the grain is commencing to 
form, it should be cut without delay, and tied in small sheaves. Should the crop be 
heavy, it is not advisable to cut too close to the ground, as the extra gain in quantity 
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does not make up for the loss in quality. The sheaves should be .slookcd as soon as cut 
and in order to do this two men are needed to follow the reaper and binder. Tic the 
sheaves aljout one-third of the length of the straw from the bottom, lu stooking, place 
four sheaves together with their butts about 6 inches apart, press the heads together and 
take the fifth sheaf, turn its heatl dowuwaids and draw it tightly over the heads of the 
other four ; this gives a weatherproof stook and good sweet Imy. As soon as cut, it 
starts to become hay, and if not stooked immediately it coinimmcos to sweat and the 
result IS sour hay. Hay should not he stacked until it is thoroughly made. 

Now, for hay that is to be put on the market straightaway. Leave your dop until 
the grain is well formed, full, but still soft ; the sheaves may he made larger but stooked 
in the same way, and allowed to make. It will be found by thus method tliat tlie yield 
will be from 20 to 25 per cent, more than by the first metiiod, although the quality will 
not be quite so good. The reason for cutting earlier when hay is to be stacked is tliat, 
owing to the absence of grain, mice will not go into the stack, whereas jf left till the 
grain stage, mice will not only eat the gram but pollute the hay and give it a very 
unpleasant smell, and once tlie hay has lost its own swoet, natural aroma the consumer 
does not ant it 


Ferabrook ^Dorrigo). 

IMr. (t. Marks; Inspector of Agriculture, delivered a lecture to iiieiiibers 
of this branch on the 27th October. Much interest was taken in the lecture, 
and at the conclusion the lecturer was accorded a vote of thanks. 

The JjA\in(j Dovv>, Maintenance, and Improvement of I'khmanent Pastures. 

In the introduction, reference was made to the great importance of tlic subject, par- 
ticularly ill the Dorrigo distn<*t, where no iiaturaJ pastures exist, and wliere <lairying is 
destined to form one of its principal industries. 

After firing the .scrub during the .summer montlis, the selector has to proceed with the 
soM'ing of hiH grass seed. The question arises, — What grasses should ho planted, and in 
what quantities ? Though there were many who relied upon a one-grass pasture, it was 
a gi*eat mistake to adhere to this. Dorrigo has an elevation of from 2,000 to J1,000 feet. 
The S(nl for the most part is rich volcanic, and the rainfall ranges about 00 inches per 
annum. These climatic conditions w’cre 2 )aiticularly favourable tor the growth of all 
cool-i limate grasses and clovers, in addition to paspalum, couch, and Rhodes grass wliich 
thrive HO well 111 hotter climates. Such being tlie case, an endeavour should ho ma<le to 
plant as complete a mixture as possible, which will go a long way to niaintiiin good feed 
for the greater portion of the year. Paspalum, couch, and Rhodes grass should be idarited 
from Oclobei’ to January. The English grasses and clovers, such as cocksfoot, rye, praine, 
fescue, cresU'd dogstaik should he planted in the autumn after the rams have set in, 
wducli ensures speedy germination. Special care should be taken to plant only clean seed. 
Many bad weeds oii the Dorrigo have been innocently introduce.l through purchasing 
cheap .seed. On the loose soil between the stumps and logs there is no need to cover the 
seed, as the first Iieavy .shower will do that. The lecturer dwelt at some length on the 
general management of young pastuies, the chief iioints being to carefully avoid 
heavy stocking, to prevent too rapid seeding, and to encourage the formation of a mat 
by light grazing till the grass is e.stablished. Keep a vigilant eye tor noxious 
w^eeds such as dyeb'^rry or inkw^eed, thistles, burrs, i^c., and pull any out by the roots 
before they seed or a^j/ead. Subdivide and spell pastures in turn, ^^'hfcre grass has 
failed to germinate, go over and sow a little more seed. Any blanks are sure to 
encourage the grow th of weeds and unde.sirable rubViish. Economy in the pin chase of 
seed can be effected by spelling clean areas in turn, and allow ing the grass to seed. The 
quantity' shed naturally will also help any thin patches. It takes a couple of years to 
get a really good sole. Many inexperienced settlers have made tlie mistake of stocking 
up heavily as soon os a good* show of grass appeared. This practice is disastrous to a 
young pasture ; the heart of the grass is eaten out, wdiile half, or even more, may be 
actually pulled out by the roots. , , , r n i 

Humniarising the principal points, Mr. Marks stated that selectors should not fell ana 
tire more scrub than they are able to clean up and plant ; plant clean and leliable 
(a mixture of 20 or 30 lb. of good clean seed evenly planted is ample) ; always include 
a couple of pounds of clover per acre in the mixture ; keep stock off till w'ell established ; 

g raze lightly for the first few months ; sutKlivide well and spell paildocks in turn ; keep 
own aU weeds, and if they cannot be cut or pulled out by the roots at once, prevent 
seeding by brushing ; resow all thin patches and encourage stooliug, so as to get the 
land W'ell covered. When once a good pasture is secured, it should be maintamed hy 
avoiding overstocking, spelling paddocks in turn, resowing seed from tunc to tune, aiic 
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by cultivating a poi tion of Und and growing green fodders to help the pastures when th#^y 
are bare, which is usually during the late winter and early spring months. 

At the meeting on 12th November, papers on ‘^Potato Growing*^ were 
read by Messrs. A. Menzies and J. Kirkland. Both papers were well discussed. 

Mr. Menzies considered that Borrigo could produce as good a potato as any other part 
of this State, provided the season was favourablo and the pro|)er variety of seed was used. 
Early potatoes, ho said, did best when sown in September or October, as they ripened 
before the blight got too bad. Having tried many varieties, he had come to the 
oonclusion that Eldorado and Queen of the Valley were the best to grow, as they were 
the only true blight-resisting potatoes, and he now grew no others. 

Mr. Ktrklano advocated the selection of good rich soil, good seed, and thorough cul- 
tivation of the laud. The land should be well ploughed from 4 to 5 inches deep, and 
•drilled 2| feet apart and 4 to 5 inches deep. I’lie potatoes sliould be selected from 
medium size, but he preferred those large enough to cut into two sets. The potatoes 
should be cut length vi ays. They should lie cov’erod deeply and the soil w’cll cultivated, 
in order to keep down the weeds. He recommended hilling when the plants were 6 or 9 
inches high, and before they flowered, as the potatoes began to form about that time. H(» 
preferred Brownell’s Beauty, as they are a good cooking potato, and stand handling w’ell. 
White-skinned potatoes show the bruises. To get tbc best early potatoes, sow early 
in August, and for the main crop sow in October at the rate of from 8 to 10 cwt. per 
acre. The potatoes should not be dug until well matured, otherwise they would not keep 
well. 

Forest Creek, 

Mr. H. 8. Major, AssintaTit Shoop and Wool Export, visited the F^nvst Crf^ek 
district on 14th Octob(*r and subsequent days. 

Preparation of Farmers Wool for Market. 

The intention of the visit w’as to give instruction in preparing farmers’ wool for 
market. Only two members’ sheds were working, and a welcome fall of vSO points of rain 
delayed operations at tlu‘.se two sheds, and at othei's about to make a start ; but the 
demonstrations given soerned to interest members, and some indi(*ation8 of methods of 
classing w’ere also given where shearing had not yet commenced. 

It w'as explained that small clips do not lend themselves to “ classing ” in the strict 
sense of the term, but a fanner maybe quite able to ooiTeclly “ prepare ’’ his clip of 
thirty bales, though lacking the knowledge necessary to correctly “claws ” a clip of 300 
bales. A clip from 1,000 grown slicep demands at least the piopcr skirting of the fleeces, 
the dividing of the fleece portion into tw’o classcw, and the separate packing of the 
skirtings, bellies, locks, an<l stains. The Forest Creek Merinos would cut approximately 
twenty 'five bales to 1,000 grown sheep, and such a clip might advantageously be 
classiticjd as follows : — 

Skirted Fleece Portion— J 9 liales — AA Comb— Long and light in condition. 

15 Halos. ( 6 bales — A Comb — Short and heavy in condition. 

I 4 bales — A A pieces (best of skirts) 

I 2 bales — A pieces (trimmings of skirts). 

Pieces — 10 Bales . . . -j 2 bales — bellies. 

14 bales — locks. 

1 4 bale — ^stained. 

In making a mixed bale of two different lots of wool of approximately the same value, 
do not intermix the wool, hut separate the different lots in a Imlo by a double sheet of 
newspaper. 

About 85 per cent, of the fleeces of any Merino clip constitute the average quality of 
the wool of that clip ; the remaining 15 per cent, may be extra fine or extra sti*otig, so 
that the farmer need not bother about quality when making the little preparation 
necessary. Length and condition, are with him, the main Sictors in preparing bis 
Merino wool for market. If a farmer merely selects fleeces for length of staple, he will 
find that unconsciously he has in most cases also selected for condition, so close is the 
relation between these two characteristics. In other words, nearly all the heavy greasy 
fleeces are short in staple, while the comparatively light-conditioned, high-yielding 
fleeces are long. 

In classing cross-bred fleeces quality and length are the chief characteristics to keep 
ill vieur. Here, again, there is a very close relation, as the longest oross-bred wools should 
O'* (and are, if the breeding be correct) the coarsest wools. On the contrary, the shortest 
«iapled fleeces will be found the finest in quality. In a cross-bred clip cut from, say. 
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.1,000 first-croBB sheep, two distinctions for quality should be made in the fleece portion. 
JBrand the finer quality 1st x-Bred A,” and the coarser (quality “ Ist x Bred B.'’ It 
would be incorrect to brand two such lines of wool “Ax-Bred” and “Bx-Bred” 
respectively. 

Make no distinctions for quality in the pieces of a small clip. 

If you have 900 first-cross ewes and 100 very coarse three-(iuartcrbreds, draft the 
latter off, shear them before or after the mam flock, and keep all the wool separate from 
the first-cross wool. Many farmers’ clips arc spoiled by being sent to market in this 
way. Sooner than subdivide an uneven line of 12 bales of fleece into two fairly distinct 
lots, both are included in the one lot, and we find short, fatty fleeces yielding about 46 
,por cent, mixed with long, bright fleeces yielding 56 per cent. The diffenmce is almost 
wholly due to the greater yolk secretion in tiie former wool, and if all other things are 
lequal this difference m yield alone will make a difference of Id. per lb. greasy. 

Some farmers are under the impression that fleeces free from burr do not need skirting. 
That is a mistake. The shoulder yolk fringes should be skirted ofl’ ; and, continuing 
"ound the neck end, the short, matted (and nearly always seedy) cheek and head portions 
diouUl be taken off. The breech wool (hind legs) is always inferior in (luality t») the rest 

1the fleece, and the tips are Viroad and wasty through contact with the ground. Most 
>t the breech, and always the stained wool, should be taken from the fleoce before it is 
.oiled up. 

A wool shed is not a wool-sorting establishment, and shed bands are not wool-sorters. 
Their work of w ool-rolling and piece-picking is not highly skilled, and they are never 
called upon to discriminate further than the diflbrence between long and short, burry hiuI 
free, clean and stained wool. On the other hand the whole basis of wool-sort mg is 
quality. lu every shed something preparattiry .slionld be done with all wool before it 
passes to the w*ool sorter. Fleeces direct from the sheep are nioie easily liandlcd than 
wdien they have been compressed for moiitlis in packs. Even the lowest grades of wool, 
viz, locks, arc capable of much improvement on tho sorting tables; an«l if it }>a\8 
buyers to employ skilled sorters wdio often take a whole day to stu't a 4-ewt. bale oi locks, 
surely it must pay to put some w'ork, even though not necessaiily highly skilled, into 
the fleece portion and better piece classes of a farmer's clip before it leaves his wool 
shed. 

Those farmers who had not begun shearing at Forest Creek brought their flof ks to the 
yards for classification. Every ewe W'as luiudled and reasons given for her selection or 
rejection from a breeding point of view’. Three neighbouring mem hers of the Bureiiu 
last year co-operated in the construction ot a sheep dip, and they knd each other 
assistance in t he operations. It only eoNfs the-'C* men Jd. pei sheep, nnd tiicy are move 
than convinced of the overwhelming advantages ol dipiung. 


Garra and Pinecliff. 

The Garra atui Pinecliff Erancli has been ei«tablishc<], with a ineinbersbip 
of twanity -eight. The following g(*ntl(‘inen have been elceted office-bearers : — - 
Ohttirman, Mr, S. Paokharn ; Vice (iiairnian, Mr. W, Kockliff*; Hon. 
'Trf’iasurer, Mr. A. G. 8ear; and lion. Societary, Mr. A. S. Blackwood. 


Hillston. 

At the first meeting of the Hillston Branch, held in October, Mi- H. C, 
McKenzie read a paper, as follows : — 

Babbit Dks’TRUCtion, 

There are many methods used for destroying rabbits. Tho following are a few* of the 
most successful : — 

(1) Poisoning with phosphorised pollard. This method of destroying rabbits has been 
mrried on wifli more or less success for a number of years. My experience with it has 
been that when there is no green feed the rabbits will take it readily, and good work 
-can be done in a very short time ; but when there is plenty of green feed it is meetly a 
failure. But poisoning with phosphorised pollard has its disadvantages. I believe it 
has been the means of destroying many valuable birds j for instance, the wild turkey, 
which used to be so much sought after by sportsmen, has been practically wiped out of 
^xistenSe. Then there is the plover, a bird that helps to keep down other pests, such as 
^terpillars, grasshoppers, &c. Where one time hundreds of these valuable birds could 
Jbe seen running about the plains, now it it a rare thing to see one. I believe also that 
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many of the enemies to the rabbit, such as iguanas, wild cats, foxes, &c., are destroyed 
through eating the carcases of the poisoned rabbits, 

(2) Poisoning with water, in my opinion, is the iiest and safest method of all, if the 
rabbits are picked up every morning and burned ; but if it is not done the danger again 
arises of destroying the common enemy to bunny. 1 have also known cattle to die 
through eating tiie dried carcases of rabbits that have been poisoned w'ith arsenic or 
stryolmine, and if the rabbits are left to lie they are only a breeding ground for the 
blowfly pest. 'I'his mode of dealing with the rabbit can only be carried out when there 
is not a vestige of green leed, and water is very scarce, which is only on very rare 
occasions, and then it must lie very liot weatlier, as I have known rabbits to live and do 
well when there was neither water nor green feed, in cool weather. 

(3) Ploughing in the burrows. This method no doubt is an excellent one. It is 
carried on extensively on plain country, and is a irreat success ; luit in thickly timbered 
count rv it ivS not practicable. 

(4) l>iggiiig out the burrows. Thi.s is the only method by which tlie burrows in timber 
country can be destroyed ; hut this is also too expensiN e where the burrows are very 
plentiful. A cheaper way, which is fairly successful, is to stuff paper into tlie mouth of 
the Imrrow' and then tili it in Sometimes the rabbits will die rather than pass tlie 
paper, and al other times tlicy will dig their way out when hunger chases the fear of the 
paper ghost from their minds. I have known them to get out after being closed in for 
eiglit days. Another way to make this plan more successful is, before filling in, to 
throw poisoned pollaid into the burrow in large or small quantities, accoi ding to the 
number of rabbits supposed to be in the burrow ; but it is only a partial success if the 
burrows arc not utterly destroyed, as they alw^ays open them again in time. 

(5) Fumigating the buirows. I have had no practical experience with this mode of 
destruction, but 1 have heard diffVueiit opinions from those who have tried it. Some say 
that it is a failure, and othei.s that it works well in small burrows, but many of the 
rabbits in large warrens escape, as the fumes will not penetiate to llie bottom of the 
deep holes. 

(6j Tiappiug witli .spring traps. This plan is too slow for this district, but works 
well in cl().ser settled districts where they can be got to market soon after being caught. 

There are other methods of destruction, such as trapping into wure-iietting yards 
around tanka wdieii water is scarce, and sinking pit traps along the wire-netting fences. 
Although all these methods ba\e been carried on vigorously for the last twenty or more 
ycais, and man is puz/ling his brains to invent some (juickcr and more successful method 
to wipe out the pest, bunny still lives and defies extermination. 

Mr. T^bTKKs said that the method of poisoning by w'ater was only useful in hot dry 
weather. He considered the best time for laying poison was after sliow'ers at the end of 
autumn. His experience also w'as that if poison were continuously hud, the rabbits 
after a time would not take it at all. He considered it would hi* a good plan for all 
tanks and waterholcs in the district to be wire-netted for a month duniig the summer. 
This would entail hand watering of stock, but he thought it would result in the 
destruction of an immense number of rabbits. 

Mr. Knkcuth remarked that in some districts the P.P. Board fixed a time for 
simultaneous poisoning on all holdings in the district. 

Mr. Kankkv said simultaneous poisoning was not always a success, as rabbits might 
take the poison at erne place, and a few miles aw^ay not touch it. He considered the 
best way was to continue laying small quantities till it was found the rabbits were 
taking it freely, and then get out the poison carts and poison thoroughly, (iood I'esults 
followed fumigating. In sandy ground it was bi^st t j do this after rain, w'hen tlu^ pores 
of the eaitli are closed. The cai^on should not be fired, but the mouths of the burrows 
should be tilled up and wndl stamped. Absolutely the best method on small holdings 
w'as to wire-net tlie holdings ami dig out the burrows. Stulling paper in the burrows 
and filling in w as good, ami an excellent method was ploughing in the warrens. This 
should Ite done when tlie ground was dry. 

Mr. T. McKEX'/.rK said lie had tried all methods, but found the only method by which 
ho could effectually stamp out the pest was by netting his holding and digging out the 
burrow’s. The systems of trapping at tanks and pit trnps along fences were also 
lecoinm ended. 

Mr. J. Hteri'iirN.soN said he had found stuffing the burrow's with paper, aud putting 
poison into the burrow’s before doing so, an excellent method. Ho considered ploughing 
ill the warrens, when the ground was dry, and afterwards iKiisoiiing and hunting with 
dogs those that escjiped, absolutely the best method. (Ireat success also followed filling 
in the burrows. 

A vote of thanks was passed to -\[r. McKenzie for his interesting paper. 
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The second meeting? of this branch wan held on 22iid November, wiu ii 
Mr. John Hutchinson read a paper giving his own experienct^ of hay-^ 
making and stacking. 

Haymakino axi> Stackino. 

Before a start was made, he said, the reaper and hinder should be thorou<dilv over- 
hauled and cleaned, kerosene run through all the bearings to clean them, amf worn-ont 
parts replaced. The crop to be cut for hay should not be left too ripe, nor ycit cut too green, 
the exact stage depending largely on whether it was intended for home use or for market! 
For his own use he preferretl to leave it until it was fairly ripe, and there was a 
fair amount of grain. If a good colour was required and grain was to be added, it was 
better to cut green. After catting, it was advisable to leave it for a fe^v days before 
stocking to allow it to dry, if the weather was fine. The quickest and easiest way of 
stooking the sheaves was wdth a fork. 'I’he size of the stocks depended on tlie length of 
time the hay was to be left in the paddock before it w^as stacked. If it was to be left 
for long it was advisable to put it in large stocks ; if carted in soon after cutting small 
stocks wore preferable, as entailing less labour. Tlie straw should be dry and the grain 
hard before hay w'as fttacke<l, otherwise there was a danger of the hay berjorning mouhly 
in the stack. He found the quickest method, if the hay had to be carted a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile to a mile, was to use a big waggon and large frame with six 
horses, wdth tw’o men on the ground pitching and one on the waggon. In this way he 
could cart four loads per day of about 3 tons each. He recommended as a iDundation 
for the stack a layer of green box leaves, which kept the hay from becoming damp and 
mouldy at the Viottom of the stack. In starting to build the sta(‘k he built from the outside, 
and built towards the centre, which he kepi full and higher than the outside so as to 
throw’^ the rain. He worked round the opposite w'ay each layer ot sheaves and was 
careful to put good sound sheaves in the corners and keeji tliern well filled up, as these 
M'ere moat liable to slip. He prefered to buihl with a fork rather than with hand. Tlie 
last low' of sheaves before starting the roof he put out about 0 inches beyond the walls, 
then each successive outside row’ was brought back nearly to the bands of the row of 
slieaves just below 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Hutchinson for his paper, and invited dl^cu88ion. 

The opinion was expressed that one man l<»ading on the waggon could not keep twt» 
men on the gi’ound pitching. 

Mr. W. Casumkre thought a dray was pretorable to a W'aggon if the hay b,»d only to 
be carted a short distance. A dray w’onld take from 300 to 350 sheaves ir a load. 

Mr. A. Cashmehk said about 4,500 shcavc.s could be carted in one day liy waggon 
wdth the stack a mile away. 

With regard to the size of stooks wdien the hay was left in the paddock for some time, 
Mr. A. Cashmere thought at least 100shea^es were required to make ustook waterproof. 
He had put as many as 180 in one stook. 

Mr. Hobekt McKenzie advocated the building of large stooks, as the buy often had 
to be left in the paddock until after the harvest w’as completed. 

Mr. W. Cashmere asked how many sheaves were required to build a stack measuring 
35 by 20 yards, built to the usual height. 

Mr. A, Cashmere said he had an unfinished stack 30 yard.? by IS yards and IT feel 
high, in which he had put 12,000 sheaves. This stack was much higher than w as usual. 

At tho next meeting Mr. A. Cashmere will contribute a paper on the best 
wheats for hay in Hillstoii district. 


Katoomba. 

A demonstration in handling bees was given to the nieailxMs of the Blue 
Mountains Branch on 29th November. 

The first hive opened contained a large quantity of drone comb, ami it was pointed 
out how this comb tended to render the colony unprofitable. Full sheets of medium 
brood comb foundation wore recommended as the best means of scouring a strong, 
profitable worker comb for the brood nest, and it was showm how tlie close spacing of 
the brood combs would tend to semi the bee.s into the supers more quickly than tJie wide 


spacing. 

Several questions were asked, and while hives wore opened good opportunitios were 
affordech^for practically illustrating the reply to each. A modified flolton luvo was 
brought to the apiarv, and after comparing it the tw^-storev dcup-I.odi^ 

Ungatroth hive* in use in the apiary, it was plainly seen that the Bolton hive « ade tor 
lighter and quicker work 
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Eenthurst. 

A new branch has been formed at Kenthurst with twenty-three members. 
Office-bearers have been elected as follows : — Chairman, Mr, A. Roughley 
Tice-Chairmen, Messrs. J. J. Parr and A. McGuffin ; Hon, Treasurer, Mr. W, 
Edmunds; and Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. R. Jones. 

At the meeting held on 3rd December, Mr. A. E. Read read a paper on 
the following subject : — 

Tub Cultivation op the Orchakd. 

A great many seem to think that the only reason for cultivating, ai)art from destroying 
weeds, is to conserve moisture, and 1 have noticed very often in going through the- 
district that a great many get the harrow or cultivator out after a shower of rain and run 
over the place, and that is the last it sees of it till the next shower. 

Cultivation not only conserves moisture, but aerates the soil and lets the Oxygen from 
the air into the ground without w'hich the bacteria which are constantly at work 
preparing the i>lant-food for the plant’s use could not thrive. 

Against frequent cultivation, except after rain, I have heard the objection that the fine 
dust-mulch which results is, on our soils, inclined to set very hard quickly when rain 
does come. 

If care is taken to work up as soon as possible after rain, this objection should not be 
a serious one, and is quite outweighed by the advantages, for tests made in other parts of 
the world show that a far greater percentage of moisture is retained in soils wdiich are 
worked to a dust-mulch than in others. 

With regard to the implements used, I am of the opinion that it it wore possible to 
fork-hoe all over, the trees would live longer and do bolter, but this is out of the question, 
owdng chiefly to labour conditions. I’bere are many who think that a good ploughing each 
year is necessary, but there are orchards in the district which never see a plough, and 
still continue to do veil. The plough should be used with very great care in ground like 
ours, and among surface-rooted tree.s like all citrus fruits. 

All students of soil chemistry are agreed that the most important item in a fertile soil 
is humus - decaying vegetable matter — and our soils are very short of this necessary 
adjunct to fertility, Waj would be greatly benefited if ve could add more liumus to 
our ground ; and the part of my orchard in wdiich flelfl-poas were planted last autumn, 
and ploughed under in the early spring, is at present in a better condition than the part 
which had ordinary cultivation. 

The trouble is in the turning in. It is necessary to put the plough down a few inchts 
to cover any quantity of green stiffi', and J had a bad time when 1 started to turn mine 
under, for it was impossible to plough as deep as was needed to cover the peas ; but I 
have been well repaid for the iiouble, and intend planting again next year. 

One of the results of cultivation is the forming, in our ground, of a hard bott<‘m. 
This seems impossible to prevent, and if it cannot be prevented, we must look round for 
a cure, I think we are going to find this in the judicious use of explosives ; and, although 
they are (mly in their experimental stage in this country, a great future can be predicted 
for them. 

Leech’s Gully. 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch was held on llth November, 
when eleven new members were enrolled. 

Mr. W. J. East, Manager of the Tenterfield Butter Factory, read the 
following paper : — 

Bairyino. 

In glancing through the records of the local factory for the past eight years, I find 
that dairying in this district has practically made little or no progress during that time. 
One reason for this is that a large percentage of farmers turn their attention to dairying 
one year, and the next they sell their cattle and go in for agriculture, or sheep. In two 
or three yoara we find these men returning to dairying, and starting off the same mark 
08 they did at first. Such men never get beyond the first round of the ladder to 
success. Whether a farmer goes in for dairying, or combines dairying with fattening 
sheep, or with agricnlturo, he should have some fixed policy. 

W hatever number of cows you propose getting for dairying, aim at getting the best. 
A poor cow will take up the same amount of time and eat as much grass as a good one. 
It may not be possible to start with a choice lot, hut get the best you can, and after 
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deciding what breed yon wish to work np to, get a purebred bull, and in a few year# 
you should have a profitable herd of cows 

Kvei-y dairyman should have his cows tested, and cull out all wasters. Great care 
should be exhibited in the cleaning of vessels an I also of separators. Separators should 
be regulated so as to produce a cream of :i8-7 to 427 in summer, and from 357 to 38 in 
the winter. If this is observed the best results will l>c obtained. On(!e cream is 
separated, it should be cooled and aerated so as to remove animal heat and gases as 
early an possible, and it should be kept cool until delivered at the factory. A good plan 
is to wrap a wet bag round the can. It is a mistake to separate ctcam into a can 
containing a previous separating Dairies should be well ventilated, and in such a 
position that prevailing winds will not blow dust from the yard towaids the dairv. 

Competition grow’S keener each year, therefore dairymen should aim at placing the 
industry on the highest level by supplying a cream of the highest grade. Cream should 
be delivered three times a week in the summer, and twice in winter. It should he 
delivered as early as possible in the morning, and not exposed to tlie sun, but covered. 
The earlier it is delivered and cooled down to churning temperature the better for the 
quality. 

Some discussion ensued, during w’hich Mr I). Weir asked if it would bo a very 
difiioult matter to learn how to test milk. Mr. K.\st said that it depended upon the 
aptitude of the learner. Several suppheis 1,, the factory had purchased testers, and had 
learned in one lesson. 

It w as decided to purchase a Ilabcock foiir-liottle tester tor llie branch. 

Moruya 

Mr, 11 0. Coggins, of the ]>opartiii(*nt of Agriculture, gave an instrnctivo 
ileuionstration and lecture on the use of explosives in agriculture in !Mr. 
8irnpson^s paddock on 25th November. 

Tiio demonstrations were in clearing and .subsoiling, and great int(3rost was 
exhiiiit(»d in the proceedings. 

Mf’. Coggins easily proved the valm* of gelignite as a[>plie<l to clearing, a 
fairly large stump being completely blown out at a very .sinull cost. 

The subsoiling demonstration was of special interest to farinei's in this 
centre. Mr. Coggins fully ex plaiiu'd the method and its great advantages. 

New Italy. 

Much interest was displayed by farmer.s at this centre in coinu'ction with 
the visit of Mr. H. C. Coggins, Assistant Jnsjiector, for the purpose of giving 
41 demonstration in the use of explosnes in agriculture on the 1st November. 
Owing to a heavy fall of rain the subsoiling and log-splitting demonstration 
had to be abandoned, but two large stumps were succc^ssfully shattered. It 
is hoped that Mr. Coggins wdll be able to visit the district early next year to 
give further information on th(^ subject. 

Bedbank. 

At the meeting of this branch, held on 14th November, Mr. Cullen read 
an interesting paper. 

Pea (iKONVTN«. 

In Mr. Cullen’s opinion the district was suitable for growing this crop, which could be 
raised in rotation wulh potatoes. The soil should be well ploughed, and harrowed a 
'Couple of times. His experience w^as that from 1 to IJ bushels ])or acre was sutficient to 
sow, the drills being kept 3 feet apart. About 100 lb. of No. 3 Fertiliser per acre had 
proved profitable. The crop should be sown at different dates, so as to secure a 
succession of pickings. He found peas yitdded from 80 to 120 bushels per acre. Prices 
•certainly fiuctuated, hut the crop was always a payable one to grow. Yorkshire Hero 
was the rn^set profitable kind. Farmers could consider the ailvisability of ploughing the 
jgrowth in as green manure after picking the first crop. 
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WoUun. 

Mr. H. S. Major, AsBi.stant Sheep and Wool Expert, spent five days in 
this district early in November, visiting different sheds for the purpose of 
giving advice and practical demonstrations on the preparation of wool for 
market. As most of the sheds had just begun operations the time was very 
opportune for such work. 

The district is noted for superfine Merino wool, which brings the highest prices in New' 
J^outh Wales. The New England W'ools, in fact, are the equal of western Victorian for 
fineness <»f fibre and softness, though the western Victorian wools are longer in staple and 
even a better colour. 

There is no burr, and very little bad seed ; the fleeces are therefore “ free,” and require 
very little, though careful, skirting. The bulk of each clip would be made up of skirted 
fleece wool— -about 63 per cent. From 1,000 grown sheep tw'o classes of fleece should l>e 
made. The “ free” pieces, bellies and locks alw'ays bring high prices, and the average 
price per lb. of whole clips is high, but in many cases the return jier head is not w^hat 
it should l>e in these days of l^etter knowledge of breeding. 

The use of the four steel skewers in holding down the cap when the “monkey” is 
released, and while the flaps arc stiched, previous to the withdrawing of the skewers, 
w^as new to some of tlie members. The method was demonstrated, and the advantages 
as regards time saved and economy were very evident. Under the old method of packing, 
some growers w'ere using at the rate of twelve hanks of twine per 100 Wes. With the 
skew'ers 2^ hanks of twine will do all the necessary sew'ing for 100 bales. 

Branding Bales . — Some growers were branding on the round, or wrong side. It is 
easier to truck a bale of w’ool on the scpiare side (where the seam stitching is at the 
bottom) tlian on the round side ; and in branding a bale on one square side it serves a 
convenience at the stores whore the bales are placed on tlie show floors w'ith the brands 
facing out| 

Sheep-Clasnng. — Most of the smaller graziers began with very poor breeding eives, 
and in the past have had little opportunity of practising selection, consequently in some 
small flocks many diflerent tyjies were found (Irowors were advised to cull and en- 
deavour to breed out the little, light, .short- woolled, black-tipped, wrinkly sheep, with 
the “frilled-lizard” heads whi(!h necessitate wigging about three times a year. All 
members were agreed on this point. Then again, there are too many heavy, black-tipped 
sheep, for w'hich the climate is to a great extent responsible, but the fault is chiefly 
attributable to the long continued use of short-stapled, “ hard ” black-tipped rams. A 
nice light pearl tip is not objected to ; but the black tips all over the fleeces of some of 
these extreme types can, in many cases, only l>e distinguished from the hard encrusted 
fluid brands under close inspection. Such sheep cut heavy fleeces no doubt, but there 
is too much w'aste in the scour, and a few ot these fleeces scattered through a line of 
fleece wool often spoil a gocxl sale. Another bad type noticed was the light-conditioned 
woolled sheep, carrying a very short staple, with a thin flattened tip which exposed 
weakness all along the backbone. 

New England is producing small sheep of the fine wool type, but it is evident 
that frame has been sacrificed for fine wool, and breeders have for too long been using 
rams too short in staple and “ over-fine ” That the introduction of bigger-framed, plain- 
bodied rams into such districts is of benefit has been proved in western Victoria, and a 
case may be instanced where 5,000 old ewes were mated with medium-woolled Biverina 
flock rams, and the lambs' wool sold up to 20|d. per lb., greasy. For size these lambs 
beat any others in the vicinity, and the grown W'ool later on sold up to 17d. per lb. , 
greasy, Mr. Blaxland, of Wollun, recently introduced flock rams of the type mentioned, 
from a well known stud near Urana, The first lot of hoggets so bred were shown 
during the visit under reference, and it was plain that the owner would profit by the 
departure. 

Wolseley Park. 

Mr. H. O. Oliver, M.R.C.V.8., visited "Wolseley Park between the 14th 
and 16th November. During his stay in the district be gave two lectures^ 
one at Wolseley Park on Conformation and Unaoundneas in Horses,” and 
another at Mundaroo on “ Btrangles, Influenza, and Tetanus in Horses.” In 
addition to the lectures, Mr. Oliver also gave two practical demonatrations^ 
at which he explained the nature of hereditary diseases and unsoundnesa. 
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Orchard Notes. 

VV. J. ALLEN. 

January. 

Cultivation. 

Eteky effort should be made to keq) the orchard soil wtdl cultivated at this 
aeasou of the year; January being usually a hot, dry month, evaporation of 
soil moisture is constantly going on. Keeping the ground well stirred 
forms a soil mulch which reduces the loss of moisture and keeps the soil in 
the best condition to receive any rain that might fall. 

Marketing Fruit. 

Harv^esting and marketing fruit will occupy the greater portion of the 
time of summer fruit-growers at this season. It seems superfluous to 
impress upon growers the necessity for careful picking, grading, and pack- 
ing, Good fruit, well put up, brings handsome prices on the Sydney market. 
On the other hand, faulty grading and packing can only result in poor 
prici‘S and dissatisfaction. 

In packing the fruit the numerical system should be adopted. This per- 
mits of the fruit being packed diagonally in the rows. Careful grading is 
essential. The packing under this .system is known ns the 2-2, or 3-2-3 
pa(*ks. The two latter are illustraMl, while the 2-1 is similar to the 3-2-3, 
-except that tlie two outside vertical io\\s are inissing. 



8-^8 P«ok. Straight Pack. 


Scale Insects on Citrus Trees. 

Either fumigation or spraying with special resin wash is suitable for con 
trolling brown, red, or Indian wax scale. These pests rob the plant of its 
vitality, and should not be allowed on any account. Both fumigation 
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and spraying should be carried out in the cool part of the day or with the* 
former preferably at night. Bulletins treating with both these operations' 
can be had upon application. 

Drying and Canning. 

Peaches and apricots suitable for drying or canning will be ripening this^ 
month. For the former purpose, see that the fruit is thoroughly ripe before 
picking from the trees. Cut them evenly before placing them on the trays,, 
cut-side up, then submit them to sulphur fumes for about two hours, after 
which they may be placed either in the sun or in the evaporator, as the case 
may be. Pamphlets dealing with fruit-drying, and canning and bottling can 
also be secured upon application. 

Summer Pruning. 

This work can be carried out at the present time. The inside of young 
pome fruits and also of J apaiiese and European plums requires a good deal of 
attention. Right along the scaffold limbs many growths are found which 
are not required for making limbs ; these need to be shortened in to ensure 
that the framework of the tree is strong enough to support future crops. 
Thinning out also ripens the wood and matures the buds better for next 
yearns crop. Yearling trees require little or no attention, and weak trees 
should not be touched. 

Irrigation. 

Wherever water is available to irrigate fruit-trees or vines, it is more than 
likely that they will require a thorough soaking this month. See that the 
water is coiihncd to furrows, and be careful not to allow it to flood over any 
portion of the land; also, that the best use is made of such water, and that 
none of it is allowed to run to waste. 

After the soil has been well soaked, and as soon as the land is sufficiently 
dry to work, give it two deep cultivations in order to bring it to a proper 
state of tilth. Also see that all vines and trees are well worked around with 
a fork>hoe while the soil is still damp. This will keep the ground from 
baking, and prevent excessive evaporation. 

Re-working Old Trees. 

During the next few weeks, the budding over of worthless summer fruit 
trees can take place. Such working at this season is known as dormant 
budding, because the buds do not burst until next spring. The buds used for 
the purpose should be selected from trees of known bearing habits. Insert 
them on the outer or under side of the limbs, where it will be found that the 
bark usually rises more easily than on the upper side, and where they are 
more apt to fonn a well-shaped tree than if the buds had been inserted on the 
upper or inner side of the limbs. 

Green Manuring. 

This important work should not be neglected. Many of our coastal citrue 
soils require building up in humus supply. For this purpose such crops ae 
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field peas, vetches, rape, barley, and rye should be tried in places suitable to 
their growth. Grey field peas are a splendid cropper in the Cumberland 
orchards, making a big stand of greenstuff for ploughing under. The cost 
of seed, and the time taken in sowing, seem to be the chief reasons for so 
little attention being given to the important work of improving our soils. 

Codlin Moth. 

All infested fruit and windfalls should be attended to. No fruit infected 
with grubs should be allowed to remain in the orchard, as, given mild 
weather, a further infection will take place in the growing fruit There is 
also the likelihood at this time of the year that the grubs will hibernate in 
the rough bark and crotches, and remain over the winter to infect the early 
crops next season. In some of the cooler districts it will not be amiss to 
make a final application of arsenate of lead to ensure the destruction of all 
grubs. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 2l8t of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Society. 1914. 

Secretary. 

Date. 

Albion Park A., H., and I. Association 

M. A. Brown 

Jan. 

14, 15 

Gosford and Brisbane Water A. and H. Association R, J. Baker 

If 

23, 24 

Kiama A. Association 

G. A. Somerville. 

11 

23, 24, 26^ 

Wollongong, A., H., and I. Association 

Berry Agricultural Association 

W. J. Cochrane . 

>> 

29, 30, 31 

8. Q. Banfield . 

Feb 

4,6 

Dorrigo A., H., and I. Society 

W^R. Colwell . 

>> 

10,11 

Moruya A. and P. Society 

H. P. Jeffery 

>1 

11, 12 

Alstonville Agricultural Society 

C. D. McIntyre . 

n 

11, 12 

Shoalhaven A. and H, Association (Nowra) ... 

H. Rauch... 

i» 

11, 12 

Wyong A. Association 

J. H. Kay 

»i 

12, 13, 14 

Guyra P., A., and H, Society 

P. N. Stevenson. 

»> 

17, 18, 13 

Gunning P., H., and 1. Society 

J. R. Turner 


18, 19 

Newcastle A., H., and I. Association 

K. J. Dann 

1 1 

18, 19, 

20, 21 

Central Cumberland A. and H. Association ... 

H. A. Best 

I, 

20,21 

Dapto A. and H. Society ... 

J. H. Lindsay . 

11 

24, 26 

Manning River A. and H. Association 

S. Whitbread 

If 

25, 26 

Xnverell P* and A. Association ,,, ... 

J. McBveen 

If 

25, 26, 27 

Bowravilie A. Association 

C. S. Cliff 


26,27 

Robertson A. and H. Society 

E. R. Graham . 


26,27 

Uralla A. Association 

H. W. Vincent 

Mar 

. 3, 4, 5 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society 

F. W. Hoskin . 

»♦ 

8, 4,5 

Tumut A. and P. Association 

T. E. Wilkinson. 

It 

4,5 

Braid wood P., A., and H. Association 

L. Chapman 

tt 

4,5 

Bega A., P., and H. Society 

W, A. Zingel 

ti 

4,5 

Port Macquarie & Hastings Dist. A. and H. Society 

T. Dick 

tt 

5,6 
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AQRICULTUBAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS— 

Society. 1914. Seoretuy. Date. 

Oberon A., H., and P. Association M. J. Looby ... Mar. 5, 6 

Nepean District A., H., and I. Society (Penrith) ... P. J. Smith ... 6, 7 

Central New England P. & A. Association (Glen Innes) George A. Priest. . . m 1 0, 1 1, 12 

Molong P. and A. Association W. J. Windred ,, 11 

Ooramba District P., A., and H. Society H. E. Hindmarsh * 11, 12 

Bombala Exhibition Society VV. G. Tweedie ... ,, 11,12 

Campbelltown A. Society ... F. Sheather ... „ 11, 12 

Oulgong A. and P. Association D. H. Spring ... ,, 11,12 

Tumbarumba and Upper Murray P. and A. Society... E. W. Figures ... „ 11, 12, 13 

Wauchope P. A, and H. Society A. D. Suters ... „ 12, 13 

Gundagai P. and^ A. Society A. Elworthy ... „ 17,18 

Bangalow A. and 1. Society W. H. Reading ... ,, 17, 18, 19 

Armidale and New England P., A., and H. Assoc’n. A. McArthur ... „ 17, 18, 

19, 20 

Cumnock P., A., and H. Association K. J. Abemethy... ,, 18 

Oobargo A., P., and H. Society T. Kennedy ... ,, 18, 19 

Camden A., H., and I. Society ... C. A. Thompson... ,, 18, 19, 20 

Gonlburn A., P., and H. Society G. G. Harris .. ,, 19, 20, 21 

Mudgee A., P., H., and I. Association ... ... P. J. Grifiin ... ,, 24, 25, 26 

Narrabri P., A., and H. Society D. J. Bridge ... ,, 24, 25, 26 

Blayney A. and P. Association H. R. Woolley ... „ 25,26 

Macleay A., H., and I. Association B. Weeks ,, 25, 26, 27 

Crookwell A., H., and P. Socjiety J. H. Huxley ... ,, 26, 27 

Lnddenham A. and H. Society . .. F. C. Emery .. ,, 31, Apr. 1 

Cooma P. and H. Association C. J. Walmsley ... April 1, 2 

Coonaharabran P. and A. Association... G. B. McEwen ... ,, 1, 2 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association, Muswellbrook R. C. Sawkins ... ,, 1, 2, 3 

Royal Agricultural Society (Sydney) H. M. Somer ... ,, 7-15 

Adaminaby P. and A. Association Delany 15, 16 

Scone A. Society R. Lochhead ... „ 21, 22 

Batlow A. Society C. S. Gregory . . „ 21, 22 

Kyogle P., A., and H. Society R. J. Nithery ... ,, 22, 23 

Bathurst A., H., and P. Association J. Bain ,, 22, 23, 24 

Hunter River A. and H. Association (West Maitland) K. H. Fountain ... ,, 22, 23, 24, 

25 

Tamworth P. and A. Association .. J. R. W^ood ... ,, 28, 29, 30 

Richmond River A., H., and P. Society (Casino) ... D. S. Rayner ... „ 29, 30 

Warren P. and A. Association ... A. C. Tompson ... „ 29, 80 

Orange A, and P. Association J.I.Nancarrow ,, 29,30 

May 1 

Northern Agricultural Association (Singleton) ... E. J. Dann ... „ 29, 30, 

May 1 

Clarence P. and A. Society (Grafton) ... ... G. N. Small ... May 6, 7, 8 

Hawkesbury District A. Association ( Windsor) ... H. S. Johnston .. „ 7,8,9 

Lower Clarence A. Society (Maclean) J. McPherson . . „ 12, 13 

Warialda P. and A. Association 0, J, Devine ... ,, )2, 13, 14 

Glouc^ter A., H., and P. Association G. E. Furness ... „ 20, 21 

N.S.W. Sheepbreeders’ Association (Sydney) ... H. N. Bowden ... July I, 2, 3, 4 
Murnimbidgee P. and A. Association (Wagga Wagga) A. F. D. White ... Aug. 25, 26, 27 

Albnry and Border P., A,, and H. Society W. I. Johnson ... Sept. 8, 9, 10 

Cootamundra A., P., H., and I. Association T. Williams ... „ 15, 16 

Murrumburrah P., A., and I. Association J. A. Foley ... „ 22, 23 

Ya s P. and A. Association W. Thomson ... ,, 30, Oct. 1 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 


at State Farms^ or for lease* 


Breed. 

Name of Ball 

Wre. 

Dam. 

Stationed at^ 

Bjjj^pwed aptlU'— 

Shorthorn 

Imperialist 

I 

Florio ... 

Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 

Wollongbar Farm 

t 

Jenny 

Grenadin (imp,) 

Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s Carna- 
tion (imp.). 

Wagga Farm ... 

a 

ft *• 

Thessalian II. ... 

Thessalian 

(imp.). 

Egyptian Prin- 
oesB (imp.). 

»i II 

• 

fi **• 

Royal Blood ... 

Berry Melbourne 

Calceolns 

Wollongbar Farmi • 

»» ••• 

Xmas Fox (imp.] 

Silver Fox 

Malvoisio 

Berry Farm 

• 

II 

Kaid of Khartoum 

Sir Jack 

Egyptian Belle 

Wagga Farm 

• 

,1 

Bridegroom . . . 

Best Man 

Golden 

Omelette. 

YancoFarm 


Gnemsey 

The King's Mirror 

Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Kyogle 

30 June, ’14. 


Star Prince 

Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.). . 
Parson’s feed 
Rose (imp.). 

... ... 
Maclean 

5 Mar.| ’14. 

II 

Sky Pilot 

Prince Souvia ... 

11 July, '14. 

r» “ 

Prince Souvia ... 

Vivid’s Prince... 

Souveair(imp.) 

Grafton 

• 

ft 

Sequel'. Lad 

(imp.). 

Sequel’s Mono* 
gram* 

Moss Rose of 
the Barras. 

Wollongbar Farm 

• 

II 

Godolphin 

Moses (imp.) 

Uolcien Hero of 
the Vauxbelets 
(1929) 
King of the Roses 
Hayes’ Coron- 
ation 3rd. 

Rosetta (6509) 

Inverell 

6 April, ’14 

If ..4 

Sunshine 

Princess Vivid' Grafton 

15 Jan., 14. 

I 1 4.4 

Hayes’ Fido 

(imp.). 

Hayes’ Fi-Fi 
2nd. 

Wollongbar Farm 

• 

II 

Claudius (imp.) 

Golden Star II.. 

Claudia’s 

Pride (imp.). 

Tweed River 

18 Feb., ’14 

11 

Trengwainton 

VillageFavourite 

Trengwainton 
Village Lad. 

Wild Eyes ... 

Berry Farm 

• 

II 

Ihe Peacemaker! 

Calm Prince ... 

Rose Petersen 


31 Deo., '18. 

It 

1 King of the Roses 

Hayes’ King ... 
Laura’s Boy ... 

Rosey8th(im.) 

Bega 

20 June, 14. 

ft 

! Lauderlod 

Souvenir of 

W ollongbar 
H^es’Lilydu 
rroel(imp.). 

Kyogle 

3 Mar., ’14. 

It 

Royal Preel ... 

Itohen Royal ... 

Murwillumbah ... 

9 May, 14, 

»> 

Prince of Warren 
Wood (imp,). 

Kingsmoor Go- 
vernor (1952) 

Quail (7051) 

Macleay River .. 

8 Feb., ' 14. 

M 

Alexander the 
Great. 

Claudius (imp.) 

Alexandrina 
of Richmond. 

Frederickton 

20 Mar., 14. 

If 

Duke of Orleans 

, Godolphin 

1 Arthur (1664) 

Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp.) 

H.A. College, Richmond 

• 

Aynhire 

¥ 

ij 

Jamie of Oakbauk 

Miss Prim ... 

Grafton Farm ... 

• 

II 

Daniel of Auch- 

Ripple Rose... 

Grafton Farm ... 

• 

11 >*• 

Orphan Boy 

enbrain(imp.). 
Songster of 

Rosamond ... 

Glen Innes Farm.. 

t 

M •»* 

WylUeland 

GreystaUes. 
Wyllieland 
Gleniffer (7229) 
Kildare (imp.)... 

Wyllieland 

H.A.OoUegef Richmond 

• 

liny*. 

Bright Lad (imp.) 
Kildare n .. 

Saogie 
Belvedere 
Bratha 8rd 

11 II 

« 

X. X. 

Bratha’sBoy ... 

Aiom«' Ohin(imp.) 
Bratha’s Boy ... 

(imp.). 

Bnitiialtii ... 


• 

It 

Kising Sun 

Dawn 

1 Bathurst Farm ...| 

• 


*Aviltoblt fdt Bert1c« only at Ibo farm whtre Hatlooad. t Amllable for loaae or for lervioe at the rami whew itatioaed. 
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DBpartmmt of AgriovUurt^ 

Sydney, 2nd January, 1914. 

BUUL^ FOR SALE 


AT BERBT EXPERIMENT FARM. 

€(I}ERIIS£yS. — Lassie’s Favourite: eire, Trengwainton Villauf^ Favourite (imp.) ; dam, Rohais 
Lassie 2nd ; calved 14th June, 1912. Price, £30. 

Rohais Lassie (imp.), dam of Bohais Lassie 2iid, gave 333 lb. butter in 42 weeks. 

Fonr^leat Shamroek: sire, Calm Prince; dam, Shamrock of Lea Vesquesses (imp.); 
calved 26tli November, 1912. Price, £80. 

The dam of this bull gav'e 286 lb. butter in 41 weeks. 

King of the Preel: sire, Trengwainton Village Favourite (imp.); dam. Flower of the 
Proel 3rd (imp.) ; calved 31st December, 1912. Price, £80. 

The dam of this bull gave 332 lb. butter in 40 weeks. 


AT COWRA EXPERIMENT FARM. 

JERSEYS. — Shakespeare : sire, Sir Pat ; dam, Leading Lady ; calved 13th January, 1912 ; 
colour, whole fawn. Price, 20 guineas. 

Leading Lady is by Berry Melbourne from Lady Tidy 4th. 

Lady Tidv 4th was by Golden Lord from Lady Tidy 3rd (imp,). 

Berry Melbourne is by Melbourne (imp.) from Rum Omelette (imp,). 

Sir Pat IS by Sir Jack from Pattibello (192) 

Leading Lady, on her first calf, yielded 3,346 lb. of mi^k, testing 6 per cent., 
equal to 237 lb.* of butter. 

Fresh Gold: calvod 12th June, 1912; colour, whole; sire, Old Gold; dam, Lady 
Colleen 2ud (A.J.H.B.). Price, £12 125. 

Lady Colleen 2iid is by Golden Pride from Lady Colleen (488, A.J.Tl.B.). 
Lady Colleen (488) is by Golden Lord (39, A.J.ll.B.), from Billie (18, 
A.J.H.B.). 


AT OLEN INNER EXPERIMENT FARM. 

AYRSHIRES. — The Poet: calved 17th February, 1912. Sire, Byron; dam, Scotch Heather, 
by Jamie’s Ayr; gd, Leaf Bud, hy Prince Emerald (imp.) ; ggd, Rose Berry, 
by Mischief Maker of Barcheskie (imp.), 3,802. Price, £10. 

Byron’s Boy: calved 3rd March, 1912. Sire, Byron; dam, Hattie Craig, by Daniel 
of Auchenbrain (imp.); gd, Juliette, by Mischief Maker of Barcheskie (imp.), 
3,892; ggd, Judy IX of Barcheskie (imp.), 11,882, by Traveller of Drumjoan, 
1,441. Price, £10, 

Bright Boy: calved 8th November, 1912. Sire, Wyllieland Bright Lad (imp.) ; dam, 
Moonstone, by Emerald’s Mischief ; gd, pure Ayrshire Cow, No. 163, Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College Register. Price, £56s. 

GEORGE VALDER, Acting Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agiiculture. 

Printed and published by WILLIAM APPLBQATE OUf.LlOK, of Svdney, Government Printer and 
Publisher of the State of New South Watee, at PhllUp'iitreet. Svdnev. 
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Sheep and Wool for the Farmer* * 

OBOSS«BBSEDIfifa BXPEBIBIBNTS FOB 

The Wool and Mutton Type. 

J. WRENFORD MATHEWS. 

Previous reports have already given a fairly clear idea of the main lines 
upon which investigations are toeing pursued m this experimental work. 
Fast references to the subject have also afforded considerabh^ information 
regarding the nature and general physical character of the breeds employed, 
and have further indicatofl their uses for crossing purposes. In the Maich, 
1912, issue of this Gazette there appeared a rejKirt setting out in detail par- 
ticulars of the sale of a number of lambs' carca^^es which had been forwaided 
with the object of testing their \alae on tho l^ondon market. These carcases 
comprised a number of different crosses, represen tali a e of both ‘‘first and 
second” crosses. With the exception of the first crosses, which were <^©nk 
primarily with the object of contrasting their value with the second ciosses, 
the breeds there included ar© dealt with under (Jroup II of the present 
scheme. As intimated tn the report referred to, the first crosses were con- 
sidend by brokers to be unsuitod to trade requirements, and breeders were 
strongly a<l vised not to export first-cross lambs unless they were prepared to 
market; them as third grades. This further endorses the dlotment of breeds 
for special requirements, and in view of thc'e distinct and rapidly increasing 
market demands, there is emphasised the urgent necessity, in dealing with 
breeds of varied characti^ristics and dispasitions, of the adoption of a definite 
basis of classificatiou. 

As a further exposition of the method adopted in this scheme of matings it 
might be stated that the breeds employed in Group 11 find their use by 
mating with the progeny evolved from those incltided in Group I. It 
becomes evident, theix'fore, that the breeds and ciosses comprised in the 
latter are of infinitely gnmtor importance than those included in the former, 
since the second crovss is depends nt on the first cross for its existence. The 
tables wliich are hern inserted set out the whole scheme, and will make 
these relationships quite deer. 

Table IT deals with the raising of the export lamb, while Table I confines 
itself to the development of both wool and mutton. Since the breeds 
included in tho seooud group fall into their natural cider by mating with 
the ewe progeny o| the different crosses specified in Table I, the use of 
tlif Down or ^ortwool breeds is, so to speak, restrictive^ while that of 
the iiongwoed is eontinuatife* This being the fir^t coirelat^ report on the 
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Tabljs I shows the rate of increase from Merino Eavos when mated with Long wools — British breeds — for a peiiod of four 

years. 
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new scheme, my purpose is to make this point perfectly explicit, in order 
that breeders might clearly comprehend what is being aimed 
determining the class of sheep most suitable for specific demands, 

^"“0 have now to consider in full detail the breed and crosses comprised in 
Group T. The progeny here is designated the wool and mutton typo. 
The object will be to contpare their relative merits, and to contx’ast their 
physiciil differences, so far as the results to band will permit. On a basis 
of body weight and early maturity, as opposed to weight, length, quality, 
and consequent value of fli'ece, the more prominent charactcrisUcs of these 
breeds are being investigated. Those included comprise the lincoln (l i), 
Leicester (Lg), Bolder Il«eicester (T^g), and Romney Marsh (L4). A more 
detailed acc(»unt of their general physical characteristics, and the principles 
regulating their class i titration, is given in the Ihilletin No. 53, i-ssuod by the 
Department of Agriculture, which deals with tlic cross-breeding of farmers’ 
sbe* )) The pamphlet referred to is now issued as Part T, an<l tlio object of 
its publication was mainly to enable breed ervS to see to what purpose, and 
with what probable results, breeds were being tested, preparatory to the 
carrying into ('Ubet of the work now under review, At page 29 (Chapter 
IIT) tlie Longwools ha\e been claHsified on a basis of tlieir w’ool and mutton 
value. Exclusive of tlieir other distinguishing features, these breeds are 
named in their natural order of improved quality, but decreasing fleece pro- 
duction and increasing early maturity. Cotswolds and Cheviots also are 
included, and with regard to tho last-named i should be noted that this 
breed is a slight (‘xeeption to the rule. Though somewhat finer in the wool 
than either tlu^ Bordt^r Leicester or Ronuiey Marsh, it is, nevertheless, lighter 
in body, and in eons<iquence later in maturity than either of these two 
bre(Mls. Both Cotswold and Cheviots have been trit^l alongside the other 
memb^*rs of the; group for crossing purposes. Whilst S(;rviceable enougli in 
themselves, the results show that any place they might fill under average 
conditions could be moie profitably taken by any of the other brmls Thus, 
of the breeds now under observation by way of contrast, the lighter fleeced 
but heavier bodied Border Leicester (Lg) is being tested side by side against 
its clo^e relative, the eoarser fleeced Leicester (L 2 ), while ibe extremely 
coarse and generally spc 4 iking lighter bodied Lincoln (Lj) is being seen 
alongside each of tlu^e brc'eds for mating with the Merino uncku* identically 
the same conditions. Though the Romney Marsh (L 4 ) is included among 
the number, and in respect to weight of body and length and quality of 
fierce, ranks with the Border lAucester, this breed is not being tested at all 
the farms. Being particularly v^eII adapted to damp pastures and severer 
conditions, it finds its more profitable use in the colder end wetter districts 
of the State. Tlu; Romney Marsh therefore cornea under observation in 
the trials at Glen limes. 

Period of the Investigations. 

The experiments have been planned to extend over a period of five years. 
This allows for the average age up to which a ewe may be profitably bred 
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frvm^ and o,ko provides for any variability there might be expenent.ed in 
oootrasting one year with another. The manner, therefore, in which early 
or late maturity com^s to operate, and the extent to which it aftVcts fleece 
pz^uotion, as represented in the breeds mentioned, can in Ihis way be 
worked out in the different crosses. Representative 8f>eciinens of wether as 
well as ewe progony are being carried over the whole period for which the 
experiments have been planned. The ewes, of course, are bred from, but the 
wethers are kept as a means of checking their development from year to 
year in comparison with the ewes. It does not, however, necessarily follow^ 
that the wetlw should be kept for the full term before marketing, but by a 
comparison of the body and fleece we^hts of the wethers of sH (crosses, and 
t<»king each year during the continuance of the trials, at the conclusion there 
should be available sufficient data to determine in each cross the most 
jmotitabl© age at which the sheep should lie markt^tod. Likewise, the most 
valuable cross in the owe that will provide the foundation from which to 
raise the early lamb should be clearly defined. Moreover, by dividing breeds 
into separate groups, and by systematically recording the essential particulars, 
it should be possible for each breed to work out its own desiiny, once having 
decided tli© grotip to which it belongs, the ewe with which it should be 
iiiated, and the market to he catered for. 

First put into operation with the mating season of 1909 at one farm 
(Wagga), a year later in the case of Cowra and Bathurst, and, with only a 
few months^ difference in the case of Glen Innes, final conclnsiona cannot, of 
course, be drawn, but the results available for the intervening period can be 
briefly summarised. 

Districts Represented. 

Tbo experiments have been arrang<^(l to occupy as wide a range of climate 
as possible. All farms that arc conveniently situated within districts 
suitable have been chosen for the purpose. Those represented may be taken 
as a fair criterion of the various r(*gions whore cross-breeding might b© 
profitably undertaken. 

Although presexztkig certain variations, both in respect to soils and 
postures, os well as in topographical features, yet those represented are 
sufficiently typical of the difl'erent climates of the State to give efiect to such 
a plan. Thus the breed or cross that would succeed at Wagga Experiment 
Farm would approximately serve for a wider range of country, taking 
Wagga as a oegitre. 

Wagga represents, perhaps, the most important centre of our observations. 
Few districts of the State offer l>etter prospects for the successful under- 
taking of a mixed farming proposition. *1116 seasons are certainly variable, 
but no more so any other district similarly situated. .Already wheat- 
growing has become a. »ettl6<l industry, and it is only neces-^ary that the 
former should realise that he cannot continue indiscrimittately cropping his 
fond without alteraatmg with stock. TWs being so, the <|!iestion as to the 
most pspfifoUe breed or cross must enter more fully into the scofte of his 
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operati<»ns. Fur uiany years prior to the advent of wheat culture the oountary 
for the greater part was thought < f little value except for wool-growing, and 
for this p jrpose the Merino was almost wholly used. But when wheat culture 
was seriously entered upon, coupled with the great expansion which during 
later years has taken place in the export of mutton, the cross-bred sheep in 
most of the more favoured localities has almost entirely replaced the M*-rino. 
Still, though much of tlie country is especially well adapted to the raising of 
oross-breds, there are yet many localities that could still be more profitably 
left to the Merino. 

To those loss acquainted with the surroundings, a short description 
of these particular parts will perhaps enable the point to be more clearly 
understood. Generally speaking, the country is flat, but to the eastern 
extremity the formation varies from a series of gently undulating slopes 
descending from the liighest points to a gradual ex[)anse of wide, uninterrupted 
plain. The country to the east is cold, while that to the west, especially 
during the summer, is hot and dry. While many of the slopes are of light 
carrying capacity, and in consequence more adapted to the finer classes of the 
Merino than the cross-bred, it is in the plains further west that the Merino 
appears to have found its natural home. Moreover, though the soils are rich 
and respond readily to moisture, taken as a whole, the district is s ibject to 
periodic visitations of dry spells. To the east, though perhaps felt acutely 
enough at times, the conditions generally make themselves less rigidly felt. 

It is under dry conditions that the Merino is seen at its best. The m xed 
farmer can therefore very well, by adopting approved methods of cropping and 
feed ng, confine lus attention to cross-breds, leaving the Merino to the man 
who is working under natural conditions in the west. 

Cowra rej> resents another very important centre, and differs in many of the 
more prominent features from Wagga. Local variations in soils and pastures 
constitute the more outstanding diflerences. Situated on the western slopes, 
and lying contigiious to the tablelands, the climate is somewhat cooler than 
at Wagga. Lying midway between the hot dry plains of the west and the 
coldt-r regions of the mountains, it represents a district typical of a very 
considerable area of the State. Consisting mainly of broad undulations and 
well grassed slopes, the district varies in its general outline from considerable 
(devations, leading down in places to rich flats and valuable river frontages. 
The slopes and uplands afford excellent pasture for stock, while nothing better 
could bo found than the fiats and river frontages for fattening. The district 
is noted for its lucerne, while clover and many indigenous fodder plants grow 
luxuriantly. The soils in general are rich and fertile, and almost anything 
in the way of cereals can be produced here. The soils at the Experiment 
Farm however, are only light to medium, and though there is a good variety 
of grasses, the pastures on the whole are somewhat poorer than at the Wagga 
Farm. Nevt-rtheless, the district is admirably adapted to the raising of cross- 
breds, and local conditions should do much to determine the type most 
suitable for the district. Like Wagga, it is essentially an agricultural centre^ 
and, lying close to railway communication, it possesses abundant facilities for 
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tbe raising of early lambs for export, as well as the wool and mutton types. 
Moreover, freezing works have been entablished in neighbouring towns. In 
fact, few districts of the State offer better inducements for a combination of 
wheat and sheep. 

Bathurst is the next district that comes within the sphere of our o{>erations. 
Located as it is, right within the heart of the tablelands, it possesvscs perhaps 
the most equable climate of any part of the State. 

In this connection Bathurst may be cited as an example of a district 
representing the temperate mean, both from a physiological and climatic point 
of view, so far as sheep-breeding is concerned. Where proper methods are in 
force, cross-breds raised under local conditions show marked development, and 
already records go to prove »hat, given fair treatment, these classes furnish a 
wider margin of profit than the pure Merino, which when locally bred is small 
in frame, though fine in the wool. 

As at Cowra and Wagga, considerable differences in soils and pasture, as 
well as in geological formation, exist. Ranging from tableland plains, inter- 
cepted by numerous depressions running between particularly abrupt gradients 
to high mountainous regions, it presents features quite in contrast to either 
of the districts already mentiorH*d. It therefore presents two very important 
aspects from the conditions outlined. Local experience proves that whilst 
much of the district is suitable only for the Merino, in other localities there 
may be profitably developed the Briti^h breeds. Locally evolved types should 
therefore indicate the effect that climate exerts on type and crosses evolved 
in these regions. 

Glen Innes comprises another sepira^e region in which there may be con- 
trasted the influence on both type and locality. Widely diversified condi- 
tions, embracing climate, rainfall, soils and pastures, are to be found here. 

As a district it has features pe(Hiliar to itself. The summer is beautifully 
cool, but of short duration. Autumn is quickly ushered in, followed by a 
cold and protracted winter, when i ho ranges are often covered with snow. 
Spring seldom makes any impression upon the pastures before October, and 
little of the new season’s growth is experienced much before November. 
Even then, unless the season be very favourable and early, the growth is 
scanty, and the brown tinge of the pastures, often seen late in the year, 
bears eloquent testimony to the severity of the slowly departing winter. The 
soils are heavy, and although productive under cultivation, are, whilst in 
their virgin state, sour, and the pastures, especially during the winter, very 
deficient in nutriment. This, t »geiher with the dampness of the climate, 
renders the sheep liable to disease. Already parasitic infestations, both 
internal and external, have been prevalent amongst the flocks, and only by 
thorough and systematic treatment can the various diseases be combated. 
Despite the severity of the conditions, the climate is nevertheless favourable 
to the British breeds especially to some of the Longwools. Their success, 
however, depends almost, if not entirely, on the growing of cultivated crops. 
Experience already gain^ under these climatic conditions goes far to prove 
that an adequate and suitable food supply will develop these breeds whei'oaa 
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scanty and innutritions pasture will tend to diminish their most desirable 
qualitii's. Thus, to enai Ic the stock to be succesj^fully carried over the 
winter, there seems, under such circumstances, no alternative but to provi^le 
a Snflident supply' of rich nourishing food for the sheep, or hand-feed them 
during the severest months. In shoi t, JEnglish methods should here be applied 
to deal with wliat arc practically typical home-country conditions. 

Type. 

A matter of greatest significance is bore involved, not only in determining 
wl)ich breed*s should be employed, but also in securing the most approved 
class of those r(‘pr(*sentt d as a basis of openitioris. Consistency is also 
anotl»<r essential featuiv. Not only must those < Inwcn be avemge 
specimens of ibe breed they represent, but they should also come of stock 
whos^* pedigree can bn tnictul to a reliable souroe. Any laxity here might 
easi'y ivndtr the resulls unreliable and inconclusive. The seeming of the 
right clas^ of Merino was considered an all-imporfcant condition of success. 
Keali>ing that the Meuino ewes were to be mated with rams of much greater 
pro. orlif)ns th <n thems(*lves, tlie object was to obtain the largest framed and 
deepest bodied class procurable. 

Here a very important (piestion naturally cr ps up in connection with 
cross-breeding. It is often asked >vhy British bred ewes are not mated 
with Merino rams, instead of vicr ver^d. This certainly seems the more 
natural order in which to blend the desired qualities of these distinct 
races of sheep. Physically the British- bred ewe is much better iiited 
to suffer the strain of delivering a lamb to a Merino ram than is the 
case when the order is reversed. If mating were conducted in this way 
there would undoubtedly be less mortality amongst the ewes and latnhs 
at the time of partuiition. The progeny also would probably be better 
developed fr-'m birth. Apart, howe'er, from the commercial aspect of the 
situation, there are other important oonsideratnms that must be fully taken 
into account. Tn the first place, wliile the Merino flocks of Australia may 
be calculatf d in tenvS of millions, those of the British breeds would scarcely 
number as man}'- hundreds. *nien again, whereas Merino ewes are always 
obtainable, and can be readily procured u<t a moderate cost, a much higher 
price is nt ee^sary for the purchase of the pure British stock. Moreover, the 
influence of climate and the predisposition which the race exhibits under our 
varying conditions, must also bo taken seriously into account. Indeed, as 
viewed from the latter standpoint, it appears improbable that any of the 
British bred ewes will ever replace the Merino. As contrasted with the 
Merino ewe, the cros.s-bred is a much less ready breeder under average 
conditions. This is especially noticeable in the hottiir districts of the States. 
How far this disposition would become accentuated in the pure-breds can 
only be left to conjecture from what is revealed in the eross-breds evolved 
from them. 

Purser, in order to secure uniformity, the ewes selected were as even in 
class as the offering permitted. Individual selection was resorted to, and 
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thoBO chosen were carefully matched for length and quality of fleece, and 
fihapH and conformation of body. They were of the plain-bodied class’, and 
carried little or no development about the neck. In wool they belonged to 
the coarser variety, in length about 3 inches, and in "count ” of the " 60’s ” 
standard. As near as possible a similar class was secured for each farm. 

The Longwool Ram. 

Equal attention was paid to the choice of the British-bred sires, and 
defliiito standards of these hrt*edfl were in each case duly recognised. 
Although all were fair average specimens, none could be regarded os high- 
class stud sheep ; they may be taken as similar in class to those used by any 
ordmary l>reeder- Representative specimens of these standards wdll be found 
illustrated and described in Chapter III of the Bulletin previously referred to. 
There will also be found in the Bulletin a series of charts which will explain 
diagrammatically the meaning of the term ** count,” also the range or different 
qualities of wool which distinguishes these br^ieds and separates them from 
the Merino. A peru.sal of these particulars will enable the reader to more 
fully understand the essential features in which these breeds are being tested 
from a wool and mutton standpoint. 

The Disposition of the Bam. 

Whilst every precaution has been taken to have the experiments conducted 
upon as reliable a foundation as possible, yet certain inevitable individu- 
alities occur in all breeds, over which no definite control can be exercised. The 
very best judgment possible may be used in the art of selection, but nobody 
can foretell what the progeny will be. The laws of heredity are still, 
despite all efforts, faintly understood. Bometimes a ram will get stock 
superior to all others in the flock, indeed, as has often proved, even superior 
to hiinNt‘lf. Whilst these conditions exist no provision can be made to guard 
against any such exceptions. The breeds, however, are being tested on a 
basis of their body and fleece values, and any irregularities could at once be 
detected in the succeeding generations. Morever, it should be borne in 
mind that breeds are not being tested at only one farm, but at different 
places. The results are worked out on -the averages; any obvious 
inequalities in the progeny are balanced as far as possible in the results. The 
rams, as well as the different groups of Merino ewes with which they are 
mated, have their body and fleece weights taken at each succeeding shearing. 
These records are subsequently compared with those of their respective pro- 
genies. Then again, results are not based on the return from one or two 
yearn' operations, but over five years at least. Where a change of ram is 
necessary owing to his age or failure to breed, a careful check is kept of the 
progeny from the new ram. In the light of these facts, it seems altogether 
unlikely that the superiority or inferiority of any ram could materially affect 
the value^of the result. 
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Period of Mating. 

At Wagga and Cowra tbe rams are run with the ewes late in November. At 
Bathurst, however, the mating season is about six weeks later, so that, whikt 
in the two former instances the lambs are dropped during May and June, it 
would be July before the season finishes at the latter place. At Glen Innes 
the mating is still later. Generally, the rams are placed with the ewes in 
the autumn — usually in April — to enable the lambs to be dropped in September 
and October, when the worst of the winter is over. 

The number of rams allotted to the ewes is, for the Wagga Farm, given in 
the table of mating on page 94. The proportion of rams to the ewes works 
out at about 3 per cent, for all farms. In some instances, where it has been 
found necessary to have a fewer number of ewes running together, this pro- 
portion has sometimes been increased. The number necessarily depends 
largely upon the age, condition, and disposition of the breed as signitied in 
the ram itself. During the continuance of the experiments it has also been 
noted that the rams of the heavier- woolled breeds showed less inclination to 
stir amongst the ewes than the lighter ones, and this disposition was more 
in evidence as they grew older. The Lincoln was a big offender in this 
respec", and on this account on several occasions the rams of this breed 
had to be replaced by younger stock. Amongst some of the ligliter-woolled 
types, the older rams worked equally as well as the you» ger ones. Tie 
B rder Ijeicester showed here to considerable advantage. At Wagga llj^ 
same rams of this breed were used for the whole period, yet at the do e of 
last season, which w^as the final year for mating the Longwools with the 
Merino, they were as vigorous as at the outset. The natural increase in no 
wise suffered ; in fact, it was above the average recorded for the other breeds 
throughout, and the progeny lacked nothing on the score of weight, shape, 
and general excellence as the sires grew older. 

The Loieesters on the other hand appeared sornewliat at a disadvantage 
in this respect. Indeed, at Wagga, though only two years old when 
purchased, the two rams of this breed became practically worthless after 
two years’ service. This breed, however, showed to better advantage at 
Cowra, where the rams have be^m bred from up to the age of live years. 

Of the Shortwools, the Dorset Horn has shown consistent activity amongst 
the ewes at every farm where it has been tried. This apparent hereditary 
predisposition was to be obs»erved not only in the rams of all ages, and doing 
service amongst ewes of other breeds, but also among the ewes of their 
own breed, in which case tne fecundity is remarkable. 

The Shropshire, on the other hand, is by far the less ready breeder. As 
seen under semi-arid conditions, the apparent tendency is for this fading to 
become more accentuated as the animal grows older, and as the bre(d 
becomes acclimatised. Though the two breeds are closely related, yet no 
exception could be taken to the South Down in this respect. This breed 
has shown marked fxdaptability, and appears equally as much at home in the 
hotter as it is in the colder climates. 
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The Disposition to Breed. 

How long the rams should be allowed to remain in company with the 
ewes constitutes another branch of inquiry. To the breeder striving to 
secure a uniform and satisfactory lambing, success depends largely upon 
his knowledge of existing conditions. The cross-bred ewe under average 
Australian conditions is a much less ready breeder than the Merino, which 
in its pure state, will join with the ram practically at any time, but shows 
an inclination to mate during the hotter months. 

The length of time, however, during which the rams should be run with 
the ewes may be regulated from a more exact knowledge of the frequency 
of sexual heat among the ewes of the various breeds. All breeds are not 
aUke in this respect, and it seems evident that the instinct varif*s under 
different degrees of temperature. 

Tests in individual -mating have been carried out at the Yanco Experiment 
Farm in connection with the Mciino. The trials were continued for eight 
weeks, and somebody remained in attendance throughout. The records 
disclose sexual beat as reappeaiing between the thirteenth and twentieth 
days, in the majority of cases on the seventeenth. The records further 
indica e that the ewes remained in this state for about twelve hours, though 
in some cases it was much shorter than this, and in other instances it remained 
for upwards of two days. 

To ^hat extent this disposition is liable to become modified by climate and 
enti onment in the different breeds is, in the absence of definite* records, 
largely open to conjecture, Tlie point, nevertheless, is worthy of fuller 
investigation, as the question has a very significant bearing on the rate of 
natural increase. 

From what we know of the Merino it is obvious that the breed retains all 
the natural instincts of successfully and prolifically reproducing i«s like 
tinder the great majority of Australian conditions. Proof of this is afforded 
by the readiness with which the ewes will mate during practically the 
bottest months of the year, and also from a consideration of the consistent 
coniparativedy high rate of increase recorded annually from far western areas, 
though the flocks are depastured over wide tracts country, and in 
consequence the ewes are never in very close confinement with the rams. 

Further evidence is afforded by observation made with the Merino ih ek at 
‘tbe Nyngan Experiment Farm. It was noted that the ewes had a recurrence 
of sexual heat on or about the twelfth day, and that the time during which 
they remained in this state was correspondingly shorter. It would, there- 
fore, appear that, so far as the Merino is concerned, the hotter the region the 
shorter the interval between the occurrences. 

This, however, is not the case with regard to the majority of the British 
breeds, nor, though perhaps in a smaller degree, their cross-bred derivatives. 
Not only do the rams of the pure breeds exhibit less animation amongst the 
ewes the hotter the climate, but tlm ewes themselves refuse to mate except 
during the cooler months. This condition has already asserted itself in 
warmer clijpates, especially so with breeders situated in the far west, and, 
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unless modiiled by acclimatisation, it tlireatens to oppose the development o£ 
these breeds beyond a certain boundary-line of temperature. Already a 
number of breeders have been compelled to relinquish their use on account of 
their inability to induce the ewes to- breed at tho desired period of the year. 

This characteristic is hardly so pronounced in the cross-bred as in the pure- 
bred, and depends very largely upon the proportion of British ancestry 
represented in the cross. 

Where lamb-raising for export is the objective with breeders located in the 
wai’mer districts, the drawback is at once obvious. Breeders here aim at the 
early disposal of the year’s drop for two main reasons : Tlie first is to get rid 
of the lambs intended for sale before the grass-seeds become ti*oublesomo j 
and second, their districts being early they can secure high prices with the 
first of the season’s drop. Instead, therefore, of having tho lambs ready for 
disposal early in spring, as is case where the Merino owe is employed, it is 
late spring, and very often midsummer before they are ready for sale, owing 
to this disposition of the cross-bred. 

Tlie opinion is sometimes advanced that the cross-bred ewe is a less ready 
breeder because it is too fat, but this idea is disposed of when it is remem- 
beied that the ewt‘s will mate during the cooler months when they are 
equally fat. Tho real reason is probably the fact that these breeds have not 
been sufficiently long established to enable them to break away from tlie 
traditions of their ancestral environment. Whether thoy, in the courfce of 
time, will conform to the changed conditions of their new home remains to 
be seen, and will depend on the extent of their adaptability to circumstances. 

The writer’s view is, that the British pure-breds will always be more ready 
b ‘oeders in those districts where the lambing season is later, while the cross-bred 
i.s £.tr more likely to conform to the conditions which lie between extreme 
h> at and temperate cold. 

Experience gained in transferring a flock of Lincolns, which may be 
tak»m as representative of a cold country sheep, from the warm dry climate 
of Wagga to the collier ilistrict of Glen Innes tends to confirm this. For 
two years, while stationed at the former place, tlie ewes failed to produce 
any increase, though ihe rams were changed during the interval. On being 
removed to the cooler climate, the percentage of lambs recorded for the two 
years was 70 per cent, and 120 per cent., respectively. The rams were 
allowed to remain with the flock for two months, and a strict watch was 
kept over the ew'^es, with the result that it was noted that in the ewes not 
pregnant sexual heat recurred every third week. 

It seems useless to resist the conclusion that unless the characteristics of 
the pure-breds can be modified by climate and environment, the br eeding from 
cross breds must largely be restricted to the temperate parts of our State. 

The length of time during which the ram is associated with the ewes 
must neoesaarily be regulated wilh due regard to this condition. A longer 
term is required for the cross-bred than for tlie Merino, seeing that both are 
Joined with the rams, in order to fit in with local conditions, at the same 
time of the year. 
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Saffioietit time must always be allowed to enable those ewes which have 
missed on the former occasion to mate. In Merino flocks the rams are 
usually withdrawn within six weeks, but with cross-bred ewes it is advisable 
to leave them in for three or four weeks longer. The rams should also bo 
kept in as close company with the ewes as possible. Yarding the flock over- 
night will facilitate in this diiection. 

To secure effective service it may be necessary to supply the ram with 
more nourishing food, and in the case of the ewes either a richer food supply 
or placing them on a green crop for a few days results in a considerable 
improvement in this respect. 

At all the farms where the experiments are in operation a uniform system 
of ear-marking is adopted, by which not only are the different cro'^ses 
distinguished from one another, but also the Merino owes constituting the 
different groups. This ear-marking is supplemented by^ a system of tattooing 
numbers in the inside of the ears, and thus it is possible to trace the develop- 
ment of any particular animal from the time of the first weighing when a 
month old until it is excluded from the tnals. 

(To be continued.) 


Mites and Lice in Fowls. 

A OORRESPONDKNT in referring to the articles by the Poultry Export on 
poultry vermin states that the chief pests in the Wyong district are Uie fowl 
lice and a minute red ifisect, a little smaller than the lice. He was, 
however, anxious to know whether the lice travel any distance from the 
fowl-houses and could live and increase away from the fowls. For instance, 
supposing a fowl-house is left empty, was it possible for the lice to increase 
and live there for an indefinite time if no steps are taken to destroy them. 

In reply, Mr. Hadlinglon, Poultry Expert, stated that the minute insects 
to which reference is m^e are known as “red mites.” 

Neither the mites nor the lice leferred to can exist if they cannot have 
access to the fowl ; but a fowl-house would remain infested with them for 
some time after the removal of the birds, possibly from two to four months, 
according to the extent of infestation and to other conditions, such as 
weather and excrement left in the house. In the absence of excrement, 
however, they die out much more quickly. 

There is no fear of the insects transferring themselves from a fowl house 
to any other building, unless there are fowls roosting about the latter, in 
which case the insects would follow the fowls. They cannot live long 
without the fowl, and will not increase, except in so far as eggs— which had 
been laid prior to the removal of the birds — are hatching out. Out off their 
food supply and they die out. 
m * 
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Scale of Points for Judging a Mixed 
Dairy Farm* 


The Bowraville Agricultural Association having suggested giving a prize for 
the best farm on the Nambucca, which must include dairying, wrote the 
Department for a scale of points suitable for such a competition. As a result, 
Messrs. M, A. O’Callagban, Dairy Expert, and Hugh Ross, Chief Inspector 
of Agriculture, compiled the following classification, which may be of value 
to other societies. 


A. 


Points. 


1. Clieoking production and quality of dairy produce and the working 

of dairy machinery ... , . 25 

2. Supervising, feeding, and watering of stock ; making provision 

in the way of both fodder and pastures (calhfeeding methods 
to have special attention) 30 

3. Attention to breeding with a view to improving yields and supply 

of heifers for future ; supervising, with a view to disease preven- 
tion in calves, cows, &c. ... ... ... . 35 

4. Book- keeping and milk record keeping ; stud books for cattle and 

pigs 10 


H. •S'tocJb — 
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1. Cattle : quality and type, taking into consideration the character 
of land, and purposes for which cattle are used, viz., cheese, 
butter, or town milk supply. Milk and butter yiehls to be- 


taken into account ... .. 100 

2. Pigs .0 

3. Horses ... ... .. ... ... ... ... ... ., 15 

4. Poultry . . 5 

150 

C. Crops j indiiding rotation, cahioation methods, and manuring — 

1. Most suitable fodder crops for dairy cattle 15 

2. Other crops .. ... 15 

3. Yield 15 

4. System of cultivation, including manuring methods, rotation, and 

cleanliness of crop ... 16 

5. Freedom from disease in crop 8 

6. Trueness to type 7 

75 

D. Pastures — 


1. Improvement of pastures; most suitable grasses, sown according 

to locality ; grass experiment plots 

2. Subdivision into most suitable pad lucks 


50 

25 


E. Buildings and Fenci^s^ 

1. Dairy and bails 

2. Homestead 

8. Piggery and poultry firm * 

4. Fences and gates 

F. Machinery and Implements 

Grand Total 500 poiids. 


18 

12 

10 

10 


75 


60 

50 
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The Sheep Maggot Fly 

{Calliphora rufifaciea) 

and Its Parasite. 

WALTER W. FROGQATT, F.L.S., Goveroment Entomologist. 

Thr establishment of tlie Sheep Maggot Fly Experiment Station by the 
Minister of Agriculture last September marks a very important stage in the 
develt»piijent of Economic Entomology in Australasia. 

A scheme of ac/tion had been jireviously drawn up by a Committee 
consisting of the Chief Inspector of Stock, the Wool Expert, and the writer, 
wh'ch was approved by the Undersecretary, and has since been carried mt 
under my supervision. This has eventuated in the formation of the present 
Government Experiment Station at the Crutching Yards, about six miles 
from Messrs. W. and T. Dickson’s homestead of Yarrawin Station, and it is 
largely owing to the assistance and co-operation of these gentlemen that so 
much investigation work has already bet*n done. 

The district of Brewarrina was chosen on account of its being one of the 
north-western areas in which the sheep maggot flies have been a very 
serious pest for some years. The camp outfit consists of fom- large tents, one 
of which is fitted up as a laboratory for chemical and entomological investiga 
lion. As it was considered that tlie biochemical side of the question, in 
working against the sheep maggot, was very important, J. L, Froggatt, B.Hc, 
of the Sydney University (a .son of the writer), was appointed by the Public 
S rvice Board as ofliicer in charge, and has submitted two interim reports up 
to the end of the year 1913, 

In the first records of sheep maggot flies in Australia this species 
{Callipluyra rujifacies)^ which, for want of a l)etter name, we have called the 
“ Metallic Blue Blow-fly,’' was not one of those known as an active agent 
in the work of blowing soiled wool on livii g sheep. It was not among 
those recognised as sheep flies in the paper, ‘‘ The Sheep Maggot Fly, with 
notes oil other Common Flies,” published in the Gazette for January, 1905, 
and as late as 1910, when I furnished another contribution, Sheep Maggot 
Fly in the West,” we had not bred this species from maggots in soiled wool, 
though in the west it was very plentiful about killing yards, freshly-skinned 
sheep, and dead animals. 

The publication of the notes in 1910 brought much interesting information 
and material from sheep-owners, and we soon found from the infested w'ool 
thus received that the so-called “ hairy maggots/’ well known to the squatters, 
were the larvae of this fly, and that it also bred in soiled wool. But at that 
date they were nor as common as the two other species of yellow house blow- 
flies, Valliphora cceaniae and C* vUlosa, which up to this date had been the 
chief culprits. 
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This is another case of tlie adoption of new habits by a previously harmlw 
insect; on account of new conditionB arising; through the presence of 
smelly wool* From our present investigations in the north and western 
districts of this State, and Western Queensland, it is evident that this is now 
the common sheep maggot fly, while the two other species, from which it 
probably first acquired the habit, have almost disappeared from this great 
area, and, at the time of , writing, certainly do very little damage in 
comparison with this species. 

In fact, many of the so-called " smooth maggots,” typical of the domestic 
yellow blow flies, we have recently discovered, are the larvae of another 
metallic-tinted blue-green fly, belonging to the distinct genus Lucilia^ and 
identical with the sheep maggot fly of England (Lycifia fii^.rieat(z). This is 
one of our common introduced ‘‘green bottle flies,” a common meat-blowing 
pest about Sydney and suburbs, but in earlier investigat’ons it had never 
been noted in the west or north-west, though now \\ell established 

The “Metallic Blue Blow-fly” or “Hairy Maggot Fly” {Oalliphofa 
rufifacies) is about one-third of an inch in length, but varies con«iiderably in 
size, as starved specimens are often much smaller. In general coloraticm it 
is a deep metallic blue, but sometimes shadmg into green tints on the 
abdomen ; the legs are black, the wings transparent, with the basal cells close 
to the thorax clouded, and the nervures black. The space between the eyes 
is black, with the rest of the head dull yellow, but clothed with a fine white 
down. The bristles covering the head, thorax, and abdomen are black, with 
very few upon the doi^al surface of the thorax, tlie under surface of the fly 
clothed with finer downy hairs, which form a grey coat on the thorax and 
first segment of the abdomen. 

The maggot is dull light brown to dirty white ; the dorsal surface darkest 
on account of the numbers of ininuW black spines that form regular black 
bands across the cephalic and thoracic segments, with all the following 
abdominal ones covered with patches of similar spines, forming alniost a tuft 
at the tip of the anal segment. The whole of the epidermis is finely shag- 
reened, the ventral surface rugose, with the numbei* of minute black spines 
forming irregular transverse baruJs acroJ^s the centre of the segments Head 
comparatively small, contracjted behind ; black, recurved jaws, moderate in 
size. Thoracic segments iianow at junction with head, second and third 
swelling out to the abdominal ones ; segments well defined on the sidrs^ 
broadest to the fourth abdominal, rounded to the anal segment. Alortg the 
edge of the front margin of each segment from behind the head a transverse 
band of long, blunt, fleshy tubercules, smitllest on the thoracic segments, 
rounded. The abdominal segnoents furnished with eight larger, longer 
tubercules, with a corresponding row of eight smaller ones on the ventt*al 
surface. Spiracles distinct in the centre of a depression on the eighth 
segment. Adult maggot measuring about fil e-eighths of an inch in length. 
It is the eurious fringe of fleshy tubercules that gtre these larvm the popular 
name of “hairy maggots,” 
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The pupa varies from dark brown to almost black, and in general form is 
flattened, but slightly convex on either side, with the aborted tubercnles 
forming »u irregular coat of rougheiuKl procesfles or blunt <?pines Th<‘y arc 
oftt*n found Rticking to the datnaged wool, and though some may remain on 
a damaged fleece on a blown sheep after they have pupated, the bulk of them 
fall to the ground in the same manner as with those of other species. When 
dead animals are found in the padd >ckR» large quantities of the pu])je nisy 
found under and aiYiund the edge of the carcase, but in small animals s-uch 
as I'abbits, and birds^ they generally pupate well under the soil beneath the 
reijiauis upon which they have developed. 

The Green Bottle Fiy (LticiHa sericata). 

This is the well-known Eiiglisli .sheep maggot fly. It was proliably intro- 
duced into Australia at a very ea»ly dafo, and is very common about Sydney 
ami tlHj suburbs, where ihese blight coloured flies are very noticeable resting 
on tile ground feii&tiiig upon anyoflul or decaying vegetable or animal matter. 

It also comes into the liouse at iimeR and blows meat, and seems to have a 
very keen sense of smell for any kunl of tainted food. 

At first sight it rnig)»t easily confounded with Calhphora vififaueSf but 
on (‘oniparison with this species it will be found that the colour has a more 
distinct green tint, while the spines or siifif hairs are much more ttbuiidant all 
ov<r the thorax and body, particularly on the back and pronotum. There 
ar(‘ no fine downy hairs tin fac’e or Inxly, and there is usually a pale vslutisli 
bloom on the front margin of ih** prothorax behind the head, that is never 
se<*n upon the hairy maggot fly. 

The maggots are smooth and xylindrical, without the fleshy tnhcr<*u](‘s, 
and closely resemble the larva* of the two common yellow house blow flies. 
White, sometimes semi transpaient, elongate, with pointed hearJ (ontaining 
the black curved retractile jaws, and the anal end bearing some short, 
rounded iubercules and the pair of spiracles. 

The pupa is smooth, of tlic usual oval shape, and dark brown tint. The 
life history has been closely obsnrxcd from the eggs of sj)cciiu<n8 blowing 
exposed moat in Sydney. Egt?'* hdd at midday weie active maggots in six 
hours, the maggots on meat arc full fed in six days, when they pupate and 
the perfect fly emerges on the sixth day after tlu* maggot has pupated 

This species is the sheep maggot fly of Great Ihdtain, and has been a pest 
chiefly in Ireland and Scotland from a very early date, but has nevf r been 
recorded from the wool or wounds on sheep until now. At the Yarrawin 
camp it was identified coining to meat baits, and later on was found in our 
breeding jars emerging from wool containing smooth maggots taken from a 
badly blostrn ram. 

We have, tbemfore, another si)ecies of blow-fly that is taking a hand in 
Uowiug soiled wool. 

Parasites. 

The disfKwery erf an effective parasite infesting the l«rva» and pup« of the 
•heep maggot fly (OalHplkar^ rufifaynm) is a very important event in the 
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work of the Goverutnent Bheep Fly £x;periment Station at and 

one tiiat may possibly lead to new methods of control* Xn thia cage we have 
a native parasite attacking another indigenous insect under natural oondi- 
tions and surroundings, when the pest is in an early stage of its development 
and has done no damage to the wool. There is no question in this cam of 
going to a fort^ign land to collect an unknown parasite, travel by land and 
sea to its new home, and turn it out in a strange land where it has to dght 
against new enemies; we have it well established right among its food 
supplies. 

The infested dy pup» were collected under the remains of a dead foal that 
had died in the paddock just five weeks previously, so that allowing that the 
eggs were deposited on the day of its death, the whole life cj^cle of the cbalcid 
parasite would be compressed in four weeks, as the perfect obalcids were ready 
to emerge when the pupse were collected, but we have now proved that their 
life cycle is still shorter. The dates are as follows : — The foal died about 8th 
October ; the remains were examined by us on the 19th November, when ihe 
remains were still putrid where resting on the soil, but the slieep maggot flies 
had emerged from all the pupa cases that had not been destroyed by the 
{larasites. The remaining ones contained the remains of dead sheep flies, or 
the maggots, pupae and the perfect chalcid wasps just emerging. The two 
lots of fly pupae can be easily separated, as those from which the flies have 
emerged ha\ e the end of the pupa case tom off, whereas those from which the 
parasites emerge have a small ciix^ular hole like a pin prick in the side of the 
pupa case, but the ends are intact. 

Pskraaitised fly pupae examined on the 20th Noveml^er, contained an 
average of 20 pupae, lanae oi perfect parasites, active and ready bo emerge 
when the pupa case was broken. Large quantities of the parasitised pupie 
brought down to our Entomological Laboratory at Sydney, were found to be 
swarming with these active litile wasps, which had emerged m the tins on 
the journey from the Governnient Experiment Station at Yarrawin. These 
p irasites were removed mto clear circular lamp glass chimneys, plugged with 
cotton wool at both ends, and fed with sugared water placed on a bit of linen 
rag on the inside of t he gla^s cylinders. A quantity of pupae of our common 
blow-flies (Calliphora villom and C, oceafidw), which had been bred from 
blown meat for the purpose in our laboratory, were placed in the bottom of 
the glass cylinder, which was left on its side for observation The work of 
copulation went on for about two days before the female chalcids, which are 
much larger than tlie males, commenced to actively deposit their eggs in the 
fly pupm provided for them 

Mr. McCarthy, who has had charge of this very interesting work, considers 
that most of these fly pupse were i^rasitised from the 7th to the 11 th 
Pecember, and the first of the second generation began to appear in the jar 
oiS the 18th of December, and were swarming out in hundreds on the 
fifind December, so that the irecond generatiot:^, under dose observation, took 
about deven days to develop from the egg to the perfect wafq>* 
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Anoti er important point in the breeding of these parasites is that they 
increase inorinously under artificial breeding conditions, the freshly-bred 
pupm of the hou^o blow-flies being much more heavily parasitised than the 
hairy maggot” pup® from which the first generation was obtained. 

The pupaj parasitised under artificial conditions can be easily distinguished 
from those that have not been infested, for wherever the pupa case is 
puncture I by the needle-Uke point of the (ovipositor a tiny ^op of white 
inattf r exu les, and loaves a distinct spot on the brown pupa] shell. 

The egg of this parasite has not yet been examined, but the tiny naked 
dirty v( hite larvae are legless maggots of typical form, short and thickened in 
the centre, and smaller at the extremities. The pupae are enfolded in a 
fine, close-fitting skin, showing all the outlines of the future perfect chaldd. 

The per£e<.t chalcid wasp is just one twelfth of an inch in length ; 
general colour dull metallic green, with rich metallic bronze and green tints 
in certain lights about the head and thorax ; the antennie springing out in 
front of head ; the basal joints dull yellow to reddish, the last ten joints brown 
and covered with fine hairs, so that they look as if (hey >^ore ribbed ; eyes 
large, reddish brown ; head, large; thorax, medium; legs (covered with fine 
hairs, light yellow ; wings transparent, covered with fine scattered hairs ; 
nervures brown ; body almost stalked at junction with meta-thorax, broadly 
r ‘Uiided in centre, coming to a point behind. Most sheep men to v horn 
thos(» pa’asiles have been shown say they look like tiny winged ants. They 
belong to the same order of insects, but are quite a distinct family. 

OKSCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

1. Sheep Maggot Fly {CaJbphora ruji/acifs), 

2 Sheep Maggot FJy Ijirva (“ Hairy Maggot ”). 

3 Sheep Maggot Fly Pupa (showing abort(‘(l fllamenta). 

4. Side view cf Chalcid Purasito. 

5. Parasite viewed from abort*. 

6. Anal portion of lai va of Sheep Maggot Fly, showing tubercules and spiracles. 


GiiEEN Maize for Milking Cattle. 

Gbben corn, if fed to milking cows before it shows the tassel, 'vill do no 
injury, but it must be remembered that the greatest amount of nutriment is 
contained in maixe when the cob is turning from the milky into the glazing 
stage. This, however, doe*^ not apply to any of the Sorghum family, such ^ 
Sorghum Soccharatum, Planter’s Friend, and Amber Cane. These must on 
no ac omit be fed to cattle unless in the flowering stage, or unless they have 
been allowed to wilt, that is to say, Amber Cane cut in the morning can be 
fed in the evening or if cut in the evening can be fed the following morning 
without any danger to the stock. — H. Koss, Chief Inspector. 
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Exvohtation of Plants to the Unjted States of 

Aiojrica. 

The Fedcml Horticultural Board of the United Skates Department of 
Agriculture, in a communication forwarded to the Minister of AgriouHiire, 
draws attention to the requirementH under the United States Plant Quarantine 
Act for inspection and certiiication of all nursery stock intended for shipimnit 
to the United States. 

Inspection Certificates an^ required, signed on a proper ofHcial form by an 
authorised odicer. The foim of C« rtificale re<juired is as follows : — 

Original Ckrtificatjo or Examination of Ncrskky Stock. 

To Whom It may Concern. 

This is to certify that the nursery stock included iii this slupmerit, 

as per invoice attached, was inspected by 

this day of HMt. 

The stock was grown by __ 

at _ . . . . _ . 

and is believed by the Iiisperitor to be free from dangerous insects and 
plant diseases. 

(Signed) 

Duplicates of the above Certilioate must be markt^d duplicate’* or ‘‘copy/* 

All jiackages of nursery stock intended for shipuRmt to the United States 
should be plainly and correctly marked to show the general nature and 
quantity of the contents, tlie country and locality where the same was 
grown, the name and address of the shipper, owner or per.son shipping or 
forwarding the same, and the name and address of the consignee. 

The following form illustrates the required marking number of permit 

Exporter Name and Address 

Importer (or broker) Name and Address 

Ultimate consignee Name and Add i css 

Grown in 

General nature and (piani ity of contents : 


To meet these requirements plants will be inspected at the Government 
Pumigator, foot of Bathnr.st-street, Sydney, where the necessary certificates 
will be issued. 


Poisoning Sparrows. 

Qoon results have invariably been obtained by using wheat poisoned with 
sttyohnine for the destruction of sparrows. Before the poisoned wheat is 
thrown to the birds non-poisoned wheat should be thrown out to them for, say, 
four or five days until they become thoroughly accustomed to the place. The 
peisof^ wheat should then he thrown out, and no difficulty will be experi* 
enced in getting sparrows to take it — Ross. 
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Varieties of Wheat and other Cereals. 

Beoommbndations by the Depaktment op Agkicultuue. 


This annual conference of 1)< ‘part mental ofTicers was In Id in Sydney on the 
13th and 14tli January, 1914, for the purpos(M)f revising the list of varieties 
of wheat and other cereals ret'ommended by the Department for cultivatior, 
and of <]iscus,sing other matters conm‘cted with the growing of cereals. 

There wen^ present c — Messrs. (J. Valder, Acting Under Secretary and 
Diretlor of Agriculture; H. Ross, Chief Insjx^ctor; G. M. McKeown, 
Mariag(*r of W^agga ExjHu irmuil Fai‘m ; R. W. Peacock, Manager </f l^>athurht 
Experiment Farm; P. 0. (Jumdey, Manager of Yanco Experiment Farm; 
M. ir. Reynolds, Manager of C^)wra Experiment Farm ; A. H. E. McDonaM, 
Manager of Coonamblt^ Expe/riment Farju ; C. B. Trelle, Manager of Temora 
Demonstration Farm ; 11. »I. Kelly, Manager of Nyngan Demonstration 
Farai ; A. 11. McDougall, Manager of Condobolin Demoristrati(m Farm ; 
11. 11. Oennys, Manager of Glen limes Experiment Farm; J. T. Pridluun, 
Plant Breeder; W. R.. Birks, B.Sc , H. C. Stening and F. Ditzell, Inspeciois 
of Agriculture; and J. W.Hadfield, Instructor in Agriculture, nawkeslmry 
Agricub ural College. In additiim, Mr. F, B. Guthrie, Chimrst, and ^Ir. 
G, W. Norris, of the Chemist's Branch, were also present during portion of 
the proceedings. 

The classificai.ion of the whwit districts of the State, as adopted at hist 
conference, was again adopted, as follows : — 

Classification of Wheat Districts. 

1. Coastal (ornbraeing those districts bordering on the coast, aud which are 

specially subject to I’ust). 

2. Northern Tableland (of which Glen Iniu^s Farm is represon ^xtive). 

3. Central Tableland (of which Bathurst Farm is representative;. 

4. Houtb-western Slopes and Riverina (of which AVagga Farm is repre- 

sentative). 

6. Central-western Slopes (of which Narromine, Dubbo, Gilgandra, Welling- 
ton, Cowra, Grenfell, Forbes, and Parkes are representative). 

6. North-western Hlopes (of which Tam worth and GuniHxlali are repre- 

sentative). 

7. Western Plains (of which Nyngan Farm is representative). 

Classification of Varieties of Wheat. 

The following is a convenient classitication of varieties of wheat, in respect 
of maturity, from a State standpoint. Obviously, there will be .slight 
difterences in various districts. The seasons for sowing are printed in heavier 
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type, but readers are recommended to refer to subsequent tables for their 
respective districts : — 

Very Early, — Sunset, Bunyip, Florence, Fir bank. 

Ea/rly, — Comeback, Thew, Stein wed el. 

[These ihottld aenally he sown Ute.) 

Midrseason, — Bobs, John Brown, Cedar, Warren, Bomen, Federation. 

[These shonld usually he town in mtd-seaion. ] 

Late. — Ryiner, Marshall’s No. 3, Zealand, Yandilla King, Clevelandf 
Huguenot. 

Very Late. — Haynes’ Blue Stem. 

[These should usually be sown early.] 

Varieties Recommended. 

It was decided that the following varieties of wheat should be rf com- 
mended for cultivation during the year 1914 : — 

A — Dualpubposk Wheats. 

Recommended for both Grain and Hay. 


Variety. Period of Sowing. DistrulH. 


Bobs Mid -season and late Ccntr.il Tableland ; Contra I* WesUrn 

Slopes. 

Cleveland ... Early and mid-season ... Oe«»tral Tableland; cooler portions 

of North-western SIoxjcr, ('ential* 
western Slopes, and South-W'e tern 
Slopes. 

Comeback ... Late . South western Slopes and Riverina. 

Mid-season and late ... ... Central-western Slopes ; North- 

western Slopes ; Woateni Plains. 

Firbank Mid -season and late ♦. ... Central- western Slopes; Western 

Plains. 

Florence Mid-season and late ... ... Central-western Slopes ; South- 

western Skipes and Riverina ; 
North-western Slopes ; Central 
Tableland ; Northern Tableland ; 
Western Plains. 

Haym-s' Blue-stem. Very early ... ... ... Northern Tableland. 

Marshairs No. .3 .. Early ... ... ... ... South- w'eatern Slopes and Riverina. 

Early and mid-season .. Central Tableland ; Central -western 

Slopes ; North-western Shipes. 

Rymer ... .. Mid-season Central Tableland. 

Early mid-season ... , ... South-western Slop id Riverina ; 

Central- western ; North- 

western Slopes. 

Thew ... ... Mid-season and late Northern Tableland ; Central- west- 

ern Slopes. 

Warren Early, mid-season, and late... Coastal. 

Mid-season Northern Tableland ; Central West- 

ern Slopes ; North-western Slopes ; 
West- rn Plains. 

YandilU King ... Early ... South-western Slopes and Riverina. 

Early and mid-season ... Central Tableland; North-western 

Slopes ; Central-western Slopes. 
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B* — Wheats for Grain only. 


Not recommended for Hay. 


Variety. 

[ Pei iod of Sowing. 

I District**, 

Bunyip 

Mid'Season and late 

South-western Slopes and Kiverina ; 
Central-western Slopes. 


Late 

North-western Slopes ; Western 
Plains. 

Federation 

Mid'Seaaon 

Central Tableland ; South-M estern 
Slopes and Kiverina ; Central- 
western Slopes; Nuith-Mcstern 
Slopes. 


C. — Wheats for Hay only. 
Not recommended for Grain. 


Variety. 

1 Period of Sowing. 

1 Dibti lets. 

Fir bank 

Mid -season and late . 

South- vrestern Slopes and Kiverina ; 
North-western Slopes. 

Huguenot ... 

Early, mid-season, and late . 

Coastal. 

John Hruwn 

Early, mid-season, and late.. 

Coastal. 

Stcinwedel 

Early and mid- season 

Western Plains ; Central- western 
Slopes ; and drier portions of 
South -w’estem Sloped and 

Rivei ina. 

Thew 

Mid-season and late 

Coastal ; South-western Slopes and 
Kiverina ; North-western Slopes. 

Zi'.aland 

i 

Early 

Central Tableland; Souib- western 
81ope.s and Kiverina; Cential- 
viestern Scopes. 

D. — Wheats Suitable for Green Feed and Soilincl 

Variety, 

Period of Sowing. 

1 Districts. 

John Brown 

Early and mid- season 

1 

Coastal. 

Huguenot ,,, 

Eaily and midseason 

Coastal. 

Tnew 

Early, mid-season, and late . 

Coastal; Northern TahKland; 

North-western Slopes. 

Florence 

Early, mid-season, and late... 

Coastal. 


E. — Wheats for Further Trial. 

The following varieties were .selected as being suitable for continued 
experiment at the Experiment Farms and in the Farmers’ Experiment 
Plots 


Variety. 

Period of Sowing. 

Districts. 

Cedar 

Early and mid -season 

North-western Slopes. 

Sunset 

Late 

U’estern Plains. 

Bomen 

Mid-season 

Central- western Slopes ; South- 
western Slopes and Kiverina ; 
North -western Slopes. 

Genoa 

Early and mid-season 

Northern Tableland, 

Canberra ... 

1 Mid-season and late 

(Central- western Slopes ; South- 
western Slopes and Kiverina. 

Kardoo 

Mid -season 

Central Tableland ; Northern Table- 
land ; North-western Slopes. 
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F. — Wheats to be Grown under Irrigation. 

In experiments carried out by the Department, the following wheats have 
given the best results when grown under irrigation for hay and green 
fodder : — 

(1) Zealand. (2) Marshall’s No. 3. (3) Florence (late sowing). 

These ex peri inon is are being continued in several districts. 

Wheats for Districts. 

The wheats recommended by the Department for various purposes may be 
grouped in districts follows ; — • 

1. Coastal Districts. 

[Embracing those districts bordering on the coast, and which are specially 

subject to rust.] 

For Gram or Hay — 

Warren (early, mid-season, and late sowing). 

For Hay only — 

Hugut^not (early, mid-season, and late sowing) ; 

Jolm Brown (early, mid-season, and late sowing) ; 

Tliew (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Green Fodder — 

John Brown (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Huguenot (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Thew' (early, mid-season, and late sowing) ; 

Florence (early, mid-season, and late sowing), 

2. Northern Tableland. 

[Of which Olcn Innes Far.n is reprc*seniative,]., 

For Grain or Hay — 

Haynes’ Bluo-stc'rn (very early sowing); 

Warren (mid-season sowing) ; 

P’lorenct; (mid season and late sowing) ; 

Thew (mid-season and late solving). 

For Green Fodder — 

Thew (early, mid -season, and late sowing), 

3, Centra 1. Tableland. 

[Of which Bathurst Farm is representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Marshall’s No. 3 (early and mid season fW)wing) ; 

Cleveland (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Tandiila King (early and mid-season sowing ) ; 

Rymer (mid-sea.son sowing) ; 

Bobs (naid-season and late sowing) ; 

Florence (mid-season and late sowing). 
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For Grain only — 

F6d<»ration (mid-season sowing). 

For Hay only — 

Zealand (early sowing) 

4, SouTn \^KSTKaN Slopks and Biverina. 

[Of which Wagga Farm is representative.] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Yandilla King (early sowing) ; 

Mai'shalVs No. 3 (early sowing) ; 
lly/uer (early and raid-season sowing); 

Florence (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Cnineback (late sow ing). 

N.B. -Cleveland (early sowing) is specially sailahle for coohn* ]>oi lio!is of 
this district, such as Harden and Gormanton 

For Grain only — 

Federation (mid-sea.son sowing) ; 

Biinyip (mid-se>ason and late sownng). 

For Hay only — 

Zealand (early sowing) ; 

Thew (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Firbank (mid-season and late sowing). 

5. Central-western Hlopes. 

[Of which Narromine, Dubln), Gilgamira, Wellington, Cowra, Grenfell, 
Forln-^H, and Farkes ai’e representatives] 

For Gr«dn or Hay — 

Bol)s (mid-season and late sowing ) ; 

Marshall’s No. 3 (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Yandilla King (eatly and raid-season sowing) ; 

Bymer (early and mitl-season sowing) ; 

Comeback (mid-season and late .sowing) • 

Flonmce (inid-sea-son and late sowing) ; 

Firbank (mid-.sea.son and late so«ieg) j 
Thew (mid-se Kson and late sowing) ; 

Warren (mid-season sowing). 

N.B. — Clevehind (early and mid-season sowing) is spi^cially suitabh* for 
^3ae cooler portions of this distiict, such as Minlgce. 

For Grain only — 

Federation (mid-season sowing) ; 

Bunyip (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Nay only --- 

Zealand (early sowing) 


i 
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6. Noeth-westbbn Slopes. 

[Of which Tamworth and Gunnedah are rej*resentative.j 
For Grain or Uay — 

Yaiidilla King (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Marshairs No. 3 (early and raid-season sowing) ; 

Rymer (early and mid- season sawing) ; 

Warren (mid-season sowing) ; 

Comeback (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Florence (mid-season and late sowing). 

N.B. — Cleveland (early and mid-season sowing) is specdally suitable for 
the cooler portions of this district, such as Inverell and Delungra. 

For Grain only — 

Federation (mid-season sowing) ; 

Bunyip (late sowing). 

For Hay only — 

Thew (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Firbank (mid -season and late sowing). 

For Green Fodder — 

Thew (early, mid-.season, and late sowing). 

7. Western Plains. 

[Of which Nyngan Farm is representative).] 

For Grain or Hay — 

Comeback (mid- season and late sowing) ; 

Florence (mid-sciason and late sowing) ; 

Firbank (mid-season and late sowing) ; 

Warren (mid-season sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Bunyip (late sowing). 

For Hay only — 

Steinwedel (early and mid-season sowing). 

Glassification of Wheat Varieties from a Milling Standpoint. 

The wheats I’ecommended in the foregoing list have been classilicid by 
Messrs. F. B. Guthrie and ' G. W. Norris, of the Chemist’s Branch, as 
fullows : — 

Nnv South WaJe^ Strong White Wheats, 

Bobs, Comeback. 

Strong-Flour Red Wheat. 

Cedar. 

Mediurn Strong-Flour Wheats. 

Bomen, Bunyip, Cleveland, Federation, Firbank, Florence, Haynes* 
Blue Stem, John Brown, MarshalFs No. 3, liymer, Sunset^ 
Thew, Yandilla King, Zealand. 

Weak-Flour Wheats, 

Steinwedel, Warren. 

Macaroni Wheat, 

Huguenot. 
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VARIETIES OF OATS, BARLEY, AND RYE RECOMMENDED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

At the Departmental Wheat Conference, held on the 13th and Hth January, 
and attended by Managers of Experiiuenb Farms and Inspectors of Agri> 
culture, it was agreed to make the following recommendations : — 


Oats. 


CoastnL — Algerian. 

Central Tableland. — Algerian, Carter’s Royal Cluster, Potato, 
Abundance. 

Northtrn Tableland. — Algerian, White Tartarian, Potato, Big Four. 
SotUhweHtern Slopes and Riverina, — Algerian, Red Rust-proof. 

Central- wester a Slopes. — Algerian, Cape. 

Korth-ive'itern Slopes. — Algerian. 

Under Irrigation.- - Abundance, Algerian. 

ReCfjmmntded for Further Trial. — Ruakura, Brown Calcutta, Sunrise, 
and Ouyra. 


B-ARLEY. 

The following were considered gowl varieties of barley : — 

Feed Barleys. — Skinless . — For green winter feed and grain for stock in 
districts with comparatively mild winters. 

Cape . — For green fodder and grain for stock in the cooler districts. 

Malting Barleys. — ^tandwell has proved best at Bathurst Experiment 
Farm, and Maltster given good results ; but at W'agga Experiment P’aim 
the best varieties have proved to be Kuit^er, Golden Grain, and GoldfJwrpe, 
in the order named. Gisborne (or Dnckbill) was recommended for further 
trial at Wagga Experiment Farm. 


Ryes. 


Blcbck Winter . — For early winter fodder and grain. 

White , — For collar-making. 

It was pointed out that ryes are only suitable for cultivation on poor 
soils, generally in cold districts, for green feed. They are hardly suitable 
for grain at any time, as the yield is small. 


Profits prom Dairying. 

Mr. P. G. Hampshire, Dairy Instructor, recently visited the Hastings 
district, and noted that at Mr. W. T. Fowler’s farm of 8U acres, at Rawdon 
Island, the return for the year ending 30th June, 1913, was £441, of which 
£120 was profit on pigs. The profit of the previous year was £547, and the 
falling off may be attributed to the exceptionally wet winter and shortage of 
feed. The stock comprised thirty-six cows in milk, and four breeding sows, 
and the owner works it entirely himself. 
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STAKTIKa A POTTLTRY PARM 

A coRRiiSPONDENT who intends to start poultry-farming, and who wishes to 
avoid making any initial blunders, has submitted a series of questions. 
These, together with the replies by Mr. d. Hadlington, Poultry Expert, are 
given here for the guidance of other beginners. 

Are August and September the only months in which it is desirable to 
hatch in order to get good laying results? Pullets hatched in August and 
September are fully 25 per cent, better layers than those luitched in any 
other months. 

If a start is made with, say, twelve each of White Leghorns and Plack 
Orpingtons of good strain, and these arc hatched from continuously through- 
out the year, will the result of these hatchings make good stoek birds from 
which to obtain eggs to hatch in the proper months? It is not advisable, 
nor is it profitable, to hatch continuously all the year round, and it might be 
stated that fowls hatched in other than the proper season ar<‘, not likedy to 
prove satisfactory as stock birds, and if this practice is pcrsiste»l ::: the stock 
would degenerate in the course of a few generations. It considered that 
hatching should not be carried out between 31st October and 31st March, 
although, for commercial purposes, there would be no objc'ction to hatching 
fi^)m February. 

It is proposed to purchase White Loghonis from one particnlar firm. it 
best to add any further stock that may be required from the same firm, or 
are better results likely to be obtained by mixing — tliat is, by purchasiiig 
stock from different sources? If care is taken to keep the one iy\)e of bird, 
there is less risk of introducing fresh blood. Type is the main factor carry- 
ing definite characteristics. Even at the risk of a slight decrc'aso in 
production, you cannot afford to breed too closely. The objt‘ct should be to 
produce birds of good stamina as well as good layers, otherwi.-o tlu* efforts 
may result in disaster. 

At what age are hens best for breeding purposes? Other factors being 
equal, hens at 2 years old are the most suitable for breeding purposes, but a 
younger male— say, from 10 to 12 months old—should be, mat(‘d with them. 
However, any well-developed pullet is quite fit to breed from at 10 months^ 
and with tliese you have the best chance of getting eggs, say, in July, for 
hatching chickens in August. * ’ 

How many male birds should a jxin of six hens have at one time, and liow 
many should be available for twelve hens at one time? 8ix hens requiie 
only one nnile—iii fact, this number of hens is ‘not quite sufficient for a 
vigorous male bird. Jf the male bird is a vigorous one, and has a large pen 
in which it can get plenty of exercise, then from eight to twelve hens can 
be ^nned with it. If, on the other hand, the pen is a small one, and there 
IS little opportunity for the bird to got any exercise, it is pix^ferable to pen 
it with a smaller number of hens. The mating of the male bird with too 
few hens produces results just as bad as those obtained from mating it with 
too many. Two vigorous males are quite sufficient for twenty hens— at any 
rate, so far as Leghorns are concerned. ^ 
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Harvest Report, J913* 

NYNGAN DEMONSTJRATION FARM. 


H. J. KELLY, Manager. 

The hay and wheat crops at this Farm for the season 1913 have proved to 
he highly satisfactory, more especially so when the extremely light rainfall 
of the last four months of their growth is taken into consideration. 

During the autumn, and until the end of June, the rainfall was all that 
could be desired, but with July dry conditions set in, with exceptionally 
heavy frosts, which continued almost nightly until the end of August. 
Th ese caused a check in the heavy growth of the crops resulting from the 
earlier very favourable conditions. 

8ept(‘inber and October wei'e also very dry, and it was thought that in 
the face of such conditions grain could not mature; but although so dry the 
weather remained moderately cool, which most prolmbly was thci factor 
which permitted the growing crops to hold out until the 25th Octoben* when 
45 points of rain felL This welcome precipitation, supplemented by another 
17 points on 28th October, benefited the graiji crops considerably, and pre- 
vented pinching of the grain to any great extent when ripening. 

The rainfall from Ist January to 1 2th November (when stripping was 
completed) was as follows : — 


J amiary 

72 p« lints. 

July 

... 29 


February 

‘ ' • ’ ») 

August ... 

... 36 


Maicli ... 

... 182 „ 

iSt^ptemlwn- 

... 17 


April ... 

... 89 „ 

Oi'tober ... 

... 77 


May ... 

... 253 „ 

NovemlxT 

... 1 

)> 

June 

... 156 „ 





From the above it will be reaxlily seen that owing to the extremely light 
rainfall during the latter part of their growth, the crops could not be 
expected to yield very heavily, more especially the later sown ones. 
Nevei’theless, the early plantings gave in most wises excellent yields of hay 
and very fair yields of grain. 

Altogether 160 acres of wheat were planted, of which 46 acres were 
harvested for grain, yielding a total of 528 bushels, and averaging 11|^ 
bushels per acre, and 114 acres were harvested for hay, a total of about 173 
tons being gathered therefrom, giving an average per acre of IJ^ tons. 

Commercial Area, 

A commercial area of 100 acres was planted in May with Firbank wheat, 
seeding at the rate of 25 lb. p€sr acre, with superphosphate applied at the 
rate of 20 lb. per acre. From this area 85 tons of hay were gathered from 
70 acres, and 254 bushels of grain were stripped from 30 acres. 

C 
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Ezperlmexitftl Areas. 

In these 60 acres were planted with various varieties, and under different 
cultivation and fertilising methods, and yielded 88 tons of hay and 174 
bushels of grain The acreage harvested for hay and giam was 46 and 14 
respectively. 

The \aneties which yielded most consistently* foi hay wcie* — Firbank, 
Florence, Stemwedel, and Warren, while for grain ISunset came easily first 
With 22 bushels per acie to its credit, from May planting, with seed at 
22 lb per aeie This Aariety has done exceptionally ^^oll hero for the 1 ist 
two years, and if it continues m the future to yield as well on large areas 
as it has done with us in the experiment plots, it will increase the wheat 
yield in the areas beyond ‘‘the at piesent recognised wheat belt” to as 
great, if not a gi eater, degie^ than Federation has done m the “safe” wheat 
a eas 

Light Seeding Essential. 

The nf oessity for light seeding has again been nio-**’ fore ibly sliown, as m 
almost every case seedin^s of 27 lb pei acre and hgh er Im ^ given much 
better yields than feedings of 40 lb per acre and In iv i i 

The uncertiinty of the i.un'all in this cistiut is so guat that every 
precaution needs to be taken \vlien enteimg uj»on igtirultmil puisuits. 
Light heeding will prene to bo one of the g»o itist tactoi . in profitable 
agriculture m this and similar district-*, as m mosi s(aoiis «l s‘age is 
experienced during the grov^th of the crop when (h\ conduions ( revail, and 
if sown heavily the crop is unible to set tiro i-utUcunb inoistme to carry it 
along without a che(k until lain comes. This means that if tue crop is not 
a total failure at least induced yields result Light sowings undoubtedly 
have the advantage in dry seasons, while m seisons of ample lainfaU it has 
been proved that heavy yields can be obtained from comparatnely light 
seedings 
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Milk and Butter Records. 

Undek in® United Pure Breeders’ .Association Scheme. 

M. A. O’CALI-AGHAN. 

In last month’s issue the records of the Darhalara Shorthorn herd were given, 
so far as had been completed up to date. I’hese are the only Sliorthorns 
entered that have completed a nine months’ test. 

The records of four of the Jersey breeders whose cattle have b^en tested 
during the past twelve months are published below, and it is intended 
to give, in future issues, records of other herds in order to be able, later on, 
to liave a complete record of all the cattle that are being tested and that have 
passed the standard set down by the Association. When this is published 
in pamphlet form it will be a guide for breeder’s of the future to refer to, and 
it will ]je something whudi the breeders in other countries can study and rely 
on, as being accurate and representative of the cattle of tlvs country. 

Ah the dairying industry develops in South Africa there is little doubt but 
that Australia wuli be called on to sujiplv a certain numlrr of eattJ<» for stud 
purposes, in addition to those supplied at ordinary rates for general dairying. 
Tt IS only a couple of months ago that T selected a young Shorthorn bull to 
go to a well-known South African breeder , /ind as he comes from one of the 
best milking strains in (he Parbalara In^rd, T have little fear but that be will 
help to advertise tlie best type of Milking Shorthorn cattle of New South 
Wales. I liave recently had an opportunity of discus'^ing South African 
possibilities with the Daily ExpiTt for the Vnion Governnient there, and am 
quite convinced that there will be eonsidemble development, and that 
Australian cattle breeders will benefit if they make the best <>f their 
opportunities. 

The Jersey breeders have come forward with their stock for testing in a 
way which must put the other breeders, generally speaking, in tlie back- 
ground, and there is no doubt but that the useful little butter cattle are 
making greater progress in Australia than was at one time thought pos'-ible. 
Thedncreasing price of meat may have a tendency to stem the onward march 
of the Jersey, but it is doubtful if dairy farmers on small holdings will 
seriously consider the question of raising steers, no matter what the breed is, 
while separated milk proves so valuable for pig feeding ; hence I do not look 
for any material set-back in the increasing popularity of the Jersey and the 
Guernsey. The latter breed, of course, is too scarce, not only in this country 
but in England, to be availed of to a greater extent except for crossing 
ptjrposes. The Americans have, practically speaking, cornered ” the 
Guernsey breed, and, owing to its great success and popularity in the United 
States, it looks as though the Americans will continue to practically absorb 
all the Guerfisey;ii of any value that are bred in the British Isles* 
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In giving the figures representing the herd of Mr. MacDonald, of 
Ingleburn; I desire to point out that his cow Coomassie has put up the 
best record of any animal of this breed so far. 


Kkcords of Mr. C. R. G. MacDonald’s Jersey Herd at Ingleburn. 


Name of Cow. 

1 

A^c at 
beginning 
of Test. 

Date of last 
Calving. 

1 

Total 

Milk. 

Total 

Butter. 

Yield on 
of T 

Milk. 

last day 
ei»t. 

Butter. 


Years. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Brighton Olive 

3 

7 Nor., 1912 

5,636 

316 

17*60 

1-96 

Madeira VIII 

9 

2 Nov., 1912 

6,636 { 

482 

18-60 

1-69 

Brighton Petal II 

1 year k 

INov., 1912 

6,057 1 

331 

13-00 

104 


8 months 


1 




Exile’s Queen 

10 

2.3 Deo., 1912 

8,537 

435 

•29-60 

1-48 

Coomassie 

8 

10 Deo., 1912 

8,303 

497 

18-75 

1 •£() 

Kay’s Primrose 

6 

3 Fet*., 1913 : 

5,9-28 

341 

19 00 

1*08 

Brighton Petal 

5 

18 Marufa, 1913 | 

7,110 1 

433 

24-00 

1 46 


Records of Miss K C. Walker’s Jersey Herd at “ Yaralla,” Concord. 


Kame of Cow. 


Fuchsia 111 

Olive 

Lady Capture 
Clieerful... 

Princess of Yaralla 
Butter Print 
Leda's Snowdrop III 


Agf* a.fc 

mg 

of Test. 

Date of last 
Calving. 

1 

Total 

Milk. 

Years. 

8 

23 Oct., 

1912 

lb. 

/ i 3 

4 

8 Aug., 

1912 

6,058 

4 

4 Dec., 

191-2 

6,788 

2 

24 J>ec., 

11112 

5,4;i9 


27 Jan., 

1913 

6,319 

*4 

26 Keb., 

1913 

5,927 

5 

3 March, 

1913 

6,550 



Yiel.i on last 

Tot.il 

d..y of Tost. 

Biilicr. 



I... 

JdilK. 

j Butter. 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

403 

J.) 50 

J-00 

42 i 

17’75 

1*37 

462 

19 25 

I 19 

326 

16-50 

1-06 

360 

24 00 

I 36 

335 

17*60 

1-16 

417 

24 75 

149 


Records of Mr. A. R. Brown’s Jersoy Herd at Ingle.sidc,” 
Taloja, Bungalow, 



Name of Cow. 


Ajre at 

lining 
of Test. 


Date of last 
Calving. 


Total 

MUk. 


Total 

Rutter. 


Yield on Ufc't i!ay 
of Test. 


Nllk. 


Butter. 


Kina 

Beatrice II 
Daisy II 
Handsome 


Rosetta 

Cheerful 111 of Inglesidel 

Opal n ' 

KStty 


Voars. 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

3 

9 


25 Nov., 1912 
7 Sept, 1912 

26 Sept, 1912 

27 Sept., 1912 
24 Oct., 1912 
18 Jan., 1913 
31 Dec., 1912 
27 Dee., 1912 


lb. 

lb. 

4,199 

240 

4,831 

235 

4,293 

272 

5,199 

3.36 

4,632 

256 

4,321 

224 

4,101 

247 

4,113 

236 


lb. 
4-60 
5 00 
300 
UOO 
7-00 
16*60 
1000 
11*50 


lb. 

•26 

•31 

•63 

•72 

•39 

•89 

•64 

•71 
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Records of Mr. James Hixon's Jersey Herd at Nashua,” 
Hicbmond River. 


!Naitte of Oow. 

A(;e At 
beiriiin.Uji 
of Te-st 

Dato of last 
OalviiiK. 

Total 

Milk. 

Total 

Butter. 

yield OH last day 
of Test. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

1 


Years. 


Ih. 

lb. 

IK 

IK 

Jasper 

5 

17 June, 1012 

5,145 

333 

10 r.o 

•88 

Queeitie 

6 

Julv, 1912 , 

5,038 ! 

346 

8*25 

•81 

Lily of B-ocUleigh 

6 

3 Aug, BU2 ' 

5,862 

374 

13*25 

103 

Kockleigh Kose .. 

6 

17 July, 1912 

5,49« j 

333 

1025 

•80 

Coral 

6 i 

3 Dec., 1912 

5,143 1 

*286 

5*25 

•22 

Dolly 

5 

1 Nov., 1912 

5,553 1 

357 

2 50 

•24 

SarJius ... 

0 ! 

0 Jan., 1913 

4,55*2 1 

303 

15*00 

•88 

„ 

' , . 




- - 





JlerMy Cow, CoooiMsle. 

The property of Mr. MacDoimld, of luglobum. 
Block leiiidly lent fti/ The Dairy BxdleJin. 


Maltino Barley for the Dubbo District, 

For districts such as Dubbo, Malting Barley should be sown at the beginning 
of May, using 40 lb. of seed per acre. Superphosphate is equally beneficial 
to the growth of a barley crop as it is for a wheat crop, as it has in nearly 
all cases increased the yield considerably. The richer classes of soil ai*e best 
for barley, preferiAiiy whem the rainfall is not less than 22 inches.-— H. Ross, 
Chief Inspector. 
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Caponising. 

Oaponising is a practicable proposition under certain circumstances, such 
as, for iii'^tance, where there is a short hatching season (as in cold countries) 
with consequent cheap and d<'ar seasons for table poultry. In such a 
case it often pays to carry over a number of birds until they are, say, 7 to 
10 months old, or even older ; but even then cheap feed and an appreciative 
market for capons — where the price will bo paid for choice table fowls of 
large weight — are necessary to make it a paying proposition. 

The advantages of caponising arc that you can carry over the birds and 
run them together like pudets without the risk of figl'tiiig, with its attendant 
losses, and the birds will be as tender at 10 months old or more as cockerels 
at from 5 to 6 months old. It is claimed that their flesh is better. 

The main consideration, howev^er, is the market for such birds. There 
would but a very limited market in Sydney for birds of the weight which 
these capons would necessarily become at the age mentioned, and it is more 
than doubtful if ti corresponding price? per pound could be obtained for birds 
of su(di weight, as is obtainable for cockerels of to i) months old, 
weighing lb. to 6 lb. (live v\ eight). The last-named is the class of table 
fowl that is always greatest in demand in Sydney, and which command, 
proportionately, the high* st prices. This class of cockerel is not cheap at 
any time, and there is scanudy ever sufficient to meet the demands of buyers 
even at su<}h price.s as from Gs Gd. to 8s. 6d. per pair, and th (7 g^merally 
command a shilling higher than the latter price during the months from 
May to Pecember. 

The Department is aware that for two or three we<'ks previous to the 
middle of last December there was a plethora of half-grown and low quality 
strains sent to market, not because they were desirable table fowls, but 
with the object of making room for growing pullets. As a result, low 
prices wore obtained for this class of bird. This has caused the “ bogey ” of 
over-production to be raised in some quarters; but there is no over-pro- 
duction, nor is there likely to be, of prime table poultry of the kinds indicated, 
which call for no special effort or preparation beyond keeping to the age and 
develojmient required. A much larger number of this type of bird can be 
absorbed by the »Sydiiey market than is offering, but the trouble is that 
breeders have been led to believe that it does not pay to rear the cockerels. 
This is an entirely erroneous impression, as, on the contrary, it will pay very 
well to keep them until they are 51 months old. Tlie moral to be learned 
from this is, keep the cockerels until they are of the age and weight indicated 
but in no case keep them after they get more than a mere bud of spur, other- 
wise they will deteriorate in value. 

When our market becomes fully supplied with the types of birds now in 
demand, and prices recede in con^equence, then caponising will be resorted 
to as a general practice, to tide over the cheap season. But that time has 
not yet arrived, and, it is considered, is -very far distant, as the demand for 
good birds will grow with the supply ; at any rate, the Sydney market is 
certainly scantily supplied with such for at least nine months of the year. 

The main point to be borne in mind is that there is absolutely no advantage 
in caponising unless it is intended to carry cockerels over from 7 months 
upwards. However, this operation will form part of the demonstrations 
which will be held at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College when the 
new organisation is complete, — J. Hai>lington. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Scale 
Insects Coccidae of Australia, 

WALTER W. FROGGATT, F.LS., (ievernment Entomologist. 

No family of the world has received more attention from economic 

entomologists during the la.st twenty yeacs than the Coccidie, becanse no 
group is more in evidence in the orchard, garden, and forest. The loss Ixith 
in (juantity and qualny ef fruit due to the presence of scale insects runs into 
many thousands of pounds annually in New South Wales alone. Though 
little nr no work Ins been dine in the different natural hutory museums, 
the oliieial < iitomologists have 1 ei n b isy in the economic museums attaclied 
to iln* Departments of Agriculture in making collections of Coceida* all 
<)V(‘» the world. In the BurcMU of Entomology at Washington, the Federal 
entoirndogists have an enormous collection of Coccidap, with several ontomo- 
logis\s constantly making up the new matenal. There are many smaller 
col l('et ions in the United Htate.s, ^^hile the collections of Professor Marchel, 
in Paris, Mr. 11, Nev^stead, in Liver]HK)l, and Mr. Green, of Ceylon, are also 
well known to all workers at this family. 

Australia has been well to the front in the economic study of scale 
ins('cts, chierty due to tlie steady and continuous work of my valued corre- 
Bpo' dent, the late W, M. Maskell, of Wellington, New Zealand, who has 
Bcieiitifically described a very large proportion of the known species of Aus- 
trtdian CV)ceids. The valuable collection which he left behind him has been 
n^coiitly loaneil V)y the New Zealand authorities to the Bureau of Entomo- 
logy at Wasliiiigton, where it is being studied in conjunction with their own 
collections. It i.^ now seventeen years since Maskell issued his “Synoptical 
list of Coccida* rej>orted from Australasia and tlie Pacific Dlands up to 
Deceinlier, 181H ” {Trnnsactions of the Kew Zealand Institute), To this list 
he added a number of new species in his papers published between 1894 and 
1898. Other species have also been described in Fuller’s pap^r on the 
Coccidw of Western Australia in the Transa< lions of th^ E utomologic d 
Society of London, 1897, while Green has descrilied others in various 
journals. 

Though a small number of scale insects had been described by the 
earliest writ;ers on entomology, most of them were simply recorded in a few 
lines and placed in the all-embracing genus Coccus. The birth of the study 
of this family may be said to have started with Dr. Signoi*et’s Essai sur 
les Coehetiilles ou Gallin'>ec!eA^ tlie first part of which appeared in the Annals 
de la Soci^tie Entomoloyiqn** de France, 1868 The year 1869 was, however, 
one of the most memorable in the chissification, for in the third part of his 
Essai he gave a general indication of the genera, into which ho divided his 
apecies, with v^iy baef characters, but fortunately accompanic<i by pi tes of 
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fii^ures defining them. In the same year the Italian naturalist, Prof. 
Targioni-Tozzetti, \ ublished a synonymic catalogue of the genera and species 
he considered valid, in which be desciibed the general structure and natural 
history of the Coccidfie and divided them into four great subdivisions. This 
appeared in the Atli ddla Societe ludiani di Scienze Naturally Milano* Later 
on in another paper he added a fifth group. Another Italian naturalist who 
has devoted much study to the structure of scale insects is Dr. Antonio 
Berlese, who has published (in the Rivista di Patologia Vegetate) Ids 
Cocciniglie Italiane viventi sugli Agrumi, 1893-95,’’ forming a bulky 
volume with many woodcuts and plates of anatomical drawings. Dr. 
Leonardi’s work should also be noticed, and he moreover has dealt with some 
Australian species. 

In the United States there have been many workers on this family ; but 
they ha\ e not had much to do with Australian species, except Cockerell, 
who described some material obtained from Victoria. The American reports 
upon Coccida were first issued in 1873 from the newly formed Agricultural 
l^xperiment Stations, Riley and Lo Barron being among some of the first 
naturalists to turn their attention to Coccidm from an txjonomic point of 
view; but Professor Comstock’s report for the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, U.S.A., in 1880, was one of the first official reports upon scale 
insects. 

In 1903 Mis. Fernald published her great catalogue of the Coccidee of the 
World (bulletin No. 88 of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Hatch 
Experiment Btation). In this important book the autlioress had many 
difficulties to contend with, and in many cases had to take the authority of 
doubtful descrilxjrs and iindude every species that bad been described, lut it 
has placed a list of the literature of the Coccidae before the workers such as 
they never had before, and all workers on Coccidtc cannot fail to be grateful 
to Mrs, Fernald. 

One unfortunate point, both in Mrs. Feriiald’s catalogue and others, is 
the manner (as fsr as Au.stralia is concerned) in which localities are given. 
To investigators in this country, Australia is a very vague locality, and it is 
tituc that modern writers remembered that this continent is nearly as big 
as the United States, and has a climate and flora nearly as varitjd, and that 
it is not merely a little island in the Pacific, as a lady in Washington told the 
writer. 

In making out this descriptive catalogue, I have tried to define the exact 
locality from which each species has been described and the original food plant, 
particularly when the scale is a native of Australia. A close description has 
been given of the outward appearance of the scales or puparium of both 
sexes of the Coccid in order that the ordinary naturalist, who is not necessarily 
a specialist in Coccidte, can get some idea of the specimens he finds. The 
anatomical descriptions of the insects themselves would have made the cata- 
logue too bulky for the general worker on Economic Entomology, and there- 
fore it has been abridged or condensed in this catalogue, but specialists can 
look them up in the original descriptions. The generic and specific names of 
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all the cosmopolitan aad other species with which we have become familiar 
during the last twenty years have been retained, and, while the question of 
priority is very important^ it has been strained to the breaking point by Mrs. 
Fernald following Cockerell*® wholesale slaughter of well-established genera 
on often very doubtful grounds. I have, therefore, followed Messrs. Green 
and Newstead in their classification. 

Judging from the study of the types of some of the American describers 
of Coccids as given in a Bulletin of theUnitt^d States Bureau of Entomology, 
by Sanders, it appears to be rather premature to define some of the genera, 
when the authors themselves place the same species in different genera, and 
redescribe their own species under two or three distinct specific names. In- 
cluded in this list are a number of new species, many of which were originally 
sent to Mr. E. E. Green, of Ceylon, for identification, who, after holding 
them for some years, informs me that he cannot undertake their description, 
and advised me to perform that duty myself. This must l>e done, but I am 
indebted to him for determining them for me, and ha\e in most cases used 
his manuscript names furnished to me from time to time. They are all 
species that have been found iiptm native slirubs and plants in the Western 
scrubs and forests, chiefly collected by myself ; there are no introduced species 
among them. Some of these are also being iles<‘ribed in the VTi^cedingn 
of tJi^e Linnean SociHy of New South Wales. 

Sub Order Homoptera. 

Family Coca dm. 

This important division of the Ilomopff>ra contains a number of insects 
that come very naturally t(‘gether under the popular na)ues of Coccids, 
scwles, lac insects, and mealy bugs. They are all furnished with v su iking 
mouth, consisting of fine Het;e endow'd in a sheath or rostrum, which, 
how<»ver, is wanting in the adult males. The young larvic of both sexes in 
each .species are identical in striu ture at birth, but as they reach the 
adult state through a series of moults, tlie male unde.rgoes a perfect 
metamorphosis, appearing a perfect two-winged insect, with perfect eyes, 
ocelli, anteniue, legs, aiul w'idl-ddiued head, thorax, and abdomen, p(‘rfect 
in all particulars, with the exci'ptioa of a few obscure species in which 
wingless males have been discovered, and the fact that it has no mouth. 

The female in most cases either loses all the larval appendages, or they 
become aborted and rudimentary, and in her final development is simply an 
egg sac incapable of movement, and withering up into a dry skin w hen the 
eggs are deposited or the living larvjc are born. 

The chief generic and specific characters of the adult females consist of 
the number of joints in the aborted antennte, and tho form and structure of 
the anal segments of the abdomen. They ail feed upon the sap or juice of 
plants. 

The Oocoidte have been grouped by different writers in more or less well 
defined sub-families, which need not be dealt with here, but are placed in 
order at tlje head of each division 
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►SUBFAMILY I, Dimyinau 

1'his division of lh"i Coccidix? c* ntains th<^ 8peci^s that are popularly defined 
as arnioure 1 scales, where the Lirvse forrn a scale which is distinct from the 
coccid, and forms a shield or protective covering under which the insect, 
after it casts its larval skin, feiids and remains fixed to the leaf or bark upon 
which it has taken up its position. The larval skin or skins, as many of 
them moult twice, become the central point or nucleus round which the 
secretionary matter (dischirged by the maturing insects) is built up, and 
sometimes forms the priiici].»al part of the scale. These cast larval skins, 
often one above the other, may form a regular point or nij»j)lo in th(' centre 
of the scale, or they may form a basal projection, with the regular s(;ale 
spreading out to a loundtid apex. Tliese cast larval skins aie edhd the 
exuviie or pellicles by autliors describing Coccids. 

Ill most cases the mile and female scales are somewhat similar in form 
and structure, only those of the males are smiller than 'he feinah s and 
more elongated or slend^^r. As the delicate two-winged mail’ coccid has to 
make its exit from beneath the scale when it reaidies the perfei't. st it *, tlie 
apical fiordon of tlie scales are hinged .so tliat the insect can civiwl out. On 
the other baud, the female scale, laying her eggs beneath the shelter of the 
larg65 scal^, simply shrivels up, so that it is much more s cniely al ached to 
the host plant. The microscopic larvai crawl from beneath and h}»read all 
over the twigs, fruit, and foliag*\ The dry, now abandoned scale, and I lie 
dried remains of tbe mother, gradually become detached in (he co j’s>‘ of 
time and fall off the food plant 

The tough textuie of the protective scale, and the enormous numlxo’ of eggs 
or larviv produced by each matured female coccid, make this groujiof tiio 
scale insects one of the more difficult to destroy, while, they are also le s 
subject to external oi* internal parasites. The larvm an* active In tie 
creatures with well develojx’d legs, antennae, eye.s, and rostra or beaks, with 
which they puncture the plant and suck up (lie sap of the tn i* or plant. 
Xhe’j* mon^ or less flattimed circular or oval bodies ai*(’ fringed with fine 
filaments. At this early stage of their life they are vc’ry easily spread from 
orihard to orchard and garden to garden by the wim), on fallen leaves, on the 
•legs and feathers of birds, or ev(*n by other in.'-ects that may happen to rest 
upon the infested tree..s, and then fly further afield 

Most of the typical genera are represented in Australia, either by indi- 
genous species infesting native plants and shiubs, or by co.smo}>olitaii scale 
insects that were introduced, in many cases, at a very early date in the 
history of our orchards. These aie among the worst scale insects to trean 
effectively with washe.s and f^pray compounds, but in fumigation with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas we have a most effective method of cleaning all infested troea 
of armoured scale insex*is. 

In placing the genera, I have followed Messrs. Green ana Newslcad in the 
arrangement of the groups 
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The following genera are represented in Australia:—! AspHwtm, IT 
Aonidia, III Parlatoria, IV Gymnaspis^ V Mytila^pis, VI Ischnaspiif, VTT 
PoUmpu^ VIII LeucoBpis^ IX DiaspiSf X Fiorinia, XI (Jhionaspisj and XT I 
Maskeilia, 

Genus Aspidijtus, Bonch^. 

Naturgefichichte de» Irifitkten, 1833, ]\ 52. 

Comstock, Report V. 8. Dtp. Agriculture^ 1880, p. 292. 

(Treen, Coccuiet of Ceylon^ pt. 1, p. ,39. 1896. 

Newstead, Monograph Hntiidi Cuecida, vol. 1, p. 80. 1901. 

This gtuius is one of the most important groups of the Coccidae, both in 
point of number of sjuicies, and the many serious orchard and forest pests 
found in its ranks ; in spite of the many subdivisions, about eiglity v.ell 
known species are listed, and while Australia has many introduced species, it 
als<^ has a number of indigenous forms adapted to our peculiar vegetation. 

llie members of this genus are often as cosmopolitan in their range as 
their food plants, but others are local, and more or less restricted in their 
host plants. They are popularly known as ** Hound Scales” on account of 
the (drcular form of the female puparium, and may be convex with a rt^gular 
nii>ple (pellicle) in the centre, or almost flat and limpet-like, while the pellicles 
are superimpose d, and usually situated in the centre of the secretionary portion. 
They may be thick and opaqu^*, or tliin arid almost transparent. Green 
points out that in this genus, ** the first larval pellicle consists of the dorsal 
parts of the larval skin only, the ventral portion, or lower half with the 
antenna* and limbs being comph'Udy .separated, and incorporated into the 
ventral scale of the pupuriutn,” V'hile ilie male scale resembles the female 
in structure, it is usually smaller and more oblong. 

Professor Berlese and Mr. Cockerell have established several subgenera, 
and T)r. Leonard! has placed som(‘of Maskelbs well-defined Australian species 
in Sigiioret’s Genus Targionia, These I have indicated without removing 
them from this genus. Jn the same way I follow Green in not placing a 
section containing such w'ell-known species as the Red Orange Scale and the 
Round Scale in the Genus Chrysomphalus. 

Aapidiotus {Targionia) acacia*, Morgan. (PI. T, fig. 1.) 

JSntomologiats* Monthly Magazine^ xxv, p 353, 1889, pi. v, figs. 4-6. 

Maskell, Trans. N. Zealand /nstitntr, p. 205. 1892. 

This species was described from Tasmania upon the Golden Wattle (Acaoia 
pycnantha), Markell records it from Whitton, N.S.W,, on Eucalyptus sp. 
I have had specimens from Perth, W.A., on Eucalyptus sp. 

The adult female scales closely encrust the bark of the branchlots of the 
trees, and are of a uniform chocolate-brown tint, with the pellicle forming 
a large, bright, reddish-yellow centre, the whole outer surface clouded with a 
dull bloom, giving them a distinctly greyish tint. Morgan says : Female 
scale circular, convex ; exuviss, in the centre of a rather waxy nature, about 
1 mm. diameter. Scale, the colour of the bark, with larval skin orange- 
yellow.” Maskell has described a variety also upon an Acacia from Mount 
Victoria, N.^^W., and others upon Halcta saligna^ taken near Gosford. Ho 
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Bays : An insect very near to A*‘pidiotii8 aoacm^ differing only in the 
dee{)er red colour of the pelliclen, and in the fact that the )>uparium is 
almost aU ay.^ very brittle, falling off in the centre, and leaving only a ring 
with the pellicles exposed,” 

I have specimens of this latter variety upon the same species of Ilakea, 
and from the same locality, which have l^eii examined by Mr. (Ireen, who 
says it is a new species of Aonidia^ and am therefore describing it in that 
genus. 

1325. Targwnia ocucieE. Cat. Ooocidce, p. 295. 

Aspidiotus cdatus, n.sp. (PI. T, fig 2.) 

Not uncommon upon the twigs, leaves, and branchlets of Eucalyptus at 
T>ubbo and Wagga, N.8.W. C. French, junior, sent it to me upon Eucalyptus 
Tiistrata, on the Murray River, near Swan Hill, Victoria. 

Adult female pupariuin, with a very distinctive form, about ^ inch 
diameter, hardly circular, rising up into a rounded dome, curving round like 
a mUssel-shcll. The gerural colour, light chocolate brown, clothed with a 
thin, grey shell, giving it a regular ringed structure; p(‘1 1 id e, central blue- 
black, surrounded with a regular boss, making it very prominent. Adult 
female, pale yellow, apical segments much darker, irregularly rounded, longer 
than broad, convex, [)ygidiunj deeply striated or ribbed to the apex, produced 
into a distinct lobe, witli a fiange on either side. 

At^pi(lioH(,8 anrantii, Maskell. 

Trans. N. Zealand hut \tute^ vol. xi, p* 199. 1878. 

Comstock, Hepoit iMp. Ayriculturef 1S80, p ‘iO.'h 

A. cocehieus, Clemiadius, Anji. Sod. Ent. Erctnce p>), vol i, p, ISO 1881. 

A. Comstock, Oumdian Entomoloyistf vol, xiii, p. 8. J8sl. 

This is the well-known ^‘lied Scale” of the orange in Australia and 
California, and is found upon most members of t-ho Citr us family in different 
parts of the world. It is one of those cosmopolitan sp( cies the exact home 
of which will always be a matter of doubt. Prolmbly it is a native? of the 
East, though described from oranges imported frinu Australia into New 
Zealand. Besides the orange, this scale often spreads on to (»thor trees and 
shrubs, and in Australia does serious damage to roses, miilheny trees, and 
willows. Not only is it easily introduced into an orchard with nursery 
stock, but the larvtc can be carried by insects, birds, blown leaves, and 
infested fruit. Pumpkins left under infestcfl trets often berjome thickly 
covered with scales constructed by the wandering hiVvte. The cinmlar dull 
rod scale of the adult female, intensified by the coloxn* of the insect bcneatti, 
is too well known to need any description, but the action of iliis scale in 
neglected orchards is very severe upon the foliage and young hranehlets, 
which often die right back, while the fruit, when thickly infested, becomes 
spotted, small, and of inferior condition. 

A pale-coloured variety, common in the citrus orchards of California, has 
hem described as a distinct species under the name of Aspidiotus citrinug 
(Codkrell, SutL 26, Di‘v. Eutnmloyy, U.S.A,, 1891), and is popularly known 
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as the ** Yellow Scale/* Marlatt says : A rather well-marked variety, 
which is known as the Yellow Scale. This variety does not differ in any 
struotnral feature from the Red Scale, but the mature insect does not turn 
to a reddish-brown ; it remains yellowish in colour, and showing through the 
scale, gives it the colour noted in the common name. This variety, curiously 
enough, is attacked by quite a number of parasitic flies which keep it more 
or less in check, so that it is not as a rule so abundant as the red variety.* 
1295, Ohrywmphalua auranti. Cat Coccidse, p. 287. 

Aapidiottn hosaiew, Maskell, 

Trane, New Zealand ItnOktUe, voL xativ, p. 10. 1901. 

Described from specimens from Victoria upon a native plant, Bostitm 
procumbens. 

Mask ell says : Female puparium circular, convex, colour varying from 
dirty white to yellow, and sometimes to dark brown ; texture soft and 
woolly looking; pellicle central, very small and inconspicuous, yellow. 
Diameter of puparium about inch. Adult female usual turbinate form, 
(ijirk brown. Abdomen ending in two medium-sized rounded lobes, with 
a smaller one on either side, margin serrate. No spinnerets. Male 
puparium more elongate, smaller, whitish, not carina<ed, 

1203. Aspidiotus bossiecB, Cat Coccidie, p. 253. 

Aspidiotus caldesiij Targioni Tozzciti. 

Catalogue, 1869, p. 43. 

Signoret, Aim. Soc. PoiU.f France (4), vol. ix, p. 116. 1869. 

Cockerell, Bull. No. 6, Tech. Scries, U.S. Dep. Agr,^ p. 18. 1897. 

A Europtian species found upon Daphne collinay Italy. Fuller has recorded 
it, on MaskelFs determination, from Ocraldton (Western Australia) upon an 
Acacia (probably introduced from Europe). 

Cockerell defines this spe(;ios in his list, Female scale thin, circular, 
pellucid, white; exuviw central; medium lobes very large; grouped glands 
wanting. Male scale elliptical.** 

1205, Aspidiotus caldesii. Cat Cocci<he, p. 254. 

Aspidtolus cameUimy Boisduval. 

Signoret, Ann. Soc. Enl.<) France (4), vol. ix, p. 117. 1869, 

Haskell, T^ram, New Zealand In^itutCy vol xi, p. 200, 1878 ; p. 21, 1884 ; 
p. 41. 1887. 

Kermes cameUitx, Bnt. Hort., p. 334. 1867. 

A, conveeene and A. rapoir, Coni8to<!k. Report U.S. Dep. AgrictiUurCy 1880, 
pp. 285. 307. 

This is a cosmopolitan species orginally described from Europe on the 
Camellia, and is found on many different trees and shrubs. In Australia it 
occurs upon Acacia longifolia, A. juniperina, and other species in the bush ; 
in tho gardens upon Camellia, Holly, and Furze ; and in Uie orchard it has 
several times been found on apple-trees. 

This is the species that is no well known under the name of the Camellia 
Scale, and is, 1 think, without any doubt the species that Boisduval named 
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Kermes camellicB, which was followed by Signoreb only two years later. Com* 
stock in the same paper in 1881 described it under two distinct names — A. 
convescus and A, rapax — and though it has been dcvscribed, like most casmo- 
politan species, under a number of different names, the American writers have 
called it the Greedy Scale, Aspidiotus rapax. For the synoiiomy, recorded 
localities, and food plants, 1 refer my readers to M rs. Fernald’s catalogue. 

The female puparium limpet shape, iriegular in form, with the apical por- 
tion enlarged or curved, so that the pellichs do not appear to be central ; 
general colour variable on diflerent food plants ; upon Acacias, tldckly 
massed upon the bark, they have a pale chocolate or ri^ddisli tin^ : Nowstead 
calls them dull yellow, ochreous, or straw colours on hot-house plants ; Corn- 
stock, grey, somewhat transparent, with a yellow tint when covering the live 
female. Specimens upon a furze bush near Sydney wore more white than 
grey, and those upon apple trees are usually light coloured. The pellicle 
dark brown to almost black, forming a central dot surrounded with a well 
defined ring, and the convex shape of the whole scale very characteristie. 

The female ^‘lAas one pair of lobes, branched plates, no groups of ventral 
glands.” 

1261. Aspidiotus rapax. Cat. Coccidse, p. 277. 

Aspidiotus (Targionia) casuarina, Maskell. 

Trans, New Zealatid InstitutCy vol. xxvi, pi. iii, figs. 1-3. 1893. 

An Australian species found upon native trees, originally described upon 
a sheoak (Casuarina equiseUjoha) from near Albury, New South Wales. I 
have also specimens determined by Maskell on a ti-tree {Melaleuca nodosa) 
from near Baiikstown, 8ydn(»y. 

Maskell says : ‘‘Female puparium dark yellowdsh brown, circular, rather con- 
vex ; pellicles ycdlow ; diameter, inch, Male puparium about the same size, 
elongated, subcylindrical, slightly convex, not carinatetl. As the extremity 
is open it appears to he formed of two plates, between which the male rests.” 

Adult female yellow, rather elongated, with six narrow lobes with rounded 
extremities, no spinnerets but rows of large single orifices on the abdominal 
segments ; neir the rostrum two small groups of spinnerets. 

1328, Targionia casuarince. Cat. Coccidae, p. 296. 

Aspidiotus ceraius, Maskell. 

Trans. New Zealand Institute^ vol. xxvii, p. 39, pi. 1, fig. 1. 1894. 

An Australian species upon the foliage of Acacia stenophylla growing on 
banks of the River Murray, South Australia. 

Female puparium snowy white, circular, convex ; diameter, inch when 
separate, but numbers of puparia are usually so massed together that 
measurement is difficult. Texture solid and waxy ; the two pellicles are 
central, and of a faint yellow tinge, covered by a scale of white wax. 

Adult female orange, turbinate, with abdomen ending in two rounded 
lobes, margin serrate m itb short spines ; no spinnerets. 

1207. Aspidiotus ceratus. Cat. Coecidsd, p. 264. , , 
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Aspidiolua {Targhnia) ckeiiopodii, Marlatt 
Tech, Series, No. 16, U,8, Bureau Eutotuology^ 1908, Pt. ii, p. 24. 

The saltbush scale specime. s abundant ou the saltbush {Chenopodium sp,)^ 
Coolttbah, N»*w South Wales. 

The female puparium is subcircular, convex Colour, light buff ; the upper 
pellicle covered with a white secretion, the second pellicle light orange 5 ^ellow 
when fx posed 

The female nejuly circular, with a sin:»]e pair of lolie'<, brown, chitoni-ed ; 
lobes oblique at tip ; anal opening large ; dor al p )res minute. 

Aspldiotus cingulatus, Creen. (PI. T, fig, i,) 

This very fine species was obtained by Mr. C. French, junior, at Lake 
Albacuty.i, Victoria, upon tbe branchlets of a sheoak {Casuarina sp,) and 
namcid by Mr. Green, but 1 am not sure if lie lias described it, or simply sent 
an MS, name. Tbe adult female scales are scattered over the branchlets and 
are often broader at the base than the diameter of the branch let, so that they 
almost curve round it. General colour, dark biscuit brown, with the apex 
often covered \Nith a rounded cap of white secretion, compl(*tely hiding the 
large flattened rounded brown and yellow pellicle ; broadly rounded at the 
base, very conical, with tbe ajneal portion often curving over. Diameter 

i’ ch. 

Adult female dull yellow, broad, elongated, and deeply constricted in the 
centre on either side. Abdomen blunt at apex, pygidium with tip terminat- 
ing in four short, broad, truncate tubenmk's, broadly separated at base. Anal 
aperture small, narrow. 

Ai^pi'Hotiis [Vhrpaomj'hahts) dadii^ Maskeil. 

Trawi. New Zeala7id Institute, vol xxiii, p. 8, pi. 1, figs. 1-4, 1890 ; and vol. xxvi, 

p. 67, 1893. 

The range cf this species is somewhat remarkable, as it is common in 
Australia upon sedges and allied plants, I have it from around Sydney on 
JCeroteSf ou Cladium from Victoria, and LeptosperviumivomBouih Australia. 
It is also found upon the Aloe in Natal, and recorded from Mauritius. 

The leaves of the sedges are often tluckly encrusted with the adult female 
scales, and ar^ very easHy detached. 

The puparium varies from bright yellow to dark brown, and is sometimes 
almost blood-red, is circular in form, convex, and about diameter ; 

the outer edges often light-coloured. The pellicles, often rising like a little 
boss in the centre, are bright orange-yellow. Though tbe pellicles are not 
always in the centre like the typical Aspidiotm^ the male scales are smooth 
and not earinated. 

Adult female dark brown, abdomen terminating in four small lobes, with 
another pair higher up ; the margin serrate, with two rather long hairs on 
each side. 

1209. Chr^i(fimph0lu9 ohdii^ Cat Coccid«e, p. 289. 
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A8]pid,ioiu$ campenheiiy MftrlftU, 

Tech, Sente No. 16» U,S Bureau Muivmolagy, 1908^ pt. Xly p. 12. 

This species wms obtained at llaventhorpej West Australia, upon a needle* 
wood {Eahea sp.), and another undetermined plant in tbe same loeality. 
Adult female puparium strongly convex, nearly circular, covered with a 
l^reyish secretion, usually covering the lemon-yellow or brown-coloured 
pellicles, but this secretion scales off very easily. 

Marlatt says : “ This spet ies, in scale characteristics and large anal orifice, 
remind one of Bignoret^s Aspidiotus camellice ; in its pygidial characters it is 
more like Aspidiotus destructor^ but differs in general details from both f hevSo 
species.*’ The scales are often thickly massed together on the smaller twigs, 

Aspidiotus confususy n.sp. (PI. I, fig. 3.) 

This distinctive species was found completely covering the bark of part of 
the trunk and main branches of a White Gum {Euealyptm sp,) at Narara, 
NTew South Wales. I am indebted to Mr. Green for its determination. 

DiamettT of adult female puparium in. , circular, convex, of a dull 
grey tint, the peliules forming a distinct jellow nipple in the centre, but tlie 
pellicles are usually (‘overed with the grey secretion, so that they appear as 
a simple white dot in the ccntie. 

Adult female yellowjsh-biown, turbinate, with the pygidium very finely 
marked with paiallel stria), and terminating at the extremity in two largo 
rounded lobes separated fiom each other with a deep cleft, with a siunlia’ 
smaller lobe separated in the same manner on each side, followed by a serrato 
depression and a smaller point on the side. Ro^^ s of pores running up on 
both sides of the abdomm.ij s(*gm('nts from the tip of the body. 

Aspidiotus {Targonia} coralinus^ a.sp. (PI. l,fig. 5.) 

This baudhom<* seah* insect covered the young folifige and branchlets of a 
scrub tr^»e {Eremophila Stariii), and was collected near Jkiurke, Darling 
River, New South Wales. Female pujMirium pure »vhite, conical, .cinmlar, 
not more* than in. m djamefer, with the ap(»x truncate, forming a ring 
with a depression in the eentie above the dull yellow jKdlicle'^. These sealtsj 
art) often clustered together in little patches, and by tlioir presence 'cause all 
the foliage to become very sticky. 

Adult female yellow, broadly turbinate, abdomen well develope<) j 
pygidium coming to a* blunt point forming a broad terminal lobe, with four 
dark parallel ribs forming distinct pointed spines reaching to, but not beyond, . 
the edge of the pygidium ; a slender spine projecting in the centre, in a line 
with the large parallel ridges, divides the anal lobe, with several fine hairs 
projecting on eitlier side. A distinct prominent arcuate fiange on either 
side, ‘ with a spine at the bottom of the cleft, and a patch of fine spines on 
either side ; anal aperture large. 


(Xo ho continued.) 
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ilic Prfcldy Pc^ of Interest to Australians* 

J. H. MAIDEN, 

Golremmont Botanist of New South Wales, and Director of the Botanic Oardens, Sydney. 

No* 10. — The Golden^bristled Prickly Pear {Opuniia mierodtisn/s^ Lelim.). 
1 ilBST recorded this as acclimatised in Australia in May, 1910, having th^ 
received apedmeiis from Mr* George Valder, then Chief Inspector of the 
Departm^t of Agriculture, who found a clump of it, 9 or 10 feet in diameter', 
in the Pilliga Scrub, New South Wales. 

Description, — The following excellent account of, it is from the pens of 
Grifliths and Haie, Bulletin No. 60, New Mexico (U.S.A*), Agricultural 
Station, p. 78. 

A low, Rostrate or aaoeiKiing plant, 2 feet or lens high s joint# in proportion of 4 by 5 
iuchea, which is a oommou size, obovate, conspicuously pubescent, areoles circular, J to | 
inch apart; spicules yellow, prominent, apw^adin", forming a cap-Hke bunch J inch in 
diameter, and (h^velc^iog anew from lower part of areole for at least three* years, old 
);>iut» often appearing with old, grpy, dirty spicules above and bright, new, \cilow oims 
below ; spines entirely al>sent ; flowers yellow with wliite or greenish filaments and style 
and bright dark green fl to 8 parted sticma fruit small, subglobone or obt>\atc, usually 
less than 1 inch long, with thin rind, green, with a blush of purple on outaidc, but the interior 
groonisb throughout, formidably )>rotcct<^ by closely set arcolcs fllled wil.h yellow spicule#. 

This is one of the most eamraon of the cultivated prickly pears of both g.^rdeii and 
conservatory on account of the attractive appcuraucc of if s conspicuous bunches of spicules, 
its hardiness and* case of propagation. Its small size, as well as its numcious sinaill 
spicules, render it highly improbable that it will e\er amount to anything ns a htock food. 
Some fonns have brown spicules and arc found Jii some collections under iho name of 
0» rvfida, but tho latter is a very different plant. 

No. 6,626. colloctod at Alonzo, Mexico, l(»th .hinc, 1904, sample represented l>v formula 
7-2-*l + 17 Biiiall green fruits from three ])hint.s. 

No. 7,040 ooliccted from same plants as No. 0,526, 14th March, 1906, samph' i ('presented 
by formula, 1-1 - 1, 

t^UKAlfCAl. A^AT.Vi.K^5. 
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Very shortly after it wa '4 d-sc-ribed as 0. inicrodmtf't, it was desciibed as 
0. jmiwsMtto, as follows : — 

Q. pulvimta (DC. Mem. Uact. in M-m. Mus. 17, p. 119), joints oval, erect, 
vdrel^, areoI» convex, pulvinate, the. whole occupied by innummble 
stm%ltt, crowded', yellow, fragile bristles, without any true prickles inter- 
miioA. • Native of Mexico, Coulter. A veiy diatiacit species. 0. microdagifs, 
ladrak., Ifflft. mnib. ex SabasDyok m Utt. Pulviaate Ixdiaa Fig Shrub, 
(naa, ff«(AnieU^J>faNte. Dan. iii, 172.) 

BahittU . — Maxfto (Coahuila). 

V.. . • ■ 
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Occurrence in New South Wales. 

This lias been already referred to, and it occurs near Cuttabri in tbo Pilliga 
Scrub, in the north-western part of this State. The common pear of the 
district is the Pest Pear (0. inermis), considerable areas being thinly covered 
with it. 

The plant is one that is very much cultivated in Eurejie and America for 
ornamental purposes, and how it was' originally obt lined is not clear. It 
was brought to Cuttabri for indoor cultivation nearly lialf a century ago 
by the parents of a lady who is now living, amd after their death it was 
thrown into the bush ; there it has spread as stated. It had some local 
repntatron as a fly-catclier, those insects being impaled on the bristles. 

Altliough so common iil cultivation, there was none in the Sydney Botanic 
Gardens until 1 ijii»‘o(liHu>d a specimen about fifi'^een years ago. Its profusion 
of uniform golden bristles gives it a very ornaineiital appearance, particularly 
in the sunshine. At the same time, these bristles are so exceedingly abimd nit, 
and so irritating, that should this plant display a tendency to spread, it 
would become a serious pest. 

It has no spines, but these weapons are usually not so oiL liive as the 
bristles (spinules or glocli'dia). 

It had not fruited in th<' Sydney Botanic Gardens at the time tlie plate 
was drawn, but the fruit has been well described by Messrs. Griffiths and 
Hare («upm). it has since fruited (November, 1013). 

DESCRIPTION OP ILLUSTRATION, 
in .*! vears old from ioint. 



Opinitr* min kV,^ Cctznio GErd>:ns, Sjrdney. 
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The Qydesdale and the Shirc» 

Some Ppints or DirrEJiENTiA.TioN. 


Compiled by the Veterinary O.BcerH ol the Stock Branch, under the direction of 
S. T. D. SYMONS, M R.C.V S., Chief Veteiinary Ofhcfr 

IxN view of the many inquiries that ba\( been made with regard to the actual 
points of differeneo between (1>dt*sdal{* and the Shire, the following 
has been compiled as a guide : — 

Clydesdale. 

Colour . — Hay or brown, dark sli.ehs of eitlu‘r preferriMl, dappled, hoiuc- 
times black or grey. C^lu^tnut and roan not in favour. 

Glares, IG liamls. 

Horses, 16 2 hands. 

Few exemi J7 bands. 

Giri/i , — 7 feet 6 inch(»s to S teet n (h^irahle. 

Tempts. — Mild, but still luisMwd oi }»]ent> of ner\ons (‘nergy and inusenLir 
vigour. 

M( (iiuin si/e. 

Face.- Protih* straight or slightly anlutl, but not dished; if dished often 
aeeoiupanied b> small ears and what in theanain is eharaeterised as a 
pony head, and moans a strain (»f Old Highland or Galloway hlood. 
^fazzlc.- -Not tod relined or tapering. 

Nosirlh. -Wide an<l opiai. 

F.vo. — Bright, <lark, full and Mgoroii-., ,Mt nnld. 

FonJitad . — Full between the hroud, and gradually taper iipwanls in 
direction of the <‘ars. 

Jaw.- Proad, but not too largo or loade<l with flesh. 

Good length, with frequent motion indicating a good disposition. 
Not hanging, ^llowing sluggi^hm nor “ prick-eared.'^ 

Neck.- Mi'diuiii length, massive, shglitly arehed in male, also in female 
when she is old oi* in high eondilion; cwo*neck barred. 

Shoiihlci.- (*^lo«ely knit at the top. and oblique. The humerus should form 
an ohtu'^e atigh* with the scapula, otlurwise the animal eaniiot put its 
leg forward when moving, ami praMiec* the long, cpiiek stop for which 
the breed is renowned. 

Back.- “Straight, broad, and not h*o long. 

Bih^. — Wt‘ll spnmg round, the last iuu‘ being of good length, 
Z’orcrtrm^^.—Well imiscled. 

Knee Joiuls. —Flat, broad, clean in outline, close to the ground, ami not over 
large. 

Cannom.--¥\aU abort, of good*quality, free from any excess of .soft tissues 
botweon them and the skin. 
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Pusitms. — Long, obliqiie, to suit formatiou of his shoulder, to counteract the 
concussion of his quick, firm step. 

CoroneU , — Open are favoured, but some people consider the breed is too 
open here. However, so long as the hoof is deep, and open at the heels, 
it indicato«» a good useful weariug hoof. 

FeeL — Must be of good size, <‘orrect in shape, strong, and absolutely sound. 

Back, — Straight, broad, and not too long: a slight droop is perceptible in 
the back in some of ibe best horses of the breed, and is not to l>e 
regarded as a disqualification, or even as a serious fault. 

Thighs, — Muscular, well developed, and broad; gaskins also. 

Socks , — Cicely angled, and free from any suspicion of straightness, not over 
large, and well let down. 

Feathering , — Of a pily 3iatur(‘, flowing, silky, neither lot) (l(‘iicient nor too 
abundant, nor spreading round in front. 

Weight,— 1,400-1,(100 lb. 

Entires, 1,600-2,000 lb. 

Measurements of well-known Sires. 


Hin Eve HARD. 

II eight 17 hands 1 inch. 

Weight cwl. 

Bone beloii hme .. .. .. .. 11 incln‘s. 

Girth ^ tVet. 

Arm 1^0 in(*li(*s upper inu«c]f*8. 

Kn ee 17 inches round. 

Bone 1) el ote hock ,. .. ♦. .. 12 inches. 

Centre oj knee to tent re of fetlock .. .. iPj inches. 

Stifle to head of hoch .. .. .. 21 inches. 

Point of hock to fetlodc ,, .. .. 18* j mchts, 

]*R1NCE OP AUUON. 

Height . .. .. ♦. .. .. IG liaiuis inches. 

Uirlh (in late condition) .. .. .. 7 feet 4 inches. 

Weight not given. 

Arm ., .. .. inches. 

Below knee . . . . . , . . . . U inches. 

Below hoik 12% inches. 

Length of elhow to I nee (mid,) .. .. 10% inches. 

Length, centre of knee to centre of jelloch , . 11% inches. 

Stifle to hend of hock . . . . . . . . 21 { inches. 

Point oy hock to fetlock 14^2 inches. 

Sirdar. 

If eight . . , , . . . . , . . . 17 hands 14 inch. 

Gircu {tn low londiiion) .. *• ..7 ft^ct 10 inches. 

Weight 19% cwt. 

^ . . ijn inches. 

Below knee . • . . . . . . . . 10% inches. 

Below hock 12% inches. 
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Length of elbow to knee iSYz inches. 

Length, centre of knee to centre of fetlocic, . 121/2 inches. 

Siifte to bend of hock . . . . . . . . 22 inches. 

Point of hock to fetlock . . . . . , 15^/^ inches. 

General Gonsiderations. 

He should oarrj his feet absolutely .straight and level. So-called wide at 
the shonld^p— having the fore limbs so coming out of the shoulder as to 
force the animal to walk in front somewhat after the fashion of a bulldog — 
is unpardonable. 

Hard, narrow face and Koinan nosc^ more objected to even than the pony 
head. 

Probably during the last three years the most objectionable and Undesir- 
able blemish is weakness in the thighs, and not sufficient notice is taken of 
this defect by judges. 

Improvements made in Clydesdales during past twelve years: — 

An increase in the quality, i.c., density and wearing property 
of the bones. 

Marked advance in deepening of the rib, shortening the coupling, 
and rounding the barrel. 

A gradual and quite discernible return to the old Clydesdale head. 

A very gradual advance in freedom of diseases scheduled as unsound 
by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Shire. 

Col'jitr,' — Bay, brown, black, grey. First three colours most popular. Grey 
is ihe very old Shire horse colour. 

Height, — Mare:’ not under lo Ji lunuls u)) to Ib t hands. Kutircs when full 
grown go ui) to 17 hands. 

W eight, — ^Mare, l,80d lb.; entire, lb. 

Head — Masculine and no trace of ponyness. Long, not too lean, but 
uuisHive, 

Forehead, — Broad, neither to<j prominent nor too Hat. 

Eyes, — Bright and fairly prominent. 

E ost rib , — Capaei o us. 

Jaws, — Deep and strong, with a liberal distribution of strong hairs over the 
sk in. 

Ears . — Long, thin, pointing ralljcr forwards. 

Neck . — Of fair length, substantially developed, nicely arched and of good 
proportions. 

Shoulder, — Should slope a little from the withers downward and forward, 
but not too much so, and well let down into the chest. 

Girth, fe(Jt 6 inche.s up to 9 feet. 

Rihs, — Well sprung short, flat ribs to be avoided. 

Back, — Short and level. 

Lc im , — Wide and powerful, well ribbed up. 

7 ait . — Well set up. 
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Bene in stallions , — Below tho knee always 11 to 11 V 2 inches; below the 
liock, 12 V 2 to 13 inches. 

i/i//cV.'*-Widc, showing great signs of power. 

Quarters. — Long, deep, well lunscled. 

Pastern . — Of sufficient slope to enable the animal to show smoothness of 
action; long pasterns are weak and to he avoided. 

Feet . — Should be wide and open at the heel, with the wall of sufficient depth 
to avoid any rcscniblanee to flatness of foot. 


The Mare. 

Great size, or in other words, groat height, is not only not an essential, 
but is usually detrinuaital. 

Tho tyinoal brood nuirc^ should rather be long, low, wid(S standing on 
short h'gs, with well .sprung pasterns, and strong, open foot. The bone 
shonld be as wide and m.i'-sivc as can jiossibly be bad. 

Fcatlu'r should be abundant and worn at all seasons. 

Depth of botli heart and liaek rihs shonld be eonsi)i(*uonsly i)re.sont, 

Thi' walk should b(' true level without any symptoms of rolling, and tliis 
ai)plios also to the .stallion. 


M.a'i roments of well-known Sires. 


M Ei'lOX 


n riff lit .. 

Girlh 

Knee 

Ihloiv ktive 
Kciuul rcrcnil 
llonnd hcrlc 
'Below hork 
Across foot 
Lenfjlh head 
Mid -knee to fjc 


und 


Ih S( 


Uri(}h-i . , 

(Jirlh 
Knee 

Below knee 
Bound c( n ir f 
Bound hark 
Bfhw hock 
A cress fool 
Lcnqih Iliad 
Mid-knee to (jround 

Seme PciiUs of DiTcrentiation. 


Jlo\AL 11 -vuoi.n. 


V HARi 


OLD. 


17 

hands ioeh. 

s 

1 inch. 

20 

inelu's. 

131 i 

imhe.s. 


inches. 

23 

inches. 

14 

inelu's. 

71a 

ineh('.s. 

30 

inclu'R, 

IT 

indies. 

17 

hands. 

7 

fi‘et 11 inehes. 

18Va 

iiK'hes. 

I 2 V 2 

inches. 

20% 

inches. 

00 

indies. 


inches. 

7^4 

inches. 

33 

inches. 

20 % 

inches. 


Colour . — ^Practically the bj.iue, althf>ugh some of our best Shires spring from 
tho old givy strain, “Honest Tom/’ and are grey, which is not pei^ 
misrtiblo in Glydesdah 
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Height , — No ditferentiation, but a great difference hi bulk. 

\Y eight . — The Shire shows a great deal more bulk than the Clydesdale. 
Comparative weights in mares: Shire, up to 1,800 lb.; Clydesdale, to 
1,000 lb.; Shire stallions, up to 2,^00 lb.; Clydesdale, up to 1,800 lb. 
or 1,900 lb. 

Gir///.— Shire, up to 9 feet; Clydesdiile. rarely over 8 feet. 

Mead . — This should be charaeteris^tii', for in the Clydesdale wo get the long, 
cdean head, eyes well apart, and broad forehead. In the vSliire, the head 
is iindined to be coarser, broader, an<l in most cases Roman. The 
Clydesdale’s c»ar should be fine in coinpavison with that of the t-iiire, 
which is thick and hairy; also in Shires we oftim have a coarse growth 
of hair undv'r jaw, and ofte n a moustache. 

jVer/r.— Should in both cases bo in proj^rtiou to body. The Clydesdale is 
inelincd to be lighter in the ercsl than the Shire. 

r~~ lloTi} sloping in Clydtsdale than in Shire, to allow of the 
obiitjuily of the various Ih/.k'.s nee<led to get the smart elastic wallc 
cliaract(‘rislic of ri^al C],\<i<'s«ia!es. A Shire Ls more massive in the 
slionhh^rs, and is esMOitially more of a wrught mover than a fast walker. 

Knv(s.' -Massive in Shin's, and im-lined to be a bit beefy. In Clydesdales, 
ii‘ well-bred, (demi-cul. and not so massive. 

Botu Measurcim*i]ls below the kno*' are in si/(‘ to the advantage of the 
Sliire, w’hiv'h goes up to 1^*2 indu's, whilst tlu* pure-bred (dydesdale 
randy <‘xc<\','ls II to 12 inches. Tins, of course, aih^cts the caniiuii bones, 
the Sliire showdng a large caimou bone, whilst the (d^>d('sdale is much 
siiiiilhu*. In all <*ases hone musi be Hat and show no beef. 

-The great characteristic of the (dyilcsdalo k its sloping pasterns, 
giving it elasticity, but if carric‘d to excess also weakening them. The 
Shire is more upright, hut still should have a proiicr angle, or we get 
jarring, and as a result diseases of foot and pastern. 

Fecf- -( dydcsd :le is liable to be Hat and fleshy, whilst a Shire lias a foot like 
a blook. 

J^aclir -in both cai^c's short and wadi mu.s<d<*d. 

(daczr/ri'.v. -Massive and wide in Sliire, and showing a large* lii]) hone. Tail 
V(i‘y liable to he* set lowx Cl\<li‘sdale not so massive and tail set up 
bc'ttor. 

77n>//n’.- Exlreim'iv pow'c'rfnl in Sinn*, and here the (dydesdale often falls 
oH*. 

in Sliire, nut so massive and cleaner eut in the (dydesdale. 

FiCidnr (Hair), — In the Clydesdales extends to below knee and hoed?; in 
Shire, to above knee and belmv hock, and generally a tuft on knee and 
hock, and in the Shire is much nioro profuse. In the Shire* the hair 
covers a lot of the foot, wdiilst in the Clydesdale it only extends a little 
way down the foot. 

The above are points found in |)ure-bred horses, of which there are very 

few in the State at present. The (dydesdalc, Shire, and mongrel are crossed 

indiscj iiijinalely ; very often, as a rule, from false economy. 
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Bumblb-foot nr Bowies. 

Skvbral correspondents have drawn attention to this tronble, and tha 
reply to one of them is therefore given for general information. 

Bumble-foot is caused by the fowl running about on hard stony ground, or 
flying from high perches down on to a hard floor. At tlie commencement of 
the trouble a corn forms under the ball of the foot. Eventually this festers 
and turns into an abscess, with the result that the foot swells between the 
toes. The fowls so affected should bo conflned to a house, the floor of which 
is covered with litter, or if the house is on a gross plot this will serve the 
purpose equally well. 

To remedy the ailment, tho foot of each bird should l>eimnierHed for about 
ten minutes in water as hot as can be borne by the hand. If the abscess 
contains pus, it may be lanced. In doing <his, care should lie taken not to 
out the tendons of the foot, and it will be noted that tlu're will be less risk 
of this hippening if the incision is made the same way as tho toes run. 
Before operating on an affected fowl, a healtliy bird should be examined, in 
order that some kba of the anatomy of the foot may Iw obtained. After 
making the cut, it should be balhed with water containing boracic acid, in tho 
proportion of one teaspoonfiil of the latter to half a pint of tho former. Tho 
wound should then bo dressed by spreading some \%'nico tui’pentino on a 
piece of linen, which should be bound between tho fowl s fx>es right under the 
foot, and finished off by tying it around the leg Just abovfi the foot. The 
ligature can be left on for three or four days at a time. 

It may hero be mentioned that it is a very tedious operation to remedy 
bumble-foot, and then again, after all the trouble taken, probably not more 
than 50 pei’ cent, of the fowls treated will be cured. 

The paleness about the head, which often accompanies the complaint, is 
caused by the lowered condition of the fowls, conscrpient upon the pain from 
the a})scess and their inability to get about.-— J. Hadlingtox. 


Fixing the Ammonia in Liquid Manure. 

At a dairy farm the urine from the cows while in the bail flows down a 
cement drain and is caught and saved for liquid manure. After a day or 
two a smell arises if the liquid is not all used. The owner asks what 
deodoriser would be safe to use so as not to destroy any of tho niaiiurial 
effects of the liquid. 

In reply Mr. Guthrie, of the Chcmist'.s Branch, stated that the additi<»n of 
powered , gypsum would deodoriae the liquid and fix the amnmnia so that the 
xiumtirial value would not be lost. 
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Ringbarking in the West 


C4 J* WOOLLRTT, Stock lospeotor, Oobar. 

Akf peraori intprested in land settlement cannot but observe the large areas 
in blo(*.ks of 10,000 to 50,000 acres now being made available for lease in the 
Western Division of the State. 

Stock returns show that the carrying capacity of western country is very 
much lower than it was a few years ago, and as these blocks are being cut 
up into similar areas as formerly, history will surely repeat itself, notwith- 
standing lower rents and the increased value of shet^p and wool, if methods 
of management are not improved. Some settlers are making provision for 
water by tank sinking, and many are improving by ringbarking. 

The varying results observed here from ringbarking has led the writei- 
to inquiiH^ into the causes of the differences. In some oases it is due to 
letting largo ctmtracts at the one time, the work extending over the groatiu* 
portion of the year. Where large areas of ringbarking have been under 
observation hero, by far the most satisfactory resiilts have betm obtainefl 
where the work has been done in the summer. Indeed, in two cases tlui 
most unusual (urcumstance of yarren suekering was obseiwed thnmgh 
ringing being done in a wet winter, and the country is not as good now as it 
was before the expenditure was incurred. 

With a view to ascertaining the views of others, the Pastures Protection 
Board ndls were obtained from the sectetarit's of the Cobar, Wilcaniiia, 
Bourke, and Hillston districts, and circulars were sent to station managers. 
Forty-six replies were received. Several staled that they had had no 
experience, whilst others were very indefinite. However, the writer is 
indebted to several gentlemen for lengthy replies, containing the results of 
their experieiicos, extending over many years. 

Th(' first question asked was : What time of the year do you consider the 
best for ringbarking ? 

A very general reply was when the sap is up. A practical guide to know 
when the sap is flowing freely is v^hen the bark strips easily, or when the 
leaves are of a brighte^r green than ordinarily. It is a well known fact that 
trees are dormant in winter, and that the sap is then down. Theoretically 
then, it would not be advisable to ringbark in winter, when the sap is down. 
Why ? Because the food supply is cut off the tree above the ring, and the 
stored starch goes to the dormant buds, and they develop into suckers. 

The time of year when the sap is fiowiug freely will depend on the locality, 
weather, and spc^cies of tree. 

Nearly all trees are killed after the first ringing, excepting box and gum 
(also known as Coolabah), which always sucker more or less, depending on 
the season when the operation is carried out and the method of ringing 
, adopted. ^ 
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In analysing ihe replies to tlie above question a vote has been given to 
each inontl) where specifically mentioned. Appended is the result: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apiil May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Deo. 

899 5 42222228 

From this table it will be seen that the warm summer months are mostly 
favoured. The above arc the results of observation by practical men. 

The next question was : When do you find the most vigorous suckering, 
after winUr or summer ringing? This question was partly covered by the 
first. Ten p rsons ^^ere of opinion that suckering was freer after winter 
than summer linging, and three votes were recorded vetsd. Two had the 

proviso, “ if followed by heavy rains/’ when referring summer ringing 

To the third question: What kind of ringing do you prefer? several 
replies were received, and these may bo summarised thus : — 

' Tniibtr. { Chip out or Scarf, j Frill 


Box and Ginn 

14 

All others 

2 


1 

8 


The dhparity ’ etw(‘en tlio totals is because some correspondents only referred 
to Imx and ginn. 

It is an almost iiiianimons opinion that chip ringing is ihe only sali^factory 
method for old box and gum, and scarf for tr«es fiom 10 to 18 inches in 
diameter, h^rill ringing for these- varieties has lieen abandoned. 

Mr. McKellar, of Merri M^Trigal, who has 300,i)00 aer(‘s of ringbarked 
country under h s diar^e, and an cxpeuience exUmding over tuenty-five yt^ars, 
describes chipiiuging i Inis The chip ringing I reftn* to is madi^ by two 
down chops. The flr.^t being the .same as in frill ringing, and the .second 
about 2 inclies above and allowing the axediea-d to fall outward.s, uhieh 
breaks the chip out. My experience here is that \ou must damage the outer 
surfa(^e of saj) wood tiie whole way round, or you will have trouble wdth ilio 
bark joining across th(i spav e.” 

Mr. Officer, Kergunyah, Cobar, states: — “For full-growni linibt*r I prefer 
the chip out, but for tnvs under 9 inches in diaa.eler, a strip of bark S inches 
wide. Timber under i inches in diameter I do not ring, as the suckering is 
too vigorous aiul, to cut any depth, a great many blow" down and grow 
stronger. These I ti‘im to 7 feet of all limbs, and so improve the country by 
allowing the sun to penetrate and sweeten tb • gr.i'^s. ’ 

(Mr. Officer has 40,000 acres of ringbarked co an ry, don.' over a p(*. lo i of 
years, and is one of the most successful men in the di- trie, t.) 

Another very general and successful method is to take a strip of bark 9 to 
12 inches right round the trunk, removing every vestigi' of bark, and about 
3 feet from the gK/and. By this metliod, the tree*, naturally dhis more .‘lowly 
than when the cut i.s made into the sap wood, but there is ihe vc*rv gi’cat 
advantage that mickering is slighter. 

In connection with dealing with suckers, Mj'. Madden, The Ilookcry, 
Cobar, slates: — ‘Mn ringbarking suckers, w^hich ar.- too big to split olV with 
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the axe, it is always an advantage to ring the suckers in prciference to the 
stump underneath them. When the stump is rung,” the sproutn will come 
out of the ground from the roots, and are very hard to gob rid of.” 

Frill ringing for trees other than box and gum is recommended, and is the 
practice all over this district, where contracts for over 200,000 acres on 
different stations have recently been let. 

'' I feel sure the best method tomlopt for belah and pme is frill v tt:;ing, i.r., 
not to take off a strip of bark but to wrench the axe slightly wh(‘n it eiit rs 
the tree. This is a cheaper method th in chip ringing and is quite as cirectivc. 
Jie above timbers, we find feed grows tlirougb it four months after treating, 
though the trees may not die within a year to t ighteen mouths. Odd ones will 
die almost immediately.” — Mr. Parker, Mwia Murtie^ Wilcannia. 

“ III ringbirking pine, yarren, vtc., such trees as do not sucker, t’.te 
better plan is the quicki‘r on*-, such as what is known as frill ringing. Just 
one <*hoj) with the axe round the tree, meeting tlie cuts in tlie wood, and then 
giving tli(i axe a wrench, so as to make sure you miss none between the 
cuts.” — Mr Madden, The Kookery. 

Several correspondents refer to the necessity of leaving the timber in the 
vicinity of tanks for shade and breukvsiuds. 

Results from Bingbarking. 

In order t > give .some concrete exampl(‘ of the benefits derived from ring- 
barking the writer obtained the stock r(‘t urns supplied to the Uobar P.i.stinv.s 
Protection J^oard for the la.st five years, and ascm'tained the aciual carrying 
capacitie.s of several properties in the distiiijt, all inon^ or less (loiitiguous as 
indicated by the difigrarnrnatic sketch. 
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The total areas embrace over SGO^OOG acres^ aad, as far as appearam^es go, 
are much the same as regards quality of soil. The country is red^ and the 
principal timbers are box^ gum {En^iolyptm interiexta, soinetiiaes called 
Coolabah), iron wood, pine, yarren, mulga, ^c. 

As a basis of calculation one head of large stock has been assumed to be equal 
to six sheep, and each property has carried upwards of 60 head of cattle. 

The places are managed by men of long experience in the West, therefore 
the reader may be assured that the properties have been wisely stocked. 


Siiation. 

Total Area 

1 Area Rlnghariced. 

Sheep aoitially carried, 
for laHt five yt are. 

Oarrying Oapadty. 

1 

seres. 

240,000 

acres. 

18,000 

11,660 

1 sheep to-- 
12 acres. 

2 

164,600 

6,693 

S4 

3 

40,960 

40^960 

6,236 

7-8 „ 

4 

03.000 

10,000 

5,730 

29,839 

16 .. 

r> 

266,585 

90,000 

8« 

6 

71,000 

40.000 

8,379 

84 „ 


These figures may be stated in a somewhat different way. Assuming 
the properties to be of equal carrying capatiity under similar conditions, and 
taking one sheep to 24 acres as the standard for virgin land, as based on the 
capacity of property No. 2, none of which is riiigbarked, the value of the 
ringbarked country ranges from one sheep to 4 acres to one to 7*8 acres, or 
an average of 1 to 5 over the whole area. In other words, ringbarking has 
more than quadrupled the carrying capacity of the land. This will be seen 
from the following feuiruuary ; — 


i 

Station No. 

i 

1 

Total 
Area in 
Acres 

1 

Area Tlinu 
barked 

Sheep 
Actually 
(;arr)ed 
lant Five 
Years 

1 

Carrying i 

Capaein one 
NUeop to 

No of 
Shifpon ] 
' I’nrufig j 
Counti\, at I 
one Sheep 
to les 

No. Of 
Sheep on 

Kuitg 
C'ountrj . 

Oamdng 
Capacitj) of 
Rung 
Countrj , 
oneShnpto 

3 

1 

4 

6 

6 

fn>rl 

40,060 
240,000 i 
93,000 1 
265,586 : 
71,000 ; 

40,960 

JS,000 

10.000 i 

90.000 1 

40.000 

6,235 

11,660 

1 5,730 

1 29,839 
8,379 

acies. 

7 8 or '13 

12 *08 i 

16 „ 06 j 
8'5 „ *11 ! 

84 „ *12 i 

1 

9,106 
S,460 
6,900 j 
1,290 

5,236 

2,394 

2,270 

22,939 

7,080 

g <c 

j Mvcim ibiivi 

Average 

700,545 

198,060 

60,743 

11'6 or 09 

2(),gl6 

30,927 

5 approx. 

2 

164,500 

1 

1 

6,093 

24 „ -04 


•• 






Cost. 





As to the <pjestion of cost, it has been ascertained from managers who 
have had th(‘ work done, and from contractors constantly cairying out the 
operations, that to “chip out” costs lOd. to Is. per acre, and to frill and 
scarf ” 9d. per acre. 

Conclusion. 

From the experiences referred to, it is obviously desirable to limit, as far 
as possible, all ringbarking operations to the hotter part of tlie year, or from 
December to April. The improved carrying capacity of the country resulting 
from judicioms ringbarking much more than compensates for the expense, 
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Ostrich Farming in New South Wales* 


J, E. CAIRNES, Nardoo, Ooonamble. 

Thb industry, which to-day ranks as one of tiie greatest in South Africa, has 
existed only for about fifty to sixty years, and it is only in the last twenty 
years that any effort has been made there to improve the stock by careful 
and selective breeding. 

About thirty years ago ostriches were imported to Australia from South 
Africa, and their progeny are now to be found in South Australia, Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

These birds do not seem to have been taken seriously as a money-making 
industry in this country until the last few years, and then only by one or 
two men, who have, however, proved conclusively that ostrich farming pays 
even better than sheep raising. 

Had, however, one-tenth of the thousht and care oxperifled on sheep 
breeding been devoted to careful ontrich breeding, it may safely be sjiid that 
Australia, and particularly the artesian area of New South Wule?, would 
have been a very great rival to South Africa in feather production at 
the present day. 

The soil and climate in at least one pai t of New Soutli Wales has been proved 
most suitable to feather production, and the progeny of birds brought over 
by the writer from South Australia nine years ago are now producing far 
finer feathers than those of their ancestors. There is plenty of country of 
similar climate and soil in other parts of (his Stale and Victoria that may 
prove when tried to be as w ell, or even bettor, suited to the gi*owtb of feathers. 

There are also many men in New South Wales who have thoroughly 
studied th(' principles of sheep breeding for a particular standard while 
improving their docks, and these are the men who would be most likely to 
make scientific ostrich breeding a success. 

Tn South Africa it has been found that Vnrds yield far more valuable 
feathers if grazed wholly, or to a great iwtent, on lucerne ; and it is chiefly 
this fact; that has given a great impetus to irrigation in Cape Colony. As 
much as £200 per acre has been paid in South Africa for irrigated lucerne 
land on which to run ostriches. According to authentic information, it is found 
in Scuth Africa (hat lucerne will carry from three to five birds to th(3 acre 
all the year round, and as the average return per grown bird at the present 
time appears to be from £7 to £10 per annum, we cannot wonder at such 
high prices. 

The common or “ veld ” birds, run on natural feed in Sooth Africa, bring 
in from £3 10«, to £4 per annum, while the birds run on natural feed in the 
Coonamble district of this State return over £6 per annum. Surely, with 
these beRre us, it‘ is worth paying some attention to selective breeding 
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of ostriches on lucerne grown under irrigation. Over £20 per plucking is 
often realised from high-class stud birds in South Africa, while £1,000 lias 
been paid and in some cases refused for a good pair of stud breeders. 

When we consider that twenty years ago there were no stud birds, we 
cannot help wondering at the rapid strides made. There is no reason why 
we should not do just as well in Australia, as already we have tlie birds in 
this country that are known to produce a valuable type of feather. A 
consignment of featlu'rs sent to the London market by the writer was 
reported on by the expei b to one of the leading firms (f feather brokers as 
comparing very favourably with the 8outh African product. 

Soil and Climate. 

The first thing to considtr in starting an ostrich* farm is the suitability of 
soil and climate. 

The ostrich, to produce the best feathers, requir(‘s a dry, crisp climate, 
such as we have in the central and western divisions of New South Wales, 
and the western disti*iets of Victoria ; but be also needs green, succulcmt 
feed. Consequently, climates with a low rainfall, but with water and soil 
suitable for iri'igation, would probably give the best resubs. Lucerne has 
been found to be the bc'st fodder, so that the conditions and facilities sliould 
be of the best for its growth. In moist, damp climates gnidt ditiiculties will 
be met with in rearing chicks. 

A rainfall of from 10 to 20 inches in a country that grows herbage w( 5 U in 
both suiniiKT and winter, with facilities for lucerru^ growin^.’, would be^ most 
suitable for the successful establishment of an osirich farm. 

The w'ord herbage i.s used in distinction to grass, as herbage such as clover, 
trefoil, crowfoot, wild carrot, wild parsnij), tar vine, and other summer 
creeping vines, is much more relished by the birds than grass, which they 
will only cat when young and green. A certain amount of salt wi ed is 
good for them, but feathers grown ('utirely on saltbush will be harsh and 
undesirable. Other fodder crops grown by farmers in South Africa for 
ostriches are field peas, cowpeas, millet, rape, and young barley and wheat 
crops when about 6 inches higli. They also do well on clover burr and 
other setKis in the dry summer time, but require a certain amount of green 
picking as well. Cold does not seem to affect ihem so long as the air is dry. 

For breeding camps the soil should be, if possible, of a sandy nature, or 
sandy loam, in order to i educe the risk of gelling the nests Hooded in wet 
weather. The most suitable fences for t strichos are long panel fences with 
wooden droppers wired on, say three posts to the chain, with three to four 
droppers between the posts. The height for brct^ding camps should he about 
4 feet 6 inches, though a fence 4 feet to 4 ftet 2 inches high is sufficient to 
hold birds in the larger paddocks. The wire used should not be tluimer t!«aa 
No. 8 gauge, though a thicker gauge is even better. Barbed wirt? should not 
be used where it is likely to come in contact witli the birds. 
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Selection of Birds. 

Ostriches can bo obtained both in South Au^^tralia and in New Soutl) 
Wales at prie s varying from £10 for chicks to £50 for mature male^. A 
good start could be made with, say, thr<>e pairs of mature birds ovit years 
old, about ten young birds 1 to 2 years old, and about fifteen « h eks" The 
object of having chicks to start with is lo have them n»ady to mate with the 
chicks your own breeders will give you. 

In selecting birds the umin point to hiok to is the quality of the (juill 
feathers or “ whites.^’ Thesa feathers should be broad, witli a dense flue and 
n broad, heavy ii[>. The quill should not \ h ^ coats * and stiff, and ^h mid be 
of a round stKjtion in preforciice to a square section. Tin* f(‘ath *. ^lio ihl be 
a fair length, say 18 inches to 20 inches whea i ipc and ready to (; k 

After the feather, the shaj)e of the ])ijd is the m*vL cemsideration. As in 
most oth *r sUick, a well ])r()]) n’tioned, broad, com}>acf bird is preferable to a 
tall, thin, loiig-lecged om* ; a broad bodied bird being b(*tter able to CvAer its 
(♦ggs than a narrow -l» tdied one Idie h(‘ad should be flat and widi* between 
the eves, which sliould be prominent : the feet large, the thighs a .d legs 
po\v(‘iful. 

Some bens give very few puie white feathers, their quill line btung nearly 
all slightly coloured. This is not a disadvantage in a breeder, provided that 
th(' quality of the feather is g<iod. Of course, v\ »th hens of equal qualities in 
oth('r respects the whd** feathered one would be preferred. 

The body feathers should b"cuily, with a good lieh shiny colour on them. 

Tlie birds, if in good <-fmdil ion, should be broad across the back, with a 
distinct furrow running down tin* middle cf the ]:>ack. 

The tamer and more domesticat<*d th(*y an* the better, but that docs not 
that tiny will not figlit you when roused or when nesting. Bird*, that 
liavc always been well handled and I <dvcd after are easier to manage, ami 
nm so likely to get knocked about vv1j(‘u bi’iiig mustered or brouglit int(> 
the yards bir any puipose. 

Moving Birds 

Ostriches travel well by train in ordinary c^vltlo waggois. For short 
distances up to one day’s journey, about twenty-five birds may be jjlaced in 
a truck, and for longer jonriievs about half that number. In the latter <'ase 
they reijuire fe<Hbng alamt Ihree times a day. These feeds can be conven- 
iently given in troughs imnle out of wheat bags, om* trough being tied 
across each mid of tin* truck about fe**t from the fionr. Lucerne or any 
gri eu foddf^r, cluified or cut up fairly small, mixed with a little bian just 
damped, wdth about i lb. of grain pir bird, makes a good fetch (thicks when 
travelling would requite feeding ofteiier, say every two hour.s. i hey can 
do without w'ater as long as they get <?reen, juicy feed. They soon become 
accustomed to the train, and will camp down at dusk, after tlie first day, 
just as if they were in their own paddocks. 

Mobs of about ten to 100 birds will travel well by road, doing about 15 
miles per day*on a long journey of several days. At least one mounted man 
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should lead the mob, while from two to four mounted men drive the birds 
after tlie leader. They shotdd not be pushed along fast, and if inclined to 
run should be steadied to about 4 miles an hour, or they will not stand a 
long journey. Birds in good condition could be taken 26 miles in one day, by 
pushing them along at a quiet run on the level or down hill for short 
distances, but they could not travel this distance from day to day. 

Tlio writer has seen a mob of birds driven 50 miles in two days, but it was 
as much as they could do, and two of them had to be hobbled and put in a 
cart for the last few miles. To hobble a bird, his two legs should be fastened 
together tightly by a strap or rope passing over the front of the body just 
behind where the wings leave the body, the hobble being attached to the legs 
as near the ankle joint as possible or just above it. When a bird is sitting 
down it is quite easy to fix the hobble* 

In moving one or two pairs of birds across country it is safer to convey 
them by waggon, A frame, 6 feet high, is rigged on the waggon, made out of 
strong poles or battens, and covered by a sheet or tarpaulin so that the birds 
cannot see out. At the rear end of the waggon the frame should be made 
detachable, to facilitate loading and unloading. The frame all round should 
be particularly strong— about 3 to 4 feet from the floor — to support the 
weight of the birds in case of swaying or jolting on rough roads. The birds 
can be loaded (or unloaded) by being pushed up a sloping way of two or 
three planks, after they have been hooded. The hoods can be taken ofi’ as 
soon as the birds are under the frame and cannot see out. 

When droving birds almig a road a sharp look-out should be kept for dogs, 
as a mob may easily be stampeded by a dog rushing in on them. 

Tf a bird should bieak away, never allow anyone to gallop after him, as he 
will only go the faster and get more frightenod. If you can head him off 
and turn him at once, well and good ; but if not, let him go, and he will 
probably pull up before he has gone far. Follow him, quietly working round 
him, until you can turn him in the direction you want. Patience is a virtue 
in droving birds, as they can often be coaxed and humbugged into going 
past anything or through ii gate, when if they were rushed and hustled at it 
they would not go through at all. Should one or two birds shy at a 
gateway wlien the rest of the mob has gone through, keep the latter as close 
to the gate as possible, and try to coax the frightened ones up to them. If 
this is no good, you must oitlier bring fifteen or twenty quiet birds back 
through the gateway and put the troublesome ones through with them, or, 
as a final resort, catch and hood the offenders and push tiiem through. 
Birds will naturally keep in a mob, and should be allowed to spread a 
little to feed as they go along. 

The Management of Breeding Birds. 

There are different systems followed for the management of breeding birds* 
The most usual practice in South Africa is to pat a pair of birds in a 
email paddock of about 1 to 2 acreSi laid down in lucerne, or with at least 
I of an acre of this crop* In these small paddocks they are left to make 
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tbeir And hatch ont their eggs, the chicks being taken away from them 
and hand-reared when about a week to ten days old. They are left in these 
paddocks all the year round, and naay be expected to bring out two to three 
nests a year. The paddocks should be as quiet and secluded as possible, so 
that nothing will prevent the birds from paying strict attention to their 
nests. They cannot be expected to sit and hatch successfully if they are 
worried by other bird^ or men continually near their paddocks. 

Breeding paddocks should be separated from each other by a space of at 
least 6 or 8 feet. The cocks are apt to fight if separated only by a single 
fence, and very likely injure themselves. If there is no shelter in the 
paddock one should be provided. Four posts about 10 feet by 9 feet apart, 
with five sheets of 10-feet curved corrugated galvanized iron as a roof, is a 
form of shelter used in South Africa, the posts being from 6 to 7 feet out of 
the ground. 

It is advisable to supply broken-up bones to breeders when laying. 

The nest is simply a shallow scoop in the ground, in which the hen lays 
from 12 to 16 eggs on an average before hatching is commenced. The hen 
lays every second day. The hatching takes forty-two days, though some 
pairs will hatch out their chicks one or two days earlier than this. 

To protect the nest from getting flooded out in wet weather, it is a good 
plan to raise its level above the ground by carting a dray-load of sand to the 
spot selected by the birds. This should be spread out in the shape of a 
circular mound about 6 feet in diameter, when a shallow scoop should be 
made In the centre, in which the eggs are placed. This should be done when 
the birds have got about 5 or 6 eggs in the nest. Once the birds commence 
to sit they must on no account be disturbed or excited in any way. 

Natural and Artificial Incubation. 

Some farmers take the eggs from the birds when they have been sat upon 
about a fortnight or three weeks, and finish them off in incubators. Others, 
incubate the eggs entirely, taking them from the nests as laid, leaving two 
or three as nest eggs to coax the hens to keep on laying. Others again 
keep inferior birds to hatch the eggs for the stud birds. There should, how. 
ever, always be an incubator ready in case of accidents. 

It is not advisable to force breeders to lay more eggs than nature meant 
them to lay, as the result will only be weakly onicks, though by high feeding 
birds can be made to lay nearly all the year round. Tliey will produce far 
healthkHT and better constitutioned chiclw if they bring out not more than 
throe nests in the ymr. 

The writer has got the best results from inpubators worked on the hot 
water system, as distinct from the hot sir system, though in South Africa 
they appear to use both Icinda 

Great care is necessary when incubating ostrich eggs, or they will be spoilt 
tfx the first few dgys* The temperature should not be allowed to rise above 
98 degrees for the first week| above 99 degrees for the second week, above 
M 
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100 degrees for the third week; and lor the rest of the hatch should not go 
above 101 degrees. 

These are the maximum temperatures to work to, though they may be one 
or two degrees under these at times. 

When plucking breeders, it is customary to only take the quill line of 
feathers and a few of the longest ^‘tops,” as they require the feathers to 
cover their eggs properly. Nothing should be done to the feathers while the 
birds are hatching; it is preferable to risk the feathers being spoilt by being 
left on too long. Sometimes there is trouble in mating birds, as the cock 
gets so savage that he frightens the hen, and she will not sit for him. This 
has never happened to the writer, who consequently cannot speak from direct 
tjxperience. One way to overcome this is to move the cock to a bare pad- 
dock for a while, and keep him short of feed; when he has calmed down he 
ean be put back to the hen, when he will probably be all right. Never put 
the hen into the cock’s paddock, as he will most likely do his best to kick her 
out of it. 

Eggs can be tested at night by holding them up to a candle lamp with one 
hand; and shading the top of the egg with the other, so that the line of the 
air space can be distinctly seen. This line in a good egg is always sharp 
and well defined. 

Bearing Chicks. 

Take the chicks out of the incubator about three hours after they are 
clear of the shell, by which time they should be dry, and put them in a 
sheltered pen in the sun and out of the wind, on sandy ground for choice. 
They should have fine gravel and their own egg shells broken up small to 
pick at. If a chick gets clear of its shell too late in the afternoon to be put 
out, leave him in the incubator until the next morning. 

They should not be put out in the morning until the sun is well up. If 
the weather is wet or too cold and without sunshine, put tlie chicks in a 
shed where there is plenty of light. Here it will be necessary to have some- 
thing to keep them warm ; a heating stove, or a fire made in an old oil drum 
will serve the purpose. Put a ring of netting round this about 12 inches 
to 18 inches from it, so that the chicks cannot get too close. They will get 
as close to the heat as they can, and when they get warm will go and pick 
about and come back to it. 

They will eat practically no food the first two days, but will pick gravel 
and egg shell. The yolk which they have absorbed just before hatching out 
is sufficient to sustain them for the first four days if necessary. They can 
generally stand up the second day. The second and third days they should 
be given a little lucerne finely out tip, and also the same mixed with a little 
bran just moist. 

They do not require water for the finst three days except in extremely hot 
weather, and then it should only be given to them in a shallow dish, as they 
will be sure to tumble into it. It is best to watch them have a drink and 
then remove the dish. 
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Should the sun be too hot in the jen, a piece of hessian or a bran bag 
Opened up may be stretched across the top for shade. 

At night any weakly ones should be put back in the incubator ; the others 
may be camped in empty kerosene boxes in a warm room or shed. A bran 
bag put into the box makes a good lining, and about an inch of dry sand 
should be put in the bottom of the l)ox, so as to keep ilie bag clean and 
dry, A kerosene box will hold four or five chicks at this stage. The boxes 
should be covered over with a bran bag, leaving a small opening for air, 
according to the temperature. The boxes should be cl(;aned and put in the 
sun daily, as also the bags, the sand being changed. 

If chicks are too hot at night, they will be seen to sit or stand up and 
open their wiiigs, at the same time breathing rapidly with their Iwaks open. 
In this case more air should bo given. As a general rule you can hardly 
keep yt)ur chicks too warm, and they must never be allowed to feel cold or 
get wet. 

From the fourth day on they should be put in pens on short young lucerne, 
the pens being shifted as required. I’bey should also at first have some cut 
up lucerne mixed with a little moist bran fed to them on boards or in small 
trouglis, until it is seen that they are feeding properly on the growing lucerne. 

If lucerne is not available to run them on, their pens should be put where 
there is any grcjen picking, and they must be fed with bran and lue(‘rn(* every 
few hours at first, gradually easing off to three or four feeds a day as they 
grow stronger. They should also always have plenty of gravel and broken- 
up bones to pick as they feel inclined. Water should be given in shallow 
troughs. Watch carefully that none get bound up or constipated ; the dung 
should be quite soft, and a certain amount of limy watery fluid excreted at 
the Fame time. 

When a chick gets bound the intestines can bo felt quite hard uruler the 
stomach. The safest thing to give is an enema of soap and warm water, with 
a small syringe. Never give chicks any food that is likely to cause 
constipation. Chicks feeding naturally on young fresh lucerne should 
never get constipated. One cause is their habit of picking up old droppings 
if they can get them, and for this rtuison it is essential to keep their 
surroundings swept up and clean. 

They can gradually be transferred from their boxes at riiglit and camped 
in small pens, or a race divided off into pens. 

Always keep chicks of equal sizes together. If this is not done the bigger 
ones are apt to knock the weaker ones ov<^r, and trample on them. Special 
notice of this must be taken when camping them down at night. 

As the chicks grow up they should be let out vfry early in the mornings, 
or they will start eating the dung in their pens, which is l>ad for them. They 
must be shedded in wet weather until they are from two and a half to three 
months old, when they can be left out altogether. The sooner they con be 
left out at night the better, but this will depend greatly on tJie time of year 
and on the temperature. 
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Care should b© taken not to let chicks get at any broken glass* as they 
will pick at anything bright and shiny, and a sharp piece of glasSy if 
swallowed, may very likely cause trouble. Chicks should always have access 
to a good dusting ground, such as a heap of dry ashes. 

Chicks can be marked when quite young by pulling out a small patch of 
the hair or down on top of the head. When they are from a month to six 
weeks old a thin wire can be passed through the loose flesh where the 
wing joins the body, and a small metal tab with a number con be attached 
to the wire. 

Chicks should never be frightened or rushed about, but should always be 
taken quietly. If properly treated they become very tame, and will follow 
you almost anywhere. An old steady sheep dog that wnll work wide is very 
useful for rounding up chicks at night, when being brought up to the shed, 
but he must not be allowed to come in too close to them. 

General Management of Birds. 

Birds should be kept in separate mobs according to their age, at least until 
they are fully grown, say three years old. Old cocks are apt to bully the 
young ones and chase them about, especially during the breeding season, 
July to about February. 

Birds can be run in mobs up to about 100, but a larger number than this 
in one paddock is rather unwieldy, and about sixty to eighty is the more 
convenient number. 

To enable the birds to gi'ow the best feathers they should be on good feed 
and in good condition, especially during the first three or four months o| the 
feather growth. If pinched during this time or allowed to get in low 
condition they are likely to give “ barred ” feathers, that is, feathers with 
marks light across them. These bars are similar to a break in the wool with 
sheep that have been through a hard time. A common practice in South 
Africa is to run the birds on lucerne while they are growing their feathers, 
and to turn them out on the veld after they are plucked until it is time 
to quill them, when they are put ba^ck on the lucerne. 

The general opinion seems to be that lucerne should be the main food, but 
a certain amount of natural picking is good for the health of the bird. 

Where the soil and plant life is not rich in alkalies it will be found 
necessary to give birds broken-up bones, about the size of ordinary road 
metal. 

Birds can be branded on the thigh with brands made out of No. 4 or No* 
6 fencing wire. The brand should be put on carefully and quickly, as the 
akin is thin, and an oily rag at once wiped over it. The brand will only show 
clearly for about two years. 

They can also be marked with an aluminium button put through the loose 
flesh where the wing joins the body. If the proper button is not available a 
wire put through the same place with a metal tab threaded on to it will be 
found to act nearly as well. 
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It is convenient, as far as possible, to keep in one mob birds tliat are due 
to pluck at the same time. 

The more often you fide through your birds the quieter and more easily 
managed they will be. If put away in a big paddock where no one goes near 
them they will soon get wild, and probably give a lot of trouble when they 
have to be mustered. 

Some cocks get very savage at certain times of the year, and will attack 
anyone on foot or on horseback coming into their paddock. The usual 
mod(3 of protection is to cany a bush or forked stick, which is thrust at the 
bird’s head or neck as he comes in. 

There is another way which was originated on the writer’s own property, 
and is now the only method used there. This method is to carry a cane 
about 4 feet long (those in use are cild polo stick handles), and when the 
bird attacks you to hit him across the m^ck with this cane. Great care must 
be taken never to bit a bird near the heatl or you might kill him. 

The effect of a good tap on the neck seems to be very like what a knock- 
out blow is to a prizefighter, and tliough the writer has frequently knocked 
birds down in this wa}^ it does not seem to injure them at all, and no birds 
have been killed or damaged by this method since it has been in use during 
the last three years. Ostriches should never be teased or aggravated, and 
require to be taken quietly but firmly. It is mostly a game of bluff with a 
savage bird, and he will rarely come in to you if he sees that you are ready 
for him, and not afraid of him. 

The faster you move the mure it excites a bird, and if you stand quite 
still he will often become perfectly quiet ; as soon as you move again, 
however, he will probably want to attack you. Only one bird will attack 
you at a time ; if two happen to come uj) they are sure to go for each other. 

Hens only get savage when they ha\ e chicks, or near the end of a hatch 
before the chicks come out. 

Never let a bird think that he has got the best of you, or he will be all the 
more trouble the next time. They soon learn that they cannot touch you, 
and if properly treated will not come in, though they must not be given an 
opportunity to do so. 

A bird sometimes gets a large piece of bone stuck in his neck. This can 
geiiemlly be worked out again though the mouth, but if this is not possible 
an incision must be made in the neck, avoiding the hard windpipe. The 
skin should first be drawn to one side, so that the cuts through the skin and 
through the flesh do not coincide afterwards. Ostriches get over very bad 
wounds in a most wonderful manner, the flesh healii^ very readily if given 
the slightest chance. 

As long as a bird will feed he is practically sure to recover from the worst 
wound. The writer has known a bird unable to stand up for three weeks, 
and then recover perfectly. A broken leg is practically hopeless, but a 
broken wing, if taken in time, ceiU be tied over the back to tlie other wing, 
so that it comes into place. It will then set, and soon be all right again. 
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In the writer’s experience there is no disease that the ostrich is liable to 
in New South Wales. To give a bird a drench, open the bill and grasp the 
lower part with one hand, putting three fingers of this hand down the throat 
to keep the windpipe closed. Hold the top part of the bill with the other 
hand, when an assistant can jiour the drench down the bird’s throat. A 
couple of ounces of Epsom salts is a safe drench for a full-grown bird. 

Flacking. 

The ordinary practice is to cut the quill line or large feathers when the 
blood vein in the quill has receded to where the quill goes into the flesh. 

The quills are cut about an inch below where the flue of the feather ends^ 
thus causing no pain to the bird. 

This quill lin(‘ comprises what are termed the '‘whites'’ and “byocks”^ 
feathers. The two rows of feathers next to the quills are then plucked ; 
some farmers take three rows. These are the “ blacks ” from the cock birds^ 
and the “ drabs ” from the hens, and are known as the “ tops.” 

Two to three rows under the wing may also be plucked ; these are (tailed the 

floss.” The tails, as a rule with cock birds, are cut, and with the lum birds 
are plucked. 

The stumps of the <piill line, and of the tail (if cut) are allowed to remain 
in from two to three mouths ; they are then quite dry and dead, and are pulled 
out with ordinary pliers, care being taken to pull them out straight and not 
twist them. This operation is called “ quilling.” 

Everything should be done to grow the whites as [)erfect as possible, as 
they are by far the most valuable feathers. 

Should a bird have odd feathers, that is, feathers that are not ripe from 
any cause when the main crop is fit to take, they should be left until ripe, 
when they can be cut and the stumps left in until the next quilling. The 
object should alway.s ])e to get a level crop —that is, to get all the feathers 
ripe at the same time ; and this can only be done by drawing all the stumps 
at the same time. 

It has been found that a, bird will always grow better feathers if they are 
all growdng together and getting ripe together. 

At quilling time the tops that have been plucked will be from 2 inches to 
4 inches long, and will i)rotec;t the quills while growing. A bird should 
never be quilled when in poor condition, as his feathers will not start growing 
together, and will not have sufiicient nourisliment to gvuw well. 

Some farmers pliu^k their birds every eight moiitlis, some every nine 
months, and some every twelve months. The feeding of the birds and their 
general condition has mostly to do with this difference. 

It is a great mistake, however, to force the birds to gr<>w heathers oftener 
than their feeding and general condition permits ; they will do so, but the 
feathers will suffer in quality. 

The general time in South Africa seems to be about nine months, and the 
writer has found that this time is the most likely to produce the best resulta 
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in this State* He leaves the quills in for three months^ thus giving the bird 
a bit of a rest as far as feather growing is concerned. 

Chicks may be plucked for the first time at from seven vo eight months 
old according to how they thrive, but the writer considers it a great mistake 
to take chicken feathers before they are quite fully ripe, as is the practice on 
some farms. It is preferable for them to be overripe in order to let 
the sockets thoroughly form and harden. 

When taking the feathers each kind (quills, tops, floss, and tails) should 
be packed and tied separately from each bird, the cock’s pluckings being 
kept separate from those of the hen. 

It is risky to pluck a bird when in low' condition, as, if you happen to get 
a cold change soon afterwards, the bird is apt to get pneumonia and die. If 
in doubt it is better to just cut the quills and tail, and leave the rest on, 
which wdll be sufficient to keep the bird warm. He can be plucked later 
and then quilled after that again, which will keep his crop level. Many 
farmers do not take the floss feathers, as they cc insider thorn of more value as 
a protection to the bird than their actual money value. As before mentioned, 
the real value is in the quill line, and ev(*ry thing should be sacrificed to 
ensure its best growth. 

Ostriches live to a good old age, over twenty-five years, and continue to 
give good feathers if the latter are taken carefully and in the proper manner. 
A bird reaches his best feather-producing stage at about three years old. 


A Chicken Feed Mixture* 

The following is recommended by the Poultry Expert: — 


lb. 

Ground Wheat 40 

do Maize ... ... ... 25 

Kibbled Oats (Hulled) 15 

Millet Seed 10 

Hemp Seed ... ... ... ... 4 

Sterilised Bone Meal fl 


100 lb. 

To be mixed thoroughly. 

Finely ground shell grit should he provided. 

A simple way of feeding chickens is to give them rolled oats or pin-head 
oatmeal for the first two days. Subsequently they should be given pollard 
and bran mash mixed with milk to a very crumbly consistency, and this 
should be fed during the day at intervals of two hours each, giving the 
mixture recommended above at the evening meal, not so often as the chickens 
grow older ; or they may be fed exclusively on the mixture recommended, 
after the first two days, but it Is considered that better growth is obtained 
from the partial -mash feeding. 
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Mating Fowls for Utility Purposes* 


JAMES HADLINGTON. 

Well bred birds are essential, if uniform results are to be obtained. Type, 
for instance, is Uie quality that carries the characteristics of the respective 
breeds. Each breed has its own definite type, and this must be fully grasped 
before intelligent mating can be accomplished. Breeders, even only for 
utility purposes, will do well to pay more attention to this matter, and care- 
fully study the standard for the breed. It is not at all dithcult to master 
sufficient of the requirements in type for the purpose of the utility breeder, 
who is more concerned in shape, outline, weight, and general conformation 
of the birds than with the finer points for show purposes. A fowl is not 
necessarily a Leghorn because it is white, or an Orpington because it is 
black. It is one or the other because it conforms to the shape and general 
characteristics of its particular breed. 

Mating birds, merely because they lay so many eggs, will not preserve the 
characteristics of the bird that lays them. Under that system the breeds 
would be lost, and the power to |>roduce with it. Therefore, it is necessary 
to aim first at perpetuating the breed it is intended to keep. Then con- 
centrate upon improvement on lines it is wished to perpetuate, whethei that 
be eggs or flesh, because no matter how good the foundation stock obtained, 
if the subsequent matings are not made with skill and judgment, their good 
qualities will be lost. Apart from line breeding, the main consideration in 
careful mating to produce unifoim results is affinity of type. From what 
has already been said in this regard, it will be noted that fixity of type alone 
can be depended upon to carry the characteristics of a givori breed ; but it 
should be borne in mind that there are always some differences in interpre- 
tation of type that amount to nothing more than a family or strain likeness. 
Notwithstanding these variations, they may conform to generally accepted 
type. These strain likenesses may amount to much or little, and when 
introducing new blood, one needs to be somewhat careful in this respect, 
because any rude clashing of types will almost certainly end in disaster to 
the acquired traits. 

Factors in Mating and Introduction of New Blood, 

It is not sufficient to acquire birds of good strain, type, stamina, and pre- 
potency, and imagine that nothing further is required. Careful selection is 
required in mating to presei^ve these qualities. When line breeding has not 
been followed, frequent introduction of new blood will be required, and if this 
is carried out as it should be, thk new blood can be partially — in fact, almost 
whoUy-r-qproved before using it on, the main flock. To do this, some new 
Cockerels should be brought in each year, and mated to some of the ^^hoine’* 
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be|i9 or pullets to form a pen to breed males for distribution over the main 
breeders as desired. The pullers bred from these matings will commence to 
lay, if hatched at the right time, in August or September, and will have 
shown their winter performance before it is necessary to use the cockerels in 
the pens ; and since the winter performance of a pullet is generally a true 
index to her productive capacity, you have proved the sisters of the cockerels 
you are about to introduce into your main flock before using them. Develop- 
ment and other qualities will, of course, be evident. 

In addition to the males thus bred for distribut'on over the main breeders, 
the pullets can likewise be mated to some of the “ home” males, thus forming 
two groups, each containing a quarter of the new blood. These may be brought 
together again, giving a large predominance of the “ home ” blood. Every 




Om of %U Boft Ulort. Tho Wont Lofor* 

Single Pen Test, Hawkesbury Agricultural CMlege, Single Pen Test, Havkesbury Agricultural College, 

IdlS-U. 191S-14, 

The above i^otographs enipbasise the Importance of correct tyjje in connection with laying qualifies, no 
less than the maintenance of the standard of the breed. 

mating with new blood may not be successful ; therefore, it is necessary to have 
test matings coming on each year, then, since the useful breeding life is at 
least 2 years, fully half of the test matings can be rejected if necessary. By 
this means very much leas risk is run in introducing something that may 
Cause deterioration from your own standards ; but all this involves making 
dispositions a year ahead. 

In mating for egg production, it is not sufficient to mate up the best layer 
to the best bred cock obtainable. All the factors mentioned above must 
enter into the calculation. First aim at maintaining the breed, then at 
improving its caps^lty# The best layer does not necessarily produce the most 
prdific |Mrogeny, In fact, it is of more importance that the maile bird be bred 
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from a good layer, because fecundity is more likely to be transmitted through 
the male bird than the female, and better results will be obtained by using 
males bred from prolific females mated to hens of good flock average than 
vice verad. It has also this in its favour, that stamina is more likely to b# 
maintained. 

Weights. 

It is not easy for the novice to correctly gauge the type required, but 
Veights, at any rate, are something easy to grasp. In this connection it may 
be stated as an illustration, that in White Leghorns, cockerels of, say, ten to 
twelve months old should approximate 5 to 6 lb., pullets of the same age 
from 4 to 5 lb., cocks from twelve to eighteen months 6 to 7 lb., and hens 
of that age from 5 to 6 lb. These are for what we designate the Australian 
tjpe of Leghorn, which has been found to produce such good results at the 
Hawkesbury laying competitions. Then in Orpingtons of the same agesj- it 
is desirable that cockerels should weigh 6 to 7 lb., cocks 7 to 9 lb., pullets 5 
to 6 lb., and hens 6 to 7 lb. In the latter breed, which is a dual purpose 
fowl, 1 lb. at least higher in each case is required if table birds or show 
quality is the aim, but it must here be remembered, that the heavier the 
weight, taken as a general rule, the less prolific. In other words, the bird 
that puts on flesh is the ideal table fowl, while the lighter weights are 
invariably the layers. Both are not obtainable in one bird, and I will here 
say unreservedly, that if we desire to preserve the Orpington as a dual 
purpose breed, we must sacrifice something in prolificness. 

In mating for size, as is the aim for table poultry, it must be borne in mind 
that contrary to the generally accepted notion of using large males, the female 
is a great factor in producing size. But here again the influence of the 
preceding matings is felt j therefore, to go to the other extreme, and use 
weedy males, would be to encounter trouble at another stage. 

Stamina. 

Stamina in the birds to be mated is most important if the foundation is <o 
be well and truly laid. Unfortunately, stamina is not a measurable or 
alwqys a visible quality. At the same time, there are some unmistakable signs 
that portray it, such as bodily development, symmetry and proportion, 
brightness of the eye, and general alert comportment ; all these are indicative 
of vigour. 

Prepotency. 

Prepotency is the quality inherent in a bird or strain that has the power 
to stamp itself upon its progeny in a marked degree. This quality results 
mostly from careful breeding on definite lines of blood of a given type ; but 
it is sometimes found in birds of no particular breeding. In these cases 
stamina has played the part. Even this will show how necessary that 
quality is, 

Agee to mate. 

I find a prevailing impression that has been created, among beginners, that 
it is necessary to mate two-year-old hens with first season cockerels, or vioe 
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versd. While there is much to be said in favour of such matings, it is not 
absolutely necessary that they should be made in this way. Pullets of, say, 
ten months and over, and cockerels of the same age, if well developed, are 
quite fit to breed from, and with this in their favour, that more fertile eggs 
are obtainable from them in the early spring than from older birds. Some 
of our most successful utility breeders use mostly birds of ten to twelve 
months for early mating. 

Number of Females to a Male. 

As a general rule, ten to twelve females in the lighter Mediterranean breeds, 
such as Leghorns, give good results, while six to eight is a recognised comple- 
ment for one male in such breeds as Orpingtons or Plymouth Rocks. But 
here again the factor of vigour comes into play and must be taken into account. 
But it is here necessaiy to state that it is important that sufficient females 
are allowed. Many failures occur through insufficient females, and often the 
failures in fertility result from pairs and trios. To get over this, where a 
start is being made with sucli small numlwrs, no harm will result from 
putting in the pen some hens of another hr. ed, laying a differMit coloured 
egg ; the pure eggs can then he set. 

Line-Breeding from a Utility Point of View. 

The value of line-breeding to the utility poultry-keeper would be inestimable 
if its practicability presented fewer difficulties. Unfortunately, it is not 
as simple a matter as would appear on the surface, owing principally to two 
factors : First, the short life of our subject,’’ and second, the difficulty in 
obtaining sufficiently ^‘stable” bred stock for our foundation — that is to say, 
stock with inherited tendencies sufficiently fixed to enable us to know 
definitely and without doubt the blood we are about to operate upon. In 
the present state of poultry-keeping, if we succeed in obtaining inherited 
tendency in the direction of egg production, for instance, we most likely 
fail in other qualities which are essential to the maintenance of the breed 
itself. This will be changed some di^y, when breeders more fully recognise their 
responsibility in respect of the characteristics of the breeds. Unfortunately, 
unlike the larger and longer-lived animals, such as cattle, sheep, and horses, 
we have no stud-book, or pedigrees to work ui)on, other than individual 
breeder’s records, which, in moat cases, are lacking in sufficient data to 
enable us to base calculations upon to form our starting point. In other 
words, we have to confide a great deal, and know nothing definite, except 
the fact that we are not absolutely sure of our ground. Therefore, we start 
with a handicap that is calculated to upset some of our most cherished 
aspimtions before we have proceeded very far on our line-breeding way. 

As an illustration, we may select birds as near as possible to our ideals, 
as judged by experience, and lines laid down for our procedure, only to find 
that in the first or second generation, some fault, due to former infusion of 
blood has deve1oped| and, if we proceed as per chart, we only accentuate 
that fault. We may then adjudge upon which side this fault has come, but 
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we are helpless from the fact of the short life of our “subjeets”; probably 
one or both originals are «iead or impotent, and there is nothing to do but 
to jettison the whole scheme. Then again, supposing we are able to 
obtain records of laying as our basis, I fear we shall find other essential 
qualities, such as type, left entirely out of the calculation. It will have 
been gathered from the remarks on that qualification how necessary it is to 
the preservation of the characteristics of a bi*eed, and no line-breeding can 
be considered complete that does not take into consideration the points made 
under that head. For it must be remembered that, contrary to the general 
notion, line-breeding does not claim to improve, so much as to perpetuate, 
qualities already existent. Improvement must come from selection. Every 
breeder knows that constant vigilance is necessary to keep undesirable traits 
from asserting themselves. In this connection it must be emphasised that 
any feature once introduced takes very many generations to entirely 
eradicate — in fact, it is incalculable how many generations would be necessary 
for its eradication. 

Line-'Breeding. 

In explanation of line-breeding, it is doubtful if anything yet published 
on the subject is as explicit or complete as the chart (lra»\’u up by Mr. 
J, K. Felch, an American breeder, and the explanation of it published in 
Lewis Wright’s '*New Book of Poultry/’ which was given in the Agricultural 
Gazette for October, 1912. Its mathematical precision is as 2 and 2 makes 4 ; 
therefore, it does not lend itself to amendment or modification, and is 
accepted as standard” in character. But let it not be supposed that it 
is followed to anything like the extent with fowl'^ that some would have us 
believe, but rather let us accept it as a scientific hypothesis of breeding 
principles. 


Ophthalmia in Chicks. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Mount Druitt caded attention to a serious trouble 
among his chicks. The first symptoms were an enlarged waterv eye, which 
S05n got closed, and the head seemed to swell. There were slight siffns of 
diarrhoea. The chicks moped about till they died. 

In reply, Mr. Hadlington, Poultry Expert, stated that trouble appeared 
to be ophthalmia, of which numerous Cases had been reported this spring. 
It 18 apparently infectious. The following treatment is recommended 

Dress the eyes of the affected birds night and morning with an ointment 
made of the undernoted ingredients 

Yellow Oxide of Mercury 16 muns 

BoracicAcid ... 1 fri. 

Vaseline 2 ounces. 

This dressing should be continued until the film which will be noticed to 
^ growing over the eyes, has almost disappeared. The eyis should then be 
bathed twice a day with a solution of boracic in the proportion of a teaspoom 
fttl to a pint of water, until the idfiammation has subsided. ^ 

It shoald be no^d that the use of the ointment should be discontinued 
when the bathing is commenced. 





Seasonable Work for Poultry Keepers* 

JAMES HADLINGTON. 


February. 

Autumn hatching will now be in full swing upon the farms where it ia 
practised. But it is not carried on to anything like the extent that it 
might be. Unlike cooler latitudes, the climate of New South Wales for the. 
most part is favourable for two batching seasons, one from July to October^ 
and the other, under congenial conditions, during February and March. The 
conditions necessary to profitable autumn hatching are : — first a large number 
of stock from which to select breeders to continue on, because many may 
have gone into moult and become unfit for breeders ; next, a plant that baa 
been spelled for a couple of mouths from the spring chickens before being 
required to accommodate the autumn batch ; and third, fresh ground to run 
them on after they leave the brooder. This is absolutely necessary if success 
ia to be attained. To continuously run chickens over the same ground all 
the year round is to court disaster in rearing. The prospects of autumn 
hatching are that although the pullets hatched at this season are fully 25. 
per cent, worse layers than the spring-hatched ones, the cockerels at 5- 
months old, being out of season, are worth fully Is. 6<1. to 2s. fid. per pair-^ 
moi*e ill the Sydney market, because these come in at a time when goocb 
table cockerels are almost unobtainable. 

Hatching can be carried on right through to join the spring operations, 
but there are some factors against it. These are a largo percentage of 
infertility, high market rates for eggs, and the fact that chickens do not 
thrive so well during the winter months. There is also the very strong 
objection to continuously running chickens without a break to spell the 
plant. All these factors are against any extensive hatching operationa 
between March and July, 

Moulting Season. 

As the moulting season approaches, the hens will slacken off laying, and 
the culling out of those it is intended to dispose of should be complei>ed, and 
attention concentrated upon those being kept, doing all that is possible for 
the health and well-being of the birds during the moult. This is a trying 
time for most of them, and their profitableness after the moult depends very 
largely upon the care and attention bestowed upon them at this time. In 
any large flock of heus, three different conditions are usually met with and 
these require different treatment in regard to feed. Therefor % wherever 
possible, it is a good plan to divide them into difiFerent groups for the purpose, 
feeding each according as their condition indicates. First we have the hens 
in fair fleshy condition* When these stop laying they should be yarded by 
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themselves and fed sparingly until they have shed a considerable quantity of 
feathers and have commenced making new ones, then fed well. Second, 
we have the spare-bodied hens that appear to bo more or less studded with 
old ahd new feathers. TJiese are often consistent layers, even through the 
moulting season, in fact they seem to have no regular moult, imt may be 
found laying more or l(»ss all through. These, too, require full and plenty of 
good fe('d at all time's. The third class are the fleshy hens that will 
probably keej) fat all though the moulting time, and are generally heavy 
eaters. This is the class that, if fed all they will eat, run to flesh and 
generally fail to come up to expectation as layers. These need specially 
careful fet'ding, k('pt rather underfed, and on coarser material, using plenty of 
roughage, siu'h as green feed, and should be made work for what they get. 
At this period extra care should be exercised in keeping down vermin, and 
the dust baths should rect'ive special attention, and a little flowers of sulphur 
mixed through the contents. Flowers of sulphur should be put in the feed at the 
rate of 1 ounce to f)0 adults at least twice per week during th(' moult. Iron 
tonics too are helpful at this period. For this purpose, sulphate of iron put 
in the drinking water at the rate of 1 ounce to 30 gallons of water, with 
J ounce of sulphuric acid, constitutes about the cheiipest iron tonic for fowls. 
It can be given three or four times a week during the moult. Great cai’e 
should betaken in handling the sulphuric acid, and in adding it to the water. 


Treatment of Valuable Stud Birds. 


Valuable stud roosters should also receive spticial attention. Many birds 
fag during the moult, lose condition, and are likely to get so low as to be of 
little use afterwards. They should be* examined now and again to see if they 
are keeping free from V('rmin; if not, tlu*y should be dusted thoroughly with 
equal parts of ashes and sulphur, by means of a flour dredge. Tliis will be 
found the cheaj)est and a very effective insecticide. Any that go light had 
better be separated from the hens, and put into a small coop or house by 
themselves, and well fed. Should they go off’ their feed, the following tonic 
powder and condiment may be given with much advantage, lightly dusted 
over their pollard mash : — 


Liquorice Powder 
Ginger 
Aniseed 
Pimento 

Sulphate of Iron 


1 oz, 
1 „ 
h 

2 .. 

1 » 


Soft feed may be substituted for grain at night until improvement takes 
place. 
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Agrict^ttiral Bureau of New South Waksb 

Notes Compiled by H. Ross, Chief Inspector. 


Branch, 

Albury 
Baan Baa ... 

Balldale ... 

Bathurst ... 

Batlow 
Beckom 
Bonville ... 

Borambil ... 
Bungalong ... 

Canadian ... 

Cardiff ... 
Carlingford 
Collie 

Coonabarabran 
Coradgery ... 
Coreen-Biirraja 
Cowra 
Crudine 
Cundletown 
Deniliqiiiii .. 

Derrain 
Dubbo 
Dunedoo ... 

Brudgere ... 

Fern brook ... 

Forest Creek 
Garra and Pinecliff 
Gerrini 
GrenfeJ 
Gunning . . . 

Heuty 
Hillston 
Inverell 
Jerrara 
Jiggi 

Jindabyne ... 

Katoomba ... 

Keepit, Manilla 
Kelfyville ... 
Kenthurst .. 

Leech’s Gully 
Little Plain 
Lower Portland 
Mangrove Mountain 
Martin’s Creek 
Middle Dural 
Milbrulong 
Moruya 
Narellan ... 
Narrandera 
Nelson’s Plains 
New Italy ... 

Nimbin 
Orangeville 
Orchard Hills (Penrith) 
Parkesboume 


Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. J. D. Lankoster, Albury, 

Mr. P. Gilbert, Baan Baa* 

Mr. H. Blrington, Balldale. 

Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Mr. A. C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Mr, S. Stinson, Beckom. 

Mr. H. B. Faviell, Bonville. 

Mr. H. A. D. Crosaman, “ Homewood,” Quirindi. 

Mr. G. H. Pereira, “Springdale,’* Cowra Hoad, vid Cowra, 
Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Mr. F. B. Cherry, Cardiff. 

Mr. D. K. Otton, Carlingford. 

Mr. C. J. Rowchff. 

Dr. F. G. Failes, Coonabarabran. 

Mr. G. C. Hams, Wallandra, Parkes. 

Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, ind Corowa. 

Mr. K. P, Todhunter, Cowra. 

Mr. F. VV. Clarke, Crudine. 

Mr. S. A, Levick, Hoseneath, Cundletown. 

Mr. W. J. Adams, jun., Deniliquin. 

Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek, Matong. 

Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Dubbo. 

Mr. G. K. Alexander, Dunedoo. 

Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Mr. W. Marks, Yarrum Creek, Dorrigo. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Mr. A. S. Blackwood, ** Nctherton,” Garra, vid rinecliff. 
Mr. J. Miller, Gernngong. 

Mr. G. Cousins, Grenfell. 

Mr. E. H. Turner, Gunning. 

Mr. H. VV. Smith, Henty. 

Mr, M. Kneclitli, Hillston. 

Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Mr. A. O, Lane, Public School, Mullengrovo, Whoeo. 

Mr. D. Gibson, D.iru Farm, Jiggi. 

Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jindabyne 

Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba, 

Mr. J. B. Fitzgerald. Keepit, vtd Manilla. 

Mr. Josepli Nutter, Kelly ville. 

Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Mr. J. Donnelly, Leech’s Gully, Tenterfield. 

Mr. F. S. Stening, Little Plain, vid Inverell. 

Mr. W. C, Gambnll, Lower Portland. 

Mr. G. T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, rid Gosferd. 

Mr, P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, tnd Paterson. 

Mr. J. VV. Thacker {pro tern), Middle Dural. 

Mr. 0. Ludwig, Milbrulong, 

Mr. P. Flynn, Moruya. 

Mr. G J. Richardson, Narellan. 

Mr. C. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Mr. V. Schlaadt, Nelson’s Plains 
Mr. F. A. Morandini, New Italy. 

Mr. J. H. Hutchinson, Nimbin. 

Mr. C. Duck, Orangeville. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Orchard Hills, vid Penrith. 

Mr. W. H. Weatherstone, Parkesboume. 
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Honenucy SecreUr}'. 

... Mr. A. K Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

... Mr. L. Pieremont, **Vila,” Penroie. 

.V. Mr. Ar4>. Dttxiklegr, Ponto. 

':.r Mr; J. A. WoodiAtida, MoAfietef, WGoulbttm. 

... Mr. Wtn. Tait, Ringwood. 

... Mr. W. Morria, Queen and Victoria Streets, St. Mary ’a, 
... Mr. Arthur Manning, Sackville. 

... Mr. J. B. Davis^ Sherwood. 

... Mr. J. Neville, Stnckinbingal. 

... Mr. J. Scott, St. John*8 Park. 

... Mr. J. £. Hanaall, Tallawang. 

... Mr. Dave Mullaney, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

... Mr. J. G. Deareaiix, Esmond, Toronto. 

... Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. A. W. Fowler, Upper Belmore. 

... Mr. E. A. Neil, Uralla. 

... Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

... Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

... Mr. W. J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

... Mr. A. V. Bloomtield, Walli. 

... Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park. 

... Mr. C. E. Burke, Private Bag, Wollun. 

... Mr. H. McEachem, Wolsel^ Park. 

... Mr. C. W. Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station. 

... Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

... Mr. Cyril Ferris, Yass. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should be 
inserted in the Agricultural Gazette^ and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it, as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for insertion in the Agricultural Gazette must reach the Department before 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month’s issue. 

Insect Pests . — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department’s offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district havS certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would he done if the members 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Fioggatt con^iiders that 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would he more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 

Demonstrations in Clearing Land and Subsoiling with Explosives. 

Demonstrations in clearing land and subsoiling with explosives will be 
given by Mr. H, C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, to branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau. Branches who wish to take advantage of tliis 
offer are requested to make early application to the De|>artment through 
their honorary secretaries. 


Bmush. 

Feak Hin 

Paomee-Kareels ... 
PoDto 


Ringwbod... 

Sk Majry’s ... 

Sackville ... 

Sherwood ... 

Stookinbingal 

St. John’s Park 

Tallawang ... 

Taralga 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 

Upper Belmore 

Uralla 

Wagffa 

WaTla Walla 

Wallendbeen 

■Walli 

Wetherill Park 
Wollun 

Wolseley Park 
Wyan 
Wyong 
"Yass 
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Veterinary Lectures. 

In connection with* the lectures to branches of the Agricultural Bureau, it is 
herewith pointed out for the information of honorary spcretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them : 

//om''#.— (1) Conformation and Unaoundness (with lantern illuatrationa) ; (2) Colic 
and Treatment of Wounds ; (3) Strangles, Influenza, and Tetanus. 

OaUk,-^{\) Tuberculosis (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Contagious Abortion anti 
Contagious Mammitis ; (3) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

Sheep . — Parasitic Diseases of 8heep. 

Diseases of Pigs. 

Oeneral.--{l) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Feed- 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (3) Sterility : Causes and Treatment in all 
classes of Stock. 

Bee*keeping. 

A scries of lectures on bee-keeping is being arranged by Mr. R. G. Warry, 
Instructor in Apiculture. Sexsretaries, whose branches intend availing 
themselves of this opportunity to receive a practical insight into this branch 
of agriculture, are requested to make c'arly application. 

REPORTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 

Cardiff. 

A demonstration of “Summer Pruning” was given by Mr. J 0. R, 
Bryant, Assistant Fruit Expert, nn 'J 1th November, whim there was a good 
attendance of fruitgrowers. At the conclusion of the demonstration Mr. 
Bryant inspected a number of orchanls in the district, 

Carlingford. 

At the last mejeting of this branch, a lecture was delivered by Mr. Henry 
Lord, Lecturer in Agriculture at tlie Technical College, on the subject of 

Breeding, from a farmer's point of view, as applied to horses, cattle, 
poultry, &c." 

Mr. Lord explained very fully the Meiideliau laws of heredity, and gave 
numerous illustrations of their operation in the case of animals and plants. 

Mr. Lord also outlined, with the aid of diagrams, the primriples of line 
breeding, and referred to the possibility of controlling sex in breeding. 

Gerringong. 

A very successful demonstration of clearing, suhsoiling, and log-splitting 
with explosives was given at Gerringong on 14th November by Mr. H. C. 
Coggins, over fifty farmers and other interested persons being present. 

A blue gum stump of about 3 feet diameter was selected, four holes were 
bored under the stump, and a sufficient quantity of gelignite rammed into 
€Jach liole. While the work was in progress Mr. Coggins explained thoroughly 
how to use the gelignite, and gave instructions in clearing and subsoiling 
generally. The charge being ready the wii*es were connected to the cable, 
which was run out to a considerable distance, where the electric battery 
was attached, and on the cun^ent being switched on the stump was completely 
removed, as the accompanying illustration shows. 
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The log selected for the splitting demonstration was a rejected blae^gisHs 
fork, in which two shots were pat and fired by fuses, the result again being 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Coggins also did some subsoiling, but he contended that the Gerrin- 
gong fiats did not require subsoiling unless a hard pan had been caused by 
continually ploughing to the same depth. This demonstration also showed 
the usefulness of explosives where holes had to be trenched when laying out 
a new orchard, or where fencing had to be done in hard ground. 

A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Coggins, those present feeling well 
pleased at the effective work which had been so economically done. 

Inverell. 

At the monthly meeting of this branch, held on 14th Novemoer, Mr, E. Cr 
Sommerlad read a paper on Co-operation.’^ 

Co-operation. 

So far as the trend of modern social and industrial life can be gauged, it is clear that 
the ultimate solution of things will lie in the universal adoption of the co-operative 
principle, or something akin toil. The iron-bound domination of Capital in the past, 
and the unthinking ascendancy of organised Labour in tho present, are alike extremes 
that cannot remain. The industrial pendulum that has swung clear from one point to* 
its opposite, must ultimately find repose m some middle position. And so far as present 
indications go, that middle jiosition will be in the co-operative movement. The growing 
spirit of equality among men and the desire to have more than a w'age-earncr's share in 
tne result of one’s laliour, will make a recurrence of the old older of things forever 
impossible. Co-operation, however, makes a strong appeal to self-interest without being 
in itself selfish, and without giving one member a chance to lord it over his fellows. All 
stand on the same plane and all have equal rights. It is not a class movement, nor a 
secular movement, nor a political movement. It is unique in that it gives each member 
a sense of personal responsibility makes him feel he has a part to ])lay in the scheme of 
things, ana that any failure t<j play that part must by so much weaken the whole. Co* 
operation makes a man his own master, gives him a voice in the management of the 
business in w'hich he is engaged, and so tends to diaw'^ out the best that is in him. Co- 
operation is more than a system of profit making ; it is a system of charac ter-building as 
well, because of the direct personal appeal it makes to each of its members. It is because 
it has its foundation on this eternal principle in human nature, that the eyes of the 
thinking woild are looking to the co-operative movement as the way of social and 
industrial salvation. 

This very general introduction is purposely given in order to eximnd our ideas as to 
the scope ana possibilities of the movement. We aie inclined to limit the range of co- 
operation to what we have ourselves experienced, which lu most cases means the running 
oi a co-operative butter factory or something of the kind. But when in 1844, after 
many failures and setbacks, the Rochdale Pioneers opened the first co-operative store 
with a capital of £28, they unconsciously stumbled upon wbat is destined to become one 
of the great world-movements of our time. 

While it is true that co-operation is only in its beginning in Australia (a very healthy 
beginning nevertheless), its growth in the old w'orld has been little short of phenomenal 
liOSt August, the Ninth' Annual International Co-operative Alliance met in (Rasgow, 
when there were 600 delegates, representing over 20 million members of 130,000 societiea 
in the twenty-four nations incorporated in the Alliance. From the opening of the first co- 
operative store in Denmark by Rev. Mr. Sonne in 1866, the movement has spread until 
four-fifths of tho people of that country are now embraced. It is to co-operation 
solely that Denmark owes her world- wide eminence in dairy products. Co-operation has 
very largely turned Denmark into a land of small and prontable holdings. It has also 
been responsible for a great educational uplift among the people — so much so, in fact, 
that an authority says ; “ The Danish jicasant farmers are about to reach a standard of 
intelligence without parallel in any of the countries of Europe.” Beginning among the 
peasant farmers, it now includes a great number of the landed proprietors of the nation, 

About one-fourth of the people of the United Kingdom are oo-operators ; Germany 
has some 30,000 societies ; Russia over la^OOO, and Japan about* the same number ; 
while in the United Btatos and Canada every branch of the movement is progressing* 
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it it iuteretting to note that a OommiBaioD appointed by the United States 
Govemmaa^ decbr^ after investigation, that co-operation way one of the biggest 
lactors In keeping down the cost of living. 

These figures, which could bo amplihrd to almost any extent from practically all the 
fiations w the world, will serve to indicate something ol the hold the co-operative 
movement already has. 

In Germany a credit bank on co-opciative lines has been cstabliabed, having some 
17 000 branches. This bank is true to the ideal of co operation in that it makes 
•character and character only, the basis of its banking security. Some striking instances 
of the moral transformation of whole \illago 8 in Germany by the introduction of the 

«o-ODerative bank are on record. , t.. 

In Australia, while <' 0 -operatioii has been successfully applied to many departments 
4 >f industry it has achieved its greatest success in tlie manufacture of dairy products. 

Tw N<*w South Wales alone there are at present some sev enty co-operative butter factories, 
which are responsible for 75 per cent of the State’s output of that commodity, 
flevoral wholesale co-oiierative fetlerations are also in existence for the disposal of 
prftcwoallv all kinds of farm produco. The most successful of these is the Uastal 
larroers’ 'Co-operative Society, Limitofi, which last year had a turnover of il,d.)0,000, 
i-ftturned m iKinuses to its suppliets Id 1, OIK). • * 

fn finite of this however, there yet remains an enormous scope in Australia for the 

Sesired n-sult without any friction, and pr'-lacean nbn.toly bKter type on ^ ^ 

pScUon"’ atTSm of cost. In S 

IppUes^ll'the'usl’ *ould be beyond the means of the average 

farmer to buy. ,31 tv,» matter of secondary production. It is 

Then there is room for development m ni . . lugtfy can be done m 

iinilk, why not other factories to deal with secondary products, and 

There is also abundant scope th« ^ The 


There is also abundant scope in the ‘‘Xthartbe nml 
it is perhaps here more than anywhere else ^ middleman The vital interests 
principle stands for shows how he can be removed. Tbe 

if society of every necessary middleman 

principle of co-o^ration . , reciiures that every unneces&ary toU taken 

Ihall be adequately remunerated, but it consumer shall be removed, 

from an article on its \ Lotion of co-operation to tbe sale of fruit m 

Immense suewe has attended organisation on the part of 

•Califomia and other American States, determining the prices their products 

growers would enable them to have a markets in Sydney 

Sould bring. One has ^^tedf Jr organisation on the prt ^ 

or Brisbane to be impressed with the a deal of skill in bruigmg their 

who, after spending 

merchandise to a marketable stege, Xhe co-operative 

that has within it ^-gafidly tried by the management of the Baiacla 

instance, has already been most sucoasstuiiyiirieu ^ o 

Oo-operative Butter Company in Victoria applies in great degree ^ the 

applieu to the «»« .» J*'^ Cco.o,Sve pw^^ X 

tittrchaae of necessary commoditrM. ^ 1, f^Af^ear, has been most successfu y 

^SUentu. even /own to bulk groemc* end Soirth A^Wlie. 

«erried on et Batackv* cost i. incurred m the 


t^ttireroents, evw ^ ictoria anu ” - 

ACktel^owSl’tirgiven^d the vwy nii^^^^^ ig“ returned to the 

eueb e.kmve 

mSet prectfil end effective Mfeguerd that can ue o 
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of trusts and organised minorities generally. It is safe to say that by the substitution 
of systematized distribution for unoiganised distribution, of co-operative buying for 
individual buying, and co operative marketing for individual selling, the wants of both 
producer and" consumer can ne met more effectively and at less cost. 

There are yet many aspects that could be touched upon, but enough has been said to 
stimulate thought. *A word is necessary before closing, however, on the essentials to 
success in all co-operative effort. Allowing that initial capital is suihcient and that 
management is competent, the one thing that remains is for the members to be 
unswer\ingly loyal. Disloyalty is a canker that eats out the heart of the movement, 
and, unfortunately, it is the most prevalent evil. Most organisations have been affected 
to a greater or less degree— even the great Byron Bay Co-operative Company, which 
has led the way in co-operative bacon-curing, has been regularly obliged to complain of 
its members selling their pigs to competitive buyers for a trifling advantage. The local 
bacon factory unfortunately is in the same position to-day; and, while I hold no brief for 
the company and have no personal interest in it, I cannot refrain from saying that the 
action of growers in selling to outside companies is short-sighted and improper. If 
producers realised that the private buyer has to make his profit out of the farmer while 
the farmer could make that profit for liimself in his own factory, they would think twice 
of grasping at the small immediate inducement offeied. In some co-operative factories 
a penal bond is included in the shares, by which the shareholder is penalised in a given 
sum for every pig sold outside his own company. While this has often proved effective, 
it is a thousand pities that men cannot be induced to stand together voluntarily for their 
own good, and the protection of their own interests against the encroachments of others. 

Mr. SwKANKV said he had listened with great interest and a]>preciation to the paper. 
He felt that co-operation, as it should be, must be to the lienefit of those fmrticipating. 
Strange to say, the people w’ho most needed to co-operate- -the primary producers — 
were those who w’ere least disposed to do so. Co-operation had lifted the dairying 
industry in Australia out of the mire to the place it occupied to day ; and if the principle 
were applied to other industries in the same way, what a happy position they would be 
in ! The difficulty was to successfully initiate a co-operative concern. Vested interests 
generally made it a point to offer a higher price than the co-operative concern, and 
the farmer, who could not see beyond his nose, accepted the proffered inducement. H& 
did not realise tliat when his own co-operation was built up, it would l>e psramonnt. 
He was impressed with tlie idea of introducing good stud stock co-operatively. It 
was only the exceptional man who could do it himself, while tlie introduction of such 
stock would immensely improve the quality and value of the herds of any district. 

Mr. Ditzkll touched on the references to the benefits of co-operatioii in Denmark and 
California, in w'hich two places it ha<l entirely raised the status of the man on the land 
In Australia co-operation could be worked among farmers so as to effect a big saving- 
in many ways. They could have a voice in the selling of their produce —they could 
hold the key of the situation in their own hands. If produce could nob be sold i» 
Australia at satisfactory prices they need not give it away, but could export the surplus. 

Mr. Ditzell moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Homraerlad for his 
paper, which he considered the ablest yet read at any of their meetinga. He 
had given them much food for thought, and he felt that the matter could be 
profitably discussed at a later meeting, when the farmers had had time io 
digest what had been said. 

The motion was seconded and cordially agreed to. 

Eaioomba. 

At a meeting of members of the above brancli at Mrs. Hislop’s bee farm^ 
a practical demonstration in apiculture was given by Mr. R. G. Warry, a 
goodly number being present. On this occasion Mr. Warry, having the l)ee» 
before him, and being able to handle the sections with the bees attached and 
working, could explain their various functions— queen bee, drones, and 
workers all being located. The new methods of obbiining honey, especially 
with the improved BolUm hive, and a practical idea for excluding an s, were 
satisfactorily explained. 
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Lower Portland. 

At the usual monthly meeting of this branch on 22nd November, Mr. L. 
Herps read the following paper 

Fruit Gbowiicg. 

In plantinR an orchard, the first thing is to get as good a site as possible— preferably 
one sheltered from the wind, and (if not naturally drained) soakage drains must be 
made ; otherwise it would lie waste of time and laliour to plant the trees, for in web 
seasons a great many, if not all the trees, would die of bark rot.” 

Light loamy soils are the best for all kinds of stone fruit, but pears and apples require 
richer soil, though even with these it is not wise to have the soil too strong, as pears are 
more subject to black spot in heavy soil, and the fruit is not so early, and does not have 
so good a colour as when grown on medium soil. 

Before planting the young trees the land should be in good order. The holes for the 
planting should to from 12 to 18 inches deep, and in the bottom of each hole there 
should be a little mound, on which the tree can be placed, the roots being bent down- 
wards. The earth is then carefully placed round the roots and trodden down, leaving 
sufficient loose soil on top to prevent a crust forming. The usual distance for planting 
is from 20 to 2*2 feet ; hut apricots aud pears should be given more room, as they are 
very vigorous growers. 

I'liere is no need to stake young trees, unless the barrels are crooked. The stake is no 
protection, aud, indeed, it is rather a danger to the tree, for when working, if the swingle- 
tree or the trace hook happened to catch on the stake, it would l>e liable to drag the 
lot out, or to greatly damage the tree, while if a limb of the tree was caught, the limb 
would give, and the tree would not be damaged nearly so much. If the time spent in 
cutting stakes were spent in the planting, there would be no danger of any wind blowing 
the trees over. 

Young trees do not bear sufficient fruit to pay for the working for the first two or 
three years, and unless the soil is very poor, different kinds of cro)»8 can be grown between 
the rows for the first year or two, without afiectiug the grow'th of the trees. The treea 
should bo well watched in summer, and all shoots rubl>ed oflf the barrels aud lower limbs. 
The shoots are very easily rubbed off when young, but if loft, a lot of the strength goea 
into them, instead of the tree, and more pruning is also required. The amount of 
pruning required depends a great deal on the soil, and also on the kind of tree, some 
sorts not needing nearly so much pruning as others. 

The early fruit is generall}' the most profitable. The “Ezzy ” apricot is one of the 
first to ripen, and the “Newcastle” and “Pennant Hill” are also early. “Pennant 
Hill ” is, as a rule, a shy bearer, but as the apricots bring such good prices, a light crop 
pays. Nearly any sort of plum does well iii this district ; black plums, such as Early 
Evans, Tibliet’a Seedling, “ Black Bully,” Lutherborough, and Angelina Burdett alwaya 
sell at paying prices. Some of the best peaches are Briggs’ Red May, Arkansaa 
Traveller, Ruby Red, Early Crawford. Elherta, Royal George, Powell’s Beauty, Globe, 
Chair’s Choice, and many others. These find a ready market. Most varieties of pears and 
apples do well in this district, but a cool climate suits them better. 

On 1 7th January, Mr. J. Hadlington, Poultry Expert, gave a lecture to the 
members of this branch. 

Poultry Farming in Combination with Agriculture. 

The lecturer reviewed what appeared to him to be the special local conditions, and 
advised the combination of poultry, as a side line, with agriculture and horticulture. 
Under these conditions it appeared to him that running fowls in fairly large batches on 
“ free range ” would be likely to give better results than more intensive methods. Tho 
latter was more practicable when poultry-farming was adopted as a business by itself. 
Free range conditions, too, would give lietter hatching results with a minimum of work, 
although the system might at times have its drawbacks with orchard work, and also ii> 

conse<Juence of the depredations of foxes and other animals. . i> 

The lecturer then went on to show how to meet these drawbacks by constructing small 
yards in connection with the free range colony houses, that could on occasion, when 
desirable, be used to confine the fowls during periods when soft fruit was ripening .or at 
night. Where timber was scarce the use of 3 in. x 1 in. battens, with a short piece of 
same nailed on the bottom to go in the ground, was recommended for posw. me 
would be found quite substantial, aud would last a number of years. Ihe 
wire^' netting to use was 6-ft., as, under ordinary conditions, it was fox-proof, ~ 
‘fining fowls to small enclosures meant very close attention to their requirements 
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extreme cleanliness. This was almost out of the question with people having large 
interests to attend to. 

Questioned by Mr. Lowe as to the part played by the egg itself in the poor hatching 
results of the past two seasons, the lecturer went on to ejmlain that lowered vitality of 
the parent stock was, in his opinion, the greatest factor It should be remembered that 
July and part of August in each of the two seasons referred to were almost continuously 
wet. In his experience much wet weather in these months was always the forerunner 
of a poor hatching season. These poor hatchings were not necessarily the result of poor 
fertilisation, although that might be a contributing cause ; but, in his opinion, the 
constituents of the egg itself was a main factor. Therein lay the whole cause of chicks 
being found dead in the shell— always, of course, provided the incubating conditions 
were good. The trouble might be summed up in one word — weakness. 

Another question turned the discussion to the chickens becoming fully developed in 
the shell and then failing to hatch, through what the questioner regarded as drying out 
of the moisture and toughening of the membrane. The lecturer explained that this was 
not the real cause ; the weak chickens took too long to get out of the shell, and the real 
cause must be looked for in the answer to the previous question. 

Many views showdng the types of the various breeds of fovtds were shown and 
explained, demonstrating that birds for show purposes were not necessarily the best for 
egg-production. The breeds recommended for utility purposes were Orpington, Leghorn, 
Wyandotte, and others. 

Much interest was manifested in the subjects dealt with, and many 
questions were answered. At the conclusion, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Hadlington for his very instructive lecture, and to the Department 
for his services. 

Middle Dural. 

Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Fruit Expert, visited Middle Dural on 7th 
January, and inspt'cted a number of orchards, afterwards delivering a lecture 
on “Pruning, Grafting, and Budding.” The members showed a keen interest 
in Mr. Bryant’s address, and much appreciated liis visit. 

Narellau. 

A new branch has been formed at Karelian, with twenty-seven members to 
commence, the subscription being fixed at 28. fid. per annum. The office- 
bearers are as follow Chairman, Mr. E. Cross ; Vice-Chairman, Mr. D. 
Nott j Treasurer, Mr. S. M. Smith ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. J. Richardson, 
all of Karelian. 

OrangoTille. 

The annual meeting of this branch took place on 7th January, when the 
following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year : — Chairman, Mr, 
W, J. Moulder ; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. R, H. Taylor and J. Petrie ; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. MeWhirter ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Duck. 

Orchard Hills. 

The President of this branch, Mr. C* Bloomfield, read a paper at the 
meeting held on 8th December. 

Wheat Growing in the West. 

The firet easeiitial in wheat farming is to look for a suitable piece of land in a 
am table locality, where there is a fair average rainfall, and w'here there is railway 
oommanioation within a reasonable distance, say within 15 miles, but the closer the 
better. My experience is that it is bettel^ for a fanner to pay a fair price for land close 
to a railway* station or siding, than to obtain land at a low price situated a long distance 
away from this means of communication, for the cost of getting the produce 5) market 
niay eat up all the profits. Of course, if a man takes up virgin soil he must clear that 
land and get it ready for the plough. If his means are limited, and he wishes to get a 
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quick return, it n»y be adviiable to go in for what is calied Yankee grabbing,— that is 
to say, he grubs all the small timber out and cuts the large trees down just under the 
surface of the ground, and then uses Btump>iump machinery. But if means will permit, 
I would advise taking everything out to a depth of not less than 6 inches, for otherwise, 
the land oannot be thoroughly cultivated, and the stumps will always be a source of 
trouble and annoyance, not only breaking implements, but often causing sore 
shoulders on tho horses and inconveniencing the farmer in many other ways. On the 
other hand, if he thoroughly clears his land, it is done with for all time. There is 
another way in which a man with limited means may make a start on a new farm and 
get a quick return, and 1 think it is preferable to Yankee grubbing. The process is as 
follows ;-~Grub out all the small timber, and thin out the balance, so that you can 
get through the remainder with the plough team, then ringbark what are left. This 

ringing ” should be done right through the sap into the redwood, for the tree will then 
die in a very short time ; in fact, the leaves will begin to wither in the course of twelve 
hours. After burning off all the light timber, you can plough through the trees 
and sow the crop, feeling pretty sure of getting a fair return. I have seen as 
high as 30 bushels to the acre taken off land treated in this way in the Molong district, 
where 1 first saw this method of treating the land. This is called the “ Boardman 
method,” having been derived from the name of the man who commenced farming 
in this way, and who made a great success of it. He did not continue on this 
primitive system, but gradually got his farm thoroughly well grubbed. There is 
another point iti regard to the foregoing method— after the trees have l>een ringbark ed 
for a few years, they are more easily grubbed and burnt off than they would be if they 
were green. Having got the land in order, I should recommend getting a few sheep, 
and adopting a system of mixed farming Sheep are almost indispensable to the wheat 
farmer. They are the l>est scavengers I know' of. They keep the weeds down on the 
cultivation, helji to fertilise it, and also supply good, wholesome meat for the table, and 
the wool cheque comes in verj handy to help pay expenses at harvest time. I would 
advise going in for rotation crops and fallowing. There are two kinds of fallow, the 
“ shorv' or “ summer fallow,” and the ” long ” fallow. The short fallow means that as 
soon as the crop is harvested the farmer at once, or as soon as possible, puts the plough 
into the land, in order to get the benefit of all the summer raius ; then, as soon as 
he can get on to the land after the rain, he harrows it down so as to conserve every 
possible drop of moisture. The w^eeds will then begin to start, and this is where the 
sheep come in. Turn them on to the fallow land, and they will keep weeds down, thus 
saving a good deal of 1"’ our. Avoid putting sheep on if the ground is wet or boggy ; 
wait till it dries sufficiently. Jf tho surface begins to cake and get hard, put the 
cultivator on, and keep the fallow worked in this way till seed time. The long fallow 
is, in principle, similar to the short fallow. As soon as seeding operations are 
completed, and while the horses are in good fettle, which they should be after the 
seeding is finished, plough all spare laud for fallow for next year’s crop, and keep it 
cultivated as with the short fallow. By this means the land is kept in good heart and 
in good condition to receive the seed, which ensures the germination of the seed, and m 
all probability a fair crop. I have never experienced a failure on land treated in this 
way. 

It is a bad plan to sow wheat alter wheat on the same land, as the land gets what is 
known as “wheat sick,” and the crop is rendered more liable to diseases, such as bunt 
and take-all. The latter is a disease that is very prevalent in all wheat-growing districts. 
The wheat, after it comes into head, dies off in patches before the grain fills, there being 
no apparent cause. The real cause is continuously sowing wheat on the same land year 
after year, and tho only remedy is rotation of crops and fallow. 

There is another point in wheat farming which must not be neglected if success is to 
bo achieved ; that is, secure the best and cleanest seed possible, and always varieties 
suitable to the district. I would advise every farmer to obtain a grader, and grade all 
his seed wheat so as to take all foreign matter out of it, for it is very easy to foul land, 
but it takes years to get it clean again. 1 would advise planting nothing but the 
cleanest of seed procurable.* A large rainfall is not essential to a good crop of wheat ; 
in fact, I prefer a medium rainfall. For example, I have grown, in the Trundle district, 
a'lfi-bushel crop on 656 points of rain during the growing season. 

Pe&ro86*Kare6la • 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch was held on 20th December, 
when it was decided to arrange for an exhibit of fruit from the district at the 
forthcoming 11. A. S. Show. 
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Arrangements are being made for an early demonstration in packing fruit 
hy Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Fruit Expert. 

Sherwood. 

Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Fruit Expert, will visit Sherwood on 9th 
March and inspect local orchards. 

Taralga. 

Mr. J. W. Mathews, Sheep and Wool Expert, gave a lecture to members 
of the above branch on the 25th Kovember. The cross recommended by 
Mr. Mathews for the district was the Lincoln- Merino. He considered it the 
best dual-purpose sheep. Wrinkly, black-tipped Merinos came in for severe 
criticism, their disadvantages being clearly and forcibly shown. 

Uralla. 

A lecture on the use of explosives in agriculture was given hy Mr. H. C. 
•Coggins, on Messrs. Neil and Buchanan’s farm, on the 10th December, 
before a good attendance of farmers. Mr. Coggins practically demonstrated 
the value of explosives to the man on the land by blowing out a large tree 
and a green stump, at a very small cost. The suhsoiling drunonstration had 
^reat interest for the orchardist, and keen attention was paid to the operation. 

WollUD. 

The monthly meeting of this branch took place on 13th December, when 
there was a good attendance of members, Mr. T. C. Burnell (President) being 
in the chair. 

The President drew attention to the recent visit of the Assistant Sheep 
and Wool Expert (Mr. H. S. Major), and invited discussion on the ideas given 
by that officer in the methods of preparation of clip. 

A short impromptu discussion on the types of Merino suitable for the 
district, which was introduced by Mr. Stuart Burnell, brought out much 
valuable information on the much-discussed problem of the acclimatising of 
Merino sheep intnxluced from other localities. It was the experience of 
those who had tried these importations that breeding by lo<ml selection was 
undoubtedly the safest method. 

The President drew attention to the present seriousness of the grasshopper 
pest, and thought it was high time concerted action was taken to reduce it. 

Mr. C. E. Burke stated that he had studied their methods of breeding, 
^nd in the Western and North-western districts of the State these breeding 
:spots or ‘‘patches” were easily noticeable at varying times of the year 
according to the season. He thought if a proper and regular system of 
spraying was introduced, the pest could be lessened. 

Wolseley Park. 

During the last week of November, Mr, H. S. Major, Assistant Sheep and 
Wool Expert, was in the Wolseley Park, Turn berumba, district, and shear- 
ing being in progress, many sheds were visited in order to give information 
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and practical demonstrations on the preparation of small wool clips for 
market. 

iMraOVEMKNTR IN PASTORAL METHODS. 

In order that some of the members living in the more remote parts might be reached, a. 
demonstration was held on a Saturday afternoon at the Carboona woolshed, where, witb 
the wool in the shed, practical illustrations were given as to the classing of Merino and 
cross-bred wool, rolling and skirting of fleeces, piece-picking, and the packing of wool. 

As regards the breeding of sheep, it was evident that small flock-owners were awaken-^ 
ing to the advantages of using better rams, and were also making some selection of their 
maiden ewes. 

Some farmers who possess more level country have sown down lucerne, sheeps^ 
burnet, and different grass mixtures. At the Wolseley Park estate, Mr. A. J. Bial puts 
some new giound under crop nearly every year, after which grasses are sown. In these- 
cold elevated districts of New South Wales, where the rainfall is high, this practice- 
might be more general, as the carrying capacity of the land can be greatly increased. 
The railway now in course of construction from Wagga to Tumberuinba will, when* 
completed, bring aliout great changes in the Wolseley Park district. During times of 
drought in Eastern Ri verina sheep can be conveye<l very quickly to the mountain country,, 
and though most of the landowners graze Merino sheep, much of the country is very 
suitable for breeding and fattening cross-breeds. 


Tagasastb ( Cytimis proliferus var. albtta). 

The following extract from a recent number of the Kew Bulletin^iW. interest 
many people in New South Wales : — 

The well-known fodder plant Tagasiste [Ciitims proUferm) was extensively cultivated 
on the lower slopes (see BuJktxUy 1891, 239 ; 1893, 115). It should be treated like 
an osier, i.e., cut back regularly, so as to produce plenty of young shoots, and at the 
same time prevent it growing into a tree. The low growth is the result of pruning, and’ 
not a varietal character as supposed by Schroter {Nach den VanarUditn Inmln^ p. 65). 
The comparative failure of Tagasaste as a fodder plant in the colonies is attributed 
by Dr. Perez to improper treatment, the bushes being allowed to become arliorescoat. 
Horses generally refuse it at first, but can easily be taught to like it. (A Botanical Ex- 
pedition to the Canary Islands, 1913, by T. A. Sprague and J. Hutchinson, in Kew 
BuUetin, No. 8, 1913, p. 219.) 

I need scarcely say that the gro\v th of fodder plants suitable for the drier- 
parts of New South Wales is one of the most important problems for us. 

Reports from farmers and others in regard to this fodder plant, which is- 
so much esteemed in its native country, have stated either tliat it is not 
sufficiently drought-resistant for the conditions that obtain in many parts- 
of western New South Wales, or that stock will not eat it. 

I have had a goofi d*-al of correspondence during the last few years with 
the Dr. Perez referred to in the paragraph, who is a most distinguished man,. 
and what he says is worthy of being treated with respect. 

I have often seen the Tagasaste treated as a tall hedge, or a single shrub- 
or small tree rarely touched with the shears. It would be desirable for 
people systematically to develop the young shoots frequently, and feed them 
to horses and r^attle. It is worth while persevering with it. I am quit& 
aware that some fieople have already found it to be a success, but I believe 
that its nutritious and drought-resisting qualities are not taken sufficient. 
advantagtTof. — J. H. Maiden. 
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Orchard Notes* 

W. J. ALLEN. 

February. 

Owing to the continued dry weather many of the trees in our coastal 
districts are looking very bad, particularly the old citrus trees, the majority 
of which arc carrying little, if any, fruit ; the yoiuiger trees, however, are in 
many cases carrying a nice show. 

The grape crop is one of the best for years, despite the dry weather. The 
greater attention that is being given to cultivation and manuring is, ii<* 
doubt, responsible for this pleasant state of affairs. The ap}>le crop is 
somewhat disappointing ; peaches are \ ery poor ; whilst apricots and plums 
are fair. Taking, the season right through it is one of the lightest crops 
harvested for many years. 

Orchards in th(» county of Cumberland are fetding the* effects of the 
continued dry .spell, esfiecially those situated on shallow soil, and tho.se 
which have not received attention in the way of ploughing, cultivation, and 
manuring. It is evident that many an orchard in this State is .slowly 
starving to death, owing to the want of a little care and forissight on the 
part of the owner, who, so long as he allow^s his orchard to remain in this 
unsatisfactory condition, will continue to blame anything and every tiling 
but himsedf. 

Poor, worn-out soil usually sets bard and dries out quickly, while soil kept 
in good condition by a proper system of manuring is loo.s(* and friable, 
holding the moisture better, and is in every v^ay in better condition for 
withstanding the continutHl dry spells .so frequently I'xperienced during the 
summer months. 

Scale Insects. 

The various scales, including white lou.se, should be treated either by 
fumigation or sprayed with spiecial resin and soda wash. Leaflets on the 
formulas used may be had fre(* upon application to tht‘ Department. The 
work should not l>e carried out in the hot part of the day, or upon trot\s in 
weak condition. 

Citrus trees sprayed with lime and sulphur solution for black spot and 
other fungus diseases, will be benefit-ed at this s(*ason. This spray is an 
insecticide as well as a fungicide. 

Codlin Moth. 

A careful look-out for codlin moth should still bo kept. Bandages placed 
around the stems at the present time will act as a source of harbour for the 
grubs, and will pay for the trouble of putting on so long as they are 
regularly inspected and th(3 larvae destroyed. All infected fruit should also 
be carefully destroyed. 

Fruit Fly. 

All flydnfested fruit should be picked up and burnt. Kerosene traps 
placed on the sunny side of the trees are a splendid means of catching the 
adult flies. 
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Irrigation. 

Where irrigation is practised, see that the trees and vines are given a good 
watering if they require it. In most cases during normal seasons vines should 
not need any further watering, as in the case of raisin graj>es it would retaid 
the ripening period, which is precisely what we wish to hasten. It may help 
dessert vaiieties intended for marketing late in the fall or early winter. It 
should be borne in mind that where trees or vines are watered, the land should 
bo thoroughly cultivated immediately it is dry enough to work. 

Harvesting Fruits. 

Handling and harvesting of fruits will still be continued. Fruit intended 
ft>r export will be ready for picking towards the end of this month. Fur- 
export, only the best, quality fruit should he forwarded. It should he well 
coloured, <»f good size, (wenly graded, neatly wrappi'd and firmly packed. 
The fruit sliould be picked in th(‘ cool part of the day, and bandied cari'fully 
to avoid bruising. 

Drying of Fruit. 

This o})eration will bt‘ in full swing this month. The Department issues 
a Bulletin ({(‘tailing th(‘ vari(»us operations. I'he raisin giap(‘, sultana, and 
prune all re(|uire to be dipped as soon as p(»S'»ible after ])i(;king, and before 
they lia\e b(*en placed on the trays to diy. 

Reworking trees. 

The present month is a most suitalrle tinu' for reworking unprotitable and 
unsuitablfi varieties of fruit trees. Th(‘ work should he conducted in the cool 
j»art of tlui day, so that the buds will not dry out. Buds should he selected 
from tre(’s of proved hearing (jualiiit*^. The sap nee(is to he full so that the 
hark lifts readily. 

Green Manuring. 

Tow ards the end of the month arrangeiiumts should he made hu* sow’ing croj^s 
for green inamiriiig, amJ as the fall and winter are the only st*asons when 
such ci'ops can he gi*own among tlic trc(*s without robbing them of moisture, it 
is best to sow only such varieti(‘S as will make a fair growth duri.ng th(‘ cooler 
months. Fudd peas, vetches, 8kinl('ss barley, rape, and black winter rye aie 
all suitable crops for th('. purpose of green manuring. Such cj-ops as gny field 
peas and vetches are depended on to furnish nitrogen and organic matter to 
keep) the soil in a high state of futility. 

Acknowledgments. 

I have to ackiiowli'dge, with thanks, tli(‘ receipt of some v(iry tine specimens 
of apples and plums from Mi*. F. Mason, B(*ecroft, also ,st)me fine sjHH'imen.s 
of apples from Messrs. T. Jones and T. Jolitf, Darke’s Forest. 

A sample of 8t. Margaret cherri(‘s has arrived in excelhuit condition from 
Mr. J. H. Yeoman of Green Hill, Uralla, who intimated that he always 
followed the advice given in the re cultivating after (ivery s^hower. 

The quality of tlui fruit was first class, and served to show' the suitability of 
the soil ariti climate for cherry culture. 
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Government Stud Btills available for service 


at State Farms^ or for lease* 



Nftiuf of Ball 

sire. 

Dam. 

stationed at~ 

jEngased nptUl* 

Shorthorn 

Imperialist 

1 

Florio 

Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 

Berry Farm 

1 

• 

horsey 

Qrenadin (imp.) 

Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s Carna- 

1 CowraFarm 

• 




tion (imp. ). 



•1 •" 

Thessalian II. .. 

Thesralian 

Egyptian Prin- 

WaggaFarm 

t 



(imp.). 

cess (imp.). 



Xmas Fox (imp.) 

Silver Fox 

Malvoisio 

Wogga Farm 

• 

»# 

Trafalgar 

Best Man 

Rum Omelette 

WaggaFarm 

* 

II 

Kaid of Khartoum 

Sir Jack 

Egyptian Belle 

H. A. (College . . 

• 

ti 

Bridegroom . . 

Best Man 

Golden 

Yauco Farm 





Omelette 


1 

Onomaey 

The King’s Mirror 

Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.) .. 

Kyogle 

30 Juno, ’14. 

II te- 

Star Prince 

Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imi).)... 

5 Mar., '14. 

ll • 

Sky Pilot 

Prince Souvia ... 

Parson’s lied 

Maclean 

1 11 July, ’14. 




Rose (imp.). 

Wollongbar Farm 

ft •• 

Prince Souvia... 

Vivid’s Prince.. 

Souvenir(imp.! 

i 

*• 

Godolphin 

Golden Hero ol 

Rosetta (65()9) 

Invert U 

1 6 April, *14. 

i 


Moses (imp.) 

the Vauxbelets 



(1929) 



j 

ff ••• 

Sunshine 

King of the Rosea 
Hayes’ Coron- 

Princess Vivid 

Grafton 

j 15 Feb., ’14. 

ft 

Hayes’ Fido 

Hayes’ Fi-Fi 

Wollongbar Farm 

• 


(imp.). 

ation 9rd. 

2aa. 

i 

♦ » ••• 

Claudius (imp.) 

Golden Star 11. . 

Claudia’s 

Tweed River 

1 18 Feb., ’14 


Trengwainton 


Pride(imp.). 


1 

II 

Trengwainton 
Village Lad. 

Wild Eyes ... 

Wdlongbar Farm 

• 

1 

VillageFavourite 


(imp.) 




II 

George III 

King of the 

Calm 2nd ... 

Berry Farm 

20 Feb., ’14. 



Roues 




The Peacemaker 

Calm Prince ... 

Rose Petersen 

Scone 

2, July, ’14. 

II 

King of the Roses 

Hayes’ King ... 

Rosey 8th (im.) 

Bega 

20Juae, ’14. 

ft ••• 

Lauderlad 

Laura’s Boy .. 

Souvenir of 

Kyogle 

8 Mar., ’14. 


Belfast 

King of the 

Roses 
Itohen Royal ... 

Wollongbar 


11 

Flaxy 2nd ... 

South Grafton ... 

— Mar., ’14. 

ft 

Royal Preel ... 

H^es’ Lily du 

Murwillumbah .. 

9 May, *14. 


Prince of Warren 


Preel (imp.). 


ff 

Kingsmoor Go- 

Quail (7061) 

Macleay River ... 

8 Feb., ’14. 


Wood (imp.). 

vernor (1962) 



ff 

Alexander the 

Claudius (imp.) 

Alexandrina 

Frederickton 

20 Mar., '14. 


Great. 

of Richmond. 


1 

tf 

Duke of Orleans 

Godolphin 

Flower of the 

H.A. College, Richmond 

t 



Arthur (1664) 

Preel 3rd (imp.) 



Ayn^re 

Dan of the Roses 

Daniel of Auoh< 

Ripple Rose.. 

Grafton Farm 

s 


Orphan Boy .. 

enbrain(imp.). 


9f 

Songster of 

Rosamond .. 

Glen Innes Farm..i 

1 • 


Wyllieland 
Bright Lad (imp.) 

Greystanes. 



M 

Wyllieland 
Gleniffer (7229) 

Wyllieland 

Sangie 

H.A.OQllsgei Rlohmond 

s 

llorry... 

Bratiia*s Boy 

Aiome Chin (imp*! 
Bratha’sBoy .. 

Biathaith .. 


4« 

ft 

Rising Stto 

Dawn 

Bathurst Farm 

T 

# 


l»l OBljr i* «um whw* itattonad. f AvaiteUe (or Iraw or (or Mrrlw *t the nwm whet* -"- t r il 
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Department of Aqricidture^ 

Sydney, 2nd February, 1914. 


BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BERRY EZFERIHEHT FARM. 

CUERNSEYS*— L»SSle*S Favourite: sire, Trengwainton Village Favourite (imp ) ; dam, Rohais 
Lassie 2iid ; calved 14th June, 1912. Price, £30. 

Rohais Lassie (imp.), dam of Rohais Lassie 2nd, gave 33 1 lb. butter in 42 weeks. 

Four-loat Shamrock: sire, Calm Prince; dam, Shamrock of Les Vesquessos (imp.): 
calved 26th November, 1912. Piue, £80. 

The dam of this bull gave 285 lb butter in 41 weeks. 

King of the Preel: sire, Trengwainton Village Favourite (imp.); dam, Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp.) ; caUed 31st December, 1912. Price, £30. 

The dam of this bull ga\e 332 lb. butter in 40 weeks. 

JERSEYS. — Foxhunter (539): sire. Xmas Fox (imp.); dam, EgjqP/s Glory; calved 22nd 
March, 1912. Price, £20. 

Irish Fox (565) : sire, Xmas Fox (imp); dam, Patti belle ; calved 26th July, 1912. 
Price. £15. 

Full Cry (546) : sire, Xmas Fox (imp.); dam, Calceolus ; calved 16th April, 1912. 
Price, £20. 

SHORTHORNS. — Lloyd Qdorge (561) : sire, Impermlist; dam, Dora; calved 5th July, 1912. 
Price, £15. 

Milk yield of dam : 7,868 lb m a season ; butter, 342 lb. in a season. 

HOLSTEIN —Colonel Neitenstein (355) : sire, Nciteusleiu ; dam, Marjorie ; calved 26th April, 
1912. IVice, £20. 


AT COWRA EXPERIMENT FARM. 

JERSEY.— Fresh Gold: calved 12th June, 1912; colour, whole; sire, Old Gold; dam, Lady 
Colleen 2nd (A.J.H.B.), Price, £12 12s. 

Lady Colleen 2nd is by Golden Pride from Lady Colleen (488, A.J.H.B.). 
Lady Colleen (488) is b\ Golden Lord (39, A.J.H.B.), from Billie (18, 
A.J.H.B.). 


AT GLEN INNES EXPERIMENT FARM. 

AYRSHIRER—ThePoOt: calved 17th February, 1912. Sire, Byron; dam, Scotch Heather, 
by Jamie’s Ayr ; g d, Leaf Bud, by Piince Emerald (imp.) ; g g d, Rose Berry, 
by Mischief Maker of Barcheskie (imp.), 3,892. Prue, £10. 

Byron*sBoy: calved 3rd March, 1912. Sire, Byron; dam, Hattie Craig, by Daniel 
of Auchenbrain (imp,); gd, Juliette, by Mischief Maker of Barcheskie (imp.), 
3,892; ggd, Judy IXof Barcheskie (imp.), 11,882, by Traveller of Drumjoan, 
1,441. Price, £10. 

Bright Boy: calved 8th November, 1912. Sire, Wyllieland Bright Lad (impO; 

Moonstone, by Emerald’s Mischief ; g d, pure Ayrshire Cow, No. 163, Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College Register. Price, £5 5s. 
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BULLS FOR SALE — continued, 

AT WOUONOBAS EZFEBIMENT FABM 

JERSEY, — Royal BlooA (47:t) ; sire, Bony Molbonrne ; dam, Calceolua ; calved 26th February,. 
1911. Price, £80. 


AT 6BAFT0N EXPEBIMEirT FASH. 

AYRSHIRE. — Jamie*s Heir; mhs Jamie of Oaklcaf : dam, Miss I^iim ; calved 25th July, 
1901 ; colour, white and blown. Price, £50. 


AT HAWEESBIJET AGBIGIILTTIRAL CDUEGE. 

AYRSHIRE.— Patriot ; sire, Bvronj dam, Primrose IT; age, IS months; colour, red and 
white. Price, £15 I6s. 

KERRY. — Kildare II (imp.) : dam, Belvedare Uratha 111 (imp.); calved 25th August, 1905 j 
colour, black. I'rice, £18. 


GEORGE V ALDER, Acting Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture, 


Fattening Sheep on Tu units. 

A coRKKSPONDKNT asks wlmt (juantity of turnips is nM|uiivd to fattena sheep 
in fail* store condition, and also the yield of Swede turnips un(l(*r irrigation. 

la reply, Mr. »j. Wrenford Alfitliews 8taU*d that it is diflieult to say how 
many turnips it would take to fatten one for tlie siin})l(‘ reason that, 

as a rule, farmers do not fatten. slieep on turnips alone, but generally combine 
them with soimi other fodd(*r,ov(*ii if it is only pastun*. In New Zealand, the 
practi(‘e is, wh(*n tlu*eshing oat cro])S to put some slacks of straw in the 
paddocks where the turnips are to be grown, so that th(^ sliiu^p may be supplied 
with the dry straw at tlie time they are feeding on the tuniiiis. Other 
farmers also arrange to feed tdtlier oaten or wheaten cliafl* in the paildocks, 
at the sauKi time as tbi* tiii iiips an‘ being fed to the sheep. Tlie mixed fixlder 
is of far more ^aluc to sIkvj) than any one fodder aloni*. Fei'ding turnips 
alone is really a bad practice. 

An average crop of tuniijis under the conditions stated should produce at 
least leO tons pt‘r acre. A sheep would eat from 5 to G Ih. of turnips per day, 
and on this estimate twelve sheep would consume about 1 ton per month. 
Generally, however, considerable waste occurs when fuelling in the jfield, and 
allowance would have to be made for this. 
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AGEICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Sbcrktaries ftra invited to forward for insertion in this pa^e dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department ef Agri- 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 21 st of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Sooieiy. 1914. 

Secretary. 

Date. 

Berry Agricultural Association ... 

S. G. Banfield ... 

Feb 

4, 5 

Dorrigo A., H., and I. Society 

W. R. Colwell ... 

>> 

10, 11 

Moruya A. and P. Society 

H. P. Jeffery ... 

*1 

11, 12 

Alston viile Agricultural Societ}' 

C. D. McIntyre ... 


11, 12 

Shoalhaven A. and H. Association (Nowra) 

H. Rauch 

M 

11, 12 

Wyong A. Association ... 

J. H. Kay 


12, 13, 14 

Ouyra P., A., and H. Society 

P. N. Stevenson... 

* > 

17, 18, 19 

Ounning P., H., and I. Society 

J. R. Turner 

>> 

18, 19 

Newcastle A., H., and J. Association 

. E. J. Dann 

» 1 

IS, 19, 

20, 21 

Central Cumberland A. and tl. Association 

H. A. Best 

>> 

20, 21 

Dapto A. and H. Society 

J. H. Lindsay ... 

»» 

24, 25 

Manning River A. and H. Association 

S. Whitbread 

)> 

25. 26 

Ulladulla A. Association 

J. Hoag 

M 

25, 26 

Inverell P. and A. Association ... 

J. Mcllveeu 


25, 26, 27 

Bowravillo A. Association 

C. S. Cliff 

>* 

26, 27 

Robertson A. and H. Society 

R. R. Graham ... 

)9 

26, 27 

Uralla A. Association 

H. W. Vincent . . 

Mar 

. 3, 4, 5 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society 

F. W. Hoskin ... 

I* 

3, 4, 5 

Tumut A. and P. Association ,. .. 

, T. E. Wilkinson... 

)» 

4, 5 

Braidwood P., A., and H. Association 

L. Chapman 


4,5 

Bega A., P., and H. Society 

W. A. Zingel ... 

»• 

4, 5 

Port Macquarie & Hastings Dist. A. and 11. Society . 

T. Dick 

19 

5, 6 

Oberon A., H., and P. Association 

. M. J. Looby 

9 9 

6, 6 

Nepean District A., H., and I. Society (Penrith) .. 

. P. J, Smith 

99 

6, 7 

Central New England P. & A, Association (Glen Innes) George A. Priest... 

99 

10* 11, 12 

Molong P. and A. Association ... 

W. J, Wind red ... 

}> 

11 

Coramba District P., A., and H. Society 

H. E. Hindmarsh 

99 

11, 12 

Bombala Exhibition Society 

W. G. Tweedic ... 

99 

11, 12 

Campbelltown A. Society 

F. Sheather 

99 

11, 12 

Gulgong A. and P. Association 

D. H. Spring 

99 

11. 12 

Tumbarumba and Upper Murray P. and A. Society 

E. W. Figures ... 

>9 

11, 12, 13 

Wauchope P. A. and H. Society 

A. D. Suters 

99 

12, 13 

Oundagai P. and A. Society 

A. Blworthy 

99 

17, 18 

Baiigalow A. and I. Society 

W. H. Reading ... 

99 

17. 18, 19 

Armidale and New England P., A., and H. Assoo’n 

A, McArthur 

99 

17. 18. 

19, 20 

Cumnock P., A., and H. Association 

K. J. Abernethy,., 

9 » 

18 

Cobargo A., ItC, and H. Society 

T. Kennelly 

>> 

18, 19 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ 

SHOWS- 

continued. 

Society. 1914*. 

Secretory. 

Dote. 

Camden A., H., and I. Society 

C. A. Thompson 

. Mar. 18, 19, 20 

Goulburn A., P., and H. Society 

G. G. Harris 

19,50,21 

Mudgee*A., P., H., and I, Association 

P. J. Griffin 

„ 24,25,2® 

Narrabri P., A., and H. Society 

D. J. Bridge 

., 24,25,2ft 

Blayney A. and P. Association 

H. R. Woolley 

,. 26.26 

Maoleay A., H., and L Association 

E. Weeks... 

„ 26,26,27 

Crook well A., H., and P. Society 

J. H. Huxley 

., 26,27 

Luddenhain A. and H. Society 

F. C. Emery 

„ 31, Apr. 1 

Oooma P. and H. Association 

0. J. Walmsley 

. April 1, 2 

Coonabarabran P, and A. Association... 

G. B. MfEwen 

. 1.2 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association, Muawellbrook R, C. Sawkins . 

,. 1, 2. 3 

Taralga A., P., and H. Association 

(i. Goodhew 

... 2, 3 

Royal Agricultural Society (Sydney) 

H. M. Sotner 

„ 7-15 

Adaminaby P. and A, Association 

W. Delany 

.. 16.16 

Scone A. Society 

R. Loch head 

21,22 

Batlow A. Society 

0. S. Gregory 

21,22 

Kyogle P., A., and H. Society 

R. J. Nithery 

„ 2 2,23 

Bathurst A., H., and P. Association 

J. Bain ... 

„ 22,23,24 

Hunter River A, and H. Association (West Maitland) E. H. Fountain . 

„ 22,23,24, 
25 

„ 28,29, SO 

Tam worth P. and A. Association 

J. R. Wood 

Richmond River A., H., and P, Society (Casino) ... 

D. S. Rayner 

„ 29, .30 

Warren P. and A. Association 

A. C. Tompson 

„ 29, 30 

Orange A. and P. Association 

W . J . I Nancarrow , , 29, 30 

May 1 

Northern Agricultural Association (Singleton) 

K. J. Dana 

„ 29,80, 
Mrv I 

Clarence P. and A. Society (Grafton) 

G. N. Small 

. May 6, 7, 8 

Hawkesbnry District A. Association (Windsor) 

H. S. Johnston 

>, 7i 8, 9 

ZriOwer Clarence A. Society (Maclean) 

J. McPherson 

12.1.3 

Warialda P. and A. Association 

C. J, Devine 

. „ 12, 13, 14 

Gloucester A., H., and P. Association 

G. E. Furness 

20,21 

Trangie P., A., and H. Association 

A. K. Butter 

„ 20.21 

N.S.W, Slieepbreeders’ Association (Sydney) 

H. N. Bowden 

. July 1, 2,3,4 

Murrumbidgee P. and A. Association (WaggaWagga) A. F. I). White . 

. Aug. 25, 26, 27 

Albury and Border P„ A., and H. Society 

W. I, Johnson 

6ept. 8. 9, 10 

Cootamundra A., P., H., and I. Association 

T. Williams 

., 16,16 

Murrumburrah P., A., and I. Association 

J. A. Foley 

,, 22, 23 

Temora P,, A , H., and I. Association 

J. Clark ... 

„ 22,23,24 

¥ m 3 1 \ and A. Association 

W, Thomson 

„ 31, Oct. 1 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots. 

Wheat Harvest 1918-14. 


H. HOSS, Chief Inspector. 

Tb» retmus to band from the Farmers’ Experiment Plots are the results of 
the fifth year’s systematiG trials and experiments in connection with wheat 
culture iUL tine piinoipal wheat^gnowing areas of the State. 

The usual area of the plots in the Southern, Western, and Northern 
distiiots is 10 acres, so it will he seen the experiments are conducted on a 
fairly oxtensiTe scale. Particular oaro is taken when selecting the plots not 
to choose the best part of a paddock , but to always establish them on a piece 
of land representative of the average soil in the district. In this way the 
piincipal wheat-growing soils in the State aie fairly I'epreseuted, and the 
results made applicable to almost every district. 

The outstandmg leatitires of the experiments just oonduded are, firstly^ the 
large individual yields obtained, ranging from 25 to i3 bushels per acre for 
the more favoured varieties of wheat, and, secondly, the satisfactory average 
obtained in nearly all dislricts. Taking Federation as the standard variety, 
it will be found from the subjoined reports from the inspectors that the 
average yield of this wheat in the plots is 21 bushels 3 lb. per acre. The season 
in the Southern as well as Western and Northern districts was not 
favourable, yet the results are highly satisfactory, and once more prove that 
good yields can be obtained in spite of unfavourable seasons. 


A Comparison. 


A comparison of the average yield of the State with the average yield of 
the experiment plots for the last five years wdll be found interesting. 


State Average. 

bus, lb. 

1909 ... li 3 .. 

1910 ... 13 1 .. 

1911 ... 10 5 .. 

1912 ... 14 6 

^1913 ... 12 0 .. 


Average of Experiment Plots, 
bus. lb. 

... 24 23 

18 46 

20 17 

24 8 

21 3 


Average for 

5 years 12 54 


Average of 135 trials 
in 6 years 21 43 


These figures show that on fallowed land the Banners" Expfaiment Plots 
have given a return of 21 bushels 43 lb. per acre^ whereas on fallowed and 
tCnf allowed land tbe yield from all districts an the Slats lor five years is only 
12 bushels 64 S). When it is taken into consideration that a certain amount 
of the wheat lamd in the State each year is fallowed, it oaa be safely assumed 


* Estimated average. 
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on these iBgures that the Farmers* Experiment Plots on fallowi d land have 
returned double the yield of the areas in the State under cultivation on non- 
fallowed land. Yet there are comparatively few farmers who consider 
fallowing absolutely essential. It is hard to say why this should be so, bat, 
generally speaking, farmers put too much faith in the prospects of the coming 
season, and prefer to take the risk of those prospects being realised than 
make proper provision to ensure a reasonable certainty of success. Again, 
much faith is put in trying new kinds of wheat or new methods of manuring, 
yet the one really important factor to success, viz , fallowing and subsequent 
conservation of moisture, is but too frequently lost sight of. Tt is ntUt 
intended here to discuss methods and fallowing and cultivation, but to 
remind farmers in the principal wheat districts that the amount of rain that 
falls during the growing period of the crop is, in average seasons, not sufficient 
to produce a 20 to 22 bushel crop, hence the necessity for conserving some 
of the previous year*s rainfall and practically using two years* rainfall to 
produce one crop. 

Does Fallowing Pay ? 

The all-important aspect of a rigid system of fallowing is that of £ s. d. 

It is interesting to note how the cost of production and subsequent profit 
work out with non-fallowed and fallowed land ; the figures are based on the 
State average yield and the average yield from the Farmers* Experiment 
Plots (135 tests) during the last five years. 


Cost of Wheai-growing on Konf allowed Land. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

Ploughing once, 68. per acre ... 

0 

6 

0 

Hai rowing once, 9d. per acre ... 
Drilling, Is. 6d. per acre 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

6 

Seed, 45 lb. at 4s. per bushel . . 

0 

3 

0 

Superphosphate, ^ cwt. at Ss. . . 

0 

2 

6 

Pickling seed, 3d. per acre 

0 

0 

3 

Harvesting with harvester 

0 

3 

0 

Rent 

0 

6 

0 

Bags, 4 at 7d 

0 

2 

8 

Cartflg*, at lid, per bushel 



1 

J 


£1 

7 

2 


Allowing a yield of 12 bushels per acre for non-fallowed land (an estimate 
really in excess of actual yields), it will be seen that the cost is £1 7a. '2d. 
per annum, for a return of 12 bushels of wheat at 3s. 3d. per bushel— 
£1 IPs, OT' a piofit of 11s. lOd per acr.* 

On the other hand, if the latid be fallowed the cost will work out thus 


Cost of W keat-yr 01 oing on FalU wed L m l. 


Ploughing once, 68. per acre ... 
Harrowing 3 times, 9d. per acre 
Cultivating once, 6d. per acte 
Drilling. Is. 6d. per acre 
Seed, 45 lb. at 4s. per bushel ... 
Superphosphate, ^ cwt. at 5s. ... 
Pickling seed, 3d. per acre . ... 
Harvesting, 3s. per acre 
Bent, 2 years at 08. per acre ... 

Bags, 7 at 7d. each 

Cartage, at lid. per bushel 


£ 8. d. 
..060 
..023 
..026 
..016 
..030 
..026 
..003 
..080 
.. 0 12 0 
..041 
..028 


£1 19 9 
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The return in this case on the average quoted is 21 bushels 43 lb. at 
3 b. 3d. per bushel — J&3 10s. 7d., or a profit at the rate of 15s. 5d. pier acre per 
annum. 

In addition, in the former case there is always a possibility of almost total 
failure to be reckoned with, while in the other case there is always a reasonable 
certainty of success. 

It is therefore evident that, apart from any other advantages gained by 
fallowing, such as the maintenance of fertility, the keeping in check of 
wild oats, <fec., a rigid system of fallowing should commend itself to every 
wheat farmer in the Southern or Westein portion of the State. 

Varieties. 

Contrary to previous experience. Federation did not c^ine out on top as 
yielder. This, however, is easily accounted for by the fact that the season, 
especially on account of the early autumn rains, was more favourable to heavy 
yiehls from the late maturing varieties such as Yandilla King than the 
mid-spason varieties like Federation, and farmers need have no fear that 
Federation is losing its yielding qualities in any way. 

As has been pointed out on previous occasions, Rymer is a variety 
deserving of greater popularity than it enjoys at the present time ; both 
from a grain and hay-yielding point of view it is one of the best wheats in 
cultivation. Bomen, a new wheat, has during last year’s trials given such 
excellent results that fanners should make an effort to secure a few bushels 
for trial. 

The season did not suit the early maturing wheats, Firbank, Bunyip^ 
Florence, and Comeback, and the yields from these varieties are below the 
average 

The seeding tests of 25, 35, 45. 55, and 65 lb. of seed per acre have shown 
11. at usually a sowing of from 45 to 55 lb., according in variety and time of 
sowing, is the best to adopt. 

Manuring, 

Oreat increases have been obtained by the application of 56 lb. of super 
phoaphate per acre. This is more noticeable in the Southern and Western 
portions of the State than in the Northern parts. If any doubts on this 
point sHll remain in the minds of farmers, a perusal of the appended reports 
should dispel them. 

Conclusions. 

To sow the most suitable variety for the district at the right time is un- 
qupst’oiiably a very important factor in the production of large crops; the 
application pf artificial ^factiliser Jiripsv materially towards fflling the bags ; 
feeding off and harrowing a crop frequently add a few bushels to the yi*'ld ; 
yet all these operations sink into insignificance if the most important is 
neglected, and that is — FALLOW. 
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NOfiTH-WESTERK DISTBICT. 


F. DIT2fiZiL, AflsistMit Inspector. 

These wheat experimeuts were ooisducted in eleven different distriotsk Tlie 
areas cultivated for the purpose ranged from 5 to 10 acresi divided into 
individual plots of either 1, or 2 acres. Ten of these consisted of variety 
trials for grain, with or without manurial or seeding trials, and one of 
a variety trial together with a seeding trial for hay. The following are the 
names and addresses of the farmers who co-operated with the Department in 
the carrying out of these experiments : — 

Mr. J. Perry, “ Killara,” Quirindi. 

Mr. S. Forge, Oxley, Tamworth. 

Mr. E, Currell, “Herbert Vale,” Long Arm Hoad, Barraba. 

Mr. J. H. McDonald, “Toryburn,” Gunnedah. 

Mr. W. B. Shaw, Kelvin, Gunnedah. 

Mr. K. A. Studd, “Glenaire,” Boggabri. 

Mi‘. W. T, Penrose, Retreat,” Wean, J^oggabri. 

Mr. W. Palmer, Pine View,” Narrabri. 

Mr. D. T. Cliartcrs, “ Eularoi,” Bellata. 

Mr. W. Tonkin, “ Garfield,” Delungm. 

Messrs. Kook Bras., “Rock Mountj” Inverell. 

The Season. 

The 1913 wheat-growing season wa^ distinctly a more favourable one for 
most of the North western wheat districts than were any of Uie three 
|>receding } ears. 

The distinctive features of the season were the heavy rainfalls recorded 
from Fehruaiy to June inclusive, and then the diy conditions experienced 
throughout July, August, September, and to mid-October, together with the 
heavy frosts recorded in late July and in August. 

Table I shows the rainfall recorded in each district from 1st January, 
1913, until the various dates of planting. A perusal of this table will show 
how wet the sowing season was. Many delays in sowing were experienced. 
In some districts, notably around Boggabri and Baan Baa, many crops were 
sown too early — ^late in March and early in April — and consequently made a 
very rapid growth in April, May, Jun^ and e^rly July, when the conditions 
were very favourable to growth, and the soil was generally too wet to enable 
feeding-off to be practised to any extent. The result was that in many cases 
the crops were out in ear in late July and early August, and were frosted so 
severely by the heavy frosts then experienced as to be rendered useless for 
grain, and consequently they had to be cut lor hay. Foi*tunately, in one 
sense, the weather was faettmr haymaking weather than is usually experienced 
at that df the year. In isolated instances the second growtihs from 
such plots gave a light grain yield, the late October rains benefiting 
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such growths. In many cases the great mistake was made of planting 
ver^ oarly maturing varieties like Bunyip and Florence, or early-maturing 
varieties like Comeback too eaily, with the result, to be expected, of the 
severe frosting already referred to. Farmers should especially guard against 
sowing “ early or quick-maturing, varieties early. Fortunately a large 
preyiortkm of the crops, especially in the earlier districts, were sown at a 
seailonable time and these resulted in good yields. These were the mid- April 
to mid-June sowings, according to the various districts. On the other hand 
a contlderable number of crops, especially in the later districts such as Tnverell, 
were wrirn late and very late, from mid-June right on through July and 
well August, according to the various districts, and these generally 
resulted tn poor yields. Tliese late sowings could not be avoided on account 
ot the heavy rains expcriencpd earlier in the sowing season. little elso 
than low yields could be expected, for most of them were just sown on the 
chance of sufficient rain falling promptly to j^ive them a good start, and this 
rain they never received. Thus the germination was generally poor, and as 
unsuitable weather followed, the resulting yields were low. 

A perusal of Table Tl will show the rainfall received during growth on the 
plots in the various districts. The plots were all sown in late April, May, 
or early June, and most of them receaved the benefit of good falls of rain 
after sowing in May or June, as it happened to be, and thus the germination 
was good (with tbe exceptions of Tam worth and Narrabri) and a good start 
was obtained, resulting in hatisfactory crops. At Tam worth the ground was 
very wet when the plots were drilled in, and rain fell almost immediately, 
so that the grouood could not be harrowed to cover the seed, and the result 
was therefore a very patchy germination and conae^juently low yields. At 
NaiTabri the plots were situated on a clay loam over which a large quantity 
of water flooded, as a result of heavy rain soon after planting, and the ground 
became set very hard, so that the imiiution was poor, especially in the 
Marshairs No. 3 plots, but nevertheless fair returns were obtained. The dry 
time experienced from July to mid tlctober, coupled with the late July and 
August frosts, the effect of which has been idieady referred to, was a severe 
test for the wheat, but the sea^onahly sown crops sixiod the ordeal very well. 
The heavy rains froni F(‘bruary to June (especially where the ground had 
been ploughed eaj’ly, and cultivat(»d w hen r(H|uirod, and was thus in the best 
condition to receive and retain moisture) were responsible for the saturation 
of liie aubeoil, and this oarriwi these crops through to successful yi(dds. The 
rainbdl reoorded for September consisted generally of light showers, w^hich, 
although W 5 ry welcome, were not of any lasting benefit to the crops. The 
lata Ootofcfer rains were fairly general, and although too late to be of any 
mat^al benefit to the earlier ci’ops in many instances, yet the later crops 
beiuMlted considerably. The harvest was very early, the first crops in the 
Narrabri and Curlewis districts lioing stripped very early in October. They 
were of the Florence variety. Harvesting became general early in November, 
and even in the late districts was completed early in December. The harvest 
weather was very gooj — dry and hot —and consequently the samples were 
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gonorally hea\^, and of a good bright colour. In some places fairly strong 
winds were experienced, resulting m a cmsiderable amount of shelling 
amongst some v/f the later crops of varieties which are liable to shell, like 
Steinwedel and 1 i )rence. 

No disease was very noticeable, the crops being free from rust, and in the 
great majority of cases from loose smut and bunt, also flag smut. In some 
cases powdery mildew was present in tlw earlier crops as a result of the heavy 
growth many of them made, but it w^as not responsible for any apftreciabla 
damage. Take-all was not prevalent. In no cases v.ere thiips noticed 
the wheat heads. Any crops that did not strip up to expectatiotis wero 
simply afiected by tbe adverse late winter and spring weather oonditionsi 
and in a few cases by frosting. 


Table I. — Showing Rainfalls previous to Growing Period, North-western 

District, 1913. 


Month, 

1918. 

Quirindi. 

Tam worth. 

s 

s 

s 

fl 

n 

o 

4 

II 

Boggabri 

■c 

% 1 
a 

1 

1 

1 

& 

s 

0 

1 

i 

i 


Pts, 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pto. 

Pts. 

Pfcs. 

Pts. 

Pta. 

Pts. 

Pto. 

Pta. 

January 

226 

77 

246 

106 

196 

64 

64 

204 

8) 

334 

414 

February 

399 

262 

382 

305 

365 

324 

324 

297 

260 

213 

235 

March 

216 

623 

207 

226 

226 

294 

294 

216 

528 

243 

367 

April 

447 

195 

361 

246 

245 

263 

283 

310 

318 

in 

HI 

May 

504 

375 

145 

... 

... 

... 

... 

542 


623 

606 

June 

... 

12 

Ik-. - 

... 

... 




13 

... 

... 


Total 

1,792 

1,544 

1,341 

1,032 

1 

1,032 

965 

96.5 

1,581 

1,176 

1,424 

1,713 


Table II. — Showing Rainfalls during Growing Period, North-western 
District, 1913, 


Month, 

1013. 

Quiriiidi. 

d 

t 

c 

b 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

A 

U 

1 

J 

II 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Pts. 

PU 

1'!.^ 

i Pts. 

PU. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts, 

PU. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

May 

... 

... 

27 L' 

437 

437 

437 

437 





June 

274 

24S 

2,7 S 

284 

2^4 

296 

296 

316 

282 

294 

311 

July 

65 

27 

2^ 

45 



KOI 

... 

54 

48 

65 

August 

6H 

37 

i IJ 

1 25 

25 

... 

... 

... 

Id 

12 

14 

September 

137 

1.7 ‘ 

143 

105 

105 

96 

96 

129 

155 

75 

145 

October 

292 

3.7‘| 

I7.J 


303 

191 

191 

116 

126 

238 

284 

November 

105 


... 

12 

2.5 

23 

25 

33 

22 

138 

51 

TotM 

931 

841 

8lJi5 

1,211 

1,224 j 

1,075 

mom 

594 

1,269 

803 

‘870 


FnvereU 870 were reoeived by all the varieties except Hayiies* Blot 

Bhbm, which Edoei»edjuiaihl.U.Jiai .>J points in the latter half of November. 
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Cultural Notes. 

Qw/rinli. — Soil, friable, and deep rc^d alluvial ; summer fallowed; ploughed 
January, 1913; cultivated several times with spring-tooth cultivator; skim 
ploughed in April ; cultivated with spring-tooth cultivator just before 
sowing ; seed drilled at rate of 60 lb. per acre on 2nd and 3rd June ; fed-off 
on 2nd August ; harvested 3rd December. 

Tamwrth, — Soil, red loam ; previous crop wheat, no manure ; summer 
fallowed; ploughed January, 1913; well worked till sowing time; seed 
drilled at rate of 50 lb. per acre on 18th June ; harrowed in August ; early 
varieties harvested 24th November, and later varieties 3rd December. 

Barr aha. — Soil, clay loam ; previous crop wheat, no manure ; summer 
fallowed; ploughed January, 1913; well worked through autumn; skim 
ploughed in April ; disc harrowed just before planting ; seed drilled at rate 
of 60 lb. per acre on 22nd May; harvested 17th, 20th, 26th, and 27th 
November. 

Gunnedah. — Soil, grey loam ; previous crop wheat, no manure ; fallowed ; 
ploughed in November, 1912, after an early crop of wheat was stripped; 
cultivated with spring-tooth culthator, after every rain; seed drilled in at 
rate of 50 lb. per acre on 28th April; harrowed in July; early varieties 
harvested 4th November, and later varieties 10th November. 

Kelvin^ Gunnedah. — Soil, fairly strong, red loam ; previous crop wheat, no 
manure ; summer fallowed ; ploughed early in February ; later harrowed ; 
cultivated with spring-tooth cultivator, and harrowed again ; seed drilled in 
at rate of 60 lb. per acre on 26th April ; the Firbank and Bunyip plots were 
frosted in September, and damaged by a severe windstorm on 2nd October, 
and again, later, all the plots were damaged by storm ; harvested 10th and 
11th November, 

Boggahri. — Soil, partly heavy loam, and partly sandy loam; fallowed; 
ploughed in September, 1912; the fallow was cultivated once or twice; 
drilled in 60 lb. seed per acre on 1st May ; harvested 6th, 7th, and 11th 
November. 

Wean^ Boggahri. — Soil, sandy loam ; summer fallowed ; ploughed in 
January, 1913; fallow worked once or twice; seed drilled in at rate of 
60 lb. per acre on 2nd and 3rd May ; harvested 13th, 14th, and 16th 
November. 

Narrahri — ^Soil, clay loam ; previous crop wheat, no manure ; summer 
{allowed ; ploughed in January, 1913; well cultivated through season with 
spring^tooth cultivator; drilled in 60 lb. seed per acre on 7th June; 
harrowed twice, 12th August; the early varieties were harvested on 
17th November, and the later varieties on 22nd November. 

Mellata. — Soil, new, red loam ; summer fallow’ed ; ploughed January, 1913 ; 
imltivated three tiiii^s daring season with spring-tooth cultivator ; harvested 
15fch November* 
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Ddungra, — Soil, strong chocolate loam ; previous crop wheat, no manure ; 
summer fallowed ; ploughed in January, Hird again lightly in May; harrowed 
t^wioe alter seoimd ploughing ; seed drilled in at rate of 50 Ih per acre 
9ih and 10th June ; harrowed after drilling ; harvested 25th November* . 

Iw^rell, — Soil, strong chocolate to black loam; previous crop wlieat^^no 
manure; summer Mowed; ploughed in Januftry, 1913; cultivated seaimal 
times (luring season with si>ring-tooth cultivator j 60 lb* of seed sown per 
acre on 6th June, with sjiring-tooth cultivator; all varieties cut for on 
10th November, except Haynes* Blue Stem, which was cut on 4th December, 

Variety Ifrials, 

Be''erence to Table Ttl will show the results obtained from the dfSferent 
varieties included in the eKperkuents, and these were in haetfiag #ith the 
results obtained in previous years. 

Yandilla King, Marshall’s No. 3, and Rymer have all proved to be good 
dual purpose wheats, and cispeoially good grain yielders. Yaodilla King 
topjied the yields at Delungra, a district suitable for the growth of slow- 
maturing varieties like this. Marshaire No. 3 was ahead at Wean, and 
Rymei* has three wins to its credit in Tam worth, Barraha, and Boggabriu 
These wheats are all suitable for early and mid-season sowing, and Yandilla 
King is best sown a little eai*lier tlmn the other two. 


Table ITT. — Variety Trials for<3rai», North-westcwi Distriot^ 1913. 


Ktnve tt Expvtitaentw. 

a 

e 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

K« 

§ 

& 

1 

J 

k 

1 

1 


bus lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. bus. Ib. 

bus.ib. 

bus. lb. 

1ms. lb. 

tma lb. 

J. PaWy, (iulrindi 

18 U 

28 22 


14 4 


18 ti2 


20 S 

It 22 



S. Voafw, Q'AikiwDrth .. 

12 58 

10 12 

18 4$ 

.... 


17 88 

. . .» 

.... 

nu 

10 66 


K. Currell, Barraba . . 



90 40 

IS 88 


20 49 

22 22 

.. .V 


*.!• 

J. H. McDonald, Qunnedah . . 

16 .30 


14 82 


19 62 

20 6 


22 24 

9018 j 

.... 


W. B. Shaw, Kelvin, Gunnedah 

9 16 

26 47 

9 12 


24 18 

25 64 ‘ . . 


2898 



B. A.^ £^da, Bogffabri 

SB 20 


20 47 

20 44 

9488 

81 37 


.* .. 

80 69 





26 M 



24 16 



26 49 


!!!! 

T. Fulmer, l^mbri.. .. 

94 2 


8S*84 

...» 

IS 63 

18 68 





»••• 

I). T. (Charters, Bollala 

2V 8 

27 69 


.... 

21 40 

23 14 



21 



W. Tsnldn, Delungra. . 

18 U 

19 14 



. . . 

88 44 


— ; 

9T47 

19 '2 

n * 


Federation has proved to be a first-class grain yielder, having topped the 
yields for Quirindi and Kelvin, and Is Sttftable for mid-season It is 

increasing considerably in popularity in fell the North-western It 

is not recommended for hay. 

WaiTen gave very good returns for grain. Although only aownlhtl'ibree 
pints it topped the yields at ammedih mud SeMala, and was to 

federation Clniritidi. It is a good diWtqiht^mister^ It ia^ kroUfucv#^ mmk 
in life stsaw, and «^ld thereiore be #roided in districis such as ISUesdelisuMi 
Delungia, wlvein the soil is tidi and like tsdulaU fairly heavy. Ibdi iaal 
suited for mid-seas(m Sowing. 

Among the early maturing wheats, Bui^ip has given good returns^ and is 
suitable lor mid-season and late plantk^. At Narrabri it temped the yisld% 
and was runner-up to Warren at Bellata. It is recommended for grain chLyr* 
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Flor^u»e bus given fciirly good returias, and is recommended for mid- 
season and iafce K>wkg, lor bay and grain, esfiecially in the drier dintricta 
It is liable to shell. 

Firbank also gave fairly good grain returns, but was no better than 
Florence, and not as good as Bunyip. It is a first class liay wheat, and is 
recommended as such, for mid-season and late sowing. 

Thew was only tried at Barraba, and gave a faiily good return. It is, 
however, nob recommended for cultivation for grain, but it is a good wheat for 
green fodder and bay. 

Bomen, a new departmental cross-bred, was on its trial for the first time in 
the experiment plots at Tamworth and Delungra. The growth and returns 
were fairly satisfactory, and it will be tried more extensively in the 1914 
season. It appears to be suitable for hay as well as grain. 

Tlift only other wheat tried was Plover, the farmer’s variety in the Delun- 
gra plots. It returned a fairly good grain yield, but was not up to Yandilla 
King or Rymer, 

Tn addition to the wheats inentioiuHl above, Cleveland is also retfommended 
for early and mid-season sowing as a dual purpose wheat in tbe cooler districts 
of Delungra and Inverell ; and Comeback is also recommended as a dual- 
purpose wheat for iiud-seu.soii and late sowing, especially in the cooler 
districts. 

The Influence of Fertilisers. 

Tn past years the application of phospbatic and potassic fertilisers to the 
iiOTtli-western wheat soils has not always resulted in auflScienlly increaoing 
yields to make the practice of fertilising profitable, and the general conclu- 
sion formed has been that the soils are rich enough without the application 
of fertilisers. In 1912, however, l>etter results were obtained from the use 
of superpfaosf>hatt^s, and hopes were entertained that the application of 
fertilisers in conjunction with a system of either long fallowing or summer 
fallowing might prove profitable, although it was not expected that the 
increased returns per acre would be any more than some 3 or 4 bushels. 
Five manurial trials were therefore conducted last season, and Table IV sum- 
marises the results obtaintni. It will be seen that at Nanabri the manured 


Table IV, — Manurial Trials for Grain, North-western District, 1913. 


Vielvl pttT Acre. j 

KYperlment Plot. Verlety. Umiared m itli liiore»se. OaereMe. 

Supe^hM^to Onmmored. j 

por acre. | 
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and unmanured plots gave exactly the same yields, whilst Boggabri and 
Deluiigra the application of superphosphate actually resulted in decreased 
yields. At Tamworth and Wean, however, increased yields were obtained, 
ljut they were only small increases, and the only conclusion to be arrived at 
is the one already stated, namely, that the application of fertilisers to tfaa 
average wheat soils in th^ North-west has not so far proved profitable. 

The EfTects of Different Rates of Seeding. 

Seeding trials were conducted in eight districts for grain ; in each ca«e 
plots being planted at the rates of 25, 35, 45, 55, and 65 lb. per acre, and 
with good stooling and also rather poor stooling varieties. The results ob- 
tained are given in Table V. With the exception of the Kelvin plots, which 
will be referred to later, in no case did the rates of 25 or 35 lb. per acre give 


Table V. — Seeding Trials for Grain, North-western District, 1913. 


Experiment Plot. 

Variety. 

Quantity of Seed sown per acre. 

25 lb. 

85 lb. 

45 ib. 

55 ib. 

65 lb. 



blH. 

lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Quirindi 

Federation 

24 

32 

25 

4 

24 

68 

28 22 

28 

12 

Tamworth 

Bunyip 

5 

54 

11 

24 

11 

50 

12 58 

9 

56 

Qannedah 

Bunyip 

15 

6 

16 

50 

17 

54 

16 30 

17 

42 

Kelvin, Gunnedah ... 

Bunyip 

IG 

58 

15 

37 

11 

44 

9 16 

8 

53 

Boggabri 

Bunyip 

20 

24 

20 

7 

22 

47 

23 20 

22 

27 

Wean. Boggabri 

MarshalFs No. 3 .. 

19 

43 

22 

41 

25 

2 

24 33 

27 

18 

Naira bri 

Marshall’a No. 3 

8 

10 

10 

29 

12 

30 

16 53 

17 

17 

Delungra 

Federation 

17 

41 

19 

18 

22 

18 

19 14 

20 

13 


heavier returns than the heavier rates of 45, 55 or 65 lb. per acre. In the 
two trials with Federation 45 and 55 lb. rpspectively gave t\m highest 
returns ; in the two trials with M^rshalFs No. 3, 65 lb. gave the highest 
yield in each case; whereas in the three trials with Bunyip, again excepting 
Kelvin, the rates of seeding giving the highest returns were 45 lb. in oi^ 
case and 55 lb. in the other two. It is only fair to add that in the 
Narrahri plots, where with Marshall’s No. 3, 65 lb. per acre topped the 
seeding trial, the germination, as already explained, was bad, and there- 
fore the 65-lb, plot had the best chance. If the germination had been 
normal, probably the 55-lb. plot, or even the 45-lb. would have topped the 
yields. The same remarks also apply, though to a more limited extent, to 
Tamworth. The above results only serve to strengthen the usual recommen- 
dation to sow from 45 to 56 lb, of graded seed per acre, according to existing 
conditions at the time of sowing and the variety used. It is a safe rule to 
sow a little heavier for late than for early sowings, and also for early matur- 
ing varieties, which are generally rather poor stoolers. In the case of the 
Kelvin plots the thinner seedtngs with Bunyip gave the best results, but 
this is easily explained. All these plots were frosted in September, and the 
thicker seedings being a little more forward than the thinner seedings 
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iuffered more severely from the f ro^t, with the result of lower yields. It was 
recognised last winter that it would be advisable to feed off these Bunyip 
plots at Kelvin, but on account of the saturation of the soil, and inabili y 
to obtain sheep, this could not be done. 

The Inverell Hay Trial. 

The results obtained are given in Table VI. Haynes’ Blue Stem, a New 
England hay wheat, topped the yields mainly because, being a slower grower 
ttian any of the other varieties planted, it was in the right stage of growth 
daring the latter half of October to benefit materially from the rains then 
©rperienced, which rains were not of any great benefit to the other earlier 
rarieties. Haynes’ Blue Stem is not recommended, however, for general 
sowing for hay, except in New England, as it requires a long growing season. 
Last season just happened to suit it. 

Firhank has maintained its reputation as a good hay wheat, and can be 
recommended with confidence as a hay variety. 

Marshall’s No. 3 also gave a goo«l hay return, the yields from Thew and 
Florence being somewhat lighter. These last three varif^ties are all suitable 
for hay, although Firbank is to be preferre*! to any of them. 

Results which were not expected were obtained from the seeding trial. As 
the plots were sown late for hay and because Firbank is naturally not too 
good a stooler, it was expected that the heavier seedings would have given 
the heaviest returns. However, such was not the case, the lighter seedings 
giving the best returns. The light seedings stooled out better and grew taller 
than the thick seedings. This seeding experiment will be continued .next 
season in a modified form. 

Table VI. — Variety and Seeding Trials for Hay, North western 
District, 1913. 

Experimenters : Messrs. Kook Brothers, Inverell. 


Variety and Quantity of Seed sown per acre- 


Vied. 



lb. i 

tom owt’. 


Firbank 

... 2r» 

1 

15 

2 

Firbank 

... 35 

1 

12 

0 

Firbank 

... 45 

1 

10 

3 

Firbank 

... 65 

1 

7 

2 

Firbank 

... 65 

1 

6 

0 

Haynes' Blue Stem 

... 50 

1 

17 

0 

Marshall's No. 3 ... 

... 50 

1 

14 

3 

Thew 

... 50 

1 

7 

3 

Florence 

... 60 

1 

7 

2 


General Remarks. 

The results oDtained on the experiment plots and also By farmers generally 
througaout the North-west last season again emphasise the necessity for 
earlier ploughing of the land for wheat than is generally the case in these 
districts* Wherevet crops were sown seasonably on land long fallowed 
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(ploughed in July^ August^ September or October), or Bummer fallowed 
(j^ottgbed in January, February or early March), and then cultivated tm 
required to conserve the moisture supplied by the plentiful rains from 
February onwards, and to prevent the ground from being overrun with 
weeds, good results Avere obtained. These were the crops that stood the 
adverse spring conditions well. Summer fallowing, with cultivation of the 
fallow, can most confidently bo recommended to farmers. Results from past 
years have proved the value of such a practice. Many of the paddocks, 
especially in the older cultivated districts, are very dirty with wild oats airfi 
various classes of weeds, and here the value of a long fallow, with proper 
cultivation of the fallow, comes in by cleaning up the land as well as conserv- 
ing moisture. The wild oat pest will prove to be one of the most potent factors 
towards the introduction of fallowing. The best practice that can be recom- 
mended to nortli-Avestern farmers for the present is to leave out their older, 
continuously cropped, dirty paddocks this coming season and fallow them in 
the coming wiiit(‘r or early spring, keeping down any weed growth until after 
next harvest by grazing sheep on the land as required, and then from 
December or J anuary onvvards to cultivate the land as required to reap the 
full benefits from the fallow. The land sown with crop this coming season 
and ret|uired for cropping again the folloAving season should then be ploughed 
up as soon as possible after next harvest, the^ exact time being dependent <m 
the rainfall, as often in the summer the ground is too hard to plough properly. 

Having thus got the land in suitable condition for the production of 
profitable crops the best varieties of wheat, for either grain or hay as the case 
may be, should then be selected. Under the beading of variety trial these 
have already been discussed. 

Care should be exercised to avoid sowing too early in the season. On the 
rich soils of the North west, especially wiien well prepared, such a practice 
is liable to lead to a rank growth necessitating feeding off (which always 
results in more or less tramping of the ground) to avoid liability to lodging 
or frosting. Generally speaking from raid- April to mid- June in the earlier 
districts, and May and J une and slightly later in the cooler districts are the 
most suitable times for sowing. . Actual conditions at planting time will 
modify this general statement. Planting nbouid be earlier for hay than for 
grain. 

Special reference has already been made to the necessity for avoiding the 
mistakes in the past, and not to sow the early maturing or quick growing 
varieties for grain until about the middle of the sowing season has been reached. 


SOUTHEBM DISTRICT. 


H. 0. SXFNING, Inspector of Agriculture. 

Duuiira the 1913 season, wheat experiments — comprisii^ a variety triid 
and manurial and seeding experimezits — ^were eoadueted in fourteen diiSerent 
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dktriotB scattered through the south, on (he farms of the following wheat* 
growers : — 

Mr. M. J. Oarew, ^Selbourne,” Deniliquin. 

Mr J. Charles, ** Stoneleigh/ Grong Grong, 

Mr. J. G. Ohticileigh, ** Glenbrook,” Forest Creek. 

Mr, K. O. Eulenstein, Gracevale/' Henty. 

Messrs. D. and J. Gagie, « Spy Hill,” West Wyalong. 

Mr. F. Gollasch, Pine Park,” Milbrulong. 

Mr. A. Hannah, ** Hillview,” Nabba 

Messrs. C. H. and A. Halrae, " Burnley,” Germanton. 

Mr. G. Laidlaw, **Elm Park,” Jindera vid Albury. 

Mr. J. Phipps, ** Waratah,” Berrigan. 

Mr. J. Wesley Smith, Emerald Hill,” Ariali Park. 

Mr. B. J. Stocks, ** Linden Hills,” Cunningham, vid Harden. 

Mr. W. Tait, “ Stromnes.^,” Ringwood. 

Mr. F. H. Tout, Wanibanumba,” Young. 

The Season. 

Tn many respects the weather conditions of the past wheat-growing season 
were the antithesis of those of the preceding season. The year 1912 was 
characterised by a very dry autumn, wet winter, and good rains in November ; 
while in the year just completed, exactly the opposite occurred. Good rains 
ft 11 during the months of February, March, and May, as a result of which 
the soil was in excellent condition for drilling. In the earlier sown plots 
the seetl germinated well ; but in the case of the plots sown after the middle 
of May the germination was unsatisfactory, more so in the case of some 
varieties — particularly Marshalls No, 3 and Federation — the seed of which 
sprouted, but the embryo plants lacked vigour, and perished before reaching 
the surface. The growth on the plots sown early was satisfactory, but 
very slow growth was made by the crops sown in the later portion of the 
season. 

The winter was extremely diy and frosty, and the months of J uly and 
August were reported in many districts to have been the driest on record. 
To give stano idea of the paucity of the wint^u* and early spring rainfall, at 
Wyalong there were ten falls of rain from 27th June to 14th October, a 
period of 15| weeks, which totalled 99 points, the heaviest fall being 23 
points. 

To the lack of moisture daring this period may be attributed the absence 
fi'om the wheat ears of the bottom four or five spikelets, and the ears in the 
majority of instanoes contained only two grains per spikelet. 

In some districts a number of showers fell during September, but they 
were insufficient to sink any depth into the soil, and were therefore not dl 
mudb service* XTuseasottably hot weather prevailed during the first half of 
the month of October, and as this was at the most critical stage of the growth 
of (he wheat planj;, the crops suffered severely, especially the early varieties* 
The situation was just saved by opportune rain on 15th October, which was 
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supported by further falls during tbe remainder of the mouth. If these 
showers had been followed up by good rains in November, extraordinarily 
good yields would probably have resulted. But, in addition to a lack of 
rain at this time, hot dry winds persistently raged day after day, and as a 
consequence the ripening grain shook out badly from the crops in the early 
districts, while in the later districts the great drain on the moisture caused 
1 he crops to dry off prematurely, and therefore they did not yield up to appear- 
ances, Many theories have been advanced as to the cause of the disappointing 
yields in eastern Riverina, but to my mind they are due to tbe severity of 
the hot winds following on the extremely dry winter and early spring. 
When the crops were ready for the harvesters, though dry, they possessed a 
green tinge. 

Severe frosts occurred on 13th and 14th August after a prolonged period 
of dry weather, which injured many crops, particularly the early maturing 
varieties in the early districts, which at th*' time were just coming into ear. 
There were also late frosts on 26th and 27th September, but they were not 
sufficiently severe to do much damage except in low-lying situations. 

The sample of grain produced in the early districts was excellent, while a 
large proportion of that produced in the later districts was pinched. 

In the following table is shown the distribution of the rainfall during the 
growing period of the crops, at the fourteen farms where the experiment® 
were conducted. 


Tablk a, — S howing the RainfaT on the various Experiment PI )ts, 
Southern District, 1913. 


Month, 

1913. 

i 

1 

Ariah Park. 

0 

1 

£ 

i 

1 

eb 

8 

o 

ha 

O 

§ 

(2 

s 

■E 

09 

a 

o 

b 

bo 

a 

S 

c 

4> 

a 

1 

'A 

Germanton. 

Forest Creek. 

1 


Pts. 

Pte. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

PU. 

Pts. 

Pts, 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pta. 

ApHl 















May 

ris 

227 


'm 

179 

2^ ! 

i27 

169 

in 

io5 

i(>4 


ioo 


June 

181 

141 

122 

319 

124 

96 

i94 

218 

188 

121 

195 

io6 

178 

ins 

July 

32 

27 

»2 

57 

64 

82 j 

49 

€0 

48 

44 

60 

87 

21 

82 

August 

34 

48 

77 

88 

54 

46 1 

84 

■El 

95 


69 

147 


78 

September . . 

83 

68 

224 

190 

176 

156 

139 

119 

■El 

222 

165 

126 


189 

October 

169 

171 

156 

840 

126 

268 

262 

288 

225 

128 

266 

86 


166 

November . 



31 

28 

* • 


41 

81 

84 

62 

43 

26 


89 

December .. 















Total .. 

762 

€82 

1,006 

1,612 

713 

863 

898 

990 

912 

762 

892 

526 

556 

TO® 


Cultural Notes. 

Ringwocd^ — Soil, chocolate loam, new land ; ploughed 6 inches deep in 
July, 1912; harrowed in October; cultivated with spring-tooth cultivator 
in March and again in May before drilling ; seed drilled at the rate of 45 lb, 
per acre on 16th May; crop harrowed in August; harvested 6th, 9th, and 
1 2th December. 

MiJbridong- — Soil, red loam, which had been in cultivation for twenty eau ; 
I loughed 5 inches deep on Ist August, 1912 ; harrowed 10th September and 
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1 9th November ; cultivate*! with spring-tooth cultivator on 4th December 
and th April, and wi»h scarifier on 10»h February and 21st April ; seed 
dnlJe*! at the rate of 48 lb. per acre on 28th and ’29th April ; harvested 21st 
November and 5th December. Strong winds caused ripening grain to shake 
out badly. 

Berrigan, — Soil, red loam, which has been under cultivation for nineteen 
years ; ploughed 5 inches deep third week in J une, 1912; harrowed second week 
in August ; cultivated with disc cultivator first week in October and fourth 
week in February ; harrowed fourth week in March and third week in 
April ; seed drilled at the rate of 50 lb. per acre on Ist May ; heavy rain 
just subsequent to sowing beat the soil down, and necessitated loosening the 
surface with harrows ; harvested 24th November and 9th December. Strong 
winds caused ripening grain to shake out very badly. 

Grong Grong. — Soil, red loam, which has been cultivated for four years ; 
ploughed 6 inches deep in August, 1912; harrowed after ploughing; 
cul ivated with spring-tooth cultivator in February and April; harrowed 
before drilling ; seed drilled in 24th and 25th April at the rate of 45 lb. per 
acre ; crop harrowed in July ; harvested 24rth and 25th November. Strong 
winds caused ripening grain to shell out badly. Bunyip was affected by frost 
in August. 

Germunton, — Soil, loam, which had been out of cultivation for ten years, 
prior to which it had been cropped six times without manure ; ploughed 
5 inches deep in August, 1912; harrowed September; cultivated with disc 
cultivator in April ; harrowed prior to sowing ; se^-d drilled at the rate of 
55 lb. per acre on 9th and 10th June ; crop harrowed in August ; harvested 
23 rd and 24th December. Crops did not yield equal to pre-harvest 
ap« *earances. 

Henty, — Soil, loam; ploughed at the end of September, 1912; harrowed 
early in November ; cultivated with the disc cultivator early December, 
February, and April ; seed drilled at the rate of 50 lb. per acre on 23i d and 
24th May; harrowed after drilling; harvested 12th and 16th December. 
Germination not very satisfactory ; crops did not yield equal to appearances. 

Young* — Soil, sandy loam, new land ; ploughed 6 inches deep in Septem- 
ber ; harrowed ; cultivated with the spring-tooth cultivator both ways ; 
ploughed stcond time iu May ; seed drilled at rate of 45 lb. per acre on 2 Ist 
and 22nd May; harvested, 17 th and 18th December. Germination was not 
very satisfactory. Federation, llyiiier, and Cleveland plots were infested 
with blight and aphides. Crops did not yield equal to appearances. 

Nubbu. — Soil, red loam : third year in cultivation ; ploughed 5 inches 
deep in March, 1913; cultivated with the disc cultivator in ISay; drilled, 
26th and 27th May at rate of 48 lb. per acre ; crop harrowed in August; 
hsrvested, 12 th and 22nd December. Germination was very poor ; ‘‘take 
all ” patches were present in the crops. The crops did not yield equal to 
Oippearances before harvest. 
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Ariah Pnrk- — Soil, light clay, new land j ploughed 4J inches deep in July, 
1912 ; cultivated with disc cultivator in April ; drilled, 18th and 19th April 
at rate of 50 lb. per acre ; harvested, 28th and 29th November. Bunyip was 
affected by frost in August, and TazidUla King, Marshalls No. 3, Comeback, 
and Firbank were also slightly “ tipped.” Strong winds caused some of the 
ripening grain to shake out. 

Wyalong — ^Soil, clay loam, cultivated fire years ; ploughed 4 inches deep 
in July ; cultivated with spring-tooth cultivator in October and February ; 
harrowed before drilling ; seed drilled at rate of 45 lb. per acre ou 2 let and 
22nd April ; crop harrowed on 17th July ; harvested, 20th and 26th Novem- 
ber. Strong winds caused ripening grain to shake out badly. Bunyip was 
affected by frost. 

Forest Creek. — Soil, grey loam ; ploughed 5 inches deep on 14th October, 
1912 ; harrowed after ploughing ; cultivated with spring- tooth cultivator in 
November, April, and May ; seed drilled at rate of 50 lb. per acre on 29th 
May ; harvested, 24th and 26th December. Germination was very poor. 
Crops did not yidd equal to appearances. 

Harden. — Soil, sandy loam, second crop land ; ploughed 5 inches deep in 
September, 1912; harrowed after ploughing ; tmltivated with scariGcr Octo- 
ber, February, and May ; harrowed prior to drilling ; seed drilled at the rate 
of 50 lb. per acre on 9th and 10th May ; crop harrowed, September I 
harvestedi 8th December. Germination not very satisfactory. Crops did 
not yield equal to appearances. 

Dmiliguin. — Soil, light clay, new land ; previously wind swept, poor 
carrying country ; ploughed 4 inches deep in July, 1912 ; harrowed, Sep- 
tember and November; cultivated with spring- tooth cultivator in February 
and May; seed drilled on 6th May at tibe rate of 46 ib. per acre ; harrowed 
after drilling ; crop harrowed in July; harvestcHl, 3rd and 10 th December. 
Germination not very satisfactory. 

Alhury. — Soil, loam ; ploughed 4 inches deep in July, 1912 ; cultivated 
with the spring-tooth cultivator in October, February, April, and May ; 
drilled at the rate of 55 lb. per aero on 4th and 5th June ; harrowed after 
drilling ; harvested, 23rd and 24th December. Germination was very poor. 
Crops did noc yield equal to appearances. 

A Basis of Comparison. 

As the same varieties were not sown in all districts, the averages of the 
actual yields of each variety are not comparable. The average yields of 
Tandilla King and Federation, grown in all districts, are 24 bus. 6 lb. and 
21 bus. 49 Ib. respectively ; and, in order to arrive at the comparative value 
of I he remaining varieties, the yields of the other varieties ate only compared 
with that of Federation when sown on the same farms, and then reduced to 
a percentage basis. 

They may be converted into bushels, in which form they will probably be 
better understood, by now talcing 100 em equal to 21 bushels 49 lb., which is 
the average of the yields of Federation in all districts. The percentages 
and comparative yields of the varieties are thus worked out in Table 0. 



Ta&lB B. — Besttit^ of Variety Triak, Southern District, 1913. 
45 to 55 lb. per acre. Manure, 56 lb. superphosphate per i 
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TabIiB 0.— Showing Percentages and Comparative Yields of VarietieS| 
Southern District, 1913. 


Order 

of 

Merit. 

Variety. 

No. of 
Plots. 

Percentage. 

Comparative Yiekl. 

1 

Yandilla King 

14 

110-5 

bus. 

24 

lb. 

6 

2 

Bomen 

11 

101*7 

(actual average) 
22 11 

8 

Federation 

14 

100-0 

21 

49 

4 

Warren 

4 

97-9 

(actual average) 

21 21 

5 

Marshall's No. 3 

9 1 

95*7 

20 

63 

6 

Bayah .. 

3 1 

95-4 

20 

49 

7 

Thew 

o 

93-2 

20 

20 

8 

Rymor 

10 

92*6 

20 

12 

9 

Cleveland 

8 

90*3 

19 

42 

10 

Comeback 

3 

88*5 

19 

18 

11 

Cedar 

5 

841 

18 

21 

12 

Bunytp 

9 

80*8 

17 

3S 

13 

Firhank 

7 

70*6 

15 

2.3 

14 

Florence 

1 

1 

60-6 

11 

2 


Details of Varieties. 





Yandilla King has topped the 
iversge yields. This may have been 
expected, as the season was favour- 
able to the late maturing varieties, 
for an early germination was ob- 
tained, and the rains in October fell 
opportunely for them, wher< as they 
were ratlier late for earlier varieties. 
Such a long-season variety is not 
generally considered suitable for the 
drier districts, yet in all these dis- 
tricts it has outyielded all other 
varieties. It would, however, be 
unwise to recommend an extensive 
sowing on the experience of one 
season, but it would be a good plan 
to commence the sowing season u ith 
a small area of Yandilla King, thus 
enabling on earlier start with the 
Isowing than can be advised for main 
jPederalion crops, and giving a very 
, reasonable chance for good yields of 
^rain or hay. 

In the more favoured districtsi 
Yandilla King vies with Federation 
as a grain producer in addition to 
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providing the alternative of hay. When the atmospliero is moist it is a 
little tough" to strip. 

Bomefh on its first trial on the experiment plots, has given a very good 
account of itself. Jt is a tall-growing variety, with a tough straw that 
stands up well. It resisted the force of the strong winds, while other 
tall varieties ^ tangled up.” As it does not hold its grain well, more grain 
was lost by shelling than in the case of other varieties. It makes a rn[)id 
early growth, stools fairly well, and matun s a little later than Federation. 

Federation, — I’his is the first season since the initiation of the Farmer’s 
Experiment Plots, five years ago, that Federation has not topped (he yields. 
In some of the plots, sown during the later portion of the sowing period, (lie 
germination of Federation was very unsatisfactory, and has accounted to 
some extent for a decreased average yield. But the yields of varieties 
maturing as early as, or earlier than, Federation, suffered by the hot weather 
which prevailed early in October, following on the dry spell, and the rains on 
] 5th October came rather too late for them. If Federation has not come up 
to aniicipations ^is season, still it is safe to assert that it has not lost in 
popularity, and, particularly in the drier districts, it will still retain its 
premier position. 

Warren again upheld its reputation as a drought-resister, and this seas n 
averaged slightly less than Federation, The yidds suffered by reason of its 
weak straw, the winds playing havoc with it. 

MarahalVa 3. — The average yield suffered by reason of the poor 

germination on some of the late-sown plots. In the more favoured districts 
it rivals Yandilla King as the best dual-purpose wheat. While Yatidilla 
King is the more prolific yielder of grain, Marshall’s No. 3 is the better hay 
wheat. 

Bayah was given another trial, but failed to yield as well as FetVratio'-, 
which it closely resembles. As apparently it is not superior to Federation 
in any other respect, there is nothing to be gained by continuing its 
cultivation. 

Thew was tried on two plots, and averaged bet! or than the other early 
wheats. It is rather a better stooler than most of the early w heats, but is 
similar to them in the fact that it possesses a fairly weak straw, 

Bymer did not yield as well as in previous seasons. As it matures about 
the same time as Yandilla King, the season should have been equally favour- 
able to it. Owing to its rather weak straw, the crops in some districts 
lodged. 

Olevdand is another good dual purpose for culture in the colder portions 
of the South-west Slopes. It makes excellent hay, retaining a green colour 
down to the base. It matures later than any uf the other varieties sown on 
the plots, and therefore requires early sowing. Most of the grain produced 
by this vaviety^aa pinched. 
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Cedar was tried for the first time on the Southern district plots, and was 
tested against Comehacky another hard wheat, at Young, and yielded 3 bushels 
per acre more. When the atmosphere is moist it is very dij^malt to hardest. 

Bunyip . — The returns from Bunyip were rather unsatisfactory^ and, 
owing to its weak brittle straw, it lodged and gave great trouble at hafvestr* 
time, the harvesters frequently ** choking." Owing to this experimioe, 
the area sown to Bunyip in future will probably be largely reduced. 
Bunyip^s peculiar merit is its early maturity, and its use can be reoow- 
mended when it is particularly desired to make a sowing very late in the 
season. 

Firhanky on account of its weak straw, tangled up badly. It is essentially 
a hay wheat ^ as the straw ripens it liecomes too brittle to be of value as a 
grain producer. 

In a few districts a plot was sown with a variety selected by the farmers 
for comparison with those recommended by the Department. The yields are 
here given, compared with a departmental variety requiring about the same 
length of season for growth. 


TiJBLE D. — Shoving the Results from Farmers Variety as compared with 
that recommended by the Department, Southern District, 1913. 


District. 

fanner's Variety. 

Yield 
per acre 

Departmental Variety. 

VieM 
per acre. 

Milbralong 

Wallace 

bus. lb. 
24 33 

Yat.dilla King 

bus. lb. 
30 33 

Deniliquiu 

Rattling Jack 

17 4G 

»» ♦» 

25 18 

Harden 

Lotz 

17 53 

>» j» 

20 6 

Wyalong 

Dart’s Imperial 

27 7 

” M ...j 

24 0 

1 

Grong Grong 

Improved Steinwedel. . . 

25 20 

J'^Mluiation ... 

24 10 

Bingwood 

Federation (ungraded) 

83 13 

,, (graded).. 

35 41 

Ariah Park 

>f »» 

21 52 

»» >» 

22 14 


It will be seen that the departmental variety yielded better in every instance 
but two. At Wyalong, Dart’s Imperial yield^ 3 bushels 7 lb. better than 
Yandilla King, and at Qrong Grong Improved Steinwedel yielded 1 bushel 
10 lb. more than Federation, These two varieties are recognised as high 
yielders, but are not included in the Department’s recommendations, owing 
to theii fiour-strength being below standard. At Ringwood and Ariah Park 
the farmer’s ungraded Federation seed was tested against the Department’s 
graded seed, and resulted in an increase of 2 bushels 28 lb. and 22 lb. per 
acee, respectively, in favour of graded seed, or a monetary return of 7s. (>d. 
per acre at Ringwood, and Is. per acre at Ariah Park, for an outlay of 4id., 
which is the cost of grading 45 ib, seed at fid. per bushel. 
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Haamiial Experiment. 

In all districts^ a plot was sown without manure for comparison with the 
manured plot of the same variety, with the following results : — 


Table B. — Showing Results of Manurial Trial, Southern District, 1913. 


District. 


No manure. 

Manured with 
Superi>h 08 phate 
at rate of 66 lb. 
per acre. 

Increase |t«r 
acre due to 
manure. 



bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

Wyalong 

Federation 

15 

42 

21 

16 

5 

34 

Nubba 

,, 

16 

23 

18 

36 

2 

13 

Milbrulong 

>1 ••• 

18 

17 

28 

15 

9 

58 

Ariah Park 

>» ••• 

19 

2 

22 

U 

3 

12 

Berrigan 

»* 

20 

37 

20 

42 

6 

5 

Forest Creek 


10 

1 

16 

5 

6 

4 

Harden 

CleA^eland 

14 

6 

14 

14 

0 

8 

Gerinanton 

,, ... 

23 

10 

20 

39 

(-) 2 

31 

Aibury 

,, 

7 

37 

13 

3-2 

5 

65 

Young i 

Marsball'a No. 3 

17 

44 

2*2 

35 

4 

51 

Henty 

>1 >t 

13 

1 

19 

29 

6 

28 

Grong Grong... 

Bunyip 

U 

9 

15 

24 ! 

! 1 

15 

Bing wood 1 

»♦ i 

23 

45 

26 

32 1 

1 - 

47 

Heniliqutn | 

I 

*» •». 1 

6 

35 

10 

37 

i 

4 

2 


Average ... . 

15 

43 

19 

— i 

43 ; 

1 4 

! 

0 


<— ) DienoU’8 decrease. 


Comi>ared with the unmanured plo<.R, the yields of the manured plots range 
from an increase of just under 10 bushels at Milbrulong to a decrease of 
bushels at Gerinanton. The reason of this decrease is attributed to the 
fact that the unmanurod plot benefited considerably more by the spring 
rains, as it was not so forward at the time, manure having the effect of 
hastening maturity, which, in an ordinary season, is an advantage. It illus- 
trates how unwise it is to rely ejitirely on the results of one season *s experi- 
ments, for in the previous season’s test, on similar land on the same farm 
and with the same variety, the plot manured with 56 lb. superphosphate per 
acre yielded 1 1 bushels more than the unmanured plot. 

It is also due to the abnormal season that the average increased yield 
of 4 bushels per acre is lower tlian the average increase of previous 
experiments. 

Seeding Test. 

In order to ascertain the quantity of seed that should be sown to obtain 
the liest result®, plots were sown with varying quantities of seed, viz., 65 3b., 
55 lb., 45 lb., 35 lb., and 25 lb. per acre. In seven districts a poor stooling 
variety (either Bu«yip or Firl>ank), and in a similar number of districts a 
good stoolor (viz., Federation), was used. 
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Table P. — Showing results of Seeding Tests, Southern District, 1913, 


D.strut. 

1 Variety. 

65 lb. seed 
per oore. 

55 1b. seed 
per acre. 

43 1b seed 
per acre. 

SB lb. seed 
per acre. 

25 lb seed 
per acre. 



bus. lb. 

bag. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. lb. 

Grong Gronflt 

federation ... 

24 40 

24 10 

24 

10 

21 

44 

19 30 

Kingwood 

„ 

37 a) 

35 46 

35 

41 

32 

48 

27 50 

Demliquin 

„ 

14 46 

16 28 

14 

12 

14 

8 

11 44 

German ton 


17 14 

21 fO 

22 

8 

20 

26 

18 38 

Albury 

„ ... 

18 0 

18 62 

16 

2 

12 

40 

0 60 

Young 

if ... 

20 26 

16 8 

20 

28 

16 

10 

12 18 

Henty 

it 

23 36 

21 56 

23 

26 

21 

15 

18 45 

Wyalong 

Bunyip 

10 4 

11 3G 

li 

34 

10 

r4 

12 12 

Nubba 

Si ••• 

22 60 

21 46 

17 

46 

18 

24 

15 56 

Ariah Park 

,, ... 

12 38 

13 22 

14 

0 

14 

45 

15 27 

Berrigan 


22 28 

25 34 

22 

4 

23 

18 

20 2 

Forest Creek 

1, ... 

19 34 

10 36 

18 

14 

15 

54 

11 58 

Harden 

Firbank 

18 16 

IG 53 

]G 

3 

15 

0 

12 •.^3 

Milbrulong 

it 

20 6 

19 4 

10 

32 

19 

6 

18 12 

Average of all plots 

19 50 

20 4 

10 

40 

18 

10 1 

IJ 4 


The suits of the test at Wyalong and Ar'.ah Park may A,ppcar strange, 
partigularly in the case of a poor stooling variety like Bunyip, as they are 
the reverse of what might fiavo been expected. This is attributed to a 'severe 
frost which occurred after a dry spell just as the ears of Bunyip were 
beginning to emerge froin the blade. As the heavier the seeding the more 
advanced was the crop, fo proportionately were the crops affected by the 
frost.' A reference to tlje above table will show the average yields of the 
good stoolers and poor "stoolers, as well as the average of the whole of the 
yit-lds from the plots sown at, the diffei^t raiuh. In the case of the poor 
stooling varieties the 55 Ib.T^iteeding g^aVe the best results, v.!i:lo the plots 
Sown with 45 lb. of Federation' yielded the best average, bea ing out the 
advioe constantly given, that poor stoolers should rec\)i\o a heavier seeding. 
According to the average yields of all plots, the 55 lb. seeding has given the 
best results, and this in a very dry season ; 45 lb. of seed per acre ^as long 
been regarded as a sort of a standard rate for sowing, but witli the i n;;^roved 
methods of recent years this quantity may wr!i be increased. It is, however, 
unwise to fix any definite standard, fonljore arc many factors that rnu^t 
influence the rate of sowing, the principal of whicli are district, variety, 
and time of sowing. Taking 60 lb. as a happy medium, rather less seed 
should be sown in a dry district, or of a good steeling variety, or when 
sowing early; and a larger quantity shruhl be town for the opposite of 
these conditions. 

Other conditions that should influence the df»termination of the amount of 
seed to sow are lliC fertility of the soil, tlio size of the seed, and the condition 
of the seedrbed. 
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WHEAT EXPERIMENTS, 1913. 

LIMINO WHEAT LAND. 

H. C. STENINO, lospector of Agriculture. 

As previously very little has been done in this State to test the effect on 
the wluat }i6ld of an application of lime to the soil, the results of an 
experiment in liming wheat land, which was conducted during the past 
season at Rock view,” Old Junee, by the Department in conjunction with 
Mr. F. L. C. Ridgway, who manages the property for the Scottish Australian 
Investment Company, Limited, should be of considerable interest to all 
wheat-growers. 

An irea of 22 acres had already been limed, when it was placed at the 
disposal of the Department for experimental purposes ; also two plots had 
received an application of Tiiomas* Phosphalt-, oiio on the limed area and 



Ume Piftributor at work. 

the other on the unlimed area, in order to make a trial of what is known as 
the system of “double manuring.” The Thomas’ Phosphate was applied 
some months before the sowing period, and a small quantity of superphosphate 
as a “starter” was drilled in with the seed. The site of the experiments was 
an old cultivation paddock, which had been cropped for from sixteen to twenty 
years, or perhaps longer. The land was spring fallowed, being ploughed 
6 inches deep in September, 1912, and then harrowed after ploughing. On 
the 28th September the Thomas’ Phosphate was drilled in at the rate of 
156 lb. per acre on the two plots intended for the “double manuring” 
experiment. Slaked Hme was applied at the rate of 58S lb« per acre in 
October by means of a Jack’s Lime Distributor, which spreads the lime 
uniformly, and the land was subsequently harrowed. Shortly prior to 
sowing the land was cultivated with the spring-tooth cultivator, and the 
drilling of the I6eed was ooiumenced on 12th May, 1913. Sowing was 
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delayed by rain, ^nd oomplated on 20lb May. Aftw sowing, the land was 
harrowed. Federation wheat was bow?' on * v^iiole area at the rate of 
48 lb. per acre. 

The crops were harvested on 16<h and idth December, and they did not 
yield nearly as well as their pre-harvest appearance indicated, owing to a 
proportion of the ears drying off prematurely, under the influence of t!» dry 
weather and prevalent hot winds during Kovember, following on an extremely 
dry winter. 

The rainfall during the growing period, registered at Rockview/^ was 9*S7 
inches, distributed as follows : — 


Mouth. 


Points. 

May ... 

... ... •«. 

... 154 

June ... 

... ... ... 

... 128 

July ... 


... 82 

August 


... 97 

September 


... 183 

October 


... 229 

November 


... 64 


Total 

... 937 


Unfortunately, the area of unlimed land available for comparative experi- 
ments was not as large as could have been desired, but where it was possible 
to make ooinparisons there was a material increase in the yields of the limed 
ploti^ as diown by the following result® : — 


Yistns m Aaas. 


Manure per Aere. 

Uniiined PloUi. 

J 

limed How. j 

Inereanedue to 
Uow. 

NoMMUiure 

56 lb. BomarphoqhM.U 

155 lb. Tbow* 

85 lb. Superphosphate j 

bus. lb. 

15 80 

14 48 1 

16 51 1 

1 

bas. lb. 

10 0 

16 44 

90 51 

bus. lb. 

8 If 

8 56 

4 0 


The remainder of the limed area was devoted to a inanurial experiment, 
wHcb resulted as follows i — 


Manure. 

TW per Acre. 

lucrea«e tiue to 

liMiure. 

No manure 

72 lb. fluperpboBphate 

56 lb. Superphosphate 1 

14 lb. Sulphate ot Potash / '** 

56 lb. Bone-dust 

28 Bk. Boaedast 1 

2$ Ih Supsrphe^bate j *** 
56 lb. Thomas* Imosphate ... 

bus. lb. 

16 84 

95 48 

21 80 

10 46 

22 9 

22 80 

bos. lb. 

9 9 

4 56 

8 12 

5 85 

5 56 


The time obtained for this experiiiient was rock lime, whi^ was ftuhse* 
^psenHy slalmd in the paddock prioff to appljing, by adding euflidlent water 
to bxeak it down into a powder. 1!ha« a saving was made in freight and 
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handling ; 4 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 18 lb. of rock-lime producing, when slaked, 
5 tons 16 cwt. 0 qrs. 8 lb. The price of the lime was 27s. 6cl. per ton, and 
the freight from Ooulburn to Bwkview Skiing was 58. per ton, bags being 
supplied from Bockview ” to contain the lime during transit. 

Thus the total cost of the lime at Bockview Siding was 32a 6d. ton* 
Mr. liidgway supplies the following particulars of the expenses incurred in 
connection with the application of the lime for this experiment : — 

£ a d. 

Bock'lime, 4 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 18 lb. at 328. 6d. per ton 7 10 

Cartage from Siding to Paddock ... 0 5 3 

Slaking lime, carting water, and driving lime distributor 2 4 3 

Horse feed, sundries, Ac 10 0 

Total Cost £10 10 6 

The total area limed was 22 acres 0 naxis 38 j^erches, and the cost per 
acre works out at 98. 5|cL An increase in the wheat yield of 3^ to 
4 bushels per acre, valued at 10s. 6d. to 12s., has resulted from an application 
of lime costing 9s, 5^. per acre to apply, slK)wi]ig a net gain of Is. to 28, 6d. 
per acre in one .season. The full effect of an application of lime, however, is 
not exhausted in one year, and the benefit of an application of cwt. will 
probably be manifest for three or four years. The whole cost, therefore, 
should not be charjyed against the first yearns crop ; and if spread over the 
number of years the effect of the lime is observable, it must result in a 
very payaV>le proposition. 

'J'he experimental area will again be sown next season, when the cumu- 
lative effect of the lime and the residual effect of the fertilisers will be noted. 
Of <^ollrse, it is not to be expected that all soils will readily respond to liming, 
much depending u}x>n the amount of lime naturally present in the soil ; but 
on soils deficient in lime, and containing high percentages of iron and 
alumina, the wheat yield should be greatly increased. In such soils the 
phosphoric acid, occurring naturally in the soil or applied in the form of 
superphosphate, is held in combination with the iron and alumina, and thus 
locked up in insoluble phosphates, nmdering the phosphoric acid inert, even 
when present in large quantities. When lime is applied to these soils the phos- 
phoric acid combines with the lime, and it is then in a more available form. 

Potash, which generally occurs in the soil in rather unavailable forms, is 
also rendered more available by liming. The lime takes the place of potash 
in the insoluble compounds, thus leaving it in a form in which it may 
readily be absorbed by tlie plant roots. 

Many other benefits, physical and biological, as well as chemical, may be 
derived by liming tlie soil, but it is not proposed to deal with them in this 
report. 

During the coming season further experiments will be conducted at 
Bockview” on a larger area, when more conclusive results should be 
obtained. One*third of the area has already been limed at the rate of 
10 cwt. per acr^ one-third at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre, and one-third has 
l;>een left unlimecL 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

W. K. BIRKS, B.Sc. Agrio., Inspector of Agriculture. 

Throughout ^he Western district proper, eight farmers^ plots were established 
for the year 1913. The season was characterised, as in other parts of the 
State, by a favourable autumn, followed by a short winter and an exceptionally 
dry spring. Little or no useful rain fell over the greater part of the district 
from the end of June until mid-October. Fairly general, moderate rains 
then occurred, proving sufficient to save those crops which had been e*ble to 
withstand the long dry spell, but too late to be of maximum benefit to the 
early maturing wheats. Thus, in most cases, with reference to the plots, the 
rain fell at the time when the ear was well developed in the early varieties, 
Bunyip and Firbank, whereas with the later varieties, Rymer, 
Yandilla King, &c., the ear was still well down in the shot blade. The latter 
varieties were thus benefited to a greater extent than the earlier ones, and 
this no doubt accounts in some measure for their marked superiority in 
fields, as indicated in Table I below. In this list Federation occupies sixth 
place in order of yield, and the same reasoning probably applies here. It 
was more advanced, and therefore able to derive less beneHt from the 
October rains than any of the varieties surpassing it in average yield. Had 
these rains been much longer delayed the returns all through would have 
been much poorer, and the order of superiority of yield would have been 
greatly altered. Probably, the early varieties and Federation would all 
have yielded better than the later ones. This year’s results cannot, therefore, 
be taken as a criterion in comparing the relative merits of any of the early 
with any of the late wheats tried. 


Table I. — Variety Trial, Western District, 1913. 


Name of Experimenter. 

Il 


i 

c 

e 

4 

2 

a 

i'5 

h 

1 



Variety. 


« 

t 

? 

|| 

‘"'I- 

II 

J. Bey 
Forbea. 

it 

II 

Is 

It 

k 



< 


*-a 



Q 

•-J 

H 





bue. lb. 

tme. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bos. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

lUmer 

warren 


21 89 

27 9 

24 29 

22 8 

16 44 

17 48 





19 88 


21 27 


19 41 


21 83 

21 2 

13 62 

Yandilla KiriK 


19 5 

22 88 

21 34 

23 6 

21 29 

18 27 

18 61 

11 4 

16 SI 

Bomen.. 


IH 56 

.... 

20**86 




19 88 

18 11 


Manbaire No. 3 


18. 28 

28 21 



17 86 

17 46 

18 2 

Nedcmtion 


18 6 

28 86 

.... 

22 42 

24**46 

13 22 

18 ’ 7 

It 6 

Bayah 

Robe 


17 67 
17 16 

22 2 

.... 

17* 19 

18* *44 

.... 

16* *46 

18 62 

Oomeback .. 


16 8 

li* *46 

.... 

18 18 

14 28 


18 *68 

10 *ii 

Rnnyip 


16 1 

18 29 

♦11 2 

18 88 

10 1 

18* *27 

16 *6 

14 22 

13 2 

Ftrtiank 


14 9 


16 40 




16 21 


10 26 

Florence 


14 8 



20 61 

13* 11 

14* 26 

10* *51 

10 66 

Zealand 


12 1 

7“« 

16* *6 

.... 



12”*7 

Cedar 

Cleveland 


.... 


.. 1 

.... 

.... 


18**26 



.... 



.... 

• • • • 

12 * 20 



S^rmeri* Seed- 











Purple Stravr .. 
Jade 


.... 


.... 

.... 

18 *i2 

20 47 

.... 

.... 

• 4 

Farmeria Friend 




.... 

.... 

.... 

13 1 

1 

.... 


.... 


* Not compurftblo ; lown later. 
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Table I shows the yi**ld of each variety at each of the eight plots. In the 
cases of -those tried in more than one plot, the results are averaged and the 
varieties. ere arranged in order of merit. 

These results are from plots sown at the rate of— 

45 lb. seed, per acre. 

56 lb. superphosphate per acre. 

While the averages are given for convenience, these are not strictly com- 
parable, inasmuch as all the varieties were not sown on the whole of the plots, 
and in the case of Rymer, no sov/ings were made at Mungeribar, Gilgandra, 
and Manildra, where the yields of Yandilla King were on the decidedly low 
side. 

Yandilla King, which was sown under fairly 'uniform conditions on all 
the plots, has been taken as the standard, whereas Bunyip, also sown on all 
the plots, had one plot sown later, which materially diminished its yield on 
that farm. 

By comparing the yields of the difforent varieties with that of Yandilla 
Eing on a percentage basis, a somewhat fairer method of comparison may be 
used, though in the case of varieties sown only on one or two plots, which 
have given unduly high or low yields, the method is still open to objection. 

In addition to the percentage, an assumed comparative yield is given on 
the basis of Yandilla King’s actual average yield of 19 bushels 5 lb. over tho 
eight plots. 


SuMMART OF VARIETY Trial, Western District, 1913. 


Order of 
Merit. 

Variety. 

No. of 
Plots. 

Percentage. 

Comparative Yield. 

1 

Bom«n 

2 

126*4 

bus. lb. 

24 7 

2 

Warren 

6 

110*3 

21 3 

3 

Bayah 

2 

106*6 

20 19 

4 

Rytner 

5 

100*9 

19 15 

5 

Yandilla King 

8 

100*0 

10 5 (actual) 

6 

Federation 

6 

96*8 

18 28 

7 

Marahairs No. 3 

6 

96*2 

18 10 

8 

Florence 

5 

82*1 

15 40 

9 

Comeback ... 

5 

80*6 

15 23 

•10 

Bunyip 

8 

78*7 

15 1 (actaal) 

11 

Bobs 

3 

78*3 

14 57 

12 

Firbank 

3 

75 9 

14 29 

13 

Zealand 

3 

67*2 

10 50 


fCedar ... .... 

1 

121 4 

23 10 • 

... 

tOleveland ... 

1 

66*8 

12 45 


• One plot sown later, and thus the yield la not quite oomparable, 
t As Oedar and Cleveland were only sown on one plot, no order of merit is asrifi^nod. 


In every cose the plots were situated on land fallowed in tho winter or 
early spring of 1912— that is on ^ long fallow.” No doubt it was this fact 
alone which enabled the wheats to withstand the very severe spring. At 
Nelungaloo, however, a portion of the plot of each variety was sown on land 
summer-ploughed (in Jwuafy, 1913), and these were harvested separately. 
The striking results due to the fallowing five set out in Table II. 
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Table IL — Fallow Test at Kelungaloo, 1918. 


Variety. 1 

li^lowea 

Plot. 

Dnfallow'ed 

Plot. 


bus. 

lb. 

bns. 

lb. 

Kymer 

27 

2 

15 

15 

Yandilla King 

22 

38 

13 

36 

Bayah 

22 

2 

12 

57 

Federation 

23 

35 

18 

2 

Comeback 

18 

45 

9 

42 

Bonyip 

18 

29 

6 

36 

Zeakuid 

7 

51 

5 

36 

Marshall*a No. 3 (manured) 

23 

21 

14 

25 

,, ,, (not mamired) ... 

21 

19 

14 

40 

Average 

20 

1 

11 

46 


That is to say, there was a difference of bushels per acre in favour of 
the fallowed poison of the area. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the effect of superphosphate on 
fallowed and unfallowed ground. Marshall’s No. 3 was treated with and with- 
out manure as indicatod, and it will be seen from Table II the manure produced 
an increased yield of 2 bushels 2 lb. per acre, a result in accord with those 
obtained in the other plots {vide Table III), whereas on the unfallowed 
ground the manure had a slightly prejudicial effect. This, of course, corre- 
sponds with general experience, namely, that in dry areas manure gives the 
best results only on well fallowed and thoroughly worked land. This fact 
possibly accounts for, to some extent, the popular prejudice against manure, 
which undoubtedly exists in certain parts of the district. Superphosphate has 
frequently been tried privately with a crop put in on stubble or new ground, 
and because no apparent result has been noted, the practice of manuring has 
been abandoned or its adoption — ^locally — hindered. Such a test, however, by 
no means settles the matter. 

The results of the manurial trials conducted in connection with the plots 
are set out in Table III. At each locality a plot of one of the wheats was 
sown without manure beside the normal manured plot, and the differences in 
favour of the manure are shown below. 


Table III, — Manurial Trial, Western District, 1913. 


Locality. 

Variety. 

1 cwt. Sii)er- 
phospbate. 
per acre. 

TSo manare 

BiEereziee. 




bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

TuUamore ... 


Marshaira No. 3 ... 

20 

35 

18 

31 

2 

4 

Wellington 


Yandiiia King 

21 

29 

15 

87 

5 

52 

Forbes 


Federation... ... 

22 

42 

19 

40 

3 

2 

Gilgandra ... 


Bunyip 

14 

22 

12 

52 

1 

30 

Maaildfa 


,, 

13 

2 

12 

20 

0 

42 

Brandab ... 

... 

Rymer 

17 

43 

13 

17 

4 

26 

Ndungaloo 

... 

Marshaira No. 3...* 

23 

21 

21 

19 

2 

2 

Hmigeribar 


Firbank 

16 

21 

12 

35 

2 

46 


Average 

... <•« t** 

18 

34 

15 

46 

2 

48 
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Tks) ii>yarif 0 baaiials par aot'i^^represeats ia money va^lue 

8 ft. 4d.y taJcing w]iaat^«t iW buahei. The value oi the ^ cwi of super- 
INhoftphate may be eet down sJI» 2ft. 9d at the antaide^ leaving a net return of 
bft. 74. par acre — ma iiVmBeidemble amount in dealing with large areas. And 
further^ it must be aonoaded the fteason, owing to the dry spell at the critical 
pariod of groirth, was anythii^ but favourable for obtaining the best results 
from maniice. 

Bute ct Seeding .Test. 

was also oondaoted ihrongbout the district One variety in each 
locality was sown in five separate plots with varying amounts of seed. The 
results from the whole district may be summarised as follows : — 

Table IY.— Bate deeding Testi Wastarn District, 1913. 


fteedeoem 

l»«r«e»e. 

Yield. 

(Average vMt.) 

ih. 

hlML 

Ih. 

25 

13 

55 

m 

16 

66 

46 

16 

28 

55 

17 

15 

65 

17 

23 


Thus, up to 56 lb. of seed per acre tlie increase in yield m each case more 
than compensates for the extra seed sown ; and the addition then of a further 
10 Ih. of seed gave only 8 !b. extra in ywid. 

In cooidnsion, refernitg back to the general averages, it will he ctoted that 
slthough Ihey are satiftfectory on ftie whole, some haidy payable retumii 
were harvested. On further analyms, however, it will he seen that these 
-occurred almost exclusively in three localities where seeci^g was unavoidably 
delayed. This forms, perhaps, tho most striking demon stration these plots 
have provided, as showing the imperative necessity for finishing off seeding 
promptly at the right season. Table V shows the average returns of the 
whole plot in each locality, tegeiher with the dates of seeding and tiio total 
rainfall during growth. 


Taule oI imd T^^tdl Bainfall, Western District, 1913. 


Plot. 

Avernf e Tiiftd. 

Dele of Seedxnvr- 

RainftUl. 

IWinighlof).,* 

Torow ... 

wmiueML 

Hungeribar .!! 

Oilgftuidra 

ijtariUta* ^ 

XnUMiiore.,, _ 

l»u». lb. 

19 m 

19 28 

in m 

13 68 ' 

15 45 

13 42 
la IS 

10 56 1 

86 Apnt 
fS May 

? - 

10 Itme ^ 

u , 

inches. 

7^61 

624 

8-82 

9-64 

6*75 

8-39 

5-70 

520 

5-72 


ft«d the area was sown in two s.etkuuiaa 
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The order of yields is thus almost preoisely the same as the order in which 
the plots were sown — that is to say, the date of seeding practically determined 
the fate of the crop irrespective of locality, soil, and, to a certain extent, 
of rainfall also. Those planted before the end of May gave payable returns, 
while the June-sown plots were doubtful succe^se^s commercially. Certainly 
the June-sown plots received from 2 to»3| inches of rain less than the others, 
but with their relatively poor germination, poor stooling, and poor growth 
generally, it is doubtful whether any quantity of rain would have enabled 
them to overcome the very severe handicap of late seeding. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

MUDGEE-COONABABABRAN LINE. 

J. W. SHAW, Assistant laspector. 

Wheat experiments were carried out at three differ’ent centres on this line 
during the past season, the names and addresses of the experimenters being 
as follows : — 

Mr. E. Loneragan, “ Wallinga,” Mudgee. 

Mr. F. S. Stacy, Cumbandry,” Gulgong. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman, ‘‘Wargundy/^ Oraboon. 

At each centre the plots were devoted to a trial of different varieties, and a 
seeiling experiment to tost the effect on the ydeld of grain, by sowing as near 
4IS possible at the following rates per acre — 25, 35, 45, 55, 65 lb. res^jectively. 
Five plots of the same variety were sown at i3ach place, with the exception of 
Mudgee, where owing to a bad patch of ground, only foui* plots were sown ; 
the drill was set to sow as near os possible to the amounts mentioned above, 
ao the results should give some idea of tlie effect of what may be classed as 
thin, medium, and thick sowing. 

Cultural Operations. 

Mudgee. — Soil, whitish clay loam; disc ploughed, September, 1912; two 
cultivations, the first in December, the second just prior to planting; sown, 
19th April ; seed, 45 lb. ; superphosphate, 56 lb. ; fed-off, 17th and 18th July; 
harrowed, 20th July; again harrowed on 11th August; harvested, 2nd 
December. 

Qulgimg. — Soil, red clay loam ; disc ploughed, Sefjte.Tiber, 1912 ; two disc 
cultivations, first in December, second just prior to g , sown, 17th April; 
seed, 45 lb. ; superphosphate, nil (owing to accident to fertiliscir gear) ; one 
plot roanurerl by sowing broadcast, at the rate of about 2 cwt. per acre ; 
harvested, 27th November. 

CVa6oow.~-Soil, red loam ; disc-ploughed, July, 1912; harrowed yust after 
ploughing ; again harrowed in September; disc cultivated in January, 1913, 
and again just prior to sowing; sown, 25th April; seed, 45 lb.; super- 
phosphate, 56 lb. ; harvested, 26th November. 
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The Season. 

The autumn of 1913 was a very favourable one, and quite the revers^^ to 
that of the previous year. It will be remembered that in 1912 no rain of any 
value fell until early in June, with the result that the bulk of the early 
sown wheat lay dormant in the ground for several weeks, and did not 
germinate until well into the month of Juno. At each of the three centres 
(Mudgee, Gulgong, and Cral)Oon), more rain was recorded for the months of 
March, April, and May last year than for any otlier months of the year* 
The result was that all the wheat sown during this period germinated within 
a few days, and the weather lieing veiy» mild induced a vigorous early growth. 
The month of May proved very wet, }>articularly at Craboon, where G82 
points were registered. This had the effect in many instances (»f delaying 
sowing opera' ions, and accounts for a considerable amount of latt** sown 
wluiat. The early sown crops throughout the three districts gave great 
promise up to the beginning of August, but the remainder of the month and 
September proved very dry, and the wheat being well forward, suflTered a 
8ev(TC check. This was must notic(»Able on stuljble land, as the moisture 
conserved on fallowed areas was sufficient to tide the crops ov(t the dry 
spell. The dry conditions affeci^nl the earl}' maturing whmts most, as it was 
at this pori(Kl that varieties like Bunyip, Fiibank, -i'c., neexied moisture to 
ensure good yi^*lds, 

Ko sesere were the weather conditions during September, and the early 
part of Octoln r, that fanmu’s in many instan<*(\s decided to cut the crops for 
hay, as tin* prospc.'jts of a grain harvest aj>prared very doubtful. Good rains 
wer,^ received during the latter part of Gctob^r and November, and as a 
re ult some splendid crops of the later maturing wheats were liarvesuxl ; the 
rains came at the time which suited these, wliereas it was too lati* for the 
early maturing wheats. 

Early and Late Wheats, and Time of Sowing. 

Despite all that has l)een written from time to time on this subject, there 
is ample rea^-on to believe that a great conflict of opinion still exists amongst 
farmer as to the correct meaning of the terms, ‘‘early maturing’^ and “late*' 
maturing wheals. Almost every year cases occur where crops fail, or are 
reduced in yield as a result of sowing varieties in their wrong season ; in 
the one under review farmers appear to have made more mistakes in this 
direction than in anything else. 

Take as an example the four main early varieties recommendtHl by the 
Department, viz., Bunyip, Firbank, Florence and Comeback. Under no 
consideration is it advisable to sow any one of these wheats (unless it be 
intended to feed-off) before the middle of May, otherwise it is very probable 
the crops will come into ear too early an<i get badly frosted. 

The meaning to be conveyed in the words “early maturing” varieties, is 
that these wheats occupy the land for a shorter length of time, or in other 
words grow more quickly after grirmination than do the late maturing 
varieties. There are a great number of farmers who have misconstrued this 
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into just an opposite meaning, a«id in some instances these early maturing 
\arieties haw been sown in April, and in odd cases m early as March. 
This is a very serious mistake, as the crops will in all probability <JOme into 
ear ciuri^g tlie winter or early ifiring, and wall be practically ruined by being 
frosted. Parmers wcmld have bir better results if they paid a little more 
attention to the season and general characteristics of the varieties they 
intend to cultivate, as negligence in this direction may result in very heavy 
losses. 

17eeding-Off. 

Owing to the very favourable autumn and uiild winter conditions, the 
plots at Mudgt^e O^rticularly the earlier varieties) became too forward, and 
it was found necessary to feed them off with sheep. This was clone on the 
17th and IStli of July, after which the land was thoroughly harrowed. A 
number of farmers wdio were anxious to take achantage of the, eju*ly autumn 
rains, and sowed varieties irrespective of their season, soon found that their 
crops were too far forward, and if the growth was not checked, they would 
get frosted. Those who adopted the wise practice of carrying a flock of sheep 
on the farm, were able to save tlie situation by feeding off. Odicr farmers 
would have liked to buy sheep to eat off their crops, but the scarcity and high 
prices ruling during last winter for sheep suitable for fattening were greatly 
against purchasing at that time. Wie result was that many croj>s wliich 
could have been saved by feeding-off were practically ruined }>y frost as a 
result of coming into ear too early. As a general rule the best yields are 
seldom obtained from fed off crops, and it is always wis^' to avoid this 
operation if possible by sowing varieties in their proper season. 

Occasionally it becomes necessary to feed-off lightly. Even whe n varietitvs 
ai-e sown at tlie right time, it must be roinemborfsd that it is very easy to 
do more harm than good by feeding^ff, and under no consideration should 
it be done too late in the season. Generally speaking it is not advisable to 
feod-off after July, as should ft dry spring follow, the crojis do not rc^covtT 
from the check caused by the feeding off, and the yields are invariably lig.it. 
The sheep jahould never be turned on the crop when the land is wet, 
and the feeding should be done as quickly as possible ; if left on the crop too 
long they make tracks through the paddock, and tiMiiip th*^? land into a very 
hard condition which seriously affects the secoad growth. After feetling-off, 
the Laid *shouId always be thoroughly barrow^ed to break the tramped surface, 
and conserve as inucli moisture as possible. 

VUlowing. 

The good <»btained on the eacpeiiment plots in each district are due 
to the fact that tbe land was well fallowed. Farnier^ see the benefits to be 
derived from this operatioo from year to year, but appe;ir almost frightened 
to give it a fair trial for fear it will not pay. Although some good crops 
were to be seen growing on kincl that had not iieen fallowed, fanners must 
not imagine that this will liappen every year. It caa safely be said that tbe 
only payable method of growing wheat from year to year in this State, is bf 
adopting a rigid system of fallowuig. A very noticeable feature during the 
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rfry apritig of laafc year wa» ciiiri^renco between the t rops grown on fah 
4:>wed land m oomp^ed with thoae growing on atabblo land. This difference 
was not 80 marked during the early part of the year wlion the weather con- 
ditions were very favourable to growth, but when the dry weather set in the 
crops growing on fallowed land showed little or no effect os compared with 
those growing on stubble land The efftcfc of superphosphate was imicli more 
apparent on fallowed areas than on stubble land, due U> the moisture w hich 
bad been ixinserved in the formet* Apart from the conservation of moisture 
and the many other advantages to he gained by this operation, fallowing has 
one very decided advantage which should be of interest to evt^y wheat- 
grower, iutd tliat is, that a well-worked bare winter fallow is one of the most 
efficient means of dealing with black oats, which arc fast becoming oue of 
the greatest curses in the wheat areas of tliis 8tate. 

Ooniplcuoas Varieties. 

Although the season hss suited tin* later maturing wheats better thnn the 
earlier varieties, a few belonging to the former group are worthy of special 
mention. 

jRymer. — This variety is comparatively little known on this line. This is 
unfortunate, a« it ranks next to Fetleration as the most consister.l yhdder 
throughout the State. Apart from its yielding qualities as a grain wh(»at, it 
makes beautiful hay, and is suitable for early axxd mid-season sovviugs. It 
was sown in each of the three plots on this line, and averaged oveu- 3 1 bushels, 
which is plain evidence of its ability a. ayielder. Fanners would do well to 
give it a trial. 

YandUla A"iny»*-«*-Tbi8 variety is Ixitter known than Rymer, is a good 
yielder and one of the best diial-i)urpose wheats. Fot' the best results it 
should bo sown in April, as it has a long growing season. At Craboon it 
yielded at tho rate of 43 bushelB 8 11). |)er lu^re, and at Gulgong 30 bushels. 

ChnWnttdf.<^Thi8 vaa'tefcy is better known and has lieen grown more exten- 
sively on this line than either of the varieties previously mentioned and can 
be rtjeoinmended as one of the most suitable varieties for either ha^^ or grain. 
It requires sowing early to obtain tht' best rt»sult.s, as it is a late variety. It 
yielded over 83 bushels at Gulgong, and slightly over 31 bushels at Mudgee. 

Fi5dmef'M>i».~Tbi8 variety is perhaps the best known, and the most exten* 
eively grown for grain on this line, Om*. or two noted growers do not favour 
it on account of its liability to runt, and the shortness of its straw which 
makes it a poor hoy wheat. Bayah is a variety which resembles Ftnleration, 
but it is in no way su|xerior. At Oraboou, the latter yielded up to 301 
bushels per acre, at Oulg^jug over 31 bushels, and at Mudgee re arly 32 
bushels. As a yielder it stands unrivalled, while its ability to stand and 
resist storms makes it one of the iiH»<^t valuable grain wheats tiiat can bo 
grown. May is tli© most suitable month for sowing. 

Oifferences due to Superphosphate^ 

A nutuber of gitiwers on this line still doubt the advisability of applying 
manure with the wheat crops. Many theories arc advanccil against its 
use, but from the results obtained on the experiment plots during the 
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season under review, and on previous o.'oasions these theories appear to have 
no foundation. At Mudgee the difference in the yield of the manured plot 
as compared with the adjoining unnianured plot of the tame variety, was 
over 5 bushels. Unfortunately, at Gulgong, it was not possible to apply 
manure with the plots owing to an acci<lent to the fertiliser gear. For 
comparison, one plot was broadcasted at the rate of about 2 cwt. per acre 
just prior to drilling, and the adjoining plot of the same variety sown without 
manure ; the difference even from broadcasting, which is not recommended, 
was 1 J bushels. To got the best results from superphosphate it is essential 
that it be drilled in with the seed, so that it is reasonable to assume that if 
this course had been followed a much greater increase would have resulted 
from its use at Gulgong. 

Florence was the variety chosen for man u rial comparison at Graboon ; 
this was unfortunate, as this whmt has a great tendency to shell, and the 
manured plot was ripe several days before harvesting, with the result that a 
considerable quantity liad shelled out. The difference in the young growth 
due to the manure was very apparent at each centre, and there is every 
reason to believe that the application of from 40 to 56 lb. of superphosphate 
would result in the yields being very mu<^ incj'cased. 

Conclusions, 

From the results obtained on the experiment plots on this line during the 
past season, and inspection of numbers of crops throughout each of the dis- 
tricts the following points are worthy of consideration : — 

1. Fall(»w a definite area during the winter months, and keep thoroughly 

worked during the summer with harrows and cultivators. 

2. Choose varieties of wheat that have proved most suited to the conditions 

of the district. 

3. Sow as early as is consistent with the peculiarities of the varieties chosen. 

4. 8ow late-maturing xaricties and early -maturing varieties last. 

5. Apply from 40 to 561b. of superphosphate per acre when sowing the wheat 

6. Avoid feeding-off by sowing varieties in their pro|>er seafion ; if it 

becomes essential to check a forw^ard crop, eat it off with sheep as 

quickly as possible, and thoroughly harrow the laud afterwards. 


Table I. — Showing Yicldsof Variety Trial, Mudgec-Coonabarabran Line, 1913. 


Name and Address of Experimenter 

K. l/>nprapraM, 
Wallingtt,” 
Mudgoo. 

P. StAOV, 
j “Ounibandry/' 
Oulgong. 

B M. BowiYian, 

“ Wanruwly,’* 
Oraboon. 

Bainfall during growing period 

irsi ins. 

11-18 ins. 

18*17 ins. 

Variety, 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Rymer 

31 0 

34 6 

as G2 

Yandilla King 



30 0 

43 8 

Cleveland 

31 10 

33 6 


lUyah 

18 15 

25 14 


Warren 

21 24 

23 8 

34 10 

Bunyip 

18 30 


21 24 

Florence 

18 32 


24 2 

Florenoe (unmanured 1 

23 24 

18 10 

23 58 

Federation (a) 

See table below 

31 24 

See table below 

Federation 

MarabalFs No. 3 ... 


; 29 62 

ISeo table below 

39 68 
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Tablb II.— Showing the Results of Seeding Experiment, Mudgee- 
Coonabarabran Line, 1913. 


Variety. 

Amount ot 
8e«»d. 

B. Lotiermn. 
♦‘aalUnipk/' 

MudcM. 

F. SUfy. 

“ Cutubandry/’ 
Oulgong. 

E. M. Uown'an, 

“ Wwjfuiidy," 

Craboofi 

Federation 

Ib. 

25 

bus. lb. 

92 IS 

bus. lb. 

bug. lb. 

S'! 10 

,, ... 

.35 

24 22 


.30 .36 

,, 

45 

31 52 


.33 48 

,, ... ... ... ...j 

1 .35 




3r; 30 

Marshaire No. 3 

ft .. ... 

1 fi5 

29 25 


33 54 

25 

35 


* 26 50 

26 40 

,, ... .. *. 

45 

53 


23 48 

26 40 


,, ... ... ... 

65 



26 50 



NORTH COAST WINTER GREEN FODDER 
EXPERIMENTS, 1913. 

0, MARKS, Inspector of Agriculture. 

Experiments in Winter Green Fodders were planted on the following farms 
during the autumn of 1913 : — 

Mr. J. Shipway, Miinbin. 

Mr. J, F. Carlill, Jiggi Road. 

Mr. H. Burton Bra<Iley, Irvington 

Mr. J. Burling, ITpper Orara. 

Mr. H. B. Faviell, Bonville. 

Mr. C. J. Rogers, Stuart’s Point. 

•Mr. W, Brown, Gladstone. 

Mr. P. Secombe, Wauchope. 

A plague of cutworms completely destroyed the plots on Mr. Oarliirs 
farm at Jiggi Road, so that it was impossible to obtain any figures as to the 
merits of the varieties experimented with. Some idea of the numbers of 
these cutworms may be gauged from the fact that one portion of land was 
ploughed and plant^ three times, and even then no crop was obtained. 

The season throughout was very unfavourable for exceptionally good 
yields. Torrential rains and floods kept the lands in a constant state of 
saturation, which prevented planting lieing carried out at the proper times. 
At all the plots the rain that was registered from the time of planting till 
the green weights were taken ranged from 36 to 41 inches. It would 
scarcely seem credible that exceptionally light yields, such as were obtained 
at the Ufiper Orara, Bonville, Stuart’s Point, and Gladstone, could be 
obtaiiled with such a plentiful rainfall ; but an analysis of the distribution 
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of the rain recorded shows that the crops actually suffered in the few montlia 
from both floods and droughts. As an example one instance may be given. 
At the tapper Grata 33 Inches out of the 41 fell during the first seven weeks 
after planting, and during this period the plots were flooded three tinies. 
I'he effect of this was to compact and consolidate the soil and stagnate the 
growth of the crops. During August no rain fell, but dry westerly winds 
caked the soil to such an extent that the litth* rain that did fall later did not 
do much good. As a result the growth of all the plots was more or less 
i'pindly in nature and stunted in growth. 



UrMA ToS4tr Trials. 

Mr. J. €»ilpiray*8 Ftotn, NtmWn. HuroeHOt Wlneiit, nmmnweS. YleM, « | «r acre. 


All the plots planted on the Coast experienced somewhat similar 
conditions. 

'Jle primary object of these experiments is to demonstrate what oi'Ojps can 
be utilised to provide green feed Sor stock during the late winkT and early 
Spi’ing months. Under cnirmid conditions July, August, and September ai*e 
the throe mouths of the year when feed is scarce and when the dairyman 
needs plenty of green feed ior his herd. It was intended to plant tlm 



. Or»«n Fodder TtUl$.. 

Mr. J, tkm, Niaibln, Hugruenot Wheat, oiaiiured. Yield, 9 tons * 

'V. 

pfltsturea. Om flio c4bcr hand, if the object of growinpr wt^eat oi’ to* 

provida a snpti^j of hay, there is a decided disiadvanl^igt* in pbxjaiiig; 
the chief objecibu being that the crop matures in the latter pari 
Angttst or early Seg&tember^ when ilie weather is decidedlly cool for Imy- 
maidfig. This preT-ents quick drying, and the hurnid cliniati', with its heavy 
fegs, and freqiijrjnt spring slrowars, retaixls the <Hrymg And curing to sucIj an 
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Ai ttm FteUt pws very litiUe growth owing to dry wwdiicr In «|^tig. 
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tiMt tfae greatest skill and judgment has to be exercised to prevent 
tat»l low* STen when hay is made, the continual dampings and long 
eaposare in tile field have a detrimental effect upon the colour and quality, 
laetova that are of extreme importance if the product is to be marketed. 
With such an early maturing variety as Thew, sowings in the latter end of 
March and April would provide green feed for J uly, August, and September. 
On the other handle if hay is required, the sowings should not be made till 
May. This would time the crop to be cut in the latter part of September 
and during October* which latter month on the coast is the best suited for 
haymaking, being usually hot and dry. 

The greater number of the plots wtsre cut and weighed in September at 
the stage when they had reached their maximum green growth. For feeding 
purposes the crops could have been utilised, if required, a month earlier, 
though the yield would not have been nearly so heavy. Owing to the 
scarcity of seed consequent upon a heavy demand the same variety could not 
be used throughout for combining with the field peas and also for the 
fertiliser trial, but the differences in results were not affected in consequence. 

Wheat V. Oats. 

On ooastal dairy farms where winter green feed is grown tlie principal 
crop in use is oats. Though it is a valuable crop it is lati; in maturing. 
The universal custom owing to labour conditions is to gra/.e the paddock or 
portions of it from time to time during growth. Though the conditions 
perhaps justify this system, two facts stand out conspicuously — 

1. There is a considerable loss in yield, due to the immature condition of the 

crop* and the damage through soiling by stock and quantities being 
pulled out by the roots. 

2. There is a corresponding decrease in its feeding value. This latter 

loss is not universally recogniseii, a popular idea being hold that all 
feed so long as it is green is very much alike from a feeding point of 
view. 

The experiments that have been carried out on the coast for the past few 
yea>rs have proved the superiority of certain wheats over oats for providing an 
earlier feed and, for its season of growth, a much heavier yield. The wheat 
is also more palatable to stock. Of tlui varieties tried Thew is the earliest, 
and can be strongly recommended w hcie early maturity is essential. It is 
not however rust-proof. Though most of the plots showed little rust on 
Thew* the Algerian oats near-by were badly affected. Under normal 
ooastal conditions Thew could be grown over a very considerable area on the 
higher lands and depended upon to yield a clean hay crop. In this 
oonneotion there is a profitable field for supplying the local markets with 
hay and chaff, the bulk of which comes by boat from Sydney to all the 
rivers^ and with freight and other charges makes the product a costly item 
to the consumer. 

Huguenot is a later variety of w]>eat, is a stronger grower, and a much 
heavier cropp6V. Its strong point is its freedom fi‘om rust, even when 
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growing alongside oats badly affected. On ^is scooent it eaa Iw stteni^y 
recommended for growing in the low-lying areas that «^kirt the eeatt, 
lower portions of the rivers, where the presence of moist eonditioii* ttndor a 
heavy rainfall favour rust. It is also better suited than Ihew for plantiiig 
with peas or vetches The stronger growth is an advantage in eopporting 
the heavy growth of the legume that the heavier soils produce. Being later 
in maturing it fits in lietter with the legomea, so that both are harvested at 
their best stage for ft»<‘ding purposes. When peas or vetches are planted 
with Thow it has been obseiwed that the Thew is fit for harvesting long 
before the legumes l)<ave reached their full g«H3wtlj. 

M* d'^‘.ah, though strong and hardy, is not so suitable as the Huguenot on 
account of the beard development. It is, however, rnst-resistant, and if 
intended for hay should be cut well on the green side, and before the awns 
have commenced to harden. In the experiments under review the Thew 
variety was.at a slight disadvantage to the other varieties on account cf 
there bcung no rain during August. The later varieties received the benefit 
of a good storm in Hep' ember, before they were harvested, though this had 
not the same effect as if it iiad come a few weeks earlier. 

In comparing the yields of oats with the wheat there is a marked difference 
in some of the plots. The comparatively high ) ield of oats all through is 
entirely due to the good rains, ranging from 5 to 6 inches, that fell in 
September, wbioli did not benefit the earlier wheats to any extent Up to 
this period the oats gave every indication of being a total failare, but with 
these warm, soaking rains, they recovered and freshened wonderfully, and 
produced a very creditable crop. To give some idea of the differences in 
grow^th between oats and wheat, weights were taken of oats at Nimbin at 
the same time that Tliew and Huguenot were weighed. At this peariod the 
oats wore only from 1 foot to 1 8 inches high, while tlm wheats ranged from 
3 feet C inches to 4 feet. These weights were taken on the 4th September 
Huguenot and peas gave ... 12 tons 9 cwt. per acre. 

Huguenot „ ... 9 „ 8 „ „ 

Thew 5 0 • 

Algerian oats „ 4 „ 0 „ ,, 

This shows conclusively tin* advantage of wheat ixi j>rodtt€in |5 a heavier yield 
than oatH in a shorter time. 

Wheat and Poaa v. Wheat hloxvf* 

'Lillis oitperlrnetil was carried mt to «hOw the elliiwt of combining a kfurne 
— fieki pt^a^With Wheat. It ha» kmg been known to the ptogitmaiv^ 
agricultudst that the growing of a with a eefWal eueh as wheat 

increases the feeding i of the reiullant fodder. Jt alio given a heavier 
yiehi of green fled, and does not impoveriib the soil to the latne extent as 
when Ihe cereal is grown by itself. The growing of field pede or vetches by 
ihemseht^s renders thetti somewhat difflottll to harvest witlx either a my the or 
iie#er awing to their iv^uinbenl habit Of growth, but this objectionaUe 
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«m he imdUy oreroame by i)ltujAing it iii waijuactiou with a strong- 
piiyat a«ieh a» whmtfp&rUcuhiriy tii© Ku^wmot variety. The wheat 
alone waa eowjn broadcast at the rate of 2 bushels per acra The amount of 
wheat for tlie coinbiBAtion crc^ was reduced to lA busliek, with the balance, 
I bushel, substituted with field peas. At the Upper Urara, Boiiville, 
aud Btuart's Point the peas wore practically failures. The inifav ourablo 
woather conditions in these localities were responsible for a pjor, sickly, 
spindly growth# and there were no appreciable difierences in the plots. At 



Green Fodder Trlnli. 

Mr. J. Shipwny’i Tkrm, Kimbin. Huguenot Wljrat and Fiold Peas. Yield, 12 tone 9 cm t. v » acre. 

all the other plots where the soils were of a hefivier and more reieritive nature 
the peas made a g<x)d growth anfl increased tho yield 'Toru 2 to 5| tons 
accordingly. At Nimbin tlio petis made an exceptionally good growth, and 
the vines attained a length of 7 feet, completely bimking down the Huguenot 
wheat, which in the wet weather was not strong enough to support d. It 
w^s observed that the peas did remarkably well on all tho hea\y black . oils, 
while on tho ligliter soils they did not do nearly so well. 
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The growing of (teas with wheat has also a good effect upon tile uedhattiaa) 
condition of the soil. Wherever the peas were grown the land wie 
ploughed after harvesting turned over in a better condition a*id to 

be more friable than where the wheat or oats were grown by 

Fertiliser Trials. 

The fertiliser used was superphosphate applied at the rate cf 1 cwt. per am. 
The unfavourable weather conditions were entirely against expecting any good 
results from fertilisers, but at Nimbin and Wauchope the difibrenoee in &v(mr 
of the manure ranged from 1 ton 8 cwt. to 1 ton 6 cwt. respectiy^y. At 
these jdots the differences in the growing crops were readily dtaoamible. 


Winter Grbbn Fodder Experiments. Fertiliser Trials. North Coast 
District. Season 1913. 


Name of Experimeuter. 

Variety. 

Superphosphate 
(1 owt. pera^To). 

Unmanured 

Inert Me. 

J. Shipway, Nimbin 

Huguenot ... 
7’hew 

t. 0 . q. lb. 
9 8 ! 1(> 

t. 0 , q. Ib. 
S 0 2 M 

t. 0 . q. tb. 

1 7 296 

H. Burton Bradley, Irvington 

7 18 2 8 

7 15 1 12 

0 3 024 

J. Burling, Upper Orara 

Thew 

3 8 2 8 

3 8 0 4 

0 0 2 4 

H. B. Faviell, Bonviile 

Thew 

2 13 0 U 

2 8 3 0 

0 4 1 14 

C. J. Rodgers, Stuart’s Point.. 

Thew 

4 10 0 20 

3 19 1 24 

0 10 2 24 

W. Brown, Gladstone 

Medeah 

2 10 1 22 

2 3 16 

0 7 0 16 

P. Secombe, Wauchope 

Huguenot .. 

8 16 3 4 

7 10 3 16 

1 5 8 16 


Summary. 

Allowing for abnormal conditions the experiments have demonstrated that 
wheat of approved varietieij provides a much earlier feed tlmn oats. The 
sowing of peas with wheat greatly increases tlie yield, which chemical analysis 
shows to have a higher feeding value. In many instances, the application of 
fertilisers will considerably increase the yield. Sowings of wheats and oats 
can be made at intervals so that they will be available for green feed dnriiig 
the winter and early spring when the natural he^rbage is deficioni Shmild 
favourable conditions ensure plentiful supplies of grass in the paatntWi all of 
the wheats, peas, or oats, can be profitably converted into hay and utilised for 
home use or marketed at some future date. Rye, though yielding well, cannot 
b(} compared with wheat or oats as a fodder. It is harsh and wiry in natuin^ 
unpalatable, and cannot be recommended where the other varieties can bo 
grown. 
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SOUTH COAST WINTER FODDER PLOTS, 1913. 


R. N. MAKIN» Inspector of Agriculture. 

Tbk diy EOBiBier of 1912-13 was followed by an exceedingly wet autumn 
and winter on the South Coast, as much as 6,011 points being registered in 
0tie district from 1st March to 30th June. Owing to the wet state of the 
ground in many caees the farmers were unable to get in the usual crops for 
wiiiter and spring feed. Fortunately the winter was not a hard one, and 
the shortage of feed was not manifest until towards the end of August, 
when tibe dry weather was making itself felt in some parts. Farmers who 
had sown Thew wheat found in it a most desirable fodder for early spring 
use, when other feed was scanty. 

The Experiments. 

Plots were sown at XJnanderra, Kangaroo Valley, and Moruya. On account 
of the heavy rain they made but little lioadway at first, and when soins 
benefit might have aocrued from feeding i hem off, the ground was still too 

boggy to carry stock. 

Objects. 

The experiments were carried out to determine the most suitable variety of 
wheat for early green fodder and the best manure to increase the bulk. 
Tliree variety and two manurial trials were conducted. 

Rainfall, 

The summer continued dry right up to March, when a very wet spell 
occurred which did not tak<^ up till duly. At IJnanderra 2,889 points were 
ra.istered during the growing j>eriod of the plot; at Moruya, 2,842; aud 
Kangaroo Valley, 4,834 points fell. 

Preparation of the Land. 

Of the areas selected only ooe >vas summer fallowed, i at Kangaroo 
Vidley. Other plots would have \yeen fallowed, but for the dry weather, 
which practically made ploughing impossible. South Coast farmers have not 
fully realised the benefits from fallowing. There is no doubt that the run 
of dry summer seasons experionced of late will bring about a different 
system of farming. The practice of fallowing the ground for summer and 
winter crops should certainly be given more consideration. During the 
iQMrifig heavy winds are usually experienced and little rain occurs ; it is then 
that the harrow should figure often in breaking the surface in onle.r to trap 
ttie iijoisture. 

Sowing, 

Seed was sown broadcasted at the rai(‘ of 2 bushels to the acre. It ir. to be 
regretted that a better system of sowing winter feed, such as wheat and oats, 
is ml in practice on the South Coast. Drilling is a means whenby an even 
dhitribution of see^ and manure is secured, resulting in a even germination 
md better growth. The saving in seed in sowing is enough to warrant the 
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expenae. The Deparfcinexxt havixjg Becumi a drill for next eeafon’if experi- 
ments on illawarra, it is hoped that farmers wiil make themtselires ^(|u£iuted 
with this up-to-date method of sowing. 

Observations during Growth* ,,, 

It was noted during tlie growiii of the plots, in every case, that 
and Florence were slightly earlier fcltan Thew, whilst John 
considerably later than any other. The crops >veie healthy throughJ03||^.^^„ , 

Besttlts. 

From the tabulated results it will be seen that John Brown tojp{>6d,.|%e 
returns, and yielded as much as 8 tons 2 cwt. 0 qr, 2 lb. per acrc^ at 
Moruya. It was thirty-nine days later than Thew in matoring^ Aljthough 
the latter yielded some 2 tons per acre less, it came in at a time when feed 
was scarce, and on that account it was of greater valiu'!. J ohn Brown carried 
more flog tlian the other wheats and stooled better. Thew has certainly 
proved a most valuable wheat for early fodder, but a wheat stooling battar« 
cariying more dag, and coming in at the same time would be preferable. Wheat 
for green fodder has come to stay on the South Coast, and each season th^ 
are greater areas sown with Thew, chiefly, and it is gratifying to hear 
reports of the success of farmers growing it. In point of yield Thaw is 
ahead of Firbank and Florence. Florence was tried for the drst tiino 
on the plots, but on this occasion it did not stand the trying weather bo Wfll 
as Thew, It stools better, however, and further experiments should prove 
its value. Firbank had been tried before and has been again beaten by 
Thew ; it is, however, a stioiig giower, early, and w^tliy of fiirtber iiial. 


.1 t, ‘ ^ 

fclooTH Coast Wuttimi Foddkk Blots, 1913 . 

Variety Trial. 


Variety. 

J. OhittSck, j 
Kaniyraroo Valley, j 

! 1 

A. Loixttit, 
Moru\a. 

i 

) 

L. Carr, 
Uoandcrra. 

i 

Average. 

1 

t. cvrt, <|ra. It>. 

t, cvt, qns. Ih. 

t. 

cwt. Uffi. 

Ih. 1 

i t. 

cwt. qpre. 

John Brown 

1 3 15 2 5 

8 2 0 2 

a 

8 1 

0 J 

5 

* 1 

Thew 

2 14 1 4 

5 17 3 4 

4 

10 3 

0 

4 

Firbank 

3 0 0 0 

0 0 2 0 

2 

18 3 

0 

3 

W 8 0 

Florence 

2 17 3 12 

4 10 3, 

4 

10 a 

0 

a 

18 2 5 


The Manurlal Trials. 

In the manorial trials U\o success of P5 is most pronounced, as it hoi^ 
the returns on each plot. It is composed of 16 parts superphosphate and 
4 parts sulphate of potash, ami costs about 6.s. 9d. per cwt. Applied at 
the rate of cwt. per acre, the return from the manured above tiio 
unmanured plot at Moi'uya was 6 kms 12 cwt. per acra This re.^alt from 
a small outlay is most convincing. The Md mixture, composed of 1 3^ pori^ 
superphosphate and 6§ parts sulphate of ammonia, gave the next best retp^^ 
and costs about 7a. per cwt. It was applied at tlic rate of cwt. pei* aore«, 
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From this it appears that potash was chieHy required ; still the addition of 
ammonia to superphosplmte yielded, on the average, an increase of 1 ton 13 
cwt. per acre, which justified the expense. The returns from the plot treated 
with the complete manure are not up to either P5 or M5. It may be that 
there was neither sufficient potash nor ammonia in the mixture, which was 
composed of 12J parts of superphosphate, parts of sulphate of potash, and 
Sparta of sulphate of ammoma. In the test with superphosphate, the fact 
thot the smaller amount of superphosphate gave the better results is 
intiresting. This was noted in previous experiments, and it appears, at sight, 
thiit the extra ^ cwt is not necessary ; however, further experiments must 
Weemdueted to conokittvely prove these points, and, no doubt, by drilling 
the manure in, as will be done on lUawarra this coming season, mure hatis- 
fiotiou will be given. 


SofTTH Coast Wixter Fodder Plots, 1913. 
Manurial Trial. 


1 

Maritiro. j 

Anioont 
j>er acre. 

J. Ohlttick, 1 
Kanxaroo \'alloy. 

A. L(>uttit» 
Maruya. 


Avpraiff. 



! 

cwt. 1 

t c. 

q. 11). 

1 1. c. 

q. Il> 

t. 

0. 

q. 11>. 

P5 — Superphosphate ... 

Sulphate m potash 

1 

u 

3 14 

0 10 

7 17 

2 S 

5 

15 

3 9 

M3 — Superphospliato ... 
Sulphate of ammonia 

1 

14 

3 13 

0 14 

1 G 14 

1 0 

5 

3 

2 21 

W2 — Superphosphate ... 
Sulphate oi potash 

i 

14 

i 

3 8 

1 19 

0 6 

3 24 

4 

i: 

2 22 

Sulphate of ammonia 








Superphosphate 

4 

2 14 

1 4 

5 17 

3 4 

4 

6 

0 4 

Su{>er]^08phate 


1 1 

1 4 

0 21 

6 17 

0 6 

3 

10 

2 13 

Unmauured 


! 

2 f) 

1 6 

1 5 

2 4 

! 1 

15 

3 19 


Turkeys with Enlarged Crops. 

ToTrNO turkeys at Quirindi lately 8howo<l a very enlarged crop, and in one 
or two cases these hung down between the legs. Apart from this defect 
they seemed to be in a fairly healthy condition. The birds were well fed 
and had a running creek to drink from. 

Mr. Hadlington, the Poultry Expert, reported that such dilated crops may 
be caused by errors in feeding and watering. The trouble often occurs 
through a bird having a large feed of wheat or other food while thirsty and 
then drinking. This causes the crop to be over-distended in such a manner 
that it fails to contract. 

The trouble may also be caused througli the turkeys being shut up at night 
and fed before they have access to water, or it may arise from indigestible 
food causing a gradual relaxation of the crop* 

In any ca #** the complaint is one which fails to respond to treatment, 
whereas if the turkeys were crop-bound they could be treated by opening 
the crop* 
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New Varieties of Wheat* 

J* T. PBIDHAM, Plant Breeder* 

Thk work oi cross-breeding and testing new varieties of wheat and Irf 
introducing and proving others likely to be suited to our conditions lias 
been maintained, and as a consequence two varieties — Bomen and Sunsit — 
recommended for further trial at the Conference of Departmental OfheeiB in 
1913, have fully justified that recommendation, while two others — Canbarra 
and Nardoo — are suggested for further trial at the Experiment Farms. 

New and introduced varieties are grown in the stud plots and compaml 
with our standard varieties to determine t^heir yielding qualities and to 
pei*mit of an acquaintance with their defects and good points. A sample of 
any variety found promising in the field is sent to the Departmental Chemist 
to be milled and is recommended to farmers if it is found to yield a satiafao* 
tory fiour \ if it fails in this respect it is not included among the list of 
varieties recommended. 

Bomen. 

The young growth is medium spreading, of a dark-green colour, glaucoma 
and with ere(;i leaves of medium breadth. The straw is fairly tali, hollow, 
white, rather strong and medium stout. Bomen is a medium stooler, even 
and level-headed in appearance, without much dead flag. The ears are rather 
large, smooth, medium erect, awnless, medium open, slightly tapering, and 
pale yellow in colour. The spikelets are regular and widely spreading, with 
father blunt glumes which are not firmly attached. The grain is of medium 
size and regular sliape, light red or brown, slightly horny with a medium deep 
crease. Its chief defects are a tendency to shell and a susceptibility to frost 
which sometimes induces tip- withering of the ear. 

The cross was made at Wagga in 1901, and until fixed it was grown in the 
bunt experiment section, where it proved itself a resistant variety. In 1910 
it was sown in larger plots, and it has yielded well since at Wagga, and haa 
also done well at Cowra. It was not named until the Departmental Con* 
lerence of 1913. Its pedigree is as follows : — 

Jonathan x Zaff (an Indian variety) 



Power’s File x Unnamed 
(a Manitoba variety) 

N ^ 

Red Potooka x Unnamed 
Bomen 

Bomen’s season is about the same as Warden’s, and it ripens a little later 
than Federation. 

In the mill it is about equal to Warren, but it bas a better straw than 
that variety. Its milling strength is about 47. 

The quantity of seed available at present is limited. 
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Sunset. 

The young growth is erocfc, with medium light green, moderately broad, 
leaves. The straw is below medium heigh , hollow, white, medium slender, 
and slightly brittle. Its stooliug capacity is sjmrae, the flag is medium in 
amount and rather inclined to droop. The ears are rather erect, yellowish 
white, smooth, awnleas, of medium size, fairly open, uniform, with widely- 
spreading spikelots. The glumes are sharp-pointed and sufficiently firmly 
attached. The grain is of medium size, soft, regular, pale yellow, medium 
opaque with medium deep crease. This variety usually lies between the 
medium strong and weak flour classes, and is the earliest wheat of the kinds 
recommended to ripen, thriving best in the Western Plains, where it yields 
satisfactorily for both hay and grain. 

Its pedigree is as follows : — 

Hornblende x Summer Club. 

(White Fife) 

' 

Spirt fro'Ti mount's Lambrij;^ x Sunrise 

W [V) 

SuDbet 

Canberra. 

The young growth is rather erect, the leaves medium dark green, some- 
what glaucous, and medium ^road. The straw is of medium height, hollow, 
white, and rather slender. It stools medium profusely, with a moderate 
quantity of erect leaves. The ears are smooth, light V>rown, half erect, 
sligluly awned at the tip, of moiium length, open and uniform with an acute 
tip. The spikelefs are im^gular and medium to widely spreading with 
medium sharp-pointed glumes, which are not firmly attached. The grain is 
of meilium size, slightly elongated, yellow, opaque, with a medium deep 
crease. 

The variety is a cross between Federation (the dam) and Volga barley, a 
two-rowed sort obtained as an impurity in a sample of wheat received from 
llussia. 

It ripens quite as early as Comeback and is specially suitable for grain 
production in the South-west Slopes and Riverina, also in the Central Western 
Slopes and Western Plains. A slight tendency to shell has been noticed and 
its barley parentage has made the straw somewhat weak, but it bas stood up 
satisfactorily at the Wagga Experiment Farm, where it has yielded consis- 
tently well for the past four seasons. 

It yields a high percentage of flour, which is of excellent colour and belongs 
to the medium strong class. 

Nardoo. 

The young growth is partly spreading, the leaves dark green, glaucous, 
and moderately broad. The straw is rather tall, hollow, white, medium 
strong and not coarse. It is a medium profuse stooler with fairly abundant 
flag. The ears^re of medium size, smooth, medium erect, awnlesS) p^l^ 
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yellow, medium open and tapering, 
with regular medium widely-spreading 
spikeleta. The glumes are short, iSrmly 
attached, and blunt -pointed. The 
grain is of medium sise, regular, pdb 
yellow, medium homy, with a medium 
deep crease. It ripens at the same 
season as Bo men. Its pedigree jis aa 
follows ; — 



As a miiling wheat it is clasBed with 
the medium strong varieties. 

It is decidedly smut-resistant and 
ati excellent hay wheat, though it may 
be recommend^ as a gener^ purpose 
variety for the Central Tableland, the 
Northern Tableland, and the North* 
western Slopes, 
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The Identification of the Varieties of 

Wheat. 


J. T. PRIDHAM, Plant Breeder. 

The key ” on the opposite page, which has heen prepared at the suggestion 
and with the assistance of Mr. H. Wenholz, will be found useful in identifying 
each variety at a certain stage of its growth. It should be noted that by no 
means all the characters that separate the different varieties are taken into 
account, but only sucli as readily distinguish them. The complete difference 
between two varieties will be obtained by comparing their respective de scrips 
tions. It will usually be found that late maturing varieties have a creeping 
or spreading habit of growth, while oarly maturing wheats tend to grow 
erect. 

Huguenot, although stooling sparsely and erect in habit of growth, is 
not among the early ripening wheats. 

The colour of the leaves of wheat is influenced by the amount of ori;anic 
matter in the soil and by the methods of cultivation practised, to some extcht, 
but the comparative values still hold good. In droughty seasons the glaucous- 
ness of the plant, resembling the bloom seen upon grapes, is more pronov.nced 
than in favourable years. It is a characteristic of loiig season wheats, being 
seldom seen in early ripening, quick growing kinds, 

Florence, in Hj»ite of the fact that it ripens early, d'fflus from the early 
ripening wheats in its growth, being at first less erect, and its loaves of a 
dark green, glaucous colour. 

2iealand, amongst the late rijiening wheats, is distinguished from them by 
the leaves not being dark green and not glaucous. 

The foliage colour i.s best seen in wheat when the jilant is about 6 inches 
high ; as it approaches maturity the colour tends to fade and become less 
didtinct. 


Fatirbr Kesearch Scholarship. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Fairer Memorial Fund, held at the 
Department of Agriculture on Monday, 16th February, it was decided to 
invite applications for the scholarship from young men who were willing to 
undertake two years research work in wheat breeding at one or more of the 
leading laboratories or experiment stations in Great Britain, Europe or 
America. The sum available for this purpose is sufficient to enable the 
scholar selected to devote the whole of his time and energies to the work. 

Applications, which should be received not later than Monday, 6th April, 
should be addressed to the Chairman of Trustees of the Parrer Memorial 
Fund, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, from whom abo further parti- 
culars with regard to the scholarship may be obtained. 



K«t to Idehtificatioi? of Taiiibties of Wheat Rkjommetoeo to Farmers by the Defartment. 
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Straw* slender Rjmer. 

^ ... .. 2^1aad. 
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New Oats. 


J. T, PRIDHAM, Plant Breeder. 

Amon (1 iho oats reo(»niinentied for further trial at th(> Experiment Farms by 
the recent Departiiiciital Conference are Sunrise and (Jiiyra. 

SuuriFe. 

This is a very early oat, npeiiing quiH^ a week before Algerian, Tii 
straw is a foot talh‘r than that variety and liah](i to lodge in some seasons, 
tttougb of much the saiuti stoutness as Algerian. It stords rather sparsely^ 
Mad the grain is fairly long, gnyish white, pluni]>, with a thin husk. Sunrise, 
is only r(‘(‘oniin('nded for the warmer districts and should not ho sown ho 
early as Algerian. It occupit's a similar place among oats to Firliaivk 
among wheats. 

It iH a natural (‘ross-brod from Algerian oats. 

Guyra. 

This matures at al)Out tlu^ sauK? season as Algerian, w'itli straw alx)ut 
equal in height to that variety, not coarse but strong, It stools very fairly, 
and has a compact h<‘ad ^\ith dark brown plump grain which has a fairly 
strong awn like its parent, White Ligowo. The grain is plump and husk 
not thick, 

Ouyra is suited to 1 jpi'‘al oat districts. It is a cross belwi'en Alg(‘rian 
and White Ligowo. 


Humen elegam as a Skin Irritating Plant. 

(Previous reference, Acfrindtural, Gazetif\ OctobtT, 1913, y. 916.) 

The Principal of a well-known Horticultural Oolleg(‘- in Victoria writes to 
me on the above subj(‘ct : — 

I have alwiiVR rt^ad with interest your remarks from time to timo on .skin irritating 
plants, and in the Oi-toher you refer to llvmm (hifaua. 1 have handled 

this plant for years, hotii in the bush and in gardens, and never have ^rreviously suffered 
injurious efFeots. 

However, yesterday (November 10) I was handling several plants, and before washing 
my hands they cam(5 in contact with my face. The result was most unexpected. In 
two or three' hours time my whole face was red and swollen, and the feeling was 
very painful. I rubbed riiy whole face, head and neck with a soothing ointment, and 
thus was able to prevent tho irritation spreading on to my body— both hands, too, 
became affected. 

My face was painful all night, and this morning ^\he^) I woke, my eyes were 
nearly closed. Even yet there is a good deal of swelling and irritation, and I shall be 
mighty careful before I bring my face either directly or indirectly in contact with this 
beautiful plant again. 

It would seem to me that, provided we oenfine the handling to the liands, washing 
the hands well immediately afterwards, no results will follow. At the same time, 
1 would suggest that the hands must be free from scratches and wounds, as* hi the 
jR^esent instance I had a scratch on both hands and face.— J. H. Maidbk. 
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A New Oat’— Sunrise — (a natural cross-bred from Algerian). 
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A Mf w 0»t — Gayra 
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The Treatment of Seed Wheat* 

Kecommendatioms for the Prevention or Bunt or 
Stinking Smut. 

'% 

H. IIUSS, Chief Inspector. 

BtmT or stinking smut is tlie c-oninionost troublo that flio wh^^nt farrnor has 
to wnteiKl against, and is unfortunaioly an ovor-i\'(‘urring one 

Marions preventive iiiet)n»(l.s hav(* fnan time tn time h(‘en 
including }iot water treatment, C(>rro>.ive sublimate solution, formalin, and .j, 
host of ])i*o|:)rietary preparations. Yet none of these* ha ve pro\ ed as eilioii'iifc 
as the use of sulphate of cojiper or blue-'tone. 

The success or otherwise of the him stone treatment depends to a large 
extent upon th(‘ maimer in which ilie operation is performed. 

Dissolving the Bluestone. 

1 J lb. of bluestone .should lie disMd\(Ml in every 10 gallons of water us('d, 
making a l.^ per cent, solution. Tbi"’ is best doiu* by t\ mg the* bluestone m 
a small hessian bag and suspending it in the water, allowing half tin* bag to 
be iinmersed in, and th<' other half to be out of, tlic watm*. In ibis w*aY the 
bluestone wdll dissohe in ti short time, whereas if the bliiestom* is thro\/ii 
into the vessel eonlaining the water, it will take a considerable time before 
it is entirely dissolved. Cold water serves this purjiosc^ well, and there is no 
need to use lioiling water. On no aec^amt should the vessel holding the 
solution b<' of a rnctai other than copper, but the most useful one to use is a 
wooden cask. 

Method of '‘Pickling,” 

The wheat to bo pickled should be put jd butts of not more than 1 huslud, 
immersed in the solution for three minutes, and vigorously shaken up and 
down \ any unbroken bunt balls present will during this process come to tlie 
surface and should carefully be skimmed off. Vigorous shaking of the bag 
is essential, so that every grain may become thoroughly wetted. After three 
minutes’ immersion, the butt is lifted on to a plank constructed of bark or a 
hollowcd-out log and allowed to drain, the drained-off liquor tlowing back 
into the cask. The writer has frequently noticed that galvanized iron is used 
to allow the butts of wheat to drain upon ; this is entirely wrong, as the 
bluestone solution coming into contact with the galvanized iron loses the very 
properties which make it valuable for pickling. After draining for about ten 
to fifteen minutes the butt of wheat is put on one side, and will be imdy 
for sowing the foHowing day. 
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Lime Water. 

The action of the bluestone during the process of pickling is that it kills 
the tiny spores or seed of the bunt which adliere to the outside of the grain. 
Now, while bluestone has the power to kill these spores it has also the power 
to impair the vitality of the grain, and even to kill the gerrn. To guard 
against this the following measures should be observed. If there is "tio 
prospect of immediate germination — that is, if n “dry sowing is made, the 
bluestoned wheat should, after having bpen allowed t-o drain for from teti to 
fifteen minutes, be dipped into a solution of liirif' water, wh ch is ma^ by 
stirring Ih. of frc.shly burnt lime into iO gallons of wat^^r. This .mature 
is allovv(»d to settle ; then th(‘ clear lime wat(‘r is dtu’anied, and into this the 
bliu'stone treated setul is dipped for from tv\o to three minutes. The Inne 
neutralises the (diects of tin* hluestorie, and so juisserves (ho full vitalny of 
thi‘ wheat genu. If, on the other hand, a " sowing is madCyan^ an 

immediate irerniiriatu»n of llie seed is likely to follow, tln^n th(‘n‘ is little i.ted 
to dip the hliiestom'd w lusit into lime v\ater. 

Wh(‘n using linu* watt*i* eare should be taken to make a fn^li mixture now 
and again, as tlie constant « i]>ping of the hlin‘stoiK‘ saturated h.itls of >NlKat 
into the linn* Mat* r ^m 11 change this eventually fnnn an alkaiiii(‘ into an acid 
solution, in v'hicli cast* it would b(* uscle.ss ; and for that vt*ry reason 
bluestone and lime should never be mixed together in a suliition used for 
pickling wheat 

The chief advantag(*s gained from using lime wntm', in a hlition to blu(>st"ne, 
are * firstly, tliat a tanni''’ following this j)raetice is in a po'^ition to pickle .dl 
his seed wheat, say, in March, ready f(»r sowing in April and May, witln-ut 
running any i isk of the germination being atfeided , secondly, that a he* er 
g<*rmiriution will he oht lined if the .‘•own seiul should In* in tin* ground tor 
some time before raan fails and germination laices place 

Jiittle extra trouble is involved in tlie hliiestoin* lime tr(‘a' rmmt, and 
farrneis are strongly advised to adopt this method in preference to the blue- 
stoiK* treatment oiilv. 

* kSboiild it be found inipoesihle to olDtain freshly burnt lime it is rec*onimcnded thut 
^ 11) of filackod lime be mixeil with 10 gallons of waU'r, thus iraking milk of lime, into 
which the butts of the bliieflt«)iied wheat should be dippeil for a period of fiorn two to 
three minutes. 

Milk of lime differs from Irme waiter in so far that in the former the pai tides of Umo 
are not dl.^?ldved luit lidd iii euM()eneiou, wheteus ni the ease of clear huie M'aier tbo 
pai ticks are dissolved. 
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Testing the Capacity of Purc-brcd Cattle* 


M. A O’CALLAGHAN. 

As the scheme which was di'visefl hy the T^nited Pure Brci'clers’ Association^ 
in conjunction v ith the (jdicials of the Department of Agriculture, is growing 
older ifs value is attracting fairly wide attention. Not only is it receiving 
considerable notice locally, but it is ait racking atti^n ion in suc^h places as 
New Zealand, South Africa, and the East, which countries from time to 
tinrile mak(^ importations of Australian cattle. 

'J^'lwit a greater local inttirest is being .shown in the work is eviihuiced by 
tlu‘ fact that the dairy farmers on the Richmond and ’rwceil Riv<‘rs are 
anxious to avail tlu‘rn.selves to the fulk'st extent of the benefits to h(‘ derived 
from a n^liable and accurat(‘ method of testing the producing capacity 
of su(*h }»ure bred cows as are owikmI on tbost‘ rivers. With this 
object in view, a meeting was held at Lismore last monlli, at which 
representatives of the Tweed and Richmond Herd-ti'sting Council, the Jersey 
Bree.ders^ Associat ion, and the Dairy Bramdi of tlu^ Dejiartrnenl of Agri- 
culture met in conf(*reace to if as(h(‘me could not be evolvinl whi'di would 
enable pure-lmsl cattle on the 'Tweed and Richmond Rivers to hf' tested by 
the oftunals that ai‘(' now <loing the testing of the or<linary herds for the 
Tweed and Hiehmond lierd-tesung Couneil. 

The North (’oast farmers interested in the subpH’t are willing that such 
officials shall b(* ap])ointed by the Dejurtuient of Agriculture, or their 
appointments, where made, conlirmed h\ that Departimuit, and in addition 
that their work sliall be supervised by the district Dairy Instructors. In 
other words, they are wulling to have all piecautions takmi to safeguard the 
accuracy of the t(*sts. 

The value of this new development will be considerable if the details are 
such tl)a,t they can be approved of by the United Pure Brt‘eilt‘rs’ Association. 

At present time then* are about 16,500 cows being tested by these 
herd-testing associations, and aiming thc.se are a number of pun' breds that 
are owned by fanners whose herds consist mainly of gradi' cattle, and 
needless to say these farmers are desirous of obtaining lecords from the pure 
breds in other herds that will l>e looked upon as absolutely authentic, and 
hence desire to fall in with the scheme of the TlnileJ Pure Bn'.eders’ 
Association. Under the present arrangements such farmers, in order to have 
Uieir pure-brexls and cross-breds tested, would need to have two sots of 
officials testing them each month in order to get all their cows ti'stod, namely,^ 
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Ihe ordinary tester, who does the work for the local associations, to do the 
cross-breds, and the district Dairy Instructor of the Department to do the 
pure*breds. 

This method would, needless to say, put tlie farmer to a good deal of extra 
expense and inconvenience, and it is to avoid such trouble that new proposoda 
are being made. 

Those intei’ested in the scheme will attend the annual meeting of the 
Breeders’ Association during Easter Show time in Sydney, and will lay 
case before the Association in the hope that it will be adopted. The mtflter 
was brought before an executive meeting of the Pure Breeders* AssocicCiion 
on the 9th of February, in Sydney, and the breeders, while welcoming 
anythingrwliich will facilitate the testing of larger numbers of cattle, smte 
that whatever the scheme put forward, it would have to comply w|th|^e 
main conditions drafted in the original scheme which was worked 
between the breeders and the officers of the Department of Agriculture. 

A special feature of those original conditions is that the official who does 
the testing must see the cow milked out at the milking previous to that on 
which the test commences, whereas the recoinmer/lation of the Tweed and 
Kiehmond Herd-testing Council on this point is that the cows may be milked 
out in the presence of a neighbouring farmer specially selected for tie 
purpose. This, it appears to me, is the only feature of any material difference 
between the new proposals and the old scheme, and this, judging by the 
meeting of the executive of the Breeders* Association, will have to be brought 
into line with the original conditions before the new proposals will be adopted 
by the Breeders’ Association. 

Under the new proposals, if carried, the owners of pure-breds who are 
having their entire herd, including cross-breds, tested would, it is estimated^ 
be able to have their pure-breds tested at less expense than t!io 5s. per cow 
paid at present. Of course, any such scheme as this is only possible where 
there is a thoroughly organised and strongly supported herd-testing movement. 

Further returns of cows tested under the Pure Breeders* Association 
scheme are given below. 

The records of Mr. Manning*^ herd were put up during a very severe 
season in the Bega district. Under the conditions, the records obtained are 
very creditable indeed, and, given a good season, no doubt some exceptionally 
good records will yet be put up fay these cattle. 

The cow Soprano ** mentioned in the list was not well during the month 
of January, and her test was adversely affected thereby. 

It will be satisfactory to the Qtteeimland Government to note that the cow 
"^Annette** put up such a satirfaetory record dbupite an extreme seaam, as it 
win enhance the value of the rmag bulft from this cow wMck 1 pundiased lor 
them shout a year ago. 
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Beoobds of Mr. A. L. Maniui^’s Jersey Herd at “ Warragaburra,” 

Rfga. 


Nam« of Ck>w. 


Sc^ 

Magpet*8 Lass II 
Jeiiie's Progress III 
Milkmaid 34th 

VmU 

Jewie’s Btarbriglit 

Mischief 

Soprano.., 

Melody ... 

Milkmaid 36th ... 
Majesty’s Dido.., 

Annette 

Mias Mischief 
Dancing Girl II 
Juanita ... 

Molly Bawn Sth 
Leda’s Antimony 

Nada 

Spinet 

Vanquish 

Kosehud 

Minx 

Ballet Girl II ... 

Design 

Carnation Columbus 
Hambler 

Twinkling Star... 

Nina 

Milkmaid 37th ... 
Queen of the Isles 
ScmTenir 


Age at 
beawnitig 
of Test. 

Date of last 
Calving. 

Total 

Mttk. 

Total 

Butter. 

Yield on last I)ay of 
Test. 

Milk. 1 

Butter. 

Years. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. ! 

lb. 

3 

10 Aug., 1912 

3,752 

226 

10 ' 

•66 

5 

10 Aug., 1912 

5,255 

322 

18-5 

1*47 


31 Aug., 1912 

5,000 

304 

9 

•68 

9 

22 Aug., 1912 

3,931 

225 

10 

•74 

n 

7 Supt., 1912 

4,3S2 

241 

4 

•i9 

4 

13 Sept., 1912 

5,187 

320 

11 

•94 


13 Sept., 1912 

4,765 

278 

8 

*66 

34 

19 Sept., 1912 

4,371 

275 

11-5 

1*03 

6i 

21 Sept., 1912 

4,643 

266 

5'5 

57 

H 

19 Oct., 1912 

6,165 

300 

9 

•60 

44 

24 Oct., 1912 

4,142 

268 

5'6 

*49 

1 ^*4 

29 Oct., li)12 

4,678 

320 

6-5 

•58 

34 

1 Nov., 1912 

3,871 

251 

5 

•42 

1 »- 

1 i 

7 Nov., Hil2 

1 4,846 

' 291 

10-5 

•73 


19 Nov., 1012 

1 3,esi 

236 

10*5 

•68 

6 

26 Dec., 1012 

i 4,479 

293 

14 

•93 

4 

— Dec., 1012 

4,372 

27S 

9 

•60 

3i 

23 Jan., 1913 

3,‘ 12 

260 

1 

•77 

H 

31 Jan., 1913 

5,043 

! 300 

13*5 ; 

; -82 

•21 

30 Jan., 1913 

4,a363 

1 266 

15 

•98 

61 

21 Jan., 1913 

5,294 

i 278 i 

18-5 


41 

19 Jan., 1UI3 

4,976 

292 ! 

14-5 

1 -04 

74 

12 Feb., 1913 

5,248 

336 

25*5 

1*84 

7 

13 Feb., 1913 

5,2M> 

329 

21 

1-41 

£4 

6 Feb., 1913 

3,888 

289 

125 

1-00 

44 

18 Mar., 1913 

4,738 

307 

13 

•97 

H 

15 Feb., 1913 

3,100 

215 

J6'5 

•99 

44 

18 Mar., 1913 

4,225 

288 

6-5 

•51 

sl 

U April, 1913 

5,639 

330 

5*5 

•42 

54 

2 April, 1913 

5,624 

827 

9*5 

64 

4 

3 April, 1913 

3,924 

265 

10*6 

•67 


A Woodburn Jersey Herd. 

Mr. Gk>lla^ is having tested about one hundred (100) eows altogether, and 
the first batch of records available is given herewith. 

The performance of the cow Winsome is a remarkable one. Not only 
is this cow a good butter beasts but she is also, as shown by her milk yield, 
a very high class proposition as a cheese cow. Her record on the last day of 
the test showed that she is a very consistent milker. 

The cow ‘^Bessie” is also a very big yielder, both in milk and butter. 
Such records should attract considerable attention, as showing the possi- 
bilities of Jerseys on the Bicbmond Biver. 
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Becobd of Mr. 0. H. Gollau’s Jersey Herd at Woodbum, 
Richmond River. 


Name of Cow. 

Age at 
beifinning: 
of Test. 


Date of 
last 

Total 

Milk. 

Total 

Yield on last Day 
of Test, 


Calving. 

Butter. 

Milk. 

Butter. 


Years. 




lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

WiaBome 

8 

24 

Mar., 

1913 

8,106 

481 

23*0 

1*39 

Bessie 

9 

10 

Apr., 

1913 

8,134 

454 

21*5 

1*05 

Dorothy 

Silver Maid III 

7 

31 

Mar., 

191.3 

6,102 

296 

17*0 

*80 

7 

4 

Apr., 

1913 

6,263 

278 

130 

•74 

Milliner 

7 

11 

Apr., 

1913 

6,131 

355 

17*25 

*90 

Chrysanthemum of 
Highfield 


8 

Apr., 

1913 

.3,902 

219 

1 9*0 

•50 

Dainty Annit^ 

5 

8 

Mar , 

1913 

4,127 

248 

10*76 

•66 

Glory 


14 

Mar., 

1913 

5,6.')0 

.31.6 

16 25 

. *92 

Violets Silver 

4 

28 

Mar., 

1913 

4,931 

274 

12*0 

•75 



Mi, 0. H. GoUm’i Oow» WiiMmt. 
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List of Fcitiliscrs in New South Wales* 


P. B. GUTHRIE AND A. A. KAMSAY. 


1914 List. 

acoompanying list of manures obtainable in New South Wales, together 
nith their composition, as gUHranteed .by the vendors, and their values, is the 
result of the revision of the list issued in April, 1913. 

The list is published in the interest of the farmers, and it is hoped that it 
may serve as a guide to those requiring any particular class of manure. 

It must be clearly understood that the figures given are net those obtained 
by analysis of the sample by the Department. They represent the guarantees 
given by the vendors in accordance with the provisions of the Fertilisers 
A.ct. 

Where possible, samples have been taken from bulk by one of the officers 
of the Department, and only those manures are inserted in the list which have 
been found on analysis to be up to the guarantee. 

A word is necessary in explanation of the column giving the values ” of 
the manures. These figures are calculated from the composition of the 
manure^ as represented by analysis, a definite unit-value being assigned to 
each of the fertilising ingredients. The units on which the values here 
given are computed are as follow : — 


TJwmvValubs of fertilising ingredients in difierent manures for 1914. 

Per unit. 
8. d. 

‘ Nitrogen in nitrates ... H 6 

„ m ammonium salts .. . - ••• 15 8 

f ,, in blood, bones, offal, Ac.— 'fine ... ... ... ' 15 7 

Nitrogen in Nitrolim... 15 S 

, Phosphoric acid in bones, offitl, Ac. — fine 9 11 

Phosphoric acid in superphosphate and mineral phosphate — 

Water-soluble ... 5 ,0 

Insoluble 2 10 

> ^5 Potash in sulphate of potash »*• ^ 7 

" r 


. ^Rios per lb. of fertilising ingredients in different manures 

Nitrogen in nitrates 

„ in ammonium salts 

„ in blood, bones, offal, Ac.— fine 

Nitrogen in Nitrolim 

Phosphorie acid in bones, offal, Ao,— fine 

Pliosph4Nrio aoid in superphosphate and mineral phosphate — 
Water-soluble ... - ••• 

Insoluble 

Mash in sidjpiiate of potash MW ••• ••• '•* 


for 19U. 

Pence per lb. 

9-4 
... 8*4 

... 8*3 

... 8*2 
... 1*6 

... 2*7 

... 1*6 
3*0 
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To determine the value of any manure the pei-oentage of each ingredi^t k 
multiplied by the unit value assigned above to that ingredient, the result 
being the value of that substance in the ton of manure. For example, a 
bonodust contains 4 per cent, nitrogen and 20 per cent, phosphoric acid :~ 

4 X 158. 7d. == £3 2b. 4d. = value of the nitrogen per ton. 

20 X 2s. lid. aa £2 188. id. s* value of the phosphoric ackl per ton. 

£6 Oa. 8d. *= value of manure per ton. 

It must be clearly und(*rstood that the value thus assigned, depending aol|^ 
upon the chemical composition of the manure, does not r^iresent in all cai|se 
the actual money value of the manure, which depends upon a varietyr^ 
causes other than the com position, and is adbcted by local conditions ; 
neithei* does it represent the coats incurred by the manufacturer in 
preparation, nudb as tsoat of mixing, bagging, labelling, &>c., nor freight. 
It is simply intended as a standard by which different products may be 
oompared. At the same time, it has been attempted to make tho standard 
indicate as nearly as possible the fair retail price of the manure, and the fact 
that in the majority of cases the price asked and the value as.signed are fairly 
close shows that the valuation is a reasonable one. 

Some agents guarantee two figures — for instance, “from 16 to 18 per cent, 
phosphoric acid.” In these cases the lower one has been published in the 
list, as it will certainly bo the one the vendors w ill rely ujxm in cases of 
dispute. 

Now that tlie FeriiliH<*i* Adultc^ration Act is in force, the purchaser has 
only himself to blame if he pay.s for an inferior article. Every vendor is 
obliged to furnish a guarantee with every delivery of fertiliser, setting forth 
its actual com|K>sition as determined by analysis. 

If the purchaser has any re>ason to suspect the genuineness of the guarantee, 
all he has to do is to notify the vendor of his intention to take samples for 
analysis, in suflicient time to enable the vendor or some person appointed by 
him to be present. The samples must be taken before the consignment is 
finally in the purchaser’s possession ; for example, if the fertiliser is sent by 
rail, the sample should be taken at the railway station or siding. Three 
samples must l)e taken, one being given to the vendor or his representative, 
the second kept by the purchaser and submitted to an analyst, and the third 
forwarded to the Department of Agriculture for future reler^ce, in case ot 
divergence in the analyses of the other two. All three samples must be 
sealed up. 

In the case of bone-dust, blood and bone manures, &c., the valuation has 
been made irrespective of the fineness of division, and is based on the amounts 
of fertilising ingredients only ; but it must be borne in mind that finely 
ground bone-dust acts more rapidly than coarse, and that unground fragment 
oi bone only become available as fertilisers very slowly, 

A word may be added in eagplanation of the term water^luble phosphoric 
aeid.^ When bones or mineral phosphates are acted on by maifkxino add, a 
portion of the tricalcic phosphate is converted mOa aaothar Umo oonqioand, 
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*kw»ni as moncHjalcic phosphate or superphosphate. This compound is 
aqihthle in water, and it is to its presence that the rapid action of the 
fho^phate is due. This is the ” water-soluble acid of the table. In many 
aaperphosphates, however, a considerable portion of this compound has 
undergone change. This change may Ijc due to the salts of iron and alumina 
present, or to the length of time it has been kept, and it results in the 
itormation of a third lime compound— bi-calcic phospliate. This is known as 
** reverted*' or ‘‘retrograded^ phosphoric acid, and is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in ammonium citrate. 

4 

In the fourth table are a numjber of waste products which may in many 
oases be economically utiltsefl. 


When purchasing a manure, always insist (m a guarantee of its eomposiii»rn 
as determined by analysis. 

Artificial manures sliouki be mixed with al^out three time.s their weight of 
dry loam, and distributed evenly. 

Never a<ld lime to a manure containing sulphate of ammonia or blood and 
bone manures, as in these cases loss of nitrogen resultxS : and when lime has 
been applied to the laud, do not use manures until about three weeks 
afterwards. 

The acciiinpanyiag fertiliser diagram, which repi-esents in a graphic manrer 
the points to be taken into eonsideration in the mixing of ditlerent manures, 
is reproduced in the hope that it will he ft*und ust^ful to farmers who make up 
their own mixtures. The diagram originates with Dr. Geekens, Alzey, 
Oerntany, and is taken fnun an aiiiclr hv Mr. Lt»o Buring, in the Garthu 
and Fifhd of 10th Octolier, 1903. 



Subibtauces couuected by thiok liiwi antst not be mixe*! togethci'. 

&abjitftnc«>& <k>nwite4 by must only be mixed immediately before use. 

^ l^ubutatkcee coUnecM by single tbiu iihe they be mixed togetlier at any time. 
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III. — Superphosphates, Mixed Fertilisers, and Imported Fertilisers. 
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IV.— "Waste- P nonirtJTa, Ashes, Ac., not on the Mabkrf— ranftAunl. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultrykeepers, 

JAMES HADLIXaTON. 


Makch. 

By the end of this month, or at latent early in April, all weli-dereluped 
pnllets that are likely to prore winter layers should, if possible, be settled 
in the positions they are to occupy during the winter, more particularly if 
large numbers are being handled. Tho small numbers are not nearly so 
much affected in this way as are large flr.cks; but if the latter are disturbed 
at the commencement of the cool weather it is almost sure to result in 
disaster to winter laying prospects. This mean? so much to the poultry- 
keeper that he cannot afford to take risks, seeing that every egg obtained 
from April to July is worth three laid at some other periods of the year. 
The same applies in regard to the bretnling stock. These, too, should be 
settled in their quarters for the samp reason. It will be found difficult 
enough to secure eggs for setting in sufficient quantities, even imder the 
most favourable conditions, without di-turbiiig the fowls in winter. It 
should be remembered that very little will put fowls off laying in cr.ld 
weather, and it is often veiy- difficult to bring them on again until tlu* warm 
W'^eather sets in. 

New Stock, 

Where new stock is to be brought in, from the middle of Jlnrch to the end 
of May is the best time to secure tlien). Better selections of forward stock 
can be made while stud bretxh'rs have tin* bulk of their previous hatching 
season’s stock to choose^ from. In choo^ing breeding stock, no less than 
layers, the heavy breeds, such as Ori)iugtc»ns of July and August hatching, 
and Leghorns of August and September hatching, are likely to give the best 
results in chickens from June. The difficulty in connection with breeding 
from aged birds is that the hens are not always to be depended upon to lay 
early enough to secure early chickens. Then, in regard to the aged males, 
there are often difficulties in securing a good percentage of fertility so early. 
Those are the considerations that face the purchaser of stock, and any 
attempts to dogmatise on the ages to mate must be modified in the light of 
the above; but it may be pointed out that birds hatched in July, August, 
and September, if well developed specimens, are quite fit to breed from from 
June the following season, and if not well developed they should not be 
chosen as breeders at all. 

Autumn Troubles of Growing Stock. 

The absence of winds and the close, muggy conditions usually ilrevailing 
during February and March, added to the lowering effect of the summer 
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upon the vitality of the stock, predisposes them to numerous diseases that 
flourish at this time of the year. This will be more noticeable with late 
hatched chickens (meaning chickens hatched between S^tember, and 
December). These are the greatest sufferers during the autumn months. 
It will have been noticed that during the months January to March much 
less growth is obtained than with the earlier hatches. This stunted growth 
portrays also loss of stamina, and thus, these late hatched chickens^ 
especially if kept in large numbers, fall victims to autumn diseases, par- 
ticularly chicken-pox, or so-called warts, if they have not been protected 
as advised in the January notes. 

How to Treat Chicken Pox. 

Upon the first signs of the outbreak of this disease, the treatment recom- 
mended in the notes referred to should at once be given, and in rather 
larger doses, or more frequently, for about three weeks. The disease will, 
however, run its course once it has broken out; but its severity might b© 
modified on the ones taking it later. As soon as the sores appear, the main 
thing is to dry them up. For this purpose they may be painted with tincture 
of iodine, or dressed with the following ointment once a day, taking care 
to use it lightly: — 

Carbolic acid, 1 drachm. 

Flowers of sulphur, 2 drachms. 

Tincture of iodine, ounce. 

Vaseline, % ounce. 

This will allay the itching irritation which causes the fowl to scratch the 
sores, and thus spread them all over the face, head, and comb. The sores 
spreading around the eyes and beak are rc'.ponsible for most of the losses, 
owing to their preventing the birds feeding. It should be understood that 
starvation, and not the disease itself, is responsible for most of the deaths in 
this disease. The loss occasioned by an outbreak of chicken-pox is not only 
the actual loss by death, but it will ruin all prospects of winter eggs from the 
pullets attacked, because, after having had this disease, they usually break 
up, go into half a moult, and there is very little prospect of their being much 
good as layers until the spring. 

Overcrowding. 

No overcrowding, particularly of young birds, should be permitted, and 
roosts should be kept a fair distance apart. Close packing into ill-ventilated 
houses is one of the most prolific sources of catarrh and roup. At this 
season of the year special precautions are necessary to prevent an outbreak. 
Cleanliness alone, while commendable and necessary, will not in itsdf kei^ 
away roup. Preventing overcrowding in ill-vcutilatcd quarters and keeping 
the birds in robust health are the only safeguards against it. 
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Agrictiltural Btircati of New South Wales* 

Notes Compiled et H, Boss, Chief Inspector. 


Bntnoh. 

Albury 
Baan Baa ... 

Balldale ... 

Bathurst ... 

Batlow 
Beckom 
Bonville ... 

Borambil ... 

Bungalong . , . 

Canadian ... 

Cardiff ... 
Carlingford 
Cattai 
Colbe 

Oootiabarabran 
Coradge ry . . 
Coreen-lhirraja 
Cowra 
Crudine 
Cundlotowu 
Deniliquin .. 

Derraiii 
Dubbo 

Bnnedoo . ... 

Erudgere ... 

FernbrcK>k ... 

Forest Creek 
Garra and Pinecliff 
Gerringong 
Grenfell ... 

Gunning ... 

Henty 
Hillston 
Inverell 
Jerrara 
Jiggi 

Jindabyne ... 

ICatoomba ... 

Keepit) Manilla 
Kelly ville ... 

Kenthurst .. 

Leech’s Gully 
Leeton 
Little Plain 
Lower Portland ... 
Man^^rove Mountain 
Martin’s Creek 
Middle Dural 
Milbrulong 
Moruya 
Narellan ... 
Narrandera 
Nelson’s Plains 
New Italy ... 

Nimbin 
Orangeville 
Orchard Hills (Penrith) 
Parkesboume 


Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. J. D. Lankester, Albury. 

Mr. P. Gilbert, Baan Baa. 

Mr. H. Elrington, Balldale. 

Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Mr. A. C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Mr. 8. Stinson, Beckom. 

Mr. H. B. Faviell, Bonville. 

Mr. H. A. D. Crossinan, “Homewood,” Quirindi. 

Mr. O. H. Pereira, “Springdale,” Cowra Road, md Cowra. 
Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Mr. F. B. Cherry, Cardiff. 

Mr. D. K. Ottun, Carlingford. 

Mr. A. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Mr. C. J. Rowclitf. 

Dr. F, CL FaileH, (\>onabarahran. 

Mr. J. Clat worthy, Becchniore, Millpose, Parkes. 

Mr. N. B. Alston, Coieen, nd (’orowa. 

Mr. E. P, Todbunter, Cowra. 

Mr. F. W. Clarke, Crudine. 

Mr. 8. A. Levick, Kosencath, C-undletow^n. 

Mr. W. J. Adams, jun., Deniliquin. 

Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek. Matong. 

Mr. T. A. Nicholas, iMibbo. 

Mr. G. K. Alexander, iJunedoo. 

Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Mr. SW Marks, ^'a^ru!n Creek, Dorrigo. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Mr. A. 8 Black w o<k1, “ Netherton,” Garra, vid Pinecliff. 
Mr. J. Miller, Gc‘ningong. 

Mr. G. Cousins, (ilrenlell. 

Mr. K, H. Turner, Gunning. 

Mr. H. W. Smith, Henty. 

Mr. M. Kiiechtli, Hillston. 

Mr. W, A. Kook, Bock Mount, Inverell. 

Mr. A. O. Lane, Public School, Mulleiigrove, VVheeo. 

Mr. D. Gilisou, D.iru Farm, Jiggi. 

Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jiii<laT>>ne. 

Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva Park Fann, Katoomba. 

Mr. J. B. F^tzgcrnhl. Keepil, via Manilla. 

Mr Joseph Nutter, Kelly ville, 

Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Mr. J. Donnelly, Leech’s (Hilly, Tenterfield, 

Mr. C. Ledwddge, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Mr. F. S. Stening, Little Plain, vtd Inverell. 

Mr. W, C. Gainbiill, Lower Portland. 

Mr. G. T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, vid Gosford. 

Mr. P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, vtd Paterson. 

Mr. J. VVL Thacker {pro ffm)^ Middle Dural. 

Mr. 0. Ludwig, Milbrulong. 

Mr. P. Flynn, Moruya. 

Mr, G *T. Richardson, Narellan, 

Mr. 0. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Mr. V. Schlaadt, Nelson’s Plains 
Mr. F. A. Morandini, New Italy. 

Mr. J. H. Hutchinson, Nimbin. 

Mr. <3. Duck, Orangeville. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Orchard Hills, md Penrith. 

Mr. W. H. Weatherstone, Parkesboume. 
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Briwich. 

Peak Hill ... 

Pjenrose-Kareela 

Ponto 

Redbniik ... 
Ringwood ... 

8t. Mary’a... 
Sackville ... 
She^^^ood ... 
Stockinbingal 
8t. Jolm’s Park 
Tallawaug ... 
Taralga ^ ... 
Toronto 
Turn ba rumba 
Upper Belmore 
Uralla 
Wagi;a 
Walla Walla 
Walioudbeen 
VValU 

VVetherill Park 
Wollun 

Wolaole\ Park 
W yan 
Wyong 
Yass 


Honorary Seoretary. 

Mr, A. B. Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett, “ Brook vale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D. Dunkley, Ponlo. 

Mr. J. A. Graham, Woodlands, McAlister, vid Goulburo. 
Mr. Win. Tait, Ringwood. 

Mr. W. Moriis, Queen and Victoria Streets, St. Mary’a. 
Mr. Arthur Manning, Sackville. 

Mr. J. E. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J, Neville, Stookiiibiugal. 

Mr. J. C. Scott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. J. R. Hansall, TallaAvang. 

Mr. Dare Mullaney, Stoner juarry, Tarnlga. 

Mr. J, O. Deareaux, Esmond, Toronto. 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tuinl>arumbiv. 

Ml. A. W. Fowler, Ui»per P»elmore. 

Ml. E. A. Neil, Uralla 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr W. J. Cartwright, Walleinlbeeu. 

Mr, A. V. Bloomlield, Walli. 

Mr. L, Rainbow, Wetherill i*ark. 

Ml . C. E. Burke, Private Bag, Wollun. 

Mr. H. McEachern, Wolseley Park, 

Mr. C. Harper, Myrtle (-reek Railway Station. 

]Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong, 

Mr. Cyril Ferris, Ya.s.s. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a i-ecord of the meetings of tlie branches should he 
inserte^d in the AyricttHnral Gazettfiy and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to tlie Department a short account of tho proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any papei winch may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it, as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for insertion in the AgricnUiiral Gazette must reach the Department before 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month’s issue. 

Insect Pests . — Quite a number of the luanches have availed themselves of 
the Department’s offer to supply a set of insects, hrung tho common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now* being caseil. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more u.^eful work would be done if the members 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would be moie 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pe.sts came from, and where and how to find them. 

DemonstrationB in Clearing Land and Subsoiling with Explosives. 

Demonstrations in clearing land and subsoiling with explosives will be 
given by Mr. H. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, to branches 
of tlie Agricultural Bureau, Branches who wi.sh to take advantage of tliis 
offer are requested to make early application to the Department through 
their honorary secretaries. 



1&14'] AffncuHnral Ornette of N.S. W\ 2&J: 
Veterinaxy Lectures. 

Xa connection with the lectures to ])ranches of the Agricultural Buieau, it is 
herewith pointed out for the information of honorary sf'tjretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can Ix' delivered to them : — 

— (I) Confonnatioii and Unsoundneas (with lantern illiiKtratitais) ; ('J) Cohc 
and Treatment of Wounds ; (3) Strangles, Influenza, and Tetanus. 

Gatile. — (1) Tuberculosis (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Contagious Aliortiou and 
Contagious Mammitis ; (8) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

Parasitic Diseases of Hheep. 

Pi,jH , — Diseases of Pigs. 

Oenfral,-^{\) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations); (2) Feed, 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (3) Sterility : Causes and Treatiueui in all 
classes of Stock. 

Bee-keeping. 

A of lecturer on bee-keeping l»eing arranged by Mr. R. 0. Warry, 
liistructnr in A}>iculture. Secretaries, whose branches intend availing 
theiiiHeive^ of this opportunity to receive a practical insight into this hraneh 
of agrieullure, are requested io make early application. 

REPORTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 

Borambil. 

The annual meeting of this branch wa^ held mi hth January. 

Th(' vSt*cr(4ar\ reported that four ordimnw meetings had been ladd. Tlie 
brandi had been fav<mred with lecture.-^ on wlieat cultun^ ami bt‘(' keepings 
atid practical di'inonstratiorivS in clearing and .subsoiling with explosives, and 
in the handling of bees. All these were well attended. 

The annual picnic and social in coiinectioa ^itli tlie branch was iield 
recently at tin* i^orambil Recreation Rc^er\e and Hall. During tin* after- 
noon over 1(X) jJcrMUi.s were present at the picnic. 

Canadian. 

A lecture on ‘‘ Farmers’ Sheep ’’ will be delivered before this branch by 
Mr. J. W. Mathews, Sheep and Wool K^peit, early in March. 

Cattai. 

A branch has been formed at Cattai, Pitt Town, and the hdlowing have 
been elected othee~beai-ers : — Chairinaii, Mr. E. (b Creentree ; Vice-CJiairmaii, 
Mr. J. Thompson ; JVeasurtu', Mr. A. C. Marshall ; Hou. Secretary, Mr. A. 
J. McDonald. The. subscription was fixed at 2s. per annum. 

CoUie. 

In submitting his annual report in January last, the Secretary of thi.s 
branch stated that the meinliership totalled thirty~four. Eight meetings 
were held during the period under r(*view, and were fair!}" well attended. 
Samples of grain and straw of various wheats, oats, and barley.s were received 
from the Depiirtment of Agriculture. The Secretary urged members to 
increase their interest in the meetings, as he considered that mucli l>onefit 
could be derived from the interchange of views. All members sliould 
endeavour to get others to join. 
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Coradgery. 

At the ^‘after-harvest” meeting, held on 10th January, it was hoped that 
croj> reports would be furnished by the majority of members, hut the 
attendance was small, as many members were busy carting 'wheat, while 
others were enjoying a well-earned holiday at the seaside. Con.soquently, it 
was decided to adjourn the meeting until the end of the month. Several 
crop reports w(*re read and discussed with interest, tho most important being 
furnished by the chairman, Mr. W. E. Tayler. 

The most important points brought to light by the season’s work at Adavale were as 
follow : — 

1. The overwhelming evidence in favour of winter bare fallow, together with thorough 
working. 

2. The distinct gain in yield for the second year of such fallow, ns again‘<t other land. 

S. The umut iieoesaity ot the drill foUowiiig the last cultivation lietoie any rain. 

4. Tlie risks run in sowing after May. 

5. The advantage of sowing gratled seed. 

f5. The necessity of leaving nothing to chance, of attention to all details, and of being 
thorough in everything. 

The subject of a wheat conijictition amongst ini*inb(‘rs was uumtioned, and 
will Ihj further discussed at tht‘ adjourned meeting. 

Henty. 

Mr. IJ. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, will conduct a 
demonstration of clearing and siibsoiling with explosives in the early part 
of March at Hiuity. 

Hiliston. 

The monthly meeting of tho Hiliston branch was hold on 10th January, 
xvheu Mr. A. J. Cashmere contributed the following fuiper i' - 

Most Statable Wheats foh Hav koh the Hile^tov l)isTi:m\ 

In venturing to offer an oninion on this subject, J only intend to deal with wheats 
which 1 have grown personally. During the lilietu M*ars that 1 have been growing 
wheat, I liiive grown tlie folluwing varieties : — Purple Straw, Hudsons Early Purple 
Straw, Steinwedel, Allora Spring, .Manitoba, Fcdeiation, Firhank, Yandilla King, 
Zealand, No. o, Dart’s Imperial, and Defiance. 

But of all those varieties there a t; in my opinion five only that can he edassed as first- 
clasa hay wheats, and to bring them dow'ii to this numb<‘r, 1 will take first No. 5. This 
wheat is by far the best tliat I have grown. It grows tall, and the straw' is clean aud 
ver 3 ' heavy. I liave repcatc<ll 3 ' seen 90 lb. of chaff trampled intt> a bag, and stock are 
very fond of it. 

Zealand. -This is a splendid haj' wheat, and so closely reseiuVdes No. o that experts 
declare they are one and the same vN heat. But my ojunion is that there is a slight 
difference. However, it makes first-elasis hay and it is very heavy. It is late maturing. 

Dart’s Imperial. — This is a very good variety, and makes good liay if cut on tho green 
side, Otherwi.se it is apt to show too much white for the jiercentage of green. Tnis is 
also late maturing. 

Defiance - -This wheat grow's veiy tall, and it reijuires to be sown about nO lb. to the 
acre. It makes very good hay ; hut it is on the bulky side, and it is very subject to smut. 

Firbank —This is a very early variety, and from the little that 1 have seen of it, I 
should say it would make good hay. 

I)T.soUHHioN,~-Mr. Hutchison asked if No. 5 was a good hay wheat for any season. 

Mr. (’ASM mere thought it was, provided the land w'as propmly worked. The seed 
was hard tio procure since the drought of HW)2. It was originally grown by a Riverina 
farmer who gave it the name. He would like to get some of the original seed to grow 
beside Zealand to see if there were any difference. 

Mr. W. Cashmere said a lecture had been given some time ago by Mr. Sutton, who 
had spoken of No. 5. He (Mr. Cashmere) thought it a slow' maturer, and not quite 
suited to this district. In his opinion Zealand w'as the best hay wheat for this district. 
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Mt* XiAPTHOitN® 8diJd h6 had proved Marshairs No. 3 to be a good general* parposo 
vrlmt in Victoria, and it had the merit of being practically rust- resisting. 

Mr. Kanken suggested that local fanners should experiment by sowing different 
vr heats side by side under the same conditions, and compare the result^ 

Mr. J. HuTCHlsoji considored Stein wedel was a very good ami safe wheat to sow, as 
it would give a return under almost any condiuons. 

Mr. W. Cashmere agreed to read a paper at the next uieetiiig on the 
subject of Flag Smut.” 

Inveihell. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on tha 16th Jaiuuiry, when 
the ClmirUmn stated that during the y^r eiOven meetings had been held, and 
the attendance had shown a marked imnrovement. 

During the year Mr. J, W. Mathews, Shf^ep and Wool Ex]>ert, ba<l 
delivered two lectures before the branch, and Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, late 
Inspiector of Agriculture, and Mr. S. J. Gilbert, M.R.C.V.B., had given one 
lecture each. 

A feature of the rnt^etings had lieeii the papers contributed by members, 
whicl) had stimulated much discussion and been profitable t<.> tliose attending. 
In moving the adoption of the report Mr. Lewin paid a warm tribute to 
the work of the secretary. 

At a further meeting, held on the 6th February, a paper was read by Mr. 
J. l^H'eh. 

Mancking. 

Mr. liEECH said that in introducing the paper it was necessary to first look 
briefly into the comj>osition of various soils. First, soils of all varieties are 
made up of two constituents known as organic and inorganic matter. Organic 
matter in soil is formed from the decay of animal and vegetable substances, and 
is frequently spoken of as ** humus.'* Inorganic matter is formed by the decay 
of rocks. Pure sand is inorganic matter, and Is entirely devoid of humus, and, 
as wo all know, will not support the smallest jfiant life. Thus, to have a soil 
of any value, we must have both materials present in its composition. In a 
fertile soil the following substances will be found to exist: — Limestone (car- 
bonate of lime), silica, aluminium, potash, soda, magnesium, oxide of iron, 
phosphoric acid and sulphuric acid. There are four of the foregoing ingredients 
that are more frequently found to be deficient in soils than the others. They 
are lime, potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen. The first three are inorganic 
or mineral substances, while nitrogen Is organic. Of course, one will find many 
soils deficient in some of the other ingredients, but the four mentioned are the 
ones that interest a farmer the most. The shortage may be duo to the following 
causes: — (1) The natural formation of the soil; (2) Washing out by water; 
(3) Continual cropping; (4) A small loss by direct evaporation. 

The light red soil in this district Is naturally devoid of lime, and an 
application of lime in some form or other would be found to be very beneficial. 
The high ground is vei*y noticeably poorer thhn the flat This is due to the 
water carrying down much of the soluble substances, chiefly nitrates, soda, and 
lime. Local observations shows us what continual cropping will do without 
the addition of manures. The amount lost by direct evaporation is so small 
that it need not worry us. 

Manuring or fertilising is the science of supplying the deficiency of plant 
food to the soil. It Is a science that is In Its infancy yet, though our agricultural 
chemists and experts have made great strides of late, and have spared no pains 
to place their knowledge before the agriculturist. Soil may be maniiretl. or 
rather fertilised, In two ways, via;., naturally and artificially. In all her works 
nature has some means of replacing the wastage. In soils we find there are 
several agents working to keep the soil fertile. 1. It is the nature of most 
soils to continue working towards the surface, and so, slowly but surely, the 
surface soil Is being renewed. 2. Rain and snow are a great source of fertility 
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to the Boil. 3. Soil ik naturally ourlclaed by the remains of plants* lea veil fi:om 
trees, &c. 4. Ins<‘ct life and bacteria, whose function is the converis^On of .||ie 
tniiivailable nitrogen in vegetable matter into soluble nitrates. 

But if soil is to be successfully cropped year after year the natural fertilising^ 
is not enough, and the soil inevitably grows poorer with each suc<'eeding crop, 
and artificial fertilising becomes necessary. In artificial fertilising, animal 
(excrement was prolaibly the first method nsctl. and farmyard manure, despite 
tlu‘ trouble and cost of ap]>lication. is etlll ont‘ of the surest and best all-round 
fertilisers known. Ashes and remains from various fires are another favourite 
manure. In my young days I remember farmers burning <‘la.v, pounding it up* 
and applying it to Jight soils. They dh! not kjiow anything of the maimrial 
vniiM? of the day so treatetl, only that tile ci!t>i)s were iKmefited. Linie is another* 
of the old manures, and one of the best Hie old method of applyii^ burnt 
lime is probably thi^ l>es1. 'Hie liine is carted to the paddot^k and put into smalt 
iH'Mps — say. half a hundredweight in en<*h heap - and covered with soil until 
ju*oi»erly slaked. It is then spread, and cjther ploughed or harrowed in, 
tJyj^sum and ground lime are both now extonsivt'ly used because they are 
<‘asier to ai>ply, but they do not seem to be as bencfidal to the soil ns burnt lime, 
f^eaweed, fish refuse, and slaughter-house refuse were all valuable manures, 
but guano, superpliosjilinte, nitrate of soda, salt. 8nlplmt(^ of p<»ta.sh, Thomas’ 
jihosjjhate (or basic slag), and immiiers of other mamifjn jnred or eoiai>ounded 
manures have superseded the old toilsome fertilisers. 

Now^ comes the (piestion as to which fertiliser our ]»articular soil or crop 
retjnires. Katiirally, one would think that the easi(‘st ajul surest Nvay to arrive 
at the reciujr<*ment would he to have the soil analysed and to applj’ the elements 
found deficient, but this <lo(‘S not always net. On this <inestion I cannot do 
better than read an extract from an arti<*le in I In* Af/ricttlturul by 

Mr. Oiithrh*: — “The idea that failure in i>lant production is due solely, 
or even cluefiy, to dcTnient idant food in tin* soil is no longer tenable. 
Beeent invest Igations }iav(* brought to light a host of otla.n* causes of unfertility, 
but the idea still lUTsists that the determination of the amount of certain 
specified plant foods dissolved by speelfie solvents from tin* soil is a <*ertali» 
guide to The nature of the niaiuiriiig requircMl As a matter of fact, neither 
tin' chemical composition of the soil, nor of the cro)), affords any certain basis 
on W'hich advice as to niamiriug can b<‘ based.” Further t>n Mr. Guthrie says: 
** Siipi>ose a soil he \vell sui)pUed w ith nitrogen and potash, hut poor in phos- 
phate's, it by no means f(»Ilows with any ce'rtainty that it will he* benefited by 
pliospIiati(' manuring.” 

.\s far as cereals are eoneenied, phosplnitic manures have proved most 
beaieficial. Farmers with poor pastures 1 w’ould advise to experiment with 
basic slag tor Thomas* Phosphate), as I have seen remarkable results from its 
use. Bone meal and enislu'd bones form anoth(*r v(*ry valuable inaiuire for 
j>astiire land, and T am sure tlmt by Judicious manuring the carrying capacity 
of many farms ( ould be doubled. 

Many i>e<>ple seem prejudic«'il against fertilisf'rs bcx*ause they have given 
them one trial and tin* ero]» has not been much better But th('y must remember 
there are reasons wdiy fertiJisers fail to act the year they are applied — 
perhaps a shortage of water, or the condition of the soil, or the crop becomes 
smothered with weeds. But though not used by that particular crop, the 
manure is not lost ; it is only lytng in abeyance for the next ('i^op, and i>erhaps 
.st'veral succeeding (toi)S. Green maunring, or growing a eroi) form manure 
for a siKveeding crop, is another method of fertilising soils. All legumes have 
a peculiar function, that is, the power to se<T(*te more nitrogen in the soil 
1ha\i tlu'.v require for tlieir own use, and thus enrich the soil f(W the following 
ci\ip. When peas, beans, clovers, and suchlike j>l an Is are gi’own for green manure 
care muKt taken to plough them In early enough to allow them to thoroughly 
decomr»oKe before the following crop is stwvn, or, instead of being beneficial, 
they may prove detrimental. The presence of dc'cayJng vegetable matter in the 
seed-l:>ed causes bad germination, as the secxls themscives will rot. In conclusion, 
I must ask you to listen to a few figures which, to my mind, prove the benefit 
of manure in this <llstri<*t. Two farmers, whom w^e will call Mr. A. and Mr. B., 
have adjoining farms not 10 miles from Inverell. They both have paddocloi 
virhlch are sown with wheat. A.'s paddoc'k has Ix'cn cleared over twenty years* 
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aM eoustantly cwpPffl. H/s paddock liaa been cleared three years*, and baa 
Iprown one wheat and one corn crop. The soil of both iiaddockss similar, and 
the preparation of both paddocks wms identical, viz., two i>lonfrhiuixs, sowing, 
and harrowing. A. used 56 lb. of superphospliate per acre; 3^. did not manure. 
A. harvested SO bushels per acre; K. 14 bushels. The cost of i>r«Mliicrioii to 
both would be about £1 Ss. To A.’s expenses we add 3s. 6d. for manure. We 
therefore get A/s return r»er acre, 30 bushels at 3s., £4 lus. ; B. s return per 
acre, 14 bushels at 3s., £2 2s.; A.’s net gain per aer(% £3 Hs. Od. ; li.'s net gain 
per acre, 10s. This gives A. a return of £2 j4s. 6d. r>er acre more than B, for 
the same amount of labour. These figures are not manufii< iur<-d fur the 
ocrasion, as members of this branch know both paddocks \mA\ and aUo the 
yiehls. 

We cannot follow the results of the variuus manure tests in tho unzrff^ 
without s<H>lng how advantagwoua the use of fertilisers i«. 


Kenthurst. 

A paper was iva<l by Air. A. Mctbifiin at the meeting of this on 

7th January. 


Pon.TiiY IN (V)NJC7Nmu\ \Miii FariT (Jkouivo. 

McGi'KH.x said: I’p till a feu yt*ars ago poultry-keeping l‘*r [aunt 
was iiegle<'ted in <rnr distriet, but m*w poultry-farms have sprung up on all 
sides, and are run in conjimction wlfh fruit-growing. .Vs a side-line lu tie* 
lirincipal industry of the district. It lla^ many advantages, the use ot blood and 
bone luaiutres being (piito unmu'essary wJktc i>onltry are run among the trees. 
In faet. leimui trees that w(‘r<‘ prt'viously ^hy iiearers have b<n*iK‘ irunaaise ero^^s 
siiK'e they were suitplied with pouUrv manure. T think tlnii rlie soil and 
climate of (his i>art of the Cumi»erlaml district is iiarticuhirly adai»tt*d to the 
raising of poultry for market, and egg prt>duclion has not yet overt*ikon the 
demaml fi»r new-laid eggs. Tin* prices obtained during the past year sla»w that 
fenvis ar4‘ a valuai>Ie asset on the orchard, returning a good }a*ofit oji ihe food 
outlay, 1 providing n f(Ttilis«*r that is more Ixmeficial than mo.st artificial maunres, 
and also helping in the eradication of pests that are common in every orchard. 
Tht‘ breeds mostly kept are f-^eghoriis and Black Orpingtons. The Leghorn is a 
very liardy bird, and will stand tin* cold snaps of winter just as well as ihe 
Ort>iiigtoTi, while it is not so much affe< lt‘d l»y ibe heat of summer, T find fowls 
havhig a good range and run In flocks ;ire far healthier, an<l tin* eggs iiatch 
better than those from birds confined in small pt*us. I would advorate the 
orchard being netted In with G-feet wire, iustetul of a lot of pens being pur ur». 
Providing proi>er attention is given to the feeding and watering of tht* bird-^, 
the result will be lust as satisfactory as ptainiiig them, and will do away with 
most of the labour that is required in kniklng after the pens. Without an 
incubator a good slock of \vlnif*r Iay€*rs is bard to get, for broodies are generally 
scarce in the early spring months, so that for August and SoptenUa*r- hatched 
chioks we must roly chiefly on the in<*nb.ator. The pullets so hatched slioiild 
be laying well in Ajuil and May, when the supply of eggs on the market is very 
Binall, and tlmy will often not moult until the follow ing autmnn, but 1 think 
that the weather conditions have a good deal 1o do with pul lets mouHing. 
With regard to mating for breeding, I think that ten roosters run with a 
hundred hens will give far better results than hatching froni penned fowls I 
find that the best foods are wheat, cracked maize, and bran and pollard iu:ob' 
Into a mash in the morning in winter. In the hot weather the diet run be 
variwl at times by boiling the wheat— a meal of which the hens are ^'ery fond. 
Some growlers feed on millet and cheai> se^‘ds of various kinds, but my experi- 
ence is that fowifi require a good deal of educating to cat any stnitige foods. 
Th<\v easily lose their api^etlte if fed differently to what they have been used 
to. and loss of api)etlte in the hens means a greatly reduced egg yield. Tn the 
fe€‘dii}g of chickens, I find that wheat and cracked corn (cracked i*ery small and 
mixed with shell grit) is about tlie bo.'^t fwd. as it contains nothing that is 
llahle to go sour very quickly. I think that n)ost of the losses in < bl<'ks are 
caused by sour and overcrowding in the brooder !>oxes. 
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At the February meetixig of the above branch Mr. J. B. J ones read 
interesting paper. 

Fabbibby. 

In dealing with this subject I shall, as far as possible, try to avoid the use 
of many technical terms, the meaning of which would entail much explana*^ 
tion. “No foot, no horse,” i.s a proverb with farriers. A horse with a weak 
or diseased foot, no matter what his value, may be rendered useless for life If 
not proi>erly shod. Therefore, shoeing Is, or should be, a matter of serioua 
consequence to the owner. 

The foot In Its natural state Is adapted only to the grass surface of tlre^ 
ground, so that when It is brought into use upon hard and stony roads it 
becomes imperative to protect it by shoeing. The shoe should be as iat a* 
possible, so that the horse should be able to put his foot down firmly. At tlmea 
it is necjessary to have heels, but for general use they are not to be recom- 
mended, except in extreme eases. Light shoes are preferable to heavy ones, for 
heavy shoes make a horse tired,- and often cause brushing, speedy cutting under- 
the knee, and other troubles. Horses that go faster than n walk should not be 
shod heavily; they should not be burdened with useless weight. The shoe 
should be made to fit the foot, not the foot to fit the shoe, as is frequently 
done. The foot of the horse varies very much, and it is seldom that two horses 
having identleal feet are met with. That being so, It is always better for the 
horse to have his feet measured and the shoes made to fit than to use machine^ 
made shoes, where every shoe is of the one pattern. Maehine-made shoes have 
other defects as well, details of which it would be difficult to bring out in a 
paper of this kind. The use of steel In the toes is not to be recommended, 
although It is at times imi)eratlve to make the shoe Inst longer, but it has a 
slippery surface, especially when hardened. 

The uses of bar-shoes an^ many. They may be used to take pressure off' 
the heels where corns exist, or to protect diseased frogs. To take the weight of 
the horse off the frog, or to put the weight on to other parts, as the case may 
be, leather pads are sometimes used in conjunction with bar-shoes to relieve 
the jar occasioned by moving. The frog is also assisted and enabled to grow 
strong by these means, and w^eak heels may be relieved, and the usefulness of 
the horse much increased. In preparing the foot for the shoe, the less cutting 
and paring done the better. Shorten the toe, but do not lower the heels or cut 
the bars away — they are nature’s Rui)port to the heels. Leave the frog intact, 
for that part was intended by nature to carry the weight of the horse. When 
the foot is diseased bar-shoes will be found effective. 

Here another farriers’ saying applies—** No frog, no foot ” Leave those partB 
alone, for nature attends to them ))y frequent sheddings of the parts; and try 
to remember that the prolonged usefulness of the horse lies In the preservation 
of his feet. Finally, do not keep the shoes on too long. A month or five week» 
is ample time to keep tJiem on, and if not worn out then they should be removed 
and the feet attended to. The horse will then go more freely and bo more surcs- 
footed, to the satisfaction of man and beast alike. 


Leech’s Gully, 

The usual monthly meeting of the above branch was to have betui held on 
12th January, hut, owing to the inclemency of the Aveath(‘r, was postponed' 
until the 19th, when there was a fair attendances 

Forms for crop reports were distributed to itannhers to be filled in and" 
returned to the Secretary for discussion at a Huhseciucnt meeting. 

A sub-committee was formed to prepare a nori-com])etitive exhibit froin^ 
the farmers of Leech’s Gully for the Tenterfield Show, to be held early in 
March. 

Mr. A. Mansfifxu brought a sample of Hungarian Millet, and explained tbat^ 
It had been grown on rather poor soil with very little rain. For such conditions^ 
the sample w as a ^x^ry fair one. 
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.Mr. P. WiLKiK said that his experience of Hungarian Millet was that, if 
planted In November, It would make ii splendid suinmer fodder, as it matured 
In six weeks ; and if planted at once w’ould be fit for use before winter set in. 

Mr. E. Wigan, Dairy Instructor, gave a denionstraiion of milk-testing at 
Leech’s Gully Public School on 29tli January. The school was chosen 
because it was the most convenient ctuitre, and also becau.se it gav(‘ the 
teacher and pupils an opportunity of being present. 

The branch ha.s purchased a four-bottle Jhib(*ock tester, wlrlch is to be 
left at the school, and will be thus available for the teacher to giv(; lessons 
to the pupils. 

The attendance was not so good as might have be<ui (‘.X[»ecte(l in a dairy- 
ing district, but those who did attend (about twiuity in number) were viay 
pleased with the prf>coe<^lings. 


Testing Mjlk and Cbeam. 

Before beginning the i»ractlcal part of (he demonstration, Mr. Wigan gave a 
very instructive lecture on dairying in general. He dealt w'ith the quality of 
butter, urging suppliers to send in » ream to the factory in a first-grade 
condition, in order to produce a first-grade butter. Milk-testing was profitable, 
as it gave the dairyman a chance of idtaitlfylng tlie poor cows. 

Ill giving tlic demoListratioii oii testing, he took great pains to explain every- 
thing so thoroughly that even the school children said they could test milk 
themselves. Not only did Mr. Wigan give a demonstration of testing milk, hut 
also of (Team. Heveral samifios of milk and cream were brought. The tests in 
milk rang(‘d from 2 0 to S'8, and tin' tuo samples of cream gave a test of 
37 and 45 respective ‘ly. After Mr. Wicao's demonstration, the teacher of the 
school, Mr. J. Donnelly, tried his hand, and. with a little assistance from Mr. 
Wigan, did very well. 


Leeton 

A new branch has btH*n (sstablishod at Leeton, v ith thirty onc members, 
th(^ annual subscription hidug fixed at :i^. fid. The following gentlemen have 
been elected office-bearm-s CHmirman, Mr. W. M. Nulty: Vici^-Chairman, 
Mr. J. S. Oag; Tnaisurer, Mr. J. ]^» Simpkins; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. 
Ledwidge. 

Little Plain. 

This branch held its annual meeting mi 27th Novembm’ last, when ih(‘ 
*Ohairman reportisi that the average altmnhuKH*. at the inc(;liiigs iluring thi? 
past year had been 60 per cent, of the memb(Tsliip, which was regarded as 
satisfactory. Twelve meciing.s wtn‘ lickl. 

The ploughing matcdi arranged by the branch in May last yt'ar was a 
huge success, the funds having benefited to the extent of £ 1 . 

The following paper was read by Mr. Frank S. Stening at tin' last meeting 
K>f the branch — 

The Importance of Type in Stock-bri5Edino and Crop Farming. 

Success in the production of stock or crops true to type, or improved type, 
may come sooner than anticipated, or may be delaytid during many years of 
iiiligent labour, increased knowledge, experiment, perseverance, and frequent 
failure, but we must have the will to iH'rsist, and If we ha\o that w^e shall be 
recompensed in a smaller or greater degree. In the first place, let us consider 
the meaning of the wmrd “ type ’’ in the sense in which it Is used as the subject 
of this paper. It may be defined as the distinguishing characteristic or charac- 
teristics of a breed when applied to stock, or of a variety or sixicies when 
^considering crops. 
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^lioiild a farmer be a breeder of sto<^ or a grower of crops, or combine Mti 
i\H a means of livelihood, he Is fac^ed with the axiom thtit if he does not progreii* 
he is sure to retrogress — there is no stationary position. Such a fact must 
therefore be viewed In all seriousness. He must decide what course he Intends 
to try to pursue, and as 4liere is only one satisfactory one it would be folly to 
even consider the other. 'J’o ja*ogress. the farmer has to strive to improve both 
the quality and produce of his stock or croi>s. I'liis may, in a very great 
lueasure, be achieved by improving tiie tyjrt\ To do this the farmer must aim 
at producing stock or crops hotter than th(‘ir parents: it may not follow that 
he will always be successful in doing so, as there are so many conditions likely 
to affect The result. 

The best way open to ]»erniam‘ntly impr(o*e the type of stock or crops Is to 
hreed on pure lines— -that is. to i»rev’ent eontamination !)y the introduction of 
a foreign strain. To evolve a new bi*eed or vari<ay. (‘ross-brooding aud cross- 
fertilLsation has to be resorted to in many cases, and 1 kiiow that some of our, 
pure brwds have had foreign blood introduct'd at sona^ time or other, In an 
eade.ivonr lo devoloi> or tn reintrtMlnee a certain cliara<-terisLic, but such Intro- 
<hi' tions are generally fraught with danger, and liarm is often done instead 
of good. 

\Vere if pnt lor the fa<‘t that there are many influences at work atfecting type, 
the science of br<*eding woiihl be an easy matter lo control, but a close study of 
these iiifluen<‘cs will materially liclji tin* fariiHT in his (‘laleavonr to make an 
iiuproveuicut. The laws of heredity, variation, aud atavism are more or less 
<-(»nspicuous \vh<‘ii bre(*ding The first, which may otlau'wise in* defined as “ like 
begets Ukc,“ is no d<iuhi tin* foremost law in tin* maintejiance of type. The 
second la^v is iiidisjxmsafde for improvement. esiu'cialJy in regard to the 
bleeding of .stock, as it < lear].v dennuistrat(*s tJiat llie offspring varies, in more 
or less degree, in individn;Ui(> us well as conformation, from that of the 
I»areuts; and tlie third Jaw inaj he explaiiu'd as tlnit of “throwing back,’' 
which is a condition that is sometimes met vitli in breeding and that often 
retards progress. Apart from these laws, then* are other conditions that will 
affect type, such as .iudiejons sele<-tion, environment (c.//., climate, class of soil 
and <*ountry, etc.;, treatni(*nt. and. with stock, the (inalily and quantity of food 
eaten. All these jday an important part, and must be considered. 

Oin? has the benefit, by working on the lim*s afoi'ememi»)ned, of having some> 
thing defiiiire to aim at. Consequently he is Jikely to b(‘come more successful 
In his work. The farm work is conducted iimre syi^tematically. and with keener 
ob.<ervu(ion and intolligence, and the farm«*r has tJie great i»leasure of seeing 
the quality of his .stock and crops improving, instead of going backward. 

It is to l>e hoped that the disahllities many Australian farmers are labouring 
under may la* .speedily ov(*rcoim*. (^i>e<*iaJly iu spar.sidy populated districts, 
\^'here the improvement of the type of slock and crops, especially the former, is 
attended with great ditficulties and expense*. There is also need of greater 
c*t ♦-operation, and possibly of sacrifice, on the part of those concerned to carry 
(oit such work, .so that all the hraindies of the farming industry may be placed 
on such a footing as to in* able to .stu*ceasfiin\ (*ompete in the many markets 
of the world. 

Martin's Creek. 

A very interesting and instructive demonstration in summer pruning was 
given by Mr. d. G. 11. Bryant, Assnsrant Fruit Expert, on 31st December, 
in the orchard of Mr. E. Burt. There w-as a very fair attendance of fruit- 
growers, sonte coming from Maitland ; but the day was the hottast experi- 
enced here this summer, which aecounted for a large number of other fruit- 
growers being absent. 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch was held on Thursday evening, 
><fch January, when there was a good attem lance of memWrs. 

An inhftresting discussion took place on the various insects to be found in 
the orchards of the district. The chairman, Mr. A. Togell, described some 
of the useful inseefe with wdiich he was familiar, and which he said were 
often destroyed as pests through people l>eing ignorant of their usefulness. 
It was decided to apply to the Department for a set of insect pests. 
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NimMn. 

On the 15th December Mr. J. Wrenfonl Mathews, 8ho(»p and Wool 
Expert, gave a lecture in the Nind>iii Hall on the possibilities of sheep- 
raising. There were about forty present, and the lecture was illustrated 
with lantern views. Mr. F. J. Cullen f>ccupi(*<l the chair. 

SlIKEr-BATSING OX THE NOBTII COAST. 

Mr. MatHkws said that sheep-raisinj? so far had never been a profitable 
undertaking on the Coast, but amongst a number there was now a very strong 
disposition to go Into shf^ep and to givc^ up dairying. The object of liis mission 
vVas to put them on the right lines, or to warn them from engaging in an under- 
taking which might possibly result in failure. Reports had lately ap])eQred 
regarding what had been achieved with sheep on the North Coast, but lie advised 
all who thought of entering into the business not to place too much reliance 
upon i*<^sults which had been obtained from an experiment c'evering only a 
comp.ii'H lively short period. Personally, he had not seen sufiicient to warrant 
him reeoiuu lending anybody to make she<‘i»-raisirig his sole occupation, 
although he had been well through the district and had seen many flocks. He 
did not wish to Infer that sheep could not be kept under coastal conditions. In 
fjict, he thought they could, as iii sonu* form or another they had adapted 
tliemselves many kinds of climate: but what he was looking at was the 
tliiancial siiccesvs of the veiilure, and in this respect there was a great difference 
between having a few pets about the place and running sheep on a large scale. 
He could not recall a single iiislnnce where anyhod.v for any length of time had 
lieen able to make a living out of shet‘p in those regions. There were pos- 
sibilities, however, for they might be ininaluced as a side-Jlne. It would, for 
example, ]>e very nice for the farmca- loijoy the comforts of home-grown 
mutton, and tliose more favourably situated might profitably cater for local 
re(pjirements. At the pn^sent tiun^ 1hcrt‘ w<Te many on the Oiast who never 
enjoycMl the taste of nmttoii, and for those who conld afford it, it had to be 
brought chiefly from Sydney. Whilst, tluu'ofore, he saw little prospect of sheep- 
farming becoming a separate industry, he thought that many farmers could 
profitably go in for a fen' sheep. 

Tn taking it up, however, there were several difficulties that beset the 
l)eg!nner, and these would have to be surmounted. The one great drawback lay 
in the unsuitiiblllt.v of the cllinnte i<» tlu^ great majority of breeds. He could 
not attach very much importauc‘e to tlu- spasmodic* etfort which might enable an 
Individual to run a large number of shtH'p un a small area for a year or bo. 
The process of acclimatisation was slow, and, v\'hile to the ordinary indivldaal 
certain signs of deterioration would perhaps go unnoticed, yet to the keen 
observer there were unmistakable signs of degeneration in the majority of sheep 
that he hud seen In those parts. He instanced, in this connection, the Govern- 
ment flock at Grafton, for which In* was largely responsible, stating that, 
although tlie sheep were doing much h»-(tcr there than when at Wollongbar. still 
the results so far had been aiijdhlng hut .satisfactory. Certainly the trial had 
not been comp]etc‘d, but he did not think that he would have any reason to alter 
his opinion In the future. The Ronmtw Marsh was the breed that they had 
under observation. At present he did not know of one better, but the time 
might come when It would be advisable to depart from the old tradition, and 
Instead of I(”ioking to Great Britain for .a suitable breed for their conditions, to 
seek It In some of the other countries. He had heard excellent accounts of 
Persian sheep, and he Intended conferring with those In authority with the 
object of importing a number. AH the breeds tliat we are now in possession of 
did well In almost every climate excei)t a humid one. The Romney Marsh had 
proved itself to be eminently suited to wet conditions, but there was a consider- 
able difference between a cold wet and a hot wet climate. 

Possibly the strain could be preserved by constant reinvigoration from 
without, but a breed to suit the natural environment wotild undoubtedly be 
more in its place, and more likely to prove a permanent success. Apart from 
climate, they mast further consider the nature of the soli, or, to be more exact, 
the kind of pasture produced by It Faspalum, to the best of his belief, was not 
a suitable class dt feed for sheep. It was too succulent and fattening. It might 
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serve the purpose very well so far as cows were concerned, and in the produce 
tlon of milk, but sheep required a more mixed diet From his observations the 
sheep fattmied irapldly on paspalum, but the flesh was not firm, only flabby. 
Moreover, when fed on It ewes rearing lambs failed to hold their condition. 
The finer and shorter grasses were the best for sheep, and he advised all who 
thought of grasing sheep to keep them on the higher and poorer lands where 
those kinds were usually more In evidence. 

As regards buying and fattening, he did not hold out much encouragement 
They were a long way from a central market, and the loss of time and expenses 
incurred in forwarding, to say nothing of the risks attending the business, would 
not warrant the undertaking. 

He advised them to breed their own sheep, and taking care in laying down the 
foundation to obtain good sound stock, free from disease. The majority of the 
country would now be clean, but once they got diseases amongst their flocks 
they would find it more diflacult perhaps than they anticipated to eradicate 
them. Sheep bred in a climate like theirs were most susceptible to a number 
of infections which were already common enough, and which were generally 
brought about by conlamination from outside sources. If not properly looked 
after, however, they were liable to appear amongst flocks bred on the farm at 
any time. More or less, these troubles were all of an Internal parasitic nature. 
Fluke was a very comuion malady amongst sbeep in wet districts. It affected 
the liver, and was usually contracted from around swamps or where there was 
stagnant water. There were also several different forms of worms which 
invaded the stomach, lungs, and parts of the intestines. 

To combat these diseases farmers w^ere advised to provide a liberal supply of 
salt In the form of a lick, and also to fence off, drain, and distribute lime around 
stagnant pools. The salt should be given in covered troughs, and the sheep 
allowed free access to it. The lick recommended consisted of forty parts 
Liverpool salt, five parts calcium phosphate, and one part sulphate of Iron. 
Farmers should also drench their sheep regularly. In most districts the best 
time to drench was during the autumn, but there again they must be guided 
by local conditions and the appearance of the sheep. If showing symptoms of 
debility, tliey should be immediately examined. Indications of fluke were usually 
shown by a yellowness about the inner part of the eye, on the tongue, around 
the gums, and more or less over the root of the mouth. The presence of worms 
might be detected by pallidness of the skin and what would reflect a general 
anaemic condition of the blood. The following are the ingredients of the drench 
recommended by the Stock Branch of the Department and the methods of 
administration: — 1 oz. arsenic, 2 oz. washing soda, i gallon rain water. The 
whole must boll for half an hour, and then water be added to make the liquid 
quantity up to gallons; give the mixture lime to settle, pour off the liquid 
and bury the sediment. When drenching, the sheep should \ye firmly stood on 
its four legs, and the preparation allowed to trickle slowly down its throat. 
On no account should violence be used. The quantities given are as follow : — 
Young sheep, weaiiers, I fluid oz. ; older sheep, up to fluid oz. A proper 
drenching horn, designed for the right quantities, should be secured for the 
purpose. 

In order to more accurately test the suitability of the surroundings for sheep, 
Mr. Mathews advised all who contemplated the departure to have the whole 
thing placed on a thoroughly reliable and comparable basis. For a commence- 
ment a few acres should be set aside for slieep, leaving the balance for use as 
at present. If conducted on these lines, at the expiration of a few years they 
would be in a better position to Judge Whether the sheep would succeed, and 
whether they could obtain as good a return from them as from dairying. He 
recommended starting with, say, four sbeep to the acre, and increasing the 
number if it was found the results warranted it But he was emphatic in his 
views that the sheep should never be allowed to mix with the dairy herd, or 
vice ver8 & ; otherwise the experiment would afford no reliable data as to the 
financial results. Perhaps pure Romney Marsh ewes might in many cases prove 
too expensive, but he strongly advised using only pure Romney rams. As a sub- 
sltute for the purc-bred ewe, a grade Romney, which could be secured at a 
much lower figure, might serve almost as well. These, he thought, could be 
obtained from any of the recognised breeders of Romney Marsh sheep. In 
mating, while using only pure Romney rams, they should guard against 
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inbreedtng and consequent degeneration. On no account should a ram be 
joined with his own progeny. Inbreeding was sometimes resorted to by 
experienced stock raisers, but not for flock purposes. Where mating reached that 
stage another ram should be procured. Their chief object was to secure an 
animal valuable for its mutton, and wool, therefore, was only a secondary 
consideration. They should aim at keeping up the size of the frame and im- 
proving the body, but they could not, under their conditions, very well exiject 
to develop the wool, for they must consider the rainfall and the effect which it 
would be likely to have on a very heavily fleeced animal. 

Orchard Hills. 

A demonstration of clearing and subsoiling with explosives will be given 
by Mr. H. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspcictor of Agriculture, on 20th March. 

Sackville. 

A demotistration of clearing and Hubsoiling with explosives will be given 
by Mr. H. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, on 20th May next. 

8t. John’s Park. 

Mr. M. Blunno, Viticultural Expert, gave an interesting lecture and 
demonstration on Friday, 16th January, at Mr. Gava’s vineyard. Several 
vines were dug out to ascertain the cause of l)acterial growth, and the dis- 
coveries in each case were clearly explained. 

The lecturer advised studying the soil when planting, and selecting stocks 
suitable. He recommended for the district, Mourvedre on Rupestris No. 1,202 
and Aramon on Rupestris Ganzin No. 1, which are quick and strong growers. 
Chasselas on Berlandieri 41 B and BerJandierl on Rlparia 157 B were slow 
growers and bad strikers, but splendid reliable stocks and strong growers, and 
would stand hard ground and dry weather. Mr. Hunt’s vineyard was also 
visited. 

Mr. W. W. Froggatt, Government Entomologist, gave members of this 
branch, on Wednesday, lltli February, a lantern lecture on useful and 
injurious injects. There was a fair atbuidance. 

Wollun, 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch was held on Saturday, 24th 
January, when there was a large attend mee of members. 

The Secretary reported that while in Sydney he had interviewed the 
Governnient Entomologist, Mr, Froggatt, regaiding the sheep fly parasite, 
and it was unanimously decided to make arrangements for a suppl}^ of the 
chalcid wasps to l)e obtained from th«* Department for local distribution. 

The chairman (Mr. T. C. Burnell), who is a keen student of entomology, 
gave the meeting some interesting facts regarding insect parasites and chaUud 
wasps, conclusively proving that the wliole.-»ale breeding of this parasite w^ould 
not, as many tliought, introduce a new post. 

The locust plague, which has been fairly rampant in the district, was brought 
under discussion, and an interesting debate on the Bulletin issued by the 
Departinent of Agriculture on “ liocusts in Australia and other Obuntries ” took 
place. A few very remarkable facts regarding their methods of breeding and 
the treatment adopted in various countries for their prevention and destruction 
were revealed. It was unanimously decided, "‘That, in the interests of the 
State, a more uniform method of treatment of the pest by landholders and the 
Crown was absolutely necessary, and that the initiative in this movement should 
be taken by the tiepartment of Agriculture.” 
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Orchard Notes* 

W. J. ALLEN. 


Mahch. 

Cultiiration. 

Wherever the woods have >x*on allowed to grow unchecked, they should bo 
turned under some time this month, and if crops for green manure— such us 
grey field peas, tares, rape or rye — are to lx» sown among the* tn*es, they 
should be put in as early as possible. If, however, no crop is to be sown, it 
would be well to allow the land to remain in the rough stato after ploughing. 
It will gradually mellow down and remain in good condition until it is time 
to plougli again next spring. 

Provision should bo made for furro>vs to carry away storm waters and 
prevent washing of th<' soil. In citrus orchards particularly, open furrows 
should be left to carry off any sui*plua waters, on account of the assistance 
given in draining the land. 

Citrus trees at this season of the year sliould be kepi free from excessive 
moisture about the ix»ots. The lack of drainage in many of our citrus oi chards 
seems the underlying cause of many fungous and otlier troubles. 

Grading and Packing Fruit. 

The chief points in grading apples are : — Hize, colour, fi’eedotn from disease, 
and uniformity through every case. 

The export market generally demands a goo<l, clean, medium-sized fruit, 
inches fxung about the ideal, as the buyer generally wants what to the 
tra<le is known as a good count. Extra largt‘ fi uit is not dosirabh^, as these 
are generally coarse, and do not keep so well. As a general rule, three sizes 
are shipped (2J, and 3 inches); with varieties such as Jonatlian, that 
have good colour and do not run large, 2^ will pay to ship. When grading, 
any fruit which show s the slightest sign of disease should certainly be thrown 
out. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of grading apples for 
market. It is a thing which cannot be overdone. Most fruit is practically 
unsaleable without grading, and the better the grading the better it sells. 

At our Bathurst Government orchard, when packing apples the following 
grades are adopted : — 

Extra Choice — 8 inches. 

Extra fine specimens only, uniform in size, colour, and form, and without 
blemish. 
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Choice Iftt— 2| inches. 

Good fruit, not so fine as Extra Choice, uniform in size, colour, and 
form, and practically free from insect, injury, or defect. 

Specially selected 2ad — 2|r inches. 

Mostly good eatable fruit, uniform, and not conspicuoUHly markiHl by 
insect, fungus, or other damage. 

Selected 3rd — inches. 

Third grade, unifoim, sound, and free from conspicuous injury. 

Every grower’s pack should Imj as good as his bond ; no topping up, nor 
filling up corner^ with small apples. Buyer.® want honestly packed goo<ls, 
and they are usually willing to pay good prices for such. Each case should 
be filled with the same grade throughout ; a few seconds or culls soatteriHl 
in with a lot of prime fruit give the buyer an opportunity to discriminate 
against the whole package, and ruin the reputation of the grower. 

Apples must be c(k>1 and dry befor<» being packed. Heat and moisture 
promote decay. Each case should W well filled, with the contents placed 
firmly an<i snugly. Every day consignments are plactnl on the market 
showing evidence of careless packing. Tf groweiN would consider for one 
mon^ent the average route travelled by a case of appU« for market they 
might be a little more particular. The case is taken from the packing shed 
and put on the cart: it is then hauhsl, perhaps, for some miles over the 
average country road to the railway station. After bumping along in the 
train for some miles, it is again unloaded and placed in a lorry and hauled 
for several 8<iuarcs over the city streets to the boat, wh(u*e it is unloaded 
again ready for shipment to its destination, when, after some more knocking 
about, it is opened for the inspection of the foreign bgyer, and to compete 
against tin* fruit of the world. Unless tlie case has been well filled and 
packed before starting, it will reach the inai ket iu what is commonlj" known 
as slack’ <*ondition. The numerous jarriiigs received en route will have 
caused tlie ci)nteiits to settle and shrink, with tlie result that the case will 
only be partially full. When placing tlu* fruit iu thi* cases it is found that 
the diagonal (numerical) syvstem of juicking is the most suitable. The 
packing under this system is known as t he 2~1, 2-2, or 3-2 j^cks. Iu some 
cases the conical varieties of apple should be placed on their si<les (cheeks) 
when putting them in the rows. In this way they fit more snugly and give 
less loss of space and, therefore, fill tin* case letter. 

Buyers will not pay the price of full packagts for those received only 
fille<l in part. Not oidy is th(‘ sale affected in this w^ay, but loose packing 
invariably causes bruises and the genera! defacement of each fipecimen. Too 
tight packing must also be guarded against, as tliis generally results in 
bruising. There is a happy medium in packing that can only learm^d by 
practical experience. 

Wrapping. 

Whether the apples should be wrapped or not depends' somewhat on the 
variety and the grade of fruit. Wrapping has several flfedvantage^ :~r 
1. It serves as a cushion in the case of <lelicat6 fruit. 
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It prevents rot and fungoid diseases from spreading from one fruit to 
another. 

3. It maintains a more even temperature in the fruit. 

4. The fruit has a somewhat more finisheti appearance when exposed 

for sale. 

5. Wrappers keep the fruit firm and snug in the packages. 

Disadvantages of wrapping : — 

1. It adds to the cost of packing. 

2. It prevents rapid cooling in cases where the fruit is not cool at the 
time of packing. 

Strawberries. 

The land should be in a good state of tilth, having been thoroughly worked 
to receive the young plants. If the intending planter has not e'amed the 
plants himself he should procure them from a succe«*sful grover, and see 
that the parent plants are strong, fruitful, and free from diseases. Distance 
of setting depends upon the character of the soil, fre(*dom with wdiieli the 
variety selected sends out runners, <kc. In gocnl soils tlie row's should be 
from 3 to 4 feet apart, and tlie plants 18 inches apart in the rc»w . C'om partly 
growing varieties may be planted a little eloser. This is called “ hill ” 
culture, and consists of growing each plant by itself in a Idll, not allowing 
the runners to grow: consequently each jiLint b(‘eomes stalwart and large, 
and when properly atien(l(*d to pnxluces the v(Ty fln(‘st fruits. 

Matted Row.^. -This system is generally adopt<Ml b} laige growers, as it 
re<piires less labour to attend to a larg<‘ aiea. Tly the matted row system 
more berries are produeiMi on an acre than by the bill eultiue, but the latter 
method gives largiM' and finer Ix^rries. Th<» rows are set from 3 to 4 feet 
apart, and the plants about 15 ineluss ajiart in the row. M hen the runners 
start they may b(* so arranged that they foim a eontinuous matted row. The 
grower can suit himself as to how wide he allows the row to run. Some 
allow' the rows to become 2 feet wide, and oUuts onl\ 1, aecor'ding to the 
distance apart the rows ha^e been set. The runners ean be kept in check 
after the row has attained the desired width by using a roller* cutter, running 
up and down lx>tween the I’Ow^s, or by the us-f o{ tlie spade or hoe. 

Fiefore setting out the new plant, all dt5ad lea\es and runners should l>e 
removed, and the roots shortened by at least one-third oE their length. 

The following are the number of plants to the acre, at the distances 
mentioned : — 

2 ft. X 1ft. ... - 21,780 3 ft. X 1ft. ... ^ 14,520 

2 ft. X 1 ft. 6 in. - 14,520 3 ft. x 1 ft. 6 in. « 9,680 

2 ft. X 2 ft. ... = 10,890 4 ft. X 1 ft, « 10,890 

2 ft. X 1 ft. 6 in, « 14,520 4 ft. x 1 ft. 6 in. « 7,260 

The following list comprises those varieties which at the present time are 
mostly grown for the best paying results Aurie, Annetta, Royal Sovereign, 
Captain, Trollope's Tictoria, Edith, Marguerite, Sir Joseph Paxton, King 
Bdhrard VII, Dr. Moree, Noble, Sunbeam, and Melba. 
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Fruit Fly and Godlin Moth. 

It seems almost incredible that any fruit-grower who is alive to his own 
interests would allow fly or moth-infested fruit to lie on the ground until the 
grubs have left them, but such is the case, and it is to these careless growers 
that we are usually indebted for the breeding and spreading of many of our 
pests. It is also these growers who give so much extra trouble to our 
Inspectors under the Fruit Pests Act, in seeing that no neglect takes place. 

Hmall flat tins or saucers suspended on the sunny side of the tree, and 
cont^iining a small quantity of kerosene, serve as a splendid trap for the 
adult fruit flies on the wing. By adopting this practice growers are placing 
themselves in the position of minimising the source of infection. To secure 
tht? best results by this method every citrus grower should s(‘t traps as 
suggested. 

Budding. 

It is rather late, but if the month should prove a warm one, it is quite 
possible, that buds will still take if inserted in deciduous trees which are not 
producing <nther good fruits or satisfactory crops. Nursery stock may still 
l^e budded. 

Preparing Land for Planting. 

Clearing, grubbing, ploughing, and aubsoiling, preparatory to jdantmg, 
should now be carried out as soon as possible, and those who intend planting 
this corning winter, and who have not completed these operations, should 
lose no time in tiniahing this work, so tluit new land wdll have a litth' time 
to sweeten before tlie young trees are set out, as well as to enabl<‘ the 
orchardist to comph'te all planting oj^erations early in the winter. 


POAL WITH LaMINITIS. 

A CORRESPONDKNT recently found that a three weeks old Ally f<»al became 
very distressed in the heat, panting very much, and when put into the shade 
threw itsedf down, partially recovering in about an hour. The f<d]owing 
morning it walked very stiffly, and though fat and growing well, lay down 
most of the time. The hoofs, however, looked as if they were coming ofl’, 
though the feet were not sore, the animal allowing them to be rubbed 
without flinching. 

In reply, the Veterinary Officers of the Stock Branch stated that the foal 
was apparently affected with laminitis or fever in the feet. The feet should 
be bathed or the foal stoo<i in cold water once or twice daily. The feet 
should then l)e dried and the following lotion applied : — 

Lead acetate 6 drains. 

Zinc sulphate 6 drains. 

Water 30 ounces. 

It is quite possible that this animal will shed its hoofs but, if it does, new 
hoofs win form. 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 

at State Farms^ or for lease* 

^ — ^ ^ ^ ^ — ~ 



1 Name of Bull 

1 Sire. 

Dam. 

J Stationed at— jEogagid up till^ 

Shorthorn ... 

Imperialiat 

! Florio 

1 

1 

Lady Nancy 
of ifilinembah. 

! i 

' Berry Farm ...j • 

1 j 

Jerwy 

Grenadin (imp.) 

i 

1 Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s CJarna- Cowra Farm • 

tiou(imp.).‘ ' 


Thessalian 11. ... 

) Thessalian 

Egyptian Prin*! Wagga Farm .. i • 


1 

! (imp.). 

cess (imp.). 

\Yagga Farm ...| ♦ 


! Xmas Fox (imp. ) 

i Silver Fox 

Malvoisie 


Trafalgar 

Best Man 

Rum Omelette 

Wagga Farm ...i ^ 


ICaid of Khartoum 

' Sir Jack 

Egyptian Belle 

H. A. College • 

1) 

1 Bridegroom . 

1 Best Man 

Golden 

Omek‘tte 

Yanco Farm ‘ • 

Onemsey 

1 The King's Mirror 

1 Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Kyogle 4 July, *14. 


J Star Pnnee 

Calm Prince .. 

Vivid (imp.).,. 
Parson’s Red 
Rose (imp.). 

Casino — Sept.f *14, 

i> ••• 

I Sky Pilot 

Prince Souvia ... 

Maclean ... 11 July, ’14. 


1 Prince Souvia ... 

Vivid’s Prince.. 

SouveDir(imp.) 

WoUongbar Farm • 


Godolphin 
j Mosofi(imp.) 

Golden Hero ot 
! theVauxbeiets 
' (1929) 

Rosetta (0509) 

1 Invert 11 5 April, '14. 

1 

If .*• 

1 Sunshine 

King of the Roses 

I Hayes’ Coron*; 
ation Srd. 

Princes.^ Vivid 

, Grafton Farm . t 

•f 

; Hayes’ Fido 
! ‘ (imp.). 

Hayes’ Fi-Pi 
2nd. 

j WoUongbar Farm • 

1, ... 

Claudius (inip.)i Golden Star 11. . 

Claudia’s 

Pride (imp.). 

Tweed River .. 18 Aug., *14 

II ... 

1 Trengwainton 
, VillageFavourite 
' (imp.)| 

, Trengwainton j 
1 village Lad.j 

i 1 

Wild Eyes 

Wdlonghar Farm * 

ti 

George III ..i 

! King of the 

Calm ’Jud 

Berry Farm .. t 

ti '**1 

The Peacemaker' Calm Prince ... 

Rose Petersen 

Scone 2 July, *14 

,1 

King of the Rosesi Hayes’ Kmg . . . 

Rosey 8th (ini. ) 

Bega 20 June, ’14. 

If 

Lauderlad 

1 Laura 8 Boy .. 

Souvenir of 

W ollongbar 

Casino - Sept , ’14. 


! Belfast 

i 

! King of the 

Roses 

Flaxy 2nd ... 

South Grafton ...! — Mar., ’14. 

»» 

Hoyal Proel .. 

1 

Itohen Hoyal ... 

Hayes’ Lily du 

Murwillumbah ... 81 May, *14. 


Preel(imp.). 

»i 1 

Prince of Warren Kingsnioor Go- 
Wood (imp ). vernor (1952) 

Quail (7051) 

Berry Farm ...j • 

ft •' I 

Alexander the 

Claudius (imp.) 

Alexandrina 

Fredericktou ...' — • Sept., *14, 

1 


Great, i 

of Richmond. 

»» 

Duke of Orleans, Godolphin 

Flower of the 

H.A, College, Richmond | f 

i 

1 


j 

Arthur (1664) 

Prwd Srd (imp.) 

Ayrshire ...j 

Dan of the Pioses 

Daniel of Auoh* 
enbrain (imp.). 

Ripple Rose.. 

Grafton Farm .. | • 

»» ...I 

Orphan Boy .. 

Songster of 
Greystanes. 

Rosamond ... 

Glen Innes Farm,, • 

,1 ...j 

W yllieland 

Wyllieland 

Wyllieland 

Hi.A.OoUeg«, Rlehmoad; * 


Bright Lad (imp.)i 

Gieniffer (7229) 

Sangie 

Kerry.« 

Rising Sun ...| 

! 

Bratha’sRoy 

Dawn . 

Bathurst Farm ...; • 


♦AvaUabJe for 8er\ ioe iwly at th« Farm where stationed. t Available lor leaeo or for service at the Farm where eUtlefteC 
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Depwrtmtira of AyneuUnrt, 

Sydney ^ 2nd March ^ 1914. 


BULLS FOR SALE 


AT AUCTIOK. 


Sydney Royal Show, Easter, 1914. 


The following bull« will be jaiubniitted to anction at the Iloyal Agricultural Show, 
Easter, 1914, unless sold piwiously by pri'Mte treaty : — 

«U£RNSETS -Village Beau (554) : «late of hirtli, 12th June. 1912 ; colour, lemon ami white ; 

.sire, Trengwainlon Village Favouiite (imp. h 2,102; dam, Vivid’s Pet hy IVtei 
(imp.); gd, Hose Vivid by Rose Pi nice (imp.); dam of sire. Wild Eyes, 7,931, 
K.O.H.B., by Trengwainton Her**, 1,727. Reserve price, £25, 

Mdk yieMs of dams : — 

.\Plk lb. Pat ])er <Tnl. lb. 

Vj\i(VRpet .... 6,348 4*0 343 

Rose Vivid .. .. 6,617 5-2 406 


Duke of Connaught (581)* date of birth, 12th October, 1912; rolour, lemon and 
white; sire, Calm Prince by Rose Pnnce (imp.); dam, Bel Air 6th timp.) by 
Seqiitds Crescendo, 1,406 ; g d, Bel Air 4th, 5,SU0, by Fmanciei 3iil, 1,277 ; dam 
ofsire, Oentle (imp.) by Maahor, 934, trom Calm (imp.). Reserve price, 1^5. 
Milk yield of dam : — 

Milk lb. hai pet eenl. Ibutfi lb. 

Bel Air 6th (imp.) 6,81 S 5 '2 411 


Four-Leaf Shamrock (584) : date of biith, 26Ui November, 1912; colour, lemon aiul 
white ; sire, Calm Prince by Ro^e Prince ^imp.) ; dam, Sliamrock of Los 
Vesfjuesses 6th (imp ), 6,829, by .Tap, 1,513 ; g d. .Shamrock ot Les Wssipicsses, 
5,394, by Royal Blood 5th, l,Ui : dam of sire, iRmtlo (imp.) by M.islier, 934, from 
Calm (imp.). Reserve price, £80. 

Mdk yield of dam ; — 

Milk lb. Fati't^cdut. Unttei 1‘*, 

Shamrock of Lea Ves<pu"*^e^ ... 4,941 4 9 2b5 


King of the Preel (592| : date of birth, 3Isi December, 1912 ; coloui, lemon and white ; 
sire, JVeiigwaiiiton Village Favoniitc (imp.), 2, )M‘2 ; dam, Flowi r of the Preel Snl 
(imp.), 8,319. by Squiro of Les Siges 2Dd, 1,318 ; g rl, Floww ot the Preel 
(2,099, P.S.R.O.A.S.) ; dam of sire. Wild Eyes, 7,931, by Trengwainton 
Hero, 1,727. Reserve price, £80. 

Mdk yield of dam 

Milk lb. Kit |>er ceiu. Uuttv-r lb. 

Flower of the Preel 3rd \iuip.) 6,137 4 0 3,32 


Peaoeful BIJoU (585) : date of birth, 6ih December, 1912; colour, lemon and white; 
sire, The Peacemaker by Calm Pnmv; dam, Bijou de la Fontaine 3rd (imp.), 
5.382, by Oholderton lArd Roberts, 1,272; g d, Bijou de la Fontaine, 3,976, by 
Fontainebleau ; dam of sire* Rose Petersen by Peter (imp.). Reserve price, £30. 


Milk yields of dams 


Milk Ui. 
5,272 
4,178 


Fill por (•(.’fit-, 

4-6 


iluttei lb, 
283 
225 


Rose Petersen 

Bijou de la Fontaine 3nl 

Bon Fiteoe H. (490) : date of birth, 23itl .Tune, 1911 ; colour, lemon .ml white ; sire. 
Calm Prince by Rose Prince (imp. ) ; dam, Rosey 8th (imp.), b, 695, by 
flower 2nd, 1,841 ; gd, Rosey 3rd, 3.912, by Waldo, 847 ! dam of sire, t.entle 
(imp.) by Masher, 934, from Calm (imp ). Reserve price, 100 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam 

' Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb, 

Rosey 8th (imp.) - 7,732 4*5 409 
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J£RS£YS.—Fitll Cry (546) : date of birth, 16th April, 1912 ; colour, whole fawn $ airev* 
Xmas Fox (imp.); dam, Galceolus by Tidy Punch; g d, Calceolaria (imp.) w 
WoolloomoolcK), 5,447 ; dam of sire, Malvoisie (vol. xx, p. 369) by Gay Boy, 7,51&. 
Reserve price, £20. 

Milk yield of dam 

Milk lb. Fat per cent, Biitfer lb. 

Calceolus 6,113 5*5 397 

Golden Fox (586): date of birth, 7th December, 1912; colour, whole fawn; oire„. 
Xmas Fox (imp.) ; dam, Golden Omelette by Air Jack ; g d, Rum Omelette 2iid 
by Golden Lord ; dam of sire, Malvoisie (vol. xx, p. 369) by Gay Boy, 7,51(k 
Reserve price £20. 

Milk yields of dams : — 

Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Golden Omelette 3,004 6*6 202(in28weeka> 

Rum Omelette 2nd 5,667 4*4 361 

Irish Fox (565) : date of birth, 26th July, 1912 ; colour, whole fawn ; sire, Xmas Fox 
(imp.); (lam, Pattibelle, 192, by Lily's Boy (vol. ix, p. 86); g d, Claribelle 38 
(imp.) by Oxford Duke, 5,314 ; dam of sjre, Malvoisie (vol. xx, p. 369) by Guy 
Boy, 7,510. Reserve price, £15, 

(.Jlaribelle (imp.) was champion Jersey female at the Royal Melbourne Show, 
and l*attibelle as a yearling obtained first in her elafi.s and reserve champion to her 
mother. 

Royal Blood (473) : date of birth, 26th February, 1011 ; colour, wliole fawn; sire. 
Berry Melbourne by Melbourne (imp.); dam, Calceolus by Tidy Punch; g d, 
Cal<*eolaria (imp.) by VVoolioomooloo, 5,447 ; dam of sircj, Rum Omelette (imp), by 
Athol Brose, 4,472. Reserve price, £30. 

Milk yield of darn 

Milk ll». Fat per (icnt. Butter lb, 

Calceolus 6,113 55 397 

SHORTHORKS. -Lloyd George (561) : date of birth, 5th July, 1912; colour, red and white; 

sire, Imperialist ; dam, Dora by Pansy King ; g cl, Dora Sandgrave by Lord Sand* 
grave ; dam of sire, Lady Nancy of Mmcmbali, 357. Reserve price, £15» 

Milk yield of dam : — 

Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Dora 7,868 37 342 

HOLSTEINS, — Bobbie Obbe (575) : date of birth, 24th August, 1912 ; colour, black and white ; 

sire, Froxfield Chevin Bob (imp.) ; dam, Maggie Obbe by Gbbe (imp.), 2,395 ; grl, 
Margaretlia (imp.), 10,439 ; dam of sire, Froxfield Alices, 3 )S. Reserve price, 

Milk yields of dams : — 

Mjlk lb Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Maggie Obbe 7,099 ., 272 

Margaretlia (imp.) 10,990 ... 407 

Colonel Neltensteln (355) : date of birth, 26th April, 1912 ; colour, black and white 
sire, Neitenstein by Hollander ; dam, Marjorie, by Chairman ; g d, Margarethi^ 
(imp ), 10,439 ; dam of sire, Dutch Ovou by Pre.sideiit. Reserve price, £15, 

Milk yields ot dams : — 

Milk lb, Fat fier cent. Butter lb. 

Marjorie 5,030 ... 224 

Margaretha (imp.) 10,990 . . 407 

Dutch Oven 8,671 3*6 365 

Field Mar^al (318) ; date of birth, l2th October, 1911 ; colour, black and white ; aire^ 
De Wet by Hollander ; dam, Lolkje Field by Garfield (imp.), 2,389 ; g d, Lolkje 
by Joubert ; dam of sire, La Shell by The Hague. Reserve price, £15. 

Milk yields of dams 

Milk lb. Fat jk'f cent. Butter lb, 

Lolkje Field 4,305 ... 173 

Lolkje 5,828 3*6 234 

AYRSHIRE.-' Jami6*8 Heir (203) ; date of birth, 25th July, 1906 ; colour, white and brown f 
sire, Jamie of Oakbank ; dam, Miss Prim by Mischief Maker, of Barcheekie 
(imp.), 3,892 ; g d, Primrose of Barcheskie (imp.) by Royal »Stuart of Glenbuck„ 
2,678. Reserve price, 85 gOllliM. 

Milk yie^d of dam , 

Milk lb. Fat per cent Butter IK 

Urn Prim 5,834 ... 240 
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AyS8mBE.—Tlu coimir (483) : date of birth, 6th May, 1911 ; colour, red and white ;;aire, Byron 
by Auohenbrain Spicy Jock (imp.) ; dam, Ripple Hose by Prince Emerald (imp.) ; 

f d, Rose Berry by Mischief Maker of Barcbeskie (imp.), 3,892; dam of sire, 
ulia by Peacemaker. Reserve price, 15 guineas. 

Milk yields of dams 

Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Ripple Rose 7,669 .3*9 351 

Rciee Berry 6,799 4 1 280 

fOBRHY.-KlWare a (210) : date of birth, ‘irdh August, 1905; colour, black; sire, Kildare 
(imp.) ; dam, Belvedere Bratha 3rd (imp.), 2,219, by Ikjlvedcrc Black Prince, 
651 ; gd, Bratball, 1,617, by Ciarrague, 127; dam of giro, Kitty, 1,092, by 
Paddy Blake, 287. Reserve price, £18. 

Milk yield of dam 

Milk lb. Fat per cent. Bui ter lb. 

Belvedere Bratha 3rd 8,810 4*6 442 


AT GLEB INNES EXPERIMENT FARM. 

AYRSHIRES. — The Poet; calved 17th February, 1912. Sire, Byron; dam, Scotch Heather, 
by Jamie’s Ayr ; g d, Leaf Bud, by Prince Emerald (imp.) ; g g d, Rose Berry, 
by Mischief Maker of Barcbeskie (imp.), 3,892. Price, £10. 

Byron’s Boy: calved 3rd March, 1912. Siro, Byron; dam, Hattie Craig, by Daniel 
of Auchenbrain (imp. ) ; g tl, Juliette, by Mischief Maker of Barcbeskie (imp.), 
3,892; g g d, Judy iX of Barcbeskie (imp.), 11,882, by Traveller of Drumjoan, 
1,441. Irice, £ 10 . 

Bright Boy: calved 8th November, 1912. Sire, Wyllieland Blight Lad (imj).) ; dam. 
Moonstone, by Emerald's Mischief; g d, pure Aynshirc Cow, No. 163, Hawkes- 
bury Agricultural College Register. Price, £5 Si 


AT WOUONOBAIl EXFEBIMENT FASM. 

CUERNSEYS.— Bull calf from Sweetheart h\ Hayes’ Fido (imp.) ; oalved tStli March, 1913. 
Price, £ 40 . 

Bull calf from Golden May of the Gtonc by Hayes’ Fido (imp.) ; calved 4th February, 
1913. Price, £ 80 , 

Bull calf from Dido by Beaucaire’s Baby ; calved 27th July, 1913. Price, £30. 

GEORGE VALUER, Acting Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture, 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 21st of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Sooisty. 1914. Secretary. 

Uralla A. Association ... ... ... ... ••• H. W, Vincent . 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society ... F. W. Hoakin . 

Tttinut A. and P. Association T. E. Wilkmson. 

Braidwood P., A.|juid H, Association L. Chaptnan 

Be|^ A., P., and n. Society W. A Zingel 

Port Msfkinatie A Hastings Dist. A. and H. Society... T. Dick 

Oberon A.| H., and P, Association M. J. 

Kepean DistHct A., H.* and I* Society (Penrith) ... P. J. Smith 
Osntnal New Bni^snd P. A A Associa&a (Glen Innes) George A Priest. 


Mar. 


8.4.6 
3, 4,6 

4.6 
4,6 

4.5 

6.6 

5.6 

6.7 

10, n, 12 
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Soeietv. / 1914, Secretaij-. Data. 

Moloug F» and A. Association ... W. J. AVindred ...Mar. 11 

Coramba District P., A., and H. Society H. E. Hindaiarah „ 11, 12 

Bombala Exhibition Society W. G* Tweeclie ... „ 11, 12 

Cainpbelltown A. Society F. Sheather ... „ 11, 12 

Gulgong A. and P. Association D. H. ... ,, 11, 12 

Tumbarumba and Upmr Murray P. and A. Society... E. W. Figures ... „ 11, 12, 13 

Waucbope P., A., and H. Society A. D. Suters ... „ 12, 18 

Blue Mountains A., H., and 1. Association ... .. Chas. Wooller ... „ 13,14 

Oundagai P. and A. Society ... A. Klwoi’thy ... „ 17, 18 

Bangalow A. and 1. Society W. H. Reading ... „ 17, 18, 12 

Armidale and New England P., A., and H. Assoc’n. A. McArthur 17, 18, 

19,20 

Curnn<»ck P., A., and H. Association K. J. Abernetliy... ,, 18 

Cobargo A., P., and H. Society T. Kennelly ... „ IS, 19 

Camden A., H., and I. Society C. A. Thompson... „ 18, 19, 20 

GoiUburn A., P., and H. Society G. G. Harris .. ,, 19, 20, 21 

Mudgee A., P.,,H., and 1. Association P. J. Gridia ... ,, 24, 25, 20 

Narrabri P., A., and H. Society D. J. Bridge ... „ 24, 25, 20 

Blayney A. and P. Association H. K. Woolley 26, 26 

Macleay A., H., and I. Association E. Weeks ,, 25, 26, 27 

Crook well A., H., and P. Society I. H. Huxley ... ,, 26, 27 

Luddenham A. and H. Society . ... ... .. F. C. Emery ... „ 31, Apr. 1 

Oooma P. and H. Association ... C. J. Walmsley ... April 1, 2 

Coonabarabran P. and A. A.ssociation G. B, MoEwen ... „ 1, 2 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association, Muswellbrook K. C. Sawkins ... ,, 1, 2, 3 

Taralga A. , P., and H. Associatlm (I (b>odhew ... „ 2, 3 

Royal Agricultural Society (Sydney) ... ... ... H. M. Somer ... ,, 7-15 

Adaminaljy P, and A. Association Vv. Delany ... ,, 16,16 

Batlow A. Society .. C. S. (iregory ... „ 21, 22 

Kyogle P., A., and H. Society R. J. Nilhory ... ,, 22, 23 

Bathurst A., H., and P. Association J. Bain ,, 22,23,24 

Hunter River A. and H. Association (West Maitland) £. H. Fountain ... ,, 22, 23, 24, 

25 

Tainworth P. and A. Association J. R. Wood ... „ 28, 29, 36 

Richmond River A., H., and P. Society (Casino) ... D. S. Raynor ... ,, 29, 30 

Warren P. and A. Association A. C. Tompson ... „ 29, SO 

Orange A. and P. Association W.J.I Nancarrow ,, 29, 30 

May 1 

Northern Agricultural Association (Singleton) ... J. McLachlan ... ,» 29,80, 

May 1 

Clarence P. and A, Society (Grafton) ... G. N. Small ... May 6, 7, 8 

Hawkesbury District A. Association (Windsor) ... H, S. Johnston .. „ 7, 8, 9 

Lower Clarence A. Society (Maclean) J. McPherson . . ,, 12, 13 

Warialda P. and A. Association i). J. Devine ... ,, 12, 13, 14 

CoonamiJe P. and A. Association . 1. C. Wilson ... ,, 13, 14 

Gloucester A,, H., and P. Association ... ... (*. E FiirDes.s ... „ 20, 21 

Trangie P., A., and H. Association ... A. K. Butter ... ,, 20,21 

Walgett P. and A. Association W. Neal ,, 27, 28 

Ni8. \V. Shoepbreeders’ Association (Sydney) ... H. N. Bowden ... July 1,2, 3, 4 

Deniliuuin P. and A. Society L. Harnson ... ,, 16, 17 

Naranneru P. and A. Association W T. Lynch ... Aug. 4, 5 

Oorowa P., A., and H. Society John D. Fi-aser ... ,, 18, 19 

Murrumhidgee P, and A. Asaot iation (WaggaWagga) A. F. D. White ... ,, 25, 26,27 

Gunnedah P., A., and H, Asw)ciatioii ^ M. C. Tvveedie ... Sept, 1, 2, 3 

Albury and Border P., A,, and H. Society W. I. Johnson ... „ 8, 9, 10 

Cootamundra A., P., H., and I. Association T. Williams ... „ 15, 16 

Cpvrra P., A., and H. As$ociation E. W. Warren ... „ 16, 17 

Mnrrumburrah P., A., and I, Association ^ J. A. Foley ... „ 22, 23 

Teniora P., A , H., and I, Association . , .. J- Claik 22, 28^ 24 

Y'ahs P. and A. Association W. Thomson ... ,, SO, Oct. I 

Hay P. and A. AssoclsJtion m,. G. S- C-»mden ...Oct, 6,7 

Tweed River Agricultittal Society ... , ... ... A. E. Bndd Nov. 11, 12 \ 

Printed and pubUshed ty WILhlAM APPLEQAtS OUbblOK, of Sydney, Oovemmeni Printer end > 
Pubtisber of the State of South Wales, at Phil6p<fltreet, Svdnev. 
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The Pastures of the Coast* 


E, BREAKWBLh, B.A.» B.8c., AgroHlologist. 

IntroduciioiL 

In the coastal districts of JSftnv South Wales it is the rule, rather lluiii the 
exception, to find cleared and settled areas laid down with introduced ^'rasses. 

'Fhe early ttlers, accustomed to the cultivat^id grasses of Groat Britain, 
such as cocksfoot and rye gras«, did not delay in trying these on tin ir virgin 
lands. In the iiuiiiy coastal localities adapted to tht^ conditions uecessary 
for the successful cuUis’ation of the English grasses, the latter hi\(^ proved 
a valuable acquisition to the pastures. The stock owners, who at In si rely 
on the native grassi^s, soon <{is(‘over that, with the exaqdion of (5ouch, the 
mon^ nutritious native grassrs are quickly eati'ii out, and that ihe carrying 
capacity may be considerably incri‘ased by laying down to cultivated pastures. 

In districts sueli as the North Coast, liowev(?r, until the advent of paspalum, 
either native pastures or buflalo grass had to be relied uj)on, the extremely 
hot conditions in summer proving too much for the English giussi^s. The 
introduction of paspalum and llhodes grass has iiiarki^l a new era in the 
dairying industry of the State. Fanners were not long in discovciing that 
for newly clt‘uivd seiuh land paspaluni aurl llhodes graJ'S w(tc pre-einiueutly 
adapted. Thousanils of acres iiavi' been utilised, and many thousarnis more 
can still be utilised in this way. 

Native grasses will, of loiirsc, always hive a place in the coastal districts. 
In localities wh(?re cultivation is impracticable, or where the soil is pa^'ticu- 
larly iinsuitahle, the fanner by judicious stocking car maintain a good 
stand of native pastures ; bltt where two blades of grass can be made to 
grow where only one gi'ew l>efon=^ by means of seeding to introduced grasses, 
it is to the interest of the land-owner to experiment until he has found the 
best, and thus eveulually inoreafec Uio carrying capacity of his holding. 

There is still plenty of .sco]hj on the coast, not only for trials with the 
loss known grasses, but al o f<.#r tlie iuipraveiiient of pastures laid down to 
those niojo (Oinuionly grown. It is a frequent ocxunviice to find neglected 
cocksfoot and rye pastures, the better grasses smothi'ml out with Parra- 
matta grass (Sporcbolus indu as)^ ( r with lauih's tongn ^ ^Plditiajo lanreolcUa). 
IndtoJ, many dairymen expict a pasture, ence laid down, to last at l(‘ast for 
a score of years, and many |iastures of this age can be fouml. X'hat a 
pasture, without any manurial treatment or re-cuUivation, con ivitain its 
cariying capacity for this length of time, is against ail natural reasoning. 
Orosses, like any oihor fodder plant, produce results m pixiportion to the 
ireattxieiit they i^eoeive* 

The principal grasaes cultivated on the coast are dealt with in the following 
paragraphs. 
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Paspalum dtlatalum on the North Coast. 

This grass reaches its maximum development on the Richmond River ; it is 
also grown to a large extent on the Tweed, Clarence, Hastings, Macleay and 
Manning Rivers, and to a small extent on the Hunter and on the South 
Coast. 

The climatic conditions and soil formation of the Richmond River country 
are eminently adapted to the best development of pas|«aluni. There we have 
a rich, loose, basaltic or alluvial soil formation, a sub^tropical temperature, 
and, generally speaking, a fair amount of moisture. That the latter i^ one 
of the necessary factors for the growth of paspalum is evident from the 
miserable appearance this grass presients after a particularly dry period. 

On the Chirence River paspalum thrives luxuriantly, both on the black 
and on the red soils. It is, however, not grown so extensively here as on 
tlie Richmond. 

The light soils of Port Macquarie arc not well adapted to its growth. On 
the flat'*, however, the grass grows well. The river and swampy Hats on the 
Hastings and Manning Rivers grow paspalum luxuriantly. Land formerly 
occupied by she-oaks, bulrusho^ and sedges, has been cimverted into good 
paspalum pastures. The grass has prov^i to be of inestimable value in 
reclaiming such land. On one estate on the Manning River (Ciuidle Cundle) 
a paspalum pasture, 20 acres in extent, that had originated from swampy 
land, has carried forty head of stock for three months. 

On the South Coast. 

Very lilile paspalum is grown bctvxeeu Wollongong and Rerry. On tho 
flats at Berry and Nowra sorn? line pastures of this grass may be «ecn. 

South of Nowra, paddock.s laid down to paspalum are limited in number, 
but those laid down have proved very successful. 

At Milton, fine paspalum pastures can be seen on tho volcanic areas, and 
also on the sandstone. The soil formation of Tilba Tilba on the hill sides or 
on the flats suits the development of paspalum. 

At Moruya, the prejudice to this grass is so strong that only one or two 
small paddocks can be seen. 

At Bega, where tho native grasses are mainly relied on for dairying, 
pa.spalum i.s little gi*own, but where it has been laid down on the flats it ia 
doing extremely well. 

Objections to Paspalum on the South Coast. 

One of the main objections to paspalum is that it is said to spread too 
quickly into adjoining areas. Personal investigation, however, shows thai. it 
is not to be greatly fear< d on this score. From a paspalum paddock, twelve 
years old, only a few clumps had spread into an adjoining rye pasture. Even 
on the flats the line of demarcation between a paspalum paddock and 
adjoining areas was distinctly drawn, and no difficulty would be met with in 
suppressing the grass. 
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The two main elements that combat the spreading of paspalurn on the 
Bonth Coast are — 

(1) Frosts, and 

(2) The limited rainfall compared with that on the North Coast, 

The deterrent action that frosts have on paspalurn may be well seen in the 
New England district. Here the grass grows luxuriantly during three or 
four months of the year, but the intense cold of the winter months keeps it 
ia check to such an extent that it is confined, for the most pait, to the 
pasture where it was first laid down. 

It is also claimed by some that cattle do not care for it, and do not milk 
well on it. This is an absurd conclusion, as may be easily proved by 
inspecting the cheques of the dairymen possessing paspalurn pastures. 

Another objection to paspalurn put forward is that it is quickly eaten 
down, and takes a long time in starting again. From personal observation 
it appears that paspalurn will stand as much stocking, under ordinary 
climatic conditions, as the native pastures. During dry weather it certainly 
takes a long time to start again after once being eaten down, but this is more 
than compensated by its quick response to rain. Of course, it is here 
assumed that the paspiluin pasture is not too old and has not reached the 
deterioration stage, 

Paspalurn as a Dairying Factor on the South Coast. 

There is not the same necessity for the laying down of paspalurn pastures 
on such a big scale in these districts as on the Northern Rivers. For a 
consid(5rable portion of the year cocksfoot and rye can be grown, and for the 
cooler months these grasses are more or les.s essential. But from about 
December to March cocksfoot and rye are practically dormant. This is the 
season when paspalurn, under ordinary climatic conditions, is at its best. 
A paddock of this grass at this time is very useful, and it would probably 
bo found that the increased milk yield from such a piddock w^ould well repay 
the trouble of laying it down. 

Paspalurn on the North Coast. 

The host paspalurn paddocks on the Norlhern ers are those in the first 
few years of development. Paspalurn pastures from twelve to sixteen years 
ol<l arc returning practically nothing. To what extent the pasture deterio- 
rates may be shovrn by the fact that at Wollongbtir Exporinicnt Farm, a 
paspalurn pasture sixteen years old, and from which stock had been excluded 
for nine months, made practically no growth. A number of different 
manures were applied to help it along, but the grass j practically failed to 
respond to any. The reason for this deterioration is the tendtmey of the 
jgriiss tow*nrds extraordinary root development. The r<K)t fibres lock and 
^interlock to such- an extent that a mat impervious to air and moisture is 
formed. The root development is too great in proportion to the size of the 
plant, and as a consequence, little moisture is allowed to penetrate. 
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It has long been roalked that if these root fibres could be broken up in an 
effectual way the grass would receive a new lease of lif^ and in this 
conne.ctioii some very useful experiments have been carried out atWoliongbar 
Experiment Farm. It was first decided to try one ploughing, using the 
mould-board. It was a stiff proposition to tackle, as fuurte» n bullocks could 
plough only one acre per day. The result was also disappointing. The root 
system was not cut up or divided enough, and the new shoots of grass, 
stunted in appearance, followed the furrows, and did not form a uniform 
sole. It is evidcjit that such a pasture would deteriorate very quickly, and 
prove practically useless. 

By disc ploughing twice (see Fig. 1), and fertilising with bone-dust and 
BUperphosphatt', a much b<3tter and very encouraging result has been obtained. 
The old dead crowns have disappeared, the renewed vitality of the old itjots 
has produced a uuifoi in and healthy sole of grass, having the ap[>earau<jc of 
a freshly -laid down pasture. 

The cost of such an experiment is not prohibitive, Mr. McMillan, 
manager of the Farm, has kindly supplieil me witlx the following figures:-— 
Cost of treating a 6-acre Paspalum pasture, 1() years old. 


Disc ploughing (twice) 

Harrowing .. 

Manuring (bone-dust and superphosphate) 
Sowing manure 
Second harrowing 
Rolling 

181b. of clover sc^ed (3 lb. per acre) 
Sowing clover seed 


£ s. d. 
3 12 0 
0 14 0 
2 5 0 
0 3 6 
0 14 0 

0 3 (» 

1 7 6 

0 1 6 


Total £9 1 0 

Cost per aero = £1 10s. 2d. 


Disc ploughing 3 inches in depth is sufficient for the first ploughing, and 
5 to 6 inches for the second plougliing- 

Tlie main objc^ct in such a treatment is to break up the root system as 
much as possible. That something like the above will liave to be done is 
evident from even a superficial examination of the Richmond River pasture.s, 
and already dairymen arc proceeding on these lines. On stony hill-sides 
where ploughing is impossible, the problem of nquvenating paspalum has not 
yet been solved. 


Paspalum Compared with Native Grasses. 

♦Some mtere:t{ting comjxarisons were made between paspalum and the native 
grasses On the hill sides, consisting of pipeclay or sandy soils, the native 
grasses were, if anything, superior. On the flats Fmpalum disthhum and 
couch grass are rival gravsses to paspalum, particularly on the Northern 
Rivers. These grasses are just as drought-resisting as paspalum, but are at 
a disadvantage in the smaller bulk of feed produced. 
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Fig. 3. Cocks.'oot Pasture at Moiuya. 



Fig. 4. I'htihuis hu/h<tM( at Panibula. 


'Dir ^q-.iss (li(‘ is 7 'riils will liow wt^ll it 

llouM^hi's wlicn l(*lt uns|,«K*K<*(l Tin* ot* tlir i^iass in tlit‘ fo»'( ‘ground 

show 8 lioN\ it is n‘ji.s}M‘(l )»y ‘^tork. 


I'm. I’VSTI KKs Ol' TIIK (’o\sl 
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Olover with Paspalum. 

In nearly all parts of the coast White clover j^rows successfully with 
paspalum. The ^st results are seen on the South Cojist. Inhere the clover 
grows remarkably well in association, and in ‘-(jine pLaues coniprisos 50 per 
cent, of the pasture. The clover, besides aiding the soil in maintaining its 
fertility, provides good feed during the seasons when the paspalum is 
dormant. 

Strawberry clover was also found to grow well with paspalum at Bega 
and at Cundle. Insuflicient data are available at present to speak with 
confidence as to its success. 

Rhodes Grass. 

The cultivation of this gra.ss has not been takcui up in the saim^ manner as 
paspalum. On the Tlichmond, Clarence, and Manning 1 livers experiments 
are being carried out with it, but it is praidically absent on the South Coast. 
A small plot \va.s seen at Milton ; it was shut oif from stock, and was 
observed to be doing (^xtrenudy well. 

liliodes gi'ass has been found well adapted to newly cleared and burned 
land on bill sides, ''I'he seed sown in the aslu's easily germinates. X^nfor- 
tunately, the cattle show a decided preference for this grass as compared 
with native grasses, and it soon disapj)ears unless nursed a little. It is 
pretty evident that on the lighter soils of the hill sides Rhodes is more 
suitable than paspalum. 

On the flats the o])jection is made that it becomes rather harsh To a 
C(‘rtain t^xtenb this is true, particularly if it. is allow’ed to develop seed. 
At the sanu* time th(u*c is evidencti on tho. IMauning Ri\er flats, and also 
at tlie Wollongbar Experiment Idirm, that even wdien growing in tussocks 
stock readily eat the. grass. 

On the red soils at (Grafton Experiin(mt Farm Rhode's grass compares 
favourably witli paspalum as regards hulk of food (see I^ig. 2). 

No definite) information is as yet forthcoming as regards the succc.ss of 
the grass under stocking. In one paddock on the Manning River, where 
stock have access to the grass, it stands the stocking very well. 

The drought-resisting qualities of Rhodes grass have been well shovsn 
during the dry period on the coast in the last summer. Where comparison 
can be made wdtb paspalum the advantage iuxariably lies with the former. 

There is plenty of scope for experiments with Rhodes grass in the pas- 
palum districts. If the grass will stand feeding-off like paspalum, it will 
be a desirable acujuisitiou. 

Cocksfoot 

This is still a strong favourite w ith many dairy farmers. Tlie gK'atesb 
success with this grass is met with on the South Coast, an .1 the best cock k 
foot pastures on the coast may be seen at Moruya (see Fig. 3). In this 
district the grass grows remarkably well with white clover, and often pro- 
duces a growth sufficient to be cut for hay. At Milton there are also good 
pastures for this grass. In most cas(‘s it appears as if the cocksfoot is 
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more permanent than rye grass. In an experimental plot at Milton, where 
a mixture of cocksfoot, Timothy, rye grass, prairie and clover were laid down 
about ten years ago, 80 per cent, is cocksfoot, and it is doing remarkably 
well. 

At Bega very little cocksfoot is seen. It is growing well where sown, but 
at present the native grasses appear to satisfy all requirements. 

Cocksfoot does well for the greatest part of the year on the fiats on the 
Manning River, Here again it appears to hold the soil better than rye 
grass. 

On the Northern Rivers cocksfoot can only hold a place as a rotation 
crop, as the hot summers prove too great a check to its permanence. 

Rye Grass. 

This is more larg< ly grown on the South Coast than any other grass. On 
the lighter formations, as Dapto and Albion Park, it is evident that it 
requires frequent treatment, or otherwise it is soon overshadowed by the 
native grasses, principally couch and Parramatta grass. 

On the alluvial flats at Moruya it grows extremely well. It is sown with 
Red clover, and presents a fine green growth, even in December. 

On the basaltic formations of Milton some fine rye pastures may be seen. 
Onf* pasture, 10 acres in extent, and laid down for t'^enty years, produced 
100 bushels of seed during the last year. This is nil the more remark il le 
when it is known that the pasture has had no treat mi'iit sin v, its inception. 

One disadvaiitag<< to the best development of rye giass on the South Coast 
is its tendency towards rust. 

For nine months of the year rye grass can be strongly recormneeded for 
the South Coast. During the hot summer monies tlie grass is dormant, 
exLM pt for a temporary green shoot after cool moist rains. 

Pha^aris biilbosa. 

This grass has not yet attained populari y on the coast.* Whoio it hns 
been tried, however, the resolts are en(d»iraging. In an ex(ierirnen»al 
plot at Pambula the gra^^s grows to perfection (sec Fig. 4). As this grass 
makes its best growth in the Coo ler months of the year, there is plenty of 
scope for further trials with it. T» e gra^s is most sueculfMit, and is relished 
by stock as much as, if not more tlian, any other grass. 

Festuca elalior (Tall Fescue), 

This grass is growing vudl in an experimental plot at IMi’ton. I<s tussocky 
i»abit is somewhat against it, and it also has a strong tende.ney towards 
ergotism. At present the grass is not held in great favour by dairymen. 

Kentucky Blue. 

Very Hfctle has been done with this grass, yet the results from sowing it 
are very encouraging. For example, at Milton, where it is sown with rye, 
it is doing extremely well. 
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Red Clover. 

Tiie soils of Moruya are well adapted to the cultivation of Ked clover. It 
is cut both for hay and used as a pasture, and remains permanent for a few 
years. 1 1 does not succeed well on the sandstone or light soils. 

Lucerne. 

On the lower flat formations at Dapto there is evidence that lucerne d es 
well. One paddock has been laid down for four years and is still producing 
a large amount of fodder. At Moruya a Government plot, three yeais old, 
and right in the centre of the towm, could not provide a more striking object 
lesson of its success in that district. In one cut 4 tons were obtained from 

acres. 

This king of fodder plants is not tried extensively enough on the S )nth 
Coast. 

Many fine lucerne fields can be seen on all the rivers from the Hunter 
northwards. 

Native Grasses. 

Generally speaking, the grasses growing on the light soils along the coast 
form distiiK^t aissociationa. The grasses growing on the sandstone forma' ions 
in the lllawarra district are similar to those growing on similar fornn ions 
on the Hunter, Manning, and also the Clarence Rivers. The piincipal 
grasses in such an association are : — Eratjyosds leptosiachya (Paddock Love- 
grass), Oynodon datiylon (couch), S^x^robolus indicns (Parramatta grass), 
Amirnjiogon pertusu^' (Piitod Blu(» grass), Microlcuna stipoides (Meadow ilice 
grass), Parncum yracile, and, in the scrub laTids, Panicum pairiflorum. 

Eragrosiis feptostacJiya produces a great bulk of feed on the Huntt-r, 
Manning, and Clarence Ki^ers. In drought-resisting qualities the grass 
compares favourably with couch grass. Dairy cows are said to milk well 
on it. 

Sporobolus indicus (Parramatta grass). — This grass has too great a hold 
on the pastures in the lllawarra district, and on the South Coast generally. 
Although eaten by stock when young, it becomes harsh and tussocky with 
ago. 

Andropoyon pertusus (lotted Blue grass) is fairly common in lllawarra 
district, but rare between Nowra and Bega. At Bega it forms a large portion 
of the pastures. It is a grass that will stand a good deal of stocking, and 
makes a good pasture. 

The grasses named above, toge'her wdth couch, form the bulk of the native 
pastures on the lighter formations. 

On the alluvial flats, and also on the basaltic formations, Paspahtm dis- 
tichum (water couch) grows to perfection, and must be considered a most 
valuable grass from all points of view. 

Ordinary couch {Cynodon diC ylon) also looms largely on the lower and 
richer formations, where it stands dry conditions well and provides a valuable 
acquisition to its associate — water couch. 
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Export of Australian Fruit to Netherlands India. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a comninmcation from the Consul 
of the Netherlands, intimating that the Depai’tment of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce in Netherlands India has been preparing a regulation for 
the prohibiiitiu or conditional importation of plants, parts of plants, and 
fresh fruit from abroad, in view of the dangers tlireatening the agricultural 
industries in Netherlands 1 ndia, on account of the possible presence of fruit- 
flies or other injurious iiru'ets and plant diseases. 

In couinebion therewi'h tlie above-mentioned Department has proposed to 
the Ntstherhmds Indian Chiveriiiiient to prohibit, fiom the Ist January, 1914, 
the importation into Netlierlands India of fresh fruit originating from 
Australia, unless such fruit be accompanied by a certificate of approval, 
issued by an expert appointed for the purpose by the Director of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerct* aforesaid. Any consignment of fruit which will bo 
found atfeeted with fruit-flies will be entirely destroyed. 

The projcicted regulatioirs concerning the importation into Netherlands 
India of fresh fruit from Australia will probably contain the following : — 

AlillCLK 1. 

1. It is proliihited to import into NutheilamU India fresh fruit originating from Aus- 

tralia. unless the fruit lia.s boon inspected by an expert indicated for the purpose by 
the llirector of Agriculture* Indu -try. and Commerce. 

2. This prohibition also applies to the <>bj<M*t“« or iiiaknul being used, or having been 

U8e<l, lor the jmcking of the fruit coiKcrncd. 

$ The inspection takes i luce exclusively in p irts indicateil by the Govenior-General of 
Netherlands India AnTtoi « 2. 

1. ''I he importer i-* ^ bliged to inform th^* Director of Agriculture, Industry, and Corn- 

merce i mined lately of the arrival of a consignment of fresh fruit originating from 
Australia, and the D rector causes an inepcotioii of the condition of tiie fruit to bo 
made as soon as possible by the expert mentioned in the first part of Article 1. 

2. The obligation of notification referred to above also rests on the master of the ship 

by which the fruit mentioned in this article is transiiorteil. 

AllTlCtE 3. 

The pennisHiou (in writing) for importation referied to in Article 1 is refused : — 

(a) If tlic c<Hisii/nment of fruit submitted to inspection is not packed in new cases. 
(h) Ir the consignment of fndt submitted to inspection is not accompanied by a 
certificate signed by an official expert of the (Jovernnient of the country of 
origin, in which is stateil tluit the consignment concerned when shipped from 
Australia was free from fruH-flies or other injurious insects or disease j. 

(o) If fruit-fly (Oeratiiea capilafa) or any other injurious insaot or any diaeaie is found 
ill the inspected consignment. 

Auticei? 4. 

The permit in writing referred to in Article 1 is given by the Director of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce according to a preset ibed form. 

AirrifLK r». 

Every re jected consignment is destroyed In the manner indicated by the Director of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce, 

Artk’I.k 6. 

1. Infririgerneut of any prohibitory or any other stipulation of this regulation will bo 

punished nccortUng to the nationality of the otiender with imprisonment or hard 
labour (without chain) of six days to tiiree months or, if fined, from one guilder to 
1,000 guildeis, collectively or separately. 

2. The conHigimient of fruit and the oases used therefor, or other means of pr. eking with 

which the punis^ble act has been committed, may bo confiscated. 

3. The destruction of the fruit and cases or other means of packing may be oidered in 

the sentence, even in case of acquittal. 

Article 7. — Ooncoms the officers for the prosecution. 

AivncLE 8.— -The costs of inspection are charged to the importer, according to a tariff 
fixed by the Director of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. 

AuTirt.K 0 —Indicates the date on which the regulation comes into force, probably 
2ttt tlaiiuary, 1914. 
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Flag Smut of Wheat* 

( TJrocyutu tritici, Koern.) 

G. P. DARNKLL-SMITH, B.Sc , F.I.C., F.C.S. 

This smut is most commonly found on the \mt blade=«, but it may occur on 
the stem, on the chaff, and rarely on the ovary. 

The disease prevents the formation of the ear, aud in crops where the 
disease is prevalent the yield may bt", seriously reduced. 

The first indi(;ations of (he disease' upon a kffli are long load-coloured 
streaks running parallel with the veins ; later the epidermis ruptures aud the 
lead-coloured streaks are t>eplai^ by black streaks, consisting of black 
powdery s|j ores ; honco the corn n<on name “ Black Kust.” Affected loaves 
often bec(»ui6 curkxl and twisted up and generally witlier early. 

The spores drop from the leaves to the ground or pieces of the diseased 
loaves fall to the ground carrying the spores with them. 

Infection bikes place in the ground. The wheat plant is generally hedd 
to bo infected at the seedling stage, or when the young shoots arc formeil. 

The spores may occur singly, hut more usually iu fpor e clusters^ consist 
ing of one to live spores; each spore is coveri'd paitially, or sometimes 
completely, with a protective covering of small bladder-like appendages. 

The spores do not germinate in water readily directly they reach maturity, 
but will do so readily after they have un(Jergonc a resting stage of a few 
monilfs. 

On germination each spore sends out a minute germ tube which, at its 
apex, produc(»s from two to six w'condary spnrrs, each capable of sending out 
a fine germ tube aud of infecting the host plant, if conditions are favourable. 

A spore cluster may send out two or more germ tubes. 

It is generally held that crops sown lab) in a moist seed-bed are less liable 
to be attacked than those sowui earlier. The explanation seems to be that if 
whrat be sown in infected soil that is dry, both wheat and spores genhinato 
together when rain comes and infection takes place ; but if the soil has been 
moist some time before the wheat is sown, any spores therein will have 
germinated, and, failing a suitable host, will have perished. 

Pot experiments go to show that infection takes place not only when tho 
fiag-smut spores adhere to tho grain, but also when tkc spores are distributed 
through the soil, since tho spores themselves can germinate in damp soil 
producing germ tubes terminated by secondary sporea, and these secondary 
spores can again produce elongated infection threads. 



Ji86 OmeiU of 

TTuder tibese circumsta^nces it is not surprising that the usual treatments 
for preventing a heat from becoming infected with bunt do not alwajui 
present it becoming infected with Hag smut, 

^Nevertheless such treatment does act in a large measure as a preventive, 
and since Hag^smut may become a source of seriously decreased yields, and in 
some cases has already done so, ** pickling ’’ of seed wheat should never i e 
neglected. The advantages of “ pickling wheat as a preventive against 
infection by flag smut were demonstrated in some experiments carried out by 
Mr. Peacock, manager of the Bathurst Experiment Farm, in 1912, and 
these results were published in the Agricultural GazHte for March, 1913. 
Experiments on similar lines have been conducted during 1913, by Mr. 
Pridham, at the Cowra Experiment Faim. The rehults of these experi- 
ments are given below. 

Besults at Cowra. 

Mr. Fridham’s repoit states . — 

The seed used was hand-picked to get rid of defective grains. The soil 
was uniform and in good condition for germination at time of sowing The 
tjtmtments in each case were earned out and the plots all sown on 12th June* 
The infection of the seed sown in plots 151 to 163 (f), inclusive, was done 
by shaking the seeds vigorously in a small box with a uniform quantity of 
the spores (black powder) obtained from crushed diseased leaf. The < tfect 
was to blacken the surface of the grains 

The rainfall during the time of the experiment was — May 26 to 30, 106 
points ; June, 188 points, July, 22 points ; August, 79 points , September, 
98 points ; October, 244 points Inspections were made at mttu'vals. The 
plants t>^an to ripen off early in November. 

Table giving Details of the Experiments. 

Yariety — Federation 

No of No of 
Pliuilii Plants Total 

I>is($a«od Free 

14 159 173 


9 165 167 

41 129 170 

96 72 laS 

9 162 171 

2 167 169 

79 90 169 


Plot Treatment 


151 (f) Seed steeped 5 minutes in blue 
stone 2 pei cent , then 5 min- 
utes in superphosphate 10 per 
cent , then dned and infected 
153 (f) Infected, soaked 5 minutes in 
bluestone 2 per cent , then 5 
minutes in euperphosphate 10 
per cent , diied, and sown 
155 (f) Treated with Fungnsme, dned, 
and infected. 

157 (f) Infected, then treated with 
Fungnsme 

159 (f) Soaked m 2 per cent bluestonel 
5 minutes, then hmewater 5 
minutes, dried, and infected. | 
16! (f) Infected, dipped m bluestonej 
2 per cent 5 mmutes, tbenj 
hmewater 5 miimtes | 

163 (f) Infected with 6ag smut 



These two rows 
did not ger- 
^ minate any 
better than 
165-.163 (f). 
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The resultB of these experiments serve to emphasise ike necessity for 
p' ckling. The use of blnesfcone followed by lime is well known as a bunt 
preventive, and here in the case of flag smut —a disease which is showing 
some signs of becoming serious — the treatment reduces the number of 
diseased plants, produced from seed purposely infected, to a minimum In 
other words, judicious “pickling reduces both the liability to disease from 
bant and from flag>smut. 


Downy Mildew ” on Cabbage and Cauliflowek 
Seedlings. 

A CORBESPONDENT recently informed the Department that all his cabbagee 
and cauliflowers had gone oflP suddenly, and asked for a possible remedy 

In reply, the officers of the Biological Bianch stated that the disease is duo 
to the fungus PeronoHpora parasitica (Pors.), De Bary This produces 
“ Downy Mildew ” or whitish mould on many cruciferous plants, and a 
“damping oflf” in the seed beds. The fungus produces two forms of spores^ 
namely: (1) large thin- walled spores, which are borne jii the air in great 
numbers on branched stems , and (2) thick walled restmg spores. The first 
rapidly spread the disease among the secnilings, while the se(‘ond are rc^sistant^ 
and can withstand unfavourable weather and soil conditions for long periods 
and re-establish the disease when favourable conditions return. 

In the seed-bed the plants are often crowded, thus shading the stems of 
one another, and preventing the free circulation of air. Thus, with a liberal 
supply of moisture and the right temperature, the fungus grows and spreads 
rapidly. ^ 

The treatment must be preventi\e. The seel shouM not be soar too 
thiikly or the seedlings kept t6o vet. A free circulation of an around the 
plants and exposure to 'mnhglit will help to restrict fungi The same seed- 
bed should not be used for the next soving of cruciferous seed, unless disin- 
fected. This can bo done by turning up the soil to the sun and air, and 
treating it with formalin (1 m 100) at the rate of about 1 to 1| gallons to a 
square yard. Do not sow for at least a fortnight after treatment. It would 
be advisable to use a new seed-bed altogether for crueiferte. 

As several cabbage diseases are spread by infected seen!, it would pay to 
treat all seed sown. This is done by soaking for 15 minutes in formalin (1 in 
250), then washing in clean water and drying. Sprinkling the seed bed with 
Bordeaux (4-4-50), using 1 gallon of the mixture to a square yard, immediately 
after sowing, has proved non-in jurious to the seed and germination, and 
greatly preventive of fungous diseases. 

The young seedlings can also safely be sprayed with weak Bordeaux abo\it 
two or three weeks later. 
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Harvest Reports^ 1913 - 4 * 

COONAMBLE EXPERIMENT FARM. 


A. H. E. McDonald, Manager. 

Thk wheat crops on this Farm were all cut for hay, and very satisfactory 
results W( re obtained. The first three month.; of the growing season were 
very favourable to growth, but in Juno ser\ ici'able rain ceased, and a very 
dry S[)ring and summer ensued. The season vva.s iinwh^ more advtu’se to crops 
by the exceptionally strong, dry, hot winds which prevailed during the 
spring. Th<^ direct consequence of the 2 >eculianti('s of the season was that 
early 'Sown crops made very good growth, whilst the lab', sown crops were 
Bhort. Tlie yield of the Iat.t(*r w'as reduced somewhat, also, by the land 
being Hooded liy the heavy winb'r rains for a considerahh' time just after 
sowing, and w’hich interf(*red seriously with th(' gcTminatiou of the seed. 

The rainfall during the season w^as — 


April 

... 'iN’l) itnlxM. 

August 

,. 0’52 inches. 

May .. 

... 3-ai „ 

Sep tom h r .. 

. 0-4.3 „ 

June .. 

... -J-Jo „ 

October 

. M4 „ 

July .. 

... 0 .'>(> „ 




As all the early-sown crops were harvested <iuring September, they 
received no benefit from the useful raiiLs which fell in October. 

The following are the details of the cro])s ; - 


Papdock No. L 


Varit^U . 

Area. 

(^ua(itit> 
of tiwd 
per acre. 


Date Sown. 

I>aU* IfarveHted. 

Yield per acre. 


acres. 

lb. 

lb. 

1013. 

1013. 

t. c. 

<1- 

lb. 

Zealand .. 

8 

41 

38 

17 April 

26 September 

2 6 

0 

0 


3 

4) 

nil. 

17 


2\) „ 

2 4 

1 

10 

VTarren 


44 

38 

17 

>1 

Ki 

2 16 

0 

0 

,, 

3 

44 

nil. 

17 


ir; „ 

2 12 

0 

0 

Bobs 


35 

38 

18 

> j 

f; 

2 12 

0. 

0 

y> ... 

Federation 


35 

nil. 

18 

I » 

n 

2 15 

0 

0 

3 

40i 

38 

18 

I i 

0 

2 11 

2 

9 

>1 ' • ' 

S 

401 

nil. 

18 


'd 

2 2 

0 

0 

Y and ilia King ... 

3 

4iJ 

38 

17 

,, 

18 

1 18 

o 

9 

j 1 ♦ * » 

3 

42 

nil. 

17 

tf 

18 

1 15 

0 

0 

Bayah 

2fo 

42 

38 

19 

tf 

15 „ 

2 0 

0 

0 

'1 • ’ • • • • 


42 

nil. 

19 


15 „ 

2 2 

0 

0 


The total area cut for hay was 35 acres, with a total yield of 79 tons 6 ewti, 
and an average yield per acre of 2 tons 5 cwt. 
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Paddock No. 6. 

Each variety received 37 Ih. of fertilis(*r jx'.r acre. 




Quantity | 




Vfcrtety. 1 

Atea, 

i of Sectf I 
1 ptsraare. j 

D«ie Hown. 

Date Ilarrested 

1 Y ieW per arro. 


; acres. 

lb. 

1913. 

mx 

j t. c. q. lb. 

Marshairs No. 3 ... 

! 32i 

29 

4 April 

22 September . 

. 2 2 3 0 

dohn Brown 

i 27i 

44> 

14 „ 

‘24 „ 

. 1 10 0 0 

B} iner 

25 

:i5i 

16 

30 

24 October 

.1 1 14 3 0 

Thew 

1 22 - 

1 : 

48} 

17 June 

0 12 2 0 


The total area cut for hay was 107 acres, with yield of 176 tons 7 cwt. 2 qrs., 
and an average yield of 1 ton 13 i*wt. per aero. 


Paddock No. 10. 

Ejich variety receive^l 37 lb. of fertiliser per acre. 


Varwty. 

Area, 

(Quantity 
of S<*ed 

Date Sown. | 

! 

! Datt' Harvested. 

1 

Yie]<I pci Acre. 


jHT Acrti. 




acres. 

Ih. j 


! 

1 

1 c. <1^ lb. 

8teinwedel 

) 


23 May 

1() Oc*tol)er J 

) 

Comeback ... 

} 03 

50 

to 

to 1 

1 l'2 3 0 

Firbank 

i 


16 Juna. 

23 October. 


Oats. 

Five acr(‘s wen' sown on 3nl April and 5 tons of luxy cut from the art'a, 
but th<* product was of poor quality. The elirnah' dot's not appear to be 
suited to oats. 

Cape Barley. 

Thirty-five acres of barley and rapt' in alternate drills were sown, eom- 
mencing on 12th March. The barley grew luxuriantly, ainl ultimately 
smothered the rape. In August 30| acres of barley wen* cut, and the 
maitirial t?onverti^d into silage, a yield of H tons of grt'enstuff jxn* acre lieing 
obtained. 

Four and a half acres of ( ape barley were left for grain, and when stripped 
gave 145 bushels of grain, an average of almost 33| bushels per aciv. 

ConcIuBioDB. 

Considering Uiat the season has not been a ntirmal one, the results are 
very encouraging. The quality of tiie hay was good, and chaif from it has 
brought very satisfactory prices. 

The results have proved that early sowing must lie practised and that 
early varieties must bt^ selected. This, combined with a system of careful 
soil cultivation to conserve moisture, and thin setnling, so that the number of 
plants will be iivproportion to the moisture available, will almost certainly 
lead to success with the wheat crop in these dry W estern districts. 

B 
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The totil area cut for 1 ay on the Farm wa^i 215 acres, the yield being 
301 tons, giving an average of 1 ton 8 cwt. per acre. 

The following are the details of the sales of chaff to tlie 20th March 

The consignments to Sydney after paying commission, <fec., which averages 
8s. 6d. per ton, gave an average of X4 14s. 2d. per ton. Freight, which is 
11s. 8d. per ton, has to be deducted from this, leaving a net return on rail 


at Coonamble of £4 2b, CJ. per ton. 
Sold at Sydney 

Sold locally at 

,, 

,, 

Transferred to Berry Fxp» riment 
Farm (on rail) at 
Usedat Stable 
Reserved for stable use, at . . . 
Balance on hand, valued at 

Total 


£ 

8. 

cl. 

t. 

c. 

q- 

£ 8 . 

d. 




60 

12 

2 

280 12 

8 

4 

10 

0 

78 

16 

3 

354 15 

3 

4 

5 

0 

22 

11 

2 

95 18 

10 

4 

0 

0 

16 

17 

2 

67 10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

23 

14 

1 

106 14 

2 

3 

10 

0 

6 

15 

0 

23 12 

6 

3 

10 

0 

53 

19 

1 

188 17 

6 

3 

10 

0 

37 

13 

1 

131 16 

6 



• • • 

301 

0 

0 

£1,249 17 

5 


COWRA EXPERIMENT FARM. 


M. H. KEYNOLDS, Manager. 

The following is a summary of the crop results for the past season:— 


Crop. 

Ar^ 

Yield. 

A.vera'£C Yield 
per 001 * 6 . 

Wheat Jor (train -- 

acres. 



Expert incut area 

60 

995 bus. 

16} bus. 

Other area 

90 

1,382 „ 

154 n 

Wheat for Huy — 




Experiment aitu 

6i 

10 tons 

30 cwt. 

Other area 

74 

9 n 

24 „ 

Oate for grain 

21 

430 bus. 

204 bus. 

Oats for hay 

24 

21 tons 

18 cwt. 

Oats for fiiiage 

34 

10 „ 

3 tons 

Skinless barley for silngo 

6 

15 „ 

3 „ 


The wheat and oat grain weights mentioned are the weights from the 
grader, and include 1st, 2nd, and 3rd quality cleaned free from dust. 

The average wiieat yield was considerably reduced by the yields of Bunyip 
and other early-maturing wheats in both the Experiment and Demonstration 
Areas. The total rainfall from Ist January to 31st October, 1913, was l,532j^ 
points, which fell during lifcy-niiie wet days. 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South Wales* 

[Continued from Volume XXIV, page 389 ] 


WALTER W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., Government Entomologist. 

87. The Silver Eye (Zoaterops cwruh scms). 

These qu<»int little birds are well known in our siiburb*»n gardens, and 
might almost be considered semi domesticated, they are so tame and fearless, 
w1h*u hunting through the rose bushes and shrubs for aphides, small moths, 
and other soft-bodied insects. Th<‘y are popularly known as Silver Eyes” 
or White Eyes,” on account of the curious ring of small white feathers 
round the eye, which gives them a rather comical hut chanicterifctic appear- 
ance. The Sydney school boy, who often clips his words, is content to call 
them just Si vies.” This species has a wide range around the Australian 
coast from South Australia to Qui'tnisland, bu^, though occasionally recorded 
from inland districts, it is only a stray visitor over the western side of the 
Mo.iiitains, The WTiter has seen them in Bendigo, Victoria, and they have 
be n noted as far north-west as the Murray. They have a wide range over 
Tasmania, and are established in New Zealand, when* they were tirst noticed 
ill li<56. Tlier<i is some question as to whether they are indigenous, or 
emigrants from Australia, but as they are also common in Fiji, New 
Cali*,donia and tlie New Hebrides they may be natives of all these islands. 

A second species, Zoslerops gouldi, which takes the place of the spc^cies 
common in Western Australia, is known as the “Grape” or ‘‘ Fig Bird.” 
Though an insectivorous bird all through the winter months and early 
summer when insect posts are at their worst, the '^Silvtr Eye, " like a 
number of other honey suckers belonging to the family Mdamphaginoi^ 
has adapted its habits to its sui roundings, and finds its curious brush-tipped 
tongue (which should be used for brushing up the honey on the flowers 
of the honey-suckkvs and other native flowering shrubs) admirably adapted, 
in conjunction with its sharp-pointed beak, for sucking up the juicts of 
grapes, persimmons, flg«, and other dead ripe fruit. Though sometimes 
spoken of as '‘the blight bird,” on account of iis aphis-eating habits, it is 
also well known as a pest in summer, when, gathered together in little flocks 
of half a dozen or more, they appear among our grape- \ines. 

One of the writer’s earliest recollections of bird life isS, when a very small 
boy, seeing his father, in an orchard near Melbourne, catch a Silver Eye in a 
large ripe pear, which it had, with its friends, nearly hollowed out on the tree. 

The Silver Eye is one of the smallest of the honey-eat*»r9, of a general 
olive green colour, the back tinted with dark grey and the under surface 
lighter coloured ; it is short and somewhat thick-set in form, and has a 
short whistle-like cry when flitting through the bushes by which its pi-esence 
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can be easily located. It forms a rounded cup-shaped nest, compared of 
grass, wo(vl, and such like material in any low bush, in which it lays three 
delicate pale blue eggs, and it is not uncommon to find the speckled egg of 
the cuckoo also in the nest. 

The Silver Eye must be included in any list of insectivorous birds, on 
account of the valuable work it does in destroying countless numbers of 
minute insect pests, but at the same time we must allow that in a trellis of 
unsheltered grape-vines he is a cunning little thief, and can do a consider- 
able amount of damage. 

38. The White-winged Chough or Black Magpie 

(Corcorax melanorhanijjkuti). 

This bird is known under several different names. In the open forests of 
Noriliem Victoria we used to call him the “ Black Magpie ” or the 

Chattering Jay,” both of which give one some idea the bird. 

This is not a coastal bird but is found in opetj forest land and ranges in 
the interior, where, in family partii?® of fn^m five to a dozen or more, they 
scatter over the ground, taming over hits of bark, sticks, and leaves as 
they move along, with their carious, harsh chatbring cry, with a mournful 
wailing note quite unlike any other birds of the forest. When disturbed they 
fly up into the trees, their jet black plumage showing up the large white 
patch in the centr*e of the wing which is hieltlen wlu*n at rest. Their aoraev 
what large tails seem to overbalance them as they on a branch, iind 

their bright red eyes give them a \ery alert look as they jieer down at you 
from the brantrhes above. 

The writer was first acquainted wirli the Black Magpie in tlie forest cover- 
ing the low granite Tf rrick and Mount Hopt^ Baiiges m northern Victoria, 
and has met them in many parts of western and northern New South Wales, 
lately all along the Barwon Biver ; while they are well kno^n in South 
Australia and Queensland, 

Their nesting habits are remarkable, foi* they are airumg the few large 
birds that nsc clay for making tlieir nests. These an» constructed like a 
rounded Imsin, nearly 9 inches in diameter and slightly over 6 inches in 
depth. The clay used in their construction is usually inatt,(xi together with 
gi*ass sbilks, and well lined with feathers. The number of eggs laid fs 
viuiable, ranging from five to eight, which are dull white, thickly blotched 
with dull slate colour and olive brown. The ii 0 .sting time is from August 
to December. In its native statue the Black Magpie seldom leaves the open 
forest or river banks to which its bunting is confined, and where a flock must 
destroy an enormous number of insects every year. 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South Wales. 

“THE WHITE-WINGED CHOUGH “ 
(The Black Magpie or Chattering Jay). 
Corcorax mtlanoThamphuB, 
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Potato Experiments, 1913* 

GRAFTOM EXPERIMENT FARM. 

W. D. KKELK, Experimentalist. 

EXPERIMENT No. I, VARIETY TRIAL. 

Object. 

To ascertain the most suitable varieti(‘.s of potatoes to ^row, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, in the Clarence Hivit District. 

Varieties Tested. 

’'riie varieties tried in this experiment number thirteen, inclusive of iht^ 
“cb(ick variety, as shown in Table L 

Check Variety. 

For all clietjk and buffer plots Satisfaction was employed. A much huger 
acreage of this variety is grown in this distrii't than any <>tlu‘r. and under 
good seasonable conditions this haa proved to be a good yielding mid-season 
sort 

The Block. 

(a) The soil : The soil on which thi.s CAfHTiinent was conducte d consbis of 

a black alluvial loam of a clayey nature ami which, as far as can Ix^ 
judged by mere inspection, is e^(•n in character. 

(b) Roiatitni employed'. The rotation adopted on this area is a ^'im])le two- 

course one, (1) Mai7>4» and (2> Potat(x*s. This is tbt' om* usually 
practised in the district, 

(c) TrerlofiS hi.stoj'y: Tliis Idock i.s prvrfcion of a fann which has Wen cul- 

tivated for a good many years. It was pot down to lucerm^ three 
year<*iigo but wan ploughed out and sown with maize in lllpj. 

Dimensions of the Plots. 

As shown in Tal)K‘ 1 each plot has a length of oi (diains and u width of 
8 links. Thus eacli varitHy occupied an area of *44 square chains and was 
planted in two rows 4 links apart, and separated by 4 links fn)m the two 
adjacent plots. Buffer pU>ts, sown on ea<d» side of the experiment, were of 
the saine dimensions. 

Preparation for Planting. 

The whole paddexjk (No 8 bordering Aiumy Creek — area, 7| acres) wsuh 
ploughed witli a double disc to a depth of (> inches during the wt^k ending 
19tb July, and on the 23nl of the sajue month rolled and harrowed. Haiu 
fcdl on the 24th aiid the harrows were used crossways on Ist August and the 
di«c cultivator on the 2iid. Tlie ground at planting was thus in a loose, 
open, friabte conditioii, with an abundsiioe of moisture* 
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Fertilisers. 

No artificial fertilisers were used with this Experiment. 

The Seed. 

The seed was obtained from different sources and was not uniform in shse 
or condition of sprouting. 

Satisfaction was on the small side, but was well shot and free from disease. 
Manhattan, Commonwealth, and Early Vermont were exceptionally large 
and well sprouted, but the latter contained a large percentage of diseased 
tubers. Adirondack, Burbank, and Up-to-Date were of good size but un- 
sprouted, a fair number of the latter being blighted. 

The remaining varieties were of medium size and well sprouted. 

Tn place of another variety, which was not obtainable, a variety was 
obtained locally. This went under the name of Coin inon wealth, but it tui ned 
out to be Coronation. 

The tubers were cut the day previous to planting and the sets were 
sprinkled with air^slaked lime to prevent bleeding and to allow the raw 
surfaces to heal. These sets were made as uniform in size as possible, each 
containing at least two good eyes and weighing approximately oz. 

The Planting. 

The “sets” were ploughed in on 11th August being dropped every 
ir> inches and at a depth of 5 inches, immediately after the plough and in 
every third furrow, a distance of 4 links. The “sets” were placed on. the 
side of the furrow, and covered immediately, undue exposure to the sunlight 
being avoided as much as possible. 

The Germination. 

The germ nation was not uniform. Satisfaction, Early Rose, Cambridge 
Kidney, Commonwealth, Coronation, Surprise, Queen of the Valley, and 
Bliss’ Triumph germinated excellently, with few misses; Manhattan was 
not so good, and Adirondack, Burbank, and Up-to-Date were only fair* 
Early Vermont was worst of all, and quite unsatisfactory. 

The Season. 

This season in the Clarence River district was anything but satisfactory 
for potato production. 

The splendid winter rains gave ample moisture at time of sowing, and for 
the first month ideal conditions obtained. September, October, and November 
were comparatively dry and hot, the falls of rain being followed by hot 
diying winds almost immediately, which counteracted the benefits of the fall. 
A particularly mild winter, practically free from frosts, was conducive to the 
multiplication o! insect life, and the young plants were attacked at times, in 
a greater or leaser degree, with aphides, caterpillars (chiefiy the Loopeiv 
Oat^rplUar, Pimm verticUlata and the larval form of Liim 
Biritherglen bug {Ny$iu8 viniior), and the potate moth (Zita 
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These were oontmlled, in a measure, by the application of arsenate of lead, at 
the rate of 2 lb. to 60 gallons of water, by means of the spray cart. 


The following is the rainfftll t»ble from seeding to harvest 

August 

14 points 

September 

... 401 „ 

October 

... 59 „ 

November 

... 214 „ 

Total 

... m „ 


Although the last three weeks of August were dry, temperatures were low, 
while, on the other hand, the good falls in September were followed by hot 
days and drying winds. October was dry and hot, and the November fall of 
214 points was the result of a storm of short duration on the 2l8t, and which 
actuaily came too late to be beneficial. 

After-treatment. 

A few days before the young shoots made their appearance, the disc 
cultivator, with very little “set,” was run cross- ways over the experiment. 
This killed a thick coating of young weeds, and left a loose surface for the 
young plants to penetiate through. The Planet Junior cultivator, with 
broad knife attachment on behind, was run through on 18th September and 
7th October, Hilling was carried out with the same implement with 
side-sweep attachments on 14th October. Owing to a heavy rainstorm, and 
subsequent drying winds leaving the ground dry and cracked, the cultivator, 
with hilling sweeps, was again employed on 6th November. I'his had the 
effect of breaking up the surface, and preventing to a large extent the 
ingre-^s of the potato moth, which at this time, and right up to harvest, was 
particularly active. 

Maturity. 

Observations on maturity placed the varieties under trial in the following 
stsges : — 

Varieties ^ — Early Rose, Early Vermont, and Bliss’ Triumph. 

Midrsemon Varieties, — Satisfaction, Up-to-Date, Adirondack, Cambridge 
Kidney, Manhattan and Burbank. 

Late Varieties, — Surprise, Queen of the Valley, and Coronation. 

Notes on Growth. 

Throughout the experiment the ** check ” plots of Satisfaction were con- 
spicuous by .their sickly appearance and backwardness, in contrast with the 
other varieties. Kie haulms were sparse, and grew slowly, and the leaves 
curled up through aphis attack. Generally speaking, the condition of this 
variety was unsatisfactory. Coronation (and “ Commonwealth ”) and Man- 
hattan grew luturiantiy to a height of 2 feet 6 inches, and covered the 
ground. All other varieties grew well considering the season* 
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Harvesting. 

The experiment was harvestt^d on 2nd December, the haulms at that (late 
being practic^ally dead, and it being expedient to harvest as soon as possible, 
owing to very hot weather and the attack of the potato moth. A length of 
26 links was cut from both ends of each plot and discarded for comparative 
purposes, the remainder, of an acre in area, being utilised for the estimation 
of yields. The tubers were ploughed out with a single furrow mould-board 
plough. 

Results, 


The potatoes were weighed in the field, and the results obtained, together 
with the actual and percentage yields, are giv(‘n in Table I. 


The percentage yields of the various varieticjs in 

order of merit are as 

follow : — 


Commonwealth 

221*7 ) Same variety, 

Coronation ... 

205*8 j average, 21 3 *8, 

Manhattan ... 

102*8 

Bliss’ Triumph 

146*2 

Queen of the Valley 

142-1 

Early Rose ... 

130*9 

Cambridge Kidney... 

130*7 

Surjmse 

103*0 

Satisfaction... 

KKhO 

Burbank 

93*1 

Adirondack... 

91*0 

Early Vennont 

84*8 

TJp-to Date ... 

69*4 

Quality of the Tubers. 



llic quality of the potatoes obtaim^i is as follows : — Coronation (and 
Conn nonwealth rather variable in size, recjuiring close grading ; Man- 
hattan, extra large and uniform, requiring very little grading ; Blks’ Triumph, 
Early Rose, Burbank, Adirondack, Early Yi'rmont, Dp to- Date, Surprise, 
and Queen (;f the Valley, iiK'dium size, not much grading lu^cossarv ; Cam- 
bridge Kidney, uniform in size, and borne in profusion, but too small; 
Hatisfaction, variable in siae, grading necessary. 

Comments, 

Characteristic of this experiment is the failure of Satisfaction. This 
variety has given very unsatisfactory results all through the Clarence River 
district, as a whole, this season. Manhattan is the only other variety 
grown to any extent, and growers of that sort have fared much better. As 
they are oonsiderably in the minority, the district average is low. 

The chief benefit of the Clarence River district for potato production lies 
in its ability to be first on the Sydney market with new potatoes. Conse- 
quently, early varieties are of primary importance, as, usually, the earlier 
they can be landed the higher the price obtained, in lact^ they are often dug 
green with this end in view; 
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For tliis reason Manhattan^ being earlier than Coronation^ is considerefl 
the more profitable for the district, and also because much less grading is 
required. Coronation has also a very noticeable predilection for a s(»con(l 
growth. 

Following on these two varieties are Bliss’ Triumfih and E irly Ro.si*, both 
early stirts, and good reliable yielders. Queen of the Valley, although a 
heavy yielding variety, is too late for this district if early mark( ting is 
the object. 1'he failure of Burbank, ITp-to Date, Adirondack, and Early 
Vermont was due, to a large extent, to inferior and unsprouted seed, and 
particularly is this regrettable in the last-named variety, which lias good 
reputation locally. 


Table I. — Showing Kosults of Experiment No. T, 
Potato Variety Trial, 1913. 


Length of plots, 5*5 chains ; width of plots, 8 links ; area harvested, 

A acre. 


Hn, of l*loL 

Variety. 

Yiold oer 

Plol. 

Yield per Atro 

I'creenta'ic Yi 

1. (check) 

Satisfaction ... 

ifiO 

tons cwt. qra. 
! 2 18 0 

lb. 

4 

100 0 

2. 

Early Hose ... 

m 

3 

15 

3 

16 

l:09 


Adirondack ... 


2 

12 

2 

20 

91 0 

4. (check) 

Sitisfaction ... 

259 

2 

17 

3 

i 

100 0 

5. 

Burbank 

248 

2 

15 

1 

12 

93T 

6. 

Up-to-Ddte ... 

190 

2 

2 

1 

18 

69-4 

7. (check) 

Satisfaction 

2Sl 

3 

2 

2 

25 

lOO'O 

8. 

Cambridge Kidney ... 

548 

3 

17 

2 

20 

i;'a*7 

9. 

Commonwealth 

/>58 1 

6 

4 

2 

6 

2217 

10. {check) 

Satisfaction 

237 I 

2 

12 

3 

17 

1000 

11. 

Early Vermont 

205 1 

o 

5 

3 

1 

84*3 

12. 

Manhattan ... 

480 1 

6 

7 

0 

>6 

192 '8 

IH. (check) 

Satisfaction ... 

1 255 

2 

16 

3 

19 

loot) 

14. 

Qiioon of the Valley 

! .865 

4 

1 

1 

25 

1421 

If). 

Coronation ... .. . .j 

533 

1 •''* 

18 

3 

25 

205*8 

16. (check) 

Satisfaction ... ... .*. i 

1 261 

2 

18 

1 

1 

100 1 

17. 

Bliss* Triumph . ' 

ai9 

4 

2 

1 

13 

! 146^2 

18. 

Surprise 

251 

2 

10 

0 

3 

103*0 

19. (cJieck) 

Satisfaction ... i 

235 

2 

12 

1 

23 j 

100 0 



„ - 


. - 


- 




Note. — The percentages arc not calculated by oom|:Kiring the yields of 1 he plots one with 
another, but by comparing the differences which exist between the actnai yields of the 
plots and the yie]^ which it is estimated tliey would have produced haa they h^n 
planted as check plots. This estimate of “ natural ” yield is based upon the assumption 
that the differences between neighbouring check plots are due to regular and similar 
variations in the soil between then. The natural yield of wiy plot irill, thereftwre, I a 
intenxiediate between that of its two check plots, and propfirtionatc to its distance fiom 
them. 


EXPERIMENT No. II.— DEPTH OF PLANTING. 

Olyect 

To determine the effect upon the yield of potatoee through planting ''sete” 
in drilla oi various d^the. 
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The following points were similar to those in the foregoing experiment * 

j (a) The 8oil. ^ ' 

1. The Block ... < (6) Previous History. 

( (c) Rotation. 

2. Dimensions of Plots. 

3. Preparations for Planting. 

4. The Season. 

5. After Treatment. 

The Variety. 

The variety of potato used was Satisfaction for all plots, being that 
favoured in the district for general cultivation. 

Arrangement of Plots. 

Tliis is shown in Table II. ‘‘ Check ” plots consisted of Satisfaction, sown 
at a uniform depth of 5 inches. 

The Seed. 

The tubers of Satisfaction were rather small, with short, robust sprouts, 
and were cut to medium-sized sets/’ weighing about 2 oz., and containing 
two or threcj good e.yes. The cut surfaces vvere sprinkled with air-slaked 
lime, to assist in liealing the raw surface of the set. 

Seed per Acre. 

About 8 cwt. of seed was used per acre. 

Planting. 

'FlIs took place on 8th August. The sets were dropped by hand 15 inches 
apart behind the plough, and immediately covtued. The different depths 
were obtained by raising or lowering the wheel standard to the required 
depth. Rows were 4 links apart. 

Germination. 

The germination was very satisfactory and uniform throughout. 

Notes on Growth. 

On the whole the growth of the oxpeiriinent was not satisfiictory, the check 
plots, how(‘ver, being superior to the other plots, particularly the greater 
depths. Sets planted 3 inches deep were very good, only a shade worse than 
the checks,” but better than the 4-inch. 

As in the variety trial, the attack of insect pests was bad, more damage 
being done in this experiment, if anything, than in the former. All plots of 
Satisfaction seemed to be very susceptible to aphis attfick this season. 

HarveBting. 

A length of 25 links was cut off each end, and the remaining two rows, eiich 
5 chains long, dug and used for estimating the yield. The area of plot thus 
hanrested was ^ of an acre. The crop was ploughed out on 1st December. 
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Hesults. 

The results of the weighing in the field, and the actual and percentage 
yields, are given in Table II. 

The percentage yields in order of merit are as follows ; — 


S(*ts planted 

5 inches d<*ep = 

lOO'O per ( 

)} 

n 

3 ,, = 

80-9 „ 

f» 

ft 

^ ft j> ~ 

71 4 „ 

jj 

ft 

7 

651 „ 

» 

ft 

6 „ „ = 

Comments. 

54-6 „ 


Although sets planted 5 inches deep have given the best results this season, 
no fixed rule can be laid down as to the beat depth of planting, as everything 
depends on the character of the season as regards moisture. Consequently, a 
medium depth of about 5 inches aftbrds less risk in an adverse season, and in 
this district, where the potato moth (LUa solanelhi) is so prevalent, it is not 
safe to plant shallow, it Ixung most noticeable this season that the tubers 
were most badly attacked as the depths of planting became shallower. 

Table 11. — Showing llt'sults of Experimei-t II. 

Depth of Planting Trial. 

Length of plots, 5*50 chains; width of plots, 8 links; area harvested, 

acre. 


No - f riot 

Method of Planting-. 

Yield 
per Plot. 

Yield per Acre 

Percentage Yield. 

1. {check) 

Sets, 5 inches dtop .. 

* 

346 

tons ewt. qrs lb. 

3 17 6 20 

100 0 

2. 


273 

3 0 3 21 

SO 9 

:l 

» » ^ > I j » • • 

235 

2 12 1 23 

71 4 

4. {check) 

»j i> )> 

1 321 

3 11 2 17 

10:mi 

r> 


ISO 

2 0 0 20 

54*6 

6. 

>V 7 it )i .«• «• 

2*20 

2 9 0 12 

65*1 

7. 

j »f 5 ,, ,, 

346 

3 17 0 26 

100 0 


Average yield per acn', 3 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr. 1 lb. 



EXPEBIMENT No. III.— SIZE OF *‘SET*’ TRIAL. 

Object. 

To ascertain, by the (dfect on the ultimate yield of potatoes, the most 
economical size of set to employ in planting. 

The following j oints were dealt with in Experiment 1, M'hich are similar 
for this expeTiment : — 

( (a) The Soil. 

1. Tlie Block — < {h) Tlie Pre\i()us 

( (c) The notation. 

2. Dimensions of Plots. 

3. Preparation for Planting. 

4. After Treatment. 

5. Season. 

6. *Artilicial Fertiliser. 
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Yarieijr Smployed. 

Satiflfiwtum was tiaed tbrcmghoiii thk experiiaent. 

The Seed. 

The seed tubers were made into three grades, as follows : — 

1. Large tub^s from 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. 

2. Medium „ „ !{ „ 2 „ 

3. Small „ below IJ inches in diameter. 

One plot of (iach grade was sown whole and one plot of each cut once 
longitudinally. A seventh plot c<msisted of large tubers cut once longi> 
tudinally and then crossways, making four sets per tuber. The raw 
surfaces of the sets were sprinkled with lime to prevent bleeding. 

Seed per Acre. 

Tlie approximate quantity of seed sown per a(*r(‘ vvjis as follows: — 

Large whole tubers -- 2S ewt. Medium cut tubers sat 0 cwt. 

Medium „ „ = 18 „ Hmall „ „ = 4* „ 

Small „ = 8 „ L'lrge/'utfourtiines = 7 „ 

Tjargecut „ = 14 „ 

Planting. 

The dilferent-sized sets were dropped by hand in tladr respective plots on 
the 7th August behind tlie plough, 15 inches apart aiKl 5 intrhes deep. They 
were placed on the iside of the furrt>w to prevent trampling by the horses, 
and covered directly with the succeeding funow. 

No check plots were sown in this exj)erimeni. Huffcr pl(»ts were sown on 
each side. 

Notes on Growth. 

Germination was satisfactory thi-ouglioiil and quicker in plots with cut 
tubers. The plot, ^‘large tubeu-.s cut onct‘,” predoujinated to jwrithin a few 
weeks of harvesting in Inxuri uiee of haulm, and was ready to dig a week 
earlier than any of the unrut plots. The three grades coni I be very plainly 
distinguished throughout, both with the cut and uncut plots, the larger the 
set the TTfcore luxuriant the growth. 


Harretting. 

A length of 25 links was dhcardfd as in ICxperiments I and II, and the 
results obtained from acre are shown in Table III. Date of harvesting, 
2;8th Novemlier, 191.3. 

Results. 


Results, in order of merit, are as follow: 

1. Large, whole sets 
o 


3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 
7. 


cut once 
„ cut four time 
Medium, whole sets 
„ cut once 
►Small, whole sets 
cut once 



4 

tons 7 

ewl. 

0 

()rB. fi lb. 

== 

4 


5 

if 

1 

.. 27 „ 

=s 

4 


4 

9i 

3 

» 8 


4 


0 

if 

0 

.. 15 „ 

= 

3 

»» 

7 

if 

1 

»> 18.. 

ss= 

3 


5 

9> 

4 

.. 8 „ 

sss 

2 

ff 

14 

M 

1 

»• 24 „ 
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Comi&eiit&. 

An analysis of the results reveals, in a striking rnann«'r, the superiority of 
Hie large iuber^ whether cut or uncut, over the smaller tubers for sped 
{MurposcB. Although ^ whole and large cut/^ once longitudinally 
neach, show a slightly increased yield over largo tubers 2 inches to 3 inches in 
kiiameter, cut four times, the latter is undoubtedly the most economical set to 
feirploy in planting. Tlie much greater quantity of seed required per acre in 
ihe former does not compensate for the small iiurease of yield, in view of tho. 
Iiigh price of se^^d in this di.stric*^ 

I No check plots were sown with this experiment, but in order t<i tost tiio 
iiniformity of the ground the buffer plots were weighed. Buffer plot next 
fo plot No. 7 was between lixperiments Nos. II and HI, and the increase of 
Iric^d between this plot and that next to plot Na 1 may assumed to l)e 
fue to outside influences, this latter plot IwMng on the outside of Experiment 
|ffo. HI. These buffer plots wore sown with Satisfaction 5 inches deep an I 
medium-sized cut sets, but not mnit^arily cut from medium sized tubers, 
iphey were the same distance apart in rows and drills as the other plots. 

Complete results an' tabulated in Table 111. 


Taule III. — Showing Kemilts obtained in Experiment HI. 

“Siz OF Sit” Expi-rim'-nt. 

Length of plots, 5 /70 chains ; width of plots, 8 links ; area harvested, 

iPg th acre. 


No. of 
Pl!>t 

Sfzt; of "Sot,*' 

' PlotYicM. 

YieM per Arrt» 

r 

' \ 

iniFFX» Plot 

lb. 

335 

1 tons cwt. qra. Jb. 

3 14 3 3 

1 

lL«aTgc wholti tulien 

39U 

4 7 0 6 

2 

Medium whole tubers 


4 0 0 15 

3 

Small vi'hole tubers , 

1 

296 

3 fl 0 8 

4 

Large, cut once j 

i__ __ _ 1 

1 383 

1 

4 r. 1 27 

5 

Medium, out once 

302 

j 3 7 1 18 

6 

Small, cut once ... .! 

244 j 

2 14 1 24 

t 

7 

Large, cut four times ... 

380 

4 4 3 8 

... 

BfrpFfiit Plot 

340 

3 17 0 2» 
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EXPERIMENT No. IV.--POTATO MANURIAL TRIAL. 

Object. 

To determine the effect upon the yield of potatoes by the direct application 
of simple and mixed fertilisers to alluvial soil in the Clarence River District* 

Fertilisers Tried. 

The following fertilisers were tried separately and in conjunction with 
each other : — 

Superphosphate, supplying phosphoric acid. 

Sulphate of potash, supplying potash. 

Sulphate of ammonia, supplying nitrogen. 

Bone-dust, supplying phosphoric acitl aiid nitrogen. 

The following items are similar to those dealt with in previous experi- 
ments : (1) Soil ; (2) Rotation; (3) Preparation for planting; (4) Season. 

Previous History. 

The previous history of the block on which this experiment was conducted 
is similar in most rc.-^pects to that of Experiments T, IT, and Ilf, but in 
place of maize a crop of potatoes was taken off in spring 1912, This can 
account in a measure for the low yields of the exp('riment, which would have 
been sown elsewhere if ground had been available. 

The Variety. 

The variety of potato used for this experiment was Satisfaction. 

Dimensions of the Plots. 

Each of the thirteen plots was 11 links in width and 3 chains in length. 
This allowed of three rows being sown 4 links apart, and a space of 6 links 
separating the adjoining rov^s of any two plots. Two buffer plots, 9 links 
wide, and accommodating two rows, were sown on each side. 

The Seed. 

The seed was cut to a uniform .size for all plots, as far as pos.sible, and to a 
good-sized set of about 2 oz. weight,. Sets wer(‘ cut the day previous to 
sowing, to allow the incision to heal, which was assisted with a sprinkling of 
air- slaked lime. 

Planting. 

The planting was done on 5th August, in a similai* manner to the foregoing 
experiments, the sets being planted at a deptli (»f .5 inches. 

Applying the Fertiliser. 

The fertiliser was scattered along the side of the furrow prior to planting 
by hand, as uniformly as possible, and in immediate contact with the sets. 

The Germination. 

The germination of this trial was satisfactory throughout. 

After-treatment. 

On 29th August, and a few days previous to the appearance of the young 
plants, the experiment was cross-harrowed. This destroyed a thick coating 
of young weeds. The cultivator was used on 11th and 23rd September and 
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7th October, and the plote were hilled with mould board attachments on the 
same implements on 14th October and 5th No\emler. 

Notes OD Growth. 

A very noticeable diiference between manured and unmanured plots, in 
favour of the former, could be seen right up to maturity. As usual, the 
folirtge of the plots containing a nitrogenous fertiliser, alone or in conjunction 
with others, was characterized by a deeper shade of green, in contrast with 
the liglit yellowy-gre n of the other pints. 

The three outstanding plots all through were P4, Superphosphate and 
Sulphate of Ammonia, and Su|)erj>hoHphate and Sulphate of Potash, and tlie 
difference between the ultimate yield of potatoes in these three was small. 
Insect pests were very troublesome, and an appliiation of ai Kcnate of lead 
was made on 17th October, which proved l)cneficial. 


Harvesting. 

Harvesting took place on *J5th November. A length of 14 links was dug 
off each end of each plot, and the remainder, which represented acre per 
plot, ploughed out and ustnl for estimating the yield. 


Results. 


The ri^sults are shown in Table V. The percentage yields in order of mcjrit 
are as follows 


1. Superphosphate and Sulphate of Ammonia 

2. Superphosphate and Sulphate of Potash... 

3. Super[)hosphat(‘, Sulphate of Pota.sh, and Sulpljate of 

Ammonia (P4) 

4. Sulphate of Ammonia 

5. Sulphate of Potash 
(i Superphosphate 

7. Superphosphate and Sulphate of Potash (Po) ... 

8. Superphosphate, Bone dust, and Sulphate of Potash (Pti) 

9. No inanurt*... 


137 0 
13G 3 


133-1 
lio-l 
108-3 
106 5 
104 8 
1 00- 1 
100-0 


Comments. 

The adverse nature of the sea^soii, particularly the unsatisfactory distrilm- 
tion of the rainfall and the serious (lepredatit)ns of insect pests, were 
responsible for the low yields obtained from this experiment. This was also 
augmented by injudicious rotation — that is, the glowing of two crops of 
potatoes running — on soil which is, comparatively speaking, old farming land. 
The value of manuring is, hoA-ever, sutlicumtly deinomtrated to warrant the 
application of a complete fertiliser for potatoes, on similar soi/s, in this 
district. For this purpose P4, a mixture of 

13 ewi ... ... . Superphosphate 

4 ,, ... ... ... Sulphate of Ammonia 

3 „ ... ... ... Sulphate of Potash 

is to be recommended, applied at the rah^ of 4 ewt per acre. 

The results seem to indicate that the elimination of either a potassic, 
phosphatic, or nitrogenous fertiliser is not desirable. 
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Tarlb tv. 


Showing arrangementft of Plots in Experiment No. IV. 

Potato Manoriaii Trial. 

Length of plots, 3 chains ; width of plots, 1 4 links ; area harvested, acre. 


O.M 

QmiTitity of Manure. 

1 Suppiyiag per ucre-- | 



KiO 

N 

... 

Buffer Plot 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 CItaci — uomaature 

lb. 

... 

lb. 

ItL 

2 

Superphosphate, 2911b 

1 4»*4 

1 


... 

a 

Sulphate of Potash, 67 lb 


.34 9 


4 

i 

manure 

... 

... 

... 

5 

Sulphate of Ammonia, 90 lb. .. 



180 

6 

Superphosphate, 291 lb. ; Sulphate of Potash, 07 lb. . 

49-4 

.14'9 

... 

7 

rA‘»cA:— no manure .. 

__i 

... 

1 

... 

S 

Superphosphate, 291 lb. ; Sulphate of Ammonia, 90 lb. 

49'4 


18*0 

9 

Superphosphate, 201 lb. ; vSulphateof Ammonia, 901b, ; 
Sulphate ol Potaslt, 67 lb. 

I 

49 4 

34-9 

ISO 

10 

f —no manure j 


1 


m| 

Superphosphate, 2911b ; Sulphate of Potash, 112lh.l 

1 

49-4 

53*2 

... 

12 

Bone-flu.st, 219 lb. ; Superphosphate, 731b. ; Sulphate 
of Potash, 1121b. 

600 

5S2 

10*9 

13 

(7iL'c^—na manure ... 

... 



j 

Btti fkr Plot 

... 


- 


The amounts of fertiliser aro calculated from the following guarantee : — 

(1) Superphosphate — 17 per cent, phosplvoric acid, 

(2) Sulphate of jK>t»sh — 52 per cent, potash. 

(3) Sulphate of ammonia — 20 per cent, nitrogen. 

(4) Bone-dust — 22 per cent, phosphoric acid, 5 percent, nitrogen* 
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Table V. — Showing Ilesults of Exporimenfc TV— Potato Manorial Trial. 


No. of Plot. 

Manuro applied. 

Yield 
per Plot. 

Computed Yield 
per acre. 

Pereenta^fe 

Yield. 

1 

{check) 

No mantire 

lb. 

158 

tons cwt. 
1 14 

qi’8. 

3 

lb. 

8 

1000 

2 

Superphosphate 

175 

1 

10 

0 

7 

106-5 

3 

Sulphate of Potash 

187 

2 

1 

2 

27 

108-3 

4 

[check) 

No manure 

181 

o 

0 

1 

17 

100*0 

6 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

182 


0 

2 

14 

1101 . 

6 

Superphosphate and Sulphate of Potash 

204 

o 

5 

2 

4 

136*3 

7 

(check) 

1 

No manure 

m 1 

1 

9 

3 

18 

ICOO 

8 

Superphosphate and Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 

201 ■ 

2 

4 

3 

13 

137*0 

9 

1 

Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia, | 
and Sulphate of PotaKh. ] 

212 1 

o 

7 

1 

8 

mi 

L. 

10 

(check) 

No manure 

172 ' 

1 

18 

1 

IG 

! 

100 0 

1 

11 1 

Superphosphate and Sulphate of Potasli! 

181 i 

1 

2 

0 

1 

17 

104-8 

12 

Bone-dust, Superphosphate, and 
Sulphate of PvJtash. 

175 

1 

11) 

0 

7 

j 100-1 

1 

18 I 

(check) j 

No manuio ... ... i 

174 i 

1 

18 

3 

"’i 

100 0 


Summary. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the results of the foregoing experiments 
are that, other things being equal, the following condition.s are the, most 
suitable for potato culture in the Clarence River district : — 

1. Variety — Manhattan. 

2. Deptli to plant — 5 inches. 

3. Sisse of Set " — Large, well-sprouted tuber, 2 to 3 inches in diameter, 

cut into quarters, and 

4. Ariifioial fertiliser, known departmentally as P4, applied at the rate 

of 4 cwt. per acre. 


0 
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The Teeth of the Horse and its Age* 

[Continued from page 47.] 


Compiled by the Veterinary Officers of the Stock Branch under the authority •! 
S. T. D. SYMONS, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Officer. 



ELEVEN YEARS. 
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MOUTH AT ELEVEN YEARS. 


[Aflrr Qmtbavx and Barrier,'] 


A fell rears: in profile the upper corner shows a greater obliquity than 
fb i rU/ormediates ; the inferior corner incisor is almost as widt* at its free 
©xiremity as at its base which, besides, is cut squarely by the gum. 
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MOUTH AT TWELVE YEARS. 

[After OoufjjLU^ and Barrier.] 


At 12 yuiii’s : the oblii|iiit y of tlit* superior corner is iiKU’cased. It cames 
a notch bchinti, ainl tho interspace which separates it from the lateral 
incisor is more njaiked. Tho tallies of all tho infeiior incisors are now 
round. 

After the age of 12 years tlie teeth become of Jess and less value as an 
indication of age, as much depends on the class of feed the horsii is usually 
receiving and on individual peculiarities. 

Cei’taiii changes arc geinually seen, and a rough estimate of the ago can be 
made by careful note of bheso iterations. 

The tables of the teeth tend to become more and more triangular, and 
instead of lemaining wider from side to side than from before Iwickwards, 
reverse this appearance. 

V^iowed from in front, the incisor teeth will he seen to become narrower 
towards the root and the spaces between them become more noticeable as 
age progresses. 
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Ir^btead of remaining more or less perpendicular, as in the first ten ypars 
or so, the incisor teeth, especially in the lower jaw, gradually become more 
horizontal and the jaw itself takes on a thin and narrow appearance. 

At times some indication of the age of the horse can be obtained from 
wliat is known as Galvayne’s groove. This is seen on the outside of the 
corner incisor and commences at the top of the tooth at about 10 years, 
extends half way down the tooth at about 1 5, and goes right to the bottom 
at about 20 years of age. 

Careful consideration of the above facts will give some guide up to 16 
years, but beyond that the judgment of age is very difficult and largely 
guoeswork. 


The Use of Tobacco Wash. 

Spraying with tobacco wash has been (;arried out with considerable su cress 
at the Glen limes Experiment Farm’s orchard. 

Mr. W. Lc Gay Breredon, the orebardist, reported as follows ; — 

It is the best Summer spray I have used so far, for either peach or voolly aphi.s It 
requires to be applied at a high pressure, and, as the leaves protect the aphis, the Moi k 
has to be done very carefully. Where thick patches of aphis occur they must be blown 
off with the spray, or the under ones are unharmed. 

This means giving the trees a thorough drenching, and runs aw^ay with a lot of spray, 
but this cannot ‘be avoided, as light spraj^ings are um'Icss where aphis are thick. 

The method of making the wash is thus described : — 

The materials required are : 

JOO lb. tobacco stalks. 

300 gallons water. 

3 lb. washing soda. 

To prepare this tobacco wash weigh 100 lb. r>f to})ac(’() stalks, and put them into an 
xoii tank or boiler capable of holding 200 gallons of water. Press the stalks well down, 
and place on top well weighted boards to prevent the .stalks from rising above the vuter, 
8ufTicient water is then added to cover the stalks and to keep them covered ubile 
boiling. It is quite safe to use hard water for making this spray. The 3 lb, of w-nshing 
soda is next added and allowed to disbolvo. 

The tank should be closed down and a large fire made under it. The fire should be 
kept burning until the water in the tank < oines to a boil, when it can bo allowed to die 
out. The tobacco stalks should remain soaking in the tank for twenty 'four hours, and 
can then be removed. As the stalks will l>e found to hold a large quantity of the w'ash, 
it will bo found advisable to drain -them This can be done by placing them on corru- 
gated iron roofing fixed in a slanting direction towards the tank, and the lower end 
resting on the', tank itself. A piece of roof guttering can also be fixed to catch the 
wash draining down the iron and arranged to carry the wash back to the tank. 

When this draining is complete the wash in the tank is measured. This is done by 
standing a piece of board upright in the tank, and marking the level of the wash ou 
the board. The height of the wash is measured on the board and divided into thirds. 
Onc-tbird of it is taken and put into the spray cask, and enough water added to make 
up 100 gallons of spray in the cask. Repeating this with the remaining tw^o-thirds of 
wash, a complete spray of 300 gallons is obtained. 

It is not advisable to keep this tobacco wash for any length of time before using-^ 
certainly not longer than eight or ten days. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Scale 
Insects (^^Coccidae^^) of Australia* 

[Continued from page 136.] 


WALTER W. FKOGGATT, F L.S., Oovernment Entoniolcg sk 

Aspidiotus dustruetoVy Bignorot. 

Ann. 8oc. Ent.^ Francf. (4), vol. ix, p. 120. 18G9. 

Maskell, Trans. New Zmland Institvte, vol xxiv, p. 12. 1891. 

Cockerell, Bull. No. G, Tech. Series, IKS. Dep. Agr., p. 29. 1897. 

A iransparens, (ilrecn. fnseci Pcjits of Tea Planf., p. 20. 1830. 

A /M/kr, Cockerell. Journal Imt Jowflica, vol. 1, p. 225 1893, 

A. (o((itis^ Newsteacl. Entomologists' Monthly Magtz wr,vol. xxix, p. 186. 189J 

Tliis is a tropical speciiis, ranging from China and India, tliiougli the 
islands in ih(‘ Indian ()ct‘an, the West Indies, M(^xico, an 1 Donuo’ara. It 
has of late years apjieared in some of the Pacific Islands, and is a very 
ficrioiia post on tlic banana plantations in Fiji, and ha.s been recorded in 
Australia on fruit imported from tbese islands. It is found upon various 
pdms, mango, nutmeg, and other plants. 

The female puparimn, white wlum fr<*sh, but wlum scathwl or single 
ofuui yellowisli vshitt* iijxm the banana fruits, circular, Hat, with large 
cen'ral yellow pellicle. IlndiT iiicli in diameter. 

Adult fenuih' witli thr(M* pairs of small median lohes, and a fourth pair 
soTiMvtiniP.s deliuabh* and scale-like pLitt‘S ; ilic tips of median lohes not 
bt'vond second yiah*. Cockerell savs, ‘‘ ilisiinguislnsi troiu Asp’diotns neri^ 
to vAiiili it is cloM'ly adi(*d, by the larger exuviie and the sluu-t median 
lobes not (‘xteiulmg Inwond the tips of the second lobes.” 

J219. AspiiiioioH d\ Htruvfor. Cat. Coceidie, p. 257. 


Aspidijfus drijattdiW. Fulh'r. 

Jotiival, SurcTo Apr. vol. iv. No 17, 1311 1S)|. 

Trans. ErJ. !Sor Lotolon, p 4( 0 1899. 

This .species vas described from sjHviuKuis obtained on tlie foliage of a 
nitive shrub {Dnfandni fi /rdnnidn) at Swan Iliver, ivar rerth, .A. 

The hunale pupariurn i.s sub-circular, diameter 0*12 inch. Adult female 
having six lob(*s at tip of abdomen with spines, anal jdates and spinnerets 
absent. 

1221. Afipidloins dnjavdrn^ Cat. (^>ccida^ p. 2"/^. 

A « id ’ of us ertvu s u$. M ask el 1. 

Tra^s, Kets Zealand Insfifute, vol. xxxvii, p. 41, pi. 1. figs. 4-5. 1894. 

This cocind is found upon tlm foliage and twigs of a gum tree (Eumh/ptus 
capitelfafa) from Victoria, and also from Bankstown, near Sydney, N.S.W. 
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The female puparium is about inch in diameter. Slate colour, but 
covered with a thin secretion, thickest at the base, giving it a dull brown 
tint. Sul>circular, convex, somewhat conical, finely striated; pelliclea 
black, the first very large. 

Adult female dark brown turbinate, abdomen terminating in two median 
lobes very close together ; outer margins finely serrate ; outer edges of 
abdomen irregular ; no spinnerets. 

1225. Aspidiotus extensus. Cat. Coecidae, p. 258. 

Aspnliotus (Targiunid) eucalypti i Maskell. 

Trans* lift. Society 6’. AvAt.^ 1887-88, p. 102, pi. xi, figs 1-2. 

Trans. New Zealand In^tt iiv-, vol. xxiv, p. 11, 1891 and vol. xxv, p. 206. 1892. 

This species was descril>ed from South Australia upon the foliage of a gum 
tree (Eucalyptus Other specimens weie recorded upon a she-oak 

(Casuarina sp.) from New South Wales. 

Female puparium cirrmlar, slightly convex, dull white ; diameter ^ inch. 
Pellicles in centre small. Male puparium white, pellicle yellow, not carinatcd. 
Male and female scales thickly massed together on the bark. 

Adult female with a deep transverse groove, about half the distance from 
cephalic extremity, which it divides into two irregular portions. Abdomen 
terminating in two median lobes at each side with short fine hairs ; no 
groups of spinnerets, but rows along three last segments. 

1331. Targionia eucalypti. Cat. Coecidae, p. 207. 

Aspidiotus fimbriatiis, Maskell. 

Trans. New Zealand InsiUtule^ vol. xxv, p. 208, pi. xi, figs. 4-6. 1892, 

This species was described from sj>ecimens found upon a water gum 
(Eugtmia smithii) near Sydney, N.H.W. 

Female puparium circular, flat, thin, white, grey, or brownish. Diameter 
about j ^ inch ; pellicles sub-centraJ, yellow to greenibh. 

Adult female yellow, elongated, cephalic and abdominal portions separated 
by a ridge, latter terminating in six small lobes; margin of abdomen 
crenulated, fringed with broad scaly hairs ; four groups of spinnerets, and 
ten to fourteen orifices. 

Maskell placed this doubtfully in the genus I has pis, and remarked upon 
the general appearanct' of the puparium being like that of Diaspis rosen, but 
the adult female is a very distinct insect, 

1227. Aspidiolus fiwbriatus. Cat. Coccj . 259. 

Aspidiotus fodiens, Maskell. 

Trans. Netv Zealand InstitutSy vol. xxiv, p. 10, pi. 1, figs. 3-4. 1891. 

The specimens of this species were obtained upon a wattle (Acacia sp.) in 
Victoria, resting in depressions in the leaves, probably caused by tueir 
preseiKsa, 
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Female puparium circular, convex, grey to reddish brown. Diameter /g- 
inch. Pellicles forming a bright orange boss in centre, but often obscured 
by a greyish secretion. 

Adult female orange, abdomen somewhat acutirf.iate, terminating in six 
rather narrow floriated lobes, rather close together, interspersed with very 
scaly serrate hairs. At a little distance from the margin is another lobule, 
denticulate on the sides. Spinnerets in four groups, also single ones. 

1228. As'pidiotuB fodiens. Cat. Coccidae, p. 250. 

AapidtoitM (Chtrytamphalua) ficus, Aslimead. (PI. 1 1 , fig. 2.) 

American Enlomofogist, vol. iii, p. 267. 1880. 

Comstock, Jieport U.S, Dep, Aurkaltura^ 1 880, p. 296. 

Cockerell, BwLL No. 6, Tech 8 ne^ U.8. J p Agri., p. 29 1897. 

l^iis is a cosmopolitan species that bus a very w ido range over the world 
and is found on a great number of very diflierent kinds of trees and plants. 
In Sydney it often comes into port with oranges from the Pacific Islands, and 
is found in garrlens on palms. Tryon rc|)orts it in Queensland upon oranges, 
Myrtus hillii, camphor laurel, Atlantia hitxifiolia, and C asfanospermum 
australis. It is the common scale in Cairo, Egypt, on oranges, where it seems 
to lake the place of the red scale (A. aurantii). The female puparium is 
circular, about inch in diameter, very dark cho(‘olato brown to almost 
black, with the* large covered pellicles reddish orangt\ They are generally 
scattered over the surface of th<^ orang(‘s and not Cl0^^ded together like red 
scale or thf? grasstree scale (A, hederev), but uj)on tin* leaves of the palm are 
often very abundant. From its very circular form it is very often described 
as The Round Bcale/^ Adult female vith three pair of Nvell defined lobes 
at the tip of the abdomen and four groups of ventral glands. This sp<H*ies 
is placed under the nam(3 of Aspidiotus aonidimn^ Linn., in Airs. Fernald’s 
catalogue ; but, as it has been known and dt'vcribt'tl fin* years under the 
name of A. ficus, it seems very foolish to alter th(! Rtamc’, for tliei’c can be no 
certainty as to what species Linne’s tyfu* Coccus (wnid'(Oni can be defiiH'd. 
Liiint^'s description, as given in Turtons Edition, ISOfi, p. 712, is as h>llows ; 
— “ On various evergreen trei^s of Asia. Body purplbh black, crown tuber- 
cuJate.’’ Kvoii Mr. Cockerell must admit that this description would cover 
all the dark-coloured forms of the genus. 

1204, Chrysowjdialus aonidium. Cat, Coccuhe, p. 2Sfi. 

Aspidiolus gidijei, n.sp. 

A western sjiecies found upon the foliage of the Gidgei (Acacia cambagei) 
at Pera Bore, Darling River, New South Wales. 

Female puparium almost circular, very convex. Diameter, -3V inch. 
Outer surface greyish brown, bixt when the secretion peels oh it is almost 
white. Pellicles light yellow, circulai', and sometimes slightly depressed in 
the centre. 

Female coccid dull yellow, darkest on the outer edges, almost circular, 
slightly on the sides above the pygidium, anal segment with two broad 
rounded lobes fringed with hair on either side. 
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AspidiotuB hcJoecBf Maskell. 

Tf<in», N, Zecdand Institute, vol xxviii, p. 383, pi. xxvilij fig«. 1-6. 1808. 

This species was described from specimens obtained upon a needlebash 
{Uakea ep.) near Sydney, N.S.W. 

Female pnparium circular, slightly convex ; greyish white ; diameter, 
inch, but rather variable. The outer secretion when rubbed off exposes 
the dark orange pellicles in the centre. Puparium of male very much 
smaller, circular, and much whiter than female. 

Maskell says : “ This species may be recognised by the entire absence of 
abdominal lobes in the adult female, and their presence conspicuously in the 
pellicles, also by groups of rostral spinnerets in the first pellicle, and the 
large oval ones in the male pupa.’* 

1231. Asp idiot u8 hakece. Cat. Coccidfc, p. 260. 

Aspidiotiis fio/rtiif Cockeroli. 

V. vii, Suppl. 1, p. 7. 1895. 

Bull. No. 6, Tech. Series, U,8. Dep. Agrly 1897, p. 24. 

This species was described upon the tubers of yams grown in Trinidad, 
W.I., but probably has a wide range. A great number of the large yams 
brought into Sydney from the New Hebrides and other Pacific Islands are 
often thickly encrusted with tliese whit^‘ or dull brownish grey scales in all 
stages of development. 

The female puparium agrees in all particuhrs with Cockercirs definition : 

Sub-circular to oval, about min. diameter, moderately convex, dull 
brownish grey with a flight purjilish tint, exuviie shining pah' straw colour. 
Female 'with two pairs of well d(5veloped lobtis, branched plates, four groups of 
ventral glands.*’ 

1232. Aspidiotiis hartii. Cat. Coccidje, p. 260. 

Af< 2 )kUotu 8 he imv, Vallot. (PI. II, fig. 1.) 

Chermes hndt:ra*^ M ^moires tV VAcaiUmie des Sciemes, Dijon, p. 30. 1829. 

Afijddiotus nerii^ Boucln'*, Scliadl, Gort. JnsccLs, p 52. 1833. 

„ pnlmarum, Bunneister, JJandL vol. n, p. 09. 1836. 

,, limoni, Signorct, /I an. Soc. Ent.y France (4), vol. ix, p. 126. 1809. 

’lliis cosmopolitan species not only has a world-wide range, but infests all 
kinds of plants, shrubs, and forest trees of dissimilar orders. It has received 
so much notice and so many different names that it occupies four pages in 
Mrs. Fernald’s catalogue. 

It is found all over Australia, even in our Western scrubs, smothering the 
foliage. ; about Sydney on Macrozamia sp.. Mangrove, Eugenia smithiiy and 
Laurel; in the Western scrubs on Erzmojjhila mitchelliy Jleterodendron 
ohai/olium, PhitylohiHm y and other trees. Maskell records it upon Oleander, 
Citrus, and Acacia from all our States, and though I have never seen it in an 
orchard, many lemons coming from Italy and Tripoli into our port are often 
covered with these scales. 
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Adult female pupatium usually white, but it varies ^^id<:ly bdh in cf)lour 
and texture upon different foo^ plants, and varies from brownish to pale 
straw-colour on lemons ; pometinoes thin and almost transparent, even at 
times with a green tint. General form circular or ovate, flat or converse ; 
pell cl % central yellow ; diameter, inch. 

Adult female yellow, pyriform, with the pair of lobe.s at tip of abdomen, 
the median pair well developed and rather widely separated, spines distinct, 
anal aperture large, spinnerets short; pores forming a broad irregular band 
along the whole length of the (»ygidium. 

Male puparium white, very variable in form, pale yellow to oratige 

1233. Aspi'Hotus hederm. Oat. Coccidfie, p. 260. 

Aspidiotus [ILiemihFrlpsia) immnculattts, Green. 

Victorian NaturaUnt^ vol. xxi, p. 65, fi". 1. 1904. 

Tliis species was described from Hhepparton, Victoria, on the f' I in, go of 
St pliplia virgat r. 

Adult female puparium snowy white, convex, the apex tilted ov» r towards 
the anterior extremity; diametep, to inch; pellicles hidden by whde 
secretion, but indicated by a r(‘-gular disc. 

Adult female broad, pyriform ; pygidium Idiint, lolws small, hidden from 
abo' e by the margin of the abdomen ; circumgenital glands wanting ; dor.sal 
po*^es inconspicuous ; anal aperture rather large. 

Aspidioluf^ ptncJilohim^ n.sp. (PI. fl, fig. 3.) 

Tiiis species was found on the twigs and l(*aves of the Yarran {JCxop'irpus 
ap^tyila)^ growing at Wliitton, in the south-^^('si of New South Wales. 

luMnale ])uparium circular but somewhat irregular in form, as the)^ are 
often clustered togeth€?r on the nodosS on tin' stalks in bundles of half a dozen 
or more, white to light browni, convex ; about inch in diameter ; Holes 
lo*g*% brown, often obscured \'ith wliite si*cr(‘tion, usually central, but a few 
w;t)i the pellicles quite on the side. Jn the immature female scales the 
p olicies are dull yellow. 

Adult female bnnvnish, with the tij) of abdomen reddish-brown, radif'r 
elongate, wdt)i distinct constriction between the cephalic and abdominal 
srginents; turbinate to extiemity. 

Anpi Ihji^duval. 

Cheiines henn dya\ But. Uort , p. .*126. lSn7. 

Signorefc, Ann. *Soc> But Brnuce (4), v(»l ix, p. 124. 1869. 

Cockerell, Bull. No. 6, 7Vr/i. Serie.^, a S. Pep. Agr.,p. 29. 1897- 

This sjjecies was described from Australia on a species of Kennedy and is 
a form allied to Aspidiotus peri., according to Cockerell. 

Aspidiolus myoporiiy Lydgett. 

TM Wombat^ vol. iv, p. 14. 1898. 

This is a species described through a misprint as Aspidiotus yoporii, but 
was taken upon the foliage of Myoporium deserti at Mymiong, Victoria. 
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Lydgett describes the female puparium as circular, slightly convert, with 
yellowish pellicles forming a slight depression ; average diaraett-r inch. 
It varies in colour from dark brown to almost black. The male pnpanum 
smaller and more elongated. Adult female turbinate, abdomen with six 
lobes and spinnerets ; dark brown. 

1216. Aspidiotus mfjoporii. Cat. Coccidse, p. 267. 

A tip id ictus 7tweus, Fuller. 

Traub. Ent. Eoc.y London, p. 465. 1890. 

A species described from near Forth, Westcirn AuwStralia, upon Acacia 
pnlchella. It is closely allied to Aspldwtus cvnilus (Mask.), but diffei'S in 
the form of the lobes, and iu the absence of the widely forked spines. 

Fuller says, “Female puparium circular, very convex, pure white, pellicles 
liglit yellow, central one often hiddtui by tlu3 seoretioi of lirst stage; 
diameter, 0*04 inches. Male scale, smaller white, pellicle yellow,” 

1248. Aspidiotus nivcus. Cat. Coccida‘, p. 268, 

Aspidiotus ptrnidosus, Comstock, 

Jieport U.8. Dep. AgricuUurt', I88'h p. 30 1. 

Olliff, Agri, Gazette, N.8. Waters, v<»l. iii, pp. 61)8 -89. 1892. 

Froggatt, ,, ,, vol viii, p. 874 1 897. 

Ao 7 iidia fnaca (Maskell), Trans. N. ZeaUnd fnsHtuie, vol. xxvii, p. 43, pi. I, 
figs. 6-8. 1894. 

This cosmopolitan sfiecies is a common orchard popularly called the 

Jos<^” scale because it was iiisl recorded as a serious orcimrd pest in 
the n(‘igbbourhood of that tJalifoiuian town. Com.stock, when Ue gave it 
th(i sp(;cific name of pmuctcs stated tliat he had never seen any scale 
doing so much damage or n) tiiickly encrusting tlie surface of the plants 
infested as this species, wdiich was descril)(;d from Florida. 

As regards the range and rnimbcr of diflen nt [>lants infested, readers are 
referred to Mrs. Fernald's catalogue. 

In Australia it has hoeii and .still is a serious pest to p«jach, cherry, and 
plum trees, but is also conjinon on apple and pear trees iu many districts 
upon the bark, foliage, and fruit. 1 1 is ebsciilially a nursery pest, and has 
been spread all ov(;r the Au'>t laliaii States with nursery stocks. It has been 
found on other plants an<l .slirubs, hut in most cases can bc^ traced from 
fruit orch/irds. In tin* ease of the sp(jcies theit Maskell dcHcrilsMl under ti e 
name of fusca, upon Fucal vjjts from South Australia and Victoria, it may 
also htive been carried fr(»m iafeyted orchard trties. This scale has been 
studied in all parts of the world, but though its origiTial home is a matter of 
doubt, it is supposed to have come with nursery stock from Japan and China, 
and ceitanily it was introduced <ri several occasions into New South Walts 
with plants from Japan. 

The adult female forms a blackish puparium, with a deep reddish-yellow 
centre (the pellicle), and is very finnly attached to tlie bark or skin of the 
fruit, and when removed leaves a bright red ring imprinted round their 
scale, by which they are easily recognibed upon an infested tree, and badly 
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infested fruit becomes all spotted and blotched. They are often so thickly 
encrusted over the bark as to form a regular scurfy akin, while the bark 
beneath becomes cracked and gums, large branches often dying back, and a 
young tree, infested before it leaves the nursery, never recovers or grows up 
when planted out in an orchard. 

12e^C. Aspidiotus ptrniciosus* Oat. Coccida*, p. 271. 

Anpidiotus {Chrijsompkalm) nmU Maskell. (PI. IT, fig. 6.) 

Trati^, N, Zealand Inditutc, vol. xxiu, p. 1890; vol. xxiv, p. 11, 1891; voL 
XXV, p. 207, 1892 ; vol. xxix, p. 21.0, 1897 ; and vol. xxx, p. 244, 1898. 

(Ireen, Coccidce of Ceylon , pt, 1, p. 45 1896. 

Tliis is Hiich . 1 ; common species in Australia, that thongli it has also been 
recorded from a number of other places such as New Zealand, China, Japan, 
Ceylon, and Africa, it is very probable that this country is its native home* 
Coininon all along the coast upon the foliage of the grass tr(‘es {XaniJK.rrhca), 
the slender grass-like leaves often thi<*kly encrusled with the round black 
s<;ales. Tfc is found on a number of very dissimilar shi-ubs and plants in the 
forest --uj)on Capparis, Rhinocarpus, Araucaria^ BiniLnUj *tc. Tt has 
spread on tc) Olivo trees, Oleanders, Palms, Arbutilon, and Euonyrnus incur 
gardens and parks. On difibrent plants it varies much in l>oth size and 
colour, and the specimens found upon Banks la strraiUt our common 
coast honeysuckle, arc sometimes coated witli a regular white secret i^n like 
enamel, through »liich the true black shell shows out as ii- scales ofl*. 

The action of thi.s scale is also dihbreut on various host plants. Tepper 
re<;ords it in South Australia upon Coccoboba, Hy.ssop, and Ai'ternisia, with- 
out damage to the plants, but evi'u a few injure, and a quantity kill, 
Arbutiloiis. 

Cockerell has described a variety, under the name of Victor found on 
th(‘ bliK* gum {Eucalyptus globulus), in tlie Vi^lorian SaiuiaUst (vol. xvi, p 89, 
18(S9). Female puparimu irregularly rounded, vuj’ving considerably both in 
sliape and size on different food plants, dark browiiisli red to black, with a 
central ring, the pellicles forming a boss in the centre; white at apex, 
IJutincler up to incli. 

Adult' female pyriform, terminal segment coming to a point, uiargins 
flattened ; six pj’oininent lobes, beyond which are seven projecting hp iicdike 
processes, i'oniiiug a regular serration. Brownish yidluw ; length, 1*50 min. 

1113. (Jhrtjsomphalus rcssi. Cat. Coccidjc, p. 293. 

Aspidiotus (Aspidiella) ruhribullaia, ii.sp. (FI. H, fig- 5.) 

Tliis species comes from near Forth, W.A., where it was found clustering 
thickly upon the steuns of an undetermined species of Eucalyptus. I ha\e 
also obtained it upon tlie stems of another Eucalypt at Trangie, N.S.W. 

Female puparium cmcular, convex, chocolate brown, pellicles large, forming 
a regular boss in the centre, deep orange red, sometimes clouded with wiiite 
secretion. Diameter up to inch. 

Adult female dull yellow, almost circular, the pygidium projection l>eyond, 
and fitiarply contracted at the junction with the outer margin of the 
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abdomen. Pygidium with two rounded lobes in the centre, and a second 
one either side deejdy arcuate on the outer margin, with smaUer indistinct 
lobes further round, furrowed with six parallel furrows, giving it a very 
serrate appearance on the outer margin. The whole thickened and 
chitonous, but covered with very fine parallel strias. 

Aspidiolu8 seirata, n,sp. 

Covering the surface of the leaves of the Gidgei {Acacia caftihagpi), grow- 
ing at Pera Bore, Darling River, New South Wales, Female pupariurn 
almost circular, very convex. Diameter inch. Outer surface greyish 
brown, inner surface white ; pellicles light yellow, central sometimes slightly 
depressed at apex. Adult female dull yellow, darkest on the outer edgas, 
almost circular, slightly constricted on the upper edge of pygidium, with 
two broad rounded lobes fringed with pairs on either side, giving it a fine 
serrate appearance. Anal ajierture large. 

Aspidiotus simillimus, Cockerell. 

A, trauifparem, suhsp. simillimus^ Green, Ann. Mag. N. H. ser. 7, voh 11, 
p. 27. 1898. A. simiUimus. 1902. 

This species was described upon a palm from Australia, condemned by the 
Quarantine officer at 8an Fi ancisoo. 

]t is closely allied to A, destructor in form of pupariurn, and differs from 
A, neri in having a large light yellow central pellicle. Adult female with 
three well developed lobes, median one lighGy notched on inner and outer 
side, second lobe narrow, third lobe smaller, notched on outer side, squames 
extending beyond tips of lobes. Caudal regiorr striated. Four groups of 
circuragenital glands Differs from A. destructor in the longer median IoIk's, 
and moro numerous glands in circumgenital groups, and also longer squames. 

Aspidiotus (Targionia) suhfer^)ens, Green 
Victorian Naturalist, vol. xxi, p. 66. 1904. 

This species was collected in the south of Victoria, upon an Acarda, and 
also upon a species of Pomaderris. Tlio female pupariurn circular (*onv(*.x, 
blackish brown, more or less clouded with white secretion. Pellichw fulvus 
also clouded. Below deep chocolate brown, Jind the pellieh s deep rfsl. 

Adult female almost circular. Pygidium rather acutely pointed, \redian 
pygidial lobes large, prominent, c<invergent.” Lateral lobes small, spines 
moderately large. No circuragenital glands. Dorsal pores f('\v. Ijcngth 1 
to 1-10 mm. Green also says pygidial characters are very similar to those 
of Aspidiotus perniciosus (San Jose S(».ale) and points out the differences. 

Aspidiotus suhruhese^ns, Maskell. (PI. II, fig, 4.) 

Trans. N. Zealand Instiiute, vol. xxiv, p. 9, pi. 1, figs. 1~2, and vol. xxv, p. 207. 

1892. 

Cockerell, Bull. No. 6. Tech. Series U.S. Dep. Agr. p. 27. 1897. 

This species w'as described from specimens obtained in Victoria upon a 
Eucalyptus, from Sydney upon a Banksia, and again from Victoria on 
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TtUtania oonferta growing near Bright; Pittosporum (Cockerell) from 
AuHtralia. The female puparium sub-circular, flattened, dull to reddish l.rown, 
pellicles central, sometimes forming an elevated boss, in o' hers depressed, 
diameter inch. Adult femsle with six lobes and seriated plates, four 
groups of ventral glands. Maskell says it is a very inconspicuous ! )oking 
Bca’e upon the leaves of Eucalypts, that ndght be easily passed over as a 
ru.ty spot or discoloration. Green has described a vaiiety under the name 
of var. corticoidea on the steins of the blue gum {Eucahjplna glohuhis) from 
Victoria in the Victoria ft Naturalist y p. 3, 1905. 

3266. Aspidiotus suhrubcscens. Cat. Coccidm, p. 279. 

Aspldiotus uuiliibisy Mast ell. 

Tram. N. Zcahnid JnRlituU^ vol xxvii, p. 40, pi. 1, f ,3. ]S9t 
Newatoad, E7iiomologiRtR' Monthly Magazinp,, vol, xxi, p 231. 1S95. 

Tills .species was found upon a spec*i(\s of Acacia at Mount Victoria, Blue 
Mountains, M.S.W. 

Tlie female puparium whitish, but the t^^ies wore so discohnirrd with 
fumagine a.s to he almost black. Circular, slightly conv('x Pidlich's orange, 
central, forming a minute boss. Diameter inch. The much smaller non^ 
carinaitnl male scale, elongated white. Adult fern a UmI ark oiange, turhinito, 
abdomen terminating in a single rounded median lobe, frinL;ed on either .‘‘ide 
will tine hairs; margins finely' striated and cremulatod. Length aliout 
Vo ^nch. 

1271. Aspidiotus nndobii Cat. Coccida*, p. 280. 

A spi cJiofus vin scats., Maskell . 

TtsOis N. Zealand hislilniv^ vol. xxviii, p. 384, pi. xvni, iijs 7-10. 1S')0. 

Cockerell, Iin.ll. No. « 7Vr/<. »Sfro.s, r S. ih p. Ayr< . p. 27 lh97. 

The type specimens were colleettid near Sydni‘y, N.S.W., upon llu^ foliage 
of the water gum (Eugana stodiin) 

The female pupavium sub-circular fiat, pure wliit ', very thin and tlcluate 
in texture. Pellicles suh-ctui^ ral green. Diameter inch. Adult hanale 
turbinate y^ellowish green. Abdomen with six sub-equal lobes willi numerous 
broad scaly hairs bi'twecn them, which fiinge nearly the whole of the 
ab lorninal margins. Four groups of spiuiien^s, with otluu* tubular oiu's on 
the dor.sal .surface. 

Maskell says : This species may be distinguished by tlu' terniiual Icb and 
scaly hairs, as well as the papery, thin puj>aria, and the distinc'ly gnnn 
pellicles, 

1274. Aspidiotus vlusceiw. Cat. Coceidie, p, 280, 


{To be o .ntinned,) 
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Annual Rqjorts of Demonstration Areas, 

1912 - 

GRAFTON EXPERIMENT FARM. 

A, H. HAYWOOD, Manager. 

The Demonstration Area at this Farm consists of one block of 63^ acres on 
the eastern boundary of the Farm, abutting on Alumny Creek. 

It is good second-clans land, valued at JB30 per acre, and consists o£ a clay 
loam with a clay subsoil at an average depth of 2 feet from the surface. 

The system of cropping worked out and pra(^tised on this area is mainly 
with a view to conserving the natural fertility of the soil by a rotation of 
crops suited to the district, and also to demonstrate that these crops can bo 
fitted in with commercial farming. 

The rotation practised was as follows : — 

Wheat, sown in J une and liarvested in October. 

Cowpeas, sown in November and harvest(id in March. 

Potatoes, planted in July and harvestcjd in November. 

Maize, planted in December and harvest<Ml in J une. 

This is a double cropping system, and it is thus possible to get four crops 
off the same land in two years. 

The rainfall totalled 39 inches 84 1 points, and was distributed as under;— 


1912. 

Points. 

1913. 

Points. 

July 

459 

January ... 

224-1 

August 

87 

February 

470J 

September 

66J 

March 

112 

October ... 

242 

April 

531 

November 

699 

May 

551 

Decern) )er 

97 

June 

545 


This was a normal year’s fall, as a whole, but the greater proportion fell 
during the latter part of the year and the earlier crops did not benefit. The 
potato crop was light, but prices were abnormally high and compensated for 
the low yield. 

It will be seen that a substantial profit is shown for the Demonstration 
Area for the year’s working. 
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At actual farm costs the profit (including valuation of standing crop of 
maize) is 13s. 4d. per acre. Calculated at district farm rates the profits 
atnoutitcKi to £5 fis. 5d. per acre, with the additional estimated profit to be 
derived from the standing crop of maize as on 30th June, 1913. 

The following are the actual costs charged to the Demonstration Area in 
the Farm*s books, whereas the succeeding tables give local rates for all 
operations ; — 

Profit and Loss Account. 


Dr. Cr. 



£ 

8 . 

d. 


£ 

B. d. 

To Rental value, 308. per acre 

95 

6 

0 

By Retujrns from crops .. 

. 1,039 

3 1 

Wages and salaries 

2S2 

17 

5 




Apprentice labour 

2 

2 

0 




Horse cost 

53 

4 

0 




Seeds, bags, stores, ... 

263 

15 

3 




Hire, machinery, and sup- 
plies from other farm 
oranchea 

45 

8 

9 




Profit 

296 

10 

8 




£1,039 

3 

1 


£1,039 

3 I 


Demonstration Area. -63i Acres. 

Statement showing individual Crop Accounts. 


Area. 1 

< Irop. 

i 

Keinui ka. 

Acres. 




( 1 ) .so ... 

Maize 

Early Leamiiiji; 

Covrpeas and maisie (Dent) were 

(2) 26 ... 

Potatoes 

Satisfaction and 

sown on the land previously 

1 

i 

i 

! 

i 

Up-to-Date. 

occupied by wheat and potatoes. 

(3) 3 ...' 

^ Wheat for haj\.. 

Thew 

- The rowpea crop was complete 

•(4) .3i ... 

(/owpeas 

Black 

and reaped by end of year, but 
Dent maize was standing, not 

•(.'.) aej ... 

Maize 

1 ni proved Y cllow 
Dent, 

; fit to pull. 


* Double crop. 


l> 



No. 1. — Maize for Grain, 30 acres. Variety, Early Leamiog. 
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.Potatoes, 2f> acres. Tarieties, Satisfaction and Up-to-Date. 
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Note , — This crop immediately succeeded the spring crop of potatoes. 
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No. 5. — Maize for Grain, 26| acres. Variety, Improved Yellow Dent. 

Planted on ground previously occupied by spnng crop of potatoes. At date 
of presentation of balance-sheet the crop was not fit to harvest and was 
ralued as a standing crop only, consequently a ataten>ent of costs and profits 
cannot be given. A conservative estimate of yield was made at 40 bushels 
per acre. 


Summary of Crop Returns from Demonstratiofi Area of 63 J acres for year 
ending 30th June, 1913, costs based on local district rates, and returns 
on ascertained actual selling or district rates. 


Aroa. 1 

! 1 

firop. I 

Variety. | 

Total Profit. | 

Profit 

1 K*T .'wre. 



i 

£ .. d. 

I £ H. d. 

.30 acres 

Maize ... ... 

Early Ijeaming .. 

10!) 5 8 

3 12 10 

26 „ 

Potatoes 

^ Satisfaction and Up-to- 

210 15 9 

1 8 2 1 



Date. 



•* i> 

JWheat (for hay) 

'Phew 

18 0 3 

G 0 1 

*3i 

1 C^owpeas (for grain) ... 

Black 

0 9 2 

2 18 2 

•202 ,, 

^ Maize ... ... 

1 

Improved Yellow Dent . 

(Incomplete) 



* T)()ul)Ie crop. Land previously occupied by wheal and potatoes. 


COWRA EXPERIMENT FARM. 


. H. REY 

The cost of production and receipts 
on the following table 

Cost of Ploughing ... 

,, Cultivating 
,, Harrowing 
,, Manure 

,, Seed 

,, Pickling seed 
,, Diilling 
, , 1 farrowing grou mg oi op 
,, Thrashing and straw stacking 
,, Harvesting hay and stacking 

.. 

„ Rent 

„ Cartage of grain to rail ., 


.DS, Manager, 
in the undermentioned return is based 

fis j)or acre. 

‘Js 6d. „ 

d 1. 

.‘L. 'Ml „ 

4*^ Gd, per hushel. 

M\. 

la. Gd. per acre. 

H’. 

£ 1 O.H. Gd. per aero. 

Pis Gd. 

Gs. per dozen. 

Ss. per acre per aim urn. 

Id. per bushel. 
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Total area, 1 28 acres 
Dr, 


Wheaten and oaten 1: .y 

... 40 acres. 

Wheat for grain 

... 62 „ 

Oa s „ 

... 24 „ 

Barley „ 

o 

... 


Ploughing, at 68. per acre ... 

■ £ 
38 

B. 

8 

d: 

0 

1,165 bushels wheat, at ‘?b. 6d. 

Cultivating, at 28. 6d. per acre 

16 

0 

0 

834 ,, oals, ,, 38. ... 

Harrowing, ,, 9d. »» ••• 

4 

16 

0 

69 „ barley ,, 4s. ... 

Manure, ,, 3s 3d. „ ... 

20 

16 

0 

120 toji.s straw t tacked, at 

Seed, at 4s. 6d. per bushel ... 

21 

12 

0 

6d 

Pickling seed, at 3d. per bushel 

1 

4 

0 

ICO tons hay, at SOs. per ton 

Drilling, at Is. 6ci. per acre ... 

9 

12 

0 


Harrowing growing crop, at 
Is. per acre 

6 

8 

0 


Thrasher aud straw stacking, 
at £1 Os. 6d. jier acre 

flO 

4 

0 


Hay cutting, carting and stack* 
ing, at 128. 6d. per acre 

25 

0 

0 


Bags 690, at 68. per dozen ... 

17 

5 

0 


Rent, at Ss. per ucie 

51 

4 

0 


CHfiiiij giuiii 10 lail, at Id. per 
buslic. .. 

8 

12 

4 



Ct, 

£”rT. 

203 17 6 
126 2 0 
13 16 0 

136 0 0 
26U 0 0 


£311 1 4 

416 14 2 

£727 15 0 


£727 15 6 


f Sorghum .. 
Fodder Crops for Silage, Maize alone 


total, 52 acres. 


Dr. 


Maize and co ’ 
Conn peas akmt* 


IT) 

15 

19 

3 


exres. 

>♦ 


Or. 


Ploughing, twice, at 6s. and 4s. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

pei acre 

Harrow ing, twice, at 9d. per 

26 

0 

0 

acre 

3 

18 

0 

Diill ng, once 

Seed, hoigln.m, 3 lb. per acre, 

4 

4 

0 

45 lb. at 4d. ... 

Seed, maize, 8 lb. per acre, 
1*20 lb., at 4s. per bushel 

0 15 

0 

(56lb.) 

Seed, cowpeas, 10 Ib. per acre, 
66^ lb., at 15s. per bushel 

0 

r> 

7 

(CO lb.) 

0 

16 

7 

Superphosphate, 50 lb. per acre 
Dtiiliiig, at Is. 6d. per acre . . 
Cultivating, twice, at 2s. 6d. 

7 

3 

0 

3 

18 

0 

per acre 

Cost oi harvesting for ensilage, 
cutting M*ith binder, horses, 

13 

0 

0 

and labour 

4 

8 

0 

Engine and cutter 

1 

3 

0 

Haulage... 

1 

16 

0 

Labour, handling, and cutting 

8 

0 

0 

Rent of land for six months ... 

10 

8 

0 

Supet vision 

3 

0 

0 

Profit 

161 

1 

10 

£•250 

0 

0 


£ B. <17 

190 tong ailage, at 253. per ton 237 10 0 
GraTiing 500 sheep for hnir 
weeks, iit li'k pei head per 
v.cek 12 10 0 


£250 0 0 
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GLEN INNES EXPERIMENT FARM. 

R. H. GENNYS, Manager. 

The rainfall for the year was inches below the average. Late fronts were 
prevalent, cutting several of the straw crops to the ground in October, but 
these made a good recovery. 

Fuller particulars regarding the season, «kc., were pul»lished in the Agri- 
cultural Gazette for April, 1913. 

In the following statements the rates quoted are contract rates, obtained 
from leading local farmers, and should not be confounded with the local 
farmers* rate, which work out at about 25 per cent. los3 on all operations. In 
the case of maize and potatoes, the rates for some of the operations vary 
slightly from the rates quoted for wheat and oats ; this is accounted for by 
the ditferent depths of ploughing, «fec., and the different nature of the soils. 
Credits are gi\en at the local ruling rates at the time of the principal sales. 

In the summarised reports of the actual farm figuie*?, which are given 
* under the detailed statements in each case, debits are made for all the 
operations, seeds, etc., enumerated in the abovementioned statement-®, at the 
actual cost, or, in the ca<^e of seerl grown on the Vann, at the valuat'ons given 
below, also for rent at 8s. per acre (5 per cent, on capital value of land), and 
wear and tear at 2s. 6d. per acre. In addition to tlie above, charges are 
made for managerial and office expenses and apprentices’ labour. These 
latter expenses would not be incurred in ordinary fa» m management. Credits 
are given at the actual cash prices received in tlie case of sales and at the 
following valuations for produce consumed on the farm : — 

£ H. d. 

8eexi wheit... ... ... ... 0 6 0 per bushel. 

Seed oats ... ... 0 3 6 „ 

Wheat ('indt') ... ... ... 0 3 0 „ 

Feed oats ... ... ... ... 0 3 0 „ 

Maize ... ... ... ... 0 3 10 „ 

Hay... ... ... 2 15 0 per ton. 

Straw ... ... ... ... 1 0 0 „ 

In the general statements it will be seen that in some cases local prices 
were a little higher. Cartage to mill or’ rail is charge^d in all such instances. 

Tlie ordinary farmer, who performs his own operations, would, of course, 
receive the amounts shown opposite the various operations, in addition to the 
net profits. 
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Paddock No. 1. — 18 acres White Tartarian Oats for Hay. 


Sown after a rotation crop of Red Clover, 

Ih. * Of. 


£ s. d. 

To Ploughing at lOs. 3d. per acre 9 4 6- 
Sowing with cultivator at 3a. 

per acre 2 14 0 

Seed, 30 bushels at 58, ... 7 10 0 

Hckling seed, at 3d. per acre 0 4 6 
Twine, at Ss. per aore ... 2)4 0 

Cutting with binder, 5a. per 

acre 4 10 0 

Stookiug, at 38. per acre ... 2 14 0 
Carting and slaeking, at 

12 s. 6d. per acre 11 5 0 

Rent, at Ss. per acre 7 4 0 

Balance (net profit) ... 86 17 9 

£ a. d. 

Bv 49 tons 1 cwt. hay at £2 158. 

per ton 134 17 9 

£134 17 9 

£194 17 9 


Profit, £86 17s. 9d , or £4 16s. 6Jd. per acre. 

Actual farm figures: Debits, £58 3.s. 3d.; credits, £134 17s. 9d. ^ 
credit balance, £76 14s. 6d., or a profit of £4 58. 3d. per acre. 


Paddock No. 12. — 27 J acr(^s White Tarbirian Oats, and 47 I acres Algerian 

Oats for Crain. 


80WI1 in new ground on a raw sod, 



£ H. (1, 

To rionghing at 10s. 3d. per 

acre 16 8 0 

Cultivating at ‘is. 6d per acre 4 0 0 
Drilling at Is. 8d. per acre,,. 2 13 4 
Seed, 45 bushels at Os. |>er 

bushel ... ... .. 11 5 0 

Pickling seed, at 3d. per acre 0 8 0 
Cutting with binder at 5s. 

per acre . . 8 0 0 

Twine at 2s. 6d. per acre 4 0 0 
Stocking ai Is. (id. per acre 2 8 0 
Carting and stacking at 9s. 

per acre . . 14 8 0 

Bags, dozen at 6s. 9d. ... 9 5 8 

Tiirashing at Is. 3d. per bag 20 11 3 

Cartage to rail at 5.s. per ton 4 8 2 
Rent at 8s. per acre .. ... 12 16 0 

Balance (net profit) 76 9 8 


£IS7 1 1 


merely disked after one ploughing. 

Or._ 

£ 8. d. 

By 780 bushels White Tartarian 

(seed) oats at is 156 0 0 

207 bushels Algerian t>at8 at 
3 b 81 1 0 


£187 1 1 


Profit, £76 9m. 8rJ., or £2 7s. 9Jd. p(*r acre. 

Actual farm figures: Debits, £118 lls. lOd. ; credits, £180 14s. 6d, ; 
credit balance, £62 2s. 8d., or a profit of £1 18s. lOd. per acre. 

Note. — Tn the farm figures credits arc made for all oats at tiie rate of 
34. Gd. per bushel, but in the stat/oment above White Tartarian oata, being a 
seed oat, has been credited at seed rates, wheims Algerian, being a feed 
vai iety, has been credited at fecfl rates. 
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Paddock No. 6. — 48 acres Haynes^ Blue Stem Wheat for Hay. 
i> r. Or. 

^ 4. £ t. d. 

traFlonghiagat lQa.3d«par aore 24 12 0 By 90 tons of hay, at £2 Us. 

Hanowiogat 8d. peracre ... 14 0 perton 217 10 0 

Drilling, at Is. 8d. per acre.. 4 0 0 
Seed, 45 bushels, at 58. per 

bushel ... ... ... 11 5 0 

Snperphosphate, 28^ cwt., 

atOa .896 

Pickling seed, at 3d. per 

aeta 9 12 0 

T'vripe^ at Sa. 6d. per acre ... 6 0 0 

CuilKig with binaer, at 5s. 

per acre 12 0 0 

Stoeliing, at 2 b. 6d. per acre 6 0 0 
Carting and stacking, at 9s. 

par acre 21 12 0 

K«ib% at 88. per acre ... 19 14 0 

Bahitice (net profit) ... 132 11 6 

£247 10 0 £247 10 0 

Profit, £132 Us. 6d., or £2 15 r. 3d per acre. 

Actual farm figures : Debits, £146 8a. 3d. ; credits, £247 10s. ; credit 
balance, £101 Is. 9d,, or a profit of £2 28. 1 Jd. per acre. 


Paddock No. 15. — fiacres Haynes’ Blue Stem Wheat for Hay; 15 acres 
Blue Stem Wheat for (Irain ; 16 acres Algerian Oats for Hay. 
i>r. Of, 


£ s. d. £ 8. (1. 

To Ploughing 40 acres ut 10s. .^d. 20 10 0 ‘ By 47 tons 8 cwt. 1 qr. hay at 

( ultivating 10 acres at 2 h 6d. 2 0 0 £2 1 Os. per ton ..130 7 8 

Rolling ir> acres at 6d. ... 0 7 6 288 bushels wheat at 3^. 6d. 50 8 0 

Drilling 24 acres at Is. 8d.... 2 0 0: 11 tons 4 cwt. straw at £1 ... 11 4 0 

lowing with cultivator, 16 

acres, at 3s. ... ., 2 8 0' 

Seed, 22 bushels wheat at Os. 5 10 0 | 

Seed, 24 bushels oats at 6 0 0 

Pickling for lOJ acres at 3d. 0 2 8 | 

Twine, 40 acres, at 28. 6d. . .*>0 0' 

Cutting with binder, at 5s. .. 10 0 0_ 

Stooking, 25 acres for hay 

at 28. 6(1 3 2 0 

Stooking, 15 acres for grain i 

at Is. 6d 12 0' 

Carting and stacking 40 acres j 

at 98 18 0 0. 

Bags, S dozen at 6s. 9d. ... 2 14 0 ; 

Thrashing, 96 bags, at Is, Od. 7 4 0 ] 

Carting grain to mill at 58. i 

per ton 1 18 0 | 

Bent at 8s, per acre 16 0 0 i 

Balance (net profit) ... ... 88 0 0 j 

£191 19 8 j 4-191 19 8 


Profit £SsS ; or £2 4s. per acre. 
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Actual farm figures: Debits, £116 8s. Id.; credits, £*216 7s. 7d. ; ere Jit 
balance, £100 19s. 6d., or a profit of £2 10s. 6d. per acre. 

Notk. — If the grain had been sold at milling rate (3s. fid. per bushel) 
instead of at varying prices, the net profit per acre in the farm figures would 
have been £l 17s. Id. 


Paddocic No. 14. — 26 acres White Tartarian Oats for hay ; 9 aci'es Cedar 
Wlieai for hay ; 20 acres- Comebaek-Wht^t for hay ; 6 acres Jonathan 
Wheat for hay ; 7 acres Genoa Whtat for giain ; 7 acres Thew .jWheat 
for g a n. 

Dr. " Cr. 


To Plougliing, 76 ttcres^ at lOs. 

£ s. 

d. 

3(1. per acre 

Harrowing, 76 acres at 6d. 

38 8 

9 

per acre ... 

Rolling, 29 acres at 6d. per 

1 17 

6 

acre 

Drilling, 75 acres at Is. 8d. 

0 14 

6 

pet acre 

Seed, 43 bushels oats at 58. 

6 5 

0 

per bushel 

Seed, 47i bushels wheat at 

10 15 

0 

58. per bushel 

Pickling seed, 55 acres at 

11 17 

6 

3d. per acre 

Cutting with binder, 75 acres 

0 13 

9 

at 58. per acre ... 

Twine, 75 acres at 28. 6d. 

18 15 

0 

per acre 

Stocking for hay, 61 acres 

9 7 

6 

at 28. 6d. per acre 
Stocking for grain, 14 acres 

7 12 

6 

at Is. 6(1. per acre 

Carting' and stacking, 75 

1 1 

0 

acres at 9s. per acre 

33 15 

0 

]0^ dozen hags at 68. 0«1. .. 
Thrashing, 122 lag:» whtat 

3 8 

8 

at Is. 6d 

Cartage of wheat to mill, 

9 3 

0 

10 tons at 5s. per to ( ... 

2 10 

0 

Rent, at 8s. per acre 

30 0 

0 

Balance (net piofit) 

188 1 

7 

£374 6 

3 


JBo'a. d. 

By 100 tons 3 cwt. hay, at £2 ' 

1.58. per ton 300 3 3 

366 bushels wheat, at 3s. 6d. 

per bushel ... 64 1 0 

10 tons 2 cwt. straw, at £1 
per ton ... ... ... 10 2 0 


£374 6 3 


Profit, £188 Is. 7d., or £2 10s. 2d. per acre. 

Actual farm figures ; Debits, £237 Hs. 2d.; credits, £416 14s. 3d.; credit 
balance, £179 Os. Id., or a profit of £2 78. 9d. per acre. 

Noi fi. — If the wheat had been sold at millings rate (3«.- fid. per bushel) 
instead of at varying prices, the net profit in the farm figures would have 
been £1 Ifis. 2Jd. per acre. 
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Paddock No. 13, — 32 acres Maize for grain, 6 acres Pumpkins, and 
2J acres Potatoes. 

Dr, 

£ B. d. £ B. d. 

To Ploughing, twice, at 1 Is. per By 694 bushels maize, at 48. per 

acre 44 11 0 bushel 138 16 0 

Harrowing, twice, at Ss. 3J. ^ « 7 tons 4 cwt. potatoes, at £5 

pc** acre J - d per ton 36 0 0 


Prilling maize, 32 acres, at 

" ”28. per acre 3 4 0 7 tons pumpkins 17 0 0 

di^ltiv^ating maize twice, at 

3s. 3d. per acre 10 8 0 

Seed maize, 32 acres at Is. 3d. 

per acre 2 0 U 

Superphosphate, 19 cwt., at 

68. per cwt. ... 5 14 0 

Pulling and husking maize, 

32 acres, Ss. 3d. per acre 13 4 (i 

Shelling maize, 32 acres, at 

68. per acre ... . . 800 

19^ doz. cornsacks, at 6s. 

per doz .. 5 17 0 

Cartage of maize, 17 toLS at 

58. per ton 4 5 O 

Planting pumpkins, 6 acres 

at 2a. per acre ... .. 0 12 0 

Cultivating pumpkins twice, 

at 3s. 3d. per acre .. 1 19 0 

Pumpkin seed, &c. (actual , 

cost) , 3 1(5 0 

Cai tage of pumpkins, 7 tone 

at 58. per ton 1 15 0 

Planting potatoes, 2^ acres 

at 19a. per acre .. ..276 

Hilling potatoes, 2| acres at 

lOs. per acre 15 0 

Seed potatoes, 2^ acres at 

£4 68. per acre 10 15 0 

Digging, 96 bags at Is. per 

bag 4 16 0 

8 doz bags, at 10s. lOd. ... 4 6 8 

Cartage of potatoes, at 58. 

per ton ... 1 15 0 

Rent, at Ss. per acre ... 16 4 0 

Balance (net profit) ... 35 ID 7 

£191 16 0 £191 16 0 

' Profit, £35 19s. 7d, or 17s. 9d. per acre. 

Actual farm figures: Debits, £180 2s. 8d.j credits, £190 18s. lOd. ; credit 
balance, £10 16s. 2d., or a profit of 58. 4d. per acre. 
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Paddock No. 18a. — 12 acres Alcerfsn Oats for Haj. 

Dr. 

S. ^ 

To Ploughing, at lOs. 3d. per acre 6 3 0 By 24 tons 10 cwt. 1 qr. hay, 

Cultivatmg, at 2a« &d. per at £2 158. per toa G7 3 2 

aere 1 10 0 

Drilling, at Is. 8d. per acre ... 1 0 0 

Seed, 13 bushels, at ds. par 

liashel 4 10 0 

Pickling seed, at 8d. per acre 0 3 0 
Cutting with binder, at 5 b. 

per acre 3 0 0 

Twine, at 2s. 6d. per acre ... 1 10 0 
Stooking, at 28. 6d. per acre. . 110 0 

Carting and stacking, at 9s. 

per acre ... .. ... 5 8 0 

Rent, at Ss. per aero .... 4 16 0 

Balance (net protit) 37 18 2 , ^ 

£67 8 2 £67 8 2 


Profit, £37 IBs. ‘2cl., or £3 3s. 2d. per acre. 

Actual farm figures: Debits, £34 4s. Od. ; credits, £67 i. 2d. ; credit 
balance, £33 48. 2d., or a profit of £2 15s. 4d. }>er acre. 


Summary of Profit and Loss. 


Local Fanners’ tkjntrart FjgurcM. I A(t al 'arm r.y'uu*8. 


Pa'idock N«*. j Area 1 Net Profit. j Ncl Pi.T..', 


j > Total 

Per acre. 

Total. 

! 

Per aert 



Acres. 

£ 

H. 

d. 

.€ 

H. 

.1. 

£ 

H 

a 

£ B. 

d. 

1 

IS 

SO 

17 

9 

4 

10 

OJ 

74 

14 

0 

4 5 

3 

6 

43 

132 

11 


2 

15 

3 

101 

1 


2 2 


12 

32 

70 

9 

8 

o 

7 


02 

o 

vS 

1 18 

10 

13 

4;ij 

35 

19 

7 

0 

17 

9 

10 

16 

2 

0 5 

4 

14 

75 

KS8 

1 

7 

o 

10 

2 

179 

0 

! 

1 , 

2 7 

9 

15 

40 

88 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 ! 

100 

19 

0 

2 10 

0 

18a 

12 

37 

18 

o 

i 

3 

3 

2 1 

1 

1 33 

I 

4 

2 

j 

2 15 

4 

Total ... 

I 2G5i 

£615 

IB 

j 

3 

1 

£2 

8 

« , 

1 £563 

IS 

10 

! •*^1 

7 
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The Proper Care of Cheese in the 
Ciiring-room* 

MATTHEW WALLACE, Dairy Instructor. 

With the admit of the hot weather we are eadi eeaeon reminded by the 
condition of cheese arriving on the market how madeqnate is the provision 
made at many of the factories and farms for the proper curing and storing 
ot the eheeae until it is ready for marketing. 

Of the cheese^rooms in use in this State, there are not more than 25 per 
cent, in which it is possible to maintain temperatures suitable tor curing 
cheese successfully. 

These buildings range from properly-insulated rooms — some of them built 
on the cellar principle, with sub-earth drains for admitting cool currents of 
air- -to single weather-board rooms, often placed on blocks 18 inches from the 
ground and open underneath, the temperature of which in hot weather is 
little different from the ordinary shade temperature, and may at tim^s be as 
high as 100 degrees Fah. 

In the ripening of Cheddar cheese, the best results ai’O obtainea it tempera- 
tur(?s between 50 degrees and 60 degrees Fah. ; but there is onl}’ a small 
proportion of the cheese manufacture^! in New South Wales ripened tit these 
t<miperature.s. 

The importance of proper curing-rooms has been repeatedly emphasitwl by 
me during the visits to the> various factories and farms all over the Siat(5 
where cheese is manufactured, but tlie progress of improvement lias lx*en 
very slow. 

Why some of the cheese-makers of the State should, year after year, store 
cheese in rooms which are little better than ovens seems incompreheiisible)in 
view^ of the enormous loss incurred. 

Apart from the actual loss in fat, the very hnest cheese which it is possible 
to produce is injured to an almost incredible extent. 

The Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner of Canada, after extensive and 
exhaustive experiments, states that 6t) degrees Fah. is the most suitable 
temperature at which to riprm Cheddar cheese, and has rccommendtxi the 
adoption of this ternpcjraturo in (he clK*es(M*uring rooms of Canada. 

He also arrived at the following conclusions : — 

1. Cool-cured cheeses are invariably hotter in texture and flavour than 

cheese from the same batch cured at ordinary summer temperatures 

2. The saving in shrinkage amounts to 1 ^ per cent, during the first turo 

weeks, according to the moi.sture in the cheese, 
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3. The surfaces of the cheese should be allowed to dry thoroughly before 

the cheeses are placed in the cool-room. 

4. If cheese is exposed to a high temperature within twenty-four hours 

after leing taken from the pi ess, tliere is a permanent injury which 
no subsequent cool-curing or cold storage will remedy. 

This last conclusion is so important that it should be written in capital 
letters, and posted up in every cheese- making factory and farm in the State. 

It has aho been observed that cheese vvhich has been subjected to high 
temperatures in the early ripening stages shows a tendency to lose fat at 
lower temperatures tlian cheese which has been maintained at temperatures 
not exceeding 60 degrees Fah. 

When the local market absorbed all the cheese produced, and there was 
practically no competition, th(» matter of storage may not have been so 
urgent, even though the loss to the producer was as great ; but that * period 
in the history of cheese- making is now past, and cheese made in the adjoining 
States now competes on the 8ydney market. 

The disposition of soma- factories to export part of their output of cheese 
mak^s the proper control of temperatures in the curing-rooms one of gr. at 
urgency. 

The storing of ch« ese for export at normal temperatures is one of extreme 
importance to ^he industry, if the produce of our factories is to l>e placed 
btfore t .0 Dr.tish public iu goo I con lition and attractive in appearance. 


Pullar’s Cling Peach. 

(8ce Colouied Plate). 

This was a chance seedling d scovered by Mr. P. Pullar in his orchard at 
Ardmoiia, Goulburn Valley, Vic oria. The variety first attracted Mr. 
Pullar’s attention as an odd tret' in a bl ck of Hrigg’s Red May peaches. 
As it was found to be a strong, vigorous tree, tin? variety was further tested, 
with satisfactory results. 

It is an excellent cropper, bearing regularly, but the flavour of the fresh 
fruit is not very good From a canning and shipping point of view, how- 
ever, it is one of the most sought, aft^r. As it lias proved so suitable under 
irrigation in th(3 Goulburn Valley, Victoria, it is evident that its planting 
under the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area conditions is warranted. Young 
trees of this variety, as a matter of fact, have been largely planted at Yanco, 
and from present indications are doing ' ery well indeed. The following notes 
of this variety are taken from specimens of fruit grown at Ardmona 

Pullak’s Cling Peach. 

Medium to large. 

Form , — Roundish oblate, sides uneven, one side with a decided lip. 

-Distinct and deep. 

—Light to deep reddish, yellow on sunny side, and white to whitish yellow on 
si adeil side. 

Stem, —Deep set, in a wide cavity. 

Fle^h, -Texture ooarc/e, colour from light greenish to whitish yellow, flavour modemto* 

Stmie, — Cling, medium size. 

Use, — Suitable for canning. 

Date oj Middle of March, 
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Milk and Butter Records. 

Undbe the United Pure Brbedees’ Association 

Scheme. 

, , M. A. O’CALLACHAN. 

Last m^nth the»reeords of a few of the earliest cows that were tested from 
the htrd of Mr. O. H.tOtdlaai^of Woodburn, were published, . This month 
the records of fifty more cows, the property of the same owner, are given, 
This makes a total of fifty -nine completed to date from this herd. 

This is the spirit in which pure breeders should enter into the wo k of 
testing* Every cow in the herd should be submitted to the test, and iht n 
the breeder knows where he stands, and the public who wi«h to purcljase 
bulls of the breeds con(;ern»d, also know where they stand. The testing 
of just a few cows in the herd, for the purpose of making an advertisement, 
is to be condemned, and intending purchasers of bulls should not be led 
away by any excuse to purchase a bull from a cow that ha.s not been testcd| 
even though other animals in the same herd have shown good results. 

Mr. Manning, the President of the Jersey Society, entered into the testing 
business in exactly the same .spirit as Mr. Gollan, the Darbalara Estate, 
and others have done, and each has, taking into account the adverse seas n, 
put up a very creciitable record. From this out daily farmers who desiie 
to put chase Jersey bulls should have no difficulty in obtaining information 
regarding the dairy qualities of the dams of such animals, and it is only hy 
attention to this matter that we can expect a general improvement in the 
milk and butter producing capacity of our dairy stock. 

Unfortunately, some of the breeds have not yet l)een represented in these 
official tests. The Jersey breeders have taken the matter up more warmly than 
the representatives of any other bretKl. The Sl.ortliorn I reeders have also 
been w'ell represented by one or two herds. A few Holsteins are being 
tested, also some Gutrnseys, but not a single representative of the Ayrshire 
breed has yet submitted his cattle to this searching test. If Ayrshire 
breeders in this State intend to hold any place of imponance in the dairy 
cattle-trteding industry, they must hurry up or their breed will be forgotten 
by those in search of stock to improve their general herds. 


Records of two of Mr. Perry’s Guernsey Cows, at “ Nundoorah,” Parkville. 


Kamt' of Cow. 

Aaeat 
betrlnnmg 
of Teat. 

Date of laat CalAing. 

PI 

Total 

Butler. 

I Yield on l.a t Day 
of Teat. 

! 1 

; Milk. ! 

1 

1 X tt ter.v 



1 



La Colombe (i*np») ... 

Mignotte (imp.) 

yrs. m. 

3 9 

3 2 

2e Got., 1912 
‘ 178opt.,1912 

t 

Ib. 

6,698 

6,786 

lb. 

364 

331 

1 1 

1 lb. ! 
i 17-60 1 
1460 

lb. 

1 100 
•94 
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Kecokos of Mr. O. H. Oollan’s Jersey Herd at Woodbum. 


NafiHi of Cow. 

Age at 
boKinnini) 
of TmI. 

XIateafkstCalviog. 

1 

! Total 
Milk. 

Total 

Butter. 

Yield on iMt my 
olTeet 

Milk. 

Butter. 


yrs 

m. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Twylish’s Pride 

4 

2 

22 0ot., 

1912 

3,737 

277 

9-00 

•80 

Gaiety Girl 

4 

0 

10 „ 


6.800 

342 

8-50 

-56 

Woodbum Canary 

4 

0 

26 „ 


4,660 

299 

4-SO 


Thehna of Melroee 

9 

4 

10 „ 


4^905 

267 

9-60 

•m 

X^mtre Hi 

9 

9 

2a July. 

)> 

4M0 

268 

1S60 

1*06 

Olive Lotue 

6 

0 

9 Sent., 


4,333 

241 

3'75 

•26 

Dora 

7 

0 

12 Nirv.. 


4,860 

253 

»QBf 


Bella 

7 

0 

20 „ 


5,888 

296. 

, 12-60 

•70 

Balm VI 

3 

2 

SOOet., 

It 

3,367 

202 

5*75 

*37 

Lemon Blossom 

e 

0 

n 2, 

II 

5,296 

252 


*40 

Canary** Purity 

3 

0 

24 .. 

tf 

5,235 

317 

11 00 

*77 

Daphne’s Princess 

1 

9 

6 „ 

»» 

3,237 

206 

C-60 

'43 

Amy 

3 

0 

26 Ang., 


5,144 

266 

9*75 

•67 

Bemboka Gem 

2 

0 

26 Sept., 


3,435 

222 

4*50 

*38 

Silver Gown 

7 

0 

2 Oct., 

tf 

5,121 

263 

4-25 

*27 

Goolmangar Primrose I 

3 

3 

25 Aug., 

ft 

4,262 

296 

8*00 

*77 

Canary’s Violet 11 

3 

0 

5 Sept., 

„ 

4,577 

2.39 

2-60 

•22 

Brighton Silver 

3 

0 

26 „ 


3,709 

232 

5*25 

*42 

Symiey III 

4 

2 

21 Aug., 

tt 

6,154 

409 

18*50 

1*53 

Iii^y Clementine 

4 

0 

28 Nov., 


4,019 

255 

6*50 

-47 

Luxury ... 

9 

6 

6 July, 

tl 

.5,854 

356 

14 -50 

1*10 

Kamarel 

6 

9 

7 Sept., 

tt 

4,081 

264 

7*00 

•64 

Peggy Pryde 

7 

0 

16 Aug., 

*1 

6.215 

282 

17*60 

1*34 

Cinderella 

2 

0 

6 Oct., 


4,680 ! 

300 

8*00 

•61 

Canary’s V erbena 

3 

0 

18 Sept, 

tt 

5,898 

358 

10 50 

*79 

Van Tromp’s Princess . . 

J 

6 

2 Aug., 

tt 

5,064 , 

252 

12*76 

75 

Magnet’s Princess III .. 

r. 

6 

20 Aug., 


1 3,461 

! 254 

7*60 

*72 

Teressa i 

3 

0 

28 Nov.. 

,, 

1 4,568 1 

1 227 

11*60 

•72 

Nellie Stewart 

6 

0 

16 „ 


' 5,356 : 

' 326 

9*50 

•55 

Honeydew 

7 

0 

18 „ 

„ j 

i 5,036 i 

1 253 

8*50 

-46 

Clementine of Wood- 

3 

6 

8 „ 

tt 1 

1 4,615 

1 318 

8*50 

64 

burn. 









Rosemary 

4 

0 : 

23 Dec., 

♦» i 

3,643 

212 

8*75 

49 

Fidget ...j 

6 

0 i 

9 Feb., 

191.1 I 

3,998 , 

213 

10*50 

•58 

Flower Girl .. .. 1 

6 

0 1 

18 „ 

1 

i 4,229 

222 

10*50 

•66 

Minnie | 

5 

0 1 

26 Dec., 

1912 

1 3,628 i 

258 

8*60 

•64 

Canary’s Blue Bell ...j 

3 

6 1 

28 „ 

ft 

4,390 

250 

1150 

•64 

Tiny of Woodbum .. i 

5 

^ 1 

n 44 

ft 

1 5,054 

279 

16*00 

•83 

Maitland’s Pansy ..i 

3 

(i ' 

Pi „ 

1913 

3,800 

251 

9*50 

•63 

Woodbum Jessamine . . .| 

T) 

0 

19 Jan. 

5,070 

282 

13*00 

•82 

Bracelet ' 

6 

0 

2 l>ee.. 

1912 

5,378 

279 

9*60 

•02 

Millie . ' 

6 

0 

4 Feb., 

1913 

5,071 

255 

8*50 

•56 

Maitland’s Bello . .! 

3 

e 

15 Dec., 

1912 

4,814 

363 

1400 

1*07 

Handsome Lass ...! 

fi 

0 

24 „ 

tt 

4,257 

253 

11*00 

*74 

Kitty of Woodbum ... 

8 

0 

5 Mar. . 

1913 

4.725 

234 

12*50 

*61 

Mildred 

6 

0 

27 Fob., 

ft 

4,333 

263 

8*00 

*54 

Sunbeam 

8 

0 

14 Mar., 

tt 

4,244 

203 

9*00 

*36 

Juanita of Woodbum ... 

5 

0 

24 „ 

tt 

4,964 

282 

14*75 

*79 

Sweet Jjcmon 

7 

0 

25 April, 

tt 

5,112 

270 

12*60 

•61 

Peggy Pryde III 

2 

9 

18 „ 

tt 

4,392 

216 

7*76 

*40 

Dunalister Lista 

2 

9 

30 ,, 

ft 

3,143 

202 

6*75 

*43 
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Bacon Curing. 

H. W. POTTS, Principal, Hawkeslmry Agricultural College. 

In curing pork tor bucon, we have the knowledge that this class of flesh is 
sp€5cially adapted to salting and smoking, by which its digestibility and 
wholeMomenesH are increased rather than diminished, as is the case with beef 
and other meats. The granular form of fat in bacon is easy of digestion, 
and can be eah.n by most jKirsons to whom any (»ther fat is intolerable. 
Hence bacon is frequently used for delicate children, and where the free use* 
of fatty foods is indicated for jH?rsoiis suffering from wasting diseases or 
requiring readily digest iVde fatty articles of diet. 

It ha.s been determined as a result of ages of experienc€\ as well as scientific 
iinestigatioii, that tb<* use oi salt in preserving has no appreciable 

influence on hnaltb other than favourable. 

Salting is one of the oldest methods known of preserving meat for 
man’s use. 

Salt a(*.ts as a dehydrating agent on flesh ; in other words, it removes 
water retained in the tis«ue.s of the animal body, Tt is also mildly antiseptic 
in its action, and in this way a-srisis to preserve. 

The flesh of tlu* pig does not absorb or take up salt so readily as other 
meats, owing to the large proportion of fat to lean. 

The length of time pigs^ flesh should lx‘ submitted to the influence of 
Siiltiug depends on various conditions. 

Some breeds of pigs give a greater pixiportion of fat. The absorption of 
salt in this case Is slower. 

The size, thickness, age, and weight of the flitches and hams have to be 
considered. 

It i-equires less time to cure in a damp cellar than in a dry room. 

The extremes of heat and cold are unfan>urable. In the former case, flesh 
is liable to dmuiijKise bt'foiv the salt permeates it suflicently to cure it. 

Where subject to an excessively low temperature, the meat juices bt^come 
set and the flesh too firm for tlie salt penetrate. 

Precautions should be observed to have the tables and room in which 
curing is conducted scrupulously clean, free from dust, and with a sweet 
atmosphere. 

Temperatfdra of Curing Room. 

It has to 136 remembered that a constant temperature is a leading factor in 
kKSuring a good cure, in addition to a humid atmosphere. It requires less 
time to cui’e bacon in a damp cellar where the temperature varies between 
40 degrees Fab; and W degrees Fab. than in a dry atmosphere with a bi^er 
tempemture. In all cases tlie extremes of temperatures are unfavourable. 

E 
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When they are high decompcKsitiun sets in before the curati\ e processes have 
begun, whilst when low the meat juices become fixed or set, and the 6esh is 
too firm to permit the specific action of the salt to take effect, except at a 
slow rate, and thus the progress of curing is retarded. 

The ideal temperature for curing Imcon is 42 degrees to 45 degrees Fah., 
but as these conditions are not always available on the farms throughout the 
State, it should be noted that the temperature of the curing room ought never 
to exceed fiO degrees Fah., and the nearer the temperature is to the ideal the 
better. Curing should therefore only be conducted during the cooler 
months of the year, and preferably during fiosty weather when the tempera- 
ture at niglit goes sufficiently low' to ensure that the curing room keeps at a 
low temperature all through the day. 

A cellar is generally preferred as a curing room, as the temperature is less 
likely to vary there than anywhere else. The humidity (which should 
registtJr 76 per cent, on the hydrometer) is usually greater there, and the 
room is also darker, which is an important point, as the meal loses its colour 
if kept too much in the light. 

To make provision for cooling the room down w hen the curing has to be 
done in other than frosty weather, hang bags in the doorw'ay or in the 
window space, and keej) these bags moist by allowing water to drip on to 
them from cans suspended above. 


Salting. 

It was at on(' time deemed g<KKi practice to rub the flesh briskly every 
day, but it is generally found that this is only necessary for the first three 
days. The salt mixture only requires to be 8])read over the flesh evenly. 
An exception may be nuuh' in the case of large thick pieces or where the 
flesh is very cold ; then brisk rubbing is advantageous. The salt should be 
pressed into every depression, and w'ell into the bacjk ends where the fec*t 
have been cut ofi*, and into the joints. 

To continue the hard rubbing too long results in a hardened cured flesh. 

Brown sugar is used in varying quantities with .salt, in order to correct 
the hardening influence of salt on meat. It also renders the bacon mellow, 
and increases its juiciness and flavour. 

Sugar may also be classified amongst the mild antiseptics as a meat 
preserver. 

The addition of sugar tc salt used in preserving adds to the brightness 
and colour of the meat. 


The Purpose of Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre, also known as nitre, sal prunella, or potassium nitrate (KNO3), 
is used in curing. 

It posserses mild antiseptic properties, but it is chiefly added to preserve 
the natural colour of the flesh. When salt is used alone, the natmal flesh 
colour fades and lessens the attractiveness of the bacon. 
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Attention mmi be given to the quantity userl, seeing, if applied in excess, 
it has the e0eot of ttniiuly toughening the meat and changing the natural 
ooldur to a deep brown. This again fades tu a clay colour when the bacon is 
cooked. Bacon-curers apply the term “ fired ” to this condition. 

The quantity should not be more than one part to twenty-five of salt. 

All ingredients used in the mixtures applied for curing should be of the 
best quality and thoroughly mixed, and applied at the same temperature as 
the flesh when ready for curing. To obtain the latter condition, the mixture 
should be stored in the curing room for a day or two before the curinsr 
commences, and kept there throughout the cure. 

Spices. 

Hpices of a harmless nature are frequently used for flavouring purposes, 
and may be selected from the following : — Cayenne pepper, white and black 
pepper, nutmegs, corianders, garlic, junij)er berries, bay leaves, allspices, 
ginger, sage, cloves, cinnamon, bruised eschalots, thjine, mace, raarjoran’ 
and mustard. 

To Fix Colour. 

Immediately after cutting tip and trimming, the surface of the flesh should 
be dusted over with equal parts of fine salt ami finely-ground mltpetrc. This 
is best effected either through a hoi'se-liair sieve or a flour sifter. Only a 
light dusting is rc^quired, and this is allowed to remain on for twenty-four 
hours, and then washed off. It acts as a mordant to fix or render per- 
manent the natural flesh colour of the meat, which is a most important 
consideration in all meat preservation. 

The actual curing (tan be conducted in several ways, but it must again be 
urged that each operation should be* conducted under rigid conditions of 
cleanliness, in a cool, sweet atmosphere with a tempcjrature ranging from 42 
degrees to 60 degrees Fah. 

Pickling. 

Numerous recipes are available for curing bacon. The following is 
recommended : — Clean rain water, 20 gallons ; fine dairy salt, 50 lb. ; brown 
sugar, 5 lb. ; saltpetre, 2 Jb. ; allspice, i lb. Dissolve the salt, sugar, and 
saltpetre in the water and immerse the allspice tied up in a calico bag. Boil 
for one hour and skim off* any frothy matter rising to the surface whilst 
boiling. Allow this solution to come down to the temperature of the curing 
room before placing in the pickling vat, barrel, or tub. This is sufficient 
for 500 lb. of meat. 

The sides should be rubbed with salt for two days before being immersed 
in the pickle* It may be necessary to place sufficient weights on the sides 
to keep them immersed. If this is done see that clean pieces of hardwood 
are used, and soak them well in waste pickle before use. 

The time the meat is in pickle will be determined by the sise of the sides, 
but it is usually three efeeks* 
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Dry Onring. 

Iliis recipe has given good re-ults : — Fine dairy salt, 50 lb. ; bro'wh 
5 lb. ; saltpetre (powdered), '2 lb. Mix well 

For the fir^t three or four days this mixture, after the mordant has 
been applied, should be rubbed in over the fleshy parts and around the bones 
and joints. Afterwards spread the mixtui^ freely over the sides, say twice 
a week, allowing more salt, &c , on the hams and shoulders, less along the 
back, and least of all on the bellies. 

Stack the sides, flesh side up, one on top of iheotbor, and in such a position 
that as the salt dissolves it will run towanls the thicker portions of the side, 
and to the ham and shoulder. Alternate the stacking so that the side on 
the top one day will be at the bottom the following day, and so on. About 
fourteen days are required in the stack, according to the size of the sides. 

Other Recipes. 

When a swe^jt, juicy, mild-cured bacon is required, the following may be 
used instead of the foregoing : — Sugar and salt (medium) in equal parts, w’ell 
mixed. This bacon dof*s not keep sweet so long as that carrying lass sugar. 

To impart a distinctive flavour this famous Frcuich recipe is given : — Fine 
dairy salt, 6 lb. ; brown sugar, 0 lb. ; allspice, 1 lb. . mustard, 1 lb. ; saltr 
petre, 1 oz, ; bicarbonate of soda, 1 oz. ' Hub over the flesh daily for thi^*e 
days, and afterwards follow as advised abov(‘, turning the sides t^ach time the 
meat is restacked. 

Washing. 

At the conclusion of this salting pr(»c<‘.ss the meal is removes! from the 
curing stack or vat, and the sides prepared fur ibe final proct'sses. Take 
each piece separately and drop on to a table ur bench, so as to ** knock out ” 
any free salt that may be left on the side. Any loose pieces of fat or flesh 
could also be cut off, arul the meat then placed in a vat of cold water in 
which 1 lb. of bicarlxmate of soda had been dissolved h)r every 20 gallons of 
w*at('r. Tliis soda solution removes ex<*essive saltiness and makes the curing 
milder. Allow the meat to remain in the solution, flesh side down, for 
twenty-four hours, then remove and wash well in a bath of lukewarm water 
(90 degrees Fah.). If neces.sary, any further trimming can be done now, 
and any sharp piec^es of bone cut off, lea^dng the side neat and shapely. 

Now use the ham stringer, and place a piect? of stout twine through and 
around the end of the ham in the side, a piece in the neck end for the flinch, 
and on the belly for the middle piece, and hang in a room free from dust 
and insects, with a full current of air for, say, thi*ee days. The drying is 
very important, for if this is not properly done the meat will not take the 
smoke well. If the weather should be unfavourable to the meat drying and 
no tmchanical means for drying ate a%'ailable, it would be better to hang 
in the smoke house and diy by mean^ of heat from a dull hardwood fire. 

When aufliiciently dry and ready for smoking, lightly rub olive oil over 
the skin and flesh, and the meat is ready for smoking. 
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SmoUng the Bacon^Its Objects and Effects. 

In addition to a drying and preserving nction upon meat, smoking imparts 
a rdUahahle flavour which adds to the value of the bacon. The process of 
smoking preserves flesh by coagulating the albumen near the surface, and 
forming a protecting envelope. 

It has been ascertained that in smoking bacon there is no loss of nutri 
ment, and it is as digestible as fi*esh meat. The smoke creates a distinct 
antiseptic or pi^eservative action, apart from the dried albuminoid coating, 
by depositing on the surface creosote, formaldehyde, and pyroligmous or 
-crude acetic acid, These check the action and growth of putretm^tive 
organisms and their processes, retard decomposition and impart a delicate 
and appetising flavour. The efh^jt of all is nullified if the meat has not 
been proj^t^ly drietl l)efore being placed in tlie smoke house. 

The Smoke House. 

Th<' biiilfling should be from 10 to 12 feet liigh, but the fioor space must 
be judged by the amount of meat it is intended to smoke, it being ne(*e.ssary 
that the sides should hang separate from one another, so that the smoke may 
r(*aeh every portion. The building should be of galvanised iron or brick, and 
th( door of brick or eement, with a depression in the centre away from thc^ 
walls in order b) avoid the risk of setting fire to the uprights. 

There should be no light in the room, as sunlight has a tendency all 
through the curing pro<re8s to bleach the iMicon and deprive it of its natural 
colour. 

Ventilation should bt' provided, and it is necessary to be able to control it 
St) as U) regulate the fire. A ventilator at the bottom of the (hM>r is very 
us^-ful, as also is one on either side in the roof of tlie huihling, ami there 
shouhl he another on the top ; ail of them to lx* movable £ix»m the ground 
level outside. 

The aim is to surround the bacon with a dtmse atmosphere of smoke at a 
compamtively low temperature, the latter never excetsHng 90 degrees Fah. 
during the period of smoking. 

The Fire. 

Many methods of creating a proper class of smoke are applicable ; probably 
hardwood, oak, white pine, or cedar sawdust (dried), with a few’ damp corn- 
col)s and a few green eucalyptus k^ves will answer to kindle a fire with a 
good development of smoke without much heat, or “essence of smoko ^ 
(pyroligneous or crude acetic acid) may be sprinkkxl over the smouldering 
sawdust. 

Direct heat can be prevented from reaching any bacon tliat is hanging 
over the fire by having a sheet of galvanise<l iron placed on a column of loose 
Woks or Mtones. Hie smpke must bt* conveyed to the bacon ctK)l, for if 
-direct heat reaches the liaeon the fat will melt and run, and wdth it will go 
part of the flavour of the meat. 
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Colour. 

In deciding the length of time to leave in the smoke bouse, the deairaUe 
colour must be considered. This is usually a light brown or tan, and to 
obtain it smoking may occupy any period from one to three days. The 
character of the desh, its thicimess and other charactenstics redjuire to bo 
estimated in order to obtain perfection in colour and flavour. When the 
desired colour is c^btained, open the door and ventilators and allow the meat 
to cool down before handling it ; from this time onwards the meat should he 
handled as little as possible, as the •* bloom ” may be rubbed ofi it. 

If necessary, finish the sides then by dressing or rubbing the skin and flesh 
with pure olive oil. This is done more to give the meat a nice appearance 
than anything else, though it also tends to keep away flies, &c. 

Smoked bacon will hang well in the smoke house until required, provide<l 
resonable care be taken to exclude insects and to keep the places very dry, 
dark, and cool. Any degree of dampness or moisture in tbe atmosphere in 
which the bacon hangs will end in mouldy bacon. 

Packing and Storing. 

Whei*(? it is proposed to pack the bacon or hams, in order to prevent 
attacks by inscH^ts or other troubles, the flesh may be rolled in bran, coarse 
oatmeal, shelled oats, pea meal, beeswing chaff, or wrapped in ch*an white 
packing paper and stored away on shehes or an lx>.\es. 

Every effort should be made to prt‘\enf blow -flies and other pt‘sts from 
gaining ac<»ess to the meat, for they leave their (‘ggs, tU*., on tbe flesh and in 
its numerous interstices ; and later on these give endless trouble, A simple 
means of checking their deprcnlations is to spriukh* the surface of the meat 
with black pepper, or a mixture containing this and cayenne pepper. 
Another <*ffective plan is to saturate calico, hessian, or clean bagging in a 
creamy mixture of lime and water, and wrap it round tbe bam or bacon after 
it has been rolled in oatmeal bran. Htiteb the covering closely round the 
flesh, and hang in a cool place till requirtd 


WooD-BouiNG Moths Attacking Vines. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Mangrove Mountain, vid Gosford, forwarded a 
specimen of some mgths which he found wore laying eggs in thousands on 
his vines. He was anxious for the insect to be identified, and to know 
whether the ensuing grubs were injurious or not. 

In reply, Mr. W. W. Proggatt, F.L.8., stated that the large moth sent 
was one of tbe wood-boring moths of the family Hepialidj» (Trictena sp.) 
which bores in the roots and butts of trees, but has not been recorded as 
attacking vines. It would be advisable to destroy all tbe eggs noticed, in 
case any of the hatching grubs crawled down and bored into the butt of the 
vine. 
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Analyses of New South Wales Wines. 

[Continued from Vol. XXIV, page 894.] 

F. B. GUTHRIE and L. A. MUSSO. 

Sebiek VIII. 

The wines of which the analyses appear in I'ahle VIII cornt* from a vineyard 
in the Hiverina district, The tests show that the quantity of volatile acidity 
is very low, except in the sweet red, where, however, its amount is far from 
excessive. The percentage of extract and of ash are well up to the average. 

The swef't white has been fortified to a rea.sonable extent ; the sweet red 
also. In the latter case, however, a considerable quantity of sugar was 
unfermonted. The samples represent wines of a good standard, and creditable 
to the di.strict. 

Series IX. 

The results of the analyses show the wdnes to have a normal composition, 
but their volatile acidity, while very low' in sample Xo. 1, is considerably 
higher in the other three samples, and particularly in Xo. *2, where it must 
l>e regardt^l as excessive. This fact indicates clearly that these samples have 
not nxioived the same amount of attention as No. 1, either in the fermenta- 
tion process or when stored in the cellar. It is evident that the niw material 
was good, hut the wines liave bf'en nearly spoilt through negligence. No. 1 
sample has kept very well. (For Tables A^ITl and IX, see following page.) 


Bunted Ears of Wheat. 

Specimens of wheat grow'ii in the Toogong district were recently forwardetl 
to the Department. They were taken from crops in wdiich many heads 
contained half good wheat and half smrd. ll was requested that reference 
should be made in the AgricuJtural Gazett(^^ i * ' here are a lot of farmers 
who hold different opinions alwut it/^ 

In his report the Chief Inspector of Agriculture stated : — 

During harvesting operations bunt lialls burst, scattering their spores over 
the harvested grain. 

When the seed is sown the following season without having been pickled, 
with some of these spores attaching to it, the following action takes place : — 
The wheat seed germinates and grows into a plant ; almost at the same time 
the spores or seed of the bunt fungus also germinate and send their hyphee, 
their tiny rootlets^ into the young wheat plant with which it grows up> 
eventually repit>ducing in the wheat ear, resulting in the well-known bunt 
balls* Eeproduction frequently occurs in some of the spikelets, so that part 
of the eer is filled with grain and the other part is filled with bunt balls- 
The lower spikelets are those which are almost invariably attacked first. 



Table YIIT. — Analyses of New South Wales Wines. — Series YJTI. 
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The Fowl Tick. 

JAMES HADLINUTON, 

Perhaps the greatest handicap to poultry-keeping in some of the hot, dry 
4 istriets of this State is the loss caused by fowl tick, Argas pcrsicu$. Yet all 
that is required to combat it is knowledge, and a little perseverance, such as 
is required to make any branch of agriculture a success. Admittedly the 
fowl tick is a serious problem for the poultry-keeper in these districts, but 
not more so than many other pests that the farmer is successfully combating. 
Eeliable information on how it can be successfully fought and eradicated, 
and a proper method of keeping and housing the fowls, are the first requisites 
to successful poultry-keeping. One cannot help being impressed with the 
want of system,” as shown in the dilapidated poultry structures seen in alji 
direc'tions where abortive attempts have been, and are still being made, to 
keej) a few fowls. Instead of the fowl being treated as a potential producer 
of a valuable product, and a most profitable one at that, it receives but scant 
attention, and is almost left to shift for itself. No intelligent farmer in 
any other line would expect such methods to be successful. Then why not 
apply a little common-sense attention to the poultry? This want of method 
is all the jiiore surprising when one con&idors that in many country towns 
ami hamlets in this State, such a valuable ])roduct as a fresh egg is almost 
nn unobtainable luxury, although feed is cheap, and the only obstacle to 
suet'essful poultry-keeping is want of knowledge and system In fighting the 
fowl tick. 

Not 80 Formidable. 

In the light of definite knowledge of the life-history and habits of the 
fowl tick, and the simple measurea that have been found successful in its 
eradication, it is not nearly the formidable pest it is generally considered to 
be. In my contact with poultry-breeders all over Australia, I have for many 
years advised that kerosene emulsion, properly and systematically 
applied, would be found an elective weapon against this pest, and that 
there was no need for building bouses with tar joints, &c., which in any case 
would only crack with age and form further harbour for the tick. I have 
carried out a series of definite experiments, which have proved this remedy 
entirely effective in the eradication of fowl tick. The method of destruc- 
tion is so simple that, in my opinion, it should he made obligatory upon 
poultry-keepers in infested places to exterminate this pest, or give up 
poultry-keeping. It is of course understood thoroughly that a percentage of 
poultry kept in infested places become immune to the attacks; but the 
immunity here obtained for a small percentage is at the expense of a large 
number, because it is only the survivors of an attack that become immune, 
while the greater proportion fail to survive. It is clear that poultry-keepiog 
under these conditions can never be profitable. 
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Symptoms. 

The symptoms exhibited by fowls having been inoculated by the tick with 
Spirochaetoais are not widely diflPerent from many other ailments from 
which fowls suffer. The chief distinguishing feature is a decided rise in 
temperature, varying in accordance with the severity of the fever. The 
fowl appears to mope a little, is apt to go off its feed, and is restless 
and evidently in distress; the feathers about the head appear ruffled, and 
often stand almost straight up; the face appears anxious and haggard, the 
comb turns dark and shrinks. There are often some symptoms of paralysis. 
Diarrhoea nearly always makes its appearance, and not infrequently the 
owners come to the conclusion that the fowls are suffering from cholera. 
Whwi these symptoms appear, poultry-keepers in districts liable to tick 
should at once thoroughly examine their fowl-houses and roosts, or any 
places occupied by poultry; every crack and crevice in the immediate 
vicinity should be scrutinised to ascertain if there is tick infestation, and 
if so, the chances are that the trouble is traced to its source. It may be 
mentioned that the tick is less active in cold than in warm weather, and 
even where there is considerable infestation, it may not become apparent 
until the warm weather sets in. Another feature is that the older fowls 
having become more or less immune to the spirocliffitosis inoculation, the 
trouble is not so apparent again until the new season’s stock is partly reared, 
when it has fresh blood to work upon, and the trouble reappears. 

Life-hiatory of the Fowl Tick. 

Ref erence to the actual identification of the disease communicated by the 
fowl tick is made elsewhere, so it is proposed in these notes to adhere to 
the practical side, as can be seen and followed by every farmer in his 
efforts to rid his poultry yard of the ticks. The adult tick is rarely found 



Upper or Dorsal Side. Under Side. 

Tbs Fowl TIA, Argw persmt^, Okf n. 

upon the fowl itself, except at night. During the hours of light it secretes 
itself away in the cracks and crevices of the fowl-house, fences, loose bark 
of trees, and any place where the fowls roost or congregate at night; there 
the tick lives and lays its eggs. When the larval tick hatches, it comes out 
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and attaefaes itself to the fowl, principally 
on the parte least covered with feathers, 
such as under the wings, thighs, Ac. The 
larval tick remains attached to the fowl 
for a few days, then assumes the nymph 
sUge, drops off, and crawls into the 
cieviee, and there casts its skin, and after- 
wards comes out for another engorgement; 
repeats this process, and ultimately emer- 
ges a full'growu tick, afterwards keeping 
up its periodical visits and round of 
existence. 

For a technical description of the Fowl 
tick {Argas />i 5 rsto<Mf) and allied species, 
readers are refernnl to an ai tide by Mr. W . 
W. Froggatt, F.L.S., (bn eminent Eiito 
inologist, ill the AgriciUiuri^l OazelU for 
March, 1912, page 254. 

It is (‘.ustoinary for many wiiters to 
t:*rwit this pest as purely a blood sucker, 
and many poultry-keepers in infested 
places still cling to this notion, and ascribe 
all the trouble to this main cause and also 
to the irritation caused by the bites. 
The serious con set pn nces have also been 
attributed to septicaemia, or .septic bksxi- 
poisouing. The.se are, however, only part 
of the trouble. The really deadly effects 
of tick are caused by an actual blood 
parasite transmitted to the fowl by the 
tick, which induces a kind of fever. This 
runs its course in a few days, and either 
kills the fowl outnght, or leaves it a wreck 
so that it either dies from amemic con- 
ditions or survives and becomes immune 
to further effects of the inoculation by 
this parasite. 

How to Eradicate the Tick, 

The ffrst essential in attempts to fight 
the tick is to properly (not necessarily 
elaborately) construct fowbbouses and 
roosteiand birds should be so controlled 
that they will occupy the houses or roosts 
provided lor theim ,,.It may be conaidared 
that this is not a practical proposition 
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under all conditions; 1iut i maintain it should be. The use of wire-netting 
and the application of intelligent methods will readily solve that pvoblenn 
For instance, even when fowls are run at large on free range, they can be 
controlled roosting time. All that is necessary is an enclosure of wire- 
netting attached to the fowl-house, where the fowls can be accnstomed to 
feed* The gate of this enclosure can be shut, and the fowls confined to their 
house for the night* It has already been shown that the trouble from the 
tick comes at roosting tinm; therefore, if the fowls are confined to their 
regular quarters the tick can then be controlled in one spot, instead of in 
fences and trees all over the farm. 

Open-fronted houses constructed of corrugated .galvanised iron, with the 
framework on the outside, will meet the case, with or without suspended 
perches; but unless parches are so suspended as to be fairly rigid, it is best 
to abandon that plan. A non-rigid perch is only a delusion, and causes the 
fowls to roost on the floor of the house. This Ib worse than perches on 
cleats. 

The next best material with which to build houses is probably hardwood 
sawn palings, which, if well seasoned and put very close, edge to edge, make 
a fairly good house. The “ lap and space ” paling system is of course better 
from a construction and draught-proof point of view, but it affords more 
harbor for tick; but the worst of all material is rough bush timber, or 
tongued and grooved boards. These should not be used where fowl tick is 
likely to be troublesome. If corrugated galvanised iron be used, it should 
be painted to keep the houses cool. 

Spraying the Poultry Houses. 

To do this work properly, a good force-pump with hose such as is used by 
orchardists is necessary, so that every crack and crevice in the fowl-house 
can be reached with the kerosene emulsion. Where there is bad infestation, 
two, three, or even more sprayings are necessary. One spraying is of little 
or no use, and these should bo given at intervals of a day or two between 
each, so that any that are missed by the first spray, or those dropping off the 
fowls at the period stated above, will be caught with the subsequent spray- 
ings until they are all exterminated. When these spraying operations are 
thoroughly understood they involve less time than would appear at first 
sight. 

How to make the Emulsion. 

Boil 1 gallon of soft water and dissolve in it 8 ounces of soft soap, take 
off the fire, and add slowly 1 gallon of kerosene; stir briskly for ten 
minutes or more ixntil the oil is thoroughly incorporated with the soap water 
and appears like thick cream, then add slowly, stirring all the time, 10 
gallons qf soft water (hard will not do). 

if a qpart of wood-preserving oil (often kiiown among poultrymmi as 
** kmmeue tar ’’) is adc^ to the emulsion in place of a quart of keroseue^ 
it will be found more effective. The only objection to the wood-preserving 
oil is the soiling of the feathers of the white fowls. 
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FaiUttkig the roosts with wood-preserving oil can also be recommended as 
aa additional preventive. The measures as above described are also most 
efieetive against ordinary hen lice. 


The Fowl Tick and Spirochsetosis. 

- Compiled by th^ Veterina^ Oificers of the Stock Branch lu der the authority of 
S, T. D. SYMONS, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Veteiinary Officer. 

This parasite referred to by Mr. Hadlington, which is known as a spiro- 
chiete, has been found affecting fowls in parts of Queensland, Victoria, and 
many other parts of the world, and it has long been suspected that a similar 



« Varlovt toriM of Fowl Spiroohwto 

(From the Third Report of the WoHoome Research Lalwmfcories, Khartoum 1908.) 
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tick fever was present in some of the dxy inland districts of New Booth 
Wales. Examination of the blood of fowls clinically affected has been 
made, and spirochsBtes were found to be present in large numbers. Ihere 
is now little doubt that these parasites are prevalent in this State in many 
places where the ticks are found. 

The spirochfipte (Spirochwta Marchouxi vd gaUinarum) when viewed 
under the microscope resembles a spiral or a corkscrew in shape, with both 
ends tapering. In length it varies somewhat, but in any case it is extiemely 
minut(\ When fresh blood is examined, it is seen to bo moving very actively 
among the corpuscles, which it lashes in all directions. 

If blood is taken from a fowl suffering from spirochetosis and inoculated 
into a healthy fowl, the disease is produced, and in a few days parasites are 
found in the blood. The tick of course is the normal infecting agent, a)id 
the fowl can only become affected by ino(niiation by the tick. The parasites 
multiply rapidly in the blood, and later on are usually found collected into 
bundles or clumps. After this stage they usually disappear from the blood, 
though the bird may become weaker and die. If, however, it passes through 
this stage and recovers, it generally becomes immune to further attacks. 

Post-mortem Appearances. 

There is little to be seen. Usually the spleen is somewhat enlarged, and 
the liver congested, while examination of the blood shows changes due to 
anamia. The parasite is difficult to discover in the blood after death. 

Protective and Curative Treatment. 

An attack of th(» disease renders the fowl im- 
mune, and inoculation of the serum from a bird 
that has recovered will prot(*ct a hithc^rto unaffecUxi 
fowl from spirochaitosis for a .short period. Prepar- 
ations of arsenic (atoxyl and soamin) have been 
found to have considerable curative properties. 

Prom a practical point of view, however, neither 
artificial immunisation nor drug treatment com- 
pares with the institution of measures to eradicate 
ticks from the fowl run. These are the i^ents 
concerned in transmitting the spirochtetes, and the 
ticks being destroyed, it follows that the fowls will 
be free from the disease. In short, the destruction 
of the tick removes the agent by which the disease 
is transmitted to the fowls. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultry-keepers. 

Apeil. 

JAMES HADLINGTON. 

Most of the work outlined for last month will still occupy the attention of 
poultry-keepers, more especially that relating to securing new stock/ No 
time should now he lost in completing arrangements in this department. The 
success of the coming hatching season may depend much upon the dispositions 
made during the autumn months. The older roosters, whether segregated or 
not, should be occasionally looked over to see if they are keeping free from 
vermin. Should these undesirables be pix^sent, a dusting with equal parts of 
flowers of sulphur and ashes will be found an effective remedy. The hens, if 
provided with a dust bath, will usually keep themselves clean ; hut this is not 
the case with the roosters, which are apt to suffer through negUct in this 
respect to such an extent as to seriously undermine their health, and conse- 
quently render them unfit for service when wanteil. 

Many hens will now^ have finished moulting, and those it is intended to use 
as breeders should be drafted into the breeding pens and well looked after, 
with the object of inducing early laying. It is much b(^.tt*r to get them 
settled in the pens than having to be moving them when the cold westher 
sets in. If the best results are to be obtained from second-year hens, warm 
housing is necessary. Many ways will be found of making tlndr quarters 
snug and more comfortable for the winter than iwS necessary during the 
summer. No matter what system one is working upon, a little extra 
attention paid to the birds now will result in improving the winter egg 
production. 

Houp. 

A sharp look out should be kept for any signs of roup among the young 
stock, which are particularly susceptible to it. Roup is more or less endemic 
in some places all the year round ; but autumn conditions are jmrticularly 
favourable to its development, and it sometimes plays great havoc Its con- 
tagious or infectious nature is admitted ; but it is more dependent upon 
conditions than anything else, and it is not necessary to bring in an infected 
bird to start it. Scientific research into the nature and cause of this dread 
disease among poultry has established the fact that it is not caused by a 
specific microbe, hut by a clAss of microbes ; hence it is not p< ssible, as in 
the case of diphtheria, to prepare a serum with which to combat it, although 
in many respects it is analogous to it, and is often de<»iiinaHd diphtheric 
roup. At any rate no known success has been obtained by serum treatment 
so far, and roup still remains the most dreaded, because it is the most wide 
spread, disease poultry. 
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There are three recognised kinds of this disease. The iir«t, and most diffi- 
cult to cure^ is that affecting the head, with a putrid discharge from the 
nostrils, connnencing like a eatiirrh, often spreading to the eye, which becomes 
swollen and filled with pus. Aj»pareptly the organisms penetrate the ti«sue8> 
and make this form very difficult and often imposnibli^ to cure. The cases 
that do respond to treatment are mostly the stronger birds that are lightly 
affected. No internal medicine seems to have much effect upon it, and the 
main thing is to support the streugthvof the bird. Syringe out the nostrils 
and eyes t'^ice or tfiree times a day with either kt‘io.sene or a strong solution 
of |:)ermanganate of potash ; while one grain of quinine may bc^ given 
inlertially twice daily. 

The second kind is what is kno'%n as Diphtheric Roup, and is ^ely like the 
true diphtheria in man, and is recognised by a thick false membrane filling the 
throat and mouth. This is most deadly if left to itself, but is |>erhHps the 
most easily cured. Flowers of sulphur lightly dusted into the mouth and 
throat twice a day for two ui* three days will usually effect a cure. 

The third variety is known among ]CK)ultrv tufui as canker roup.** This 
form is less ju'evalent, but attacks }Oung and old alikt^ It lias, however, a 
less debilitating effect upon the birds ; in fact, they will ofttm appear in the 
best of health. The symptoms of this form are gasping or often choking. 
Upon examination they will be found to Iuin e a cheesy-looking substance 
growing round tlie windpipe, and .sometimes in the mouth. The efftnit of 
this is to grow to such an extent as to block up th(‘ air pa.s.vige, causing 
suffocation. The remedy is to remove this substance \Mtli a bent piece of 
wire, taking care that iion<‘ bills down the wind])ip<‘, alsi> that il is not made 
to bleed. Afterwards dust very lightly uith hnely jxnvdertsj liJuestonc on 
the aff<‘cted part, or mak(‘ a paste of fiermangnriate of ptitush (‘rysUls and 
paint the parts with it twice daily. TJiesc simple remedies will found 
almost as eflective as other more elaborate and less ]»raetieahle ones. The 
point U) emjdiasise is that, while many cmscm are of sueli a light iiaturi' that 
they will yj(‘ld to treatment, the great hulk <»f eases will not lx* found to do 
so, especially the first -men tion<*d kind, wlien among la1(‘-hatclHHl nr debilitated 
stock. In these cases orn* has only to consider tin* amount of persistent 
efibrt and care necessary to pmll ilirough a human sulijeci wluui attacked 
with diphtheria, to realise how utterly bo})e]eMK it is to atU‘Uip>t to cure the 
class of bird under notice. For fuller information upm the nature of this 
disease, see the results of imestigalion carried out at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and Experimental Farm, by Professor F. C. Harrison and 
l>r. H. Streit, refenvd to in Farmers Bulletin, No. In, issued by this 
Department, and obtainable on application. 
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Agriculturdl Bureau of New South Wales. 

Notes CoMPasD by H. Ross, Chief Inspector. 


Branoh. Honorary Secretary. 

Albury Mr. J. D. Lankester, Albury. 

Basil Haa ... ... ... Mr. P. Gilbert, Baaii Baa. 

Balldale Mr. H. Elrington, Balldale. 

Bathurst Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Batlow Mr. A, C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Beokom Mr. S. Stinson, Beckom. 

Bonville Mr. H. B. Pavioll, BonviUe. 

Borambii Mr. H. A. B. Crosstuaii, ** Homewood,” Quirindi. 

Buiigalong Mr. G.^H. Pereira, “ i^pringdale, ’ Cowra Road, vid Cowra. 

Canadian Mr. C, Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Cardiff Mr. F. B. Cherry, Cardiff. 

Carlingford Mr. D. K. Otton, Curlingford. 

Cattai Mr^ A. J. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Collie Mr. C. J. Roweliff. 

Coonabarabran Br. F. O. Failes, Coouabarabran. 

Coradgery Mr. J. Clatworthy, Beechmore, Millpose, Parkes. 

Coreen>Bitrraja Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreon, tad Corowa. 

Cowra Mr, B. P. Todhunter, Cow'ra. 

Crudine Mr. F, W. Clarke, Cnidine. 

Cundletown Mr. S. A. Levick, Roseneath, Cuudlelown. 

Beniliquui .. ... Mr, W. J. Adams, jun., Beniliquin. 

Derrain Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Oi^eek, Matong. 

Dubbo Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Dubbo. 

. Bunedoo Mr. G. K. Alexander, Dunedoo. 

Erudgere Mr. Frank Hughes, Krudgero. 

Fern brook Mr. W. Marks, Yarrum Creek, Borrigo. 

Forest Creek Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Garra and Pinecliff ... Mr. A. S. Bla<*kw‘oc»d, Ketherton,*’ Carra, vid Pinecliff. 

Gerrineong Mr. J. Miller, Gerringong. 

Grenfell Mr. G. Cousins, (trenfell. 

Gunning Mr. E. H. Turner, Uunuing. 

Henty Mr. H. VV, Smith, Heaty. 

Hillston Mr. M. Knechtli, Hillston, 

Invereli Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Jerrara Mr. A. O. Lane, Public School, MuUeiigrove, Wheeo. 

diggi Mr. D, Gibson, iMru Farm, diggi. 

•Jindabyne Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jinda%u©. 

Katoomba Mr. C. WooUer, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba 

Keeplt, Manilla Mr. J. B. Fitzgerald, Keepit, vtd Manilla. 

Kelly ville Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kelly ville. 

Keuthurst Mr. J. K. Jones, Keuthurst. 

Leech’s Gully Mr. J. Donnelly, Leech’s Gully, Teutertield. 

Lee ton Mr. C. Lodwidge, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Idttle Plain „♦ Mr. F. S. Stening, Little Plain, vid Invereli, 

Lower Portland Mr. W. C. Gambriil, Lower Portland, 

Mangrove Mountain .. Mr. G, T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, wtdGosford. 

^Martin’s Creek Mr. P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, Paterson. 

Meadow Flat Mr. F. J. Bmwn, ‘*The Poplars,’* .Meadqw Flat, vm Rydal. 

Middle Bural Mr. J, W. Thacker (pro few), Middle Dural. 

Milbrulong Mr. 0. Ludwig, Milbrulong. 

Momya a, Mr. P, Flynn, Moruya. 

Narellan Mr. G J. Bichar 'son, Nar^llan. 

Narrandera Mr. C. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

'Neleofi's Plains ... ... Mr. V, Sohlaadt, Nelson’s Plains 

-Now Italy,., ^ Mr* F, A. Morandini, New Itely. * 

Nimbin ... ... Mr. J. H. Hutchinson, Nimbin. 

'Orang^ille ' Mr. C, Duek, Orangeville, Tne Oaks. 

Orohard Hills (Pen^tli) Mr. H. Basedow, Orchard Hills, u«f Penrith. 
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Branch. 

Parkesboume 

Peak Hill 

Peprose-Kareela ... 

Ponto 

Redbank 

Ringwood 

St Mary’*... 

Saokville 

Sherwood 

Siockinbing^ 

St. John’s Park ... 

Taliawang 

Taralga 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 
Upper Belmore River 

Uralla 

VVagga 
Walla Walla 
Wallendbeen 

Walli 

Wetherill Park ... 

Wollun 

Wolseley Park 

Wyan 

Wyong 

Yass 


Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. W. H. Weatherstone, Parkesbonme. 

Mr. A. B. Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett, ** Brook vale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D. Bttnkiey, Ponto. 

Mr. J. A. Graham, Woodlands, McAlister, viA Goulbum. 
Mr. Wm. Tait, Ringwood. 

Mr. W. Morris, Queen and Victoria Streets, St. Mary’s. 

Mr. Arthur Manning, Sackville. 

Mr. J. E. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J. Heville, Stookinbingal 
Mr. J. Scott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. J. fi. Hansall, Taliawang. 

Mr. Dave MuUaney, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

Mr. J. O. Desreaux, Esmond, Toronto. 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. A. W. Fowler, Upper Belmore River, id Gladstone, 
Macleay River. 

Mr. E. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W. J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen, 

Mr. A. V. Bloomfield, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park. 

Mr. C. E. Burke, Private Bag, Wollun. 

Mr. H. McEacbem, Wolselw Park. 

Mr. C. W. Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station 
Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong, 

Mr. Cyril Ferris, Yass. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should 
inserted in the Agrictdtural Gaaette, and honorary secretaries are invited to* 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each^ 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and' 
the discussion that followed it^ as early as possible after each meeting. Notea 
for insertion in the Agricultural Gazette must reach the Department before^ 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month’s issue. 

Insect Peets . — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Deywirtmont’s offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pestfi of 
the district^ and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each distiict has certain pests peculiar to^ 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would be done if the members' 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive* 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would he more 
tntei‘est attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 


Demonstrations in Clearing Land and Snbsoiling with ExploslYOS, 
Demonstrations in clearing land mid subsoiling with explosives will be 
given by Mr. H. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, to branobea 
of the Agricultural Bureau. Branches who wish to take advantage of tiiii' 
offer are ^vquested to make early application to the Department tibrou|^ 
their honorary secretaries 
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Yetdiiiiary Lectarea. 

coimootion with the lectures to branches of the Agricultural Bureau, it is 
herewith pointed out for the information of honorary sf cretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them ; — 

(1) Conformation and Unsoondoess (with lantern illustrations); (2) (Holio 
and Treatment of Wounds ; (3) Strangles, Influenza, and Tetanus. 

Tnberotilosis (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Contagious Abortion and 
Ontc^ioos Mammitis ; (8) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 

Pigtt , — Diseases of Pips, 

Orwrof.— (1) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Feed- 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (3) Sterility : Causes and Treatment in all 
classes of Stock. 

Bee*keepmg. 

A Serbs of lectures on bee-keeping is being arranged by Mr. R. G. Warry, 
Instructor in Apiculture. Secretaries, whose branches intend availing 
themselves of this opportunity to receive a practical insight into this branch 
oi agriculture, are requested to make early application. 


REPOBTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 

Albury, 

Mr. Bluuno, Viticultural Expert, lectured on 12th February ut Thu rgoona, 
tle^iling with th(3 subject of vinification from the asjiecis of cleonliness in the 
various operations of making nine, proper fennentHtion, and the chemical 
composition of the grape juice for pixMlueing wines of better quality. 

Vinification 

In the matter of cleniilluess, .Mr. Blunno waniiTl vignerons that from this 
jear ou, an Ins^iet^tor unde» the Pure Foods Avt would visit the cellars to see that 
the general conditions of cleanliness were lulhcred to. There was a belief among 
many vignerons that no matter what bora me dissolved In the grape juice it was 
thrown out afterwards in the process of fcnncntatlon. This was not correct, 
.as what was soluble in the grape juice was more .soluble in wine, because alcohol 
w'as a better solvent than water. As to the chemical composition of grapes, in 
some vintages, and towards the end of a vintage, the grapes became deficient 
in acids, with the result that the yeast fermented under disadvanlagi^us 
^•onditlons. Graiie Juice should contain from (5 5 to 7 5 parts of tartaric acidity 
l»er 1,000 parts of Juice. When the a< idity was below C-5 It was advisable to 
correct It by adding either tartaric acid or citric acid. If tartaric acid were 
used, one pound would raise by one point the acidity of 100 gallons of must. 
If citric acid were used, a less quantity would be required, because it was 
‘Stronger than tartaric acid. One part of tartaric acid was equal to *93 citric 
field. As to projier fermentation, graiie sugar under the influence of yeast 
"Split up into alcohol and carbonic acid, niul produced heat. One gramme of 
.sugar raised 100 cubic centimetres of roust by 2 3 deg (Fahr.). Therefore 
gi*ape Juice which contained 24 per c*ent. of sugar would produce, during fer- 
mentation, 50 degrees, which must be added to the initial temperature of the 
must. Suppose, for instance, that the grat>e juice when flowing from the 
cruiser was 75 degrees, the temperature would then be increased to 131 degrees. 
ITsually, during fermentation, the Juice did not reach that degree of heat, 
^because ttiere was a loss of heat through radiation. If, however, the wine- 
maker was not very careful, his grape Juice would become hot^miough to spoil 
the resulting wine. To keep the temperature within linflts, the grower should 
adopt some dOvtces. Tb with, the ideal temperature of fermentation was 
about 83 degrees. But good wines may be produced at 90 degrees. He recom- 
isiended, as means that were acoessible to most vignerons, to prevent the accu- 
iaulation of heat, the employinent small fermenting vats. Small vessels have 
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relatively a larger railiatlng surface tliau larger ones. He also recommeiidied 
the use of fermenting vats 'made of' cement — on the Monler system. They 
should pick the grapes early in the morning so as to have them cool tor crush- 
ing, and, therefore, at a lower initial temi)erature. If grapes were plck^ 
during the heat of the day, it would he advisable to spread them on cautas 
over night. If grapes were brought In hot, it was advisable to a^Ut the erdp 
into small lots, and to put each into different fermenting vessels. There was a 
belief among vignerons that once a vat was full of juice it should not be Inter- 
fered with ; but that was a fallacy. In fact. If the juice became too hot in some 
vats, it could be cooled by taking a quantity out, and adding a quantity of 
must made from c(K) 1 grapes. Another means of cooling the juice was to have 
coils in the vats, through wliicli cold water could be run. But very few vlgne- 
rons had a sufficient quantity of cold water to adopt that system. Mr. 
Bluuno next dealt with the new method of adding to the fermenting must metS'* 
bisulphite of potassium, which he has advocated since 1901. 

Batlow. 

On 4th February Mr, H, C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agri- 
cultiire, gave a very su<‘ces>ful demonstration of the use of explosives 
in clearing, splitting, subsoiliiig, and post-hole blowing. 

On 17th February the Assistant Fruit Expert, Mr. J. G. H. Bryant, 
gave a very thorough and well attended lecture and demonstration on pack- 
ing at the orchards of Messrs. Bucknell and Cabban. He used the numerical 
diagonal pack. Mr. Bryant advised growers to go to some trouble with the 
get-up of their fruit, as they would always be compensated by the enhanced 
prices. 

CoRBECi’ioN. — lu the January issue of the (Imette, in a report of a paper 
delivered at Batlow by Mr. A. G. Arnot, it was stated that “A method of 
keeping down the moth which aenuns to promisi* well has been discovered by 
the Principal of the Burnley Horticultural Gardens, Victoria. He hangs a 
bottle containing some preparation In the tree, and the motli is attracted and 
killed by it." Mr, K. E. Pescott, the Principal of the School of Horticulture, 
Burnley, informs us that he did not discover this prc])arnlioii, nor iw he now 
using it in the Burnley orchards. 

Borambil. 

The usual monthly nu‘ctiiig of this branch took place on 11th February. 
Mr. F. Bitzeli, Assistant Inspector of Agri<‘u)ture, was present. 

Chaff r, Gbaix fob PaoFrr. 

Mr. 11. A. D. Cbossman road a brief paper ou the subject of ebaff t?. 

(grain), giving figures to show that, taking an average crop of 18 bushels of 
wheat at 3s. 3d„ and 30 cw t. of chaff at 4s. per cvvt., which was the current 
selling price locally, a gross return of £2 lus. 6d. wras obtained for wheat, and 
£0 for chaff per acre. The exiHjnses on the produce delivered in Quirindi were 
set down at. wheat 18.s. Od., and chaff £2 He. Od. i»er acre, a net return of 
£1 ITs. per acre being left on wheat, and £3 8s. 6d. per acre on chaff. 

The expeiFses were estimated as folloAv - 

Wheat per acre. Chaff per acre, 

£ 8. d. £ 8 d 

Harvesting at 10s. per acre 0 10 0 UcaiKi* and binder .. ..050 

0 bags at 88. per dozen ..0 4 0 q'wine 020 

Cartage, 4 mile.«? at Od. i^er Stooking . .. .. ! , 0 2 0 

_ 0 3 6 Parting to stack .. .! 0 2 0 

Bag sewing and twine ..010 Chaff < ntter— 1^ tons at lOs. 

o* 0 15 0 

2| doz. bags at Os. per do*.. . 0 16 % 
Cartage, 4 miles at 6s. per 

ton .. 0 ‘9 ^0 


£0 IS 6 


£2 11 6 
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After H geaml dieoinwlou, Mr. BrrzKLL, by request, crltioiseil wluit Mr. Cross- 
mati bad said. He tbougbt that the average crops taken were high, as results 
at the JBsfi^eriinent Farms and the average for the whole district were both 
tower j the iwctoe for chaff was also too high. He thought chaff was only better 
when close to ralh and If the farmer had his own plant. 

Mr, Ditaell also answered several questions on the varieties of wheat, &c. 

Canadian, 

There was a good attendance at the usual monthly meeting of this branch 
held on Saturday, 14th February. 

A lengthy discussion took place on the cause of white tipped heads in 
wheat. It was finally conchided that the cause was lack of moisture, accom- 
Iniuied by late frosts and hot winds. 

Collie. 

A very largi* and rc^presentative gathering of farmers and settlers took 
place at CVdlie on 6th February, the occasion being a lecture and lantern 
demonstration by Mr. Birks, B.Sc., Inspector of Agriculture. A number of 
ladies were present. 

Mr. S. K. Murray occupied the chair and intrt>dnced the stx^aker, and 
explained the nature of the lecture. 


Dmy F\umtno. 


Mr. BtRKS said the term ^‘Pry Fanning*' was derived from America, and 
referred to that br«n(‘h or class of farming which enables the fanner to grow 
Iir«*fbable orop.s under dr<mghty conditions. Fallowing was the initial step to 
success, nnrl be had bix*n pleased to note on his journey out to Collie that 
some were pra<'tislng fallowing. The preparation of tiie soil should eom- 
menet^ with discing in .famtary. 1M4, for the croj^ to be planted in autniun, 
1915. This discing oiKmid up the gntund and cleaned it of all rubbish and 
weeds, and alUwed any sunnner rain to sink into the ground. In June or 
July, ploughing, which is the iu<>st important part In the production of a 
succes.sful crop, should lK»gin. Om^ ot th(‘ main features iu ploughing Is to 
plougli a good depth, say 5 or 0 inolu's. in order to turn up sufficient loose 
soil to allow the winter rain to thonaighly soak into the subsoil. In Sep- 
teuibor the late ploughed ground should be knocked down with the harrow 
or sub-iiacker. By the end of SeptemlH*r the weeds would begin to show, and 
must be eradicated by mean.s of a cultivator to loosen the top of the ground. 
Should there be any very hard patches, some heavy Implement must be used, 
and the speaker " favoured a one-way disc, skim plough, or scarifier 
cultivator. By the end of Octol>er all ground should be broken up, and during 
summer the land must be kept lon.<;c and free from all weeds and foreign 
grasses. A uemssary cultivation \h the November one. the object being to 
eradicate all summer growth, but the working may be lighter than any 
previous one, using a spring-tooth cultivator, but under no consideration 
a disc, a.s the surface must not be t<>o fine. It Is very essential to have ground 
in good condition previous to drilling in April and May. The drill slmuld 
always be imniiMllately preceded by tbe cultivator, from 2 to 3 inches deep. 


dis- 


the grain being sown at the same depth. 

He also favoured experimenting with sui)erphf)Bphate, as in most 
trlcts it was beneficial in giving the wheat a quick and strong start. 

Thh harrows should be run over the growing crop perhaps two or thr^ 
times after heavy rains to keep the surface loose uiitil the wheat is 9 or 12 
Inches high. The practice of graxiug sheep on the farm was strongly urged, 
and a great future for the country by combining wheat, mutton, and wool 
was prcdl cted. 

The varieties of wheat most suitable for different districts were 
explAl^ed. It^as most eseentlal to select quick growing, liavdy wheats tor 
dry dtohrtots. such as Bimyip, Firbauk. Thew, Florence. &c. 
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Several experiments were conducted during the lecture. The flret phe- 
nomenon to which attention was drawn was the curved surface of water at 
its edge In an ordinary clean tumbler. The surface of the glass exerdses a 
mysterious attractive force on the water at Its surface^ and is able to draw it 
up very slightly. The bulk of wat«p, however, is so large that the **puir* 
does not affect it greatly^ If, however, this bulk be greatly reduced (by 
bringing another surface of glass into close proximity), the puU is doubled 
(each surface of glass having the same effect) while the amount of water 
between can be made as small as desired. When the glasses are close enough, 
therefore, the attraction of their surfaces is sufficient to draw the water up 
between them. This was lllu,strated by two sheets of glass placed face to 
face and separated at one end by a small chip of wood (about l>16th of an 
inch thick), and clami#ed closely together at the other end. The glasses were 
pla(?ed vertically, with their bottom edge ciii>i>ed Into a trough of water. At 
the end where the glasses were separated, the water rose between them about 
I of an inch, whereas, towards the other end it rose higher and higher until 
at the i.>olnt where the clamps hold the glasses in close contact, the water I’ose 
to the full height of the glass, about 4 inches. The same thing was shown in 
a series of tubes of small bore. CommeiK'ing with one about 1-lOth of an 
inch in diameter, the rise was scarcely porcoptiblo, hut it inereasexi in tubes 
of smaller bore until in a very finely drawn “ capillary ** the water 8too(l at 
about 5 Inches. The i>rinciple was that when the amount of surface was large 
In proportion to the quantity of water to be raised the water rose In pro- 
[Kjrtiou. If the (xairse tube mentioned abo^e were filled with fine sand, it 
would, by filling up a certain amount of spa"(\ reduce the volume of water to 
be raised, and at the same time the amount of surface vrould be greatl 5 ' 
increased as each small pailiclc of sand had a large surface in proportion to 
its bulk. The pulling power was thus greatly Increased while the amount of 
water was reduccjd. The water would therefore rise to a very much greater 
height, and further, the finer the sand the greater the amount of surface. 
This gave greater pulling power, and therefore a greater use of water. This 
was illustrated by a series of seven tubes, tilletl respe<‘tively with sand of 
the following api>roximate sizes -One-tenth, one- twentieth, oue-thlrtieth, one- 
fortieth. one-sixtieth, one-eightleth, and one-one hundredth of an inch. These 
were all placed vertically with their bottom ends dipping into a trough of 
water. The rise W’as only half in the coar.se sand, and gradually increasetl in 
the othey tubes until In the sand of 1-lOOth inch diameter the water stoixi 
at about 12 inches. The coarse sand was supposed to represent loose, well- 
cultivated soil, while Ihe action in the fine sand was that occurring in the 
same soil uncultured, or after it had been set down by rahi. The experiment 
uas repeated with an actual sample of soil. In its coarse, open condition the 
water rose about f of an inch, but in the same soil pulverized and compressed 
in the tube, the water quickly rose to inches. This rise of water in con- 
solidated soil was, of course, precisely what the working of fallow was meant 
to j)revent. How effectively this might be done by loosening the surface was 
shown In another pair of tubes. One was filled with fine sand to a height of 
7 inches, and the other with 4 Inches of the saiin^ sand covered by a 3-lnch 
layer of loose, open soil. In the first, the water quickly rose to the surface 
while in the other its rise was stopped short by the loose earth. In one the 
soil moisture would in practice be exposed to the evaporating inffumices of 
sun and air; in the other it would be protected from both by the covering 
layer of loose earth. ^ 


The cost of the various workings under the system of cultivation advocated 
wouldi be, discing at 28, 3d., ploughing harrowing 0d., cultivating 2s. 8d.. 
sec*oiid harrowing fid., second cultivation Is, fid. ; during summer about two 
more cultivations at 2s. each, cultivating prior to drill and harrowing 2 b. fid 
making a sum of £1 fis. 6d., plus 5s, for the extra year’s rent ; total, £1 fis. 6d! 
per acre on the preparation of the ground. » w. 

In the ordinary way of putting in a crop on raw ground, the cost would be 
ploughing 7s, ed„ cumvatlug 2s., harrowing fid.; total, 10s, 8dL Therefore, the 
faUowed land cost 158. 3d. more per acre to prepare, representing 11 bags of 
wh^t In a run of normal seasons the increased return on fiOmwed 
land should nothing less than three bags per acre on the average, taiA in a 
dry year, when a * slammed In ” crop would give no return, a fallowed crop 
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mli^t be depended on for a fair yield, and this alone justified the extra cost 
of fallowing for a number of years, together with the fact that a healthier 
sample of wheat would be obtained. A number of very convincing Instances 
of good crops grown on low rainfall on Government farms and experiment 
plots in the State were cited. A 30-cwt. average of hay was got at Nyngan 
on 8 Inches of rain, inches falling prior to June, and six and seven bags of 
wheat at Mungeribar on a similar fall. In this case the crop did not receive 
as much as half an inch of rain In any one fall during the last four months 
of growth. These and other examples showed clearly that as long as plenty 
of moisture was stored in the subsoil, a good crop of wheat could be gi'own 
with very little extra rain actually falling on it. The roots of wheat went 
down 4 or 5 feet in a good free soil in a dry district. In this mass of earth, 
even if It was only just pereeidibly moist, there would be stored moisture 
equal to 10, 12, or even 16 inches of rain. Further, if an inch of rain should 
fall on well-worked ground in the summer, at least half of it could be retained 
by further working, and dually In actual cases it had been found that during 
suumier the soil in fallow contained twice as much moisture (or more) as 
negkK'ted ground. 

Mr. T. J. Nash moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Birks for the very able and 
instructive demonstration he had given, and this was carried with great 
applause. 

Coonabarabran. 

The usual monthly meeting of the branch was held on 7th February, with 
a fair attendance of members. 

Ix>rAi. Experiment Plots. 

A report was submitted by Mr. W. R. Woods on the experiments with wheat 
<?arrled out at Yerinan. The experiments were conducted on land previously 
cropt)ed with wheat w’hich had not l»e<ni manured ; the mould-board plough 
was used, depth 5 inches, ploughed twice. Sowing was done by hand, the 
se<Kl i>eing ungradiHi seed which had been pickled in a bluestone solution. 
MarshalTs No. 3 w’as sown on 2nd May, at the rate of 65 lb, per acre, Federa- 
tion on 20th June, at 60 lb. per acre, and Biinyip on 26th June, at 60 lb. per 
ficre. The croiis were harrowed immediately after sowing, but not ted-off. 
The rainfall for the year totalkid 2,556 points, made up thus: — January* 104; 
February, 205; March, 447; April, May, 424; June, 240; July, 84; August, 
50; SeptemlH*r, 97; October, 153; November. 71: December, 196. The Mar- 
shairs No. 3 yielded bay at the rate of 2.| tons per acre, and being harvested 
for grain on 18th to 2l8t NovemlMT, gave 25 bushels; Federation, harvested 
2iid and 3rd December, gave 14* imshels; and Buiiyip, harvested 25th and 
26th December, gave 8 bushels. MarshalVs No. 3 proved the most suitable 
variety for tlie district for both hay and grain. 

Mr. A. R. Moss reported on experiments conducted at his farm “ Ilippon- 
dale,'" The land was poor sandy soil, ploiighed 4 inches deep, and not other- 
wise treatCHl till sowing, when unplcklinl seed supplied by the Department 
was sov^Ti in drills 8 Inches apart, 2 Inches deep, and 6 Inches apart in the 
drills. The plots, which varied from 1 to 20 square yards, according to the 
quantity of seed supplied, were hand reaiK*d and threshed as they ripened, the 
yields lieing at the following rates i»er acre: — Bunylp, 16 bushels 24 lb.; 
Bobs, 13 bushels 51 lb; Warren, 11 bushels 50 lb.; John Brown, 11 bushels 
40 lb. ; Florence, 0 bushels 83 lb. ; Steinwedel, 8 bushels 36 lb. ; Baynh, 8 
bushels 21 lb.; Bomen, 8 bushels 11 lb.; Thew, 6 bushels 43 lb.; Genoa, 4 
bushels 19 lb.; Yandllla King, 4 bushels 5 lb.; Cleveland, 3 bushels 55 lb.; 
Marshairs No. 3, 3 bushels 46 lb.; Cedar, 3 bushels 29 lb.; C^ebadc, 3 bushels 
9 lb.; Fiiiiank, 2 bushels 50 lb.; Federation, 2 bushels 27 lb.; Zealand, 1 
bushel 15 lb. Cedar and Federation were sown on the 16th July, and the 
other varieties on the 2(mi July or 1st August. Cedar sown ^r irrigation 
on 20th April, Irrigated four times, cut down In July, and D^m^r, 

yielding 42 bushels 50 Ib. The rainfall between 14th May and 12th NovemlK*r 
was 18| inches. 

Dr. Falles and Mr, Wood supported the report as showing that late sowings 
(more especially of t|ie sl 0 w*gr<ming varieties) were a failure. 
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Depabtmbntal Noi'e. — It is i»oiute<l out that results obtsiue^ ^vom such 
siuail plots» and from single trials, are apt to be very misleading. Our experi* 
ence shows that to obtain reliable figures it is ne(‘essary to have a number ot 
trials on a fairly large soale, and to take an average of the same. In a dry 
season like that expc*rienced last year, the bad effect of late planting is more 
marked than In an ordinary year, and as the varieties referred to were sown 
altogether too late, the results cannot be taken as a fair index of what these 
varieties would produce in this district under better conditions. 

It was decidefl that the branch devote £2 2s. towards a prize for beet 
judgraent by points, in the draught horse and farm produce sections at the 
district show, open to any youth under 18 years of age. 

Subjects for discussion at next meeting: — The establishment of an experi- 
ment farm in this district; judging of stock in the show ring by junior 
judges. 

Henty. 

At the meeting of this branch on 14th February, a paper on 

Co-o])oration was road by the Chairman, Mr. 1\ W. Smart. Extracts 
from this paper will be published in our next issue. 

Hillston. 

The ordinarj^ ni(‘oting of the above branch was held on 14th February. 

Mr. Morant asked if any of the members could tell him of a preventive 
for cabbage aphis. His last crop had beei completely destroyed by the pest. 

Mr. Seton stated that last year his cabbages wf^re comparatively free, but 
in previous years they had been badly affected. 

Mr. Cashmere said the pumpkin bettle was- proving very destructive this 
season, and he would like to know of a remedy. 

It was deluded that the secretary should write to the Department with 
regard to these matters. 

Mr. W. Ca.sh men* contributed the following paper: — 

Flag Smut. 

Last sea.son was my first e\)K*rience with fiag smut, so I cannot say I know 
much about it, ex('{*pt that it reduces the wheat yield considerably. In my 
case I should say the loss was quite 5 bushels to the acre. About one-third 
of the ifiants in the crop where the disease appeared were affected. All the 
affef ted crop was growm ou fallowed land, which was ploughed between the 
1st August and 1.1th September, 1012. The fallow was worked thrt‘e times 
with the si»ring-tooth cultivator during the following sunmuT, and sown by 
the drill, with an average of 30 ib. of manure to the acre. 

The land where the straw of the previous crop >va8 ploughed in was affected 
more than where the straw had been burnt, so it was possible that the disease 
had been ploughed in with the straw, or that the presence of the straw con- 
duced to its development. 

It w^as a very dry period from the 1st of August to the middle of October, 
while the crop was growing, but this would not have much weight with me, as 
we have had dry times before, but this is the first time flag smut has appeared 
in my crop. 

Federation wheat was affected more than any other variety. The following 
wheats were grown in the same paddock under the same conditions Federa- 
tion, Defiance. Bobs, Dart’s Imperial, and Firbank. Of these, Federation was 
most affected by the disease, and Firbank the least. 

The disease first made Its appearance when the crop was commencing to 
come out in ear, when the affected plants had a withered appearance. The 
grain when harvested was a good, plump sample, weighing well, and 
free from the ordinary smut. 
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1 would like to se^> other branches take the matter up, and give their views. 

DisoussioN. — Mr. Mobant asked if it were possible that the quantity of 
manure used caused the disease, as too much manure often made the crop too 
ranl£, and in a dry, hot period it withered off? 

Mr. Cashmebe did not think m. The i»ortion of the crop that was least 
affec‘ted got most moisture. 

Mr. Ranken asked If he thought the seed used was responsible? 

Mr. Cashmere did not think so. l>lffereiit varieties of seed were used. It 
was the first time he had seen the disease. Bluest one did not seem any use as 
a preventive. It uas possible that the di.sease was not the same as the grain 
smut, but the flag went black and withered up, and had the same appearance 
as grain smut. He was Inclined to think that the fact of the straw being 
ploughed In bad something to do with the appearaiKe of the disease. 

Mr. T. Weaver said his crop was also affected with the disease, and it had 
made a considerable difference in the yield. 

It was pointed out that it was a serious matter, as it affected the wheat 
yield considerablj . and It wais decided to send some of the affected plants to 
the Department for Information. 


Leeton, 

A ot“ thLs branch was held oii ITth January, when a paper on 

Vegetable (rrowing ” was read by Mr. C. Braithwaite. 

On dth Fthruary, lifr. (h II. Bas^sett delivcrt*<l a short lecture on “Bee 
Culture/' which was listoiu'd to with interest. A report of this lecture will 
appear in the next issue. 

Meadow Flat. 

A new ]>riUich has bivn established at Meadow Flat, with the following 
gentlemen as office-hcarors : — Chainiian, Mr. A. J. Brown: Vice-Chairmen, 
JMessrs. J. Murray, W. i^fcAlister, G. Green, and C. Scott; Treasurer, Mr 
H. E. Brown; Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. J. Brown. 

There are twenty members to commence with, and the annual subscrip- 
tion has been fixed at Is. 

OraDgeville. 

It is the custom of this branch to discu>s at each meeting the farm, 
orchard, and vegetable garden operations for the mouth following. This 
has proved a great help to quite a niunber of members, and the example 
might be copied with advantage by otht r branches. 

After a good discussion at the February meeting as to when the sowing 
of oats could Ik* commenced for hay purposes, it Mas agreed that the 
middle of February was not too early for Algerian oats. 

Mr. W. H, Duwk read a paper dealing with waste products on the farm, and 
how they could be put to a profitable use. In tlu* course of his paper he said 
that last year he Intd a good iniiuy small pumpkins, iiotatoes, turnips, cabbage 
leaves, Ac. These things were of no market value, s«,) he decided to purchase 
a pig. At the end of September, 1012, he bought a cross-bretl mw and seven 
little ones about a month old, for the sum of £3 28, 6d. In one month from 
the date of purchase he sold the little ones for £5 5s. The following April he 
sold ten more suckers for £5, and again in October ten mote, all from the one 
sow. for the sum of £0 IBs. 6d. Thus, in about twelve months, be .sold suckers 
to the value of £20 3s. Od., and he still has the sow, wdiich he values at £3. 

The only exi^ense lie Incurred was the purchase of two bags of pollard at 
a c’ost of lfls„ the rest of the money having b*^u made from unmarketable 
products. 
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Taralga. 

There was a good attendance at the usual monthly meeting of this brandb 
on 9th February. 

Several members reported having been successful in poisoning parrots. 

A very intereating scientific paper on ‘‘Mendelism” was read by Mr.Twynain. 

TJralla. 

A party of members of the above branch visited the Glen Innes Experi- 
ment Farm on Thursday, 19th February. The secretary reports that the 
visit was most enjoyable and instructive. 


WoUun. 

On 17th February one of the Deparl iiunt^s Veterinary OflSloers, Mr. 
11. O. Oliver, M.R.C.V.S., visittjd Wollun under the auspices of the local 
branch of the Bureau. There was a large attendance of members and stock- 
owners to meet the officer. 

Mr. Oliver eoinraenced the afternoon's instruction by demonstrating on a 
cow the method of testing for tuberculosis, giving some highly valuable infor- 
mation coiiceming the disease. 

A demonstration of a method of castrating a <‘olt in a standing position, 
without the aid of a rope, was iie>ct given. The oi>eration, which was entirely 
new to stock-owners in the North, had been the of much conjecture 

but it was performed on a leather restive colt in a skilful manner that appeare<i 
simpler than could l)c Imagined. Several members suocessfuiiy carried out the 
operation on other colts preseni, aud one and all expresx^ed themselves delighted 
at the knowledge obtained. 

Mr. Oliver was kept exceedingly busy for the next few hours dealing with 
all manner of ailments in animals which were presented for inspection. 

On the same evening, at 8 o'clock, in Wollun Homestead, a lantern lecture 
on “Conformation and uusoundness in horses” was largely attended. At the 
r onclusion of the le<*ture members were given stneral useful prescriptions for 
ointments, and doses for various troubles In stock. 

Mr. C. E. Burke, on behalf of the members of the branch aud stock-owners 
who were present, thanked Mr. Oliver for his highly interesting instruc- 
tion, and in doing so congratulated the members of the branch on the 
enthusiasm shown in its doings. The motion was carried with acclamation, 

Eradicatino Sorrel. 

In reply to an inquiry by tbe Secretary regarding the method of eradicating 
sorrel, the Department advised as follows Sorrel can be eradicated by 
liming and cultivation. So far, the best remedy found is lime. Generally, applica- 
tions of lime from 5 cwt. to 1 ton per acre will kill out and keep down sorrel, 
as well as benefit the soli in other ways. Crops can be sown on the land from 
a month to two months after it has been limed. On no account should the 
sorrel plants be allowed to seed. The best way Is to plough, exposing the 
roots to the frosts during winter, and then plough in the spring and sow a 
strong growing fodder plant to smother out the sorrel. 

“ It sorrel between the fruit-trees is very bad, it will be found that there is 
no crop which will choke It out, and the first consideration before sowing any 
crop must be to get rid of the sorrel.’" 
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Orchard Notes. 

W J. ALLEN. 

April. 

Hanresting. 

Thr work of picking, packing, and marketing apples and will still 

continue this month. The late vaa’ieties are mostly good keepers, but in 
picking and handling care should be used not to bruise the fruit in any way 
as a bruised fruit will not keep. For long keeping the fruit should be picked 
in. the cool part of the day and stored away in a dry, cool, ami well ventil 
ated shed. When picking, the stem should be left intact, as this prevents 
injurious fungi entering the fruit and setting up moulds and rot. 

Green Manuring. 

Thci soil in most of our fruit centrcvs has received a good soaking, so that 
wherever it is intended to sow a crop for green manuring the seed should 
be planted without delay. Such crops inay be either leguminous or non 
leguminous. Tlu* former comprise grey field peas, veU'hes, (fcc., whereas 
of the non-leguminous crops, barley, rye, and ra}>e may be f<»und useful. 
CombinatioiiK of vetches and biriey, peas ajid barley, cire., are often found 
to rnak(? a good stand of greenstuff for ploughing in. 

Planting. 

Planting of citrus trees may be carried on this month. The autumn is a 
very suitable time for planting citrus trees in districts where fi-osts are not 
likely to injure the tn^es. Care should be taken to have the trees placed in the 
ground as quickly as possible after being lif U*d from the nursery. Exposure 
of the roots to sun and wind materially intiuences their future vigour. 

The preparation of new ground for planting should now be undertaken. 
The recent rains have m^de clearing possible, and the necessary ploughing 
and subsoiliug should receive adequate attention. 

No delay should be made in ordering fruit trees for the season’s planting. 
Intending planters are invited to consult the Department in connection with 
the selection of varieties. A look around the principal nurseries should give 
an idea of the class of trees available. Late ordering generally results in 
securing the less desirable. For apples, be sure to oitler the trees on blight- 
proof stocks, as trees worked on such stocks will not be affected by woolly 
aphis on the roots. 

BeflllB. 

It is always a more or less difficult matter to secure a good start with 
young trees in an established orchard from which some old ones have been 



removed. To encourage »»d assist the young trees to make beadwity^ the ‘ 
land should lie broken up now, and where the soil is at all poor, a load of 
fresh soil should be added and mixed in the hole where the young tree is 
to be planted. 

Seales on Oitrus Fruits* 

Fumigating or spraying for scale insects, if not already carried out, should 
not be allowed to remain neglected. Dirty fruit is a drug on the market at 
any time. The interstate buyers are particulai’ly averse to purchasing scaly 
fruit, whether the sciile is dead or alive. Only clean fruit is allowed to he 
marketed in New Zealand and the diffenmt States of the Commonwealth. 
Fumigation leaflets and information on spraying can be had upon application, 
to the J)ei>ariment 

OodHu Moth. 

The pla(ung of bandages on the apple and pear trees at the present time 
is a good means of catching stray Codlin grubs which are settling <low'n for 
their winter period of rest. Any grubs killed at this time of the year tcmd to 
ujaterially reduce tlic infestation next s}»ring. Old rough l)ark and broken 
limbs should be examined for larva; and pupa* of this destructive moth. 

Improvements. 

This month is usually a slack one in deciduous and citrus orchards 
Advantage should be taken to effect improNomeuts and to do some of the 
numerous odd jobs that always aw^ait the enterprising orchardist. 

Carting and spreading manure and soil might bt* carried out. Fences and 
buildings cati be put in thorough repair. The (‘leaning, j>aiuting, and sharp- 
ening of implements and tools (;an atb^mh^d to on wei days. 

One operation that is of valut;, although expensive in its adoption, is 
ilrainage. A small area laid down with tile-drains is a splendid investment, 
more especially in the heavier and shallow^or citrus soils of the coast. 

Specimens of Fruit. 

1 have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of splendid samples of 
apples from Mr. A. C. Brown, Goondarin Ci*eek, Mount Keira. The colour 
and quality is of the best, and certainly shoM .s the suitability of the climate 
and soil in this locality for apple culture 

Mr. W. E. West, ** Carnarvon,” Canoblas, rid Orange, forwarded me some 
lieautiful samples of Pond’s Seedling and President Plums. There can be no 
doubt that the European varieties of plums are well suited to th© climate of 
the Orange district. 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 
bt State Farmst or for le^. 


9md. 


sin. 

Dam. 1 StatioDsd 1 

Engaged uptll) < 

Shflltkoro ... 

Imperialist ... 

Florio 

1 1 

fiady Nancy ' Berry Farm ...i 

of Minembah < 

f 

JaiMf 

Oreoadln (imp.) 

Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s Carna- Cowra Farm ..i 

tion (imp. ). 1 

• 

1 

Thessalian II. .. 

Theaasluui 

(imp.). 

RgyptianPrm-' Wagga Farm i 

cess (imp ). t 

• 

1 

Trafalgar 

Kaid of Khartoum 

Best Man i 

Rum Omelette Wagga Farm .. , 

* 

!! - ^ 

Sir Jack ...| 

Egyptian Belle H. A. College 

• 

*• 1 

Bridegroom . 

Best Man 

(Jolden Vanoo Farm 

Omelette 

• 

Gnernsey 

The Kind's Mirror 

Calm Prince .. < 

Vivid (imp.) . Kyoglo 

4 July, *J4. 


Star Pnnoe ‘ ... 

Calm Prinoe .. 

Vivid (imp.) .. Casino 

Parson’s Ked Maclean 

Rose (imp.) 

— Sept.| ’14. 

II 

Sky Pilot 

Prince Souvia . ’ 

llJuly, ’14. 

II 

God(»lphin 
, Moses (imp.) 

Golden Hero oil 
the Vauxbelets 
(1929)i 

Ronetta (6r)09) Inverell 

5 April, *14. 

II ... 

1 Hayes’ Fido 

(imp.). 

1 Hayes* Coron-j 
1 ation 3rd. i 

Hayes’ Fi-Fi Wollongbar Farm 
2nd.' 



Claudius (imp.) 

Golden Star IL.i 

Claudia’s Wollougbiii Farm 

Pride(iiDp.). 

t 

«« 

Trengwainion 

YillageFavounte 

(imp.) 

Treiigwainton 
Village Lad 

1 Wild Kyes . Wcllongbar Farm 

1 Calm 2nd . Berry Farm 



George III 

King of the 

Robch 


t 

II «t. 

1 The Peacemaker 

Calm Prince ... 

< Hose Petersen .Scone 

‘2 July, *14. 

If 

1 King of the Roses 

Hayes’ King . 
Ijaura’s Boy .. 

Roscy8tb(im.) Bega 

20 June, ’14 

II ... 

, Ijauderlad 

1 

Souvenir of | Casino 

Wollongbar 

— Sept , ’14. 

II 

Belfast ... 

King of the 

Hoscf^ 

Flaxy 2ncl ... Grafton Faun 

f 

11 ••• 

Royal Preel ... 

Iteheu Royal ... 

H^es’Lilydu Murwillumbah „ 
Preol(imp.). 

31 May, *14, 

( 

•1 

Prittoe of Warren 
Wood (imp.). 

Kingsmoor Go 
vernor (1962) 

Quail (TCfel)^ Berry Farm 

1 S 

t» ••• 

Alexander the 
Great. 

Claudius (imp.) 

Alexandrina Fredorickton 
of Riobmond. 

1 — Sept, *14. 

II 

Duke of Orleans 

Godolphin 
Arthur (1664) 

Flower of the Pateinou-A’acy . 
Preel 3rd (imp. 

1 9 Sept., ’14. 

AyfilUrt 

Dan of the Roses 

Daniel of Auch^ 

Ripple Rose... Grafton Farm 

• 

M *•* 

Orphan Boy ... 

enbrainlimp.). 
Songster of 

1 

Rosamond ... Glen Innes Farm.. 

• 

H ••• 

i 

WyllleUnd 
Bri^t lad (imp.) 

Greystanes. 
Wyllieland 
Gleniflhr (7229) 

Wyllieland tt.a.OcUsgs,lUobi»oiid 

Bangie, | 

1 

• 

1 

1 * 


RiaiiigStui 

Bimtha^sBoy .. 

Dawn .. Bathurst Farm 

1 
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Sydtmjf, 3nd April, 1914 

i ^ 

BULLS FOR SALE 


AT OLEN IHNES EXPERIMENT FARM. 

ATBSHIRES.— The Poet: calved 17th Febnian^ 1912. Sire, Byron; dam, Sootch HeathffO^ 
by Jatnie*! Ayr ; g d, Leaf Bud, oy Prince Emerald (imp.) ; g g d, Roae Berry, 
by Mischief Maker of Barcheikie (imp.), 3,892. Prije, gJO 
Byron^sBoy: calved 3rd March, 1912. Sire, B^ron ; dam, Eattfie Craig, by 

of Anchenbram (impj ; g d, Juliette, by Mischief Maker of Baroheakie (imp ), 
3,892 ; g g d, Judy Ix of Baroheakie (imp.), 11,882, by Traveller of Drumjoan, 
1,441. Price, £10. 

Bright Boy: calved Sth November, 1912. Sire, Wyllieland Bright Lad (imp.) ; dean. 
Moonstone, by Emerald's Mischief ; g d, pure Ayrshire Cow, No. 163, Hawkee^ 
bury Agricultural College Register. Price, £6 5s. 


AT WOLIONeBAR EXPERIMENT FAEM 


GUERNSEYS. — Bull calf from Sweetheart by Hayes’ Fido (imp.) ; calved Sth March, 1913. 
Price, £40. 

Bull calf from Golden May of the Grone by Hayes’ Fido (imp.) ,* calved 4th February, 
1913. Price, £30. 

Bull calf from Dido by Beaucaire’a Baby ; calved 27th July, 1913. Price, £30. 


GEOKGE VALDER, Acting Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture. 


Plans for Poultkv Equipment. 

In reply to a correspondent from Ourlewis, asking for information on 
poultry-raising for eggs, Mr. Hadlington advised the continuous house 
principle, with long, narrow yards. This is really a shed, say, 6 feet 6- 
inches wide, divided into houses to accommodate the number of birds it is 
required to be kept in each. Seven inches of perch room for each fowl is a fair 
estimate, and a house of the width mentioned will take two perdies running 
paralhd to each other. A good height for the roof is 6 feet at the front 
and 5 feet at the back, with length as required. 

For breeding pens the yards should be, roughly, 30 feet long by at least 8- 
feet wide, if the continuous shed is provided it will, of course, require to 
be subdivided to suit the yards into sections of 8 feet. This, of course, Is 
too much space for a breeding pen of eight to twelve birds, unless half the 
shed-room can be spared for a scratching shed-— that is, 4 feet for roosts and 
4 ffHJt for a scratching shed with litfe. Or the pens could be made into 
double-mated ones (sixteen to twenty-four hens with two cocks), which 
would give good results. A lane at the rear of the building should be pro* 
vided, 80 that the eggs can be gathered, and the watering and other atten* 
tion can be provided without enterii^ the yards. 
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“Thb Ageiotjltukal Gazette of Canada.” 

We «kc<x>r(l a hearty welcome to this pnblicaiion, wliich has just been initiated 
by the J)e{m.i*tiaent of Agriculture of Canada. It will be published monthly 
in English and in French. Its foreword by the Honorable Martin Burrell, 
Minister of Agriculture, is as applicable to our own publication as to the 
•one under review. 

‘‘To know what others have accomplished ; to know their methcKls of 
work ; to learn the rea#4ons for their successes ami failures, is to broaden 
our own sympathies and (o stimulate our own (‘nthusiasin. It is bopetl, 
therefore, that Thp. AgriculUifol Gazette may promote the common good by 
linking up the efforts of widely scattered students in the same field/' 

It is somewhat significant that both in the United States, the home of the 
agricultural bulletin, and in Canada, journals of the AgricuHur<d Gazette 
type, VO familiar to Australian and South African rearlers, have recently 
l)een started. Tn the United States the Jourtial of Afft^umUnral ReneaYch is 
but twelve momhs old, and is evidently supplying a need that the >)ulletin8 
failed to do. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Bkoeetaries are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their 
fortbeoming shows ; these should reach the Editor, Department * 0 ! Agri* 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 21st of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should lie notified at once. 


Sooietv. 1914. 

Cooma P. and A. Association 

Secretary. 

... C. J. Walmsley ... 

Date. 

April U 2 

Cootiabarabran P. and A. A6so<iiation 

... G. B. MoEwen ... 

i» 

b 2 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association, Muswellbrook R. C. Sawkins ... 

>> 

1.2,3 

Taralga A., P., and H. Association 

Royal Agricultural Society (Sydney) 

... G, Goodhow 

I) 

2,3 

... H. M. Somer 

«9 

7-15 

Adaminaby P, and A. Association 

... W. Delanj^ 


15, 16 

Batlow A. Society 

.. C. S. Gregory ... 


21,22 

Kyogle P., A.> and H. Society 

... R. J. Nithery ..4 

»> 

22, 23 

Bathurst A., H., and P. Association 

... J, Bain 


22,23, S 

Hunter Eiver A. and H. Association (West Maitland) E. H. Fountain ... 

*» 

22, 23, % 
25 

Lnddenham A. H. A. Society 

.. F. S. Leggo 

tl 

28, 29 

Tamworth P, and A. Association 

... J. R. Wood 


28,29 

Rtohmond Eiver A., H., and P. Society (Casino) 

... D. S. Rayner 

t» 

29,30 

Warren P. and A. Association 

... A. C, Tompson ... 

»» 

29, 30 

Orange A. and P, Asaooiattou 

... W.J.LNancarrow 


29,30 

May 

29,90, 

May 

Merthem Agrieultural Assoofation (Singleton) 

... J. McLachlen 

f» 
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AGRICULTUEAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS— 


8ociet>. Idl4** 

Secretary, 

Skte. 

Dubbo A., and H. Association 

.. P. Weston 

. May fi, 6 

Dungog A. and H. Associatton 

C. K. Grant 

* .1 ^ 

Port Macquarie & Hastings Diat. A. and H. Society. 

.. T. Dick 

»• ^ 

Clarence P. and A. Society (Grafton) 

.. G. N. Small 

„ «, 7, 8 

Hawkesbury District A« Association (VVindsor) 

.. H. S, Johnston .. 

.. 7, 8. 9 

Lower Clarence A. Society (Maclean) ^ 

. J. McPherson 

>, 12. 13 

Warialda P. and A. Association 

.. C. J. Devine 

n. IS. 14 

Coonamble P. and A. Association 

. J. C. Wilson 

» 13,14 

Gloucester A., H., and P. Association 

. G. £. Furness .. 

« 20v21 

Trangie P,, A., and H. Association 

.. A. K. Butter 

„ 20, -21 

Walgett P. and A. Association 

.. W. Neal 

27,28 

N.S. W. Sheepbreeders’ Asscwjiation (Sydney) 

. H. N. Bowden .. 

July 1, 2, 3, 4 

Deniliquin P. and A. Society 

L. Harrison 

„ 16,17 

Narandera P. and A. Association 

. W. T. Lyncli .. 

Aug. 4, 5 

Corowa P., A*, and H. Society 

. John D. Fraser .. 

„ 18. 19 

Murrumbidgee P. and A. Association (WaggaWagga) A. K. D. White 

„ 23,28,27 

Wellington P., A., and H. Society 

. A. K. Rotton 

Sept. 1, 2 

Grenfell P., A., and H. Association 

. G. Cousins 

„ 1,2 

Gunnedah P., A., and H. Association 

. M. C. Tweodio 

1, 2, 3 

Manildra P. and A. Association 

, A. Anderson 

*2 

»» 

Albury and Border P., A., and H. Society ... 

. W. I. Johnson 

„ 8, 9, 10 

Ganmain A, and P, Association 

. J. F. Ashw^ood 

»t LI, 16 

Oootamundra A., P., H., and I. Association .. 

. T. Williams 

„ 15. 15 

Cowra P., A., and H. Association 

. E. W. Warren 

„ 16, i: 

Murrumburrah P., A., and T. Association 

. .1. A. Foley 


Temora P., A , H., and 1. Association 

J. Clark ... 

„ 22,28,24 

fass P. and A. Association 

. W. Thomson 

„ 30, Oct, 1 

Hay P. and A. Association 

. (r, 8. Camden 

Oct. 6, 7 

Hillston P. and A, Society 

. 8. J. Gordon 
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Tweed River Agricultural Society 

. A. E. Budd 

Nov.n, 12 

1915. 



Guyra P., A., and H. Association ,, 

. P. N. Stevenson . 

Feb. S3, 24, 23 

Glenlnnes k Central New England P, & A. Assoc'n 

G. A. IViest 

Mar. 8, 10, II 

Inverell P. and A. Amiciatiou 

J. Mollveen 

„ 17, 18. 19 

Quirindi P., A., and H. Association ... 

H. H. Rourke 

„ 23,24, 
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The Dipping of Sheep in New South 

Wales. 


H. S, MA.IOR, Assistant to thr Sheep and Wool Expert. 

The Minister foi* Agriculture has approved of the recomiiieiidation that the 
infestation of shet'p with Sheep Louse ( 77vWiWf’cV^>,s' a j that^r < phah i. ><) Sheep 
Tick { Mpfophfifffis orl}i( 4 s) be declared a disease uruh'i* Section 3 of the Stock 
Diseases (Tick) Act of llHll. 

Wh(‘n the regulations as framed become law, tlu‘y will give Stock 
Tnsjiectors power, on recidving tin* authority of the (‘hied' Inspector of Stock, 
to comjad own<*rs to dip th(*ir infested sheep ]U*o}>erly untix thi'y l>ecome free 
from th(‘S(* t*\1ernal parasites; ami until dipping can be satisfactorily 
arranged, to take such other m(»asun‘sas tiMiiporary (juarantine. A^c. Tlu'V also 
provide for piuialties for failure to comply. 

The regulations will not jnak(‘ the dipjnng of all theks jn this State 
eompulsorv, and an onvikt need riev(‘r dip his sliee]) so long as lie can satisfy 
th<' authorities tliat his sliei'p an* (‘lean. 

A similar im'asun* is in forc(‘ iii Victoria, Tasmania, and Soutli Australia. 

In England the Sh(‘ep-Dipping Act eame into o}u*ration in ISIS. This 
.specially refcried to .s(*ah. Fora long lime the A(‘t v'as of little service, as 
in many cases Inspectors wi're not appointed, and tlu* dis(*ase went iiuehccked. 
Old reim*dies, such as smearing witli mercurial ointim*nt, were resorded to. 
and many shei'p died of blood ]»oisoning. In the I'arly history of sheep in 
Australia scab was very ])revaleiit, hut hap))ily nothing has heiui heard of it for 
about forty years. There is no r(*ason why ticks and lice should not. bt* 
absolutely wiped out if sheep men will h(*lp the (h»v(*rumeiit in its action. 

At some of the h*ading slmeji shows ticky slieephav(* been exhibited, much to 
the disgust of rival exhibitors wdio hav(* cl(*an shi^ep in adjacent p(uis. Under 
previously existing r(*gulaii<>ns nobody v'as empowered to take any action. 
8uch an occurrence in the future would ri'suh in at least the isolation of the 
affected sheep. 

The doal(*r who buys and trav(*ls sluM'p all over tin* country often makes 
himself obnoxious to many can'ful bnxxlers. In the })ast dirty shei'P have 
IxH'.n brought into cl(‘an country. 1'h(*se are the men whost' actions the 
dipping n'gulatioiiH will givatly check in the near future. 

Distribution of Ticks and Lice in New South Wales. 

Ticks have btM*n known to inf(\st some of our flocks since the inception of 
«bf*-ep-bre(xling. Lice, appanmtly, an* a much more recemt trouble in this 
country. Hitherto the pale colour .ind small si/.t' of the shet'p lous^f* enabled 
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it to BsSoape the observant urn of very many sheep farmers.. They will see the 
sheep biting and rubbing themselves, and only ticks ar^^gspected, when in 
many cases b(3th classes of vermin are active. Unless a iinan knew what to 
look for he would fail to observe the lice against tht* piitk Wakin and on the 
yolky wool. 

Flocks depastured in tin* cold, elevat(‘(l, and generHlly he4,^yy-tinihered 
(particularly stringybark) districts of Xeu South Wales, s(^ein tk> be- niost 
subject to vermin attack. Such districts the Upper Murray and 

all along the Mlop(?3 of the Tablelands, extending from th(» Monartj^ in the 
south to New England in the north. Dipping in these j)arts is carrii^d out 
by most breeders. V>iy few vermin art* found on sheep t)Uton the wes^m 
plains, or west of a line drawn across the iiiaji through Urana, Dubbo, ai\^d 
Moree. Occasionally v ermin are seen in the west, but their appt^aranee is 
doubt due to the immigration of infested Kht*t‘p. The hot and diy ctuidithms 
are unfavourable to ticks and lice. 

Though these vtM'min do not live long off tli<* sheep, camj>ing grounds^ 
rubbing posts, and bits of wool are sources of fre.'^li infection. 

Effect of Vermin on a Sheep and its Wool. 

A sheep attacked by such external parasites does not thrive*, and will 
quickly become languid and amejiiic. Tlie biting of the ticks and lice causes 
the animal to nil) and bite its wool over the seat of irritation. Its ti(‘e<5e 
soon presents a dishevelled appearance. The experienced and keen observ<*r 
will quickly notice the first stages of attack by a little disorder and generally 
a paleness of thfj tips of the wool, even though the attack be (‘onhned to a 
few squan* inches of the skin. A badly infested sheep will quickly fall 
away in condition, and the weight of Urns* will be materially lessened. In 
addition the d(dicate fibre exhibits a weak, thin, '4iungei’-fme ” growth. 
The whole fle^^ce often becomes knotted and slightly felted. There is also 
considerable discoloration caused by dead " yolk, wliicli may sometimes 
result in a light and permanent stain after scoui ing. Tliere s a peeuliar odour 
associated with ‘Hicky” wool, and in the case of \ery bad attacks this odour 
also remains in the wool after scouring. Man\ of the minute black dung 
particles of the parasites, together wdth tin', jnipa* ca.ses, still adhere to the 
wool to indicate t() the ever alert wool-buyer its character, and the wool 
suffers considerably in value. 

The Objects of Dipping. 

Dy dipping is meant tlie thorough imniejsion of a sheep in some liquid 
specific which is strong enough to kill all ticks and lice pr<»sent ; and, owing 
to the retention of chemical dip (dements by the skin, wool, and yolk, to kill 
any ticks and lice wliich subsequently may hatch from live pupie; and also 
to assist a sheej) to resist reinfection from a verm in- infested sheep with 
which it may c-orne into contact. 
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Mor^ver, clipping, if CArried out properly, promotes a clean, healthy, 
active skin, and where such is present a bright, healthy growth of wool is 
assured. The benefits are very apparent at the shearing ten or eleven 
months later. 

There are many out-back pastoralists who, though they have no ticks, 
would dip for other beneficial reasons, were it not for the trouble of bringing 
the flocks to the one centre. The mustering operations on some of these big 
stiitions occupy a period of four or five weeks, and the travelling of sheep 
in this dry country in the heat and dust should always be avoided if possible. 

General Construction of Dips in Use. 

Briefly, a dip consists of a long, narrow swimming bath about 2 feet 
wide and 5 fe<‘t deeji. At the entrance are the forcing pens and race, and 
at the exit are the draining pens. The differences in the construction of 
dips chhdly lie in the arrang(‘inent of the accessory parts. Various schemes 
are us<hI to outwit the sluH'p and bring him to the brink of the bath. 
Slieej) do not take to water ’’ .so readily as other farm .stock. The flock 
NNiil follow a leader to safety or flisaster, and this characteristic is often 
nuuh' full use of. The straight \\alk-iii dip is about the simplest. Here the 
entranc(‘ race and hath art^in the one line, and sheep enter the water from 
the ground level. In tliis case the race should be fhaavd, and occasionally 
swept, as otherwise the sheep will carry into the hatli much dirt from the 
yai’ds. In the sifle-dip the race is elevated and at the .sid(> of the hath. 
The sheep walk to a dead end, hut slip sideways into a basin Ixdow'. A 
pi(HH‘ of bagging reaching down to tiit‘ chute shut< out from tlu‘ shee}>’s 
view the bath below. Many owners prefer a small catching pen built oveT 
one end of the batli. Each sheep is caught and ear<‘fully pushed down an 
incline into the dip. 

Moving ])]atf()nns and elexators are on the markt^t, and s< rve to carry the 
sheep along ami precipitatt^ them into the Imlii. 

Decoy sh(*ep an' sometimes held in a pea placed at the end of the race, 
near the bath. At the dead-end of the side slij» " race this is necessary. 
Much of the success of drafting or dipfung, as legards time, d(*pf*mls on the 
maintenance of a full race of sh(*ep. 

There are a few dips built under co\er inside shearing sheds. The sweat- 
ing pens are utilised as yanks and draining pens, and und('r the battt*ns of 
the draining portions sheets of corrugated iron carry the rJrainagi* btu^k to the 
bath. A few such dips are in use in the lliverina. 

The latest and most unique of dips is tlu' Queensland 8liower Bath 
arrangement. The dip is at present in use on several Queensland stations, 
and is said to be giving exery satisfaction. 

Briefly, the arrangement tonsisis of a scjuare pt'ri largi' enough to hold 
about 200 sheep, over xvhich is a fiat tin nsif closely perforated. The liquid 
is pumped on to the roof, and the sh(‘ep below recidve a shower bath of 
about seven minutes' duration, which time is considei'ed sufflcieni for the 
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thorough saturation of the sheep. This dip is considered very suitable for 
large holdings. The construction is very cheap, and the cost of dipping 
^d. to |d. per sheep. A couple of faults suggest themselves. The shower 
may not reach and sufficiently saturate the under parts of the sheep. The 
belly, flanks, &c., afford good shelter to, and are the first parts attacked by, 
ticks and lice, as these v(*rmiri dislike the sun and light. In addition, foreign 
particles will block the perforations in the r*oof, and render an occasional 
sweeping necessary. 

All dips should be built near the shearing shed, on high ground, even on 
an abrupt ridge, so that the liquid can be syphoned out eiisily. Sometimes 
the floor of the bath is made to slope gradually, in order to give a fall of a 
few indies at one end. A plug is fitted, and from it a pipe, about 3 inches 
in diameter, leads out through the earth to a drain near by. Of course, the 
natural surroundings will not always permit of this emptying a.rrangeraent, 
A fairly big outlet pipe is necessary, as a lot of sediment collects at the 
bottom of the bath, (.-are should bfi taken to ensure that the drainage does 
not flood the pasture or wat(»r to which sheep have free access. 

The bath is usually built of brick and cement, or concrete. In Victoria 
thei*e are^ many wooden dip-baths, which have rendered gocxl service for 
nearly twenty years, and one has In^eii in usi' on a model property in New 
England, New South Wales. 

Mortised pine boards, about 5 inches x 1| inch, are securely nailed to a 
stout hardwood framework. The life of a vooden dip is considerably pro- 
longed by keeping it filled with water for the greater part of the year when 
not in use. In fact, this care is essential Tlie draining jiens, particularly 
in hot districts, should be covered as protection from the sun. The sheep’a 
droppings should not be allowed to reach the bath with th(* liquid from* the 
draining pens. Two little guiley traps will collect this matter. 

Many well-known stud owners in this State dipped their rams and ewes 
intended for show and sale, long before the dipping of the whole flof^k became 
a general practice witli them. For the purpose a tank is sunk into the ground, 
and each sheej? carefully held in the hath for the desired time. 

On the market there are small baths specially constructed of iron or steel 
to suit the requirements of the farmer possessing any number up to alx)ut 
1,500 sheep. 

Opinions differ greatly as to the length of swim necessary. Apart from 
the consistency of the dip mixture, the effectiveness of the oi>eration depends 
not so much on the distance the sheep have to swim as on the duration of 
immersion. A long bath is more expensive ; it also holds more liquid. For 
these reasons shoi’t swims are given, hut the sheep are delayed in the bath 
by the use of the crutch.’^ 

When to Dip. 

A pei'iod of one minute is considered necessary for the immersion, and 
during that time each sheep should, in turn, be ducked under. Sheep 
should not he dipped until they have sufficient growth of wool to carry 
some of the dip ingiedwjnts, and also to protect the skin. 
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A Merino can be effectively dipped earlier after shearing than a cross- 
bred, because the wool of the former is fine, dense, and more yolky, in con- 
sequence of which the residue of the dip liquid will be held better. For the 
same reason a hand-shorn sheep can be dipped soonci- “ off-shears ” than a 
machine-shorn sheep. Crossbreds are more easily managed, and swim 
better than Merinos. 

For convenience, a feW of the bigger stations dip straight off-shears ; but 
this practice cannot be recommended. To the man possessing anything up 
to 10,000 sheep, a second mustering of the flocks shortly after shearing does 
not involve so much labour and time as in the case of a big pastoralist 
owning, say, ten times that number. The best authorities assert that Merinos 
should be dipped from one month to six weeks after shearing, and cross- 
breds about two months after. 

Precautions in Dipping. 

The liquid capacity of the bath should be accurately gauged, and after 
measuring out the proportional amount of jK)wder or concentrated liqiiii^l, 
every care should be taken to mix as prt'scribfid. Very serious losses are the 
n'Hult of careless calculations. For preference use rain water instead of that 
from creeks and springs, as the latter sometimes carry large quantities of lime 
or iron, consequently the water will be “ hard, and as such will lack the 
piuietrating power of ‘'soft ” water. “ Hard water renders the mixing of 
many dips more diflicult, and will sometinies make the wool harsh. 

There is a danger of sheep swallowing too much of some dipping pre- 
parations, and thus being poisoned. 

As sheep are usually dipped alx^ut a month after shearing, all cuts by then 
will have healed. When sheep are dipped diiectly after shearing tliere 
is always a danger of blood poi.soniiig through the" broken skin. Deaths are 
sometimes attributed to this, but are unable to confirm the reports, as no 
post Tnortem examinations or laboratory tests have been mtide. Concerning 
the danger of dipping sheep suffering from grass-seed perforations of the 
skin, a practical pastoralist has ventilated his opinion. He states inter alia : — 

“ Thej*e would be no danger in running sheep through a good arsenical 
dip, properly mixed and stirred, if they were suffering from sores caused 
through grass-seed. 

“ The arsenical dip acts as an antiseptic ; and, though it may make sheep 
very badly affected with grass-seed somewhat sore, there is pi’actically no 
danger.’’ 

The agitation of the liquid caused by the struggling sheep will send to the 
surface a frothy scum, which sliould be skimmed off before renewing opera- 
tions after meal hours or smokos.” Again, no matter what care is taken, 
a certain amount of filth from the yard.s and draining pens finds its way into 
the bath. 

Dust in Wool. 

One great point generally overlooked by those who dip is the amount of 
dust, sand, <fec., held in the short wool at the usual dipping time, summer. 
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Anyone who has had practical experience in wool-scouring, or has even 
washed little* samples of wool, can vouch for the extraordinary amount of 
dirt which tlie tips of the wool hold, ami which to the layman may ap|)ear 
only as so much discoloration. During the dipping much of this earthy 
matter is washed out, and mixes with the dip solution. Thus, foreign matter 
is constantly accumulating, and the strength of the dip is l)eing weakened. 
The bath should be emptied and thoroughly cleaned ‘when it is apparent that 
the liquid is heavily laden with filth. Sheep emerging from this admixture 
carry on their backs rnui'h of this harmful matter, which settles on the skin 
and dries into the wool. This is the cause of ‘‘ Dip-stained Wool.” Th<* tip 
is not only discoloured, but sometimes the staple is decidedly tender at a 
point along its length corresponding to the length of wool on th(‘ sheep at 
dipping time. Owing to this fault the wool on hundreds of sheep in the one 
flock is considerably depreciated in value. A short bath will naturally 
require a clean-out more often than a long bath. 

From the draining pens the sheep should be released into a clean, sheltered 
paddock. Choose bright, sunny days for the work, and on no account 
should cold, wet sheep be left in a shed over-nigh t. Tt costs from Jd, to ”d. 
ptu* head to dip sheep, and, when properly carried out, no other operation on 
the sheep run shows such overwhedming advantages for the outlay. 

From a booklet issued by a firm of dip manufacturers the following 
maxims are extra<*ted as being worthy of the fulle.st consideiation : — 

Freedom from vermin depends not only on the dip, but the thoroughness in the use 
of it. 

Driving sheep immediately before or after dipping is mainly the cause of mishaps. 
Long fleeces increase these risks. 

If heavy rain should fall upon newly-dipped sheej) before the dip has dried, the dip is 
apt to be wa.slied out. 

Do not overcrowd the draining pens, especially in hot weather. 

Sheep would scald if expersed to very hot sun after dipping in pUTC water only. 

As soon as ewes are shorn, imrasites will leave them for the more protective covering 
on their lambs (if unshorn). 

Lambs require effective protection like grown sheep. 

Don t rush the sheep through. Give the dip time to reach the disease <»r insectR. 

An axiom in dipping »hee]> is that increase of strength can never make amends for 
insufficient immersion. 


External Parasites in Sheep. 

MAX HENRY. B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

lx Australia we arr* fortunate in tliat wehave eradicated the most destructive 
parasite which affects sheep externally, the mite which causes ‘‘ Scab,*^ but 
uiifortiinately, we have still in this country two parasites which cause a 
certain amount of preventable loss, and, lest they should eventually cause 
serious loss, it is desirable that steps should be taken to control them. 
They can be effectively dealt with on ilie same jirinciple as Scab, by dipping 
and, where necessary, quarantining. The two iiavasites are generally referred 
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to as " Lice ” and Ticks* The louse which affects sheep 'is known as 
Trichodectes Bp1taer<>(^epknlu8^ and is a small 8ix-lejL,'ged parasite with a blunt 
hear!, brownish white in colour, living on the df^bris and scurf of the skin, and 
by its pn^sence and biting causes a considerable amount of irritation, leading 
the infested animal to rub and bite at the wool. In some cases where infesta- 
tion is serious, the presence of these lice leads to (unaeiation and general 
unthriftiness, and the wool is t/Orn and broken to such an extent that the 
tliseavse may he mistaken for Scab. The so-called Tick is in reality a wingless 
ffy, scientifically known as Mfilophaguft orinm^ and is a reddish brown 
inst^'t about J of an inch long, with six legs, drawing its nourishment 
from the yolk of the w^ool, debris of the skin, and the blood which it 
causes t(» flow by its bite.s, the itching following which causes a good deal of 
irritation. 

Hh(H'p affectf^l with Lice and Ticks very readily pass on the infestation to 
clean stock with whi(*h they may come in contact, and it is otily in this way, 
or through the infestation of sheep sheds, sheep trucks, and yards, that the 
flisease is spread. Already two Australian States have taken action with a 
view of controlling and endeavouring to eradicate the.se pests. In Victoria 
a (Compulsory Sheep Dipping Act is in force, and in the Annual Report for 
1912 the Chief Inspector of Stock of South Australia says, referring to 
lice: — 

Last year I estimated the annual loss to the State in wool at close on £10,000, but I 
now believe this lar l>elow the par, Jis lice have, I regret to say, been discovered by the 
Inspectors over a much wider area than previously, and many thousands of sheep will 
only yield poor clips of low value. It is extraonlinary that owners should have to be 
forced into dipping their Hocks when it means so much to them financially. 

In Now South Wales we w’ould not app(mr to be infested to the same 
extent, but th(*re is no doubt that the Sheep Louse in particular is spreading, 
and the ill-effects due to it are being noticed in various parts of the country. 
It would appear desirable that the matter should be tiiken in hand now, with 
a view to preventing it from gaining a serious bold on our flocks. 

The dipping of sheep infestol with these parasites is Ijest carried out soon 
after shearing, as the medicament used can thtm penetrate right through the 
wool and destroy all tlie parasites present. Many effective and well- 
recognised dipping medicaments are on the market, but the most eflicacious 
are the arsenical dips. Some care is required in handling them, as if sheep are 
put through which have been badly cut about with shears, and while the cuts 
are not healed, a certain amount of arsenic may be absorbed through the 
wounds, while, with careless handling, fatalities may occur both amongst 
sheep and lambs. Dipping should not be carried out in cold, wet weather, as 
the sheep may suffer from its effects, contract pneumonia, and die, while 
there is a certain amount of risk in dipping sheep straight from the shears, 
although in many cases it is done, and no injury found to occur. 
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The Rcapcr-Thrcshcr* 

J. W. SHAW, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture. 

The Reaper-Thresher, better known perhaps as, and most commonly termed^ 
the ** header/’ is a comparatively new harvesting machine, which prior to the 
year 1910 was practically unknown in the wheat-growing districte of this 
State. In that year a number of the machines were distributed throughout 
the main wheat districts, and although farmers appeared to favour the 
principle on which the machine worked, the opinion seemed general that 
many alterations and improvements were necessary. Each year a number 
of alterations have been made, and the machines appear to be becoming more 
popular from year to year. 

Perhaps the first main difference betweem these machines and a harvester 
is that the heads, instead of being strippi^d or combed off as with a harvester, 
are cut off by means of a knife, which is worked at the rear of the comb. 
This knife is worked on a similar principle to the knife on an ordinary 
reaper and hinder. The straw is drawm through the comb until tlic^ heads, 
assisted by the reel (which revolves at alnnit the same speed as the machine 
moves through the crop), comes in contact with the knife. The fact of the 
heads bfung cut off greatly lessens the draught, as the crop cannot pull heavily 
upon the comb. Should the ground l)e soft, or the straw at all weak, the 
wheat is not pulled up by the roots and choked in the comb. When the crop 
is dirty with thistles or other weeds, there is not the choking in the comb 
that takes place when the heads are stripped or combed off. 

When the heads are cut they are carried by means of the reel on to the 
conveyors at the rear of the comb. These conveyors are made of canvas, 
and work in a very similar way to the jdatform canvas on a binder. This 
platform is on roller.s, and carries the heads along to a feeder, where they are 
evenly forced into the threshing drum. The drum on the reaper-thresher is 
very large, and by means <»f pinions can be altered and made to travel faster 
or slower to meet varying conditions. A second drum, or really a cavings 
thresher, is placed at the rear of the machine to re thresh any broken beads 
which may liave <;scaped the first threshing. 

By means of straw walkers the straw is taken from the threshing drum 
and thrown out at the side of the machine at the rear of the grain wheel. 
Hie grain falls on to a graded pan situated beneath the walkers^ where it feeds 
evenly on to the riddles, and is winnowed. The grain is then carried by 
means of elevators up into the grain Ixix, which has a capacity of five bags. 

The machine takes an 8 feet cut, and with two average teams of, say, five 
horses each, in a fair crop, from 15 to 20 acres may be harvested in a day. 
There is very little waste of grain as compared with some other harvesters, 
and the lightness of draught, and its power to deal with a weedy crop, make 
it a most valuable addition to the wheat-grower’s plant. 

A number of farmers object to the width of the machine, necessitating 
wide gateways. By altering the gi-ain wheel the width of the machine may 
be lessened, but unless this is done it requires a space of not less than 
18 feet. This difficulty can be overcome, however, by placing the machine 
on a kind of sledge, and drawing it through the gate sideways on. 
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The Reaper-Thresher in a good crop of Cleveland Wheat. 
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Wheat Straw Breaking Down through 
Contortion or through the attack 
of Insects* 

G. P. OARNELL-SMITH, B.Sc.» F.I.G, P.C.S., Biologist. 

Skv^bral cases came under notice during the past season in which wheat straw 
had buckled or twisted in its growth, as if constricted or hindered in its 
normal rate of extension. A kink in the straw resulted, and, as it ripened, 
the wind caused the affe<;ted straw to break at the weak point, the result 
being that the crop .sometimes looked as if people had been trampling reck- 
lessly through it. 

The appeiirance of the affected straw is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Mr. Pridham, Plant Breeder, reported the occurrence of wheat so 
affected at Nyngan, where held plots of Stein wedel showed many of the 
straws broken down ; at Wagga, where two selected bulk sowings, the one 
of Ryrner, the other of Bobs, were affected ; and at Cowra, in the case 
of two ci'ossbred wheats which appeared to have strong straws. The par- 
ticular character of the straw seemed to be of little importance, for the 
wheats at Nyngan and Cowra had strong straw, while those at Wagga were 
inclined to be weak. 

Two explanations have been offered of the cause of this kinking of wheat 
straw, viz., that it is due to the attack of insects, or that it is due to dispro- 
portionate growth in one direction as contrastt^d with that in another. 

Wheat affected similarly to that above described was reported from Carra- 
thool and Denilitjuin in 1900 {Agricultural Gazette^ vol, XI, p. 1169). 

Mr. Froggatt visited the former place, and found that instead of the 
Hessian fly (as had been suspected), the damage was caused by Aphidw, 

These insects attacked the wheat stalk when about 6 inches high, sheltered in 
the enveloping flag, sucked up the sap on one side, and caused the young wheat 
stem to bend over or to twist almost into a knot before shooting again. 

The aphides were subsequently destroyed by parasites; the wheat then 
shot up, but when about 4^ feet high, and when the heads wei^e fllling, the 
weight caused many of the stalks that had been attacked by apKides to 
break off where the stems wore twisted. 

Specimens of straw affected in the season 1912-13 did not reveal the 
presence of any aphides or of any fungus disease when examined at the 
Biological Branch, neither were aphides observed attacking the wheat crops 
at Nyngan, Wagga, or Cowra during this year. 
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Mr. Maiden, Government Botanist, who examined some of the affected 
stems, stated in his report, It will be noticed that buckling takes place 

nearer the lower nodes, that 
is, in the region of the greatest 
restriction of growth, A phe- 
nomenon of this kind is called 
‘^contortion” by Masters 
(Vegetable Teratology, page 
316), and is defined as fol- 
lows : — “ An irregular twist- 
ing or lien ding of the stem or 
branches, the inducing causes 
being often some restriction 
to growth in cei*tain dinjc- 
tions, or the undue or dis- 
proportionate growth in one 
direction as contrasted with 
that in another.” 

Unfortunately the kinking 
of wheat straw, due to the 
attack of aphides, or due to 
an abnormal growth contin- 
gent on an irregular rainfall, 
does not admit of the applica- 
tion of remedial measures. 

Mr. Pridham hcM called at- 
tention to another abnormal 
growth, seen in some seasons 
when late rains come, viz., 
the formation of additional 
spikelets in the ear, giving it 
a crowded appearance. Seeds 
planted from these ears do not 
again produce ears with addi 
tional spikelets unless identi 

^ ^ . V ,. 1 . - similar weather condi 

Fortloni of WliMt Straw, ihowing buBkliiif near th» . . . 

lower 11040I. tiom occur during growth. 
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Harvest Reports — Season J913-J4. 

GLEN INNES EXPERIMENT FARM. 


R. H. OENNYS, Manager. 

Harvest was concluded on the 1 2th February last. The results are con- 
sidered very satisfactory, in face of the fact that a hailstorm on 13th 
December destroyed many bushels of wheat and oats. 

Frosts were experienced on several nights both in Octobcu* and November, 
and did slight damage to the wheat crops. Haynes’ Blue Stem showe<i 
distinct signs of cutting, whilst Ghjnoa beside it escaped it altogether. 

Cultivation. 

The land, where practicable, was worked thus ; Ploughed, then cultivated 
with spring-tooth cultivator, finally sown with disc drill, and where required 
manure was sown with the seed at from 50 lb. to 75 1}>. per acre. The 
av'erage sowing was I bushel of wheat and 1 1 bushels of oats per acre for 
grain, and about J a bushel more per acre for hay — if sown very early a 
little less, and if sown \ery late a little more. 

Lessons of the Season. 

Early sowing of most varieties, whei’e practical >I(% is of great importance, 
both as regards the quantity and often (on account of th(* fieedom froJii rust, 
ike.) the quality of the hay and grain yielde<J. This yem-’s re.sults of 
Algerian oats confirms ilds : — 

Early s(ANu ... ... (>2 bushels per acre. 

Midsemson ... ... ... oiS 

X^att* ... ... ... ... 31 fy 

These otits were in ai*eas of 30 acivs, 9 acren, and 40 acres resp(‘ctively. 
As to other conditions, tlit two first were in about tlic same quality of land, 
both btdng manured with 7 1 lb. of superphosphate. The lastnamed (40 aci*es) 
w^aa considered richer oat land and was not manured. It was evident, 
however, that the early sowing was mainly responsddt' for the inereaseii 
yields. This does not dispai*age the value of superphosphate, for in the 
poorer and medium soils we have shown its value on many occasions. To 
escape the wet season (generally January and February) an early harvest is 
essential under the conditions prevalent in New England. 

The hay crops, which were all sown early, are still in stacks. It is 
estimated that the oaten hay from the Demonstration Area will average fully 
21 tons bo the acre. The wheaten hay - all Haynes' Blue 8tenwwas taken 
from very tall crops and was cut just after the flowering stage. It is (esti- 
mated to yield op the average 2 tons per acre. The total yield of hay is 
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calculated to be about 240 tons. Approximately, 1,300 bushels of wheat 
and 4,250 bushels of oats have been thrashed. 

White Tartarian oats for hay or chaff generally grows very well in this 
d.istrict, but the fact that it is smut-liablo and less palatable to stock than 
Algc^rian makes it less desirable than the latter, which has never been smutty 
here. Algerian, however, in poor hungry land does not grow very tall, and a 
taller-growing variety should be substituted. 

The wheat in the Demonstration Area yielded, approximately, as follows : — 
Florence 30 bushels per aci*e. Thcw ... ... 2 1 bushels per acre. 

Genoa .. 28 „ Haynes’ Blue Stem 18 „ 

Haynes’ Blue Stem shelled a good deal more than the others in this group. 

In another paddock, about a mile away, 13|^ acres of Genoa yielded 
26 bushels per acre, though much grain was shelled by hail when ripe. This 
yield is regarded as very creditable, as the larger portion was sown on heavy 
black soil. 

In a roughly-cleared area (intended for grasses after two years’ cropping) 
the yield of Genoa was considerably lighter, viz., 12 bushels per acre. This 
area had IxHui ploughed in June and July, then cultivated with a two-way 
disc and immediately sown. A further cause of this low yield was the fact 
that the hailstorm mentioned above was much more destructive on this part 
of the Farm. 

Both Genoa and its sister, Florence, promise very well for hay and grain 
in New England, but the former has had the larger and longer test in the 
field. This variety, however, should be sown earlicn* than Florence, as the 
latter is a very quick inaturer, and should not be sown tootjarly. Both these 
wheats are good smut re.si8tors and grain yielders, but are not v(»ry strong 
flour wheats, though the percentage of their flour is good and its colour is 
excellent. Thew always finds a ready sale for sowing for green feed in 
coastal and other districts. 

No bunt was pr<‘sent on the Farm this year, but the practice of thoroughly 
bluestoning all su8C(3ptihl(i varieties, such fis Thew, is strongly advised. 

Rainfall table is appended. 


-January 

No. of Wot Days. 
10 

PointB. 

25] 

Frosts. 

0 

February 

6 

62 

0 

March 

8 

485 

1 (27th) 

April 

12 

125 

1 (27th) 

May 

17 

480 

12 

June 

15 

460 

15 

July 

11 

127 

15 

August 

3 

60 

22 

September 

9 

221 

14 

October 

10 

366 

2 

November 

4 

161 

1 (13th) 

December 

7 

538 

0 

Total Points... ... 3,326 

Very dry from 2nd November to 10th 

December. 
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No. of Wet Days. Points. Frosts. 


1914. — January 

13 

426 

0 

February 

10 

256 

0 

March (to 26th) 

19 

G79 

0 

Total Points. 


.. 1,361 



The average yearly rainfall for the last four years was 3,138 points. 


BATHURST EXPERIMENT FARM. 

R. W. PKACOC^K. Manager. 

Generally speaking each season brings its problenjs, and the one under 
review was not an exception in this respect. Owing to the many factors not 
under control, and which are so variable, rarely does one season prove the 
counterpart of any of its predecessors. Farm practice is based upon a 
general knowledge of the conditions, and the doing of things to give maxi- 
mum returns and a minimum of disappointments. 

During the season the returns must In? considered good under the con- 
ditions, yet the returns, as judged by pre-harvest appearances, were 
disappointing. Such was not confined to this Farm or district, hut was the 
prevalent note tliroughout practically the whole of the wheat belt. 

The crops dealt with are those of the Demonstration Area (which is 
separate from the Experiment Areas), and were in the main growm upon 
commercial lines ; as such they are of 8pt‘cial interest to the fanner. The 
returns were highly profitable. A few varieties were added, of which pure 
seed was required, which otherwise would not have appeared if worked 
solely upon commercial lines. 

Tho system of farming followed u])oii this area is a mixed one, sheep being 
grazed in conjunction with the growth of main winter cereals. 

Rotation. 

The combination referred to allows of a profitable crop rotation, in this 
instance a two-course one. The area is practically divided into two portions, 
one being under main cereal crops and the other under fodder crops for the 
sheep the same year. The portion under main cereal crops in one year is 
brought under fodder crops the next. 

Short Fallow. 

This system allows of a short fallow of approximately five months pre- 
ceding the main cereal crops. This short fallow conserves moisture, and 
allows of considerable quantities being carried over to augment the rainfall 
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throughout the crops’ growing season. Generally speakings such is necessary 
to obtain maximum yields. During the fallow jienod, owing in some 
measure to the moisture conserved and to the killing of weeds, plant-food 
material is rendered available, which materially assists the .early growth of 
the crops which follow. 

Alternating Fodder Crop. 

The fodder crop is sown from the middle of February to early March, and 
consists of rape and Cape barley, or rape and Algerian oats in alternate 
drills. These mixtures have proved excellent in the past, and are fed-off 
for about fiv(» months, approximately from the middle of May to the middle 
of October. The stock are then removed, and before the barley, rape, <kc.^ 
can produce seeds, the land is ploughed and l(*ft fallow until the following 
March or April, when the main crops arc sown.^ Throughout the fallow 
period, if rain induces weeds they are destroyed by skim ploughing, as it is 
imperative that all wtMxls should he destroyed ; otluTwise fallowing is in no 
small measure a farce. The weeds pump out Tuoisture and lock up j)lant-fc)od 
material, the opposite of which should be aimed at. 

The whole of the ar<?a placed under main cereal crops for 1913 was treated 
as above*, and the conserved moisture unquestionably materially incr<^a«t*d 
the yields, and assiste^d the rainfall throughout the crops’ growing pt^riod. 

Plant Diseases. 

The conditions appeared to favdur the diHcase “ Take-all,” wliich seriously 
reduced the yield in paddocks Nos. 6 and 11. Algerian oats are being grown 
more extensively in the rotations for both grain and hay to keep this in 
check. It is important to note that the disease was found ’during the year 
to attack the oats, but not to the extent to which wheats are affected. 


Rainfall. 


TJie rainfall for the year was 19*79 inches, and this, when taken with the 
low rainfall of 1912, viz., 17 inches, proved inadequate. The distribution 
was faulty. Good rains fell during the autumn, and ensured a good vigorous 
start, and further good falls occuri’ed in October, which were decidedly 
beneficial. The very dry NovemVjer and Dec*ember, together with the higli 
temperatures, reduced the yields considerably, practically all the crops yielding 
below expectations. 


The monthly falls w< 


re as follow 


January 

161 points. 

July 

74 points. 

February 

... 80 


August 


March... 

... 299 

i} 

.Sept(unl)er ... 

ir,9 „ 

April ... 

... 241 

tf 

October 


May . . . 

... 278 

99 

November ... 

42 „ 

June . , . 

... 182 

f» 

Decern tier . , . 

75 „ 
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Haonring. 

The practice followed i» to manure the fodder crops with 56 lb. of super- 
phosphate per acre, and to give a further dressing of 30 lb. per acre to the 
main cereal crop at seeding. 

Check strips were left to ascertain the effect of the dressing at seeding 
time. 

In the case of the oat crop, 56 lb. of superphosphate was added when 
sowing. 

A table showing the comparative results of the manured and unmanured 
portions is appended. 

Tablk showing beneficial results of manuring with Superphosphate. 


racldock. j Crop. 

Manured. 

I'nmanured. 

1 

1 Differenee due to 

1 Superphosphate. 

f 

. 1 

1 bus 

lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

6 ' Cleveland Wheat 

.. i 30 

40 

2.3 20 

7 20 

11 Federation ,, 

1 

• 1 

0 

19 

0 

2 0 

12 , Algerian Oats ... 

. ; 5fi 

0 

47 

0 

; 9 0 


General Besults. 

The highest yield was given by Marshall’s No. 3, viz., 30 bushels. Un- 
fortunately our standard, Cleveland, was not grown in the same paddock to 
compare with it. Algerian oats avt»rag(*d 45 bushels per acre, and the 
Algerian oaten hay yielded up to 3 tons p*r acre. The average yield of 
wheat was 21 bushels, and of .oats 45 bushels. 

Varieties. 

The three main varieties recommended for the district are — Cleveland for 
early sowing, Fedemtion for mid-season, and Bobs for late, sowing. 

Cleveland proved the best of the three mentioned. Marshalls No. 3 
and Rymer gave excellent returns in paddock No. 11, but unfortunately no 
Cleveland was sown in the paddock to allow of comparison, • They also 
were not strictly eoniparable with either Federation or Bobs. 

Foatures of the Season. 

The outstanding features of the season were the favourable seeding period 
and satisfactory early development due to a favourable winter period much 
milder than during normal sf»asons, the excellent promise of the crops, 
which was not realised owing to the dry and hot weather experienced during 
the early summer, and the prevalence of Take-all,*’ which materially reduced 
the wheat yields, the seasonal conditions appearing to favour the disease. 

On the following page will be found a tabulated statement of the ivaat- 
ment, yields, "Jkc, 



Demonstration Area, Bathurst Experiment Farm, 1918. 
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Drought-resistant Grasses and Fodder 

Plants* 

E, BREAK WELL, B.A., B.St-., Agrostologist. 

The exceptionally dry summer through which the interior of New South 
Wales has just passed provided a go<Hl opportunity of investigating those 
plants which best endui'ed the dry conditions. 

It was noticed that of the grasses and other fodder plants growing at the 
Experiment Farms the following, tabulated in order of drought-resistance, 
were tlu‘ most prominent : — 

Grasses — 

Panicurn Indbosum (Wagga, Bathurst, and Cowra). 

Panicum '^yrolutum — Coolah grass (Wagga, Bathurst, and Nyngan). 
Andropogon hombycinuH — Silky lieads (Wagga). 

Alldr opogon mtenmdins — Rare Blue grass (Cowra and Nyngan). 
Andropogon erianthoides — Satin top grass (Cowra). 

Panicum flamdum — (Cowni, Bathurst and Wagga). 

Chloria gayana — Rhodes grass (^^"agga, Nyngan and Cowra). 

Poa arachnifera — Texas Blue grass (Cowra and Bathurst). 

Fodder Plants — 

Medicago media — Sand Lucerne (Wagga and Nyngan). 

Poterwm sangiiisorha — Sheep’s Burnet (Wagga). 

Vicia danycarpa — (Bathurst). 

Grasses. 

Panicum hulbomm, — This is a grass introtluced from America, and showing 
out favourably at the Farms mentioned alxive. It is a very .succulent grass, 
a heavy seeder, and establishes itself readily by root planting. 

Panicum prolutum is a native grass, of gO(Ki sucoulent growth, and a 
heavy seeder. It germinates readily from set^i at Nyngan Experiment 
Farm, but root planting hod to be i*esort6d to at Wagga and Bathurst . 

Andropogon homhycinuis (Silky heads). — This is one of the finest of the Blue 
grasses. It makes much more growth than Andropogon sericeus (Queensland 
Blue grass), and, as already stated, is eminently suitable for dry country. 

Andropogon intermedins, — A fine plot of this grass may bo seen at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural (.College, and appears as well adapted to the wn- 
ditions existing there as to those of the interior. The grass is characterised 
by the big clumps it produces, and by its fine broad leaf. Unfortunately, 
seed planting has so far been rather unsuccoRsful, but the grass is readily 
propagated by^ root planting. 
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Andropogon erianthoides (Satin Top grass).— This is somewhat similar to 
Andkopogon hombycinm in appearance and habits and, like the latter, is 
particularly adapted to dry weather conditions. 

Fanicum flavicbim, — This ^rass and Fanicum prolutnm are, so far, the 
two most favourable native Panic gmsscis experimented with. The former 
has a fine succulent growth, a broad leaf, and is veiy palatable. It is a 
heavy seeder, but little data are available as to its success from the sowing of 
seed. It propagates itself readily by root planting. 

Rhodes grass, although remaining practically dormant during exces-sively 
dry conditions, will retain its verdure remarkably well, and will very quickly 
respond to rain. It can be r(?commended for most of the light soils of the 
interior. 

Texas Blue grass, for an introduced grass, stands dry weathesr conditions 
very well at the Farms mentioned. It has a great reputation in America, 
Unfortunately, it is a shy seeder, and is generally propagated by root 
planting. The roots have a creeping habit, and the plants, under suitable 
conditions, quickly cover a large area of land. 

Fodder Plants. 

Sand Lucerne, during last summer, proved to he more dn)ught“rpsistant 
than Tam worth lucerne at Wagga and Nyngan. This lucerne originated as 
a cross between the yellow-flowered lucerne (Medicago fahata) and the 
common lucerne (Medicago aativa), and in power of drought-resistance 
exhibits the characteristics of the former. It also differs from the ordinary 
lucerne in having a procumbent growth, thus being adapted more for pasture 
than for hay. Its procumbent habit renders it a poorer seeder than 
Tamworth lucerne. 

Sheep’s Burnet has proved to be an extremely drought-resistant |jlant at 
Wagga Experiment Farm. It makes growth right throughout the year. 

yicia daaycarpa. — This is a vetch lately intrcxluced and showing gocxl 
promise at Hawkesbury Agricultural College and the Yanco and Bathurst 
Experiment Farms. It proved to be remarkably drought-resistant at BathUrst 
Experiment Farm during the recent summer. 


Ostrich Farming. 

A CORRESPOJTDKNT who had perused Mr. J. E. Cairnes’ article on Ostrich 
Fanning, asked what districts would be suitable for the industry. 

In reply, Mr. T. J. Herbert, Advisory Expert in Ostrich Farming, stated 
that he considered that the w^estern, north-western, and Kiverina districts 
are most suitable. The artesian belt is strongly lecomrnended, as the land is 
cheap, and fodder can be grown by irrigation for young birds during drought 
time. For a man with limited capital, the Yanco Irrigation Area is well 
adapted for ostricli farming. 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South Wales* 

[Continued from page 292.] 


WALTER W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., Government Kniomologiat. 

89. The Pheasant Coucal or Scrub Pheasant 

{CentropuB phattianm). 

The popular name of scrub pheasant is a very unfortunate one for this- 
cunous bird, which has nothing in coiniuon with the true pheasant, except 
some likeness in coloration of its plumage. 

By classificiition and structure it is a cuckoo, but in its habits it differs 
from its nearest relations, for instead of the hen laying her eggs in the nests 
of otJier birds she constructs a large dome-shaped nest of her own, with an 
opening on either side, so that her head sticks out of the front door, and her 
long tail stands out through the back entrance. The nest is usually place<l in 
a tuft of long grass carefully concealed from view, and contains from three to 
five eggs, very round, dull white, and, as Gould says, somewhat like those 
of a cormorant.’’ 

Tliough the Pheasant Coucal ranges as far south as our Illawarra scrubs, 
it is a rare bird until one gets much further north, and most of the writer’s 
experiences with it have been in the North Queensland brushes and the 
coastal districts of north-west Australia. Its natural home is in marshy 
or swarnj>y land where there is plenty of co^ er, but it also frequents the 
banks of creeks and rivers. Usually found upon the ground, when one is 
travelling through the bush, they fly up into the nea?’est tree with a 
frightened squeak, and with a series of flying jumps get up to the topmost 
branches. 

Their powerful fi^et are admirably adapted for the life they lead upon the 
ground scratching over the rubbish. They aie omnivorous in their diet, and 
though (‘hiefly insectivorous nothing coine.«5 amiss to them. 

Tlie members of the genus Oentropm (which is a compound Greek word 
meaning “ spine foot,” in allusion to the large claw oii the hind toe) are a 
curious group of bir<ls distributed over the greater part of Afri(^a, India, 
China, and Malaysia to Australia. The typical Indian species is a large 
bird over 2 feet in length to the tip of its tail. When describing our species 
Stephens called it Ouculus phaBianus^, but Illiger created the present genus 
for an African species, so our binl came under the same heading. 

The plate reproduced is copieil from Gouki, and there is no need with it to 
give a description of the bird, but it might be remarked that the nuiles are 
usually smaller than the females, and much darker in their plumage. The 
inner one in the plate reproduced is the male. 
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40. The Bronze Cuckoo {Chakococcy.c (Lamprococcyx) plttgoms\ 

Australia is rich in tl)e number of species of cuckoos in her bird fauna, 
but most of them are shy, retiring birds that are seldom noticed by the 
casual observer. 

This pretty little cuckoo is one of the l)est known of the family from its 
habit of coming into <mr gardens and orchaitls looking for insects. It is a 
great favourite with the vine-growers, because it is one of the very few birds 
that will eat the vine-moth caterpillar {Agarista glycine), which often does 
60 much damage to the foliage and young grapes in the early part of the 
season. 

It is not uncommon alx)ut the suburban gardens near Sydney, but is 
a quiet, shy bird, liitting about among the vines and trees hunting for 
insects, seldom when feeding giving its gentle whistle-like call note. 
Wheelwright, author of the “Bush Wanderings of a Naturalist,” published 
in 1861, gives many notes on the birds in Victoria, and says : “ The bronze 
cuckoos were very cojnmon in the honeysuckle scrub ; they have a very loud 
cry for their size, resembling that of th(‘ English >^Tyneck.” The female 
has the trt»e cuckoo instinct of finding a foster-mother for her offspring, and, 
laying aside all motherly feelings, hunts round until she finds the nest of 
either the little '‘blue wren or the “silver- eye/’ in which she places her 
olive-green eggs, and flies away with no family caies to worry her. 

Like many of the other cuckoos, however, slie has a large list of other 
small birds that she favours with her eggs. Canipbidl says, “She usually 
chooses the covered-iii nests of tiie Acanthizae (Tits) tribe, but other species 
of builders of dome-shaped or secluded nests an* chosen,” and be gives a list 
of twenty-seven small birds, of various families, in the nests of wliich this 
cuckoo’s eggs have btH^n recorded. 

In this bird the scientific, as well as the popular, name is well chosen, as 
the generic name is composed of two Greek words {Lampro coccyx), the first 
meaning shining and the second a cuckoo ; it has, how^ever, been recently 
placed in the allied genus Ghal cococcyx, but is better known under the old 
name. 

In the bronze cuckoo we have a very friendly and useful bird in our 
gardens and orchards, but its value is discounted to a great extent from the 
fact that it is a parasite in the nests of so many other useful little binls, 
the baby cuckoo generally living at the expense of its foster brothers and 
flistej's. 
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“THE PHEASANT COUCAL.’’ 

C e n f ro pun phom' a n ua . 

Dark form, male; lighter-colouretl, female. 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South Wades. 

“THE BRONZE CUCKOO/^ 

Chalcococeyjr (^La nt prococcyx) playo^us 

Young, t'einale 
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Field Experiments with Wheat* 

WAGGA EXPERIMENT FARM, 1913. 

H. BARTLETT, Experimentalist. 

The Season. 

(The Experiments Supervision Committee, under whose control these experi- 
ments are being conducted, wish to draw the attention of farmers to the 
fact that final conclusions cannot yot bf* drawn from ihest^ trials, as they 
have' only been conducted for a few years. Ijater, when n^sults for, say, five 
years are available, a summary will be prepared, as .sufficient evidence should 
then l)e available to enable conclusions to l>e formed. Meanwhile it is felt 
that the public aie entitled to know the results obtained each year.) 

'Che season of 1U13 cannot be classc^d as ideal. It was certainly favour- 
abl(j for the crops sown during April ; but the later the crops were sown the 
more di.sappointing the yield became. Although the fallows were well 
worked, the suV)Soil contained but little moisture, as ruin did not fall in 
abundance during the suniiner months. 

The soil Nvas in ideal condition for sowing, light ,surfac(‘ .showers supplying 
the necessary moisture for germination. Similar showers cumtinued to fall 
till September, when the cr<>ps look<^l particularly promising ; but with the 
advent of diy conditions the later sown crops made but little hea<lway, 
whilt* the early sown ones, wdth their greater root system, manage<l to keep 
growing, 

llot, drying winds during Octol)t‘r w^ere the cause of parts of heads of 
the latt* sown crops being burnt. In many cases more than half the spikelets 
w’ere destroy(‘d. 

The above (jonditions are alisolutcly the rev erse of 1912, and show how' 
the results jnay vary according to the s(‘uson. A summary from four years^ 
experiments has been prepared, which may of help in arriving at conclu- 
sions ; although the greater the number of years in whiclj the experiments 
arc‘ conducted, the nu^re ndiable the information w ill ix?come. 

Distribution of Rain during 1913. 

Total Rainfall for Year 1913 l(v.‘U) inches. 



Points. 


Points. 

Jauiiary 3rd ... 

. 38 

March iJtli 

39 

mh .. 

10 

,, 7th 

62 

,, 15th ... .. 

.. 22 

„ 10th 

. 170 

„ 17th 

2 

„ nth 

... 15 

„ 29th ... 

5 

„ 13th 

37 


■ 

,, 15th 

... 17 

Total 

77 

„ 26th 

... 47 

February Sth 

... 22 

Total 

. , 387 

M 15th 

... 91 



„ ^ 16th 

, 33 



„ nth 

3 

April 7th 

7 

' Total .. 

... 149 

'Petal 

7 
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Distribution of Rain during 1918 — continued. 




Points. 


i^oints. 

May 

2nd 

... 69 

September 5th 

49 

4 , 

3rd 

... 13 

,, 6th 

8 

f > 

6th ... 

... 34 

„ 11th 

8 

it 

8th 

4 

„ 13th 

.. 28 

it 

14th 

.. 26 

„ 14th 

8 

a 

19th 

4 

„ 17th 

13 

it 

30th 

... 106 

I9th 

.. 21 

it 

3l8t 

4 

20th 

.. 13 





„ 24th 

13 


Total 

... 260 


— 

June 

2na 

4 

Total 

.. 161 


18th 

6 




2*th 

46 

October 16th 

47 


2oth 

4 

16th 

12 


26th 

.. 69 

„ 25th 

.. 40 

19 

30th 

3 

„ 27th 

47 





„ 29th 

34 



122 

,, dlst 

16 

duly 

18th 

.. 29 


195 

» f 

28th 

. . 30 



*t 

29th 

11 

November 13th 

.. 24 


Total 

70 

„ 25 th 

.. 24 

August 1st 

... 15 

Total 

. 48 

j 1 

.Srd .. 

. . 37 



it 

9th 

.. 12 

T)e<‘einl)er 24th 

.. 44 

it 

16th 

13 

,, 26 th 

.. t 

>) 

21st 

... 22 

,, 3l8t 

2(» 


Total 

... 99 

Total , 

71 



Previous Crops. 


The. paddock used for 

(‘XperiiiKuiis 

during 1913 was No. 1. 

Tn 1910 


yiortion of this paddock was sown with wheat oxpcTuiicnts, the r<»mairiing 
portion being under a crop of rape. Jn the whole of tin' padcitx^k was 
cropiHKl with Hkinless liarlej, and was then fallowed during 11)12. 

Preparation of Ground. 

The laud was }>loughed witli iriould-board ploughs during the last we(*k iu 
June, 1912, and harrowed iuiruediakdj after. The oru'-way disc cultivator 
and harrows were used on the fallows during October, February, anti April, 
the depth cf (cultivation lieing approximattdy 3 inches, and all tlu^ working 
of the land was across the direction of the plots. Tn this paddock Ex- 
periiuents I to YI were sown. 

The Method of Comparison — Percentage Yields. 

Jn ac(H>rdance with the practice adopted in conn(»ction with these experi- 
ments, the results of each pl<»t are not compared with one another, but with 
an assuuK^d natural yield of that plot based upon the yields of the two 
adjacent check plots, and proportionate to the distance from them. This 
will account for the apparent anomaly, in sonje cases, where a lower yield 
than its neighbour on the list carries a higher percentage. 

The variations in the yields of the clu^ck plots are obviously due to 
differences of soil, and other unpreventabie causes. 
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BXPBEIMENT No. 1.— VARIETY TRIAL, 

Object:— To determine ttie most suitable varieties of wlieat for hay and 
grain in this district. 

The experiment i« divided into the following Hoctioiis 

(a) Early planting — fed off, 

(b) —not fed off 

(c) Mid-season planting. 

(d) Late planting. 

Sections (a) and (b) were sown «th April, 1913. 

„ (c) was sown 2l8t May, 1913. 

„ (d) „ htJuly, 

Treatment of Seed. 

Just previous to sowing, the seed was immersed in a 1 in ISO solution of 
formalin for five minutes. 

Rate of Seening. 

Thrcmghout the four sections of the experiment the M(‘ed was sown at the 
<appro.simate rate of 35 lb. per acre. 

Manuring. 

All the plots received an application of oh lb. of Shirley’s superphosphate 
per acvfj. 

Results. 

The Early planting was the favoured section during 1913, the uelds 
generally being exceptionally high. Even the mid-season varieties, which 
should give the best results when sown a month later, eclipsed the yields of 
the other sections, the only exc^eptions l)eing the very early varieties, such as 
Firbank, Bunyip, and Florence, of which, although making splendid growth, 
the grain yield was practically nil, and the hay was of very poor (pmlity 
owing to the seviuv damage occasioned by frost. 

I'his result confinns the Departmental advice that in im case sliould early 
varieties be sown during April. 

Section (a), Early planting, Fed-off, was fenced and fecboff with sheej> 
during the first week in June. The fee<ling was \ery even over the whole of 
the block, except when' Coiiieba<‘k and AAanen w'ere growing, the Kshoep 
showing a proftTcnce for all other varieties. Immediately the sheep were 
removed the block was harrowed. 

Hay Results. 

The ^arieties, arrangcnl in order of merit as regards hay yields. a,rp as follow; — 


1. Zealand (10(1) Zealand ...(100) Firluiuk . (H‘2\ Marhliull’a No. 3 (106) 

2. Mars hairs No. .3 (S9) Federation ... (90) Bobs ... .. (103) Firbank ... (104) 

8. Rymer (S3) Fidiawk ... ((H)) Zealand .. .. (HH)) Bomen (102) 

4. Bayah (Ml) Bobs (8M) Florence ... (99) Zealand ... (100) 

5. YandillaKing... (79) Hymer ... ... (86) Bayah .. .. (96) Yandilla King... (100) 

6. Federation ... (75) Bomen (85) MarsbaU’s No. 3 (92) Hymer (98) 

7. Bomen (73) Marshall’s No. 3 (83) Bomeu (91) Bobs (98) 

Bobs (71) Warren (81) Hunvip (91) Warren (96) 

9. Firbank (69) Bayah (80) Rymei (90) Comeback ... (95) 

10. Warren (69) YandillaKing... (79) VaudillaKing .. (89) Bayah (94) 

11. Comeback (59) Comeback ... (74) Comeback ... (88) Bunyip . (91) 

32. Florence ... (50) Florence ... (63) Federation ... (86) Florence ... (90) 
1.3. Brmvin (40) Bunyip. ,, (52) 'Varren ... (; 6) t Federation (52) 
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The figures in p^renthesf\s indicate the percentage values of the different 
varieties, Zealand in each case being the check plot, and taken as 100. 

As an indication of the yields obtained in the four sections, the average 
yields of the check plot, Zealand, in each section are appended : — 


Early Planting ( Fed-off) 

Early Planting (Not fed-off) ... 

Mid-season Planting 

Late Planting 


t. uwt. qr. lb. 
3 10 1 12 

3 15 3 4 

2 2 0 16 

17 3 1 


Grain Results. 


The varieties, arrang(‘d in order of merit as regards grain yields, are as follow : — 


Early Plantinf, 
(Fed-ofi.) 

1 Early I’lantiQ^. 

(Not Fed off.) 

Mid-seaaon. 

lAie Planting;. 

1. Federation 

.. (186) 

Yandilla King. 

. (173) 

Yandilla King .. 

(145) 

Marshall’s No. 3 (145) 

2. Yandilla King 

(177) 

Marshall’s No. 

3 (169) 

Marshall’s No. 3 (145) 

Yandilla King (141) 

3. Marshall’a No. 

.3 (169) 

Federation 

. (147) 

Federation 

(143) 

Firbank .. (121) 

4. Rymer 

.. (166) 

Rymer ... 

. (136) 

Rymer 

(124) 

Comeback ... (119) 

6. Bobs 

.. (U5) 

Br»men ... 

. (131) 

Bayah 

(121) 

Rymer (116) 

6. Bomen ... 

.. (137) 

Bavah ... 

. (131) 

Comeback 

(117) 

Bunyip (112) 

7. Bayah ... 

.. (125) 

Bok ... 

. (118) 

Hmrien 

(112) 

Bobs (110) 

8. Zekland(19'4bns.)(IOO) 

Zoaland(23‘3bu8.)(100) 

Warren... 

(107) 

Bomen (104) 

9. Warren... 

.. (91) 

Warren .. 

* (84) 

Bunyip 

no6) 

Warren ... (102) 

10. Firbank... 

.. (86) 

Comeback 

. (59) 

Florence 

(105) 

Zealand \ 

11. Florence 

.. (77) 

Firbank 

(37) 

Bobs 

(102) 

(12-5 bus.) Uqual (100) 

12. Comeback 

.. (76) 

Bunyip . . . 

. — 

Firbank 

(102) 

Bayah j 

13. Bunyip ... 

.. (23) 

Florence 

. — Zealand(n’lbu8.)(100) 

Florence . . (8*2) 







Federation ... (79) 


Table I. — Showing Summary of Four Years' Results in Experiment No. 1— 

Yariety Trial. 

Hmj, \ 


Variety. 


Early Planlintr. 
(NotFed-off.) 

1 Mid-sea«on. 

1 

Late Planting. 


Averaiire Yield 

Per- 

A\crage Yield 

Per- 

Averagt* Yield 

Per- 




per acre. 

centajfe.; per acre. 

centage. 

per acre. 

centage. 



t. c. 

q. lb. 


t. c. 

q. lb. 


t c. 

q. lb. 


1. Zealand 

... check 

2 16 

0 20 

100 

2 9 

0 20 

100 

1 15 

1 3 

100 

2. Firbank 

... 

2 10 

2 4 

86*0 

2 1 

1 5 

. 86 0 

1 11 

3 25 

91*4 

3. Bunyip 


' 1 7 

2 7 

44-8 

1 9 

0 25 

61-3 

1 7 

1 18 

73*9 

4. Zealand 

... checks 3 5 

0 20 

100 

2 10 

2 24 

100 

1 16 

2 22 

100 

5. Florence 

... 

1 19 

2 ] 

652 

1 17 

0 21 

77*3 

1 10 

1 7 

82*8 

6. Bobs 


2 12 

2 4 

83*2 

1 17 

3 14 

80*2 

1 13 

1 21 

99*4 

7. Zealand 

... rJiect 3 4 

1 10 

100 

2 5 

S 2 

100 

1 14 

1 14 

100 

8, Federation ... 


2 13 

0 16 

90*3 

2 0 

3 10 

87*9 

1 6 

1 20 

76*8 

9. Bayah 

... 

2 7 

0 24 

78-8 

2 3 

3 20 

92*4 

1 7 

1 14 

77*8 

10. Zealand 

... check' 3 1 

2 20 

100 

2 9 

0 14 

100 

1 14 

0 4 

100 

11. Warren 


2 7 

1 23 

77*0 

1 17 

S 16 

76*8 ; 

1 7 

1 19 

79*6 

12. Comeback ... 


2 8 

2 9 

78-0 

1 19 

0 6 

79*3 1 

1 5 

0 9 

76*7 

13. Zealand 

... check' 3 5 

1 9 

100 

2 10 

1 17 1 

100 ! 

1 13 

1 24 

100 

14. Bomen 







1 




15. Y^andilla King 


2 6 

0 16 

1 76*4 1 

2 2 

0 7 

. 90*1 j 

1 10 

2 19 

91*0 

16. Zealand 

.. check 

2 IS 

2 23 

100 

2 n 

0 6 

100 i 

1 17 

0 0 

100 

17. Rymer 


2 9 

3 0 

81*6 

2 1 

3 15 

83*9 j 

1 12 

0 7 

92*5 

18. Marshall’s No. 3 


2 12 

1 0 

81*6 

2 1 

0 5 

83*9 

1 10 

0 24 

88*6 

19. Zealand 

... check 

3 5 

1 21 

100 

2 9 

1 3 

100 1 

( 

1 12 

2 20 

100 
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Note. — The early section shows the results of three years only. 

The Early Planting (Fed-off) section was conducted for the first time 
during 1913. 

Bomen was cut for hay for the first time during 1913. 


Table II, — Showing Summary of Pour Years' Results— Variety Trial. 

Grain. 



Variety, 



Early Planting, 
(NotFed-off.) 

Mid-aeaHon, 

Ijate Planthur. 




Average 
VleM 
per acre. 

Per- 

centage. 

Averaire 
Yield 
per acre. 

Per- 

centafre. 

Average 
Yield 
per acre. 

Per- 

centage. 

1. 

Zealand . . . 


chexik 

bus. 

19 1 

100 

bus. 

22 -.5 

100 

bus. 

18-6 

100 

2. 

3 

Firhanlc 



11*7 

60*8 

20-5 

i 91-4 

17*7 

94-5 

Bunyip ... 
Zoaland . . . 



6*9 

30-2 

•21-3 

95-7 

181 

94*5 

4. 


cheek 

•21-3 

100 

22*4 

: 100 

18*9 

lOO 

5. 

Florence ... 



8*7 

43*6 

22*0 

lOU-8 

20*1 

110*2 

6. 

Bobs 



22-3 

1041 

18-5 

' 87*5 

19*6 

107*3 

7. 

Zealand . . 


check 

21*4 

UK) 

20*4 

100 

190 

100 

8. 

Federation 



30*0 

138'5 

25-9 

1 1*25*8 

18*5 

97*3 

9. 

Bayah 

Zealand ... 



26-6 

116*4 

23-6 

i 111-7 

17*5 

97*5 

10. 


check 

22*1 

100 

21*8 

’ 100 

17-3 

100 

11. 

Warren ... 



19-2 

i 88 2 

21-4 

99-0 

16-6 

95*2 

12. 

Comeback 



15*0 

’ 70*3 

21-9 

: 101*4 

16-0 

91*5 

13. 

Zealand ... 


check 

21*1 

1 100 

21*6 

1 100 

18*1 

100 

14. 

Bomen . . . 



27*6 

! 129-9 

22-7 

’ 109*2 

22-1 

1090 

15. 

Yandilla King 



26*2 

j 124*6 

243 

1 121-0 

19*9 

113*2 

16. 

Zealand . . . 


check 

20*7 

1 100 

22-0 

> 100 

19*2 

300 

17. 

Bymer ... 
Marshall’s No. 



24*4 

1 119*1 

24-5 

117-1 

20*7 

110*5 

16. 

3 


24*3 

i 119-2 

24-1 

’ 111*9 1 

20*6 

106*1 

19. 

Zoaland ... 


check 

19*7 

i 100 

1 

20*8 

1 100 1 

1 1 

18*7 

1 

100 

Notes. — Bomen has onlj’’ bad two years’ trial 

Yandilla King has only had three years’ 

trial. 




The Early section shows the results of three years only. 

EXFBBIMENT No. IL— THICK AND THIN SEEDING TRIALS, 

OWect;— To determine the most suitable amount of seed to sow per acre, 
with a good etooling variety and a bad stooling variety, when sown 
early, mid-season, and late. 

The varieties chosen for this experiment were : 

Bunyip, early variety and poor stooler. 

Zealand, late variety and good stooler. 

The amounts of seed sown were as follow 

For thin sowing, 30 lb. per acre. 

For medium sowing, 45 lb. per acre. 

For thick sowing, 60 lb. per aci'e. 

The sowing season was divided as follows 

Early sowing, 8th April, 1913. 

Mid-season sowing, 21st May, 1913. 

Late sowing, 1st July, 1913. 
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Table III. — Showing Results in Experiment TI. 

Hay. 

(Area of plots, acre.) 


Wanety. 

' u 

; t . 

!F 

Early Planting. | 

Plot j Acre. | 

Plot 

Acre. 

Late Planting. 
Plot, j Acre. 


lb. 

lln 

t. 

c. qr. lb. 

lb. 

t 

c. 

qr. lb. 

lb, t. 

0 . qr. lb. 

1. Bunyip...* 

... 30 

217 

1 

18 3 0 

188 

1 

13 

2 8 

144 1 

5 2 24 


... 4.5 i 

191 

1 

14 0 12 

200 ' 

1 

16 

2 24 

151 1 

6 3 24 

3. !! !’! !! 

... 60 ! 

21 r> 

1 

18 r 16 

20S 

1 

17 

0 16 

163 1 

7 1 8 

4. Zealand 

.. 30 1 

368 

3 

5 2 24 

‘243 

2 

3 

1 16 

156 1 

7 3 12 

5. 

... 45 , 

375 

3 

6 3 24 

260 

2 

6 

1 20 

155 I 

7 2 20 

3. ,, 

60 

389 

3 

9 1 24 

265 

1 2 

7 

1 8 ! 

1 175 1 

11 1 0 


Grain 


^ Karl.v Plant jiiu 1 Mul-season, ' Late Planthijj. 


Variety . 

u 

' 1 

' Plot. 

j 

Yiel.l 

Acre. 

1 

i 

'! I 

j l*lot j 

^ leld 

.\<rc. 

YieUl. 

Plot. 1 Acre. 


j lb. 

lb. 

bus. 

1 

lb. ' 

bus. 

lb. i 

bus. 

1. Bunyip 

30 



5S 

19 3 

46 I 

15 ‘3 

2. „ 

...! 45 



65 . 

21-: 

46-5 

15-5 

3. . 

... 60 

1 .*!. 


56 %7 

18*8 

47 

15-7 

4. Zealand 

.. , 30 

75*5 

25- 2 

43 

14 3 

34*5 

11*5 

5. 

.. 45 

, 65 

21 ’7 

42 

14 

37*6 

12-5 

6. 

. 60 

t 

60 5 

20*2 

51 

IT 

39 5 

13-2 


Table IV. — Showing” Summary of Results in Experiment IJ — Thk*k and 

Thin Seeding. 


Bay. 








Hati 

of 

Bcctilng |.K*r 

lore 



■■ 

Variety, 

Tune of Planting. 

No. of 
Yearn 
















3(1 lb 



46 

lb. 



60 H). 


Buayip ... 



t. 

C. 

9* 

lb 

t. 

C. 

q. 

lb. 

t 

c. 

(1 

lb. 

Early 1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

IQ 

1 

7 

1 

IS 

1 

8 

1 

6 

,, 

... Mid'Season i 

! 4 1 

1 

8 

1 

25 

1 

12 

3 

9 

1 

10 

3 

16 

» » 

Zealand . 

... Late ... 

i 4 1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

16 

1 

9 

1 

21 

Early 

i ? 1 

2 

9 

0 

12 

2 

12 

0 26 

2 

16 

3 

14 

ft 

... Mid-BCiison 

1 4 ! 

2 

9 

1 

9 

2 

9 

0 

23 

2 

11 

0 

15 

>» 

.. I.<at6 .. 

' 4 

1 

15 

2 

0 ! 

1 

16 

0 

14 

1 

17 

0 

21 
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Variety. 

Grain, 

Time of Plantintr. I 

HAte of 8oediD(( per acre. 

1 Years. 

30 Jl). 

45 lb. 

601b. 


1 

bus. 

hus. 

bus. 

Bmiyip 

Early i ^ 

5*7 

5'8 

6*5 


Mid-season .. 14 

19T) 

22-4 

221 

1 

1 , ... 

Late 1 4 

19-2 

19*4 

206 

Zealand 

Early ; 2 

22'2 - 

21-0 

21*9 

» » •• 

Mid -season | 4 

20*9 

18-5 

21*2 

»♦ 

i 

Late ..'i 4 

i 1 

17*0 

184 

19*5 


EXPERIMENT No. III.— SOURCE OF PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

Object : — To determine the most economic sourci' of pbosphoric acid. 

The experiment was carried out on exactly similar lines as in prc'.vious 
years. 

The exjierimimt was sown with Federation wheat at the rate of 42 lb. per 
acre, and the seed was treated with formalin, 1 part in 480. 

The experiment was sowm on the 1 8th May, 19K1. 


Results. 


Imrnediatcjly after germination, and right through tla^ growing pcu-iod, the 
plot f(*rtilised with superpliosphatc" looked the best. The plot of Tliomas 
phosphate also looked well from early in th<' gi’owing period. The other 
phosphates showed very little effect. The plots were harvested for grain 
only. 

The phosphates, aiTanged in order of nuu-it, are as folio w' (the figures in 
parentheses referring to the pei-centage value); — 

1. Hu])erphospliah* (20G), 

2. Thomas Phosphate (1-^6). 

3. Bone-char (135). 

4 . Rock Phosphate (117), 

5. Bone-<lust (lOG). 


Table V. — {Showing the manures arrange<l in order of merit, as indicated 
from the experiments for the past four yeai*s. 


Plot 

Manure. 

3 

Superphosphate, blood, potash 

8 

Thomas phosphate „ ,, 

6 

Bone-char ,» ,» 

2 

Bone-dust „ ,» 

5 

Rock phosphate „ „ 

9 

No manure „ „ 

Check plots „ ,, 

4t> 


Yield i^'r acre. 

j Percontwjfo. 

bus. 


25*0 

i 183-S 

18*2 

148*0 

16*8 

129*2 

16*8 

129*2 

14*6 

107*4 

12*5 

101*6 

12*8 

100 
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EXPERIMENT No. IV.— WHEAT MANUBIAL TRIAL. 

Object : — ^To detfjnniiie the effect upon the yield of wheat of the application of 
simple and mixed fertilisers, when applied at the same time that the 
wheat is planted, and to soil in which the feHility is kept up by a 
suitable rotation. 

The experiment was carried out on exactly similar lines as in previous 
years. 

The experiment was sown with Federation wheat, at the rate of 42 lb. per 
acre, and the seed was timted with formalin, of the strength of 1 part in 
4«0. 

The (»xperiraent was sown on the 27th May, 1913. 


Table VI. 


-Showing the manures arrangixl in order of merit, as the result of 
four years’ experirne^nts. 

Hay. 


Plot. 


3 

12 

9 

11 

6 

5 

2 


Manure. 


Superphosphate 

Suparphosphate, Blood, Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate, Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia, Sul- 
phate of Potash. 

SujierphoBphate, Sulphate of Ammonia . 
Sulphate of Potash . 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Chock plots (average) 

Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash 


Grain. 


Plot. 


11 

12 

9 

3 

6 

5 

8 




Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphaiej 
of }\>tiish. ! 

Superphosphate, Blood, Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate, Sulphate of Potash 

Superphosphate 

Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash 

Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash . 

Check plots (average) ... 

Sulphate of Ammonia 


\vfrafyr€‘ 
per acre 

I 

‘ Pereenfcaj^e. 

t. c. a. lb. 

1 10 1 12 


171-4 

1 11 3 17 

171*4 

1 11 0 6 

1601 

18 3 0 

154-3 

1 10 2 16 

151 8 

10 17 

104*1 

0 16 3 13 

101*2 

0 18 1 20 

lUO 

0 10 1 7 

95*5 

Avoraire Yield 
per acre. 

1 Cerrientaife. 

bus. 


21*0 

177*7 

e 

21*4 

171-2 

21*4 

171-2 

20-7 

167-9 

21*7 

166-0 

14*5 

104-.3 

13*7 

103-8 

12*4 

; 100-0 

9-4 

84-7 


EXPEBIMBNT No. V.~PERTILIBEE TRIAL. 

Object : — To determine Hie chemical needs of the soil by the effect upon the 
yield of wheat, of the continued application of simple and mixed fertilisers 
to the same land, and to soil in which the organic matte* is kept up by a 
suitable rotation. 

In this experiment all fertilisers are applied to the wheat alone, and none 
to the rotation crops. 
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The experiment was carried out on exactly similar lines as in previous 
years. 

The manures, arranged in order of merit, on the year’s results are : — 

Hay. Grain. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Superphosphate 
Dried Blood 
Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash 
"So manure {check) 
Sulphate of Potash ... 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


} 

"I 


(215) 

(213) 

(188) 

(180) 

(167) 

( 102 ) 

( 100 ) 

(89) 

( 66 ) 


Superphosphate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate 
Dried Blood 
Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash ... 

No manure 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash 


(264) 

(198) 

(183) 

(168) 


(156) 


(124) 

( 102 ) 

( 100 ) 


( 88 ) 


The figures in parentheses indicate percentage values, as previously ex 
plained. 


Table VJl. — Experiment No. V, showing manures arranged in order of 
merit, on the results for the past four years. 


ffay. 


Plot. 

Manure. 

J Averaige Yield 

1 per acre. 

Percentage. 

12 

3 

9 

11 

6 

2 

8 

6 i 

j 

Superphosphate, Blood and Sulphate of Potash 

Superphosphate 

Superphosphate and Sulphate of Potash 
Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia, and 
Sulphate of Potash, 

Superphosphate and Sulphate of Ammonia 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

Check plots (no manure) 

Sulphate of Ammonia and Sulphate of Potash... 
Sulphate of Potash 

t. C. q. lb. 

1 14 0 1 

1 11 0 12 

1 11 1 22 

1 9 2 24 

1 9 2 25 

0 16 3 3 

0 17 3 21 

0 17 0 8 

0 15 1 0 

209*3 

184*5 

179*1 

177*0 

168*2 

100*0 

100*0 

95*4 

88*1 


Grain. 


Plot. 


Manure. 


3 

9 

12 

11 

6 

6 

2 

’*8 


Superphosphate 

Superphosphate, Sulphate of Potash 

Superphosphate, Sulphate of Potash and Blood 
Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia, and 
Sulphate of Potash. 

Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia 

Sulphate of Potash 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

Check plots (no manure) 

Sulphate of Ammoma and Sulphate of Potash... 


Average Yield 
j»er acre. 


Percentage 


bus. 


22*4 

172*3 

23 2 

170*6 

28*2 

162*8 

22*7 

162*1 

21-1 

152*9 

14*4 

106*1 

12*9 

104*0 

13*5 

100 

13*5 

99*3 


B 
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EXPERIMENT No. VI.— FERTILISING THE ROTATION CROP. 

Object : — To determine the effect upon the yield of wheat of the application 
of simple and mixed fertilisers to the rotation crop (Skinless barley) ; no 
manure to be applieil to the wheat crop. 

A bare fallow intervenes between the rotation crop and the wheat crop. 
The details of this experiment are the same as for Experiment V, differing 
only in the size of plots. The experiment was sown with Federation whe^t 
at the rat© of 42 lb. per acre, and the seed was treated with formalin — one 
part in 480. 

The experiment was sown on the 27th May, 1913. 

The plots were harvested for grain only. 

Results. 


Plot. 

Manure, 

1 

No manure {chfck) 

2 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

3 

Superphosphate 

4 

No manure {check) 

5 

Sulphate of Votaah 

6 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Superphosphate 

7 

No manure (check) 

S 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash 

9 

Sulphate of Potash 
SuperpJiosphatc 

10 

No manure (check) ... 

11 

Sulphate of Ammonia 
Sulphate of Potash , . . 
Superphosphate 

12 

1 

1 

Dried Blood 

Sulphate of Potash . . . 
Supeiphoaphate 

13 i 

No manure (check) 



- - - 






Grain Yields. 



Per Plot. 

Per Acre 

Perceutflj^^t' 

lb. 

lb. 

bus. 



51*5 

8-6 

100 

hi 

02-5 

7*7 

97*3 

88 

99*5 

8*3 

114*3 


.39-5 

6 6 

100 

30 

95*5 

8-0 

125*6 

lii n 

88 .i 

49 

4 1 

67*1 


35 

5*8 

100 

til 

30 

I 78 0 

6*5 

102*8 

.30 

88 

1 77-5 

6*5 

93*7 

44 -.3 

7*4 

j 100 

61 




1 

30 


- 74 

02 

1 87*4 

88 




1 

105 




1 

30 


^ 72 

6 0 

1 89*6 

88 

J 

38 

6*3 

j 100 



, „ 

I 


Note. — The 1913 results are the first of this experiment. 


MULCHING EXPEBIMBNTS. 

Section 1, Plan 1. 

Object : — To determine the best depth to work the fallow land. 

The fallows were worked at the following depths : — 2 inches, 3 inches, 4 
inches, and 6 inches, and one plot was left unmulched. The 3-inch mulch 
was used m the check plot, and inserted alongside every other plot. 

Spring Ploughing, 

The land was ploughed with the mould-board plough to a depth of 5 inches 
during the second week in October* 
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Working the Fallows. 

Immediately after ploughing the ground was harrowed, the fallows were 
then worked with the skim plough as required during the summer months. 

Sowing Experiment. 

On 23rd May all plots were sown with Comeback wheat, at the rate of 
41 lb. per acre, and with 56 lb, supei’phosphate peir acre. The seed was 
previously treated with formalin — one part in 480. 


Section 2, Plans 1 and 2. 

Object : — To determine the best implement with w^hich to work the fallow 
when the spring ploughing is done with the mould-board or disc plough. 

The following implements w^ere used -8k im plough, disc cultivator, and 
the spring-tooth cultivator. The depth of mulching in each case being 
3 inches. 

Spring Ploughing. 

One section was ploughed with the moukl-board plough, and the other 
with the disc plough during the second week in OctoU^r, 1912, to a depth of 
5 inches. 

Working Fallow. 

The plots were mulched with the respective implements, and to the 
recjuired depth, during January to April. About the middle of April the 
disc cultivator was crossed over all the plots to even up the land previous to 
sowdng. 

Sowing. 

These details are the same as for Section 1, Plan 1. 


Table VIII. — Showing Summary of Two Years’ llesults of Mulcliing 

Experiments. 

Section 1. — Plan 1. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Wot. 


(check) 


(check) 


(check) 


Depth of Mulch. 


Mulched 3 Inches deep 
u 4 „ „ 

>» 2 ,y ,, 

» 3 „ 

»> 6 ?> »f 

Not mulched 
Mulched 3 inches deep 



Averofje Yield 
per acre. 

Percentage. 


bus. 



lU'l 

100 


181 

94*4 


18*3 

94*4 


19‘4 

100 


19 0 1 

98 3 


12o j 

62*1 


19-5 ! 

j 

100 


Section 2.— Plan J. — Mould-board Plough. 


Plot. 

1 Implement need when Mulching. 

{check) ... 

Skim plough 

... ... 

Disc cultivator 

... • 

Spring-tooth cultivator 

{check) ... 

Skim plough 


verage Yield 
per acre. 

Percentage. 

Ime. 


19*6 

100 

19*2 

100 

16*6 

89-3 

18*1 

! 100 
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Section 2. — Plan 2.-'I)i«c Plough. 


Plot. 

Instrumeut uged when Muleliiug. | 

Avorftjqre Yield 
per aore. 

Peroentafire* 

1 (check) ... 

Skim plough 

bug. 

18-9 

100 

2 

Disc cultivator 

18*5 

98*5 

3 

Spring' tooth cultivator 

Skim plough 

160 

86*1 

4 (check) ... 

18*6 

100 


Section 3, Plans 1 and 2. 

Object : — To ascertain the best time of the year to commence working the 
fallows, using the skim plough and the disc cultivator for forming 
the mulches. 

Spring Ploughing. 

The ploughing for this experiment was tlone with the disc plough, to the 
depth of 5 inches during the second we(»k in October. 

Working the Fallows. 

The various times to commence working the plots should have l)een as 
follows: — Immediately after ploughing, November, December, January, and 
just prior to sowing. 

Owing to conditions not being suitable, the plot which ought to have been 
mulched immediately after ploughing was not mulched till January, and 
owing to harvest being in full swing during NovemVier and December, it was 
found impossible to work the fallows during those mouths ; these plots wei e 
therefore left until February and March respt.*ctiveiy, the flanuary check 
plots being mulched according to the plan. 

The sowing details were the same as for Secticai 1 , Plan 1 . 


Table IX. — Showing results of Mulching Experiments. Section 3 (Area of 

plot, I acre). 

Section 3, Plan 1. Skim plough uswl for mulching. 



Plot. 

Cultivation commenced. 

Per Plot. 

Yield. 

Per Acre, 

Percentage. 




i lb. 

bus. 


1 

(Check) ... 

January .. 

: 347 

17*3 

100 

2 

... 

January* 

335 

1 16*7 

97*6 

3 

... 

J ust prior to sowing 

, 272 : 

13*6 

80*2 

4 

(Check) .. 

January 

i 335 

16*7 

100 

5 

... 

February 

322 

16*1 

96*7 

6 

... 

March 

1 304 1 

15*2 ! 

90*0 

7 

(Check) ... 

January 

1 339 i 

i 1 

16*9 1 

! 

100 


• See note on following page. 
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Section 3, PUn 2. Disc cultivator used for mulching. 


Plot. 

Cultivation (wmmenced. 

Vield. 

Per Plot- 

Per Acre. 

Percentage. 



Ib.. 

bus. 


1 (Check) ... 

January 

349 

174 

100 

2 

January* 

332 

16*6 

95*3 

3 

JuBt prior to sowing 

261 

13*0 

75*2 

4 (Check) .. 

January 

346 

17*3 

100 

6 

February .. 1 

315 

15*7 

93*1 

6 

March 

279 

139 

84*3 

7 (Ch^.ck) ... 

Januar}^ 

323 

16*1 

100 


* Aa explainefl above, this should have been mulched directly after ploughing, hut could 

not lie done till January. 


Tile results show that the earlier one commences to work the fallow the 
better the result. 


FUNGICIDE EXPERIMENTS. 

Preparation of Solutions. 

BhiesUme, — A ]:M?r cent, solution was prepared by dissolving i 11). of 
bluestone in 33 lb. of water. Tliis was diluted with water for the w^eaker 
•solutions. 

Formalin , — A solution of ^ per cent, was preparefl. 

JAmewater, — Made by placing a (juaiitity of unslakeil lime in a vessel, 
and pouring water over it ; when cold, and the solution clear, the wheat was 
•dip{)ed in it. 

Qua-sul . — 1 quart to 50 gallons of water, and wheat soaked for five 
minutes. 

Corvusine . — Used as recommended by the proprietors. (The grain 
thoroughly moistened with the mixture, and sown immediately.) 

Rustmvl, — 4 oz. of preparation used to every bushel of wheat. The 
preparation required for use was dissolved in enough boiling water to cover ; 
- allowed to stand three minutes, then enough cold water added to cover wheat 
required for sowing ; poured over wheat, and soaked for seven hours ; wheat 
drained for three hours, then sown immediately. 

Copper Carbonate , — 

(а) I oz, copper carbonate in 5 lb. water ; soaked for two minutes. 

(б) 1 oz. copper carbonate in 10 lb. water ; soaked for three minutes. 

Infecting Seed with Bunt. 

Prior to treating with the above fungicides, the seed was well covered with 
bunt spores. This was done by crushing up a quantity of bunt balls, and 
thoroughly mixing it with the seed to be treated. 

Method of Sowing. » 

Three varieties of wheat were chosen for these tests, and 100 grains of 
*each were sown. The varieties were: — Federation, Comeback, and Bobs, 
Rows of untreated and uninfected seed were plauted. 



Tahi.e allowing Results of Fungicide Experiineuts. 

Seed treated 9th— llfcli June, 1913. Seed sown 12th June, 1913. 
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The Narara Viticultural Station^ 

P. O. GILDER. 

Nurseryman-in^horge^ David Jenkins* 

Almost encircled in an amphitheatre of protecting hills of an altitude of from 
200 to 300 feet, and open only to the east to welcome the rays of the 
morning sun, lies the Narara Viticultural Station, which has made a 
most hopeful beginning in the raising of phylloxera-resistant stock for 
rcHJonstituting vineyards. 

The sitc^ has many lul vantages for such a purj)08e. In addition to the 
magnificent shelter from the devastating westerlies afforded by the 
neighbouring hills* it has a deep, sandy, friable, naturally well-drained 
soil, suihciently supplit^d with humus to retain moisture easily. The soil 
itself is the result of the weathering agencies on the surrounding sandstone 
hills contributing to the accumulations in the narrow valley below. 

A fuiiher decided advantagt* is its accessibility, bfung only 3 miles from 
(rosfurd Station, with its excellent train service, and 1 mile from Narara 
gtxxls dep6t, enUiling but a short trip for the carriage of cuttings and 
supplies. 

The Necessity for a Change of Site. 

The failure of the Hunter Iliver Viticultural Station at Kaymond 
Terrace to come up to Departmental requinuticnts made the selection of a 
new site absolutely necessary. During the year 1912-13 the weather 
conditions there were such as to make nursery work impossible. The hot, 
westerly winds, together with blinding sand blizzards in the three spring 
months, worked disaster among the gralts, and of the 114,000 cuttings of 
phylloxera- resistant stocks which wen* bench gmfted, only between 2,000 
and 3,000 w^ere sufficiently good to be available for distribution. 75,000 
resistant vines not suitable for grafting wore planted out in the nursery, but 
the results were e<jually unsatisfactory. The whole figures were a reiwtition 
of what had occurred during the previous two years. 

The Hoil J. L. Trefie, MX. A., while Minister for Agriculture, therefore 
decided in 1912 that operations must be transferred to a more suitable site. 
With this object in view, several sites were inspected, but none of them 
was found to be quite suitable* 

Early in 1913, however, the Forestry Department decided to resume 100 
acres of laud at Hcigan’s Brush, near Gosford, for forestry purposes, and the 
Minister appointed a committee to inspect and report upon its suitability for 
a viticultural station* The committee consisted of Messrs* George Valder, 
ActingDuder-Secretary and Director of Agriculture; M* Bluuno, Viticultural 
Expert; W. J, Allen, Fruit Expert; A, GoUan, Superintendent of planting, 
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Forestry Department; and David Jenkins, Nurserymandn-charge, Hunter 
River Viticultural Station. This committee reported favourably on the area^ 
and as the Forestry Department was quite willing to allow the Department 
of Agriculture to occupy portion of the area to be resumed, the Minister, on 
8th May, 1913, approved of operations being transferred from Raymond 
Terrace to the new site. 

The New Site. 

Of the 100 acres in the area, 15 are eminently adapted for nursery work, 
45 are somewhat more suited to the growth of mother vines and fruit trees 
generally, and the balance is hillside, which will be utilised by the Forestry 
Department. 

A glance at the Table of Analyses of five samples of the soils will confirm 
what has already been said with regard to their desirable characteristics for 
viticultural purposes. The capillarity ranges from good to excellent, and 
the sand content, with but one exception, is above 70 per cent. They can 
be taken as deep sandy soils, well drained, sweet, and of reasonable fertility. 
The presence of the humus tends to bind the particles together, making it 
possible to store up a large amount of moisture, and also materially reduces 
erosion by the winds. 

Altogether it may be said that all the .soils are in a good physical condition, 
and thus enabled to readily yield their fertility to the recently made grafts. 

The Beginning of Operations. 

Operations were started on the 5th August, 1913, and a task of herculean 
proportions confronted the manager and his staff to bring the ground into 
even an approximately suitable condition for propagating purposes vrithout 
the loss of a season. How well they have succeeded it will be the purpose 
of both photograph and description to indicate. 

The soil was originally heavily timbered with turpentine, swamp 
mahogany, red mahogany and blue gum, and there are still ample evidences 
of the size of the forest giants in the shajie of huge stumps such as the one 
illustrated. 

Odd patches of previously cleared land had to bcj selected here and there 
to afford room for the nursery, leaving the larger stumps to be removed as 
time and circumstances permitted. With valuable grafted vines and 
cuttings in close proximity, it is obviously unsafe to use explosives to shatter 
these stumps, and this must, therefore, be j>ostponed till after the transfer 
of the season’s output 

Besolts to Date. 

A total of 6 acres has been put under vines this season, and these include 
about 100,000 phylloxera- resistant rootlings and 35,000 grafted vines for 
sale for direct planting out in the vineyard. 

Practically the whole of the grafted vines have been ordered years ahead, 
and thus there are very few available this winter, but it is evident that in 
a few years, favoured with success similar to that already achieved, the 
demand will be overtaken. One grower ordered 12,000 grafted vines for 
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Fig. 1.— G«n»r»t view of Nnreery. 
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fig. 8.— A Typical stamp, maaturing 16 fact acroM where the roots have been eut. The darkened portion 
indicates the else showing above the ground. 




Analyses of Soils from Narara Viticultural Station. 
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the current year, and has no fewer than 40,000 on order, whUe others have 
been waiting for some years for their requirementa to be supplied. 
Sympathetic consideration is being giv(m to the needs of all the applicants 
in apportioning the nximber available. 

The phylloxera-resistant rootlings will be available for sale, and it is 
worthy of note that in South Afi^ca many of the vignerons undertake their 
own grafting by establishing a plantation of about 100 mother-resistant 
vines, and in their spare time bench-graft to the required European varieties. 
These are set out in a small nursery where they can receive the necessary 
attention, and then planted out in their final locations during the following 
year. The vineyards are thus reconstructed at comparatively little expense, 
and there seems no reason why this should not be earned out in our own 
State, especially when it is understood what a simple process bench-grafting 
is. 

The Necessity for Reconstruction. 

The severe setback received by tbe viticultural industry of this State in 
consequence of the outbreak of phyllf)xera in some of the districts (jailed 
attention to the use of resistant stock as a curative measure in infe(‘ted 
districts, and as a preventive in areas n(>t yet attacked. To this outbreak 
must be attributed the present stationary condition of both wine and 
table grape production, but there is every jirospcjct that with resistant vines 
emsily available viticulture will assume its rightful place among our primary 
indu8tri(*g. The limitations to the purchase of the necessary grafts which 
have existed in the jiast are now being rapidly removed. Already in the 
(jounties of Cumberland and Camden the etff^cts of tbe use of resistant st(x.*ks 
are evident in improved yields, and there is satisfatJtory proof tlmt the us(‘ of 
such stocks occasions no diminution iti croj>piiig capacity. 

The Choice of a Stock. 

Some discrimination is needed in selecting the particular stock, and by a 
gradual process of elimination the nmst suitabhe stocks for tie various classes 
of soil, as well as for tlie difFercmt %'arieties of grape, have come to the front. 

Five main factors may be mentioned as having to )>e taken into considera- 
tion. 

1. liesifitance to Phylloxera. — The various American vim^a and their hybrids 
differ widely in ibis characteristic, as will Ixj seen when reference is made to 
the stocks now being grown at Narara, 

2. Affinity with the Scion, — A harmony of growth has necessarily to exist 
lx‘.tween stock and scion. In some cases the slock will be too weak to sustain 
the growth and cropping power of the Euroj^mn vine, wdiereas in others the 
stock may be altogether too vigorous, and outgrow the scion. 

t‘l. Snitahility to the Particular Class of Soil, — Remarkable differences 
occur in this respect, and only experience of other countries and experiment 
in our own State can result in adequate knowledge on this aspect of the 
question. 
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Fig. 4 —Th«; stump shown.ln Fig. 2 shattered by eiplosives. 



Fig. 5.»>A gootr test ot the union between Stook and Seion. Twehe weeks after Grafting. 


NaRAKA VmCULTlTRAL STATION, 
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rig. 6 .— Showing growth ot Orntte (In tome IniUnoet 56 inohos) twrtvo wookt from FUntlng. 


Fig. 7.—^ Yif oroni Corn Crop. 

Haraua. VXOTCDWnBAt Sta«Q*N| 
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4* RettuUmce to ChlorosiB^ Anthrmijw^ey €te,~li is evident from experiments 
already made that certain varieties of European vines are less subject to 
disease when grafted on some resistant stocks than on others. 

5. Effect on the Cropping Power oj the Scion, — It has been noted that this 
varies with some of the resistant stocks. 

The Method of Qrafting. 

Remarkable results have been obtained from the system of bench -grafting 
in use at Narara. The same system was adopted at Raymond Terrace, but it 
never had a fair trial there owing to the extremely unfavourable climatic 
and soil conditions. 

The method is to use an ordinary cutting of the resistant stock, bench- 
graft it to the selected scion by means of a w’hip-tongue graft, .and then 
plant out direct into the nursery, without “ Oallusing/’ a procedure in vogue 
in older lands. According to theory, this callusing is imperative, but in 
practice, owing to the genial climate, and friable, moist soil at Narara, it can 
be dispensed with, and much time and expense obviaterl. In other words, a 
.sympathetic co-operation with the forces of Nature enables the nurseryman 
to avoid the use of what is considered absolutely lUKjessary in less favoured 
lands. 

To the outsider, a gi'owth of nearly 8 fi*et on two canes to be made within 
five and a half months from a bench-graft of an unrooted cutting' must be 
considered almost phenomenal, and when to this is added the information 
that vrithin three months of grafting, two incredulous officers of the Depart- 
ment found it impossible to pull scion from stock, so perfect was the union, 
what further proof is needed of the success of the method ? 

The whip-tongue graft is by no means difficult to make, and the work was 
carried out by inex|)erienced men and lK)ys. In a short time, the former 
were able to make 1 ,000 grafts a day, and the Ixiys from 600 to 800, Are 
not our vignerons capable of following this example in their own \ineyards? 

• The grafts were made in September, OctobfT, and early November, and 
were planted out in rows 3 feet apart, and about 3 inches apart in the row-. 
Tlie soil is hea|)ed riglit over the graft to keep it moist till growth begins. 
Pr(K>autions have to l)e taken to prevent the scions from rooting, and here 
Mr. Jenkins has an improvement on the old methcxl. Instead of disrooting 
the vines by means of the knife, a costly, tediouvs, and cumbersome pivKsess, 
the soil is carefully removed, and the white shoot of each root, picturesquely 
known as a ** snairs horn,” is rubbed off al>mt two or three weeks after 
planting otit. This has the chief merit of preventing any check to the growth 
of tbe scion, and ensures that all the root activity emanates from the stock 
from the very outset. 

Precautionary Measures. 

'Hiough there is at all times an unavoidable danger of the spread of 
phylloxera to unaffected areas, every care, as far as possible, has been 
taken to ensure that it shall not find its way into the new nursery. 
In consequence of this, every cutting from the Howlong Viticultural Station 
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has been subjected to a necessarily drastic disinfection. This, coupled with a 
long railway journey, has tended to keep on the low side the percentage 
of grafts which have taken'’ when Howlong wood has been used. Even 
with this handicap, over 50 per cent, of the grafts have been successful,, 
while the percentage has been as high as 70 when the cuttings from 
Raymond Terrace were available. In a year or two, when the mother 
plantation of resistant stocks is in full bearing at Narara, there will be no 
necessity to call upon Howlong for suppUes, and the average of takes will be 
considerably higher. 

The Imxniinity of Sandy Soils to Phylloxera. 

Apart from the desirability of having deep, sandy, fnable soil for nursery 
purposes, we have the established fact that certain sandy soils are immune to- 
phylloxera. This would afiPord additional protection at Narara if this dread 
disease were to spread to this locality. 

Investigations in France and Italy, where the whole question has assumed 
a life-and-death aspect to many communities, have shown that where clay 
and sandy soils ai-e close together, the former become infected, whereas the 
latter escaj>e, and in plantations where the clay and sand were mixed, the 
vines resisted more or less according to the relative proportions of the two 
ingredients, the larger the proportion of sand the greater th(^ resistance. 

The accepted theory is that this faculty of sandy soils is due to the greater 
capillarity and permeability to water. Sandy soils which are apt to get too 
dry, either because the rainfall is scarce, or because there is no water 
relatively close to the surface, have no such immunity. The propounder of 
this theory, Vannucini, of Italy, measured the interstices between grain and 
grain in a suitable sandy soil, and found that the space was sufficient for 
young phylloxera to move in, but when it reached its adult stage, it would 
be closed in on all sides. If then a supply of moistun^ rose from the lower 
layers or came from the surface by rain, the small aphis would find itself 
enveloped by a thin film of water, and its res{)i ration is endangered. 

This theory is corroborated by the application, in some parts of the world,, 
of that peculiar remedy to eradicate phylloxera from a vineyard, {.a, the 
submersion of the vineyard for from six to nine weeks in w'inter time, keeping 
a layer of water 8 to 10 inches high without interruption, and ref)eating the 
process every year. 

Suitable Stocks. 

Among the stocks which have been found most suitable at Narara are the* 
following : — 

Mourv^dre x Rupestris, 1202, has given the best results in percentage of 
takes, and also in growth, especially when used as a stock for the Muscats, 
which are usually somewhat difficult to take. It do(*.s well in rich, deeply 
trenched soils, whether sandy, clayey, or even with a large percentage of lime* 

Aramon Rupestris Ganzin, No. 1, does not give the samc^^ success in 
grafting as the former, but the vines which do take make such a perfect 
union that it could scarcely be improved upon. It roots easily, and ia 
eminently suitable for table varieties, especially the Muscats. 
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Rupestris du Lot has shown itself especially suitable for wine grapes in 
most classes of soil. It roots freely, and is easily grafted both in the nursery 
and at the bench. It develops equally in size with the scion, and has the 
big advantage of being one of the most resist-ant to phylloxera. It cannot 
be recommended for growing under irrigation, as it is so vigorous that it 
would tend to grow foliage at the expense of fruit 

The Riparia Rupestris crosses 3309, 3306 and 101 if have all done well at 
Narara. 

Riparia Gloire de Montpellier is also satisfactory in many respects, but 
the scion has a tendency to outgrow the st>ck. 

Riparia x Cordifolia 106®, is very suitable for bench-grafting, and takes 
well in the nursery, producing a vigorous growth. It is totally unsuited to 
soils rich in lime, as it is affected by chlorosis. It will, however, thrive in a 
dry clay soil, even where big cracks form in summer. 

Chasselas Berlandieri 41® takes veiy well, and will grow where few others 
will. Its growth from the stock is not very vigorous for the first year or 
two, but it iuiproves very considerably as it grows older. It is resistant to 
chlorosis and thrives in lime soils. 

A recent introduction to the Btate is Vinifera x Cordifolia x Rupestris 
which was obtained from Victoria. Mr. Jenkins has considerably 
increased his numbers of this stock by propagating from “eyes^’ in pots. It 
partakes largely of the Rupestric characteristics, and is eminently suitable 
as a stock for Muscats anfl other grapes which make notoi iou.sly had scions. 

Other Crops. 

While the primary purpose of the station is to be a nursery, it is obvious 
that its suitability for the growing of its own horse-feed will add to its value, 
in tending to make it sedf-contained. The crop of Funk s Yellow Dent 
maize, which we art^ able to illustrate*, was a picture of healthy growth, 
despite the unfavourable season wdth a rainfall of but 83 points in October, 
110 in November, 65 in December, and 78 in January, while the photograph 
wm taken in the middle of January. Many of the stalks were 12 and 13 
high, and an inspection in March proved that the crop of grain would 
be very satisfactory. 

In the patches at present uncultivated paspalum was 3 and 4 feet high at 
the time of the visit, and so luxuriant was the growth that it might almost 
be classed as a weed from a nurseryman^s point of view. 

Conclusion. 

It is evident from even a hasty examination of the results achieved, and 
of the practically certain prospects of the nursery, that the questitm of 
supplying resistant stocks is well on its way to a satisfactory solution. The 
site is excellent for the purpose, and its few drawbacks are far more than 
compensated by its many outstanding advantages. The manager and his 
staff are to be congratulated on the way ia which they have co-operated with 
the Department in grappling with a serious problem, and there is every 
indication that all wants with regard to phylloxera-resistant stocks, at any 
rate in connection with coastal vineyards, will speedily be met. 
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Kii»0r« Poach Tro«, Hawkcabury AsrIouUural Cellogo. 


The Kia-Oua Peach. 

The Kia-Ora peach is a very regular bearcT, proving suitabh* on the coast, in 
the dry inlan<l districts, and under irrigation. It is less subjw.t to lea£-(mrl 
than most others. It is a large, yellow -fleshed varit^ty ; the fruit is of excellent 
flavour, and a freestone. It ripens about the middle of January and ret^uires 
to lie handled carefully, as it is not a first-class caiTying peach. It is suitable 
for dessert, drying, or canning. 

Shape.- -Slightly oval from base to apex. 

Apex. — Prominent. 

Suture. — Fairly deep, extending halfway-round ; fruit fuller behind suture 
than in front. 

Colour. — Skin yellow splashed, and stained with crimson. 

Flesh. — Deep yellow, with crimson stain at stone; rather dry in texture. 

Tree. — Ilpnght, moderate grower ; very raucli like Elberta ; leaves large ; 
kidney-shaped glands. 
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Onion Culture* 

A CORRESPONDENT at Cowra recently inquired for particularH concerning 
onion-growing, with especial reference to the class of soil required, the time 
of planting, the labour I’equiremeiits during growth, and the yield that 
could be expected. 

In reply, Mr. A. J. Finn, Inspector of Agriculture, stated that the soil 
and climate of the Cowra district shr>u]d lie eminently suitable for onion- 
growing. The time of growing varies with ea('h district, and it is wise to 
make inquiries and follow the practice of successful gi*owers in the locality. 
It is probable that May will be found a got)d month for sowing. The crop 
occupies the ground for a period of about seven t<» ten months, according to 
the variety. 

The l>t^st soil is a moderately light loam, deep, w^ell drained, and fertile, 
which can lie readily worked, cleaned, and reridei'cd firm without becoming 
consolidated. The cultivation of the crop is not recommended in very heavy 
land. Soils with an abundance of decom}>osed vegetable matter will be 
found eminently suitable. The situation of the land must be open and 
sunny, and should b<‘ fairly free from weeds so as to avoid expense in 
clearing. 

The soil should be preptred avS early as possible, and all weed-growth 
destroyed, a8*we©<ls are the greatest trouble in the growing of onions. The 
grotind, having had a thorough prej>aration. should be firmed for tht‘* recep- 
tion of the .see<l. The seetl sliould be sown ^ inch to 1 inch deep in 
drills 15 inches apart. As soon as it can be ascertained which are the 
stronger plants, they should be thinned out to from 4 to G iiiches apai*t 
in the drill. 

The 8ubse<|uent treatment of the crop will require close attention to keep 
down weeds and pre.serve a loose surface mulch. The intertillage of the 
crop is usually done with hand-wheel hoes, and should commence as soon a.s 
the young plants can be plainly seen. At the same time the crop should l>e 
gone through with small triangular baud hoes (onion hoes), and all weed 
growth between the plants desti*oyed. 

The quantity of seed required when drilled is *1 to 3 lb. per acre. 

Good varieties are — 

Early , — Silver Skinned, Extra Early Globe. 

J/irf-^flasoti.~Brown Globe. 

hate or Main (7roj[>.~Brown Spanish. 

Transplanting is favoured by many, and where this method is adopted the 
plants should be transplanted (about June) from the seed-bod to the required 
distance when about 4 inches bigli. The first leaves generally die away, 
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but if planted in cool moist weather, the plants will soon become established, 
This method is more costly than any other, but has tlie advantage of ensur- 
ing a clean field at a later period in the growth of the crop. 

When the tops have withered the bulbs should be lifted, the plants being 
pulled by hand, three or four rows being made into one windrow. They 
should be allowed to remain in the sun for from five to seven days, the 
length of time depending on the weather ; but they should not be allowed 
to scald. Before bagging, the tops and roots should be trimmed off, this 
being usually done with sheep shears, care being taken not to cut the tops 
too close to the bulb. The usual length is 1 inch from the bulb. The 
storage of onions is best effected by keeping in onion cases^ and storing in a 
well-ventilated shed. 

Under fair conditions a yield of from 4 to 6 tonsptT acre can be expected. 

It is impossible to give an estimate as to the probable profits, as so many 
causes operate to determine this, depending chiefly on the season, soil, and 
the grower ; but it can said that the crop is much neglected in this 8tate,an(l 
is alw’ays likely to be a payable proposition when properly looked after, 
in so far that large quantities have to be imported from other States to supply 
our own reciuireinents. 

Insects and Diseases. 

The wor.st insect pest is the onion maggot. The maggots conn* from tht^ 
eggs deposited on the plant, and require about a w^'sek to hatch j the larvw 
burrow into the bulbs and remain about two w^e<'kH, then emerge and pupate 
in the ground. The first indication of th(‘ir p^e^enee is that the tops turn 
yellow in colour, wither, and finally dry Inifore the bulbs have matured. 
It is difficult to suggest a remedy, but liming the* soil is found to 
beneficial. 

Another disease to attack onions is Onion Smut. It attacks the young 
plants, causing dark spots on the leaves. As the onion develops these spots 
crack open, exposing a black powder which contains the spores of the fungus. 
If very severe it causes the tops to die, and ofttm spreads to the bulbs. If 
the disease shows signs of spreading, all infected plants should be pulled up 
and burnt at once. Dusting with lime is recommended. All tops should 
be burnt after harvesting. Rotation of crops is the most effective remedy. 


Brown Olive Scale on Passion Vines. 

Jy answer to a correspondent, the Fruit Expert states that it is extremely 
difficult to reach scale on passion vines, as the growth is usually so dense ; 
at any rate it is almost impossible to reach every portion of the vine. If the 
vines are in condition, resin wash can be applied, but it may require several 
applications to cleanse the vines. The best time to tieat the vines is just 
after they have been pruned in November, when the scale are more easily 
got at. To grow passion-fruit profitably it is necessary to heavily manure 
the vines and to work the soil well. 
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The Peach Tip Moth* 

Family Torteicidje. 

WALTER W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., Government Entomologist. 

About four or five yearn ago the owners of ifuburban gardens and many of the 
orehardists between Sydney and the mountains, in w'hat we might call the 
Metropolitan orchards, noticed that the luxuriant tips of the foliage of the 
peach and nectarine trees were lieing attackwi by some tiny grub that 
burrowed into the side of the tip, and eating its way downward caused 
the terminal leaves to die back and the top of the injured twig to gum, 
Sometimes nearly every slnxit was attacked in this manner, and the otherwise 
healthy tree would have the tips of every branchlet tipped with a tuft of 
dead leaves. 

I^ter on in the si'oson it was found that a large percentage of the fruit 
was marketl with several blotches, covered with exuding gum, under which 
some insect had gnawed through the skin. Careful searcli through the 
infected twigs and fruit showed that a large iiumbtH* of the grubs or cater- 
pillars died or disappeared before they had done much actual damage to the 
trees, but the injured fruits were spoilt for market. Eventually a few speci- 
mens were obtained, which prove<i that the creature doing the damage was 
the caterpillar of a small Tortrickl moth, not unlike the well-known oodliii 
moth, both in the larval and perfwjt states. The damage done to the surface 
of the fruit is more serious than that to the tw^igs, for it causes large scars to 
form bc^fore the fruit is ripe. 

Life History* 

The eggs are laid on the tips of the p<*ach shoots, where the tiny grubs 
hatch out and burrow into the tip, gnawing a hole down the centre 
and causing the two or three terminal leaves to die back. A badly -infestt^l 
tree in early summer may have every other twig thus checked Yery often 
these tips, when examinwl, contained no caterpillar, but w^ero often encrusted 
with a globule of gum. 

At first some of the orchardists called them ** summer pruners,^* and con 
sidered they did very little harm to the trees. Later on, however, it was 
found that they attacked the fruit, and aiused it to gum in a similar manner. 

The Caterpillar is four-tenths of an inch in length, cylindrical, slightly 
thickened in the centre, and tapering to the extremities ; furnished with three 
pairs of slender legs, four pairs of prolegs, and two stout anal clampers. The 
head is dull-yellow, with black indistinct eye spots, mouth parts black 
antennas small; thorax and abdomen pale reddish-pink on dorsal surface 
Ugh ter on the ventral surface ; anal extremity yellow. 
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The Pupa is three-tenths of an inch in length, cylindrical, contracted at the 
head, with each of the segments from behind the head ringed with a ridge of 
fine spines, forming a round ring at the anal tip. The caterpillar forms a 
flimsy cocoon of loose silken fibre, not unlike that of the codlin moth grub. 

The Moth measures just under half an inch across the outspread wings, but 
when at rest usually has the wings folded flat down on the sides. General 
colour dark-brown, mottled on the fore wings with fine grey scales, forming 
a slight pattern on the front margin ; hind wings lighter, tinted silvery, and 
fringed with fine hairs ; antenna?, face, and legs covcrc^d with grey scales. 

The Trees Attacked. 

In the first instance this is a peach pest, but Mr. Fruit Inspector Gallard, 
who has paid considerable attention to this moth, finds that the larva? 
attack a niimb<»r of difierent fruits in the Metropolitan area. He has found 
quinces and apples into which thej’ bore distinct circular holes, and gnaw 
irregular tunnels through the tissue, but do not work into the centre for the 
core, like the c(Kllin moth. 

Mr. Gallard found that he could <;aptore the adult caterpillars and pupa* 
under bandages round an infested tree, in the s^ame manner that the codlin 
moth is taken on the trunks of a[)ple and pt*ar trees. 

Remedies and Preventives. 

The chief damage done is the boring into the skin of the young fruits and 
causing them to gum, the resulting scar caused by the grub spoiling tins fruit 
for market. The thorough spraying of all peach ti*e(‘s in the early summer, 
as soon as the first sign of damaged poach tips are notieerl, should prove 
effective, and arsenate of lead would be the lx*st mixture to use for this 
purpose. In snmll gardens and orchards, Iwindngirig should very effective 
in cleaning up the orchard, but it roust he remembered that the larva* have 
done most of the damag<‘ to the peach tips or the fruit before they seek 
shelter. 

Determination. 

This small moth has not yet been determined, but it Ixdongs U> the Family 
Tortrkidwy which contains tin* codlin moth and a number of other destructive 
motns, which danmge fruit and cultivated plants whilst in the caterpillar 
stage. 


Pears for trb Albtjry District. 

A COKKE8POXKENT froHi Lavington, via Albury, recently aeked whether the 
“ Idaho Pear ” was recommended for planting. In reply, Mr. W. J. 
Allen, Fruit Expert, stated that he considered other varieticH better suited 
for planting in the district, viz. : Packhara’s Triumph, Josephine de 
Malines, and Williams, all of which would be found more profitable. 
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Wollongbar Experiment Farm* 

WiKTEE Foddee Triae, 3913. 

J. G. MoMILLAN, Manager, 

This was a repetition of the trials, 1912. Object, to determine the most 
suitable green feed for winter feed. Seed sown, 10th May ; superphosphate 
at th<» rate of 21 lb, per plot, the latter being J of an acre in extent. 

Very heavy rains fell immediately after the crops were put in, and it was 
therefore impossible to liarrow them sufficiently, thus resulting in lass of 
seed and poor germination. The weather was very cold, and the wet soil 
was practically waterlogged until middle of July. This acted detrimentally 
to the growth. 


IMctNo Crop I yield per Acre. Henmrks. 




t. c. q 111 . 


1 

1 The w wheat 

3 13 4 

Aliout 2^ feet high ; nice appear- 
ance as regards colour ; free from 
rust. 

2 

Huguenot wheat .. 

2 3 1 10 

A poor crop ; ap|>carance green, but 
stunted. 


Algerian oat« 

4 2 2 0 

A fairly thick growth ; free from 
rust, hut fiags blighted badly. 

4 

; Black winter rye 

8 12 3 11 

A got)d mat of food very suitable for 
grazing ; nice green colour, show- 
ing no rust or decayed fiags. 

r> 

! ('ape barley 

5 2 0 15 

A fairly gootl crop ; free from rust, 
but flags blighted. 

0 

Thew w'heat and bla<-k 
vetche.s. 

4 4 0 18 

* A fair crop ; free from rust. 

7 

j 

Huguenot wheat and 
black vetches. 

2 18 3 20 

A fair crop ; similar to No. 2 in 
appearance. 

s 

Algerian oats and black 
' vetches. 

4 li 1 0 

A fair crop ; similar to No. 3. 

9 

Black winter rye 

6 15 2 4 

1 (^ood ; nice colour ; foliage good. 

10 1 

("ape barley and black 
vetches. 

2 18 S 20 

I Poor crop. 

11 1 

i 

I hew’ wheat and gray 
field peas. 

4 14 1 4 

Nice crop ; appearance good. 

12 

Huguenot wheat and gray 
field peas. 

4 12 2 11 


13 

I Algerian oats and gray 
field poas. 

3 18 2 7 

A fair bulk of feed, but a lot of 
decayed fiags. 

U 

Black winter rye 

4 10 111 

Nice green feed. 

35 

(’aiie luirley 

2 17 0 24 

A poor result. 

26 

Thew wheat and red 
clover. 

1 U 3 20 

Very poor ; clover no good. 

37 

Huguenot wheat and red 
clover. 

1 5 026 

»» »t * 

38 

Algerian oats and red 
clover. 

1 30 1 5 

»♦ »i 

19 

Black winter rye and red 

5 4 , 0 10 

(lood bulk of feed^ but short ; showing 
much superiority to other plots. 
Generally poor ; clover no good. 

20 ! 

1 

clover. 

Cape barley and red 
clover. 

1 18 1 14 
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The soil in which the crops were gixtwn was very irregular in quality^ 
many of the unprolific spots, so typical in the Big Scrub, existing. On the 
southerly side there is a stretch of soil which appeu*s to be of low quality, 
thus accounting for the low yields in Plots 15, 16, 17, 18, and 20. It will 
be noticed that No. 19, black winter rye and red clover, had about the same 
average as the other plots, 4, 9, and 14, thus bearing out its reputation of 
being suitable for poor land. It can be safely assumed that black winter rye 
is one of the most suitable forms of forage for winter use, as it has the great 
advantage of withstanding grazing. AVheat, although generally a good 
yielder, requires to be cut, and if animals are allowed to graze on it the 
plants are pulled out by the roots. 

An area of 11 acres of Thew wheat yielded 14 tons of hay. 


An additional Skin-irkitating Plant. 

For previous references see the Gazette for July, 19)2, page 604, and 
October, 1913, page 911. 

A correspondent from the Dubbo district speaks of a bush which inducejs 
Eczema (Dermatitis is doubtless meant), lie makes the following state- 
ment : — 

My brother gats affected every time he goes on the laml where it grows. 1 want an 
antidote, because n is a serious loss to us that my brother is not able to work in it. It 
is growing on undulating clay wheat land, timi>ercd witli Box {E\icalypim) and Budda 
[Eremophtla Mitchdli), an<l the bush itself grows an average of 8 feet high. It is called 
Seven Year Bush by some people, as it dies out in al>out that time if the country is 
ringbarked. 

This is a native Daisy bush, Olearia decurrem Berith., and, like Olearia 
viscidula Benth., noted in the references at the beginning of this statement, 
is more or less covered with a sticky .substance, and probably this is the 
cause of the skin irritation. 

In regard to a plant which occurs abundantly like this, it is not easy to 
suggest remedial mea.sures, but obviously anyone working amongst it should 
have leather gauntlets, and should not allow the plant to touch the skin^ 
The local medical man should be consulted in regard to remedial measures 
in case the skin becomes irritated, or, better still, as to precautions to take 
before such an accident happens. In previous articles of this series I have 
referred to remedial measures, and will content myself with pointing out 
that some people are far more liable to this skin irritation than others, and 
that it would appear that the same person may be affected during one season 
and may escape punishment in another, but I speak with personal exi)erienoe.,. 
when I say that the actual suffering and distress caused by plant irritation 
may be so great as to necessitate the subject being treated witli the utmost 
respect. — J. H. Maiden. 
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Official Milk and Butter Records* 

M. A. O’CALLAGHAN. 

In tables given below are further complete records of cows that have reached 
the standard prescribed for the past year by the United Pure-bred Cattle: 
Breeders^ Association. The standard for 1914 is as under : — 

200 lb. butter ... ... ... 2 to 3 years. 

250 „ 3 to 4 „ 

300 „ ... ... ... ... over 4 years. 

As this has been the first year of official testing, the average farmers had 
no opportunity to make special provisions therefor, and consequently tho 
I'fjcoitls have suffered, because we happentnl to strike a year that called for 
special provision in the way of food supply, more especially in the Richmond 
River and South Coast districts. The records have already taught some* 
brt'edcrs the great value of the regular and proper feeding of dairy cows, and 
much good has been done even by this, because we can never hope to raise 
the standard of our dairy cows to what it should he until we get more regular 
and consistent feeding of the animals, both the young and the mature. 

There was at one time an idea among dairy-fanners that a cow had to bo 
hungry-looking in order to give a good recoid. This idea, no doubt, obtained 
its origin from the fact that the heaviest milkers were the cows that, under- 
ordinary food conditions, show'ed the scantie^st amount of fiesh on their bones. 

All recent inforniatiun, however, t<*nds to show that a cow' does best when 
she is in good working condition, and hence it is never advisable to allow a. 
dairy cow to become actually thin. If she is yudding heavily and decreasing 
noticeably in fieah, it is a sign that her daily food ration is not up to tlio 
standanl required, and thi* farmer should take proper care to sec*, that the- 
cow is kept up to her proper working condition. 

The drought -which prevaileti on the Richmond River affected all yields 
there, and probably this accounts for the, comparatively speaking, poor showing 
made by the herds published in this issue. Only one cow of these Richmond 
River herds now^ i)ubUshed has reacdieil the 350 lb. butter mark. On the other 
hand, thrc^e Jersey cows from the herd of Mr, J. Davies, of Soone, have 
given over the 400 lb. butter, but these latter animals have been well fed 
and have had a very favourable season for that part of the State. 

The Pure Breeders’ Association has mised the standard for this year, and 
farmers, generally speaking, throughout the Btate will have to consider 
whether they will not have to aim at a cow of a higher standard in order to- 
make .ends meet, owing to the increased cost of labour, and hence the* 
increased cost of living. 

Illustrations are given herewith of two cows that have been officially 
tested, namely, Camellia TI of Darbalara, and Madeira VIII, from the herd 
of Mr. C. E. Q, McDonald, of Ingleburn. In addition, illustrations are given 
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of two Ayrshire cows bred at the Berry Stud Farm before the Ayrshire herd 
there was dispersed. The cow Mystery is by the bull Jamie^s Heir, recently 
sold to Mr. Houghton, of Yanoo, whereas the cow Primrose II is a half- 
sister to Jamie's Heir, the bull that has been doing duty at Wollongbar for 
some years, and later at Grafton. Both these Ayrshire cows were at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College when the photographs were taken. 

The back view of the cow Primrose II, the photograph for which was 
taken about a week before her last calving, shows the udder formation and 
escutcheon of tlie beast very plainly. This cow gave 6,948 lb. milk, pro- 
ducing 343 lb. butter in a season, on ordinary grass feed. 


Cows Tested under the United Dairy Cattle Breeders' Herd-testing 
Scheme for periods of 5473 days. 


Re(X)RDS of Mr. Dixon Cooke's Guernsey Herd at Alstonville. 


Name of Cow. 


Pearl III 

Oay Parisienne.. 
Bordeaux Lass II 
Luxury 



1 


Yield on la^t day of 

Atre at . 1 j 

ht’Kinnlng ; Dste of last Cah iiiff ' Total Milk, 
of , 

Total 

Butter. 

tost. 

- 


1 


Milk. 

Butter. 

Years. 

i )h. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

4 years 
1 month 

‘iXov., j 4.614 

230 

700 

•29 

2 

JlOIteo., 4,114 

202 

14-00 

•64 

11 

1 2 Feb., 1913. 1 4,102 

209 

i liJOO 

•60 

9 

! 8 May „ .j 5,.'S43 i 

1 i j 

281 

j n 50 I 

-.59 


Records of Mi*. Dixon Cooke's 81iorthoni Hetxl at Alstonville. 


Yiel<] on last da> of 


Name of Cow, 

; Afire at 

1 befunninjc 
} of tost. 

I 

1 

Date of last Calvin^'. 

1 

Total MUk.j 

Total 
Butter. , 

test. 

Milk. 1 

i 

Butter. 


Years. 



] 

ih. i 

i ii>. ! 

lb. ' 

lb. 

Kate 

7 

6 Nov. 

, 1912 .. 

0,285 

238 } 

8*00 

•32 

Lady 

0 

9 Oct.. 

»» 

5,349 

237 ' 

9*0(1 

•47 

Maud 

H i 

30 Jan., 

1»13 .. 

3,817 

209 ! 

4*50 

•24 

Fancy ... 

.. 4 years; 27 Feb., 
' 7 m’th.s' 


5,315 

289 1 

I 

13-50 

•76 


Records of Mr. James Pdxon’s Jersey Herd at Nashua. 


Name of Cow. 

i 

i 

1 ! 

1 

Ajre at : } 

betrinniojr; Date of last Cahing. {Total Milk.! 
of test. 1 j 

, j 

ll 

sn 

i Yield Oft IsMt day of 

1 teat. 

j Milk, j Butter. 

Emerald 

Evergreen j 

Onex 1 

Years. 1 lb. 

6 j 10 Oct., 1912.. ,< 5,890 

2i 1 4 Nov., ... 3,974 

6 . 7 Mar., 1913 ... 4,717 

1 '■ 

lb. 

329 

205 

259 

i ' 

lb. ! lb. 
n-75 ! -85 
4-50 i -28 
1150 1 -62 
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J«r8«y Cow, Modeira 8th. 

J*riKliic«d tW lb Butter ui Si \ tlu>s. 
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Ayrihire Cow, Primrose 2nd. 

Bred at Berry Stud Fuiiu 
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Kecoeisns of Mr. P. W. Tariington^s Jersey Herd at UkL 

i : 1 

Age at 1 1 ' 

Name of Cm\ be^nnlng Date of last Calving. l Total Milk. 

of te»t. ; 

1 

• i 1 

, Yield on last daj of 
Total ; 

Butter. 1 "1 — — 

j Milk. Butter. 

i Vears. j i lb. 1 

Vem* 1 B 25th Nov., 1912i 4,.W3 

Zotw j 6 14tb Oot., „ ‘ 4,823 

Polly 1 6 ! 21»t .. „ ' 4,60!* 1 

1 i , 1 

lb. lb. Ih. 

226 6*00 *32 

249 6*00 *40 

230 3()0 *20 

Records of Mr. P''. G. Flowers Jersey Herd at Xhima Burra, 

■ i 1 

A(re at / 

N&moof Cow. liogintiiiig Date; of iaat Cab mg. {Total Milk. 

, of tOit, 

j 

Yield on lant day of 

Total 

Butter. , 

1 Milk, j Butter. 

1 Yearn, j i lb. 

Acrasia ... 6 i 18th Nov., 1912i 6,045 

Model 5 ! IgtOct., ,, ' 4,S07 

Stella . 5 1 8th Nov,, ,, i 4,780 

.leraey Queen II *2 1 19th Jan., 1913, 4,108 

Dabster 6 ! 20th Feb., „ i 3,387 

' i 

lb. ' lb. lb. 

401 ; 7-50 ■.’>3 

271 2 00 ' -12 

276 : 6 00 1 -44 

230 ; 10-.70 ! -64 

204 4-50 i -26 

Rbcohds of Mr. Jack llavioH’ Jf^rsey Herd at Scone. 

1 

i Agtj at 

Name of Cow . ; begiiming Date of last C’alvlng. Total Milk. 

! of test. 

{ 1 

< Yield on last day of 
Total ‘ 

Butter. 

Milk. Butter. 

Years. lb. 

Needle 111 5 19th June, 1913 6,701 

Marigold* 44 3nl „ „ 6,2S« 

Velvet III 4i 14th „ , 7»731 

lb. lb. lb. 

436 19-75 1-46 

410 18-75 116 

4-21 23-50 : 1-28 

1 


* Thj« COW commenced the te«t in tluly, and slippeti her calf on LHh December. 


Alqaroba oe JIesqtjite Bean. 

Okrmistation of Hkeos, 

The iseeds of this fodder are verj hard, and i-efuse to absorb water and 
germinate unless specially treated. Tlje most effective treatment is to chip 
or scratch the seeds deeply with a hard knife. Soaking in hot water, as is 
often done for wattle seeds, is not very successful unless related several 
times* The seeds which swell should l>6 removed each time and planted. 

The tree thrives best in gullies or along creeks and in deep soils where the 
soil water is within 30 feet ot the surface. — W. M. Cabke* ]^tanic Gardens* 
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An Enteepkising Beeeber oe Guernseys, 

Me. E, P. Perry, of Parkville, Scone, has one of the few herds of pure-bred 
Ouernseys in the State, aiid it is very interesting to find what can be done 
if only set about in the right way. During a course of dairying- at the 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Mr. Perry became m convinced of the value 
of Guernsey cattle that he decided to aim at a stud of pure-breds on his 
farm at Parkville. With limited capital he started in a small but business-* 
like way to build up a herd of this excellent daily breed. With a few 
selected grade cows, three Guernsey heifers iinp<3rted from the Island, and a 
bull imported from the stud of Mr. C. Hill, president of the American 
Guernsey Society in America, he made a beginning. Entering his pure-bred 
heifers for test under the United Pu re-breeders^ Scheme, together with 
ijeveral grade cows, the first nine months’ test showed very good results, and 
the fact of his being able to show the official figures in connection with the 
testing of these few grade cows enabled him to disjK)8e of nine of them 
^some of them nine years old), at the high j)rice of £10 lOs. j>er bead, and 
the pick of two heifer calves from these cows which were all in calf to his 
imported bull. This sale encouraged and assisted him to proceed with the 
importation of more females, and he subsequently purchased five heifers 
from the Island, and these have recently arrived at their new home. 

The following particulars will show tlunr bref*ding. Two are by Ix^rd 
Mar V, whose sire has been champion at the American National 8how, and 
two others are daughter and grand-daughter respectively of the famous bull 
Governor of the Ch^ne, who has won several King’s Cups on the Island, and 
has also sired two champion cows of the Island. It will* therefore, be seen 
that this last importation is of the highest quality. Good luck did not help 
Mr. Perry, for one of the three of his first lot of heifers died l)efore com- 
pleting a test, but the other two finished with and 331 lb. butter 
resj)ectively in the nine months* test They are now on their second testing 
period, together with the newly imported heif(»rs which are now calving. 

Mr. H. Knodler, of Singleton, has also become alive to the possibilities of 
this breed, and has imported two heifers from the Island with, and from the 
^same source as, Mr. Perry’s cattle. He had previously purchased at a high 
figure a young bull out of La Colombe, one of Mr. Perry’s first importations. 

Mr. Perry’s bull, Ajax of Sarnia, imported from America, is one of the 
finest Guernsey bulls we have in the State, and his breeding shows him to be, 
^s his appearance suggests, a thorough dairy sire. 

His sire, Selma’s Glen wood, is out of one of the best known cows In 
America, Selma of Pinehui*st, whose record stands at 13,383 lb. milk and 
762 lb. butter fat in a year at 9 years of age. His dam, Mernal of Rosen- 
<lale, died young, but her dam, Mernalette II has the following record — 
13,225 lb. milk and 664 lb. fat in twelve months. 

This sort of enterprise is most commendable, and no doubt the success of 
these men will be the means of starting others out on similar lines, which 
means so much to the dairying industry.— P. Wioajj, Dairy Instructor. 
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Egg-laying Tests at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College* 

Twelfth Yeab’s Eesults. 


The twelfth year’s series of egg-laying competitions conducted at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College concluded on Tuesday, the Slat of March. 

The hens this year have not indulged in record-breaking, the results 
generally being somewhat below those of the previous series. This, however, 
is nothing more than the variations in production and value from year to 
year with which every commercial poultry farmer is familiar. It is evident 
from the continuc^d rush of applicants for the pens available each year for 
the succeeding competitions that the active interest of the poultry com- 
munity in this work is unabated. It is something indeed to record that it 
has not flagged after a dozen years’ work, and this may safely be attributed 
to public confidence and the introduction each year of new educational 
experimental features. 

On this occasion the innovation was the single pen system of testing indi- 
vidual hens, which was put into practice for the first time in poultry history 
in connection with competitive laying. There was an impression among 
breeders, to some extent backed by private experience, that a hen penned 
alone would not do herself full justice in production. Taking the year’s 
experience as a whole, it can be said that this is a misapprehension. These 
hens did not put up anything more than ordinary records, but they finished 
the last three or four months in fine fettle ; and had it not been that many of 
them fell into very low condition in October, for reasons which later experi- 
ence shows can be guarded against, it is quite safe to conclude they would 
have done appreciably lietter. The test brought out many instructive 
features for those who were able to study the birds in conjunction with their 
individual records. For instance, one breeder’s group included a hen which, 
though in apparently good health from start to finish, laid only twenty-three 
eggs, while another of the same group recorded 219. Another competitor 
penned six hens, whose laying ranged from 188 to 224, averaging 207, and 
five exceeding 200. It is notable, too, that one group of Black Orpingtons 
tested singly exceeded the collective total of any other pen of heavy brecnis in 
the general section. 

The test of judgment in selection, in which ten breeders supplied dupli- 
cate pens selected respectively as “ good ” and bad ” layers, gave much the 
same results as in the previous year, the average laying of the good ” pens 
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bein^ fourteen eg^TS, and the value ls» 8d. per hen, better than from the 

bad hens. The winner of this section was able to select hens that gave a 
return of £1 8s. 7d. more than his six bad ” hens! 

Mr, D. S, Thompson, who has been in charge of the competitions since 
their inception, was transferred last January to take charge of the North 
Coast laying competitions at the Grafton Experiment Farm, So for the 
greater part of the heavy laying period this competition was still under his 
direction. Mr. A. L. Wyndham, having been transferred from the Wagga 
Experiment Farm, took up his duties on Mr. Thompson vacating the position. 
Mr. Wyndham is proving himself a painstaking officer, and competitors as 
well as the committee of management are looking to him to continue and 
consolidate the good work of these competitions. It is fully recognised that 
much of the success or otherwise hangs upon the management of the birds 
by the man on the spot, and that no matter how good the birds may be, the 
best can only be got from them by skilful attention. 

The new features for the coming year include the testing of the intensive 
system. For this purpose an intensive house of ten sections has been 
erected, and ten breeders have entered duplicate pons, one of which will be 
penned in the open section and fed on tlie orthodox ration, including wet 
mash, while the counter pens will be kej>t continuously in the houses and fed 
according to the dry mash system* There is also another section, in which 
six pens, without any houses whatever, will be contrasted with duplicate pens 
from the same bret>dcrs in the thirteenth competition. Yet another experi- 
ment will be the testing of 100 White Leghorn pullets in an intensive house 
against 100 under semi-intensive conditions, both lots being fed on dry 
mash. These 200 pullets have been supplied by Mr. S. Ellis. 

The executive management was in the hands of a committee consisting of 
Messrs. H. W. Potts (Principal, Ilawkcshury Agricultural College), J. 
Hadlington (Government Poultry Expert), I). S. Thompson (succeeded by 
A. L. Wyndham), R. S, Cowan, S. Ellis, W. T. Ely, C. Leach, L. L. Ramsay, 
and A, A. Diinnicliff, junior (organising secretaryO* 


THE PBIZB WINNERS. 

Liberal cash prizes were given, amounting to £110, including £50 domUed by 
The Daily Tticyraph. The following were the winners in the various sections, 
the pens laying eggs weighing less than 24 oz. per dozen being ineligible for 
prizes : — 


Third-year Hens. 

Greatest number of eggs (proportion of laying) in the third twelve months:— 
M. A. White (1), £3; M. A. Vennard (2), £2; Miss A, Vaughan (3), £1. 

Monthly prize of 10s. for the highest total from a iM>n April, Mrs. E. Scays- 
brook, 39 eggs; May, Mrs. Scaysbrook, 45; June, Mrs. Scaysbrook, 44; July, H. 
Boardman, 74; August, M. A. Vennard, 113: September, Miss A. Vaughan, 111; 
October, Miss A. Vaughan, 126 ; November, M. A, Vennard, 114 ; December, Miss 
A. Vaugban, 115; January, Miss A. Vaughan, 109; February* M. A. White, 81: 
March, R. Boardman, 62. 
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Seeofnd-yeu’ Hent. 

Greatest number of eggs Jn secpnd twelve months:-— S. Champion (1), f3; 
W. J. Eansley (2). £2; F. W. Rose (3), £1 10s.; H. J. F. Peters (4), £1; H. 
Hammill (5), 10s. 

Greatest number of eggs In the two years:— S. Champion (1), £2 10s. ; W. J. 
Ransley (2), £1 lOs.; H. J. F. Peters (3), £1. 

Winter test (April to July inclusive) A. W. Waine, 240 eggs (1), £2; H. 
Ekin, 217 (2), £1; A. R. Kennedy, 202 (3), 10s. 

Market value of eggs for two years:— S. Champion (1), £2; ll, J. F. Peters 
(2), £1 lOs.; W. J. Ransley (3). £1. 

Monthly prize of 10s, for the higliest total from a pen : — April, A. W. Waine, 
05 eggs; May, A. W. Waine, 58; June, II. Ekin, 03; July, S. Champion, 125; 
August, W. J. Ransley, 137; September, J. Waugh, 130 ; October, W. J. liansley, 
134; November, W. J. Ransley, 134; I>eceml)er, H. Hammill, 138; January, A. 
Hingk, 130; February, H. Hammill, 110; March, S. Champion, 04. 

Special troi*hy, value £5, for the lam laying the greatest number of eggs in 
the two years without the replacement of a bird : — S. Champion. 


Twelfth Annual Competition. 

(ireatest jluiulH^r of eggs in the twelve mouths: — L). Salter (1), £5; J. D. 
Nicholson (2), £4; T. Partridge (3), £3; G. White (4), £2; E. T. Rhodes (5), 
£1 JOs.; 0. Leach (0), £1; E. W. Hyndman (7), £1; W. T. Ely (S), £1; C. W. 
Rrown (0), £1 ; (\ R. Hayes (10), £1. 

Market value of eggs for twelve months: — D. Salter (1), £3 lOs. ; J. I>. 
Nicholson (2), £2 10s. ; C. Leach (3), £1 10s. ; T. Partridge <4), £1. 

Winter test (April to July inclusive) :—Ii. Salter, 367 eggs (1), £3; C. 
Leach, 358 (2), £2 10s,; G. Judd, 339 (3), £2; E. T. Rhodes, 321 (4), £1; S. 
Ellis, 319 (5), 10s. 

General utility prizes (oi»en to liens, the hens lu which average at least 0 lb. 
in weight at noon on 1st March, 1914), decidi-*d by the number of eggs laid; — 
P. McDonnell, average weight of hens 0 lb. 8 oz. (1), £3; O’Heam Brothers, 
0 lb. 3 oz. (2), £2; W. J. Buekland, 0 lb. (3), £1 lOs. 

Monthly prizes of 10s, for the highest total from a pen -.—April, D. Salter, 58 
eggs; May, C. l^ach, 100; June, T. Pritchard, 128; July, M. A, Vennard, 128; 
August, A. K. Kennedy, 145; September, A. K. Kennedy, 142; October, T. 
Partridge, 152; November, T. Partridge. 147; December, T. Partridge, 147; 
January, T. Partridge, 141; February, G. White, 120; March, G. Speed, 97. 


Test of Judgment in Selection. 

Greatest dlflferenct* in number of eggs laid in the two jiens in the twelve 
months (subject to the tieu selected as bad layers producing the smaller 
total) J. Lowe (1), £2 lOa; T. Pritchard (2), £1 lOs.; S. Ellis (3), £1. 


Single Pen Test, 

Light Breeds For the greatest number of eggs laid by a hen in the twelve 
months-W, T. Ely (1), £2; E, T, Rhodes (2), £1 lOs. ; F. J. B. Crowder (3), 
£1; C. E. Hayes (4), 10s, 

Heavy Breeds : — For the greatest number of eggs laid by a hen in the t^lve 
months— O. Leach (l)i £2; C, Leach (2), £1 lOsG H, E, Upward (3), £1; P. C. 
McDonnel) (4), lOs, 
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THE POULTBT SXPEBT’S COMMENTS. 

lu a few general comments Mr. Hadlington observes: — 

It was not expected by the committee of management after the expa- 
Tience of almost continuous showery weather for close upon two months 
in the winter, that any striking records would be put up in this competition. 
However, a satisfactory feature is that general averages of last year have 
been about maintained. Sufficient data having been obtained in connection 
with third-year laying, this section will now be discontinued. The inclu- 
sion of second and third year hens in these tests has provided poultry- 
k:eepers in general with reliable data of a most valuable nature, which has 
not previously been obtained under competitive conditions. This innovation 
lias amply justified itself, and the Hawkesbury College laying competitions 
.still lead the world in volume of reliable data of the most practical value to 
poultry-keepers. 

Still more experimental work remains to be done; but if the best results 
are to be obtained, the co-operation of competitors in matters decided upon 
by the committee is essential to success. If these competitions are to fulfil 
their mission and not to become moribund, they should not be looked upon 
jas purely an advertising medium for competitors, but as a means of domon- 
etrating practical and profitable poultry-keeping under progressive con- 
-ditions for the guidance of the industry. The committee of management 
has worked with a singleness of purpose to this end, and confidently looks 
for the whole-hearted co-operation of competitors to assist in furthering this 
objective. 

Quality and Development. 

Summarising the general quality and development of the birds penned in 
this competition, it must be admitted that there is room for much improve- 
ment. A large proportion of the competitors, it must be said, penned speci- 
mens worthy of their reputation and standing, and many birds in this com- 
petition would have, for standard quality, graced a show pen, and such have 
put up some of the highest records. It is regretted, however, that many pens 
failed to come up to the qualification of representative specimens of the 
breeds, both in quality, weight, and general development. This, it is fdt, in 
no small measure has helped to pull down general averages in recent years, 
and also to militate against possible high records. It is felt that the time 
has arrived wlien quality and better development than in the past must be 
insisted upon as a qualification foi^ entrance, if the splendid work of our 
45ompetitions is to bear fruit commensurate with the already established 
records, and their educational features extended. I earnestly urge our 
ntility breeders, in their own interests, to pay more attention to these 
features. 

SELECTtON OF LaTESS. 

If any justification were needed for the inauguration of the test of judg- 
ment in selection innovation, it can be found in the fact that ijio very oon- 
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dpicuoUB successes have been attained by entrants. True, some successes 
have been attained, but in nothing like the proportion that is considered 
possible. This is regarded as the best possible recommendation for the con- 
tinuance of this class of test; the need for it is amply demonstrated. Look- 
ing over the pens in the light of experience, it is surprising that a better 
general conception of what constitutes a good or bad layer is not better 
demonstrated in some of the selections. It is feared that too much reliance 
is being placed upon systems," or want of knowledge in their application 
is responsible for neglecting more ocular signs of the conformation of a good 
layer, and demonstrates the necessity for much educational work under this 
head. If this is the case in these test of judgment pens, it shows conclu- 
sively that higher general averages are possible with a better knowledge of 
selection. 

SiKGLE Pen Recx)rds. 

The single pen tests have failed to come up to expectations, both in regard 
to general averages and also the absence of any very high tallies. Various 
theories have been advanced to account for this. The one finding most 
favour is the isolation of the hens by themselves ; but, as they are in sight of 
mates, only wire netting dividing them, I do not subscribe to that theory, 
and am rather of opinion that much has to be leanied by those in charge in 
handling this section. Another factor is that no hens were allowed to be 
replaced in this test, and they suffered a greater mortality than any other 
section, principally during a severe heat wave. No attempt is made to 
explain this, but the fact is there. The continuance of this test is very 
necessary to bring out many features which the past year has left in doubt. 


MORTALITT AND DISEASE. 

The general health of the birds was good, and again there was no case of infectious 
disease. The death-rate, however, was fairly high, totalling 69 out of the 660 birds. 
This included 17 hens that succumbed to heat apoplexy on February 7 . Eleven out of 
60 single-pen bens died, 28 out of 360 first-year, 23 out of 180 second-year, and 7 out 
of 60 Siira-year. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 

The 660 hens of various ages showed a net profit over the cost of feed of lOs. Id. each. 
The total net value of the hen eggs, after deducting freight and selling charges, was 
£620 lls., and the cost of feed £187 8s, 9d., leaving a surplus of £333 2s. 3d. The 
following are the details 

Thiri>-\£AK Hbn». 

Cost of feeding : Grain, £0 Os. 2d. ; bran and pollard, £6 Is, 8d, ; shell grit, 6s. 9d. ; 
meat, £1 Is. 8d. ; green feed, 16#. ; total £17 68. 3d., or 6s. 9d. per head. 

Market value of eggs laid, £29 I6s. 3d,, leaving a profit of £12 lls. 


Second- YEAR Hens, 

Cost of feeding j Grain, £27 Os. fid. ; bran and pollard, £18 4s. ; shell grit, £l ; meat, 
£3 4a j green feed, £2 fis. ; total, £61 Ids. 6d., or 6s. 9d, per h^. 

Market value of eggs £119 12s., leaving a profit of £67 IBs. fid. 
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Fxbst-trar H*»». 

Cost of feeding (incioding 10 pene of bad layert and 10 group# in the aingle |>€n 
test) : Grain, 5e. $ bran and pollard^ £40 Is. 8d. $ meat, £7 lie. 8d. ; shell grit, 
£2 6s. 8d. ; green feed, £5 de. ; total, £118 10s. 

Market value of eggs laid, £371 2s. 9d., leaving a profit of £262 ISa. Od. 


THE MONTHLY LAYING. 


The following is the total laying in the various sections each month ; — 



Third-year 

Hens. 

Second-year 

Hens. 

FjiKt-year 

Hens. 

Good" 

Layers. 

1 Bad " 

1 Layers. 

Single 

Pens. 

No. of pens 

10 

30 

•50 

10 

10 

10 

April 

143 

m 

1.036 

250 

151 

356 

May 

95 

394 

2,118 

651 

461 

626 

J une 

82 

765 

.3,683 

792 

699 

814 

July 

459 

2,145 

4,.'»56 

1,019 

918 

879 

August 

792 

2,855 

6,004 

1,121 

l,f»93 

1,162 

September 

K61 j 

3,205 ! 

6.248 

1,216 

1,140 1 

1,143 

October 

901 j 

3,187 i 

6,087 

1,261 

1,199 1 

1,107 

November • 

799 j 

3,194 ; 

5,680 

1,218 

! 1,169 : 

951 

December ... ...: 

763 1 

3,713 1 

5,246 

1,132 

1,069 ; 

1,01S 

January , 1 

709 

3,732 ! 

5,036 

1,044 

1,005 ; 

971 

February | 

530 ; 

2,230 i 

4,266 

IKM 

837 1 

786 

March ' 

328 i 

_ ( 

1,841 j 

3,159 

710 

669 1 

539 

Totals 

6,463 j 

26,156 j 

63,119 

11,218 

10,400 I 

10,352 


* hicluding 10 j»eii8 of “ffooci ” layers. 


COMPABISON OF RESULTS. 

The following tables analyse and compare the results of the whole series :• 

THiiu>-YnAR Hens. 



First 

Second 

Tliifd 

Fourth 


Contpetition. 

Competition, i Competition. 

1 

CtunpeiiUon. 

Number of pens 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Highest total, three years 

3,063 

3,293 

3,282 

3,059 

„ „ third year 

823 

1,013 

910 

808 

„ ,, second year 

1,008 

1,046 

1,110 

1.028 

,, „ first year 

1,333 

1,341 

1,321 

1,345 

Average per hen, first yeacr 

207-9 

206-8 

188*2 

200-6 

», „ second year... 

156^2 

148-7 

140*9 

141-1 

„ „ third year 

115-3 j 

1 130-1 

X09-2 

116-6 

Profit over feed per hen, first year ,. 

14|84 

18/64 

n/8i 

l4/6i 

ft ,t „ second year 

llj. 

6t8| 

8/6 

7/7 

»t ft „ third year ... 

4/9 

5/8 

1 4{6 

4/8 

Greatest value of eggs, three years ... 

£16/9/3 

£16/18/8 

£16|1^ 

£15/8/6 



The Wont Layer In the Single Pen 
Test, 2S Egg t. 


The Beet Hen (Mr, W. T. Ely*s) In the Single Pen Teet, S4S Eggt. 

This does not fairly iiuUcatf) the trw* type of thm bird as sin- 
provetl a mo^t refniotory Hubioi't lot the camera. 







&agette of 4i27 


6 K.C. White Leghome 
24 S.0« White Le^orne .. 
IS Bieok Orpiogtone 
6 Silver Wyawdottes 
6 JPlyincmth Hooke 
Average cost of feed per 


THiEO*TgAA HgNfl-o-reeftneed* 


Bg^e per Hen. I 

Flwt 

Eecond 

Third 

Year. 

Year 

Year 

227 

171 

114 

207 

152 

134 

1 196 

136 

no 

1 188 

112 

106 

1 178 

1 . 

111 

67 1 


Value per Hen. 


First 

Year 

Beoond 

Year. 

Thud 

Year. 

M/4 

18j7 

10111 

21 14 

15|1 

10110 

19/- 

14/9 

9|9i 

IRIll 

11(4 

, 9|- 

18|5 

13f. 

617 

6|li 

7(1? 

. 6|9 


iSwMJND-tEAR Hens 



Fiwt 

1 Second. 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

1 

Sixth ^ Seventh 

Number of peat 

40 

50 

40 

40 

( 

30| 

30 1 

30 

Higheet total^ two yeare.. 

2.487 

2,634 

2,319 

2,369 

2,372 ' 

2,373 

2,562 

„ „ Beeoodyear 

1,064 

1,160 

1,013 i 

1,045 

1,110 

1,028 

1,091 

Average pei heii) Sret year 

190 

179 

190 i 

104 

184 

201 

194 

„ „ neoondyear 

124 

127 

140 i 

134 

140 

135 

145 

Profit o\er feed per hen, 

11 1-2 







first year 

10,11 

11/4 

16(9 

10(2 

14f4 1 

1 

14f. 

Profit 0^ er feed per heu, 

1 

1 




second year 

1 6j0i 

6l4i 

9,8 j 

5(8 

S3 

6111 

7(6 

Greatest value of eggs,! 

! 






two years 

|i;i2 1/6 

£l2i6l9 

113 2/5; 

£12(U|2 £12l2/2|£12/ll/7 £13/12(3 

1 1 




per Hen 

( 

! 

Value per Hen 



) 

First Year 

Second Year j 

First Year 

Second 

1 

Year 

6 Brown Leghorns 

114 White Le^oms 

1 

228 0 

180-0 

25(2 

16|10 


200 6 

146*9 

21 1 

13(7 

36 Blaok Orpingtons 


179*4 

119 9 

19(8 

' 12( 

12 Sliver Wyandottes 


175 7 

120 2 

20(1 

12/2 

12 Langahans 

1 

173*9 

131-1 

]9|3 

13/3 


let 

2iid 

drd 

4th 

9th 

eth 

7th 

$th 

9th 

loth 

nth 

12th 


Twelfth Akkcal i'oMPLriTioN. 



Ko ot 
Peas. 

Winning 

Total. 

LUWMt 

Total 

Higheot 

Monthly 

Total 

Average 

Ureateet 

\aUie 

Average 
Not Pnoe 
of BgK*. 

Average 
Value per 
Heu. 

Coot Of 
Feed per 
HenT 


88 

1,113 

459 

137 

130 


Ifl 

im 

6 

- 


70 

1,308 

666 

160 

163 

160(- 

1(8! 

17/9 

6 

9i 



L924 

532 

154 

152 

1141- 

1 . 

12/9 

4, 




MU 

835 

168 

168 

125- 

.'11* 

13(3 


8* 



i 1.481 

1 721 

162 

1 171 

1371- 

1491- 

msm 

14/10 

6 

10 

*•* 

80 



181 

1 ns 

m 

17'2 

7 

- 

* 4 , 

Kw 

l.S» 

666 

188 

mwM 

146/- 

im 

19/2 

7 

0* 

• «« 


1>394 

739 

IBS 

ISl 

;% 

1)6} 

21/9 

6 

9 

M. 

1 ^ 

i,8sn 

658 

161 

168 

1/2 

1613* 

fm 


KS 

1.888 


146 

184 

141/9 

l|2l 

I'S* 


611* 

Ml*' 

80 

1.481 

80S 

186 

m 

184/7 


7 

H 

**.| 

i 

■1 

14M0 

m 

IBS 

177 

145(3 , 

114 

17/7 

5/9 


1 

Profit orer 
I FecA 


9f6 

% 

? 

10*2 

1114 

15»« 

10f2 

m 

12/Of 

11/10 
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Twelfth Annual Competition— 



per Hen. 

Value per Hen. 

168 S.C. White Leghorns 

187*4 

18f9 

24 Langshans 

184*5 

18/10 

6 Brown Leghorns 

175-6 

16/7 

12 R.C. White Leghorns 

1740 

1714 

36 Black Orpingtons .. 

168-1 

17(1 

6 Minorcas 

i 1501 

14|- 

42 Silver Wyandot tes 

135*3 

1511 

6 White Wyandottes 

120-6 

121- 



Test 

OP 

Judgment 

IN 

Selection. 








“Good’ 

Layers. 


“ Bvl ” 

levers. 











, 



Points. 




EkKS. } 

Value. 


Errb. 

I \ alue 

! 

• 






£ 

8 . 

1. 

' 

1 £ 

8 . 

d. 


J. Ijowe 


4 * « 

1,129 

5 

1.5 

7 

911 

; 4 

7 

0 

218 

T. Pritchard 


... 

1,096 

5 

13 

3 

900 

4 

13 

5 

196 

Mrs. E. J. Hunt ... 



1,198 

5 

16 

8 

1,041 

' 6 

5 

6 

i 157 

A. C. Collis 



910 . 

4 

7 

5 

751 

! 3 

8 

4 

i 159 

E. J. Goddard ... 



1.127 1 

r> 

14 


1,030 

6 

1 

9 

97 

S. Ellis 



1,169 j 

6 

3 

2 1 

1,093 

, 5 

13 

4 I 

76 

T. Partridge 


” i 

1,290 

6 

10 

6 1 

i 

1,232 

i " 

15 

7 ; 

58 

Miss Hodkin 



1,031 

5 

3 

1 1 

1,056 

! 5 

2 

0 1 

1 

1 — 26 

W. J. Wexted ... 



1,167 : 

5 

18 

3 1 

1,213 

i 6 

7 

2 

— 46 

King and Watson . . . 



1,101 ; 

5 

8 


1,173 

1 5 

15 

6 

1 -72 


*'G<jn»d'’ Layvrs. | lAyer«. 


Number of pens 

JO 

10 

Total eggs laid 

11,218 : 

10,400 

Average per hen .. 

187 j 

173 

Total value 

£561101- ; 

£51/9/7 

Value per hen 

18|10 ' 

17/2 

Profit over feed per hen 

13/1 j 

11/6 


THE DETAILED RETURNS. 

The tables on the following pages give full details of the number of eggs laid by eaoh pen 
of six birds (or each bird in the single pen test), together with the ma^et value and the 
average weight of the eggs. The hgiires in parentheses after each competitor's name 
indicate the deaths during the whole period of the section. In the twelfth annufti 
comMtition the pens with an asterisk (*) preceding the owners’ name were selected as 
bad layers, and (s) indicates the groups of hens testea in single pens. 
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Binoub Pkn Te«t. 



: April j 

I ' 

1 i 

f. J. 

C 1 

s 

n 1 

’ 

9^ 

3 

•"> 

! ! 
3 

< ■ 

1 

October, j 

i ; 

1 November. ; 

» ! 

i 

J 1 

«S ' j 

1 ! 

March. 

Total. 

fi 

li 

K. T, Hbodes 

4 

20 . 

20 ‘ 

10 

22 1 

24 

23 

18 

21 

22 

14 

1 ; 

205 

26 

£, T. Hhode* 

11 

15 , 

17 

14 

16 j 

24 

22 

17 

22 

*20 

•20 

8 ' 

206 

27i 

E. T. Rhode* 

tf 

20 

10 1 

10 

21 i 

21 

26 

21 

‘24 

•21 

10 

1 

202 

24 

K. T. Hhodoe 

12 

B 

, 

22 

23 ! 

28 

28 

19 

23 

20 

19 

14 1 

2*24 


E.T llhodea 


18 1 

9 ! 

10 

19 1 

22 

23i 

20 

•20 

2ti 

T2 

8 ; 

188 

E. T. Rhixle* 

-- 


15 

22 

22 

24 

2(1 

•22 

24 

2#5 

24 

12 j 

•217 

24 

c:. Leach 

10 

10 

20 

17 

24 1 

20 

28 

16 

15 

12 

19 

19 

214 

24| 

€. Leach 


IB , 

22 , 

10 

10 i 

26 

18 

21 

19 

19 

•4 

• 

179 

23} 

C. Leech . 

10 

15 

18 * 

18 

21 

17 

23 

20 

2.8 

14 

18 

14 ' 

211 

‘24^ 

C. Leach 

18 

24 

19 

10 

24 ! 

28 

2.5 

24 

22 

*22 

•21 

•7 1 

•2.89 

22 

(5, Leach 

U 

22 , 

14 

14 

17 , 

19 

18 

14 

14 

17 

17 ’ 

9 > 

180 

2-2 

C, Leach 


U 

28 

IH 

15 1 

2:1 

22 

•28 

or, 

*2.1 

18 

7 ‘ 

■208 

22 

Vf. T, Elv 

11 

25 ! 

18 

22 


24 


2-i 

•28 

•24 

*20 

19 1 

•245 

2.5 

W T. Ely . . 

ift 

8 

7 

17 

2<» ! 

22 

22 

19 

22 

•21 

‘24 

21 

•209 

•241 

W T. El.\ 

5 


2 

10 

21 

20 

h 

14 

24 

18 

19 

18 ; 

175 

271 

W. T. Ely 

4 

12 

14 

14 

20 ! 

19 

19 

10 

22 

11 

8 

5 

164 

26 

W T. Ely 

.. 

18 

2J 

20 

21 [ 

2.8 

21 

14 

•22 

•24 

•21 

8 

208 

25| 

W. T, Ely 


8 

10 

19 

20 1 

21 

20 

17 

24 

‘22 

•21 

8 

385 

2-2 

0. R. Hayee 

— 

> 

2 

20 

2:1 i 

•>«> 

2it 

22 

21 

28 

17 

8 

178 

23 

C. U. 

;{ 


2 

24 

22 ! 

28 

25 

H. 

27 

16 

14 , 

14 

188 

•234 

C. K. ILivea . 


1 

21 

19 

23 ! 

22 

•25 

28 

21 

•21 

17 

10 

*203 

•251 

C. U. lUyes 

l*> 

n 

19 

IT 

19 i 

21 

19 

IH 

Is' 

24 

•21 

19 

• 21 s 

26 

C* K. Ifeyea 



8 

18 

19 ' 

19 

•i,8 

17 

15 

•25 

14 

12 

160 

25 

(J, K Heyea 

« 

— 

Hi 

2.8 

22 

2:1 

•2.1 

19 

•26 

28 

’2.> 

•20 

231 

23i 

K, J. Hricdcy 

8 

12 

1« 

15 

20 i 

24 

22 

15 

1.8 

8 


4 

149 

•22 

F. .1. HrieFley 

19 

10 

18 

15 

22 ' 

22 

28 

18 

rj 

IH 

' 16 

18 

‘231 

22i 

K. ,L llrierle.v 

0 


8 

10 

18 ■ 

17 

*20 

14 

24 

22 

IS 

11 

169 

24* 

F J, Hrierley 

1 

u 

14 

10 

22 1 

20 

•J1 

! 17 

2f. 

10 

v> 


178 

24 

K ,1. Brioriey 

« 

s 

0 

12 

n 

19 

28 

: 16 

IH 

1 -2.5 

16 

21 

192 

224 

F. J. Bril' rlcy 

12 

12 

18 

10 

! 21 : 

18 

24 

1 

24 


22 

14 

•206 

2 . 5 } 

1' C. MclHtnue)) 

12 

:i 

10 

;» 

1 22 

1.8 

24 

! 

1.5 

1 3J" 

V2 

17 

168 

‘26* 

F (\ MolKmneU 

«. 

18 

22 

15 

IS 

26 

15 

22 

11 

1 •ii 

18 

9 

li»6 

! 24* 

r. 0. McDoniieU 

11 

14 

21 
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Poultry Fabhimo on Shall Arjsas. 

The question of making a living from poultry on areas of about an acre ia 
being seriously considered by a large number of people, judging from inquiriea 
received by the Department. The following reply by the Poultry Expert 
to a correspondent who contemplated starting in the Hornsby District, will 
prove of interest in this connection : — 

“ As a poultry farming district, Hornsby is suitable ; but if the intention 
is to make a living from fowls, it can be said without hesitation that the 
area mentioned (1| acres) is not sufficient. The smallest area that could be 
recommended is 5" acres. It would be possible to work up a stock of a few 
hundred head on the smaller block mentioned, but it is not likely that anyone 
could succeed in maintaining that number and at the same time rear the 
required pullets for replacing the hens who have exhausted their period of profit 
as layers. This usually happens when the hens are two years old. It is to be 
pointed out that, according to plan submitted by the correspondent, after 
allotting the space requimi for the house and patch of green stuff, only about 
1 acre would be available for the poultry yards. 

** It is considered that no intensive syst^^m would provide a living from tho 
H acres under notice, and the area is not sufficient to carry more than 500 
laying hens on any semi-intensive system that could be recommendexl. The 
point to be emphasised is, that if it is intended to keep 500 layers, it would 
be necessary, duiing some time of the year (presuming that the birds are to^ 
be bred on the farm), to have somewhere in the vicinity of 1,000 fowls, 
including the mature birds and the rising generation. In a flock of 500 
layers, it is found the best practice to have, say, half first-year pullets and 
the balance second-year hens, so that it is only necessary to replace half the 
number (the second-year hens) each year. As the poultry farmer has to 
raise 250 pullets each year, and have them ready to replace tlie similar 
number of old hens which are culled, he would have to hatch about 620 
chickens, half of which, on the average, would be cockerels. The matter 
might more clearly be shown thus : — 


Chickens hatched 

... 620 

Proportion of cockerels 

... 310 

Gross number of pullets 

... 310 

Allowance for mortality (20 per cent.) 

... 62 

Balance, raised to laying age 

... 248 


No allowaiuie 1ms been made in these figures for any epidemic which, before* 
being checked, might carry off numbers of fowls. 

‘‘Before deciding on any system of inttuisivo or semi intensive yarding, it 
would be well to inspect both tyi>e.s. These can l>e seen at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College at Richmond, where intensive and semi-intensive 
buildings have been erected, and the birds will be put into them on the 1st 
of April. 8o far as capital expenditure is concerned, it will be found tliat 
either of these systems is more expensive than open runs. 

“The semi-intensive system does not injuie the stamina of the birds ; on 
the contrary it develops it (and this is one of the points in favour of the 
.system), as the hens have seratt^hing (:xer(‘ise besides ojien range. Moreover,, 
they can be confined in unfavourable w^eather, ami at the will of the 
attendant. Of course, the semi-intensive is more expensive than the open 
range system, on account of the additional housing accommodation and the 
cost of litter.” 
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How to start a Poultry Farm* 

JAMES HADLINGTON. 

POULTRY-KEBPINO has fortunately passed the stage when one was continually 
met with the question, “Will poultry pay!** This has been amply demon* 
strated by the many who have succeeded in making it pay, and whose very 
existence in the business extending over many years is standing proof of that 
iact. But the evergreen subject still is^ how can one with little or no ex. 
perience start and make it profitable f Many people with a small amount of 
capital, who are anxious .to get on the land, are turning their attention to 
poultry-keeping as an available means to that end. A small area of land, a 
little capital— with a good stock of commonsense and plenty of grit — ai‘e the 
first essentials. Next to these is a definite system and plan of operation, 
based u|)on methods that have been found successful. In other wotxis, 
lieginners are advised rather to follow proven practical methods, than to go 
in for experimenting, and what generally comes under the category of “ ideas 
of their own."’ By all means let us have progressive methods, for which 
there is plenty of room, but these ideas of one’s own, not based upon experi* 
ence, are often fatal to success. The greatest failures the writer has seen 
have been made in this way. Ideas conceived in faddism, pursued in blissful 
ignorance, generally end in dismal failure. Such, then, should act as a warn- 
ing to the inexperienced when starting poultry-farming with the idea of 
making a living. 

On what scale should one start) 

Naturally, many who essay to go inu» poultry-keeping, start out with the 
idea of buying up hundreds of laying pullets. This plan seems feasible when 
the price of pullets is based upon market ratios for pf»ultry ; but unfortunately, 
when the would-be poultry fa iner sets out to purchase these pullets, he finds 
himself up against a much larger problem than had been anticipated, and 
instead of being able to purchase at these rates, he finds it veiy hard to 
purchase a good class of pullet at pricers that would leave him a good margin 
of profit, even if be had the experience to manage them. The position is 
this, that breedoi'S, almost without exception, value their pullets as a com- 
mercial proposition at a rate many times higher than was anticipated. This, 
then, brings the would-be purchaser up against his first problem — how to get 
his stock 

One way to start. 

Undoubtedly the best way to commence poultry-faming, when experience 
has to be gained, is to start, at the bottom — that is to say, start with a few 
breeding pens of wdl-bred stock, and give the first year to hatching a stock 
of breeders for the fdlowing season. Jn this way much experience will have 
been gained before spreading out into larger numbers, and no net profits 
should be ekpeeted while bfceeding-np. Profits on the running can only be 
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calculuted upon a stock-taking basis, and this should form one of the 6rstH 
entries in the farm books. The strek purchased, and the buildings and 
equipment installed, should be all set out in books kept for the purpose, the 
one under the heading of stock,’' and the other as plant/’ Stock-taking, 
at a given date, should be a feature each year, and all new plant should lie 
set down at cost price, ai>d each succeeding year a percentage of deprecia- 
tion struck ofi' according to the estimated lif<‘ ot* the construction. The 
stock should be set out at sound commercial values, and then by k^»eping 
stricjt account of income and expemliture, the accumulated values cr profits, 
as the case ma}’ he, can be determined. 

Area of land required. 

The area of land n‘quired will, of course, be in proportion to the 
anticipated extent of possible ojierations. Of laU* there have Wn systems 
claiming to be able to run so many thousands of poultry to the acre, hut 1 
am not endorsing any of them. It may hi‘ set down that if one is to make a 
living on the average country taken up for poultry- farming, 5 acres is the 
minimum that can be advised. On this area it is po.ssible to run 8(K) U* 
1,000 layers, and to raise the necessary stock to maintain that niimbi*r. It 
should be remembered that as a working proposition the ik‘w stock has to be 
raised before th<* old stex^k is off the farm. Therefore, it means that when 
1,000 layers are Ixnng carried, and as.suming that the entire are t<» 

replaced in two years, it will 1 k‘ neetssarv to hatch each year about 1,250* 
chickeng. This is allowing 50 per cent, to he cockerels, with a 20 p<?r cent. 
lo.ss in Hearing, the resultant pullets numbering 500. Thus it will be 
that on a farm of 1,000 layers close upon a number equal to 2,000 adults 
has to 1 k' carried in the rearing season, because the young ones are 
I>ra(‘tically reared before the 500 old ones are disposed of. While I set 
dowm 5 acres as the minimum area upon which 1,000 layers might Ixy 
carried, it would he better to have double that acreage, particularly if the soil 
is of a clayey nature. 

The right time to start. 

The right time to commence making disposititms for starting to keep 
|x>ukry on the alxivc' lines is in the late summer or early autumn. Pens 
should be erected and the breeding stock acquired, if possible, by May, so* 
that the birds can Viecoine settled in the pens before the wirit<?r. Although 
sti»ck often do very well when purchased Jat 4 ‘r, it will be found l>e«t as alwv© 
n*coni mended. Everything is then in order; the birds start laying, and an 
€*arly .start can Ix' made with the incubators. 

In purchasing stock, preference should 1x5 given to spring-hatched hi ids ; 
July and August in the heavier breeds, and August and September for the 
Mediterranean breeds, such as Leghonis. 

Another way in which a start can be ma<)c is to. procure incubator#, 
purcha.s(* eggs in the spring, incubate them, and rear the chickens, then 
proem! as aisjve recommended. And still another way is the day-old 
chicken ; hut neither of these methods of making a start is likely to prove 
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MO aatiflfactory as the first. The principal reason for this is that, in the first 
place, the business is not entered upon in a way calculated to inculcate the 
-elements of poultry-keeping, and is not starting at the Ujttoni. But the 
greater objections to this methcMl are, that one cannot be sure what class 
of stock the eggs or chicks have come from, as if from one’s own stock handled 
under supervision. And still another thing is that there is often difficulty 
in getting orders filled as early as requirtnl, aiid a few weeks’ delay at the 
<Titical period will be found to have frittered away the most valuable time 
for hatcliing and rearing, and leave one with nothing hut late hatchings, 
which are always a hamlujap from the start, calculated to ruin the prospects 

the year’s operations. 

Incubators and brooder equipment necessary. 

Assuming a start to be made with 40 breeders aliout 1st July (the time 
to start hatching), oue-third as many eggs as there are hens is a fair 
4'stinmte of the laying at that time. This would give 1 J eggs per day, or 
about 93 i>er week. Ten j>er cent, w^ill probably have to rejected as unfit 
for setting, leaving, say, 80 eggs fit for incubation. This <}uaatity will keep 
increasing as the spring appnwicbes. There is no objection to starting a 120- 
egg or even a 140-egg incubator with this <|uantity if they cannot be maile 
up. The eggs from now on should Ix^ a steadily increasing quantity- 
Theiefore, if full incubator capacity was obtained at first, more would be 
necessary very soon. This means that for 40 brecnlers at least three 
incubators of a capaidty of from 1 10 to 1 40 eggs each, according to the make 
■obtained, will be requii***<J to handle these eggs for inculwition, because, to be 
successful with incubators, the eggs should not be more than a week old. 
If it is desired to hatch moie than three incuhators will turn out, there 
should be sufficient eggs <;oming from the 40 hens in August to warrant 
another incubator. To ac^eoimnodate the chickens coming from the incuba- 
tors, and presuming that the chickens are to be kept under heat for five or 
six weeks — which is necessary in the early spring months, at any rate — two 
brooders to each incubator employed is a working proposition. 

In regard to the management of incubators, if the operator has had no 
previous experience, perhaps the safest plan is to follow the instructions 
that are issued with eacli maohine by the makers, because one set of instruc- 
tions would scarcely be applicable to all makes of incubators, except in so 
far as temperatures are concerned, and even this is more or less subject to 
the position of the thermometer in each. Home are placed on a level with 
the eggs, and others suspended above, which would make in some instances 
a difference of a degree or more. This will be allowed for in the instructions 
of any good standard machine. One thing, however, that is not generally 
included in the maker’s instructions is this, that it is necessary for the 
opwator to anticipate approaching changes of temperature by a sli^t 
regulation on whichever side it is expet'ied in advance of heat or coW 
striking the maq||iines* The question of rearing chickens and operation of 
brooders will be dealt with latcw*. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultry-Keepers^ 

JAMES HADLINGTON. 


May. 


The Hen to Breed from* 

The most important work on the poultry farm this month vill be the 
aiTangemeiit of the breeding pens, and preparations for the hatching season* 
Where the breeding stock has nob already been mated, this should be 
attended to without delay. In selecting the breeding stocky it is important 
that the factoi*s of development and other indications of a vigorous consti- 
tution should be takerr'into account* Greater weight should be given to the 
development and other qualities than is apparently given in many matings 
one comes across. A most pernicious idea appears to be gaining ground in 
regal'd to the qualifications of a hen for breeding. The number of eggs she 
will lay is apparently the only passport to the breeciing pen, regardless of 
development or constitution. By all means let us have the prolific hens for 
this purpose, but let us see to it that they are otherwise qualified. The 
foundation of success in poultry-keeping is ability to hateh and rear strong, 
virile chickens, and these can only result from «ti*ong, well developed, well 
cared for parents. This also appli^»s to the 8ul)se(^uent egg px^uction. 
Therefore it follows that if a ben is weedy and run down, she is not a fit 
subjectt for breeding, no matter how many eggs she has laid. But it does not 
follow that a good layer should be discarded as a breeder. That would be 
going to the other extreme; but what should be insisted upon is bodily 
development of sufficient proportions and strength as will indicate a breeder 
of robust stock. On the subject of mating, readers are referre<l to the article 
on Mating for Utility Purixises" in the AgricuJMral Gazette for February. 


Tard Accommodation. 

Next to the quality of the stock itself, the conditions under which it is 
kept is of the utmost importance. Almost everyone will admit that a good 
range and plenty of exercise afibrd the ideal conditions for breading stock ; 
but the average poultry farmer with his big quantities to hatch, aod the 
necessity for keeping control and particulars of bis breeding stock, is con- 
fronted with the problem of a lot of breeding pens, which puts extensive 
range out of the question. Penning in bare yards, with no means d exercise 
for the bird^ is one of the causes of poor results. This difficulty it i* 
^mitt^, under certain conditions, is not easy of soiution ; hut very often it 
fa possible to amend the conditions once it is realised that a weak spot exists. 
Very few breeders, except on a small scale, are so situated that they can 
give the ideal conditions to their breeding stock. The smaU yard fa « 
neomity mcidOTtal to handling many breeding pens, and meo^nlua aid 
must be brongiit to the assistance of unnatural conditions. 
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The Scratching Shed. 

Perhaps the nearest pi'actical solution of the dilficulty is found in providing 
a. scratching shed in addition to the roosting quarters, in which either litter 
or horse manure is used for the material to scratch in. In case of litter 
being used, it is advisable to have either sand or dry loam spread over the 
floor a couple of inches deep, and the litter on top about 6 inches deep. The 
latter must be kept dry, or very frequent replacements will be necessary, 
making the system more costly in upkeep. This also necessitates cemented 
floors in the houses ; but as the breeding pens only constitute a small portion 
of tlie poultry farm construction, it will be found money well spent. 

A variety of conditions under which the birds are penned will suggest 
different methods of providing, not only the scratching compartments, but 
the loatenal to be used in them. In many places straw litter will be a 
commodity not easily obtainable except at prohibitive rates ; but some other 
material is often available at little cost.* However, whatever can be used, 
provide.s a medium in which the evening feed can be thrown and partially 
buried early in the aftenicxm, so that the birds have a few hours in which to 
scratch and work it out, giving them exercise where they would otherwise be 
moping around waiting for their feed. This at least is one w’^ay in which the 
enforced confinement can be ameliorate!!. This system has enabled many 
prominent fanciers to keep birds in small suburban yards and turn out fine 
large vigorous stock, w^inners in many shows, and it is a system which 
utility breeders could copy to advaiiti 45 e, as far as is found practicable. To 
get over the hard, bare yard conditions, many poultry-keepers resort to 
digging them up ; but lengthy experience proves this not only expensive, 
involving too much hand laliour, but it can be condemned on other accounts. 
It is principally advcKsatexl as means of sweettming the ground; but os a 
matter of fact it is the one way to get it tainted, except where alternate 
yards ai^e provided and cropped ; but this is more expensive than the above. 


A Modern Plant. 

A class of breeding pen designed by the writer to meet these conditions 
can now be seen on the Hawkesbury Agricultuml College new poultry plant. 
The house portion consists of a long alied 90 feet long by 6 feet 6 inches 
wide, divided to give 10 feet for each breeding pen, which is again divided, 
allowing 5 feet for the roosting quarters, and 5 feet for the scratching shed. 
The scratching shed portion is enclosed at front with the exception of an 
aperture of 1 2 inches at the top, which is wire netted, and a partition 20 
inches high divides it from the i^oosting comi>artment, which is open at the 
front. This partition is for the purpose of keeping in the litter. The idea 
of so enclosing the scratching cmnpartment is to keep the scratching 
material dry, and also to provide coot shade while allowing the sun to shine 
into the roosting portion, which is an advantage from a sanitary point of 
view. The entiflh shed is 6 feet high at f i*ont with 5 feet at bac^ and the 
nine pens have yards 40 feet deep, and gates at front. The back of each 
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section faces a roadway 30 feet wid% and doors are provide^d to each pen at; 
the back to allow of manipulating and attending to the birds without the 
necessity of treading the yards. 

Another System. 

Another syshun not very generally a<ioptcKl is practicable where only one 
breed is kept, or where extensive rang(' can be provided for two or three 
different flocks. This consists of running lOO or more hens in a flock, with 
i(ui to twelvi' roovsters, and which gives very much bett<^r results in fertility 
than would be supposed. But as can be reatlily understood, this method 
does not lend itself to any fine points in hrec^ling ; it is simply a rough flock 
system which necessitates bringing new roosters to each new lot of breeders, 
and is under th<» disadvantage that any rooster that is incapacitated cannot 
he replaced in the mob. To provide for this, two or three more roosters than 
actually required should be put in at first ; this then allows for possible 
failures, llowevei*. as a matter of expt rieiice, fewer nxisters are requin^d 
tlian in small .single penning ; but this systcuii will not work satisfactorily in 
confined spaces. 

Preparing for Hatching. 

Incubators, brooders, and all such c»(][uipmeiit should now receive a thorough 
overhauling, preparatory to commencing ojH^rations. Trut^, eggs will \ h ) 
scarce for some little time yet, and while it is not recommended that many 
chickens should be hatched out between this and July, so far as layers are 
concerned, it is desirable that a small commence men t l>e made to get every- 
thing in working order by the time more eggs are available, and the small 
number of chickens so hatched will prove very useful for early mating next 
year. 


The Nut Gkass Coccid. 

A CO0PI.K of c‘oiTt>spon<l(*nt8 have recently applied lo the I)epartini*nt f(»r 
infonnation with regal'd to <;he eoccid which destroys nut grass. 

In reply, Mr. Frogjfatt, Government Entomologist, stated that the Nut 
Grass Oiccid {Antonina nustralix) feeds upon the nut-like roots of the nut 
grass in the grass and lucerne paddocks of the Hunter River district It 
will kill out the nut-grass if the land is not disturbed, thus allowing the 
coccids to thrive ; wfaonws if the ground is ploughed they die out. A number 
of exj^riments liave been carried out by transplanting scale-infested nut- 
fprass in other districts but without much success, as it appears to be difficult 
to establish it under new conditions, although it has been known to be 
stHScessful in some districts. 

The parasite is peculiar to the nut-grass, which is really a sedge and not a 
true grass. It has never been found on any useful crop or gross. 

The parasite does not travel through the soil unless it can follow the r«>fca 
of the nut-grass, but it may be sj^read by very oarrifully tuniing over, the 
gpcound, causing the minute larvse to be distributed over the paddocks. 
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Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales.. 

Notes Compiled wt H. Ross, Chief Inspector. 


firiMtoh. Honomry Secretary 

Albury .. Mr. J. I). Lankestei, Albury. 

Baan Baa Mr. P. Gilbert, B^an Baa. 

Balldate Mr. H. Elriogton, Balldale. 

Bathurst Mr. J. McIntyre, Orum Park. 

Batlow . . Mr. A. C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Beckom Mr, S. Htinson, ^ckom. 

BonviUe ... Mr. H. B, Favioll, lionville. 

Borambil Mr. H, A. B. Grossman, “Homewood,** Qulritidi. 

Butigalong Mr. O. H. Pereira, “Springdale,” Cowra Hoad, vid Cowrsa 

Canadian ... Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

CardifiT Mr. F. B, Cherry, Cardiil. 

Carlingford Mr. 1). K. Otton, Carlingford. 

Cattai Mr. A. J, McDonald, (*attai, Pitt Town. 

Collie Mr. C. J. RowcliiT. 

Coonabarabrau Dr. F. G. Failes, Coonabarabran. 

Coradgery . . .. .. Mr. J, Clat worthy, Beefhni<»re, Milliiose, Parkcs. 

Coreen-Burraja .. Mr. N. B. Alston, Ooreen, rid Corowa. 

Cowra ... ..Mr. K. P. Toithuiiter, Cowra. 

Crudiue Mr. F. VV. Clarke, ('rudine. 

Oundletown ... Mr. H. A. Leriok, Uoseneath, Cundlelown. 

Deniliquin .. .Mr. VV. J. Adams, jun., Oeniliqiiin. 

Derrain ... Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek. Matong. 

Dubbo Mr, T. A. NioholM, Dubbo. 

Dunedoo Mr. (L K. Alexander, Dunedoo. 

ISrudgere ... Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Fernbrook Mr. W. Marks, Yainam Creek, Dorrigo, 

Forest Creek Mr. W. 1'hompson, Forest CVeek, Frogmore. 

Oarra and PineclilT Mr. A S Black woimI, “ Kethcrton,*’ Garra, f»id l*ineclifl!^ 

Gerringong Mr. J. Miller, Oerriugong. 

Grenfell Mr. O, Cousins, Grenfell. 

Guimuig Mr. K- H. Turner, Gunning. 

Henty Mr. H. W. Smith, Heiity. 

Hillston Mr. M. Kneohtli, HilUton. 

Inverell ... Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Jerrara Mr. A. U. Public School, Mulleugrove, Wheeo, 

Jiggi Mr. D. Gilwoa, Daru Farm, Jiggi. 

Jindabyne Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jindabyne 

Katoomba Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba. 

Keepitj Manilla Mr. J. B, Fitsgerald, Keepit, vtd Manilla. 

KelfyviUe Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kellyville. 

Kenthnrst Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Leech’s Gully Mr. J. Donnelly, I^eech’s Onlly, Tenterfield. 

Leeton Mr. C. LedwidJ^, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Little Plain ... Mr. F, 8. Siening, Little Plain, rnd Inverell. 

Lower Porllaiid Mr. W. C, Gambrill, Lower Portland. 

Manmve Monntain ... Mr. O. T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, vid Gosford. 

Martini Creek Mr. P, Liuiey, Martin’s Creek, rtd Paterson. . 

Meadow Flat Mr. F, J, Brown, The Poplars,*' Meadow Flat, M BydaL^ 

Middle Dural Mr* A. R Best, “ KUiceleigh,” Middle Dnial, 

Milbmlong Mr. O. Ludwig, Milhrulong. 

Moruya Mr. F. Flynn, Moruya. 

Narellan Mr. G J. Riohar son, Narellan 

Narrandeira ... Mr. C. F. Pearee, NsiTandera. 

Kekioci’s Plalne ... Mr. V. Hehimit, Nelson's Plains 

vNew Italy I|r, F. A« Morandini, New Italy, 

Hlmbin ,,, Mr, »T. If. Hutohinson, Nimbin, 

Oiangevilia ... Mr C; Dock* OrangevilK Tne 0^. 

Ur, H. Basedow, Orchard Bills, umI Peimtli, 
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Branch. 

Parkesboiinie 

PeakHiU 

Penrosd-Kareela ... 

Ponto 

Bedbank 

Ringwood 

St Mary’s 

Saok^iUe 

Sherwood 

Stookinbia^ 

St John’s Park ... 

TaUawang 

Taralga 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 
Upper Belmore River 

Uralla 

Wagga 

Walla Walla 
Wallendbeen 

Wall! 

Wetherill Park ... 

Wollun 

Wolseley Park ... 

Wyan 

Wyong 

Yaes 


Honorary Socfetaiy. 

Mr. W. H. Weatherstone, Parkesbonme. 

Mr. A. K. Pettigrew^ Peak Hill. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett ** Brook vale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D. Bunkley, Ponto. 

Mr. J. A. Graham, Woodlands, McAlister, tad Ooulbom* 
Mr. Wm. Tait, Ringwood. 

Mr. W. Morris, Queen and Victoria Streets, St Mary’s. 

Mr. Arthur Manning, Saokville. 

Mr. J. B. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J. Neville, Stockiubingal 
Mr. J. O. Soott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. J. £. Hansall, Tallawang. 

Mr. Dave Mullauey, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

Mr. J. G. Desroaux, Esmond, Toronta^ 

Mr. R. Livi^stone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. A. W. l^wler. Upper Belmore River, tad Gla<lstone, 
Macleay River. 

Mr. £. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W, J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

Mr. A. V. Bloomfield, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park. 

Mr. C. E. Burke, Private Bag, Wollun. 

Mr. H. McEaohern, WolseW Park. 

Mr. C. W. Harper, A^rtle Creek Railway Station. 

Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

Mr. Cynl Ferris. Yass. 


Demonstrations of Winter. Pruning, &c. 


A number of demonstrations of winter pi nning, «Src., are l)eing arranged, 
the following dates having been fixed : — 


Place. 

Batlow 

Albury 

Cuiidletowu 

.Sherwood 

Cattai 

Lower Portland. . . 
Mangrove Mountain 
Leech's Gully ... 

Inverell 

Wyong 

Cardiff 

Toronto 

Martin’s Creek .. 
Kelly ville 
Carhngford 
Orchard Hills . . 
Katoomha 


Date. 

May fiand 6 


»> 

«f 


8 

9 


12 
« 13 

M H 
22 

„ 28 
June 3 
3 




4 .. 

5 ... 
11 

18 .. 
19 .. 
23 .. 
25 .. 


Officer. 

J. G. R, Bryant, Assistant Fruit 
Expert 

.T. G. R. B^ant. 

W. le Gay Brereton, Orchardist, 
Glen Innes Experiment Farm. 
W. le (tay Brereton. 

J. (». R. Bryant. 


W. le Gay Brereton. 
J. G. R. Bryant. 


>» 


»> 




BEPOBTB AND NOTIGBS FBOM BBANOHBa 
Borambil. 


The monthly meeting of this branch was held on 11th March, when the 
members discussed the question of economical feeding of farm horw ui «ad 
decided that dividing the cost of feed into ^diree parts and feeding two perta 
value of chaff and one part value of grain, the horses to be ted he 
would give the most satisfactory results. 
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GaBAdian. 

The first lecture of an ofiicer of the Department of Agriculture before 
members of this branch was delivered on 13th March by Mr. J. W. Mathews, 
Sheep and Wool Expert, on the occamon of a visit by him to the district. 
Mr. F. S. Stacey (chairman of the branch) presided, and there was a fair 
attendance of members, particularly of those who were interested in the 
subject. 

The Fabmeu’s Shekp. 

Mr. Mathews dealt with the subject of the “ Parmer’s Sheep/’ asking first 
what constituted one. So far the <|ue8tlon had never been satisfactorily 
answered. Neither could it verj*^ well ha expected, seeing the wide variety of 
ccMulitlonB tmder which they were working and the different methods of treat* 
meat they adopted in the keying of sheep. 

Proceeding, he contrasted the position of (1) the ordinary grazier, and (2) 
the wheat and sheep farmer. 

The former confined his attention mainly to wool-growing, because, being 
dependent almost entirely on native pasture, he under most circumstances found 
the Merino the best sheep for his surroundings. 

The second class he regardetl as being in a much more secure position, 
because, by combining shec^p with cultural methods, they were able to cater for 
markets and to meet demands that in many instances were beyond the reach 
of the ordinary' grazier. 

Comparing the most suitable class of sheep for the conditions outlined, he 
said that he* a»uld never regard the Merino as a “ farmer’s sheep.” There were 
manj' who still kept the bretHf, but he was of the opinion that those who did 
failed to get the most out of their sheep, and what was reiiulred was a class 
of sheep that would enable them to turn to more profitable account food supplies- 
render^ avaUable by the methods which they employed in cultivation. 
Stubbles, the pickings of the bare fallow, what appeared from time to time on the 
areas temporarily out of cultivation, and such-like, were unsuitable classes of 
feed for a breed like the Merino. Only the shabbiest classes of Merino wool 
could be grown under such conditions. The farmer should, therefore, consider 
the class of animal that would do best on small areas, consistent with methods 
of cropping and food supply. It must be a more gross feeder and one that 
would return in value the extra quantity of food consumed. 8uch requirements 
would be best found in a crossbred. 

The raising of lambs for export, breeding: from a ewe that at the same time 
would yield a fair return for its fleece, w‘as therefore recommended. The ewe 
recommended was the Longwool-Merino cross, I4noo1n-Merhu> being preferred. 
From this ewe an early lamb suitable for export or k>cal requirements might be 
raised. The lambs should l)e disposed of w lien not more than five months old, 
and it was therefore eesaatlal that the ewes should be joined with rams of 
early maturing breeds. Purebred rams should always be used, and farmers 
should see that they secured them from reputable flocks To raise the best class 
of lamb, selection must, however, be confined to one of the short-wools, but 
only In the Interests of the lambs, not for the wool. 

^e Southdown x LongwoobMerino produced the best quality of mutton, but 
was somewhat slower in maturity than some of the other breeds. The Shrop- 
shire X Uncoln-Merltto combination gave a very shapely lamb of moderately 
early maturity. For extreme earty maturity and body weight he favoured tiie 
Borset Horn, which was also a vigorous breeder. The cr^breeding expert- , 
meuts oobducted at the Ooverament farms had shown the Dmrset Horn to be a 
.moat valuable breed in this connect Although its crosses were perhaps not » 
shapely at m Southdown or Shropahlre, what it lost in this respect it more 
than made on the score of body we^bt and profitableness. - . 

Haphazard metbo<^ must always Invite unfavourable results, and rtu’nid 
therefore be avoided. To make a success of the plan there shcm^ld be a 
certain time for everything. Due regard should be paid to the time 

when the lambs Were drot^pM, the time of marketing, and the planting of the 
fodder crop. 
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The rams should be joined with the ewes in. say, l>eeeinb€?r, to ensure the 
lambs behvsr dropped in the autumn, and marketed in the spring — ^the earlier 
the better. Hence they must fully consider the preparation of fodder ci’Oi>s 
or food of a hlarhly smvulent nature for the ewe and lamb. Inde^, the pro- 
-viding of this food supply practically ensured success or failure. From the 
time that the Inmb was born till It was uiarketed Its nmln hM>0i supply was 
Its mother^s milk, and the ewe should therefore be of the strong type, well con- 
^titutioned, of good milking qualitlea and abf)ve all adequately fed. Crops 
should be plantt*d in autiiinu, so that they might be ready for feeiling-olT tit 
about a month after the lamb was born. Neither the ewe nor the lamb should 
suffer a chetk up to the period of market ing, and all ilepended on tJie mauage- 
anent and the offleiency of the food supply. Any lambs carried over were kept 
at a loss, for there was litile differenn^ between the vtihic of a twelve months* 
^^weaner” and that of a sucker.” 

As regtirds cropping, he thought that better use could be made of the fallow 
:lnnd than allowing it to lie idle for the full term. It might grow a fodder crop, 
jand thus provide a very necessary class of food for the evres. Tf the district 
were not served by a fair rainfall the i>osition might be different. In the <trier 
4 Sistriots where wheat-growing was lM*ing prolital>l\ liiKbuMakeii. a long bin* 
fallow was perhaps a greater necessity, but here the rainfall was 2t{ inches, and 
.the conditions therefore differtmt. 


Henty. 

The following paragraphs are taken from a papt^r rcjid by Mr. P. W. 
jSmart, Chairman of this branch, at tin' mnding i>f 14th PVbruary : — 

f^O-OI’ER.t^TIO^r. 

It seems to me that there are many circumstances at the present time that 
ttnake the subject of co-oj)ci*at ion worthy attention, because*, when the ordi- 
nary course of events is being Interrupted, i>erhaps to bring about improved 
4:onditions, such on Interruption may be more systematically met by united 
.action than if faced individually. I pro|x)se to approach co-oi>eration on 
primary lines, and to treat the subjec-t from the definition that it Is the assocl- 
jition of a number of persons for their common benefit on the i>rlnciple of a 
Joint stock enterprise. Having said tlil.s, there must not is* forgotten the 
further condition that if the subject of co-oiH*rati<>n Is to be more than an 
.academic one, it must l)e facetl as one of policy and expediency, and must l>e 
recognised in the spirit of self-defensive individualism, and when it can be 
made attractive to those connected with it and outside of It by good feeling, it 
dstrengthens the unity of interest, and is made effective in Its inteUectuai 
•capacity, for at the bottom of co-oi)eiration is the education of the people lu 
collective self-reliance. No one to-day, notwithstanding our boastiHl demoeracTt 
would care to question a statement that the higher the civilisation the more 
marked Is the difference between rich and iioor. although money Is iu>t quite 
•civilisation. One of the things that created the co-operative ‘movement in 
Iktgland was the striking contrast between the rich and iK>or. Not that the 
•condition of the poor has become worse; we know that it be not so. But the 
new industrial system in that country emphasim^d the difference. In the old 
feudal days there, the same as in otir station days here, men c^ould always get 
tied and board. But the industrial lord recognised no doty of that And 

the realisation of this, together with the lalwurs of Robert Owen, whose New 
Ibenark venture stands out prominently in the Socialistic propaganda of the 
early part of last century, gave an impetus to the co-operative movement 
the Rochdale plontH?rs, which established co-operation in England 

If I remember rlglrt It is lu Wolff’s “Co-operative Banking” where It i« 
stated that In handling the subject of co-operation, four things must be recog- 
nised, and Hie first and most Important is finance. Then in order fediow 
production, industry, and dlstrtbuHon. With regard to the first these won 
%now that credit virtually means finance to the farmer and business nmn 
And is the provision of capital, or money, by one party, the lender, to another 
jprty, borrower, in return for security of repayment by the lottm?. The 
^ee for this money is interest. The money is usually provided by a banker or 
money-lender, though there is really not tlie difference l>etwe6n the two in thin 
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•country that there is in older countries, and as fnr as this district is con- 
oerned, anyway, the money-lender has provcni of jfrt^ater service of recent date 
than the banker, no than £80,(KK> having bc*en «^>btaiiied from private 
sources to enable tlie ordinary routine r(H3Uireuionts of the farmers here to be 
met. However, just by way of further explanation, let me state that this financial 
^situation Is met in Kuroia^nu countries by the co-oixM‘ative credit society or bank, 
which supplies the produm-s with money on go(Ml terms. The agriculniral 
<jo*or>eratlve society i>rovides the farmer with bis maU*rlals of agriculture, 
atoek, &c.. and lakes the raw produce he has raised on the farm and sells it 
Then, there is the worker's branch, where men surrender their indeiiendence 
for co-partnership in a c‘on<'ern that make the agrii'ultural products fit for 
market. Following tills Is the <*o-operative .store, or distributive agency. You 
will see from this how these four units of (‘o-operation work independently 
of each other, yet are dependent one on the other to <»omplete a system. My 
own opinion is timt «‘«eop(*ratlon as outlined has been the real force to build 
up the Industrial jirwtige of the Iferman Knipiro, and that protection has 
only been a secondary phase of It. Howev(‘r. the co-operative credit societies 
are banks of a laxMillar kind, and assist the class of people who originate and 
control them. We have nothing like them in Australia, unless it be the Civil 
Service Association of Melbourne, but I think they will surely come. The 
•credit given is of a personal kind, and such societies are more concerned with 
the jxTsonal eba meter of clients than largcu* financial institutions. The mem- 
bers know each other as business neighlKJurs. and have no hesitation or fear 
in applying to the local bank of which they must Im‘ memlMH's for aid. These 
banks are adniltteti to have Htiinulated honesty and reliability. 

(iermauy is the parent <‘ountry of <'0-oi»erative banking, and Herr Schultee, 
mayor of Helltscb, was the pioneer of <*o-opertttive u»wn banks, established 
in the interests of smaller industries and trado8j>eople: while Herr Raiffeisen 
was the promoter <»f the country or villagt? co-o^xirative banks for smaller 
farmers. The principh»« of these banks are somewhat different. The Sehultze- 
Delltsch credit bank is a local association created to provide iTedit facilities 
for members only. Kach member must subscribe one share. The share is 
fixed as high as possible, the mitiitnuiu l>ei!ig about £t>. The object of the 
large share is to provide working ca|»ital. and to enwurage thrift. It is to 
the interest of a menits^r to pay up tin* share, because he receives dividend 
ut>on the amount paid hp only. The profits are divided in two parts, one goes 
to a reserve fund, and the remalndiT lo members. An entrance* fet* is paid, 
which gws to the reserve fund, and iim mtl.v 1 h^ used to covt‘r losses. Siieclal 
funds may be uwhI from outside persons, and art* granted in the form of a 
simple loan or advance as <ui the socuniy of a Ixaid or or on a similar 

'basis to the cash cnxltt system of the Jsk-ots banks, t'ash credits in Germany 
are usually granted for five years. Tin* other (hn*man system — a rural one — 
Is the Raiffeisen. wid('h has iio flxwi <apital. and there is nothing to operate 
•on but the universal unlimited liability of its members. It was intended by 
Its founder as a distln<*tly c;?hri8tian jK*t of social servict», and such it has 
Ijroved itself to be. It made fjersonal <*haraoter the basts of the banking 
.setwlty. It had money provifhxi by wealthy men on that security, and has 
.asslstecl many an Industrious fanner, whose assets were too trifling to gain 
.a mometit^s consideration from an ordinary bank, forward to success. But 
no matter what other se<?urity a laay or drunken, or incompetent farmer had 
to offer, he cDUld not gt^t assistance. The Raiffeisen model further uses the 
•<jredit society for the supply and sale of agricultural commodities. It has one 
•<!entral bank as headquarters, and one of the reasons for this is that as the 
loan papers of agriculture cannot readily lx* bought or sold In the op^ mar- 
Icet, the special organisation neeessnry Is thus provided. Another reason Is 
that In some districts in Germany money is usually abundant, and this can 
liest be obtained through the central ofil<*e tor use In the local br^ches where 
required, and where those needing It Bi*e known, Ralffelsim and Schultae saw 
that the private or State bank could not command the support of the respec- 
“table poor man, because^ being large. It was worked from a distance w^re 
those in cdntrpi are not conversant with lo<ml conditions and loctd n^. The 
^kdinltse-Betitsch system has combined savings with credit, and establi^ed a 
thorough commuurcatlon between savings and the use of savings. 
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Oue great Je^soa taugiit by Germany Is tbat not only can wage^mers and 
small shopkeepers be boosted by co-operation, as in Great Britain, but that 
farmers can be elfective bankers and co-operative producers, at a small cost 
to themselves, because they can supply the requirements of good banking, id, 
proximity to borrowers, control of the use of the money or credit, and by 
honesty and prompt payment reap the benefit of their own industry. To be 
successful, eo-operatlon must be managed within its own vicinity. So well ig 
this understood by men who are practically concerned in It and competmit to 
Judge, that the Prussian Government has allotted 50 million marks with the 
object of affording credit at a low rate to small producers through their 
industrial and co-operative banking associations. 

Coming then to the subject of co-operative agriculture, the nearest approach 
to it we have in Australia is the dairying industry. But in Denmark, where 
the dairying industry is the finest in the world, with a population of 2,000,000, 
there are 505,000 co-operators, which, allowing four to a family, gives over 
2,000,lXK) getting a living through co-qperation. In Germany there are 7,048 
agricultural co-olwative societies with 560,000 members. Through these 
societies the produce of the district Is to a great extent governed. If wheat is 
the staple production, the farmer Is advised as to markets, class of wheat 
most in demand, and besides this, the quantity to be disposed of 
being known to the society, a market is found for it. All supplies 
of bags, twine, and net^essaries are found for the farmer, the 
co-operative bank doing the financing, he himself being a directing 
member of it. In fruit, the same applies, and in stock too. Farmers In 
co-operation grow sheep, or w^ool, or bullocks, or horses. Any small number 
may do this. When they have snificient for a sale, the best are culled out, and 
offered. There is no over-lapping or over-stocking a market The managiMr of 
the society is kept informed. He gets into communication with buyers, and 
his stock as selected always brings competition. Of course, large farmers <nr 
pastoralists or fruiterers do not require the assistance of oo-operatlon. But 
in such a district as ours, w^here mixed fanning is coming more and more to 
the front, this form of co-operation is bound to be an advantage. All It wants 
Is the organisation and the loyalty of the farmers to themselves to be a bless- 
ing to them. It is one thing that will establish a reputation for the district 
in whatever the farmers decide to lay out for themselves. My idea is that 
our farmers here by co-operation in production are going to do more for them- 
selves than in any other way. This may seem ideal only, but the whole initi- 
ation of co-operation is idealistic, and experience has made it practical. It is 
not mones that is required. Organisation and systematised management are 
the main things — simply men agreeing to carry out a given thing, as they now 
agree to put lu wheat in April, May, and June. The co-operative distributive 
agency is also in its infancy in Australia, but it has almost always been a 
success and never a failure, where managed by a eomi)etent head and men of 
average ability. 

Mr. H. C. Stening, Inspector of Agricultm*e, delivered a lecture on 
“Varieties of Wheat suitable for the district, their characteristics and 
commercial value/' to the members of the above branch of the Bureau on 
16th March. There was an attendance of about fifty, including some 
scholars from the local public school* A remtne of the lecture will be 
given in <jur next issue. 


Leech’i Onlly. 

A non-competitive exhibit was fltaged by this branch at tlie Xenterfteld 
Show, on 3rd, 4th, and 5th March, comprising sheaves and samples of grain 
from the Department of Agriculture, together with samples of produce, 
grown and supplied by various members of the branch. 

The exhibit was much appmiated by visitors to the Show. 
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l^eeton. 

At th^ meeting of 6th February, Mr. G. H* Bassett read a paper, 
from whieh the following is extracted : — 

Bias Oui/ruBE. 

Mr. Bassett explained at the outset that he could only touch. the fringe of 
the subject, and that he would content himself with a few practical hints, 
answ^ering any (|uestions, In order to assist those on the area who felt Inclined 
to become bee-keei>er8. 

Bee-keeping on the Irrigation Area was very much in its infancy. He would 
ask the beginner to first of all study “ Root’s A.B.C.,” and acting under its 
instructions he should use his own common sense, at the same time studying 
the bees under his care. It would always be well to also procure the advice 
of a practical bee-keeper in the district. The beginner would thus have the 
advantage of the practical knowledge of another man who was well versed 
in regard to local conditions, such as climate and how It affected the bees, as 
well as the tree and plant culture that would help the honey flow. Personally, 
Mr. Bassett said, he would be only too happy to assist the l>eginner on the 
area when he had the time at his dis|)osal. 

In purchasing hives, it was always best to procure the pure Italian bees. 
The stock would become, in course of time, partly hybrid, on account of the 
black bee and hybrid bee coming occasionally In contact with the pure-bred 
bees. The hybrid hive, however, w^ould give a good honey yield. He would 
recommend a beginner to obtain, say, one hive, and to start operations In the 
months of August or September. For the handling of the bees and robbing of 
the hives, it was necessary to wear a veil over the face as a protection against 
stings. In regard to a cure for bee-stings, all he would advise was to '*grin 
and bear it.” 

Where the ants became a source of trouble, he had always found the use <»f 
carbon effective. 

Foul brood was the worst disease the bee-kee}>er had to contend against, and 
where a hive was affected in this way. the safest thing was to burn it at once. 

Very few of the Yanco settlers were aware of the inducements that bec^s 
iield out to them on the Irrigation Area. There was not the slightest doubt 
that it was going to be, and In fact already was, one of the finest places 
from a bee-keeiier’s point of view — ^in Australia. Ltuceme is the bee man’s 
Iwst friend. Although It did not seem to produce honey in any great quoii- 
tUy, there was a slight continuous flow of honey from early spring untU well 
into the winter, ensuring that the queens would lay right up td** the cold 
weather, sending the colonies into winter strong, and well supplied with 
young bees— just the conditions that reduce winter and spring losses to a 
minimum. 

Apart from the lucerne, there were five distinct varieties of eucalyi^tus, in- 
cluding Yellow and Black Box, and Re«i Oum ; and judging by the growth the 
Sugar and Blue Gums had made at the Yanco Experiment Farm, Giey would 
be able to add these tu^o species' to the list of honey-producing flora in the 
near future. 

The results this year from the bees already on the area were splendid, not- 
withstanding the winds that had blown almost continuously since Christmas, 
and so furiously at times that one would think every bee would be blown 
off the face of the earth. Up to date he had extracted nearly CiOO tlm ot 
honey, and had the weather been favourable, he felt confident he would have 
doubled the quantity. The sample was good, and very dense. He had placed 
T tons in one order, at 8d. per lb., in buyer s own tins, at the apiary. 

One of tlie greatest drawbacks to the bee-owner on the area was the absence 
of proper Inspectltm of bees coming into the area. He knew that foul brood 
had been introduced there, and it behoved the authorities to move In the 
utatter, that waa If the indiutry waa to be put on a aoand foot^. They bi^ 
perhaps, a score of promising young l>ec-keepers among the settlers who, with 
a little advice and exi>ert instruction, would see to it that no honey went to 
wnste; and indglng froni the quantity of honey his bees had gathered in, 
hay, a 4-mile radius, it would be safe to say that quite 160 tons of honey had 
gone to waste this year at Yanco. 
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At this poiiil tlu‘ ipK'stloii was asketl, what would hv a fair average quantity 
of honey per hive in an average year? 

Mr. Bassett replied that it would be about IBO lb. The ehlef esfientlal to- 
big averages was luoiiig all hives strong, and in good order the moment the 
honey flo\v started. To have Ihoin ready in tinu», one imist have a perfect 
knowledge of the times at which the different 1iml>ers in his vicinity would 
eommenoo to idooin. Failing this essential knowledge, instead of having hit?^ 
bees just ready to romiueuee storing lumey, llie beginner would probably be 
very busy artitn'inlly inenaising the number, thinking thereby to seimre more 
honey. It was alvays better to have the majority of hives In honey-gathering 
condition at all tinK‘s. if liuToast's were iietMlcd, a certain miniber of hives 
could be devoted to tliat purfK>se. Instead of getting out ituTea.s*^ by natural 
or artilicial swanuini:, it wais safer at all times to lo^'p big. .strong hives ready 
at any luoini^nt to start gathering hone> : and to si ‘cure the increase fronii 
hlv(\s that waTc luit in a condition to store Iioiht- 

Sii]>iK)se it was desired to increase an apiars of Iwfiily hives to double that 
niimher. It w'oul<l be far l)ctt<‘r to keep rifteen in honey-gallnu'ing condition, 
and to di^id(‘ the n^maining liw into twenty nuclei, securing the qut‘<‘n (‘ells 
for this i>urpos(^ frmn one of <nir be.st hives. 

To k('ei> tin* liftccn fr<*in sw'anning, and thus lessening their nnnilMU*s, they 
must alwa.vs l>e gi\en pltaity of room, and to do this two s(*ts of worker 
combs w<‘re ne<Hlcd, 

The moment the first bo\ of c^unb wa^ rully occupied, the s«»cimd set of 
worker eoiuh should be jdaeed on top. Hemo\e four <'ombs from the bottom 
box into the supei*, replacing them with tht‘ four taken from the top. ’'Hie 
queen w'ould now have the run of fifteen worktT combs, thus cusuriug ample 
room. Fiider these conditions, he liad rarely found a hBe swarm. If left 
thus until the Inaiey ttov\ commences, tin* bees had no further desire to» 
swarm, their linu* laing fully taken tip storing hon(‘.\. At this stage select 
the best eight pi4'ees of brood, and plaee tlieni in tin* bottom box with the 
queen, put on a <iui‘on excliuba*. and the remaimbw td’ tin* brood in the upi>C‘r 
storey, aimther box of drone <‘omb on top. ami they would be wdml a iiee- 
ke(q)er would i»roiionnce ** ready for aetiou."- 


Little Plain, 

At the March in(*eting <if this hraiieli, Mr. F. l>it/ell, Assistant hiKjH*<jU>r' 
of Agricult 11 !*(*, ga\ e an interesting and instructi\e h*eture. 

WUK.iT tJULTC^RE. 

Mr. Dlizell r'Unarked that the elevation of Idtth* Plain meant a fairly long 
winter suited to tia* grouth oi lute maturing varieties of wheat llk<‘ Cleveland, 
Vandilln King. .Mursinlfs Xo. ..T and Hytner. The soils w'cre gtuierally strong 
black Jtiams with ligliler chocolate and red loams. The black soils w*ere very 
rich, and crumbled reatlily on tlie surface wlien phmgluHl, on act*ount of a high 
lime content, wliieli clieck<‘<l the loss of moisture. These soils W'cre Im'Hiied to 
crack badly when dry, and when w^et were very sticky, and <*onsequoutly were* 
expcMJSive soils to woik, but tliey yieid<sl heavy hay <*rops. The eh<»colate and 
red soils were generally better for grain production, as they did not force sucb 
a heavy growth and w^re easier to w<»rk. \\'h(‘re they c(»ntjilned a good per- 
centage of clay they also set hard In dry weather. 

Humus was formed by the de<*ay of vegetable and animal niAtter in the soil, 
and was a S4»urce of rdant focnl, especially nitrogen. It greatly improved the- 
mechanical condition and moisture-holding capacity of soils,* and the soil 
bacteria were <?onstantly breaking it down and utilising it. Therefore, stubbleis 
and w'oed growilis sluudd be plouglud under to nmintnin the humus content of 
the soil. It was unwdse to plough in a heavy growth of straw if the soil wae^ 
to be cropped soon afterwards, for it wras a hindrance to cultural operations- 
and kept the soil loo op^n. Wbaro the straw was scanty fir w here the land wae 
not going to l>e cropped for some time the straw should always be plounEhed 
In. Where straw was burnt the organic matter was destroyed, and only the 
inorganic or mineral matter was returned to the soli. 
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In order to maintain fertility oontiunous cropping? with one class of crop 
should he avot<le<l, and a rotatimi of erops practised. Difleieut (‘Iass«*s of crops 
took the plant food necessary for their growth from the soil in different 
proportions. The soil was also prevented from becomin^^ “ sick of one class^ 
of crop. The rotation of maize with wheal onabltHl ila‘ laud to he kei»t cleaner, 
and where take-all was present the growiiijr of oats in rotation with wheat 
would cheek its spread. A practical rotation that mi^dit be suRffesnal for this 
district was maize in rotatirm with wlieat evm’y second or third year, or as 
(‘ireum stances permitted. Oats might also be included occasionally where 
take-all was troublcsoine. In years to <*oiiie rafie would also be grown in 
rotation with wlu^at on the sheep and wheat farms. 

The richer and newer soils would probably not reriuire manuring for wheat 
for many years to come. This oiiinion was borne out by the results obtained 
from lh<* inauurial trials condiiciiMl by the Oepartment "of Agriculture on Mr. 
NV, Tonkin's farni at l)t‘lungr». wlierc sapcrpliospli.iti* and sulphate of 

jxitash had been tried. On the lighter red soils and the older cultivated 
pad<locks manuring was mort‘ likely to p!o\*‘ prf)tiTal»lr 

The Inverell avei^age raintall tor Thiriy tiv<* \ears was l»o.2l inches, and an 
exjiininatlon of the monthly averages sliowtMl a hesavier summer than winter 
rainfall, which emptiasiscd ilu* ncccHsily tor simime!* t.allowing to couscrv<> the 
summer rains. In sarnie of the soutlnam wdieul districts, where the annual 
averag(‘ rainfall was h‘^s than tn the north, there was a<'tnall> as ninch r»r more 
rain <lnring tlio wheat-growing season than in the Inverell district, and yet 
they found it necessary in the south to fallow in order to reap the most 
beiielifMai ri'sults. 

Slimmer fallowing t*oiiMMe«l <»f plougliing as soon as the harvest %vas over. 
Thorough ploughing wa< iinjiorfant, and 4 to T> imhes was a good average 
depth to plough. The use of the iiKmld-board plough Nvas lu'efeiwl as it left the 
land rough and chMidy. whih' the disc ]>lough left it tlal and hue so that it 
readily wd after rain. Where the ground was hard, this objetdlou did not 
npidy to the disc plough, and a was leally a ut‘Cf*.s.sit> in v(m,> wc**d,v or sfuhlde 
land. 

The ploughing was mnn^ssary to let the rain into the soils, but after rains on 
this ploiightxl gnmnd cultivation was necessary to maintain a UK)se, triable, but 
not t(»o hue, surlacc, in onlcr to cons<TVc the nudsture in the soil, and also to 
lirevent weed growth. The ruins iH‘oeivetl shoukl d<*<'ide the amount of cultiva- 
tion n^qulred. thmerally tw<» or three cultivations were sulficieut, and the sklni 
plough, spring-tooth cultivator, and harn»ws might be usixl as re<|uir(Kl. The 
first was a gCKid w'txMl destroyer w'hen the wtHids w <‘re too forward for the spring- 
tooth cultivator, but the latter and the harrow' both covered the ground quickly, 
and were eionomical to use, 'they maintained a mulch and destroyed young 
wt»eds. The objection to the disi* culthaior was that it left the soil to<' fiat and 
fine, but it was n g<MKl weed destroyer, and if used on tlu' fallowed land it w’as 
best used near planting time. All tliesc cultivations should be no deeper than 
WHS riHpiinnl to kill the w<mh1s and inaiutaiu a nice mulch. 

A clean, go(xl .sample of seed should be sow n. Well-gradtsi seed wais the best,, 
as it gave more unitonu heading than ordinary stsxl. The treatment recom- 
mendtsl for bunt was to dip in a U per tsmt. solnti(m of bluestoiie (1^ lb. 
bluestoue to lt» gallons water) for five ininutes, removing any bunt balls iiresent 
and stirring th<»r<mghly-4<* w'et etwy grain, ^diig to the cau.stle effect of the 
bhiestone on the se(»d It was then advisable to dli> for about three minutes in 
a solution made by adding 1 lb. of freshly-slaked lime to 10 gallons of water. 

The best iiiontbs to sow in that distrlet were May and June. Earlier sowing 
led to rattk grow ths and hniglng and frosting. Later sowing did not give such 
good results as seasonable sowing. The slow-grow Ing varieties like Cleveland^ 
Yandllla King, Marsliairs No, 8, and Rymer should be sown earlier in the 
sowing season than a mid-season variety like Fed€*ratlon, while Bunyip and 
Comeback, which were quiok-growitig varieties, should l>e sowm late in the 
season. The varieties mentioned had lM*tm ih*ov<mI to give the l>esl results in 
the district, Homeii was a r>r(nni,slng new Departmental crossbrtHl and gave 
satisfactory results on Mr. W, Tonkin’s Government experiment plots last 
season^ and tho same might be expecteil t»f Xardoo, another new Departmental 
crossbred, and FoinmonweaUh, a new c*r<»ssl)red emanating trom the VIctorlaii 
Department of Agriculture. 
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The (iiuintity of seed to be sown varied aoiordlng to time of sowing, the 
stooling eapacity of the variety chosen, the size of seed, the condition of the 
ground, i&c. For early sowing on well-prepared land of the late maturing 
varieties, which were all gocKl stoolers, from 40 lb. to 46 lb. of graded see^l 
per acre was sufficient. This (luantlty should be increased to 60 lb. or 55 lb. 
per acre as the season advai)(*ed. Federation should be sown at about the same 
rate per acre. Bunylp and Comeback, which were sown later in the season 
and were also scanty stoolers, should be sown at the rate of from 50 lb. or 
65 lb. per acre to a bushel per acre for very late planting. These quantities 
were for drilled wheats. When broadcasted the quantities per acre should be 
slightly increased. * 

The rich soils and rainfall favoured large growth, and thaf would be enhanced 
by good preparation of the laud. To avoid excessive growth they should not 
sow too early. When in June or to mid-July the growth was too forward, it 
should 1)(? fed-off with sheep, feedlng-off rapidly In fine weather to avoid 
tramping. It was necessary to feed-off before the crop started to spindle, and 
harrow afterwards. 

The growing crop was often Improved by harrowing, even until It reached a 
height of 10 Inches. When the surfa<‘e became crustetl as a result of rain, 
harrowing would be beneficial in loosening the surface and conserving moisture, 
also in destroying young weeds. Where the surface naturally remained ]f>ose 
there was no necessity to harrow, indeed harrowing then would pull the plants 
about (M:>n aider ably. 

A hearty vote of thanks, carried by actdamation, chased the met'ting. 


Martin's Creek. 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch was held on 12th March, there 
lieing a good attendance of luembers. 

A paper was read by Mr. A. J. C. Vogelc, on the subject “Can Dairying 
and Fruit-growing l)e carried on successfully b>gether 


• Daibyixg axd Fbuitorowj.ntj in Conjunction. 

Mr. V ogele said: I do not wish t(> m.Aself d^n-idc the ipicstlon asked above, 
but to simply give my experience, having carried on both for a number of 
years. 1 wish It to be understood that 1 am talking of the man who goes on 
practically uncleared bush land, uith very little capital, as quite a number of 
men have done around here. It is well known that the land about the coast is 
heavily timbered, and the clearing was. and is still, a big item, despite more 
up-to-date methods, such as the use of explosives, &c., and from the time the 
land is being cleartHl till the trees bear sufficient to keep the house, and give 
the farmer a decent return, the man without capital must have some other 
wmree of income that will, yield a quick return. This dairying will do. 

Fruitgrowing is in my opinion a preferable occupation to dairying, and it 
leaves a man a little more at liberty. However, it has its drawbacks. Fur 
Instance, the fruitgrower is at the mercy of a single hailstorm— such a one in 
November, JSOO, reduced my income to 5s. Od. for the whole of my crop, and als*> 
damaged my young trees to such an extent that quite a number of them never 
fully recovered. 'Another drawback Is lack of legislation to prevent nurserymen 
from s(mdiug out trees not true to name and often diseased, also old staggy 
trees that have l><?en kept small through being lifted during their growth" The 
latter never make good trees. » © . « 

There are sfjme men who make splendid dairymen but- very poor orchardlsts, 
and others who are Just the opposite. Such men should decide for which 
business they are best suited, aud then work that Into the main branch. It must 
fndt. to show and keep well, must be picked during the 
tSS? BiboMt the time when the cows have to be attended to 

WBere thCTe Is a dairy, too, rlngbarklng and scrubblM Will have to 

orchard will want attending: to In regard 
to cultivating and pruning, or when new ground should be prepar^ for nlartttng 
erav fruit and grass on the same ^ Sind Si 
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If dairying is carried on in conjunction with fruitgrowing, one is usually 
subordinated to the other, but in the hands of a man with a fair-^zed family 
both businesses could be made to pay, and after »i few years, when the paddocks 
are getting under grass and freed from scrub and undergrowth, with the usual 
adjuncts such as pigs and t>oultry, a very good a 11-the-y ear-round income can 
be assurerl by the owner of a moderate-sized farm. 

During the discussion which followed, the general opinion was that the 
tw'o businesses could be successfully carried on together in a district like 
Martinis Creek. 

A papM' on “ Onion Crowing was read by Mr. A. Beavis at a meeting of 
tlie branch, held on 2nd April. 


Onion Gkowino. 

Mr. Hcavin 8ai<i ; In selecting a piece of ground for onion growing a rich friable loam 
will usually bt^ foun<l best. The heavier black .soils will usually produce a slightly heavier 
yield, but the onions wall take longer to mature. The ground should be plougheil about 
6 in(*bes deep in the beginning of January and then left for a month, when it should be 
harrowed down and ploughed shallow' a second time. From then on till April it should 
be kept well worked with both harrow' and roller to kill all the weeds. The ground must 
be well rolled before the seed is .suwm so as to have a solid surface. 

Tiie seed should )m 3 sow'ii about the middle of April in drills 10 or 11 inches apart, 
according to the 4|Ualit^ of the soil. Hunter River Brow’n Spanish and Giant (dbraltar 
are two of the losst main-crop varieties for this district, and Silver Skin for a late crop, 
which can be sown in June or July. Second jear seed can be sowm a month es.rlier 
than new seed, for if new seetl is sown before the middle of April the onions are liable 
to run t(» seed, (biod seed usually costs 21J8. |»er lb,, and 3 lb. of seed will sow an acre. 
Whon the seedlings appear the hoe must be use<l freely to keep dowm the weeds, care 
being taken not tobreaK the solid crust any more than can be helped. 

Onions improve by being grown in the same ground year after year, so that if the 
grouml is kept thoroughly clean for the first crop it will l>e much easier kept clean for 
succeeding crops. 

The onions will l>e fit for hunclinig in five and a half months and for bagging in seven 
months. The tops should be lying down before the bulbs are considered fit for bagging* 
They should then be dug and the tops and liottoms cut off, and if it is intended to store 
them the best way is to spread them out on wire netting. Onions for storing should be 
harvested and i!arti*d in during tlie cool part of tlie day. 

An average crop is tons per acre, altnough I have seen 15 tons to the acre on several 
occasions. The usual price for flagged onion^ is trom £B to £8 per ton. Onions sold in 
biincJies of four at Is. per doy.€n bunches a\eragc about £15 per ton, but onions for 
bunching must be very early. 1 have often made £50 per acre, and this may be taken as 
a fair average. 

Dw»artmental Note.— It is considered that s tons per acre is too high. Five tons 
w'ould lie nearer an average yield. Pro^bly Mr. Beavis is referring to his own district. 

The usual pri<»e for seed is 8s. to 10s. per lb., and very seldom is SOs. per lb. asked, 
except perhaps for new varieties. 


Meadow Flat. 

At the meeting of this branch on 14th March, the jmper entitled “ Discing 
Stubble I.«an(i before Ploughing,” by Mr, H. C. Stening, Inspector of Agri- 
culture, which appeared in the January* Agricultural Gazette^ was read and 
discussed with much interest. 


Narrandera, 

At the meeting of the above branch held on 14th March, the secretary, 
Mr. C, F. Pearce, read an interesting paper. 

The Past Season. 

In the past season the rainfall, a little over 16 inches, was well aud evenly 
distributed thpoughout the year, the first good rain being on the 2nd of 
January. Thla was followed by fair rains up to the middle of March, but there 
was then a long dry period up to the end of the first week In May. This had 
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41 bad efre<‘t <in thi^ f^:i»rndnati<>u of souk* of the early-Howu eropH, a jj:ood bit of 
the seed malting, cetsahig the crops to come up thinly. The i*emalnder of the 
'f'eason, taken as a whole, was very favoiirabJe to the wheat crop, and also for 
fallowing. A fair abundance of feed throughout the year kept all classes of 
stock in good thriving condition, and ensured profitable returns from dalryiJ^S* 
This industry is altogether too much negle<-'ted in our locality, now that w’e 
have such a handy, profitable market at Lccton for all the first iiualily cream 
that <*an be supplied. The greatest setbacks of a very successful season were 
the heavy and continuous winds at harvest time (>vhi(*h (»aused a serious loss 
of grain), the very high price of cornsacks, and the low price of wheat for 
early delivery. As a whole, the crops in our locality, and right through to 
Boree Creek and Lockhart, were equal to about the best in the whole of 
Riverina, and the sample was equal to the very best that I have seen during 
my forty years of farming experience in Australia, 'fhe popular Pederntion 
wheat, os the main crop, sustained its prestige for reslsinnce of storms and 
good yielding qualities. 

Orangeville. 

A very instructive lecture on Colic in FTorses awl Treatmemtof Wounds” 
vras delivered to the uieinbera of tin? ( irangeville branch on 1 2th March by 
Mr. Oliver, M. H.C. V^.S, Over thirty members were present, and all e.^pressefl 
themselves well pleased with the information iiri parted. 

Mr. Oliver descril)ed the dilTerent kinds of colic, their causes and cures, 
telling his listeners how to treat a horse if away on the i)lains where no 
remedies were available, how to treat him at Imnie on the Jarni if the proper 
medicines were not to hand, and w'hat to give him If the right mixture was 
prfK‘ural>le. 

The different kinds of wounds were also dcscri!>ed, and met ho<ls of cleaning, 
dressing and sewing up were explained in language which all could under- 
stand. Those of the audience who. before llu* lecture (*ouimen<*eii, were under 
the impression that the lecturer would rc<‘ommcud remedies which would be 
hard to obtain, were agreeably surpritwHi to find that such was not the cas<\ 
iAIany of the medicines and lotions spokim of <*oiild be easily obtalneil, awl In 
many cases are actually kept on hand by thoughtful farmers. 

Mr. Oliver answered many questions relating to dilVerent disetises of tlie 
horse, and was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 

ParkeBbourne. 

This branch held i^s usual monthly meeting on llth .Marcli, when there 
was a good attendance. 

Home very good specimens. of locally grown fruit were exhibited at tbe 
meeting- 

Mr. H. Gruiisell read a paper on the use of gelignite as an cxj>lo»ivf‘, 
-explaining its uses on the farm and in the orchard. 


Ponto. 


This branch held its usual monthly meeting on 
was a good attendance. 


Question Box. 


i Ith March, when there 


The evening was devoted to the ‘♦Question Box.’’ some of the nut»KtiOii8 dis- 
cussed being as foilo’w : — 

(1) Which is the more profitable industry in this distrlct-^wool or wheat 
growing? 


^peaking from practical ex|»rl«ice, said that a 
■of the two was the more profitable. Talcing one without the other, ittiietamar 

himself without emp^iug much labour, wheat ww the iaM« 
|[Mr0Stavic. ' ' , 
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(2) What is the best method of procedure as regards the fallowing of 
land? 

This question was discussed generally, many different opinions being ex- 
pressed. Keeping the land nnilobed and free from weirds was favoured. 

<3) What Is the liiost suitable depth to plough for wdieat? 

The members were mostly in favour of ploughing deep (7 inches) for early, 
4 or 5 inches for mid-season, and shallow for the late sowing. 

Tim following questums hafl also Ikhui asked by the Secretary, and' 
answereti by the Department of Agriculture as indicated : — 

Question , — What is the best size of windmill to lift water 45 to 50 feet ; and: 
which would be the greater strain on the mill — to have a li-inch pipe above a 
ddneh cylinder pump, or a 3-lnch pipe al)ove a 3-lnch cylinder? 

Answer . — Presuming that the distance statMd is from the suction t«i the point 
of delivery and that the mill would not be sheltered from the prevailing winds^ 
a 12-foot mill would be ample, and a li-inch delivery pli>e would be suit- 
able, 

Questifiv —Is cantor oil and resin a goad prei)aratlon for leather bells, or does 
it injure the leather? 

—If the mixture is Intendeil to make the belts grip, the resin only, 
powdered and sprinkled on the belt uhcu in motion, wUi be found sufficient. 
Castor oil will not Injure the belting. 

Question, — W’hich gives the more beneti(‘jal results, fertilising early or late 
w’heat crops? 

Answer , — A system of manuring Is iilmo.si esmmtial for both early and late- 
sowm varieties of wheat in most of the wheat districts of the State. If the 
.soil be deticient in phosphoric iudd. nrliiicial uiannre in the shape oi superjffios- 
phate is cHS<?ntial. whether the sml Is sown early or iate. Iteturns from the 
Farmers’ Experiment have f)rov(‘d that e«iually goo<l results arc obtiiinetl 
from manuring late-sowu varieties of wheat us from manuring t-arly-sown 
ones. 


Sackville. 

At a inoetiiig of this hrancii on 5th March, a piper entitled ‘‘Cultuic and 
Agriculture/’ v^hicli imlicated the manner in uhich iiiofiern sciecce and 
etiucation are modifying and improving tl)e inetluKls and the lot of the 
tiller of the soil, was read by Mr. C. Kaiser. 

Taralga. 

On Thursday, 12th March, Mr. (\ 2, Sanderson, M.H.C.V.S., visiteil the 
above branch, and gave a demonstmtion of sjiaying at Mr. Johns’ tarm. A 
gwKlly nundier of dairy men weiv }*rcsont, and keen interest was displayed 
in the procwding,s. 

A cow was first slaughtered for anatomical (lemonstratlon, the goullal organs 
being shown and their jiosltlons Owing to the dry weatJicr pre- 

valliag it was not deemed artvlsable to operate on many cows, but Mr. Saiulei’son 
gpayetl one, and then, under his supiTvision, a local lad ofierat^^i on another, 
doing the work most exfMwIltiously. Mr. Sanderson’s explanations and demon* 
stmt ion uere vci*>- dear 

At night n lecture was given on <H»ntaglous abortion ami mammiiis. Th0 
distmses were both explained, their treaiineut and prevention being fully dealt 
with, In the case of uuunmitis. the lecturer warned his hearers - c , ^ • ;he use 
of so-ehHed cures, showing clearly that prevention was the only cure. 

At the conclusion of Uie lecture a nmnl)cr of Interesting qmstious were 
answered. 

The leoturef received a hearty v<»lc of thanks, and the hope was expressed 
that he would pay another visit in tiie sfiring. 
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Upper Belmore Biver. 

A lecture on ensilage and the conservation of fodders was delivered by 
Mr. G. Marks, Inspector of Agriculture, on 12th March, at Belmore Biver, 
under the auspices of the local branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

CONS£BVATION OF FOUDfiR. 

Reference was nmdet In opening, to the severe drought which had prevailed 
throughout the coastal district, and the serious effect it had had upon the dairy 
returns. Too much reliance was placed uixm the natural pasture, and too little 
provision was made to tide over periods of drought. On the rich alluvial flats 
lucerne succeeded well, but this king of fodders was not grown as extensively 
as it ought to be, and it was also plainly evident that its high feeding value 
was not universally known. Lucerne was capable of producing large quantities 
of fodder in one season, which could be fc<l In its green state or preserved in 
the form of hay or ensilage. When the weather conditions permitted it was 
best preserved as hay, in which state it could be fed on the farm or marketed, 
but should the season be showery, such usually prevailed during a consider- 
able part of the autumn, then It need not go to waste, but could be preserved, 
either by itself or In combination with other crops, as ensilage. 

There were few soils which would not grow heavy crops of maize for green 
feed. It was an easy crop to deal with right throughout its growth, and from 
15 to 30 tons could easily be obtained from an acre. There were also many 
other crops, such as sorghum, (x)wpea8, fleldpeas. millet, root crops, &c., which 
succeeded well on the coast, and which would fit in well with a farm rotation. 
A few acres of land devoted to these crops would provide much more feed than 
if left to pasture alone. There were two dangers which dairymen and farmers 
on the Belmore River and other coastal areas were subject to, viz., scarcity of 
feed as the result of protracted drought and scarcity due to floods. In this 
connection the growth of lucerne and maize should be encouraged with the view 
of providing reserve food supplies on the homestead in the form of both hay 
and ensilage. The various operations in the growing of the crops and the 
making of hay were referred to In turn, yet it seemed strange that such large 
quantities of hay and chaff should be Imported Into a rich agricultural district 
In dry times. In connection with the making of ensilage the lecturer explained 
the various stages from the growing of the crops to the making and feeding 
of the ensilage to stock. He explained that ensilage could be made In several 
ways, viz.. In the stack, pit, or tub. 

Great interest was taken in the proceedings by the members present, and 
at the conclusion of the lecture a large number of questions were asked and 
answered regarding various matters connected with the growing of crops, beat 
varieties to plant, time of harvesting, and the building of the stack, or filling 
of a tub. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the usual vote of thanks was accorded 
the lecturer. 


Walli. 

This branch held its annual picnic and social on llth March, under ideal 
weather conditions. The attendance was large at both functions, which 
proved very enjoyable. 

WoUun. 

Afc last meeting of this branch, held on 28th Pebrnary, Mr. J. Mclnne* 
a paper on bird and insect life, which was greatly appreciated. Ckm- 
siderations of space necessitate the postponement of publishing the r^iort 
till our next issue. 
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Orchard Notes. 


W. J. ALLEN. 

May. 

Prepare for Planting and Pruning. 

The preparation of land for planting out deciduous fruit trees should be 
pushed atiead this montli, as the trees should be planted out in June if possible. 
The area to be laid out should be cleared, well fenced, and worked to an even 
depth. It is always advisable to ascertain the varieties of fruits which find 
most favour on the markets, then select such kinds as will thrive best in the 
soil and climate. There is a shortage of approved commercial varieties 
obtainable from nurserymen this season so that the necessity for ordering 
the trees at once is appaient. It is essential that the orchard be laid out 
properly, giving the trees plenty of room, so that there will be a sufficient 
area from which they will draw moisture to keep them in good growing 
condition during dry seasons. 

RefiUs. 

For the purpose of prepanng holes for refills amongst old ti’ees, the soil 
should }je removed, and new hiamy soil should replace that taken away. It 
is rather difficult to make young trees start in places wffiere old trees have 
faih^i for one cause or another. The addition of a small dressing of lime is 
beneficial in the sour spots which are occavsionally found in our oiH^hards. 

Passion Fruit. 

Keep the fruit picktnJ I'egularly. Gimle it nicely, ami pack it in i*ows in 
the hoxea. If groNvers are exporting any other fruit, it would be a good plan 
to send a few cases of passion fruit along in order to test their carrying 
<juality, as, if we can successfully land this fi uit on the mai’kets oi the Old 
World and get it well introduced tliere, tlicre should be an unlimited demand 
for it. There are thousands of acres of land near the coast on which the 
plant does well, and where, with proper attention, it produces heavy ci'ops 
of fruit annually. Unfortunately, the trial shipments we have made up to 
the present have not all turned out satisfactorily, but we hope in time that 
the difficulties may be overcome, and that we may yet create a demand for 
this delicious frttit. 

At the Experiment Farm, llomen, the Orchardist, Mr. S. A. Hogg, pro- 
cessed some sample tins of passion fruit pulp this season. These have been 
forwarded to the Agent-General in London, with a view to ascertaining the 
trade possibilities in this direction. 

Barvestiug: 

I^emons and mandarins will soon be ready for picking. Nothing but 
clean, w^-graded, bright-coloured fruit should be forwarded to market. 
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Pruning. 

This work may be commenced any time now. Peaches, apricots, and 
•Japanese plums should be treated first. 

Weak Trees. 

Atttmtion should be given to any weak ti'ees. The addition of a heavy 
dressing of stable manure or new soil will do the trees an immense amount 
of gowl. When pruning weak trees, a go<xl heavy cutting back will induce 
a vigorous young growth. 

Nursery Stock. 

The wraps on all budded nursery stock may l>e remove<l at any time now. 

Wire-nettiug the Orchard. 

Wlierever it is necessary to enclose the orchard with wire-netting - and f 
am sorry to say that this is a precaution which cannot be overlooked in 
many parts of the State— it is best to use a good wide netting, with small 
mesh at !he lK)ttom, as it is wonderful through what a small mesli a young 
rabbit will as well as how high a fence he will scale. Tlierofort‘, if tlu^ 
orchfirdist wishes to preser\e his trees from the attacks of these jx^sis, he 
must see that the orchard is securely enclosed 

Fruit Fly. 

Be very particular to pick up all fallen and intV*cted fruit. Kcuosene 
traps are excellent means for catching tlu' tly. Shallow tins art» preferable 
to deep ones. Saucers may be used’ if tins are not avaihilde. 

Improvements. 

If such a thing as a slack time occurs in an orchard it is likely to o(*cur 
this month. At the same time thei‘<^ art* the drains, fences, and gattvs, or 
any other repairs that might he s<*en to, for as soon as pruning coimneiices 
other work must wait. 


Eakly Occurhknce of Ieish Blight in Tasmania. 

Mr. MoAlpixe, in Ids ]>ook on Potato Ihseases, <|uotes do«<jph IMiipps 
Townsend as saying in l)i.s ** Hambies and ObHervations in N<*w' South 
Wales,’’ dated Octo^T, 1S48, “ Very fine* black potatoes ar<* grow n on the 
coast, hut 1 ol)serv<»d in kK*al papers that the |K)tato disease made its appear, 
ance in the colony in August, 1 840,” that is, a year after the terrible e[>idemic 
ill Ireland. 

Jt appears that tin* disease made its appearance very early in I'anmania 
also, for in an article by Br. John Day, of (Jeelong, in tlie AmtraLian 
Medical Journal of 1868, to which Pr. (.’lelaud has drawn my attention, the 
.author says, “ Diphtheria first appeared in'MeUKiurne in 1858, almost simul- 
taneously wdth its appc'arance in Europe an<l America/’ and adds, *‘tha 
IKjtato disease, I believe 1 am correct in saying, appeanxl almost simul- 
4janeously in Ireland and in Tasmania also,’* — G. P. DarnklvSmith. 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 
at State Farms, or for lease. 




HnU. 


aiMiouwi I 




ghorthoni 


Jon«y 


I ! ! i 

I Imperialist Florio i IjadyNancy ' Berry Farm 

I ' I ot Minembah .1 

i The Irishinanl Tipixirary Bull j Colleen Bawiij Berry Farm 

! (i»«p*\* i 

...1 flrenadin (imp.) ' Attorney ((477) Cyrirs Cania- Yancu Farm 
; i tioii (imp. ). 

...j Trafalgar .. , Best Man 
..JlCaid of Khartoum' Sir Jack 
...j Bii(kgr«»om . ; Befit Man 


I 


I.rf*da'« Betfordi Dinah's Lad 
I’ride. ; 


Hum Omelette Cowra Farm 
Egyptian Belle H. A. College 
(J olden Yanco Farm 

I Omelette. 

LedaV Augel.. WaggaFarm 


.. The King's Mirror; Calm Prince ... Vivid (imp.) ' Kyogle .. 

...i Star Prince .. j C^alm Prince . : Vivid (im}>.i Casino 

... Sky Pilot ... Prince Souvia Parson's Ked Maclean .. 

Hose (imp.l 

Godolphin ■ Golden Hero oti Rrwetta (6500 Inverdl 

M OSes (imp. ) ; the Vaaxbelets 

(1929)’ ; 

Hayes' Fido | Hayes' Coron Hayes' Fi-Fi Wollongbar Farm 

, (imp.).! ationSrd. ‘ 2nd. 

... Claudius (imp.); Golden Star 11. Claudia's Wollongbar Farm 
I Pride(irap.)., ; 

... Trengwainton ' Trenjiruamton Wild Kyes .. WcUongbar Farm' 

Village Favourite Village Lul ’ 

(imp.). 


4 July, '14, 
- Sept., '14. 
llJuly, 14. 

5 Oct., '14. 


...I George III ...j King of the (.'aim ind 
I 1 RoHf?. 


Midlumhimby 


31 Mar,, '15. 



The Peacernakeri Calm Prince . 

Rose Petersen 

Scone 

2 July, '14, 

>1 

King of the Roses’ Hayes' King 

llosey 8th (im.) Bega 

2o Juue, '14, 


Lauderlad 

Ijaura’s Boy . 

.Souvenir of 
Wollongba? 

Casino 

- xSt'pt , H4, 

,, 

Belfast 

King of the 

Flaxy 2 ihI .... 

(j ml ton Farm ... 

t 


Royal Pi*©el .. 

Itnhen Hoyal . 

Haj'os’ Lily dw 
Preelfimp.) 

Wollongliar Farm 



Alexander the 
Great. 

Claudius (imp.) 

Alexamirina 
of Richmond. 

Frederickton 

- Si'pt., '14. 

#1 

Duke of Orleans 

Godolphin 
Arthur (1664) 

Flower of the 
IVeel 3rd (imp. ) 

Paterson- Vacy .. 

0 Sept., '14. 


Dan of the Hoses 

Daniel of Anob> 
enbrain (imp.). 

Ripple Rose 

Grafton Farm 

• 

It t*. 

Orphan Boy .. 

Songster of 
Greystanes 
Wyllieland 
Glenitfer (7220|j 

Rosamond .. ! Glen Innes Farm.. 

. 

s 

1* 

Vv ylUeland 
Bright Lad (imp. l 

Wyllieland 

Sanun 

K.ACcUsg«t RlohiitoitU 

1 

• 

♦» .< < 

1 Isabel's Majestic 

Majestic of Onk- 
l^tnk. I 

Isaliel of Glen- 
t'im. 

(5rafton Farm ... 

1 

Kerry... 

Riiljii^gaun ... 

Bratha^Boy .. 

i 

Dawn 

Bathurst Farm .. 

* 


••Avallabls foi service only at the Farm where etatloned. + avalkWi* for lowe w tw at the whew Ktadoawl. 
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Deparimmi af A^fieulhire^ 

Spdn&pf 2nd Map, 1914 . 

BULL8 FOR SALE 


AT BERBY EXFEBIMEHT FARM. 

HOLSTEIN.— Colonel Noitonstoin (353) : date of birth, 2ath April, 1912; colour, black and 
white; sire, Keitenstein, by Hollander ; dam, Marjorie, by Chairman ; g d Mar- 
garetha (imp. ), 10,439 ; dam of sire, Dutch Oven by President. Price. flS, 

Milk yields of dams Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Marjorie 5,030 ... 224 

Margaretha (imp.) 10,990 ... 407 

Dutch Oven 8,671 3*6 365 

IRISH SHORTHORN*— Irish Boy (577) : date of birth, 9th April, 1912 ; colour, rich roan ; 
sire, Limerick VXad (imp.) ; dam, Colleen Bawn (imp.). 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Colleen Bawn 6,937 3*8 309 

MILKING SHORTHORN.— Johni^ Walker (596) : date of birth, 3rd February, 1913 ; colour. 

deep red, little white ; sire, Imperialist (MH ) ; dam, Royal Dew, by Royal 
Hampton (imp.) ; g d Dewdrop, by l)oia« Boy; g g d Lady Fauuy, Ijy I..ord 
Sangrave (imp.) ; g g g d Fanny 78th (imp.) ; aam of sire, Lady Nancy of 
Minembah (3.57). Price, 20 gttinoas. 

GU£RNSET8*HK0imtaiii Prineo (593) : date of birth, 12th January, 1913 ; colour, lemon and 
white ; sire, Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica 8tb (imp.). Price, 80 gulnois* 

Rohaii’ Lid (601) : date of birth, 18th March, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, 
Calm Pnnce; dam, Rohais’ Lassie (imp.). Price, 40 guilieis. 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk Ik, Fat jwr cent. Butter lb. 

Hohais’ Lassie 5,537 5.1 333 

Othello (605) : date of birth, 4th April, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, Treug* 
wainton Village Favourite (imp.) ; dam, Desdemona 8th (imp.). Price, 85 gutllOiS* 
Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter Ib 

Desdemona 8th (imp) ... 6,721 4*3 340 

JERSEYS.— Golden Fox (586) : date of birth, 7th December, 1912 ; colour, whole fawn ; sire, 
Xmas Fox (imp.) ; dam, Goldeu Omelette, by 8ir Jack ; g d Rum Omelette 2iul, 
by Golden Lord ; dam of sire, Malvoisie (vol. xx, p. 309) by Oay Boy, 7510. 
Price, 15 guineas. 

Milk yield of dams Milk lb. B’at per cent. Butter lb. 

Golden Omelette 3,064 6*6 202(in 28 weeks) 

Rum Omelette 2nd 5,667 4*4 361 

Dancing Pox (552); date of birth, Ist June, 1912; colour, whole fawn; sire, Xmas 
Fox (imp.) ; dam, Lady Gay, by Sir Jack ; g d, Rum Omelette II, by Golden 
Lord ; g g d. Hum Omelette (imp.). Pnce, 15 guineas. 


AT GLEN INNES EXPERIMENT FARM. 


AYRSHIRES.— The Poet: date of birth, 17th February, 1912; sire, Byron; dam, Scotch 
Heather, by Jamie^s Ayr ; g d, Leaf Bud, by Prince Emerald (imp.) ; g g d, Km 
Berry, by Mischief Maker of Barcheskie (imp.), 3,892. Price, 810* 


Milk yield of dams 

Scotch Heather (first calf) ... 
Loaf Bud 


MOk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb 
4,345 3*9 203 

8,389 3*4 333 


Orphan Boy: bred by A. H. Woods, Inverell; date of birth, t9th November, 1909; 
colour, dark brown and white ; sire, Songster of Greystanes ; dam, Rosamond, by 
Lucre of Oakbank ; g d, Roseleaf 2nd of Glen Elgin, by Glen ElginV Prince. 
Orphan Boy won 1st prize, Inverell, and champion prize, Glen Innes Shows* in 
1912. Price, 85 guineas* 
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mJLLS FOR ^mUEr^-contiwued, 


AT HAWZESBTIST AOSICULTTTEAI, COLLEOE. 

AfBSHlRB.— Tlw Comir (488) : dftte of birth, 8th May, 1911 ; colour, red and white ; giro. 

Byrou, by Aoohenbrain Spkv Jock (imp.) j dam. Ripple Rose, by Prince Emet^ 
(imp.) ; g d, Rose Berry, by Mischief Maker of Barcheekie (imp.), 3,89*2 ; dam of 
sire, Julia, by Peacemaker. Price, 15 guincAS. 

Milk yields of dams : — Milk lb. Fat per cent, Butter lb. 

Ripple Rose 7.669 3*9 351 

Rose Berry 5,799 4*1 280 


AT GRAFTOK EXPERIMENT FARM. 

OIIMRlISBT.—StonB PrlOM (2) : date of birth, 18th October, 1912 ; colour, lemon and white $ 
sire. Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica of Richmond, by Governor of Couture (826 P.8.); 
g dam, Angelica 8th (imp). Price, 25 gutnaas. 


AT WOLLOKGBAR EXPERIMENT FARM. 

GUERNSEY*— Roftl PMl (imp ) : date of birth, 25th May, 1908 ; sire, Itchen Royal 
(1,756); dam, Hayes’ lily Du Preel 4th (imp.), 6,903; E.S H.B. Price, 

46gutneM. 

GEORGE VALDER, Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture, 


Winter School for Farmers. 

Hawkbsbvrt Agkicultural College. 


Arrangkmenta have been made for the 1914 Winter vSchool for farmers to commence 
at the Hawkesbury Agricnltural College on Tuesday, 24th June, and to continue till 
baturday, 1 9th July. The couree embraces a variety of subjects— Agriculture, 
Dairying, Live Stock, Agricultural Chemistry, Bookkeeping, Elementary Surveying, 
Building Constrnotion, Poultry Farming, Engineering and Blacksmithing, Sadmery, 
Garden^, Fencing, Veterinary Science, Irrigation, Drainage, Implements and Macliinery, 
Fodder Conserva^n, Sheep and Wool, etc. 

The course is open to farmers and gtmriers, their sons, or other agricultural workers 
who have worked at least one year on tiie land and are over 16 years of age. 

Applications for entrance are to be forwarded to the Under Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture, Sydney, not later than the 3Ut May. 

Reduced rates will be allowed students travelling over 25 miles by rwl, and the 
tickets wiU be of six weeks^ duration. Students travelling by the Hwih Coast St^ 
Navigation Company^e bcMtts will be allowed a rebate of 10 per cent, off the cost of their 
saloon return tickets. 

The fee for the course is £2 2s., which includes bosrd and lodging at the College, 

The ^IWws of the course and a ct^y of the conditions of entrance can he obtained 
from^tdie Departi^t of Agrfoultuie* 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES^ SHOWS. 

Seorbtabies are incited to forward lor insertion in this paice dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri<- 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 21st of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Sooiet>. 1914. 

Dtthbo P., Am and H. Association 

Dungog A. and H. Association 

Fort Macfjuarie h Hastings Dist. A. and H, Socici}^ 

Clarence and A. iSooiety (Grafton) 

Hawkesbury District A. Association (Windsor) 

Lower Clarence A. Society (Maclean) 

Warialda P and A. Association 

Coonamble P. and A. Association 
Gloucester A., H., and P. Association 

Trangie P , A., and H. Association 

Walgett P. and A. Association 

N,S. W. Sheejibreeders’ Association (Sydney) 

Deniliquin P. and A. Society 

Karandera P. and A. Association 
Corowa )*.» A., and H. Society ... 

Murrumbidgeo P. and A. Association (Wagga Wa 

Parkes P., A., and H. Association 

Wellington P.» A,, and H. Society 
Grenfell P., A,, and H. Association ... 

Gunnedah P., A., and H. Association 

Maniidra P and A. Association . . 

(irermauton P., A., and H. Society 
Albury and Border P., A., and H. Society ... 
Ganmain A. and P. Association 
Cootaninndra A., P-, H., and I. Association . 

Cowra P , A., and H. Association 

Murrumbutrab P., A., and I. Association 
Temora P., A , H,, and I. Association 
Riveiina P. and A. Society (Jerilderie) 

Canowindra P., A., and H. Association 

Vass P, and A. Association 

Hay P, and A. Association 

Hluston P and A. Society 

Tweed River Agricultural Society 
Lismore A. and I. Society 

1915. 

Albion Park A., H., and 1. AM«iociation 
Kiama A Association 

Sboalhavcn A. and H. Assoi'iation 

Newcastle A., H., and I. Association . . 

Guyra A , and H. Association 

Uralla A. Xssociation .. 

Tenteyfi^dd P » A., and M. Society 
Gleti InncH Central New England P. & A. Assoc ii . 
TumbaruinVia and Upper Murray P. and A. Society. 
Inverell P. and A. Association .. 

Quirindi P., A., and H. Association 


Sscrotai’y. 

. P. Weston 
, C. K. Grant 
T. Dick 

G. N. Small 

H, S. Johnston 
J. MclMierson 
0. J. Devine 
J. C. Wilson 
(C K. Furness 

, A. K. Butter 
W. Neal ... 

. H. N. Bowden 
. L. IJaiTison 


Date. 
May 5, 

f# b, 

fi# 

i* 

M 7. 

M i2. 

13, 

M 20, 
„ 20, 
27. 


July 




6 

7 

7 

7.8 

8.9 I 
13 

13, 14 
U 
21 
21 
28 

2. 3.4 

17 


... W. T. Lynch .. 

Aug. 4, 5 

... John 1>. Fraser .. 

18. JO 

ga) A. K. D. White 

„ 25,26,!2T 

... G, W. Seaton 

„ 26,27 

A. E. Rotton 

Kept. 1, *2 

. . G. ('ousiiis 

M 1.2 

. M. (\ Tweedie .. 

.. 1.2,3 

... A. Amierson 

,» ^ 

Juh. S. Stewart 

M 2,3 

.. W. I. Johnson 

8, 9. 10 

J. F. Ash wood .. 

„ 15.16 

... T. Williams 

16, 16 

... E. W, Warren .. 

„ 16.17 

. d. A. Foley 

22,23 

. J. Clark . 

22, 3.24 

J. Kennedy 

,, 2:^ 

(C New mail 

„ 23, iM 

W. I'homson 

,, 30, Oct. 1 

... G. S. ('auiden 

Oct. 6.7 

.. 8. J. Gordon 

»» 7 

... A, E. Budd 

Nov.n, 12 

... T. M. Hewitt 

.. 25,26,27 

... M. A. Brown ... 

Jan. 20. 21 

.. G, A. Somerville .. 

. „ 26.27 

. H. Bauch .. 

. Feb. 10. n 

.. K. d. Datiij 

4, 10.11,12, 


P. N. Stevenson 
H. W t-incent 

F. W. Hoskin 

G. A. Priest 
R. W. Figures 
J. McUv<*en 

H. H. Rourke . 


13. 

, „ 23.24,2fi 

. Mar. 2, 3, 4 
** *» 2, 3, 4 

.. „ 9. 10. 11 

.. 10,11,12 

. 17, 18. 19 

.. „ 23. 5M 


Prtnwa md PuWisbea by WlLup APPLKOATE OUUJOK, of Svdnw, Qovsmmeat PrlntW and 
PuhhHb'r of the of New South Wales, at PhtmiwsttiatrSvSiiIrr 
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Sheep and Wool for the Farmer* 

CEOSS-BREEDINO EXPEEIMENT8 FOB 1910-11-12-18. 
The Wool and Mutton 'I’ype. 

[Continued from page lOt'i ] 

J. WRENFOBD MATHEWS. 

The Queetien of Food Supply. 

As a contributing^ factor to the success of the experiments in cross breeding 
for wool and mutton, the question of food supply enters very largely into the 
commercial asfject of the undertaking. It was, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that a record of what was done in this direction should be taken. 

The sheep were ko])t in accordaiM*e with the ordinary farm practice. They 
weis‘ considered as a factor in mixfHl farming, btung used to turn to profitablo 
account anything edible that might Ik‘ grown or appear alxiut the farm. 
Under average climatic conditions noartiticial fis^ding was resorted t-o, except 
at Glen Imies, where at times it is necessary to hand-fc<‘d during the winter. 

Exi'ept at Bathurst (where there is no natural pfisture, thus nei^essitating 
feeding almost entirely on fodder crops), the sheep wiTe graxed mainly on 
nat ural psstui es. At W agga and Cowra , ho we\ er, this supply as augmented 
b}^ the pickings afforded by the stubbles after harvest, and by what grew 
upon the areas t^einporanly out of cultivation. Fodder crops were also 
groN^n, but the success resulting from the planting of thew* was by no 
means uniform. Jii (‘onsequeiice of the diverse conditions under which the 
experiments are being carried out, a uniform system of feeding could not be 
conducted throughout. Care, however, has so far bfsm tivken to see that no 
one cross receiviss a gn^atcr fmxl siipplv tlian another. The conditions under 
whiidi the shet'p have up to tin* present ljt*en raised are identical in each 
case. 

For a more compleh* explanation of the methods emphiyed, each fann 
will be dealt with individually. 

WAGGA. 

As already stated, feeding constitutes an important factor, and it will be 
necessaiy first to analyse the records from this point of view. This will 
necessitate giving some idea of the scojie of the farm area, and ascertaining 
what portions W6i*e available for the sheep. 

The Wagga Farm comprises an area of approximately 3,200 acres ; but, 
as might bo easily understood, all sections are not amilable for sheepiaa 
t^gi herd, working and other horses, pigs and poultry have to be 

considered. 

Besides the progressive increase from the sheep comprising the foundation- 
stock used inlbhe experiments, thei’e are also accommodated on the pastures 
several pure-bred flocks of British breeds^ 
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The stud flocks comprise English Leicestc^rs, South Downs, Bhropshires, 
and Dorset Horns. At the present time they include, besides the rams 
that are kept for transfer to the other farms and sale to farmers, twenty-six 
English Leioesters, sixty- three Dorset Horns, twenty-nine Shropshiros, and 
twelve South Down ewes. 

Jt is generally conceded that it takes as much pasture again to raise a 
stud animal satisfactorily as it does a slujep intended for commercial 
purposes. As these, as well as the other classes stock, were at times 
depastured on the same areas, these anomalies wdll require some little adjust- 
ment before the carrying capacity of the farm can be gauged with any degree 
of accuracy. 

How the Sheep were Fed. 

It is here necessary to distinguish between virgin pasture and tl^e 
ordinary grazing ])addock8, which latter compiise the an;as that have 
previously b(‘eii under cultivation. To determine the ultimate feeding value 
of the virgin pasture as compared with grazing fichls, these are taken 
separately, and the aveiagcs contrasted for the years mentioned. 

Focl<ler crops were not grown to any appreeiahhi extent, so that any 
records which might have resulted from this method of feeding do ru^t ent<‘r 
very extensively into the calculations, 

In<dusive of both natural pasture and what is here defined as ordinary 
grazing, the available portioiis comprised alt(»gether acres, of which 

1,187 acres had be^ui under cultivation and 1,175 were natural iwistun*. 

Areas Previously Cultivated. 

The food suj»ply obtaiiKnl from this source consist<sl solely of the stubble 
fiekls and the food that appmred subsequetit to rain and j»rior tt) the 
]>lo«ghing in of tJa* anii^i. In ^iddition. tlierr was tln» area which w'asallow’ed 
to lie under ‘‘ban" fallow, ’ and wduelj frnni timi* to timt' afforded a picking 
for the stcK*k. J he ft*ed a\iulable on those areas may therefore be discusse<i 
under three distinct hf'ad.s ; — 

(1) Stubble. (2) ()r<liiiary (hazing. {?>) Bare Fallow Feed. 

With regard to these, it will lx* as well to adojit a delhiite line of 
demarcation. 

The grazing value of (*adi of tlu" jicriods which tliese repn‘HeTit naturally 
\ari<‘s according to the number of sheep placed on (lu* area at any one time, 
and also, in tho caw! of “ Ordinary (iruzing,” Wicording U> (ho nature of the 
season. Nevertheless, if not intentionally eaten out, the stubbles usually 
afford a fairly gowi ration throughout the summer until the first rams which, 
when seasonable, usually fall here early in Februaiy. In regard to stubble 
fotding, it might here be pointed out that if this be snpplementerl by some 
other form of grism feed, so much the better. Luwruo con be made 
^mlable for this purpose in the district refernnl to at this time of tbe year. 
Where tins is grown an occasional pick will not only help to keep-the rtbeep 
in a healthy condition, but will also improve the feeding value of both tbe 
.diy stubble and the lucerne. A judicious blending o! the ration is always the 
more economical method of feeding. 
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After the rains, especially if they be at all heavy, the paddocks are of little 
value for feed from the'stubble fwint of view. If, following the first downpour, 
the fails be frequent, a prompt and abundant growth is established. Unless 
occasioned by a hot spell, with its consequent withering effects, the growth 
then in evidence is ensured for the balance of the year. The feed thus 
appearing from this onward until the area is ploughed is termed “ordinary 
grazing.'" 

The Value of Stubble, OrdiuaTy Grazing, and Bare Fallow. 

The ten cultivation pafldocks used by the sheep have all been cropped with 
whe 4 it, which is usually manured with supt^r phosphate at the rate of 56 lb. 
per acre. Harvesting usually commences almut the middle of November, 
and seldom continues for more than a month. The crops are invariably 
harvested with the reaper and binder, consequently the stubbles are short. 

The following table sliows the carrying capacity of tin* various cultivation 
paddocks ; but it should be borne in mind that, owing to the number of 
brfM^MJs and crosses k<ipt, there has been inon‘ movement from one paddock to 
anoth(T throughout the various years than w^ould be necessary on an ordinary 
faun. In other wtmls, more care was taken to ensure the complete separation 
of the various small flock.s at certain .seasons of the year than to consider the- 
oarrj'ing capacity of tiie paddocks. 

Field No. 1 (rf 90 acres c^iiried half its area under rape in 1910. Tliecrop- 
was sown in March, and the sheep wer<‘ first placed on it in August. 
Between the 2nd of that month and the 18th of Septc^mber it fed 208 sheep, 
or at the rate of nearly five sheep pt*r aero for that period. The sheep were 
only left on the crop during the day, being removed to an e^aten out cultiva- 
tion paddock each evening, where they remained overnight 

Table showing fettling value of cultivation jmddocks at Wagga Experiment 

Farm for 1910-^13. 


Sh«€p per Acre. 


Paddock. 

Area. 

• 

IQIO. 1 

1911. 

1912. 

loia. 

ApproKiuiate 

Average. 

No. 

Acres. 

1 





aa 

S8 


•176 

•06a 

•fiOoc 

•26 

2 

144 

•12o/. i 


•16a 

•16ac 

•14 

1 

90 

•72d 1 

•'JOabe 

•09a 

■I3a& 

•31 

4 

90 

*13<w 1 

•31c 

mr 

•08a 

•16 

6 1 

72 

*24<ifrc ! 

•056 

•37*«fC 

•08a 

•18 

5 

1 154 

*15a i 

•I8ac 

•47 

27a 

•27 

6a 

145 

*17/> 1 

•Hoc 

•08c 

I6ac 

•14 

H 

28 

*41ac 1 

•47a6c 

•07c 

•37ac 

•33 

3 

93 


•20o 

•28a« 

•06c 

•18 

7 

38 

• 13o i 

•3lac 

•22a6 

•076 

•18 

4a ^ 

121 

1 

! 


•07a 

•16ac 

•12 


^ ai tills pMiaocH tiiuia*i«eaiu)f immi w we reiHuvwv* w »«* 

(a) 8tubbl«, (l>) Bare fallow, (c) Ordinary graaing, (d) Rape. Approximate average ■for 
w. 4 year® » *2 sheep per acre or 1 acre to 6 sheep. 
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Lucerne. 

The two paddocks under this crop have been utilized for sheep-grazing 
during the years under review. It has been reserved mostly for the wethers 
intended for exhibition, and for some of the stud sheep. The growth is 
dependent entirely on the natural rainfall. During the winter the native 
grasses are rather more in evidence in these paddocks than the lucerne 
itself. 

Table showing carrying capacity of Un-irrigated Lucerne. 

Wagga Experiment Farai, 1910-13. 


Sheep per Acre. 


Paddock, j 

! 

i 

Area. 

! 

I- 

1 1910. 

1 1911. 1 1912. j 

1013 Approximate 

* Avera«e*i. 

No. 

2 

Acres. | 
ll.S 

11 -66 

i 

1 

•55* 

1-33 

1 

•57 

•28 

j 

i -46 

•77 } -76 


* This was in addition to a cut of hicurne taken off in these years. 


Areas under Natural Pasture. 

It may now be well to take the records which have been furnished for the 
natural pasture, of which 1,175 acres are exclusively devoted to sheep. 

Sheep, especially cross breds, raised at this farm, have always been note«i 
not only for the quality and sweetness of their mutton, but also for their 
comparative heavy weight of carcas€\ What surprised many (particularly 
some of our New Zealand friends) on inspecting the carcases which have 
from time to time been exhibited at the sheep shows in Sydney and 
forwarded from this farm, was the consistently high dressed -weight recorded 
for the different crosses, as compared with the live sheep seen in the pens. 
While this is largely the result of never over-stocking, the more potent factor 
lies undoubtedly in the quality of the pasture on which they were raised. 

Kiverina is certainly favoured in the assortment and quality of its native 
grasses, and whilst some localities might not be as well off as others in this 
respect, on the pastures at the Wagga Farm there are to be found most of 
the best kinds that have become established throughout the district. As 
they have a high nutritive ratio, stock fatten on them with a hrmness of 
flesh, which is perhaps not so characteristic of the pastures of other districts, 
though the growth might be more succulent. Mainly attributable to the 
nature of their blend, what still adds appreciably to their value is the 
variation in the period of the year during which certain kinds appear. 

A Classification of the Pastures. 

Mr. E. Breakwell, B.A., B.Sc., Agrostologist to the Department, who has 
been asked to co-operate, has made a classification of the grasses growing on 
the Wagga Farm, and furnishes some valuable data in this connection. * .He 
states:— ^ 

There are no cultivated pastures worth mentioning in the Wagga 
district. Stock rely for the most part on the natural herbage, together with 
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oth^r introduced plants which have become acclimatised and now occupy a 
big portion of the pastures. During the winter and spring months the bulk 
of the feed is provided by the following plants 
H&rdeum murinum (Barley Grass). 

Festuea myuruB (Hat’s Tail Fescue). 

Danihonia pUosa (Wallaby Grass). 

Foa coeapiiosa (Native Poa). 

Bromus unioloides (Prairie Grass). 

Jfedicayo denticnlata (Burr Trefoil). 

Medicago minima (another Burr Trefoil). 

Erodium cygnorum j 

Erodium cioutarium - (Crowfoot). 

Erodium mosehatum ) 

Cryptostemma calenduloucea (Cape weed). 

Barley Grass is an introduced grass which has made good right throughout 
the State. In Wagga, given good autumn rains, it will crowd out other 
herbage and take undisputed possession of the pastures. The grass provides 
a great bulk of feed in the winter months, when other vegetation is dormant. 
It has two striking disadvantages, viz., its short-lived habit, and its 
particularly sharp seeds. The season for barley grass in Wagga may be 
reckoned from June to Octol>er, after which time it is dry and mo.st innutri- 
tions. It is u difficult matter to prevent the grass from seefiing once 
established, and tlie sharp seeds are a constant source of annoyance and 
injury to the mouth and eyes of stock. 

Ilat’s Tail Fescme does not provide the same amount of flag as barley 
grass ; but, like the latter, it is a valuable adjunct to the w’inter pastures. 
The grass seeds alxmt the same time as bark^y grass. 

Danihonia jnlosa (a native grass), which grows in tufts, lasts practically 
all through the year. Although a small grass, its abundance enables it to 
stand heavier stocking than most grasses. The white fluffy seeds are easily 
disseminated by the winds. 

Poa coespitosa (Australian or Native Poa). — This is a wiry gntss growing 
in tall clumps on both poor and good soils. It is eaten only when young. 
Its seed heads are of a bluish colour, and can be seen in the summer months. 

Bromus unioloides (Prairie Grass). — An annual introduced grass of great 
value. It may be considered, however, a practically negligible quantity in 
uncultivated pastures, as stock will not give it a chance to assert itself, 
nor will it stand much stocking. 

Medicago denticulata (Burr Trefoil) is a well-known introduced plant. It 
pr6vide#< plenty of feed in a good season, and is a great favourite with sheep. 
Its burrs are likely to be a nuisance. 

Medicago This is a heavier plant than the preceding om 

assuming a more prostrate habit. It is, readily eaten by sheep. 
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Of the Crowfoot varieties Erodium ct/gnorum is the native Crowfoot. Thk 
is not 80 abundant in Wagga as the introduced varieties of Crowfoot 
{dcutarium and mosebatum). The two first-named, and to a less extent 
the last-named, provide good succulent feed in the winter and spring 
months. Erodium deutarium as a rule is of a scunewhat prostrate character. 

Cryptostemma calendulacea (Cape Weed). — Although this plant is eaten by 
sheep, it must be considered a pt)or plant to have in pastures. It occupies 
the ground to the exclusion of better plants, and is a bad wchhI in cultivated 
lands. 

Grasses in Summer and Autumn. 

Generally speaking, no introduced grasses occur in the summer pastures 
at Wagga. This is undoubte^flly du<‘ to the hot dry season, Wagga, of 
course, falling in the winter zOne rain area. 

The summer pastures, however, are good ones, consisting mostly of 
Dardhonia pilosa, Danthonm semiannularis, Siipa sccdtra, Aristida hehriana, 
Andropogon pertusuSy and to a loss extent Andropogou sericeus, Panicum 
e§usum, Panicum divaricatissimum and Panicum gracile. 

Danthonia semiunnularis is very similar to Danthonia pihmy but is usually 
not 80 hairy. It is a splendid grass frcmi every point of view . 

Stipa scabra (Corkscrew or Hpear Grass). — This grass provides feed in its 
young stages, but is very obnoxious wdien in seed. 

Aristida behriana (a Spear Grass). — This is another grass which is eaten 
when young. When mature, however, its largt* bushy head of sharp mn^ds 
renders it undesirable. 

Andropogon pertusus (Pitted Blue Grjiss). ~ Under favourable conditions 
this grass produces a fine sw’ard and will stand a fair auumiit of stocking. 
It is well hked by sheep. 

Andropogon sericeus (Queensland Blue Grass). — Unfortunately this fine 
grass disappears under heavy stocking. It must lx* C(»nsider«?d one of our 
best native grasses. 

The Panic Grasses, including Panicum effusum, Panicum dimriciUissimum 
(Umbrella Gmss), and Panicum gracUe, are noteworthy for l^eing most 
palatable and drought-resisting. Their ][>aJatabiiity is evidencc^d by the fact 
that they tend to disappear when the pastures arc stockinl a little heavily. 
Very few of these fine grasses are now found on the Wagga pastures. 

Generally speaking, the Wagga pastures may be considered m carrying 
plenty of feed right throughout the year. In the cooler months herbage 
and introduced grasses prevail, while in the hotter season tussocky grasses 
with very little herbage are the rule. Under moderate stocking, or by 
resting the paddocks, these grasses would bo allowed to seed, thus 
I>erpetuating the pastures. Only by this moans can the native grosses be 
expected to maintain their present carrying capacity,” 
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GsrxTing Capacity of the Wagga Natural PastoreB. 

A fair idea of the number of sheep carried by each of the paddocks daring 

the four years under review may be gathered from the following summary: 

* 

TABiiS showing csarrying capacity of natural pastures, Wagga Experiment 

Farm, 1910-13. 






Sheep per Acre. 



Paddock. 

Area. 










ifido. ' 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 1 

Approximata 

Avem^pi. 

No. 

Acres. 






1 

270 

*91 

•41 

•42* 

•33 

•52 

2 i 

1 162 

1*31 

•49 

•70* 

•49 

'75 

1 

210 

106 

•60 

•67* 

•61 ; 

•71 

4a 

164 

•87 

•30 

•75* 

•38 1 

•fi7 

46 

ir)7 

*76 

•40 

•35 

•56 

•52 

Ham I 

79 i 

*32 

*37 

•60 , 

•38 

•42 

paddock | 
4c j 

! 

1-21 i 

•47 

*59 

1 

1 


: *53 

12 1 

12 } 

•08 

•32 

•18 1 

•31 

•22 


• In thpjMj paddt'eks hand ft wiing had to he resorted to for aliout throe months. 

The approximate average over the whole 1,175 acres is *58 sheep per acre, 
or about three sbwp to 5 acres. 

Seasons. 

The average rainfall recorded .at the Wagga Farm prior to and inclusive of 
1910 is 17*62 inches, while tlie falls and the extent of their distribution from 
the year during winch the exp<*riinenls were put into operation may be 
gathered from the following tahh^ ; — 




" - 


' 

' — — 

Mouth. 

j 1910 . 

1911 . 


1918 . 


1 Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Janoary 

346 

381 

15 

77 

February 

Nil. 

362 

55 

143 

March 

129 

263 

4 

387 

April 

Nil. 

Nil. 

25 

7 

May 

83 

262 

2 

250 

June 

390 

257 

171 

122 

July 

215 

203 

309 

70 

Augnst 

62 

60 

216 

99 

September 

187 

271 

158 

176 

October 

...1 2J3 

26 

121 

195 

November 

...i 135 

242 

163 

48 

December 

...j 104 

166 

170 

71 

Total inches 

?■ 

...| 18-63 

24-73 

14-00 

16-45 

1 


PrevailiBg Conditions. 

(Shr reviewing these records it will be observed ^ that the Brst two years 
d»w wbattOT nunfoll than the average, while the year 1912 is very much 
bebw theavecage. 
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The most favourable seasons for stock, however, cannot altogether be 
reckoned on the bountifulness of the rainfall. The extent of its distribution, 
and the particular periods of the year during which it falls, play, perhaps, 
a more important part in deciding Ix^tween what may be considered a 
favourable and a somewhat indifferent year. Taking the period above as an 
instance, the records furnished for 1911 form a good illustration of this. 
Throughout this year 2,473 points were recorded, of which 15 inches fell 
during the first half. Nearly eight inches of this latter were recorded 
the first two months, clearly indicating that there was a drying-off and a 
shortage of moisture subsequently, when it was evidently mostly needed, as 
is frequently the case when the falls occur out of season and are abnormally 
heavy. Indeed, it is doubtful whether as much l)enefit was derived from the 
heavy falls recorded for 1911 as resulttsl from the lower averages but more 
equal distribution of 1910 and 1913 respectively. 

Hand-feeding. 

The shortage of rainfall in 1912 made hand-feeding necessary, but it was 
not resorted to till the 1st May. Tp to this time tin* shwp had been 
maintained fairly satisfactorily on what wa.s available from 1911, wliieh 
consisted principally of stubble. 

A month prior to hand-feeding being undertaken the sheep were* reduced 
to v(^ry low rations, as it was daily exjK't'ted that timely rain would relieve 
the intensity of the situation. This form of feeding was therefore delayed 
longer than it otherwise would hav(; b<*en. By this time, however, the ewes 
were due shortly to lamVj, and to defer matters meant that a considerable 
number would become so weakened in their condition as to risk the rearing 
of the lambs. Besides this, further delay might have proved fatal to the 
experiments which, by this time, had entered upon their third year. 

Methods Adopted. 

The trials were instituted under several different methods of feeding, and, in 
^rder to carry these into effect, the sheep were classified into three separate 
flocks, namely : — The British breeds, cross-breds and merinos. 

To the Dorset Horns, which numbered 27 and were rearing lambs, was 
given an allowance of about 1 lb. Beeswing chaff, tog( 3 ther with 2 ounces 
of dry grain per head per day. They also had the pickings of an old lucerne 
paddock, upon which, os might be understood during a season like this, there 
was but a scanty growth. 

The other British bred ewes, namely, Shropshires, South Downs and 
English Leicesters, were supplied with 1 lb. of hay chaff, 1 1 lb. pie melon, 
and 1 lb. silage per day. They also hod the run of an old stubble paddock, 
which, however, was pretty well exhausted from previous feedings. 

The second ration was prepared on the cheapest possible basis c^ist^t 
with a fair blending of the food constituents. It consisted of lb. ** coc^ ” 
•chaff, and 2 ounces second-class wheat. In order to provide a substitute for 
green feed, in addition there was fed 24 lb. pie melon per head per day. The 
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aheep alao had the pickings of a straw stack. Besides this, the flock ia 
question received an allowance of one pound of silage per day. The melons 
were greatly relished by the sheep, and in addition kept the internal system 
regular, thus obviating any occurrence of impaction. 

The third method of feeding was conducted with the cross-bred ewes which 
were roaring lambs. Here the daily allowance consisted of 3| lb. silage 
and about J lb. of hay chaff per diem. 

The dry sheep, first-cross owe hoggets for mating during the next year, 
all tests of first and seciond crosses up to four-tooths, and stud ewe hoggets 
were given 2 lb. silage, anil about \ lb. second quality hay chaff per head 
per day. lliese naturally did not require as much food as ewes rearing 
lambs. 

The foregoing represents the proportions given during the later stages of 
the drought. During the (earlier periods, Ix^fore the position had become so 
severe, only ensilage w'as fed to the sheep. This was fed mainly to ewes then 
expecUid to lamb. On band was a supply of several hundred tons of this, 
which had been stored during the years of plenty. Though in the pits for 
several years, it o|X»ned up quite succulent and palatfible, and was readily 
eaten by the sheejt. The ensilage consisted of the first cut of a lucerne 
paddock of about one-half barley grass, while the balance comprised lucerne 
and other herba.ge, cliiefly tiefoil. It was cut whiin. the barley grass was 
green and in ear. The only objection to this, however, was that if not 
readily eaten by the sheep, and left exposed, the heads of the barley grass 
turned dry, and the awns w’(*re just as objectionable as when the grass i« 
fresh. When not served in combination with other fodders the allowance 
was 6i lb. per day per sheep. 

Though some of the ewes were somewhat low in condition at the time of 
lambing, still on this fo<Kl they remained vigorous, and continued to rear 
their lambs. 

The deaths recorded during the period total fourteen ew’es. The majority 
of these were the result of natural causes. In only one case could death be 
ilirectly attributable to lambing when in poor condition. 

Before the ewes started to lamb they were given a lick consisting of 
Liverpool salt, with 6 j)er cent, of Epsom salts added. It is Udieved that 
this assisted the flow of milk, apart from the special value which it had in 
checking the tendency to impaction in the absence of succulent pasture. 

It is asserted that, in other dry years when the lick was not provided, it 
was quite common to find at least 15 per cent, of the ewes lambing with- 
out milk at all. Tins necessitated the destruction of the lamb, as there was 
little chance of obtaining another ewe to mother it in such a season. 

During the year in question all the ewes lambed with a fair show of milk, 
though, with the pastures bare, it meant a severe tax upon their system 
to maintain the supply. 
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The Suitability oe Australiak Haeb Wheats eoe 

Macaroni. 

In May, 1912, 11 lb. of each of the following seed wheats, viz., Saragolla 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3, Cretan, Medeah, and Kubanka, were forwarded to Dr. N. 
Strampelli, Director of the R. Staidone Sperimentale de Granicoltura, 
Rieti, Italy, with a view to their being made into macaroni, and the sub- 
mission of a report as to their suitability for this purpose. The report is as 
follows : — 

After having milled the grain, we pasned the various products of the inillmg through 
a No. 12^-silk sieve (that is, with a texture of 0 16 mm.), and we submitted the floor 
obtained to analysis for the determination of total nitrogen, of protein, of gluten, of 
starch, and of cellulose, and the results we have compiled m tlie annexed table. 

It follows from these data that your hard wheats are very rich in total nitrogen, in 
protein, and in gluten — hence they are excellent for the preparation of macaroni flours. 

With the same flour we have prepared macaroni, and have despatched to you in a 
case, 1 kilo (2| lb.) of each variety. 

The macaronis obtained are excellent ; they have only the defect of breaking too 
easily, and this is through the over-richness of gluten. Of course, Uiis is not really any 
detriment, since it can be remedied by the addition of a certain proportion of soft flour. 


Table showing analyses of the Flours sieved (No. 120-silk), fi‘om 
Australian wheats. 


Variety. 

Moist are. 

ToUl 

(.Yndle 

1 Gluten. 

1 StOKil). 

' Fibre. 

nitrogen. 

protein. 

1 

1 Moist. 

' 

Dry. 

Saragolla 1 

1216 

2-485 

15-53 

; 

; 49 970 

18-10 

i 

i 60*78 

1 

0-56 

2 

.. 2 ... 

11-61 

2-630 

16-48 

1 49-560 

17*79 

! 60-97 

t 0-40 

,, 3 ...; 

12-28 * 

] 

2-390 

1 14-93 

1 40-690 

17*70 

; 61-36 

! 0*34 

1 

Cretan j 

11-90 ! 

2*310 

14-43 

! 51-606 1 

16-69 

1 60-07 

1 0*46 

Medeah 

12-70 

j 2-500 

15-62 

1 53-340 ! 

17*66 

1 61-70 

1 0*30 

Kubanka 

! 12-58 

j 

2-450 

! 

1 

15*31 

1 

1 53-420 j 

j 

1716 

I 62-14 

; 0*40 

1 

1 


T)r. Strarapelli, in a supplementary report, states that the analytical 
data and the results obtained in th^ experimentH in macaroni-making 
conclusively show that Australian h«*d wheats are among the best for the 
pr^aration of flour and semolina for macaroni-making. In his opinion Ae 
Saragollas were the beat for Aia purpose ; nexi comes the Mede^i, then Ae 
Kubanka, and Ae last is Cretan. 

The wheats forwarded were grown at the Wagga Experimmit Farm. 
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Useftil Australian Plants. 


J. H. MAIDEN, 

Ck>verniiie»t Botanist of New South Wales, and Director of the Botanic Cardens, Sydney. 

No. 108. — Two species of Lepturua or Hard Grass. 

JOeacription of the gemiH Lepiwrm (B.Fl. vii, 667). 

Spikelet^ one>6owered, or in a species not Australian two-dowered, sessile, and half 
embedded in the alternate notchee of a more or less articulate simple spike. 

OxUcr empty glumes two, one slightiy overl^ping the other on one side; or one only, 
appresscd and covering the cavity, rigid and nerved. 

Flowering glume and palea shorter, thin, and hyaline, embedded in the cavity, the 
axis of the spikelet prodneed behind the palea into a minute point, or bearing 
a small terminal empty glume. 

Styles short. 

(jfrain free from the glume. 

Annuals. — Outer glumes with about five prominent nerves. Axis of the spike- 
let produced into a minute point or bristle. 

Outer glumes of the lateral spikelets two I, L, incurvatus. 

Outer glume of the lateral spikelets only one. ... 2. L. cyltndricus. 

The number of the outer glumes (two or one), which can be readily 
indicated by pressun^ between the finger and thumb, and the habit of the 
grass (curly in incurvatus and more erect in cylindricns) afford ready 
distinctions l)etwcen the two specias. 

1. Curly Hard Grass {Lepturus incurvatus^ Trin.). 

Botanical name, — LepUirm^ Greek ; Icpios, slender ; oara, a tail, in 
allusion to the rhachis Iming continued into a point ; incurvatus, Latin, 
crooked or bowed, in allusion to the flowering spikes. 

Botanical (B.Fl. vii, 668). A tufted or branching annual 

of 3 inches to 1 foot, or rarely more, slender in the Australian specimens 
with very narrow leaves. 

Spikes nearly cylindrical, slender, 2 to 6 incUefl long, straight or curved. 

Outer glumes two, rigid, acute, usually five-nerved, about 3 line^ long, placed 
in the lateral spikelets apimrently aitic by side outside the rest of the spikelet, 
but one slightly overlapping the other at the liase. 

Flowering glume and flower embedded in the cavity of the rhachin of the spike, the 
rliochis of the spikelet edightly produceii behind the palea into a minute point 
sometimes almost obsolete. In the terminal spikelet the two outer glumes are 
normally exposed to each other. 

Value as a fodder, — The references in literature to the fodder* value of 
the vaiiouB Lepiums grasses are exceedingly rare. The inference is that 
either not much is known of them in this direction, or that they are not 
esteemed. The report of a valued correspondent (Mr. Thomas Grieve, 
of Moulatnein,) is, therefore, of special interest, and may lead to further 
inquiry : — 

Thera is no grass about here of which stock are fonder, especially horses. Very 
scarce about hare, most likely for the reason that stock do not give it a chance to 
grow. 
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Mahilai and ran^.—WounA in salt marshes in the coast districts of Ke^ 
South Wales south from the Hawkesbury to Victoria, and also in the 
interior. Specific localities are Woy Woy {near Gosford), Centennial Park 
and Kogarah (Sydney), Nyngan (400 miles west of Sydney), Wanganella, 
via Hay, Moulamein (on the Edwards River, a tributary of the Murray). 

TAs Flora Australiensis quotes ** salt marshes, Parramatta/' Search will 
greatly extend the recorded range. 

It has also been recorded from Victoria and South Australia. 

It is also in New Zealand (intnxluced), India, Britain, the Mediterranean, 
and the United States. 

The fact is sometimes lost sight of that when a plant requires brackish 
conditions these can be obtained other than near the coast. Distinctly 
removed from sea-water, be it only 5 miles, or as distant as hundreds of 
miles, theii* are swamps (sometimes dry, perhaps), the water in which is nor 
mally brackish, or it is only observed to be brackish when concentrated by 
a drought. 

These grasses are instances in point. They gro^v cither in the coast dis- 
tricts or in the Western Plains, because these areas afford saline <‘onditions, 

Mr. Lamson Scribner figures this grass in Bulletin No 17 of the United 
States Department of Agricultuie (Division of Agi-ostology), fig, 589, and 
says that, as far as the United Shites is concerned, it is found on the 
borders of brackish maishes, from Maryland to southern Virginia, New Jersey 
(received from ships' ballast) and California. Ht‘ further states that it came 
from Europe. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

1 , Portion of spike showing epikeleU with two outer glumc^s. 

3. Spikelet thiown open. 

3 Gram 

2. Straight Hard Grass (i«/><uras njUtidncuSf Trin.), 

Botanical name. — CylindricuSy Latin, cylindrical, in allusion to the spike« 

Botanical deecripiion (B.IT. \ii, 668) — 

Habit and foliage of L fncurvatm, in the Austraban Hpenmcns usually shorter, 
more tufted, the not quite so narrow, and the spikes rather thiokfur arvi 
more frequently curved ; but these differences are generally reversed ia 
Mediterranean specimens. 

The tefTmnat spikf!et and the internal structure of the others are th ** same in the 
two species, but the L* cyHndrtcue has always only one rigid, five-tierved, 
very pomted, outer empty glume instead of the two of L tscuree^us. 

Value as a/odder. — Probably the same as that of L, invurvatns. 

SaHtat and range. — Found in all the Auatralian Stated except Tasinania 
and Queensland. In New South Wales, from the Coast district to the TVible- 
land, chiefly in salt marshes, southwards from liverpool Plains to ■Vietoria, 
and south-westward to the Riverina. Found also iu the Meditetraaean 
region, South Africa, and Asia. 

EXMANATION OF PLATE, 

1. Portion of spike showing spikelott with a tincls outer glnuie. 

2. Sinkelet thrown open. 

3. Oratn. 
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Field Experiments with Wheat* 

NYNGAN DEMONSTRATION FARM, 
1913. 


S, RUDKIN, N.D.A., Acting Expeiimentalist. 


The Kx^n incuts Supervision Committee, under v,\\o<^e tontrol these experiments are 
biung conattcte<i, wish to draw the attention of farmers to the tact that tinal conclusions 
cannot yet lie drawn from these trials, as they have only been conducted for a few j ears. 
Later, when results for, say, five years are available, a summary will be prepared, as 
sufiicient evidence should then lie available to enable (*ouclusiong to be formed. Mean> 
while it 18 felt that the public are entitled to know the results obtained each year. 


Section 


Tjie wheat exprimi^nts at this Farm were carried out in Paddock No. 5, 

and were its follow • — 

( Feedm^-off trial (Block A) 

i V^anety trials (Blocks B, C, D, and E) 

Se<*tion B -^Thick arul thin seedin^ij trials (Bleaks A, H, and C). 

. » i Ploughing exfienment (Block A), 

feectiun (. I 

r Experiment XfV (Block 1). 

I „ III (Block IT). 

„ IV (Block III). 


Section 1) — Fertiliser trials . ^ 


V (Block IV). 
VI (Blo<‘k V). 


History of Paddock. 

No. 5 was occupiwl by a crop of rape in the early part of 191t2, which was 
fisl off and the land ploughed 0 niches deep with the disc in July, 1912, 
(Tossways of the plots ex(»ept the ploughing experiment, for which each plot 
received its special ploughing. As practically no rain fell befoie December, 
stnface cultivation was unnocessary during the pivceding months. In J anuary 
the land was worked with the spring-tooth ; again in February with the disc 
cultivator 3 inches deep to kill weesis and form a soil mulch, thus conserving 
the soil moisture; and in March with the spring-tooth. Just prior to 
planting, the setni-bixl was worked down with harrows, and in some cases 
followed with the roller. The seed-bed in every case was all^^hat could be 
desired, ay., clean, deep, friable, and containing sufficient moisture to germinate 
the seed at once. 

The paddock had not been cropptxl for wheat before. 

The growing crops made such luxuriant growth that no liarrowing to 
preserve a mulch was necessary except in the case of the late plantings. 


^ Season. 

1913 affords a striking example of the uncertain rainfalls to be expected 
in the West Kogan district. The major portion fell during the early-growing 
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period. Seasonable showers at seed time resulted in immediate and excellent 
germination. Between the 22nd and 24th June a fall of 4 inches was 
recorded, which was followed up by a long dry spell. July, August, and 
September registered only 82 points ; thus the heavy yields anticipated were 
not realise‘d. Several experiments had to be cut for hay, because it was 
deemed unwise to reserve them for grain. The last frost was recorded on 
2nd Septemlxn*, and no hot winds were experienced before harvest time. 


Appended are the monthly rainfalls recorded in 1913, 1912, and 1911 : — 


Month. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

Month. 

■ 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

January 

72 

1 

126 

1 

I September 

17 

1 

132 

February ... 

226 

28 

240 

: October 

77 

47 

17 

March 

182 

25 

15 

November 

53 

15 

210 

April ' 

89 

U 

0 

^ December 

1 126 

75 

443 

May 1 

253 

9 i 

183 



— 


June 

456 

.330 

48 

Total ... 

1 1616 

9 92 

1818 

July 1 

29 

257 

64 


— 



August 1 

36 

143 

230 

Number of wet days . 

4{) 

37 

53 


As was expected, as the result of a favf)urable seed-time the contrasts 
between the early, mid-season, and late plantings wore very marked, as also 
was the (;a.se witli the early and late maturing varieties. 

The early plantings gav(^ tho heaviest yields for hay, and the early 
maturing wlu'ats in the late plantings yielderl best for grain. 

EXPERIMENT I.-~VARIETY TRIALS. 

The following trials were carried out in paddock No. 5, Section A : — 
Block H — Early planting, fed-ofl*. 

Block C Early planting, not fed-off. 

Block — Mid season planting. 

Block E — Late planting. 

All the varieties wen* sown at the rate* of 27 lb. of grain per acr(» (treated 
with 1 i ])er cent, copper sulphate; and 1 7 >er cent, liim; water). Quantity 
of manure used 30 lb. superphosphate (35 37 per cent.) per acre. 

Block B was fed-off on 20th April, and again on 18th June, 

VaIUETV TuIALS — SUMMARV OF TREATMENT. 


Experiment. 

Crop. 

Date planted. 

Date Imrvested. 

Rainfall 
during actual 






growth. 

Block B — hlarly plan ting, fed- 

Hay 

14 March 

25 September ... 

inches. 

»-74 

off. 

Gram . . . 

14 „ 

21 October 

1001 

Block C — Early planting, not 

Hay ... 

14 

It ,, 

3 September ... 

9-69 

fed- off. 

Grain ... 

14 „ 

10 October 

9*86 

Block D — Mid-season planting 

Hay 

14 April 

24 September ... 

7-61 


Grain ... 

14 „ 

1 10 October 

7*73 

Block E — Late planting 

Hay ... 

19 May 

6 October 

5*36 

. 

Grain ... 

1 

19 „ 

6 November ... 

6*27 
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Remarks. 

Block B. — The heavy sbooling, later varieties — Warren, Fedeiration, and 
Stein wedel — gave the heaviest returns for hay; while for grain, Florence, 
Federation, and Stein wedel yielded best. It is worthy of note that Sunset 
(a very early variety) gave very poor returns both for hay and grain. 

Block C. — Firbank cjame out on top for liay, followcid by Stein wedel, 
Warren, John Brown, and Florence. Sunset was cut green on 12th June, 
yielding 30 cwt. of grc'en stuff per acre. This variety should not be sown in 
early plantings, as it matures quite out of season, tlie ears peeping, in this 
case, six weeks from planting. Firbank gave the highest yield for grain. 
The varieties in every plot were frost-bitt(m to a greater or less tlogree. 

Block I). — WaiTtm, Florence, Firbank, Bunyi]>, and Suns(‘t were the most 
prominent in this block for hay, whihi Flon^nce came out l)(‘st for grain. 
Warren is a wheat that the season appeared to suit in all plantings, and will 
no doubt prove a useful variety for Nyngan. Sunset in this block was very 
much frost-bitt{»n (many deaf ” heads were noted). 

Blo(‘k E.-™ Warnm, Sunset, Bunyip, and Florence gaye higher yields than 
Firbank (the check variety). Over 30 cwt. of hay per acre on 5*3f) inches 
of rain is a good return for Nyngan, and serves to demonstrate that varieties 
thoroughly acclimatised to dry conditions can mature on a limitt»d rainfall. 
Sunset showed out very prorninently for grain, yielding 22 bushels per acre, 
and hears out the Dejmrtment’s recommendation that a very early maturing 
wheat gives the best return for the semi-arid west, as there is less risk of the 
hot winds drying the j)lant ott before reaching maturity. 

Taule I. — Showing results of Variety Trial, 1913, Early Planting, fed-off. 

Section A, Block B. 

Area of plots — hay, aero ; grain, acre. 


Hay lirain. 


Plot No. 

A'aru*t.v. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Per- 

centai^e. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Per- 

oeiitag-o. 

1 {cheth) 

Firbank 

t. 0. q. lb. 

17 2 0 

100 

bus. 

10-0 

100 

2 

Steinwcdel 

1 7 3 12 

104-3 

13-7 

141-6 

3 

Comeback 

1 4 0 12 

92-5 

11*7 

123-4 

4 (check) 

Firbank 

1 5 0 20 

100 

9-2 

100 

6 

Florence ... 

1 6 2 12 

104-6 

14-2 

166-8 

6 

John Brown 

1 9 1 24 : 

114-8 

10-4 

117*2 

7 (chtch) 

Firbank ... 

1 5 3 16 1 

100 

8 7 

100 

8 

Federation 

1 10 0 0 i 

112-6 

14-6 

169*2 

9 

Bunyip 

1 6 0 20 

91*7 

7-9 

93*5 

10 (check) 

Firbank 

1 8 0 24 

100 

8-3 

100 

11 

Sunset 

0 9 3 8 

1 37*8 

1-2 

15-3 

12 

Warren 

1 11 0 8 

! 134*9 

12-9 

160-5 

it (check) 

Firbank 

1 1 1 20 

100 

7-9 

100 


EainfftlL digring growth— hay, 9*74 inchoB ; grain, 10^01 inches. 
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Table II.-- Showing results of Variety Trial, 1913 — Early Planting, 

not fed-off. 

Section A, Block C. 

Area of hay plots, Nos. 1-11, acre ; Nos. 12 13, -096 acre ; grain, 

acr(\ 


Hay. Grain. 


Plot No. 

Tariety, 








1 

Yield 

Per- 

Yield 

Per- 




per acre. 

centojre. 

jier acre. 

centa^a. 



t. 

C. 

(1. lb. 


bus. 


1 {chech) 

Firbank 

3 

5 

3 16 

100 

18*9 

100 

o 

Steinwedel 

3 

1 

3 4 

96*9 

14*2 

77*1 

3 

Comeback 

2 

8 

2 8 

78*8 

10*4 

58*4 

4 (checl) 

Firbank 

2 

19 

1 24 

100 

17 3 

100 

5 

Florence 

2 

12 

1 8 

87-4 

10*0 

62*6 

f) 

.fobn Brown 

2 

12 

2 20 

87-5 

.7*4 1 

36*9 

7 (check) 

Firbank ... 

! 3 

0 

2 4 

100 

1.3*3 : 

100 

8 

Federation 

2 

11 

1 0 

85-9 

104 ' 


9 

Bnnyip 

2 

11 

1 0 

87*2 

4 2 ! 


10 {check) 

Firbank 

2 

17 

3 12 ) 

100 



11 

12 

Sunset 

Warren 

i ^ 

3 

cut green. 

0 6 1 100*2 

j cut for hay. 

13 (check) 

Firbank 

1 3 

1 

.7 

2 14 

100 

1 



Jiainfall during growth — hay, 9 09 inches ; grain, 9vS() inches. 


Table JIT. — Showing results of Yari(‘ty Trial, 1913 — Mid season Planting. 
♦Section A, Block 1>. 


Area of plots Nos. 1->1() and 12-1.1 

, acre. 

Plot No. 

11, -09 

a.ere. 

Plot No 

Va J'let ^ . 

Hay 

Yield 
per acre. 

Per- 

cenUKP. 

Grain. 

Yield per Per- 

aere. rentage. 

1 (check) 

Firbank 

t. c. q. lb. 
2 19 0 12 

100 

bus. 

10*8 

100 

2 

Steinwedcl 

2 12 0 4 

82*6 

14*2 

130*8 

3 

Comeback 

2 18 3 0 

94*2 

15*0 

138*4 

4 (check) 

Firbank 

j 3 3 3 20 

100 I 

10*8 

100 

5 

Florence 

j 3 (! 0 8 

105*6 

15*8 

140*7 

6 

John Brown 

2 14 2 16 

89-1 i 

cut for hav- 

7 (check) 

Firbank 

13 0 0 0 

100 i 

12*1 

100 

8 

Federation j 

I 2 14 0 12 

86*1 

13*7 

103-2 

9 

Bunyip 

2 19 1 24 

90*6 I 

11*8 

84*6 

10 (chfjck) 

Firbank 

3 8 1 16 1 

100 1 

15*0 

100 

11 

Sunset 

cut for 

grain. ! 

9*2 

65*9 

12 

Warren ! 

3 8 3 20 

103*8 j 

15*4 

118 

13 (check) 

Firbank j 

3 5 1 12 

100 j 

1 

12*1 

100 


Kainfall during growth — bay, 7-61 ; grain, 7-73 inches. 
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Table IV. — Showing results of Variety Trial, 1913 — Late Planting. 
Hection a, Block E. 

Area of plots — hay, acre ; grain, acre. 


Plot No. 



Ha>. 

1 

Yield 1 

IHjr acre. | 

Per 

centa^:e. 

Grain. 

Yield per Per- 

acre. i cetitage. 



t. 

c. 



bus. 


1 {chfcl) 

Firbaiik 

1 

10 

2 24 1 

100 

12*9 

100 

2 

Steinwedel 

1 

8 

1 16 

88-8 

17*5 

135*2 

3 

Comeback 


12 

0 2 ; 

96-2 

12*1 

91*5 

4 {check') 

Firbank ... 

1 

14 

1 24 1 

100 

13 3 

100 

5 

Florence ... 


15 

2 4 ’ 

102*4 

12*9 

98*9 

e 

Thew 


10 

3 16 , 

85*9 

12*3 

961 

7 {check) 

Firbank 

! 1 

15 

0 20 

100 

1*2*5 

100 

8 

Federation 

) 1 

5 

3 16 

75*8 

14*6 

1141 

9 

; Bunyip ... 

1 1 

17 

2 0 

113*9 

16*4 

126*1 

10 {check) 

1 Firbank ... 

! 1 

12 

0 16 

100 

13 3 

100 

11 

! Sunset 


16 

2 12 

113 7 

22 1 

152*8 

12 

Warren 


19 

2 16 

122*8 

16*2 , 

104 5 

13 (check) 

Firbank ... 


12 

1 8 ; 

i 

100 

1 16*6 

100 


Rainfall during growth — hay, 5-36 ; grain, 5*9tS inches. 


EXPERIMENT II. -THICK AND THIN SEEDING TRIALS. 

Ohject .-—To determine th<' most suitalde ainount of s(‘ecl to sow per acre, with 
an earl}' maturing variety and a late maturing vari(‘ty when sown early, 
mid-season, and late. 

The varieties us('d w(Te : — 

Comeback, early variety and sparse stooler ; 

Stein wcdel, late variety and lu^avy stooler. 

Quantities of seed planted : — 

Thin seeding — 17 lb. per acre. 

Medium „ 27 lb. „ 

Heavy „ 42 lb. „ 

Quantity of manui*e sown : — 

30 Ib. per aere of auperphos})hate. 

The trials were divided into three blocks : — 

I^lock C — Early planting. 

Block B — Mid-season. 

Block A — Ijate planting. 

Each block was planted on the following plan : — 


' 

No. of Plot, 

Variety. 

SeiKi per acre. 



lb. 

1 

2 

Steinwedel 

17 

27 


yf ’ * •• 


3 

>* ••• 

42 

4 

Comeback i 

42 

5 

.. - . 

27 

6 

-1 

! 17 
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The dates planted and harvested, together with rainfall received during 
actual growth, were practically the same as for the corre^sp ending seasons in 
the variety trials. 

Remarks. 

Block C. — As the seed-time was very favoural)le the yields of hay from the 
different seedings were fairly twen, as the thin-seeding plots stooled very 
heavily and appeared at harvest time to be almost as thick as the thick- 
seeding. The bulk was greater from the Hteinwedel plots than from the 
Comeback, but the proportion of Hag to stern was higher in the former, 
consequently the hay was lighter bulk for bulk. For grain the thin-seedingH 
came out on top. 

Block B. — The, heavy seeding (12 lb.) gave the highest returns for hay, 
while the light st^eding produced tlie most grain. 

Block A. — Th(‘ heavy seeding yielded best for hay and grain with Stein- 
wedel, and tlie. imHlium st^eding yieldt'd best for hay and grain with Coniehack. 
The results apprvir to suggest that tluj later tin* j)lanting tlie heavier the 
seeding required, and, inverstdy, the earli(‘r th(‘ ]>]anting the lighter the 
seeding. Comeback is not a suitable variety for this trial, as up to the 
present it has bt‘(>n suscep^tible both (o frosts and hoi dry winds. An early 
variety such as Florence or Firbaiik would be more reliable to compare with 
Steinwedol. 


Table V. — Showing results of 1’hiek and Thin Seeding Trials, 1913 — 

Early Planting. 

Section B, Block C. 

Area of Pbits, acre. 


Plot No. 

\ iiriet^ . 


Sued 80W?i 
per acre 


Hay. 

Grain. 


Yield 
per plot. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Yield 

par 

plot. 

Yield 
X»t!r aero. 




lb. 

lb. 

t. C. q. lb. 

lb. 

bu8. 

1 

Steiiiwedel 


17 

663 

2 10 1 2 

64 

13*3 

2 

,, 


27 

605 

2 14 0 2 

54 

11*2 

3 

i 

,, ... 


42 

1 

640 

2 17 3 22 

59 

123 

4 

! Come])ack ... 


42 

598 

2 13 1 16 

43 

8*9 

6 

» > • •• • • • 


27 

622 

2 16 2 4 

67 

139 

6 

1 ,, 

... 

17 

553 

2 9 1 14 

87 

18*1 


Rainfall during growth— hay, 9*74 inches ; grain, 9*86 inches. 
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Table VI. — Showing results of Thick and Thin Striding Trials, 1913 — 
Mui-seasoii Planting. 

Section B, Block B. 

Area of plots for hay, acre ; for grain, acre. 







Hay. 



Grain. 

Plot No 

Variety. 

Seed «owii 
acre 

IK‘r 

Yield 

1 

i 

Yield 


Yield 

Yield 





per plot. 

1 

per acre. 

per 

plot. 

per 

acre. 



lb. 


lb. 

1 

! t. 

0. 

q* 

lb. 

lb. 

bus. 

1 

Stein wedol .. 

17 


512 

i o 

5 

2 

24 

71 

14-8 

2 


27 


617 

i - 

15 

0 

10 

68 

14-2 

s 

9 9 • . • ■ • a • . 

42 


609 

' 2 

14 

1 

14 

51 

10*6 

4 

Coinebaok 

42 


6S.3 

' 3 

0 

3 

26 

1 38 

7*9 

.5 

) 99 ... . . • 

27 


649 

1 2 

17 

3 

22 

; 52 

10-8 

ti 

1 9* ^ 

17 


553 

1 2 

1 

9 

1 

14 

1 54 

j 11-2 


Rainfall during growth- 

--hay, 7* 

f)l inches ; 

gn 

lin, 

7- 

73 

inches 



Table A^TI. — >Sbo\^itig results of Thick and Thin S(‘eding Trials, 1913 — 

Planting. 


iSErnoN B, Block A. 

Area of plots for hay, j’, acre : for grain, 

aoe. 


Plot No. Narirl.v. 

i 

1 

Seol aown per 
acre 

11). 

Hay— 
yield i>er 
■ere. 

t. c. q. lb. 1 

Grain— 
j ield per 
ac;re. 

bus. 

1 Steinwodel .. .... . . 

17 

I 1 1 1 0 i 

12-1 

2 ' 

27 

1 1 5 3 16 I 

! 13-3 

3 I 

42 

1 6 2 12 

j 13*6 

4 ! Coniebaolv ... 

42 

1 6 1 10 

11*6 

5 1 ' 

27 

1 8 0 24 

12-9 

6 : „ 

1 

1 17 

1 5 3 26 

12-5 


Rainfall during growth -hay, r)'3h incluss ; grain, 5*98 inch(*s. 


EXPERIMENT III.-~SOURCE OP PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

Object : — To determine th<* most suitiihlo and economic source of phosphoric 
acid to use in the Nyngan district. 

The following pho.s])batic manures were tested, e.r;., bone-dust, super- 
phosphate, rock-phosphate, bone-char, and Thomas’ phoKspliate. As bone-dust 
also contains organic nitrogen, blood was applieti to all the other plots which 
received pliosphatic fertilisers. In order to check a deficiency in potash, 
sulphate of potash was also applied to each plot. The chock plots received 
no phosphatic dressing, blood and sulphate of potash. 

The fertilisers applied in (juantities equivalent to — phosphoric acid, 12 lb. 
per aci’o ; potash*. 7ilb. per acre, and organic matter equal to that contained 
in 54 J lb. of bone-dust. 
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Planted with Stein wedel at the rate of 27 lb. treated grain per acre on 
24th April, and harvested for hay on 3rd October. 

I’able VIIT. — Showing results of Experiment III, 1913. 

Section D , Block IL 
Area of plots — *096 acre. 





Hay. 


PJot No. 

Fertiliser jier Acre. . 

Yield per 
acre. 

Per- 

oentai^e. 



lb. 1 t. c. 

qr. lb. 


1 (check) 

Dried blood 

Sulphate of potash 


1 15 

100 

2 

3 

Bone-dust... 
Sulphate of potash 

70 i ) 

2 21 

99*4 

1 

Dried blood 

Sulphate of potash 

IS 1 5-2 11 

14J : j 

3 16 

98*5 

4 (check) 

6 

Dried blood 

Sulphate of potash 
Rock phosphate ... 

:: 

374 1 ) 

0 25 

100 

6 

Dried blood 

Sulphate of pota?h 
Bone char 

.. 15 1 J-2 12 
144 1 ) 

2 5 

98*2 

1 

Dried blootl 

Sulphate of potash 

IS I J.2 11 

144 \> 

2 23 

97-8 

7 (check) ..J 

1 

8 1 

Di'ied blood 

Sulphate of potash 
Thomas’ phosphate 

66g •) 

0 20 

100 


Dried blood 

Sulphate of potash 

15 yz 9 

144 ii 

0 1 

97*1 

9 

No manure 

i 2 17 

0 22 

117*2 

10 (check) 

Dried blood 

Sulphate of potash 

15 ;i2 7 

144 |/^ ' 

0 7 

100 


l*^ote the increased yield from plot No. 9, which received no fertiliser. 

This would indicate that in the pr(\sent states of fertility of the soil very 
light applications, if any, are advisable, as dry spells are likely to occur in 
any season during the growth of the crop, when those crops which have l)een 
least forced by fertilisers will l)e able to withstand the dry conditions for a 
longer period, thus having a greater chance of reaching maturity. 

Remarks. 

All the plots made good growth from the start, and little diflference was 
noticed between the individual plots until the hot dry spell set in. It will 
be noticed the no manure ” and check plots gave the best returns, the extra 
quantities of manure applied to the others evidently reducing the yields. 
Comparing the phosphatic manures, there appears to bo little difference 
between them, and from personal observation such appeared to he the case. 
No doubt if the quantities of the manures were decreased the contrasts 
would be greater.* 

* It has since been decided by the ExperimentB Supervision Committee to reduce the 
amount of the various fertilisers to a half of the quantities mentioned. £n. 
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EXPERIMENT IV.~WHEAT MANURIAL TRIAL. 

Object : — To determine the effect on the yield of wheat for hay or grain of 
the application of simple and mixed fertilisers when applied at the same 
time that the wheat is planted, and to soil in which the fertility is 
kept up by a suitable rotation. 

Sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash and superphosphate, singly and 
in combination, are being compared with each other, and also with the results 
from unmanured land. A mixture of blood, superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash is also compared with a mixture of sulphate of ammonia, super- 
phosphate, and sulphate of potash, to determine whether the organic form of 
nitrogen (in blood) can replace the nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia. When 
the rotation crops are planted, each plot receives a complementary manure,” 
so that in the complete rotation each plot is given the (juantity of plant food 
intended for the rotation. 

Plant food was applied as under : — 

Phosphoric acid... ... ... ... 12 lb. per acre. 

Potash ... ... ... ... ... lb. „ 

Niti^ogen, about ... ... ... 4 lb. „ 

Pate planted, 23rd April. Pate harvested, 4th October. 

Planted with Hteinwedel at the rate of 27 lb. of treated grain per acre, and 
harvested for hay. 

Remarks. 

The superphosphate (70 lb.) plot gave the highest return, and it is 
noticeable all the mixtures containing superphosphate yielded best. fc?ulphate 
of potash (141 lb.) gave a better yield than either the “no manure” or 
“sulphate of ammonia ” (20 lb.) plots. The latter encourages excessive leaf- 
growth, and consequently the plots do not stand the hot dry times. 


Table 1 X. — Showing rovsults in Experiment IV, 191 3 — Wheat Manurial Trial. 
Section l>, Block III. Area of Plots — '096 acre. 


Plot No. 

] 

Fertiliser per acre. | 

! 

1 {duck) 

No manure 


lb. 

2 

Sulphate of ammonia 


... 20 

3 

Su^rphosphate 


... 70 

4 {check) 

No manure 



5 

Sulphate of potash ... 


... 144 

0 

Sulphate of ammonia 


... 20 

7 {check) 

Superphosphate 

No manure 


... 70 

S 

Sulphate of ammonia 


... 20 


Sulphate of potash ... 


... 144 

9 

Superphosphates 


. 70 

10 {check) 

Sulphate of potah 

No manure 


... 14J 

11 

1 Sulphate of ammonia 


!!! 20*’ 


Superphosphate 

Sulphate of potash ... 


... 70 
... 14i 

12 

Dried blood 


... 15 

' 1 . ' ( > 

Superphosphate 

Sulphate of potash ... 


... 70 
... Hi 

mckeek) 

No manure 




llaj. 


Yield per acre. 


t. c. qr. ib.' 
211 2 11 
2 6 2 0 I 

2 Id 2 13 i 

2 4 2 5 1 

2 8 3 9 I 

^2 9 3 U ! 

9 3 21 j 
5 1 15 i 


): 


9 

7 1 10 


k2 6 0 25 


[2 4 1 2 


^ Rainfall during growth, 7*61 inches. 


Percentage. 


100 

92*2 

117*1 

100 

105*3 

103*3 

100 

92*5 

102 2 
100 


102 


1 

102*4 

100_ 
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EXPBBIMENT V,— PBBTILISBB TBIAL. 

Object : — To determine the chemical requirements of the soil by the effect 
upon the yield of wheat or hay of the continued application of simple 
and mixed fertilisers to the same land, and to soil in which the supply 
of organic matter is kept up by a suitable rotation. 

In this experiment the fertilisers are applied directly to the wheat ; in 
Experiment VI they are applied to the rotation crop, the wheat being sown 
without manure. The manures used were the same as for Experiment IV, 
and were planted on the same plan. 

Experiment V was planted on 24th April with Stednwedel at the rate of 
27 lb. treated grain per acre. The manure was applied with the scsed 
according to plan. Harvested for hay, 6th October. 

Remarks. 

The snperphosphatt? plot gave the best return, and was noticed at harvest 
time to be withstanding the dry weather better than the others. 

The complete mixture containing nitrogen in the form of ammonium 
sulphate aj)p<:‘ars to slightly l>etter than the organic* nitrogen mixture, but 
to the eye the two plots presenter! no difference when growing. 

As this was the first crop of wheat taken off‘ this paddock, thci results have 
no bearing as yet on the obje(;t of the experiment, cxc(*pt in so far as to show 
which is the best simple manure or mixture to apply with the wheat on 
virgin land. 

Table X. — Showing results of h]xperiment V, 1913 — Fertiliser Trial. 

Section 1), Block IV. 

Area of plots — *096 acre. 


rioi No. 


Fertiliser per Acre. 


Hay. 


Yield jier acre. 


Peroentage. 




1 

11). i 

t. 

c. 

(jr. 

lb. 

1 (e/tfe/l-) 

No manure 


2 

5 

0 

1 

2 

Sulphate of ammouia ... 

.. 20 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Superphosphate 

... 70 

2 

12 

1 

12 

4 {check) 

No nmnure ... 


2 

2 

0 

4 

5 

Sulphate of potash 

... 144 

2 

2 

1 

7 

6 

Sul pliate of ammonia ... 

. . 20 

lo 





Superphosphate 

... 70 

p 

8 

2 

17 

7 {check) 

No manure 


2 

9 

0 

1 

8 

Sulphate of ammonia 

... ^ 

lo 





Sulphate of potash 

. . 144 , 

r 

5 

0 

8 

9 

Superphosphate 

Sulphate of potash 

... 70 
... 144 


5 

1 20 

10 (check) 

No manure 


2 

8 

2 


H 

Sulphate of ammonia 

... 20 

) 




i 

Sulphate of potash 

... 144 

>2 

9 

o 

8 

1 

i Superphosphate 

... 70 

) 




12 1 

Dried blood 

.. 1.5 






Sulphate of potash 

.. 144 

u 

6 

q 

10 


Superphosphate 

. . 70 

j 




13 (pheclr) 

No manure 



2 

5, 

1 

5 


100 

94-9 

121-7 

100 

95*4 

104*2 

100 

93*6 

91*5 

100 

104*4 

100*4 

100 


Rainfall during growth — 7*61 inches. 
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EXPERIMENT XIV.— TIME OP APPLYING FERTILISER. 


: — To determine what is the most suitable time to apply the manure. 
Section A. — With a complete manure, consisting of superphosphate, 70 lb. 
per acre ; sulphate of ammonia, 20 lb. per acre ; sulphate of potash, 14| lb. 
per acre. 

Section B. — With a simple manure — superphosphate, 70 lb. per acre. 

Date planted, 28th April. 

Date harvested, 30th Se'pternber. 

Both sections were planted on the same plan, c.g. : — 

JVo. of Plot. I Particulars of Manurin^^ 


1 

2 


3 

4 {checl').,. 


Manured, applied with seed 
,, ,, before Beecl. 

,, broadcasted befoi-e seed. 

,, applied with seed. 


The drill was run ov(U‘ all the plots twice, in the ease of Nos. 2 and 3, first 
With the seed-box out of gear and the fertilise* sowing ; ses^ondly, with the 
seed box in gear and the fertiliser thrown out of gear. F(»r No. 3 the drill 
tubes wtTe taken out of the lioes and the manure allowed to fall on the 
gi’ound in front of the hoes, the latter helping to cover ano mix the manure 
with the surfac'e soil. The drill was run over Plots 1 and 4 (‘inptv the first 
time, and with the seed and fertiliscir sowing the sf'cond. 

Remarks. 

The results of this ex})eriin<mt are very striking, and many oljject lessons 
in dry-farming can l)e drawn from them, 

rieetion A, — Conipl(?te manure applied. Plots 1 and 4 at the outset looked 
very pnmusing, but when the dry spell set in tne excessive leaf growth made 
by the plants taxed the store of soil moisture to such an extent that a week 
or two prior to harvesting they comimuiced to bum off and many failed to 
come out in oar. On the other hand, Plots 2 and 3 witlistood the dry 
Aveather better ; the plants had not stooled so heavily, consequently the 
reserve of soil moisture was greater, sufiicient to keep the plants from being 
burnt up before harvest time. Plot 3 yielded better than No. 2. 

Section B — Superphosphate applied. — It is noticeable that the results of 
Section B are the reverse of Section A. This suggests that the heavy 
manuring of 10 lb. per acre (with such concentrated manures as sulphate 
of ammonia and sulphate of potash included) is uhsuited to semi-arid condi- 
tions. One would suggest that these amounts be decreased to half the 
quantities (as applied at present) when the returns from each plot would be 
more constant. It is interesting to note that the fertiliser trials at Nyngan 
for the last three years have given lower returns than the rest of the 
experiments, and the above striking results suggest that the dressings have 
been too heavy. 
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Table XT. — Showing results of Expenment XIV, 1913 — Time of applying 

Fertiliser. 

Section D, Block I. 


Area of plots — *096 acre. 


Bloc‘k. 

riot No. 

! 

Class 

of B’ertiliser. 

Fertiliser - when applied. 

Hay. 

1 

Yield per acre. jPercentaj^e. 

1 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1 {check) 

2 

3 !!. 

4 {check),.. 

Complete 

f » 

»» 

Manure applied with seed 
„ ,, before seed 

,, broadcasted before seed... 
„ applied with seed 

t. c. q. lb. 
2 10 2 0 

2 11 1 10 

2 13 1 5 

2 3 3 27 

100 
106*2 
115*4 
i 100 

B 

1 [check)... 

1 

1 simple .. 

Manure applied with .seed 

] 1 

' 2 11 2 13 i 

100 

B 

2 

1 ^ j 

,, ,, Lfdore seed 

2 9 0 1 ! 

OS -2 

B 

,3 

1 i» 

,, broadcasUiil before seed . 

2 5 3 1 

04-9 

B 

' 4 {check).. 

1 »» 

1 

,, applied with seed 

2 6 2 0 

: loo 


FEEDING-OFF TRIAL. 

Object : — To find whetli(T it is advrtnta,i?eous to fec'd-off wheat when sown 
early and inid-s<MVSon as against mid-season and late plantings not tVd- 
otr. 

Variety sown. — Stein wedel at the rat(‘ of *27 lb. of treated grain per acre. 
Manure useul, about vlO lb. superphosphate (.‘lo to .*17 per cent.) per acre. 
Length of plots — S*2o chains. Width of plots - 12 links. 


Taulk showing details of Planting, Feeding off. and Harvesting, 

1 l>ate Har\e8te(l. 


No. of riol. 


1 {checl’) 

*2 

3 !!! 

4 [rhech) 

5 ... 

ti ... 

7 {check) 


Date Platiteil. 


Dati* Ifd on. 


I Early planting, 14 March ... Mid-season, 20 April] 

! )i y, .. ' Late, 20 May 

I Mid-season planting, 14 April Late, 20 May 
Early planting, 14 March ... Mid-season, 20 April 
Mid-season planting, 14 Aprill Not fed-off , . 

Late planting, 19 May ,, 

Early planting, 14 March ...j M id -season, 20 April.. , 25 


25 Sept. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 


For Hay, For Grain. 


16 Oct. 
16 „ 
21 „ 
16 

21 „ 

5 Nov. 
16 Oct. 


The plots f63d-off received a light harrowing immediately the sheep were 
taken off. 


Remarks. 

This experiment was tried in 1912, but the grain failed to germinate 
before the June rains ; consequently no feeding-off could be carried out. The 
season 1913 was favourable for this trial; each planting germinated at once 
and was fed-o6P according to directions. As was to be expected with a 
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variety such as Steinwedel, the early planting (fed-oflF) mid-Heason gave the 
highest return for hay, while the mid-season (not fed off) yielded best for 
grain. It is worthy of note that with a heavy stooling variety like Stein- 
wedel the feeding-ofF with sheep of early plantings in a season like 1913 is justi- 
fiable, but whether future results over a further number of years will bear 
this out remains to be seen. Again, whiiats of th(^ Stein wedel class are 
gradually being displaced in the west by sparsely stooling varieties, and it is 
very questionable whether feeding-off, except in extreme cases, will be sound 
practice. 

Table XTI. — Showing results of Feeding-off Trial, 1913. Variety, Steinwedel. 

Section A, Block A. 

Area of jdot for hay, acre ; for grain, acre. 

, ' I ----- 

Hay. ! Cirain, 


Plot No. 

Uaiiifiitt 




I 

Bamfall 

1 

Yiehl per 
acre. 



durim; 

tfiowth. 

Yield per acre, i Peroeiitajjre ' 

1 1 

duriii|4: 

{frowTh. 

1 Percent a 

1 

1 


in. 

t. 

c. 

q. lb. 

1 

in. 

1 bus. i 


1 {check) .. 

9 74 

2 

30 

0 9 

100 

10 01 

18*5 i 

100 

2 ... 

9*74 

2 

1 

3 20 

84*4 

1001 

19*8 

1063 

3 !!* 

7*61 

1 

0 

1 0 

44 

7*73 

; 11*2 

60*2 



9 74 

3 

1 

1 20 

100 

1001 

18-7 

100 

r» i 

7'91 

2 

3 

3 20 i 

:6-4 

7*73 

20-8 

109-4 

6 

524 

0 

19 

2 16 

,3t(-4 

5-3C 

12*9 

66-9 

7 {rhfck) .. 

9-74 

i 

2 

10 

0 0 

100 

1001 

19'6 

100 


PLOUGHING EXPERIMENT. 

The plots in this experiment received their special ploughings and workings 
each time the paddock was under the plough, not only for the wheat 
crop, but also for tho fodder crof> in the rotation, thus the same plot received 
the same ploughing since the initiation of the experiment. As the land umler 
this experinuuit has been broken up recently the results are not so sinking as 
might Ihj the case after several croppings. 

Length of plots, 8*25 chains. Width of plots, 24 links. 

8tein wedel w’as planted on 10th April, at tho rate of 27 lb. of treated 
grain per acre. Superphosphate (about 30 lb. per acre) was sown with the 
seed. ^ ’ 

Date harvested for hay, 22nd and 23rd October. 

Rainfall during actual growth, 7*61 inches. 

Plots Nos. 17, 17a, 18, 18a, 23, and 24 were ploughed prior to planting, 
and subpacked and harrowed according to plan. The seed-bed was all that 
could be desii’ed save the reploughed plots, the surface of which was uneven 
and consequently ^rmiuation was inferior in these plots. The unevenness 
of the seed-bed appeared to have a direct bearing on the gennination of the 
seed in such a semi-arid district as Nyngan. 
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Plan of Ploughing Experiment. 


Every third plot a check, Disc plough 6 inches deep. 


No. of 
Plot, 

Plough. 

Depth. 

Subsequent Cultivation. 

i 


inches. 


1 

Disc 

6 


2 

Disc 

3 


3 

Mould-board .. 

.3 


4 

Disc 

6 


5 

Disc 

4 


6 

Mould-board ,. 

4 


7 

Disc 

6 


8 

Mould-board ... 

6 


9 

Disc 

6 

8ubpacke<l, not reploughed. 

10 

Disc 

6 


11 

I Disc 

8 

i 

12 1 

Mould-board ... 

8 


13 1 

Disc 

6 


14 

Mould -board ... 

S 

Suhsoiled to 10 inches. 

15 

Mould-board 

4 

Subsoiled to 10 inches. 

16 

Disc 

6 


17 ] 
17a i 

Disc ^ 

i " 

Not subpaoked j i;ei.looeho<i } 

Subpacked [ planting. ^ Not subpacked. 

18 ) 
18a i 

Disc 

i ^ 

19 

Disc 

6 


20 

Mould-board ... 

6 

Subpacked, not reploughed. 

21 

Disc 

6 

vSubpacked, not reploughed. 

22 

Disc 

6 


23 

24 

25 

Disc 

Mould-board , . 

Disc 

6 

6 

6 

Subpacked, reploughcd, aiul Buhpac.ked just prior 
to planting. 

Subpacked, reploughed, and siibpacked just prior 
to planting. 


Remarks. 

This experiment made luxuriant growth, yielding the lieavient crop of hay 
on the Farm. With the advent of hot weather stjveral of the plots dried off 
quickly, and had they been saved for grain would have given a very poor 
return. The most noticeable feature was the benefit derived from subpacking. 
In every plot on which the Campbell subpacker was used the crop retain^ 
its normal colour and growth until harvest time. This may l>e accounted for 
by the fact that the subsoil at seeding time was saturated and contained 
sufficient moisture to mature the crop, but in all the cases except the sub- 
packed plots the movement of soil moisture to the plant was insuffiw^t to 
keep the plants from, drying off. As regards the different ploughs, the 
results appear to verify results of previous experiments, i.e., there is 
little difference between the different ploughs ; and also that there is no 
advantage to be gained from deep ploughing. 
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TABtB Xlir. — Showing results of Ploughing Exp<»riinent, 1913. 
Area of Plots — *192 acre ; excepting Nos. 17—1 8a, which were *096 acre. 






I „ 


Hay. 


Plot No. 



Treatment of Plot. 

1 Yield per acre. 

1 

Per- 

cfntage. 

1 (check) ... 

Ploughed 6 iu. 

1 

i 

deep with disc plough : 2 

c. 

19 

q. lb. 

3 21 

100 

2 

)* 

3 in. 

ft 

M 1 2 

mould-board plough . ! 2 

15 

2 2 

956 

3 

tf 

3 in. 


13 

1 25 

95*2 

4 (check) ... 

ff 

6 in. 

if 

disc ... .. .. t 2 

14 

1 2 

100 

5 


4 in. 


„ i 2 

mould- board ... .2 

14 

2 0 

101 1 

6 


4 in. 


11 

3 16 

97’8 

7 (check) ... 

ft 

6 in. 

tt 

disc i 2 

12 

1 23 

100 

8 


6 in. 


mould-board ... . ' 2 

13 

0 12 

100-3 

9 

ft 

6 in. 

tt 

disc, subpacked, notj 2 

16 

0 9 

104-8 

10 (check) ... 

ft 

6 in. 

it 

reploughed. i 

disc .. . . 2 

13 

3 27 

100 

11 


8 m. 


*> 

»» ••• *♦ 1 — 
mould-board ... ..2 

12 

3 14 

97*5 

12 


8 in. 


11 

3 27 

95*5 

13 (check) . . 


6 m. 


disc .. .. 2 

14 

2 14 

100 

14 


Sin. 

tt 

mould-board, subsoiJed: 2 

13 

2 : 

98 3 

15 

ff 

4 in. 

tt 

to 10 in. * 

mould-board, subsoiled! 2 

11 

0 12 

942 

16 (chexk) . 


6 in. 


to 10 in. 1 

disc ... ... 2 

14 

0 9 

100 

17 

tt 

6 in. 

tt 

disc, not subpacked, re-’ 2 

13 

2 20 

100-7 

17a 

ft 

6 in. 

tt 

ploughed, not sub-j 
packed. | 

disc, not subpacked, re-l 2 

18 

0 24 

110-7 

18 

ft 

6 in. 

tt 

ploughed, and subj 
packed. | 

disc, subpacked, ro-^ 2 

12 

2 26 

! 

! 101-8 

18a 

ft 

6 in. 

tt 

ploughed, and Bub-| 
packed. 1 

disc, subpacked, re-i 2 

18 

1 

1 7 1 

114-2 

19 (check) ... 

ft 

6 in. 

it 

ploughed, and not sub-j 
packed. i 

disc ..j 2 

10 

1 7 

100 

20 

tf 

6 iu. 

it 

mould - board, sub- 2 

12 

3 20 1 

1 102-9 

21 

tt 

6 in. 


packed, notreploughed. 
disc, snbpackea, nut re- 2 

12 

0 20 

1 

' 98-7 

22 (eJicek) ... 

•1 

6 in. 

tt 

ploughed. 

disc ..2 

14 

0 15 

I 100 

23 

ft 

6 in. 

tt 

disc, subpacked, re- 2 

11 

2 8 

! 98*1 

24 

tt 

6* in. 

tt 

ploughed, and sub- 
packed. 

mould • board, sub- 2 

9 

2 2 

j 

1 96-7 

25 (check) ... 

ft 

6 in. 

tt 

packed, replonghed, 
and subpocke 1. 
disc ... 2 

1 

9 

2 24 j 

! 100 


AMOUNT OP PERTIWSEE TRIAL. 

Object : — To determine which is the most suitable amount of superphosphate 
to apply to the wheat crop when applied at the same time as the seed. 
The following amounts per acre were applied : — 

30 lb. superphosphate (check) 20, 40, 50 and 60 lb. respectively. ^ 
Stein wedel was planted on 11th April at the rate of 27 lb. of treated grain 
per acre and harvested for hay on 23rd September. 
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Bemarks. 

The check (30 lb. per acre) plots gave the highest returns. During the 
early part of the growing season the more heavily manured plots appeared to be 
much the better, but just prior to harvest they dried up, and when harvested 
the flag was quite brown, whereas the lighter manui’ed plots retained their 
green colour and could have stood another week or two’s dry spell. The plot 
receiving 20 lb. per acre would have turned out best if the experiment bad 
been saved for grain. The season was favoumble for showing up the con- 
tft^ts in this experiment, and apjiears to suggest that even in falH^urable seed 
times the lighter dressings of superphosphate are the better. 


Table XIV. — Showing rt^sults of Amount of Fertiliser Trial, 1913. 
Section C, Block B. 

Area of Plots, *192 acre. 



1 Quantity 

I 

1 


Hay. 


Plot No. 


Yield 


Percent- 

1 j>er acre. 




per acre. 

a^e. 


1 11). 

t. 

c. q. 

lb. 


1 (check) ... 

30 

2 

10 0 

25 

i 100 

2 

...! 20 

2 

H 0 

5 

1 99 1 

3 

40 i 

2 

15 .3 

22 

i 99-2 

4 (check) ... 

30 ! 

2 

19 1 

20 

100 

5 

50 1 

2 

13 1 

21 

91*5 

6 

. 1 fiO 1 

2 

16 0 

9 

96-7 

7 (check) ... 

...1 .30 

2 

17 0 

27 

100 


Bainfall during growth, 7*61 inches. 


MULCHING EXPEEIMENTS. 

Ijand for these experiments was cleared in July and August, 1912, and 
broken up in the following September, with the spec'ial ploughs as per plan, 
'rhe depth of the ploughing was 6 inches throughout, and the land was in 
good condition. The fallows were cultivated as per plan up to planting time 
in May, 1913. 

All the experiments were planted with Firbank at the rate of 27 lb. of 
treated grain per acre, and manured with superphosphate (35-37 per cent.) at 
the rate of 30 lb. per acre. 

Prior to planting, the whole plots were cultivated crossways with the 
*q)ring-tooth to level all the plots and ensure an even seed-bed. After the 
first mulch the same plots were again mulched after every shower of rain of 
any magnitude, and whenever weed grovrth made it necessary. During last 
summer this was required nearly every month up to planting" time in May. 

All the sections were harrowed cro?8ways when the crop was 4 or 5 inchea 
high. 
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Date of planting — 5th and 6th May. Datfi of harvesting — 7th to 9th 
October: 

Rainfall during actual growth-~~6*77 inches. 


Section 1. — To determine the best depth of mulch. 
Block I. — Plough, mould-board ; mulch, skim plough. 


No. of Plot. 

Depth of Mulch. 

Date of First Mulch. 

1 {check) 

.3 inches. 

7 January. 

2 

2 „ 

7 

3 

4 „ 

7 

4 {check) ... 

3 „ 

7 „ 

5 

6 

7 

6 

No mulch. 

7 

7 {check) 

3 inches. 

7 t> 

Block II. — Plough, mould-board. 

No. of .Plot. 

Mulch. 

Date of First Mulch. 

1 

Tobacco stems. 

8 January. 

2 {check) 

Skim-plough, 3 inches 

^ .. 


<leep. 


The tobacco stems were spread over the surface of the plot sufficient to 
ijover the soil. Unfortunately only enough tobacco stems to cover about half 
the plot was available. As nearly 3 tons of steins were I’equired for about 
^ acre, it has been decided to discontinue this experiment, the practical side 
of the work placing tlie trial beyond reach. Messrs. W. 1). and H. O. Wills 
supplied the stems for trial. 

Remarks. 

The depth of mulch was rather a difficult one to carry out, espmally with 
the shallow mulches such a.s 2 and 3 inches, as the implement could not be 
regulated to the exact depth where clods were present. The check plots — 
3-inch mulch — yielded Ijest in every case. A marked difference between the 
non- mulch and the 3-inch mulched plots of 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 lb. per acre was 
obtained. As the Department strongly advocates mulching 3 inches deep to 
pre.serve a dry mulch, and thus form a protective layer over the sub-surface 
soil to minimise loss through surface evaporation, this result forms a striking 
example. The non -mulch plot was weedy and uneven bcftu'e the cultivation 
received and just prior to planting. The growth too 9vas very uneven and 
patchy, as was expected on virgin land, but the check plots were a very even 
lot right through, showing that good cultivation not only preserves soil 
moisture, but also serves to even up the same, consequently resulting in a 
level crop. 


n 
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Table XV.— Showing results of Mulching Experiment, 1913. 

Skctiox I, Blocks I and II. 

Mould-board plough, mulched with skim-plough. 

Area of plots, *2 acre. 


Block. 

Plot No. 

Depth of Mulch. 

Hay. 


Yield per acre. 

Porcentafire. 

I 

1 [check) 

3 inches 

t. c. q. lb. 

2 2 1 23 

100 

1 

2 

2 „ 

1 19 3 23 

941 

I 

3 

4 

1 19 2 26 

93*6 

I 

4 [check) 

3 

2 2 1 18 

100 

I 

5 

6 

2 110 

97*3 

I 

6 

No mulch 

1 11 2 2 

74-4 

I 

7 [check) 

1 

3 inches | 

2 2 1 13 

1 100 

II 

1 

Mulched with tobacco stems ... 

3 17 0 16 

88-9 

II 

1 

2 [check) 

3 inches 

2 1 0 23 

100 


Rainfall during growth, 6‘77 inches. 


Section IT, Blocks 1 and II. 

Object : — To determine the best implement to use for mulching. 
Block I. — Plough, mould-hoard. 

Block 11. — Plough, disc. 


No. of Plot. 

' 

Implement. 

Date of First Mulch, 

1 [check) 

Skim-plough 

9 January. 

2 

Disc cultivator 

9 

3 

Spring-tooth 

9 

4 (check) 

Skim-plough 

9 .. 

Remarks. 


After the mould-board plough the disc cultivator gave the best return, 
while the spring-tooth gave the lowest. After the disc plough, there appears 
to be little diftereuce between the skim-plough and the disc cultivator. The 
spring-tooth plots were very patchy in both blocks. 
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Table XVI. — Showing results from Mulching Experiment, 1913. 

Section IT, 

Area of plots, *2 acre. 


Block. 

Plot No. 

Plough. 

Mulching Implement. 

Hay, 

Yield per acre. 

Percentage. 

I 

1 (check) 

Mould-board 

Skim-plough 

t. c. q. lb. 
2 2 0 21 

100 

1 

2 


Disc cultivator 

2 3 0 9 

102 

I 

3 


Spring-tooth 

2 1 1 15 

97*8 

1 

4 (check) 

i 

Skim-plough 1 

L 1 

2 2 13 

100 

» 1 

1 {checl) ...i 

Disc 

1 

Skim-plough I 

1 19 0 17 1 

100 

II ; 

2 i 

,, 

Disc cultivator 

1 19 1 24 1 

100-7 

n ; 

3 ; 


Spring-tooth 

1 16 2 2 

1 931 

ir 1 

4 (check) .. ! 

i 

it ••• ••• 

Skim-plough 

; 1 19 0 27 

1 

100 


Rainfall during growth, 6*77 inches. 


Section TII, Blocks T and II. 

Ohjtci : — To determine the best time to commence working the^ surface of 

fallowed land. 

Block I.— With skiin-plowgh mulch \ plough. 

Block TI. — With disc cultivator mulch j 

Both blocks were planted on the same plan. 


No. of Plot. 

Date of Firfct Mulch. 


1 (check) 

January 

9 Jan. 

2 

Immediately after ploughing 

7 Oct. 

3 

Just prior to planting 

24 April, 

4 (check) ... 

January 

9 Jan. 

5 

November 

14 Nov. 

6 i 

Decern l»er 

10 Dec. 

7 (check) 

January 

9 Jan. 


Remarks. 

The results appear to suggest that the earlier the mulching is commenced 
the higher the yield. This would be the case in a season like 1913, when 
summer showers were frequent, with hot drying winds intervening, an<l 
evaporation very high. Again does the no-mulch plot, t.c., mulched just 
prior to planting, show a diminished return when compared with the check 
plots. Mulching in the Nyngan district, where small returns are the rule 
and not the exception, is of primary importance, and must in no case be 
neglected. 
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Table XVII. — Showing results from Mulching Experiment, 1913. 
Section III. 


Disc Plough, Area of plots, -2 acre. 


Block. 

Plot No. 

Mulch. 

Date of Mulch. 

( 

i 

1 



Ha^. 


j Yield per acre. 

Percentage. 

I 

1 (rArcI) ... 

Skim-plough .. 

January .. 

1 

.n- 

c. 

16 

% 

lb. 

14 

100 

I 

2 

Immediately after 

i 1 

19 

I 

4 

109'6* 

I 

3 

99 ... 

ploughing. 

J ust prior to planting . . 

! 1 

12 

0 

6 

88 

1 

4 {check) ... 

99 •• • 

January 

! 1 

16 

0 

18 

100 

I 

5 

» » 

Kovendier 

1 1 

16 

3 

14 

988 

I 1 

6 

»> •• j 

1 )ecember 

1 

17 

3 

2 

98 J 

1 

7 {cheel) ... 


January 

1 1 

1 

19 

>2 

16 

100 

II 

f 

1 {check) . j 

Disc cultivator . 

January 

1 

16 

1 

5 

100 

II 

2 ...I 

9 9 

Immediately after 

1 

18 

2 

IK 

102 6 

II 

3 ...; 

j 

ploughing. 

Just prior to planting .. 

1 

10 

o 

14 

78*4 

11 

4 {check) ...1 

9» 

January 

1 

19 

2 

1 

100 

II 

5 

19 • » 

Novenibei 

1 

17 

2 

15 

911 

11 

fl 


December 

1 

16 

3 

19 

88 6 

II 

7 (c/xcX) 

>9 

January 

2 

o 

1 

3 

100 


Suggested Impoetation op Magpies into Fiji. 

Recently the Secretary of the Planters’ Association, of Fiji, and editor of the 
Planters’ Journal^ comrauni<*at(Ml with the Agricultural Gazette^ indicating 
that, from what experience they hai^l of niagjacs in Fiji — only a few on one 
island — they appeared to be likely to beef gn‘at benefit to the planters there 
by destroying hornets and some insects attacking their coconut trees. The 
Association, tlierefore, asked to be put in ttoiuin unication with somebody 
through whom a number of these birds eould be o})tained at a reasonable price. 

The matter was submitted to Mr. Froggatt, (lovernmeut Entomologist, 
who reported as follows: -~ 

There ha\ e been several importations of magpies into the Solomon Islands, hut most 
of these liirds have died out, and, as far as I can Joarn, wo results have been obtained 
from their importation. 

In the New Hebrides, at Ringdove Bay, there were several magpies at Zeitler and 
Hacon’s Station, but they never went far away from the house, and fed chiefly upon 
geckoes and other small lizards. 

The Australian magpie is a native of the open plains and lightly timbered countrv 
along the river frontages. It will not go into trophjal jungle, but might thrive in open 
plantation oountr5\ ^ 

As all lizards are insectivorous, I would not advise the introduction of our magpie 
into any district where small lizards are common on the foliage, for in destroying them 
the magpies would do much more harm than good. In the New Hehrides the lizards are 
very numerous, and destroy more noxious insects than the birds. 

The Director of the Royal Zoological Society can arrange to get Australian magpies 
for export at a reasonable rate. As magpies are protected under our “ Bird Act,” 
dealers cannot sell them. 
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The Value of Herd-testing* 

Hecognition by the Tweed Rivbk Agricultural 

Society. 


L. T. MacINNES, Dairy Instrucfcor. 

The Tweed River Agricultural Society last year took into consideration the 
.granting of official recognition to the work done by the various Herd-testing 
Associations recently established throughout the district. This Society, like 
others in the dairying districts, has been offering prizes for cows giving the 
highest yield in butter fat in twenty four hours. Th(» owner of the com- 
peting cow could advise the secretary of the Society at any time during the 
year when he was ready to have tlu' test carried out, and the official tester 
had to b(* on the farm at the time notified to take the samples and test them. 

Naturally, cows t^^sted under these circumstances were always taken at 
their best. The fallacy of judging a cow's productive powers on one single 
twenty four hours’ testing (evening and morning’s milkings) during the 
twidve months is apiiarent. 8uch a test would give no true indication of 
!how much better that cow would yield in her lactation period or over a 
given time, say, of six, nine, or twelve months. It was also pointed out that 
individual cows enttired for ihes(* competitions were generall}^ “ forced, ’’ and 
the knowh'dge of the yields they gave were of little commercial value to the 
't)rdinary dairyman unless the cost of food consumed was shown at the same 
time. If the prizes were given for the highest production of a herd over a 
lengthy period, individual forcing would not he practicable. 

Agricultural Societies in carrying out such contt'sts as they had l)een 
holding, employ^ed an official tester, paying him at the rate of £1 for every 
•animal tested- -taking samples of evening and morning’s milk. It was 
.•suggested that the Society should : — 

(1) Do away with the expen.se incurred by jaying a tester of its own, 

(*2) utilise the records of the Herd-testing Associations in operation 
throughout the district, 

(3) give a good prize for the best yielding herd, as shown by the records 
of any registered Herd-testing Association over a period of not less 
than six months, and 

^4) later on, when herd testing bad been in operation for some years, a 
prize might be given for the herd showing the best butter yields 
from, say, three generations of milkers. 
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The value of No. 4 would lie in the indication it would give as to* 
whether the butter-producing type was being improved upon. Take two* 
instances : — 

(1) Grand-dam ^8 yield in 12 months 2001b. butter. 

Dam’s „ 12 250 „ „ 

Daughter’s „ „ 12 „ 300 „ „ 

Total ... ... ... / 50 )) 

(2) Grand-dam’s yield in 12 months 250 „ ,, 

Dam’s „ „ 12 „ 250 „ ,, 

Daughter’s „ „ 12 „ 250 „ „ 

Total 750 „ ,, 

Though the total yields of both these trios are each 7501b. of butter — 
there is a great difference in their values. 

No. 1 shows that the breed is being improved every generation, whereas* 
No. 2 indicates that it is stationary. The remarks already stated regarding, 
the giving of prizes for individual members of a herd apply in this case also. 

It would be far better, instead of taking a single trio, to make such a* 
competition also for the herd, or, at any rate, a certain percentage of it. 

Encouraging the building up of the herd as a whole should do more good 
to the industry than the giving of substantial prizes for the forced perform- 
ances of its individual members. A good herd generally contains some very 
high yielding individuals. 

While on the subject of recognising test records taken over a lengthy- 
period, I would like to point out the advisability of altering, wherever we* 
have sufficient records to make it possible, the system at present in vogue* 
throughout New South Wales, 1 allude to the judging of dairy stock on 
appearanxie and type alone. The error of this is already well known. 'I ho 
winner of innumerable blue ribbons need not necessarily be a good butter- 
producer, or capable of passing on to its progeny high milk and butter- 
yielding qualities. 

During the short tiin(* Herd-testing Associations have been operating on 
the Twecd-Richmond area, dairy cow’s who have won first prizes at the* 
various district shows have been proved to be valueless as butter producers. 
In one instance, I know of a much be-ribboned animal having been set apart 
for the butcher, and, with her, .several of her offspring, who, like their 
mother, were giving a good quantity of milk, but containing very little* 
butter fat. A calf of this strain was toeing kept by the owner to serve as a 
sire in the herd, but, on finding out the actual performances of its mother* 
and sisters as commercial dairy cows, he changed his purpose. Other 
instances have come to my knowledge where prizt‘-winning bulls in Agricul- 
tural Societies’ competitions are of no value when judged by what their 
rogeny yield at the bucket. 
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Is not the time ripe for some change ? I would suggest that consideration 
be given by Agricultural Societies to, where possible, judge dairy stock — 
male and female — not only on their appearance and type, but on their milk 
4 ind butter producing records. This is now generally done in Denmark, A 
sire should show the records of his mother, sisters, and, if of sufficient age, 
bis progeny. The females should likewise show what they are capable of 
j^ielding themselves and, where possible, what their heifers have accomplished. 
In the case of young heifers, what their mothers have done in conjunction 
with the performances on the sire*s side. 

In the dairy stock section, I take it that nobody desires to foster the 
breeding of pretty toys, no matter how true to type they may be, or no 
matter how beautiful their formation ! 

The best cow in a milking herd may not be the best looking. 

The dairy farmer rightly judges her to be his best cow who yields the most 
^t the bucket and is capable of transmitting such milk and butter producing 
■qualities to her offspring. The same applies to the sire. His value is his 
ability to stamp high butter producing characteristics on his descendants. 

Acting on the suggestions tendered, the Tweed River Agricultural Society 
took the matter up, and last year gave liberal prizes for the best yielding 
herds in the district. To the Tweed Society belongs the credit of being the 
first to give recognition to the value of tests taken from a herd over a lengthy 
period — as also they are the first to take advantage of the valuable work 
being done by the district Herd-testing Associations. In this respect the 
Tweed Hociety is an educator and lives up to its vocation. It is progressive. 

Conditions of the Competition. 

Twkkd Rivkk AouicuLTrRAL SoriKi’v’s Competition for i>est yielding herd in any 

registered Herd -testing Association affiliatofl with the Tweed-Rich mond Herd- 

testing Council. 

Regulations governing the Comjtetition, 

{ 1 ) Minimiun number of cows in a herd to l>e forty. 

(2) Not leas than 60 per cent, of tiie herd to hav-'e l>een tested. 

(3) Cows eligible and that shall com{>ete are those having had records taken six 
times during the mouths of March to September inclusive, unless as prescribed 
in the following clause. 

(4) Any cow^s records for a lesser period than six months exceeding those for six 
months shall be substituted therefor. 

(5) No herd shall he eligible unless at least twenty cow^s qualify in terms of Clauses 
Nos. 3 and 4. 

<6) The first, second, third, and fourth prizes shall be awarded the owmers of the 
herds showing the highest average yield of butter per cow in their respective 
order. (In this case, the owners are the various Herd-testing Associations 
making the entries.) 

{7) The three best cows from each of the first, second, and third prize-winning 
herds to be exhibited on the Society’s Show Ground each day from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. (otherwise the prizes shall be forfeited), unless prevented by tick 
regulations, or other satisfactory reason for such absence be given. 

The Agricultural Society, while offering £30 in prizes, stipulated that at 
Eeast ten entries be made before the 30th September, or no prize would be 
awarded and entrance fees returned. The entrance fees were: — Fo 
tnembers, 15s. ; JPor non-members, 21s. 
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The various Herd-testing Associations entered their best herds, thus 
making it an inter-distrk;t competition. 

The general secretary of the Herd-testing Council computed the yields 
of each herd in the competing associations, and supplied the secretary of the 
Tweed Agricultural Society with the results. Individual members of any 
Testing Association w’ei*e not aware of the results of their herds until 
notified — in the case of the winners by the Agricultural Society, in the 
case of the others by the secretary of their association — who in turn got 
the infoi-mation from the Councir.s general secretary. 

The associations paid the entranct^ and the prize-money was utilised 
towards paying the expenses of testing in the winning district. The owners 
of the winning herds were presented with a framed certificate. By this 
means the personal element was eliminated. The competition, being an 
inter-district one, created great interest. In drawing up the regulations 
governing the competition the fact that many of the associations did not 
commence testing until after the New Year made it impossible to take any 
other period than the one utilised — though this meant that the maj<»r 
portion of such period comprised the winter months. This makes tht* high 
average yields of the winners all tht* more meritorious. 

The Tweed Agricultural Society’s ofticials are so w’ell pleased with the 
result of their initial effort that they intend to include a similar com|H*iition 
in this year’s programme. The regulations for this will be reviswl and 
improved. 

Messrs. J. T. Young, Kennetii Mitchell, and A. W. Hinw'ood were the 
Tweed-Kichmond Herd-testing Council's sub-committee ap}X)inted to draw 
up last year’s rules for submission to the Tw’ced Agricultural Society, and 
the same gentlemen have* l3een again deputed to jierform this tiisk for the 
current year. 

There is a likelihood of other district Agricultural Societies following the 
(example set by the Twe(*d. 

When framing Clauses 3 and 4 to govern last year’s competition it had 
to be taken into (.‘onsideration that no records wt're available from the 
Herd- testing Council prior to the 1st March, 1913, leaving a period of seven 
months to 30th Hepternber upon which to operate*. A list was prepareel 
from each herd of all the cows having six records, either March to August 
inclusive, or April to 8eptemlier inclusive. The number of cows having 
these six records determineei the numbei to qualify, and which had to 
compete, e.g,^ Herd A, seventy cows, forty of which had six records — 
nural)er to compete, forty — in terras of regulation No. 3. 

A further list w as then prepared of cows having less than six records, and 
if any of these exceeded the total yields of the cows having six they were 
substituted then*for — the number to compete remaining at forty reg. 
No. 4). The results were then worked out to determine the average for the 
forty cows for the period under review. 
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Summary of Results. 


Name of 

Association. ; Memi»cr 

1 

T.v|>e of Cows in Herd. 

T.vpe of Bulls in Herd. 

Average 
lb. of 
butter 
yielded in 
six months 

Bnrringbar ... Mitchell, K. .. 

Jersey and grade J ersey | J ersey . 

173*6 

Ewing. F. P. ... 

Guernsey and gradel Guernsey. 

160*7 

Stoker, R. W... 

Shorthorn grade. 

Durham. 

155*6 

, Carthy, L. J. ... 

Durham \ 

2 years ago, Ayr- 

144*7 

i 

Ayrshire j- crosses. 

shire, now Guern- 



Guernsey j 

sey, 


Byron Bay ...I Young, J. T. ... 

lllawarra Milking 

Milking Shorthorn. 

199*1 

1 

Shorthorn. 



! Dudgeon, W. H. 

do 

do 

195*3 

1 Smith, L. J. 0. 

Grade Shorthorn. 

do 

184*9 

Hinwood, A. W. 

do do 

do 

172*4 

Elliott, D. A. . 

Pure and grade llla- 

do 

170*3 

' 

warra Shorthorn. 



Crystal Creek | Connor, T. A. . . 

J ersey and grade Jersey J ersey 

180*5 

i Roche, K. B. ... 

Grade Shorthorn. 

Durham 

133*9 

Condong Anderson, J .. 

(irrade Shorthorn. 

2 years ago Milking 

177*6 


„ Jersey. 

Shorthorn, now 




Jersey. 


Reynolds, R. ... 

Grade Shorthorn. 

Durham. 

151*6 

Hartigan, D. ... 

do do 

do 

148*9 

Uki .. .. nuchanan, 1. 0. 

do do 

do 

145 3 

; King, I. B. ... 

Ineligible, records incomplete. 


Mullumbimby..; 

Five entries, ineligible, records incomplete. 



Tofciil number of entries : — Twenty-one. 


Order op Merit. 


Association, ' Butter, 

I 

First ;“-Youiik, J. T. Byron Bay Herd-testing Association I J{*9*1 

Second Dudgeon, W. H. do do ; 195 *3 

Third .— Smith, L. J. O . ... do do ! 184*9 

Fourth .—Connor, T. A . . Crystal Creek. 180*5 


By way of illustration the following is a table of the four winning herds 
showing how results were arrived at. Each and every herd was treated in a 
similar manner, and in no instance did any one herd gain an advantage over 
another. 


Name of Winner. 

No. of OOWH. 

Testing in 1 Substituted 
h^ra. under Ci. 4. 

1 ' ' *1 

To qualify 
a ith six 
oonsecutive 
teats. 

? 

Lb, of butter yielded in 
six months. 

Total 1 Aversjre 

, \ j per head. 

Young, J. T. 

52 

8 

24 j 

4780*2 

199*1 

Dudgeon, W. H 

118 

17 

47 1 

9181 *l 

195*3 

Smith, li. .T. 0 

42 

4 

21 

3884'8 

184 9 

Connor, T. A 

124 

« 

j 

36 ; 

6501-3 

180 5 


Most of the cows w^ere due to calve in early spring, hence the number to 
qualify with six consecutive tests was low. 





The Winning Herd. 

Mr. J. T, Young, the owner of the winning herd, is a weU^known Wiw^er 
of Illawarra Milking Shorthorns. Formerly he was in partnership with HXr 
Dudgeon, but now they each run their own establishment — though they are 
both using the same strain. Mr. Young’s farm of 160 acres is situated near 
the railway line, a little over a mile on the Binna Burra side of Bangalow— 
in die heart of the famous Big Scrub. The country is slightly undulating 
with rich fiats. The soil is red volcanic, A beautiful creek of clear fresh 
running water flows through the property. Thirty acres are cultivated tOf 
provide green fodder for the stock during times of j^carcity. The kinda 
grown last year were : — Oats and rye grass, rye corn, maue, sorghum, and 
cow cane. The milkers were fed on these during a portion of the period 
covered by the competition. The balance of the farm is pasture land laid 
down with paspalum and clover. 

The farm is subdivided into small paddocks, the 160 acres being cut up 
into twenty-two fields. 

Mr. Young is a great believer in subdividing into small areas, continually 
changing the stock from one paddock to another at short intervals : thus 
the animals have always fresh grass to feed on. Also a certain number of 
paddocks can always be spelling, thus enabling the paspalum to get a chance 
of growing properly. 

Mr. A. E. Brown, of Ingleside, the well-known Jersey breeder, holds- 
similar views to Mr. Young on these points — none of his paddocks exceed 
15 acres. It is worthy of note that during the past summer, which was 
the driest on record for the Big Scrub country, while the paddocks of their 
neighbours were entirely bare of grass, these two gentlemen bad feed for 
their cows. 

The total number of stock grazing on Mr. Young’s farm of 160 acres last 
year was 124 comprising ; — 


Milkers 

... 66 

Dry stock other iJian calves 

... 29 

Calves under twelve months 

... 25 

Horses 

... 8 

Bullocks 

... 6 


To carry, without loss, such a large number, through a severe season like 
the one we have just passed through, speaks well for Mr. Young’s farm and 
the system by which he manages it. 

Mr. Young has always used a pure Illawarra Milking Shorthorn bulL 
Reform, from which he has been breeding for the past six years, was bred by 
Mr. H. Dudgeon, Jomberoo. He is by Gentle’s Prince out of Jenny* Ge^tle’a 
Prince is by Bed Prince out of Gentle. Jenny was by Mr, H. Dudgeon^a 
celebrated bull Oharmer. On both sides Reform is bred direct &om 
Mi^ot (imp.). ' 

To mate ^th Reform’s progeny a young bull from the Scottish Investment 
Company’s Darbalara Estate was procured. He is by Emblem f rmn Idly 
nd is thus a half-brother to the one recently purchased by the l^ew South 
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IVales Gtevernment from the same breeders. Lily Til’s record last year, under 
^he United Fure-Breedera Association^ Testing Scheme carriefl out by Gk>vem- 
ment ofhoials was 14,742 lb. of milk yielding 580 lb. of butt<=)r in 273 days. 
♦On the last day of the test she gave 37*5 lb. of milk yielding 1 *5 lb. of butter. 

The annual return in butter from the whole of Mr. Young’s herd, last year, 
was 17,356 lb., equal to £708 5s. 9d. Pigs brought in £128 13s. 9d., making 
a revenue of £836 1 9s. 6d. from tliese two sources, without counting sales of 
young dairy stock. This represents a return of about £5 4s. 6d. per acre. 

When considering this return it must be borne in mind that during the 
twelve months under leview the North Coast experienced the worst season 
•on record. Luring the first half of the year it was continually raining — 
over 80 inches being recorded up to 30th June. This made the pastures 
very sour. The winter was bleak and wet, cutting up the stock, and 
affecting their yields considerably. Then on top of this, the spring and 
summer were extremely dry — very little rain falling after August. Hot 
winds burnt off the grasses. The whole countryside was changed from its 
msual verdant aspect, and drought conditions prevailed. 

Under such circumstances, such a return as the one given above must be 
considered as ^ ery good indee<l. Given a better season, one cannot doubt 
that it would be greatly increased. 

Asked his opinion of the value of testing eovs regularly for butter-fat 
yiehK, Mr. Young states iliat, t<» his mind, Herd-testing is an essential 
to ensure a nmxinium of success in dairying. The dairyman who does not 
ado}>t it will certainly lx* ‘left.’” He goes on to say, “During the past 
sixteen years, 1 h«ue used the ‘ Balicock ’ on my cows, but not in the 
systematic manner followed by the Herd-testing Associations. My custom 
was to test spasmodically, once or twice a year. The result of my first 
year’s testing in the Byron Bay Herd*t(*sting As8o(*iation, came as a surprise 
to me, proving as it did that irregular testing, as previously carried out by 
us, was most misleading. 1 was, indeed, astonisb(»d to find that, in spite of 
previous culling out, 1 had sucli a ‘ tail-end ’ to my herd. Needless to say, 
I intend to lop it off as soon as }.)ossible. In fact, I have already culled out 
and speyed nine of my worst producers. These go to the butcher as soon as 
possible. What a great benefit it is to the dairyman to know which are the 
best mothers from which to keep heifers to build up his herd by replacing 
the tail-enders culled out.” 

Coming from Mr. Young, such a statement speaks volumes for the value 
and efticiency of the Herd-testing Scheme organised by the Department of 
Agriculture on the Tweed and Richmond Rivers. 

I am indebted to Mr. A. W. Hinwood, General Secretary of the Tweed- 
Richmond Hei*d-te8ting Council, for details of the yields of the various herds 
entered for the Tweed Agricultural Scxdety’s competition. 

It is worthy of special note that not only in the four winning herds but 
in all those mentioned as leading in their respective districts, pur^^ed sires 
are used hy the owners, Tliose who prefer to use grade-bulls, would do well 
to note this fact. 
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CJow’s NuinlKtr 


1913. 
f March 
April 
May ... 

- June ... 

I .Inly .. 

I August 
L September 


TriK Winning Hekd. 

Bent Five (^ovia. [' 


Worst Five Oows 


Total for Period .. 
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Marcli 
April 
May ... 
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j July .. 

I August 
I September 


Total for Period... 


Dates of Calving { 
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Numbers 37 and 27 are both heifers on first calf. 

Number 37 ha.s lost one-quarter of her udder through barb-wire accident. 

Numbers 32, 33, and 21, through failure to breed for a coimiderable time date of 
last calving), are not yielding up to their usual form. 

♦Number 42 is the best cow in the herd by far. On account of the dry season, .she was 
dried off early. She was duo to calve again at the end of March. 

At, the end of .six months’ lactation period she had yielded { 452^-7 ib* butter 
At the find of eight months’ lactation period slic bad Jed | ^^[^ber 

Computing Imtter at 9 d . per ib. : — 


Ketura of best five cows... 

Return of worst live cows 

The best cow’s return (4 months) 

The low<‘st cow s return (6 months) 


£ 

52 

22 

12 

3 


d. 

2 

2 

H 

0 


* Cow 42 dropped a fine big pair of twins, a bull and a heifer, on 7th April. As her 
last calt was born on 9th May, tins totals 3 calves in 1 1 months, and makes her last 
year’s milking performance all the 'more meritorious. 
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The five best cows averageil 280*86 lb. of butter, which, at 9cl. per lb., was 
equal to £10 10s. 6(1. each for the six months. 

The five lowest avc^ragcMl 120 lb., or £4 10s. each for the sani(* ptunod. 

It would be desirable to see within a few years such dairy stO(ik shows 
held at the various (;entres on th(* Tweed and Richmond where production 
records would form the basis of all judging. This could Ix' done with the 
Herd-testing Associations of the Tweed-Richmond Riv(u*s working in co- 
operation with the various district Agricultural Societies. Each suci^eeding 
year this exhibition could be held at a different centre — Murwillumbah, 
Mullurnbirnby, Baiigalow, and Lismor(‘ taking it in turns. By this means 
there could be inaugurated a series of exhibitions repn^s^mting the North 
Coast as a whole. 

The Herd-t(\sting Council could furnish records of ywdds in milk and butter 
over given pericxls, so that it could be made compulsory for all entries in the 
various classes to be act*ompanied by each animal’s production and that of 
its immediate ancestors — also of its descendants, if any. It would be an 
honour to win a prize in such a show-ring wh(^re judging was based on 
actual facts, not on individual opinions, which are often at varian(*e. 

Such judging as that recommended should he conducted on points — the 
maximum being given for productiveness in milk and butter — constitution, 
type, and general appearan('<* coming next. 

The judging of dairy stock can he summed np in these words of Socrates, 
as reeordefl by Xenophon in Tlie Memorabilia Whatever is good is 
also beautiful in n^gard to purposes for which it is well adapted, and what- 
ev(^r is bad is tlie rever.'^e of beautiful in regard to purposes for which it is 
ill adapt'd.” l^erfonnanne comes l»efore appearance. 

The writ(‘r is indebUxl to Mr. F. Radford, of Lismore, for tb(^ use of the 
photos from which the accoiripanying blocks hav<‘ Unm made. 



Cow No. 42. — Tho property of Mr. J. T. Young, Bangalow. yielded 8,910 lb. milk and 
452'7 Ib. butter in six months. 
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Attractive Rural Homes* 


No. 8.— Mr. James Packham, Garra. 

In the Agricultural Gazette for May, 1912, illustrations were given of a 
house at Manilla, of which it was said the home has more the appearance of 
a suburban villa than of a farmer’s residence as the latter term is too 
commonly understood.” 

At that time Mr. Packham, who has a wheat farm of 360 acres at Cherry 
Hill, Garra, was contemplating the building of a new residence, and con- 
sidered that of all the plans given in the Gazette that of Mr. McDonald, at 
Manilla, most closely conformed to his notions of comfort and attractiveness. 

He, however, decided upon certain minor modifications, and a fair idea of 
the result may be gathered from the illnstratious here given. 



Mr. Jimes Paokhtin’s Residencii at Garra. 


The materials used were cement concrete blocks made on the site, as suit- 
able sand for this purpose was available about a mile distant. The dimen- 
sions of these blocks were 24 in. x 8 in. x 8 in., and the cost was about a 
quarter less than that of bricks, although these could be obtained about 7 
miles away at Molong. 

The internal partitions are of smooth concrete blocks 6 inches thick, 
plastered on the inside. 

Mr. Packham has evidently built with a view to permanence, and his 
eyperience of the house so far fully complies with all his anticipations. 

He may be congratulated on the possession of an attractive, commodious, 
and substiuitially built Lome, which may well serve as an object-lesson to 
other farmers intending lo build. 
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Exports and G>Id Storage* 

H V. JACKSON 

Rabbits and Hares. 

The quantities of rabbits and hares p icked and frozen in Nov South W alew 
during tlie year ending 31st Deecunljer, 1913, were as follow : — 

IiABIUTS. 

January to June, 1913 .. 354,^65 oi^ates. 

July to December, ... . . ... 209,975 ,, 

Total 504,840 crates,^ 

The above Tiurnber of crates equals 13,556,160 single rabbits. 

Hahks. 

January to June, 1913 . . ... ... 26 erates. 

July to December „ . ... . . 80 „ 

'Fotal ... .., ... ... 106 crates. 

The quantity of rabbits and hares exported was 6,910,965 pairs, valinsl at 
£373,633. 

The rabbit and hare skins exported aniount(‘d to the value of £310,691. 

3’he value of frozen rabbits and hares, and of skin^ exported, t(»talled foi 
1913 rhesum of £684,327. 

Fheezint; Works in Operation Packing and Freezing Rabbits. 

Fresh FockI tV: let* Co., Limited, Sydney. 

Metropolitan Ice Co., Limited, Sydney. 

Sydney Ice Skating Hink and Cold Storage. (<‘o, Lnuit<Hl, Sydney. 
Country Fn'czing Co., Limited, Hardeji, Dulibo, Warrigal, Blayiiey, 
Young, (lunnedah, Orange. 

Euiigendore Fretv.ing Co., Limited, Bung(‘ndoj-e 
Braid wood Freezing rjmit(‘d, Braidwood. 

(h’ookwell Fi*ee/ing Co., Lhiiited, Crookwell. 

Dunedoo Refrigerating Co., Limited, Dunedoo. 

Lachlan Freezing Co., Limited, Cowm. 

J. Moore, Camden. 

Mudge<^‘ Fieezing Works (O’Brien Bros.), Mudgee. 

O. *1. Rohr, Wagga. 

Rylstoue Freezing Works, Ry Istone. 

W. White, Limited, Tumut, Cermanton, Cootamundra. 

Wilson tk Flood, Bathurst. 
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Poultry and Eggs. 

Jt is e«tiinated that 476,312 dozen eggs weni li^ld in cool stoivs during 
the season 1913-14. In addition there were also stored 9,802 tins of pulped 
-eggs, of 40 dozen ea(*h, making a total of 868,392 dozen <*ggs held in cool 
r(X)ms. 

The following are the figure.s for the .sixteen yoars ; — 


1898 

11,000 dozen. 

1906-7 

l.")0,3‘22 (lozi'ii 

1899 

... 93,000 

»» 

1907-8 

. 250,000 „ 

1900 

... 96,000 


1908-9 . 

. 505,044 „ 

1901 

. 140,272 


1909 10 . 

. .-ViO.gTG „ 

1902-3 

... 130,524 

fi 

1910-11 . 

. t2(),372 „ 

1903-4 

... 151,128 

It 

1911-12 .. 

504,572 ,, 

1904-5 

... 253,908 

yy 

1912 13 . 

444,<t!)6 „ 

1905 6 

... 288,648 

yy 

1913 M 

. t76,312 ,. 


Estimatkd Live Poultry on Farms and Hohlings of 1 ticiv and upwards. 


EHti mated 


At end of 
Year. 

FowN. 1 

Diiokh , 

(Jeesc. 

TurKe\-*. 

oihti. 

! Number td KjfK’-n 

1 obtained duriuif 



•_ 




1 ^>ar. 

1 

No, 

No. 

No. ! 

No. 

No. i 

(loz. 

1908 

2,721,986 

229,870 

25,631 ! 

173 61 3 

24,514 ' 

11,305,299 

1909 

2,672,385 

257,741 1 

25,878 ' 

224,187 

36 000 

12,096,859 

1910 ; 

3,072,375 

315, .550 

28,980 ! 

244,456 

35,015 

13,204,906 

1911 

3,213,200 

321,400 

26,200 < 

232.50) 

4.600 1 

I 13,637,000 

1912 

3,351,600 

261,100 

23,900 

216,300 

6,01K> 1 

1 13,769,(K)0 


ft will be set'n that from tlie year 1908 to 1912 the poultry on holdings of 
on*' aere and over inert'astsl liy over 660,000 ht‘ad, and eggs l)y over 2,400,000 
dozen, Tlie ineri^ase. it is ladh^ved, lias lx‘en pro[»oitionately large on 
areas undt*r one acre. 

Exports. 

(Quantity of PuoinrcK inspeett‘d midta* tiu* (kanineree Act during 1913. 


Dfscriptioii 

1 Januai> 1o .luno 

Jiih to l>c<‘ein1»e» . 

Total. 


Packages. 

Packages. 

' Packages. 

t-aniied Fruit 

1,853 

2,765 

4,618 

Fruit 

29,616 

72,316 

101,932 

Honey 

137 

29 

1(6 

Jam 

2,168 

2,407 

4,575 

Leather 

6,443 

7,430 

13,873 

Maize 

. .1 61 

1,477 

1,538 

Millet 

..i 34 

23 

57 

Plants 

1 274 

371 

645 

Potatoes . , 

12,401 

10,390 

22.791 

Heeds 

3,128 

3,767 

6,895 

Hares 

. 1 2S.5 i 

1 235 

518 

Rabbits ... 

...1 149,436 

439,872 

' 389,308 


j 205,834 

541,082 

746,916 
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Quantity op Plants inspected under the Quarantine Act (Plants), 

(luring 1913. 

Dfsciiption. 1 January to Jnnf. July to Dt^cfinber. Total. 


Bananas (hunches) 342,357 

Bananas anti Pines (cases) . 9,276 

Fruit (centals) ... .. | 29,345| 

(Jereals, Pulse, and Seeds (centals) 368,198 

Vegetables, Corms, Bulbs (centals) 10,444 

Nuts and Nutmegs (centals) 12,915 

Plants (number) 123,704 


12,375 

21,651 

98,061^ 

127,407 

212,105 

680,303 

30,680 

41,024 

9,709 

22,624 

6,673 

129,277 


Principal Articles exported 1913. 


Animals 

Value. 

£ 

54,098 

Butter 

9S8,U3 

Coal 

1,120,167 

Copper, ingots 

1,977,344 

Fruits — Fresh 

36,206 

Cold 

1,335,763 

Grain — Wheat ... 

2,723,209 

Flour 

509,961 

Lc^ad 

1,639,652 

Leather 

369,210 

Meats- -Beef 

247,934 

Mutton and Lamb 

1,215,878 

Kabbits and Hares 

373,633 

Preserved ... 

575,855 

Oil — C<x;oanut 

85,547 

Or(js — Bpelter, <fec. . . . 

1,211,289 

Silver- Bullion 

310,033 

Skins — Hides 

910,609 

Sheep 

439,525 

Babbit and Har(‘ ... 

310,694 

Other 

612,812 

Tallow 

1,002,076 

Timber 

277,223 

Tin, ingots ... 

407,381 

Wine 

18,718 

Wool 

11,699,858 

Other articles ... 

2,389,971 

Total . . . 

£.32,842,789 
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The Hymcnomycctcs of New South 

Wales. 


.J. B. CLKLAND, M.T)., Principal Government Microbiologisi, and E. CHEEL, 
Botanical Assiatanl, Botanic (rardens 

Most of tho lai*g(‘ flesh}^ or woewh' fungi so coriiinon on tlu* ground or on 
wood in tho autumn belong to tin* order Basidioinycetes. Th(» order is 
divided into two primary groups — the. Hymenoinyc(‘te.s, in which the spore- 
hearing surface (Hymeniiim) is exposed from the first, and the (Tastromycfites, 
ir» which it is enclosed in a continuous membrane, as in the pulf-balls, until 
the Spores are mature. Tln^ Hymenomycetes are again divided up into 
families, according to th(». gr(>sser nature of the structures which support the 
hymenium. following the classification of Massee thest‘ families are as 
follow\s : — 

P\amily AgariAuf^tf ' — Hymenium borne on lamella* or .i;ills. 

Family Pohjporf'tv - fTyineniuiii borne on the inside of tubes or pits. 

Family Uydimcen -Hymenium borne on tin* surface of .spines or warts. 

Family TkaUijthareir — Surface of liymenium smootli : fungus incrusting 
or when erect, tough and dry, or h*ath(MT. 

Family CJararittretr — Hymenium .smooth ; fungus erect, club-sha])ed or 
much branched, tle.shy, and brittle. 

Family TmneUacpa ' — Hymenium smooth , sidistance of fungu.s g<‘iM,tinous 
Nvhen moist, rigid and horny when diy. 

Family Agariciiiese. 

On<‘ of the most difficult of botanical studies is the idtmtification of the 
numerous members of the famil\ of fungi known as the which 

includes our eommon mushroom and most of the large and often showy 
toadstools. For many years the authors of this paper ha\e independently 
paid attention to this group, hut have been much hainj>ered by the difficulties 
attendant on the subject, more especially th(* imperfect desciaptions of many 
Australian species and the paucity of coloured illustrations of the kinds 
indigenous to Australia. To thi.s must he added the fact that most of the 
fleshy forms cannot be preserved in a way whieh gives an adequate idea of 
their original appearance. Full not<*s have to he made at the time of 
collecting, and circumstances often rend<'r these incomplete. Having joined 
forces for mutual assistance, how’^vei, tlu* authors have seriously set to work 
to record as far as possible, by illustration as well as by fh^scription, the 
various species found in this State. As coloured illu.strations will, it is 
1 hoped, prove a feature of this account, and he of .service to agriculturists, 
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nature students, and others whose interest may he arousexl, we take this 
opportunity of appreciating the work of those who have so materially aid(d 
us in our self-imposed task. 

Tn discussing the subject of thes(‘ agarics, it may he, fir.st of all, pointed 
out that there are very important economic aspects to he considered, which 
will receive due weight in these not(\s. Though many kinds may be dismissed 
as b(ung probably neither injurious nor useful to man, their consideration 
must not hastily bt‘ dispimsed with scientifictally, as they may serve a useful 



purpose ni explaining obscure ])ointN in c.onneetion with othe-r forms. As 
regards edible kinds— anfl h(*re many useful and ilelieate additions to tin- 
tahh' are now y)assed by nnbeeded tlie common inushi’oom and its forms 
alone popularly l<no\Mi in tliis State. Pois<»nous and unpleasant kinds may 
easily l>c mistaken for th(‘s(*, and we sluill endeavour to show liow'^ such 
inistak(N can bo avoich^d. Hut tliere are a large nhmlier of otluT edible kinds, 
liiany of which will w(»ll ivpay our attention. In a mimher of instances, the 
general ay^penrance of these does not in the slightest degree suggest tluit th(7 
are Of the* effects of poisonous kinds and some contain v<^ry yiowtTful 

poisons— l)ut few rwords occur in Australia as tvgards man. They may, 
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howev r, explain sorui? um^xjiecteti (leatha in animaLs which, from time to 
time, have come under notice. Jt is at least well that tlic agriculturist 
should have some handy me^ns of reference*, so that in any cast* in which 
such a cause of death may be suspecb^d, h(» may h(* able to refer to figures of 
rtHiorded poisonous species and see whether any of thesii can be found in the 
neighbourhood. Other species play an important ticonomic role, the honey- 
fungus {Armillaria for instance, being a destructi \ e parasite on fruit 

trees. A number of other kinds, by means of their my(;elium (or fungus 
threads), penetrate* timber and destroy it by a process of rotting, the fruiting 
of the fungus occasionally appearing as a crop of toadstools on or ncmr the 
wood. Still other fungi may injuriously affect pastures, as happens with 
some of the “fairy rings,” the mycelium previmting acc(‘ssof water to th(j roots 
of grass, with consecjuent deficiency of growth. These various aspects will be 
dealt with more fully later on. 

With a view to aiding tht* student to study these plants, as well as to 
afford a guide to those who may wish to make use of the edible species, it is 
hoped tliat the accompanying key to the genera, as well as the descriptions of 
species and general information concerning them, will he found of some 
servic(‘ in that d inaction. 

It is known that certain species of the genus Animiitu contain a deadly 
poisonous principle, and that there are also a few^ species of the genera 
Lfftiota and ClitorAfbfi, which, although not so dangerously poisonous as the 
Ainanltan^ may be violently emetic in their action upon some people. Tn 
view' of this knowledge, it therefore becomes an important question how to 
ilistinguish the edible kinds from the poisonous or injurious species. It is 
geiK ‘rally supposes! that the edible kinds an' mushrooms and that the danger- 
ous kinds are toa<lstools, but there is no real distinction bi'twei'ii mushrooms 
and till' so-called toadstools in their general characUu's and structure. 

How to Distinguish the Edible from Poisonous or Deleterious 

Species. 

At tlu' outs<'t, it may he stated that tlu'n' are no hard and fast lines 
<listinguishing the harmless from the hurtful kinds. .Vll tliut can be said in 
geiK'ral is that tlic darkc'r th(' spon's th»* less likeliliood of danger, and the chief 
safeguaril in distinguishing the edible from the j>oisojit)us oi* deleterious 
spticies of aga.i’ics is to becoiiu' acquainted with tin* well-defined b'atures of 
those specii^s already n'cornmended by the workers wjio have irnuh' a special 
study of fungi. Thi'rc is no difficulty in recognising all the licst kinds by 
means of ordinary intelligence and can', and, whi'n onc<^ certain species are 
known by any given peculiarities of structure which distinguish them from all 
others, there is no fi^ar of error, flood kinds have usually a jileasant odour, 
somewhat resembling new meal or a faint scent of anise. Tf a fragment is 
broken off from a freshly-gathi'n'd agaric, and tasted, it should possess an 
agreeable nutty flavour, with no acidity, sharpness, or tingling sensation upon 
the tongue. Those species with a disagreeable odour or sharj> acid taste should 
studiously be voided. 
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The Life History of Agaricinese, 

In studying the Agaricinem it is important to know something about the 
life history of the plants, with their peculiar mode of development and final 
production of a crop of spores for future generations. 

The commencement of life of the mushroom is similar to that of all other 
kinds of fungi, and is developed from a single spore, which is analogous to 
the seed of an ordinary flowering plant, and like it commences growth by 
germination as soon as suitable conditions exist. 

The germ-spore develops a very delicate microscopic filament which bursts 
through the outer coat or covering of the spore, and as soon as a suitable 
substratum or food is found the filament commences to branch and ramify in 
various directions to eventually produce a string or dense weft or mass of 
irregular branching hyphac, forming the mycelium whicli assumes a definite 
-colour according to the particular species. In some species the mycelium is 
white, while in others it is creamy, yellow, or various shades of brown or 
nearly black. 

The individual strands of hyphse are cylindrical, with rounded free ends, 
and are more or Jess interspaced with transverse partitions known as septa. 
Sometimes the hyphss are encrusted with numerous roddike crystals. 

As soon as the mycelium, wliich in reality is the vegetative stage of the 
fungus, reaches its fullest development, it will he seen upon examination that 
there area number of tiny globular or oblong bodies ath'iclied to the strands of 
the mycelial hypha*, or so-called spawn. These are the fruit or spore-bearing 
bodies, which develop very rapidly, and eventually push their way through 
the soil and finally expand into a perfectly developcjd mushroom. 

If one of these is examined during the early stage before^ it reaches tlie 
surface of the ground, it will be fouml that the cap and stalk is protected by 
.a delicate membrane or wrapper-like covering which is torn as the cap 
expands, to disappear altogether in some species, whilst in others there 
are some remnants left on the cap In a few, which have* a thick wrapper- 
like covering, the membrane forms a definite cup at the base of the stalk, 
which is called a volva. In addition to the outer covering there is in manv 
sjwcies an inner membrane which in some cases somewhat resembles a 
cobweb-like veil, while in other genera it forms a thin skin, part of which 
‘ often remains as a ring on the stem, or as a fringe hanging from the margin 
* of the cap or pileus. 

The cap or pileus assumes various sliapes — in some genera somewhat resem- 
bling a hell, while in others it resembles a parasol, or may be deeply impressed, 
inverted, or resupinate in a few. In the centre of the cap is the stem, or in a 
f(*w genera the stem may 1x5 lateral or entirely wanting. On the under side 
of the cap are the gills or lamella?, which radiate from the stem to the edge of 
tlie cap and support the hyroenium or spore-bearing surface. 

The individual spores are borne on slender and delicate microscopic 
r^upports called sterigmata, which are attached to more or less club-shaped 
.cells called hasidia, and when fully matured fall off and appear as a very fine 
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powder, easily seen by the naked eye if the stem is removed from the cap and 
the cap placed gills downwards on a clean sheet of paper. 

If it is required to study the structures of an agaric more minutedy, by 
means of sections, it is of great advantage to harden the material, and the 
following treatment has lieen found to produce good results: — Treat the 
freshly-gathered material for about twenty-four hours with 1 to *5 per cent, 
of chromic acid ; wash with water, and then successively with 50, 70, and 90* 
per cent, methylated spirit ; the tissues will then assume a cartilaginous- 
character, which makes it possible to cut fine sections ; in preparing large 
specimens, it is an advantage to cut them up into pieces of moderate size, so* 
that the reagents may gain more ready access to the internal parts. 

From material thus treated, cut longitudinal sections of the stem, so as 
to include both peripheral and central tissues ; mount in glycerine, and 
examine first with a low-power objective, which will show the whole tissue 
composed of elongatenl septate tubes, known ti.s hyphie, closely interwoven. 

Agarics with Cystidia. 

A number of species of agarics have minute structures known as cystidia. 
These may be seen with an ordinary pocket lens on examination of the gilla 
of CoprinuH atramentarius. 

They are minute bodies, somewhat inflated and quite transparent, and 
project slightly l)eyond the basidia and paraphyses of tht» hymenium. At 
certain stages of development they are particularly interesting, as they have 
a glistening appearance. The function of these bodies is not yet fully 
understood. 

Phosphorescent Agarics. 

In the coastal districts of this State one frequently finds a cluster of agarica 
which give a soft light during the dark nights of April and May. The light 
is quite strong enough to enable one to read the head lines of an ordinary 
newspaper. The most familiar species of this kind is Pleurotiis candescens^ 
It is a large fleshy agaric, with a slimy concave surface, and is usually found 
at the base of eucalyptus trees, and may be seen at a considerable distance 
during a dark night. 

Many theories have been advanced as to the cause of this luminosity.* 

Preserration of Agarics. 

Owing to the fleshy nature of agarics, it is somewhat ditficult to preserve 
the specimens in herbaria, so as to show their shape as they are found 
in nature. Several species are deliquescent and, unless collected in their 
very early stage, collapse before the collector can reach home. 

In such cases all frail or deliquescent species are best preserved in an 
alcohol-formalin mixture, containing 4 per cent, of formalin. 

* See MoAlpine, Proo. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xxv (1900), p. 648 j and Baker, Proo. 
Lin. Soc. N.S.W. (1809), p. 446 ; Drummond in Hook. Joum, Bot., 1842-43 ; Zopf., Die 
Pile, page 196 (1890). 
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'To pre|)ai*e specimens of the tougher kinds for the herbarium, the 
following method is recommended : — 

Take a sharp knife with a thin blade, and cut an agaric perpendicularly 
from the cap downwards, right through the centre of the stem ; then a second 
*cut will remove a thin section. Place this on ordinary folded herbarium 
paper, and pla«;e between blotting-paper to soak up the moisture. Very 
little pressure is needed, and care is required when changing the paper, so as 
to prevent the sections from moving from the paper. 

When the specimen is dry, it will be noted that an impression is made 
on the paper. This can be outlined with a pencil on removal of the speci- 
men, so that a general idea is given of the shape of the living plant, in 
addition to the retention of the dried specimen itself. If the speciimen 
adheres closely to the paper, it is best not to interfere wi^h it, but to leave it 
there. 

From the remainder of the specimens not cut up into sections, the gills can 
be carefully removed and dried in the sun without pressure, and then put 
into packets for microscopic examination. The other portions can also be 
preserved, if necessary ; but careful notes as to the length, thickness, oi* other 
particulars — such as scales, colour, &c. — should be made. 

We have ourselves had considerable suc(‘Oss in retaining the shape and 
coloCr of many fleshy kinds by rapidly drying them in an incubator, such as 
that used for bacteriological purposes or one used for raising chickens. In 
moist weather, proximity to a fire aids the drying proct^ss. 

Spore Prints. 

It is advisable to secure spore prints of as many species as possible, and 
these may be obtained by placing th(* specimens, gills downwards, on white 
or black paper, according to the coloui* of the spores. 

A Systematic Key. 

In the following key an attcmipt has been mad(‘ to define the most con- 
spicuous and permanent characters of eacdi genus so as to enable the 
beginner to distinguish the numerous forms, and place a given specimen in its 
proper systemath? position. Tips can only be done by carefully examining 
the structure of the stern, gills, and <;ap, and carefully noting the colour of 
the spores, which usually impart the same colour to the gills. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the colour of the gills in some 
species is changeable. Thus, fov example, in the common or true mushroom, 
Pnalliota camppstris, it will be noted that in tin? early stage the gills are 
white, then pink, and finally turn a rich purplish-brown when they are 
properly mature. In the same way we find that the gills of the ‘^shaggy 
mane ” {Coprinm comati^) are w^hite at first, then pinkish, and finally turn 
black, and then are deliquescent, 

Jt will be gathered from these two examples quoted, that the specimens 
must be examined when they are fully matured, and when one becomes 
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familiar with the characters in the different stagen of development there 
should be no difficulty in placing them in their proper sections or genera. 
It will require some experience to be able to work out the numerous species, 
esf^ecially those that are not common, but there should be no difficulty in 
fixing those that are most common, by examining them for secondary 
characters, and comparing them with the descriptions given in the text. 

The colour of the spores forms a primary basis for classification, by which 
the species may be divided into five distinct classes or series. In most cases 
the colour of the gills is the same as that of the spores, but in a few instances 
it is advisable to remove the cap from the stalk and lay the gills downwards 
on the papei*, when an impression of the gills may be obtained, and the colour 
of the spores may b<* seen and noted. 

Family Agaricinem, Massee. 

Section A. — Leuco8por(B, Mass, (wbito-spore section). 

Spoi'es white or very slightly tinted. Gills in most species white at 
maturity ; in many species, however, the gills are from the first, or at some 
stage of flevelopmcnt, grey, yellow, rusty, <fec., but these tints are not due, as 
in other sections, to the colour of the spores. Microscopic examination, or a 
spore- print, will reveal the true colour of the spores. 

8rB8BCTiON I.— Stem central. 

I^lant fleshy. 

(a) Cap sepitrable, and not coales<*ent with the stem. 


Volva and ring present 

(1) 

Amanita, 

Volva present but no ring ... 

(^) 

A manitopsis. 

Ring pn^sent but no volva ... 

(3) 

Lepiota, 

Volva and ring both absent... 

(4) 

Sihulzeria ^ 

(6) Cap and stem homogeneous, and conffuc^nt 



with each other. 



Ring present ... 

(S) 

A r miliaria. 

Ring absent, gills membranaceous, sinuate... 

(6) 

TrirJtoloma. 

Gills decurrent 

( 7 ) 

Clitocyhe, 

Gills decurrent with swollen edges ... 

(8) 

Cantharellus^ 

Gills adnate. Parasitic on othcir agarics ... 

( 3 ) 

Nyctalis. 

Gills adnate, not parasitic ; substance milky 

(10) 

Lactarius. 

Substance rigid, brittle, not milky ... 

(11) 

Russula, 

Substance waxy, not membranaceous 

(12) 

Jlyyropho 

(r) Cap and stem hett^rogcneoiis, but confluent. 



Gills adnate, margin incurved 

(13) 

Collybia, 

(Rlls simple ; whole plant tough, coriaceous 

(14) 

MaraAniiufi. 

Gills adnate, margin straight, substance mon' 



or less with j>ale leddish juice or milky . . . 

(lo) 

Jfyeena, 

Gills deeurrent 

(16) 

Omphalia. 

Plant membranaceous. 



GilM free. No ring or volva 

( 17 ) 

Kiaiula. 
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Subsection II. — Stem eccentric, latei-al or none. 

Plant fleshy (1^) Pleurotus, 

Plant coiiaceous, corky or woody, persistent, rigid 

when dry. Gills toothed .. . ... ... 0-^) Lentinus, 

Gills not toothed ... ... ... •“ (20) Panus» 

Gills branched ... ... ... .*• (21) Xerotus* 

Gills channelled longitudinally, or crisped ... (22) Trogia, 

Gills splitting longitudinally ... ... (23) Schizophyllum* 

Gills anastomosing ... ... ... ... (24) Lenzites, 

Section B. — Bhodoaporce, Mass, (rosy spore section). 

Spores rose, pink, or salmon-pink coloured in the mass. Gills salmon-pink 
or rosy at maturity. In some species the gills are pale rose at an early stage, 
but become dark purple later. 

Subsection I. — Stem central. 

(a) Cap discrete from the stein. 

Volva and ring present ... ... ... (2.^>) Metraria, 

Volva present, but no ring ... ... ... (26) Volvaria, 

Volva absent, but ring present ... ... (27) Annularia. 

Volva and ring loth absent ... ... ... (28) Pluteus, 

{b) Cap and stem homogeneous and confluent. 

Ring and veil absent, gills sinuate ... ... (29) Enioloma, 

Ring and veil absent, gills decurrent ... (30) Clitopilua, 

(c) Cap and stem heterogeneous. 

Gills free, margin of pileus incurved when 

young ... ... ... ... ... (31) L^ptonia. 

Gills free, margin of pileus straight when 

young ... ... ... ... (32) Nolanea. 

Gills decurrent ... ... ... ... (33) Eccilia. 

Subsection II. — Stem eccentric, lateral or noiu' ... (34) (jlaxtdopus. 

Section C. — Ochroaporca, Mass, (ochre or yellowish spore 
section). 

Spores pale or dark ochre to yellow or orange, clay or yellowish-brown 
-coloured in the mass. Gills dingy, ochraceous, brownish or ferruginous ; no 
iiint of purple present. 

Subsection T. — Stem central. 

(a) Cap discrete from the stem. 

Volva present, no ring ... ... ... (35) Locellmia, 

Volva and ring both absent (36) Pluteolus. 

ib) Cap and stem homogeneous. 

Ring present, usually growing on stumps 

and not on ground (37) Pholiota, 

Ring veil-like, cobwebby (38) Cortinarius. 

Veil absent, gills decurrent ... ... ... (39) Paxillus. 

Gills sinuate, cap smooth or viscid , ... (40) Hebeloma, 
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Gilk sinuate, cap fibrillose or silky (41) Inocyhe, 

Gills adnate, more or less decurrent, or 

rarely free (42) Flammula.- 

(c) Cap and stem heterogeneous. 

Gills adnate, deliquescent ... (43) Bolbitiua, 

Gills adnate, margin of cap incurved ... (44) Naucoria^ 

Gills adnate, margin of cap straight ... (45) Galera, 

Gills decurrent (46) Tuharia, 

SuBSBCfTiON II. — Stem eccentric (47) Crepidolua. 

Section D. — Jorpht/roaporea, Mass, (purple-brown spore 
section). 

Spores tinged with purple, or purplish-brown in the mass ; gills blackish 
or brownish, with a tinge of purjde at maturity. 

Subsection I. — Stem central. 

(a) Cap discrete from the stem. 

Volva and ring present ... ... ... (48) Chitoniella, 

Volva present, but no ring ... ... ... (49) Chitonia. 

Volva absent, ring present ... (50) Agaricua 

(Psalliota)^ 

Volva and ring both absent ... ... ... (51) Pihaace. 

{h) Cap and stem homogenous. 

King present ... ... ... ... ... (52) Stropharia. 

King absent. 

Gills sinuate ... ... ... ... ... (53) Ilypholoma^ 

Gills decurrcnt ... ... ... ... (54) Deconia, 

Gills adnate or (Micasionally free, margin of 

pileus incurved when young, stem tough (55) Psilocybe. 
Margin of pileus straight when young, stem 

fragile ... ... ... ... ... (56) Pnathyra, 

Section E. — Copriuece (black spore section). 

Spores black, or nearly so ; gills black or dark-gray, and speckled with the? 
black spores ; no tinge of purple at maturity. 

Subsection I. — Cap discrete from the stem. 

Cap and gills fugaceou.s, dissolving into an 
inky fluid. 

King present or absent (57) Coprinus, 

Subsection TI. — Cap and stem homogeneous. 

Ring present ... ... ... ... ... (58) Anellaria, 

Ring absent. 

Gills decurrent ... ... ... ... (59) Gomphidius-^ 

Gills adnate or free, pileus not striate ... (60) Panaolns, 

Cap thin, distinctly striate, gills gray-black, 

no ring or veil fragments present ... (61) P§athyrella^ 

{To be continued,) 
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Official Milk and Butter Records. 

M. A. O’CALLAOHAK. 

In the following lists the records of further pure bred cattle, numl>t‘ring 
thirty, are given. Up to date the records of two hundred cattle have Ix^en 
published, so that information which should enable br(»eders of dairy cattle 
to select bulls suitable for improving their st(K;k is gradually being 
accumulated. 

Users of Jersey bulls are in a l>etter position to make selections than other 
breieders owing to the large nuralx^r of Jerseys whi(di have been tested. 
This should all go towards enabling the users of Jersey bulls to get l^etter 
milking results in the near future, because it is through the bulls, as a 
general rul(‘, that cows obtain their milk and butter producing 
characteristics. 

There are no sensational tests published this month, but the yi(‘ld of Miss 
Walker’s Jersey cow*, Alacrity, is a first-class performance — 4f)4 11). of button* 
for 273 days, and a yield of 1 J lb. of butter on the last day of tin* test, aie 
figures sufficiently gocxl to attract the attention of Jersey breeders in any 
country. Like many large yielders. Alacrity’s pedigree is a short on(% whi(;h 
is rather a pit}’. Sh(‘ is, however, a jmre cow registered in the Australian 
Jersey Herd Book. 

The next best performance is that of Brighton Zingara, tlie projKU’ty of 
Mr. C. 11. G. MacDonald, of Ingleburn. As may be seen from the tabl(*s^ 
this cow* produced 429 lb. of butter during tin' nine montlis’ test, and on the 
last day of the test gave 1*37 lb. of butter. This cow* is by the old (•ham})ion 
bull Brighton King (imp.), a sire that comes of a noted milk and buttm* 
.strain. 

Another very good performainie is that of the heifer, Maitland’s Neatmvss, 
owned by Mr. < ), H. Gollan. She was a month shoi t of tw'o years when she 
began the test, and she gave 333 lb. of butter during the nine months, and 
showed a production of 1*21 lb. of butter on the last day of the test, 
admittedly a very nice performan(;e for a young Indfer on lit'r first calf. 

Cows Tested under the United Dairy-cattle Breeders* Herd-testing: 
Scheme for periods of 273 days. 

Records of Miss E C. Walker’s Jersey herd at “ Yaralla,” Concord. 


i 

Name of Cow 

at 

bevrinning 
of tent 

! 

Date of last Cah in^. j 

1 

Total 

Milk. 

Total 

Rutter 

1 Yield on la8t day ot 
j t«8t. 

1 

j Milk. 

1 

f 

1 Butter. 

1 


! Years. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

I 

lb. 

Flenr de Boia 

! 3 

3 Mar., 1913.. 

4.659 

260 

1 14-SO 

*92 

Euttts Queen 

> 2 

31 „ .1 

5,63:1 

280 

14*25 

*76 

Alacrity 

7 

12 July, ,, . 

8,863 

464 

27*50 

1 55 
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Kecobds of Messrs. J. and H. Anderson’s Jersey herd at Gladstone, 

Macleay River. 


Name of Oow. 


Egyptian Lass 
Petersham 


A9:cat 
beginning 
of tc«t. 

iMiie of taKt Cft]vin{( 

' 

Total 

Milk. 

Total 

Blitter. 

Years. 


1 

lb. 

11). 

6 

‘20 Oct., 1912... 

5, .>30 

262 

4 

30 Sept., „ .. 

4,231 

236 


Yield on last day of 
test. 


Milk. 


Butter. 


lb. 

1200 

8'00 


lb. 

*65 

•57 


Records of Mr. F. G. Flowers Jersey herd at Hinna Burra. 







Yield on last day of 

Name of Coa . 

Age at 
beginning 
of test. 

1 

0 

1 

5 

'Jotal 

Milk. 

Total 

Butler 

levit. 


Milk 1 

Rutter. 







Years. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb, : 

lb. 

Daphne 

4 

30 Mur., 1913.. 

1 3,r>44 

205 

6f)0 ' 

•40 

Madeline 

G 

25 

i 4,793 

234 

7*50 

33 

Honeycomb 

6 

1 April, ,, 

1 4,417 

225 

6-60 I 

'30 

Ginger 111 

6 

30 Mar., ,, 

j 3,3('l 

202 

6*00 

•33 

Favourite 

6 

24 July, „ 

1 4,708 

249 

16 00 : 

102 

Princess 

6 

9 „ „ 

1 

j 4,305 

243 

12*50 1 

'85 

Records of Mr. <). 

H. (iol Ian’s J<n*sey Iterd at Wood burn. 









: 

Yield on last day of 

Name Cow 

Age at 
l>eginntng 
of test. 

\m 

L' of laal 

Cah ing 

Total 

Milk 

' Total 
lliitlfi. 

Tost. 








Milk 

Rutter, 


Years. 




lb. 

' lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

iiJilver Bowl 

5 

31 

Jan.. 

1913 

4,938 

1 264 

ISftO 

*81 

Constance 

i 

8 

Nov., 

1912 . 

4,936 

* 265 

4 if) 

•36 

Lady Primrose ... 

6 

27 

Mav, 

1913 

6,127 

i .115 

nas 

*87 

Keilor 

7 

25 

J, 


4,588 

i 218 

900 

'47 

Ruby 

6 

29 



5,264 

i 330 

ur>o 

105 

Adeline ... 

6 

2 

June, 


•>, 1 58 

1 -284 

17 00 

•84 

Pastime 

3 

1 

Joly, 

♦ > 

3,606 

1 204 

900 

•56 

Canary’s Annie Laurie.. 

3^ 

9 

>> 

>» ■ i 

; 4,570 

1 270 

14*00 

•95 

Crystal 

3 years 

14 

June, 

,, ... 

1 4.026 

1 226 

12*50 

•90 

10 m’ths 





i 



Canary’s J uanita 

2i 

17 

»« 

»» • • 

4,238 

; 229 

J5-(K) 

•85 

Maitland’s Neatness ... 

1 year 

8 

July, 

,, .. 

5.581 

I 333 

i 18-50 

i 1-24 


11 m’ths 




! 


1 

Olive 

7 

22 

,1 

i 

, , ... 

5,873 

1 325 

18*00 , 

1 1*18 

Mayoress 

3 

10 


»» ■ 

3.310 

! 228 ! 

9 00 1 

1 -58 

Quicksilver 

8 

7 


,, 

5,098 

i 249 

11*25 I 

I *73 

Thelma of Melrose 111 . . . 

n 

9 

Aug,, 

,, 

3,541 

1 234 

n 00 

1 *81 

Canary’s Beauty 

5 

3 

9f 

ft 

5,551 

1 289 

16*60 

•92 

Optician’s Brighton 






t 

j ‘il2 

1 ! 

i 7*00 i 

' j 

•51 

Countess.. 1 

7 

21 

July, 

,, ... 

3,237 



Recomb ^ Mr. c. E. G. MacDonald’s Jersey herd at 


Nitme of Cow. 


I Am At 

I bei^atiini^ 


ToUl 

Total 

Yield ou lost <lw of 
Test. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Milk, j 

Butter. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

7,660 

429 

1900 

107 

6,717 

368 

1760 

•99 


Bdghton Zingara ... 8 14 May 

Maatland’a III ... 8 5 ,, 


Mosquito Destruction on the North Coast. 

ATtBNTioK has again been directed to the prevalence of mosquitoes on the* 
North Coast, and statements have been made that they are now fairly 
troublesome where none ever existed previously. It was suggested that an 
officer of the l>epartment should be sent up for a considerable time, even a 
year, to study the origin and habits of the pests, and endeavour to find some^ 
means of pre%enting their spread. The matter is all the more important 
from a stock-owner’s point of view, inasmuch as stock are tormented, and,s 
in some cases, young pigs have been killed by the mosquitoes. Mr. Froggatt, . 
Qovemment Entomologist, reported in the following terms : — 

In oonnsction M*ith this matter, I beg to state that there would be no necessity to 
send anyone to the infeeted districts to study the habits of the mosquito. The destruc- 
tion of the mosquito is a matter dependmg on the amount of money available for the 
purpose ; although it could be done, the work would be very expensive, as it would 
necessitate the destruction of the breeiling grounds of the mosquitoes in the large 
nwampy area around Lower Southgate and Harwood It would require the united action 
of the residents, and the expenditure of some thousands of pounds in ditching, draining, 
and filling up places, or, where the expense of drammg is too costly, treating them wiSi 
oil. 

In the latest re^rt from the State of New Jersey, U S. A., where conditions somewhat 
similar to those ootsining on the Clarence River are found, the salt marsh-work tn 1912 
cost £5,000, for which 6,197 acres were drained, and 1,036,180 feet of ditobing were cut 
during the operations. The marsh lands in fmestion are along the coast, near mshionable 
watering places for the residents of New York, and the expenditure, therefore, paya 
the land-owners. 


In the open swamps and stagnant ponds, the only effective course open is to drain and- 
fill them up, and where they are close to houses, to treat with kerosene. Gold-fish amf 
top minnows can be placed in small ponds and in any deep water, but if placed in 
shallow swamps, retreat ponds should be cut at the deepest points, mto which the small 
fish can retire as the shallow water dries back. Mosquito larvite ate soon cleared out of 
water by fish and carnivorous insects, 

Tftie money in the United States is raised in each mosquito-infested county of a 
SMe, and an inspector is appointed to see the work carried out. The State BntomolOt 
gist ^ts only as an adviser to the local committees. Some such method would have to 
be adopted m mosquito-infested areas in New South Walesa 
The destruction of the local house or farm mosquito is another matter, and this locat 
pest could be very much reduced if each householder were to make himself a lanitaky 
msp^tor of hiB own preroisSs, and provide no harbour for mosquito larv®. If all water 
tanks and tubs are screened with wire gauze, so that mosquitoes that may batch 
them are prev^ted from escaping, and every small tin, tub, bucket, and water-iuir ia 
mosquitoes will not breed about the house. An old lam tin 
containing a pint of ram water can breed enough mosquitoes to annoy a Whola 
household. Therefore, no empty tins, broken jars, old buckets, or anything that Will 
hold water should be left about the house or on rubbish heaps. It miimt be interssHnr 
to note that the first thing they do in the West Indies when few 

out, IS to send an anti-mosquito brigade out with carts and dravs to aather un and 
nr else send out to sea, every old tin in which mosquitoes could brew. ^ 
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Tlic Pf icidy Pears of Interest to Australians. 


J. H. MAIDEN, 

Oovernment Botanist of New South Wales, and Director of the Botanic Oardensy 

Sydney, 

No. ll.-^noenskndl Prickly Pear A (Opu^uia sp,). 

I DO not know' the botanical name of this spepieH, although I hare 
^endeavoured to obtain it. For some years past American botanists have 
been giving especial attention to the peculiarly American genus Opuntia, and 
we have recently had such a flood of new species that it is often di^cult, in 
the absence of living specimens of the types, to identify them. It may be 
borne in mind that the dried herbarium specimens, so useful in ordinary 
plants, are of very little use in the case of succulent ones like these, while 
igood coloured plai^i except of the commonest species, are very rare indeed. 

As 1 am not absolutely certain of the botanical name in this case, I think 
it better to simply call it Queensland Prickly Pear A/* and when we learn 
its botanical name it can easily be added. If I were to put a botanical name 
with a query mark some people might omit the query. 

Verncusulanr Name , — In Queensland it goes by the name of Red Mexican'* 
4(in comparison with another), but we had better wait to see what tha 
botanical name is before we recommend any vernacular name for adoption, 

I do not know its botanical name, it is obvious I cannot 
«tate its original habitat. It is moderately abundant in Queensland, and I 
fhave received it from Bookhampton, also from Gracemere and Westwoodi 
7 and SI miles, respectively, w’est of Rot‘khampton. Mr. Temple Clerk 
informs me that it also occurs at Hagen’s Hill and Dingo. 

(No Opunfia is indigenous to Australia,) 

Moiia^ical 4^ni<y,«^Comparison of the ripe fruit, and examination of the 
^clusteia of brownish-golden spinules on the bud and flower remind us 
Opwn:tia Fwu^lndiea (see this Gazette tor January, 1913, p. 49), but the 
fruit section and the profusion of white spines justify us in looking upon it 
m distinct species. 

It has been suggested that it may be identical with Tuna Leonora^ 
^referred to in *«The Tuna as food for man ” (Griffiths and Hare), I7.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin No. llfl 
^1907), p, 58, and Tuna as a food for man,” by the same authors, 

Bulletin No. 64, New Mexico, p. 68. 

But our Queensland Priokly Pear A” can hardly be described m 
Joints deep dark green .... flowers orange, with greenish filaments 
. ^ . fruit almost gbbular, deep dull red , , . . rind of medium 

thickness,” Sfor can it be said **This tuna is small,” this one being mth^ 

Aatge, 

It hM a gseyiah or whitish sqgypearance. 
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Fruit . — Its 8i*e and appearance is indicated by the plate ; it is palatable,, 
and the photographs show in what profusion it is prodiiceci. 

It ifs a PesL — Note the large size of the joints leaves the profusion of 
powerful spines, the comparatively great height of the plant, the width of 
the clumps being as much as 40 feet It is spreading, and should be checked ; 
at the same time its aggressiveness is not comparable with that of the Pest- 
Pear. 

lUustratioBB. 

The coloured plate was drawn from a specimen received originally fi*om Westwood, 
and which flowered in the Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

The accompanying photographs, by Mr. A. Temple Clerk, are from Westwood, near 
Rockhampton, Queensumd. 

(1) Growing along a fence. 

(2) Growing through a Rurrajong tree. 


Tmk Export op New South Wales Cheese 
TO London. 

The Minister of Agriculture is in receipt of the following communication 
from the Agent-General in London, concerning a recent consignment of 
cheese from this State ; — 

The lot carried well, and is regarded by the trade as of good commercial quality, but 
lacking in the flavour and texture common to Canadian brands. A proj^rtion of the con- 
signment was made up of loaf cheese with eight to the crate, and the oalance of four to 
the crate. Neither of these sizes is desired % the Euglish trade, owing to the losses 
which follow their disposal over the counter, and, as there appears every prospect of a 
<ievelopment in the demand for Australian cheese, consideration should be given to the 
question of weights, which are required to be between 80 lb. and 70 lb. per cheese, with 
two ill a crate. 

1 would further suggest that the crates be left more open to allow of a better circula- 
tion of air during transport. 

It would appear that the original intention of the maker of this cheese was to market 
the product locally, for had it l>een purposely made for export to England some altera- 
tion in the process of manufacture would have been necessary, apart from the question 
of weights. Before cheese is ready for export it should be thoroughly set — that is to 
say, It should not be too green, otherwise a serious check in ripening may result in the 
ship’s chamber, more particularly if the temperature be too low. 

On the whole, the flavour of this cheese was clean and free from fodder or other^ 
objectionable taints. Mellowness, which is a valued feature of British and Canadian 
Cheddars, was lacking, and its place was, in imme oases, taken by a sharpness which does 
not appeal to the taste of the English consumer. As a mild cheese is required for this 
market, a low acidity in manufacture is necessary, and precautions in the treatment of 
the milk and the ripening of the cheese wUl need to be taken. 

Tlic texture was inclined to be loose, open, and dry, instead of close and silky, and 
the remedy for this is in the hands of the maker. The colour was quite satisfactoiy, and 
with the suggested attention to future lots intended for export a good market may be 
safely anticipated for some considerable time. The prices realised lor the consignment 
wer<j from f>4s. to 848. 8d. per cwt. for the large sizes, but no sales have yet been made 
of the small sizes. 
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Second North G)ast Egg-laying 
G)mpctition» 

Grafton Experiment Farm. 


A, H. HAYWOOD, Manager, and M. L. MYERS, Registrar, Grafton Experiment Karm, 

Tife second of the North Coast Egg-laying Competitions concluded on 31yt 
March, after running the full period of twelve months. As tliis was really 
the first competition here to cover a whole year, the rules had to he amended 
in several respects from those which governed the first competition, which 
ran for nine months only. In view of this, it has b«en deemed advisable to 
repi int the rules, and these have therefore Imen incorporated latc'r on in the 
report. 

During the earlier months of the competition tlie )>irds were under tlie 
of Mr. J. Young, as poultryman, and consequent iqxm his jesiguation. 
Ml. J). S. Thompson, late Poultry Expert at the Hawkesburv Agrieultural 
College, was transferred to this Farm and placed in charge of the poultry 
K(*ction. In the interval the work was carried on with temporary labour. 

Observations. 

'Flu* competing birds were drawn from the Clarence, Kichmond, and 
Tweed di^tri<-ts, and when the records are compared wdtli otlun* competitions 
whose managements accept entries from all over their State an<l also take 
interstate entries, it will be^ found tlial our results are most iMicouragiug. 
An average of 190 eggs per bird, with a net value of 10s. 8d. cacli over cost 
of food, (h^nonstratos what it is possible to attain under local condithms, and 
for("shadow8 a bright futun^ for the industry. 

Size of Leghorns. 

Laying competitions in general have shown that there is a tendency to 
rcducticm in size in all the breeds participating, particularly in M’hite 
J^eghorns. Itapj^iears that tin* diminution in size is attributable to incorrect 
breixling and selection, and to some extent to too early laying. No doubt 
some breeders are prone to sacrifice size, conformation, and constitution in 
favour of laying qualities alone, and it is advised that the standard of the 
White Leghorn sliould he maintained. The standard of ^Yhite Leghorn pullets 
7 months ohl, according to th(» Qoveniment Poultry Expert, sliould be not 
less than 3.1 lb. weight, and it is jmssible that this standard will be adopted 
in future competitions, and all birds not attaining thereto will b< rejected. 
Intending competitors for next year w-ould do w^ell to bear this in rnind, and 
to noU‘ that seventeen perns in tlm competition now' under re^dew^ would hayi 
been rejected, including the winning i»fm, had such a standard then been jn 
operation, 
c 
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System of Feediag. 

The general system of feeding has been the same as in the first competition. 
The morning mash was one part bran to three parts pollard, mixed hot in the 
winter and cold in the summer. Twice each week bullock’s liver and the 
soup therefrom was added. The evening ration consisted of wheat and 
cracked maize, the maize being increased and the wheat being decreased 
proportionately in cold weather. The quantity given to each pen would 
approximate U pints. Chaffed green hicerne was fed at midday, with rape 
occasionally. Ground oyst(u*-shell grit wa.^ always available. Water was 
renewod twice daily in hot weather and the water vessels sw'abbed out daily. 
Magnesium sulphate (Epsom salts) was freely used during the hot weather, 
and Douglas mixture during the moulting season. 


Marketing. 

The high price obtained for the competition eggs, under improved marketing 
conditions, has drawn general attention to what most jmxlucers were losing, 
and it is satisfactory to note that many lo(‘al farmers are taking more care 
in this direction with results pleasing and profitable to themselves. 

Committee of Management. 

A. H. Haywood, Manager, Grafton Experiment Farm. 

J. Hadlington, Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture. 

D. S. Thompson, Poultry Instructor, Grafton Experiment Farm. 

M. L. Myers, Registrar, Grafton Experiment Farm, to act as secretary. 

E. E. Crispin, H. G. McKittrick, and A. C. Crouch, representing the 

Clarence Pastoral and Agricultural Society. 

Q. Wingfield, representing the Ulmari*a Agricultural Society. 

F. W. CoLLisoN, lepresenting the Lower Clarence Agricultural Sofdety. 


Competition Rules. 

1. The Second Competition to extend over the period from Ist April, 1913, to31et 
March, 1914, inolusive. Competitors to deliver their birds at the Grafton Experiment 
Farm at least fourteen days prior to 31st March, 1914. 

2. Each pen to consist of six pure-bred pullets, not less than 7 months nor more 
than 12 months old on Ist April, 1913. 

3. All birds to he bred by, and to be the property of, the competitor. 

4. The poultrymau is empowered to reject any bird or birds that he does not consider 
of correct age. Any reject^ bird must be replaced by the competitor with another bird 
of suitable age. 

5. Upon the birds being accepted by the poultryman as being of suitable age, ko 
protest will be entertained upon that point. 

6. Any bird found to be suffering from an infectious or contagious disease, when 
delivered at the farm, to be rejected, and replaced by the competitor. 
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7. The poultryman shall reject any bird on arrival that is not a fair specimen of the 
breed entered, and such bird must be replaced. 

R. One wing of each pullet must be cut before forwarding to the farm. The wing will 
be kept cut during the currency of the competition. 

9. In the event of a bird dying, becoming diseased, incapacitated from laying, or 
developing vicious habits (such as egg-cating or feat her- eat mg), the competitor roust 
replace it with another of the same age and breed, upon being notified. In the event of 
the owner failing to replace such bird within fourteen days of being notified, the farm 
authorities are empowered to do so. 

10. All eggs to become the property of the Department of Agricailture. 

11. Kggs under l.J oz. in weight or soft-shelled not to be counted. 

12. Any pen, the eggs from wdiich do not attain an average weight of 24 oz. per 
dozim l>efore the expiration of the first tour months of the competition, to be ineligible 
for a prize. 

J;h The competition to be decided by the total number of eggs laiil by each pen 
(subject to Rules II and 12). 

14, The market value of eggs from each pen to he recorded. 

1.*). Records to be kept of the total quantities of the various food consumed, and the 
average cost per head. 

16. No competitor shall M'ithdraw any bird until the termination of the competition. 

17. (Jertificates to be issued to all pens laying 1,150 eggs during the competition. 

18. Any competitor violating or failing to conform to these legulations will be subject 
to such disipialification as the Committee may think fit. 

19. All prize money to be paid a fortnight after the termination of the period for which 
it w'as won, provided no protest bo entered in the meantime. 

20. The Committee’s decision in all cases of dispute to he final. 

21. Kvery competitor shall forward the manager of the Clrafton Experiment Farm 
an entrance fee of £l on allotment of pen, otherwise the birds wfill not be accepted. 
8ach fees to be devottnl to the prize fund. 

22. Competitors wdll be limited to those residing wfitbin the North Coast District, 
from the Manning River to the Queensland bi»riler, inclusive. 


Expenditure. 

Maize aiul green feed were grown on the Farm, and charged up at actual 
values. All other suiiplies were purchased, mainly in the Sydney market. 

Including freight charges, the actual average cost throughout the corapeth 
tion for the various foods works out as folkiws : — 

Pollard, Is. 2|^d. per bushel ; bran, Is. 2|d. per bushel ; wheat, 4h. 2Jd, 
per bushel ; livers and shins, 4d. and 6d. etich respectively ; oyster-shell grit, 
48. 9d. per cwt. 

The maize was charged at 3s. 5|d. per bushel, being the average price of 
prime Kiver maize on the 8yd ney market, less 8d. per bushel, cost of market- 
ing. A value of lOs. per tf>n was set down for green lucerne an<l rape. 

At the above rates, the cost of feeding works out as follows : — Wheat, 
£12 lls. 8d.; maize, £25 Is. ; pollard, £18 14s. lOd. ; bran, £4 IBs. 7d. ; 
livers, <kc., £4 6s. 8d. ; green feed, £3 10s. ; shell grit, £1 8s. 6dj — total, 
£70 lls. 3d. Jhe average cost of feed per hen was thus 6s. 1 Id. for the twelve 
months. 
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Revenue. 

All were sold, on commission, through Sussex -street merchants. 

Deducting all shipping, cartag(', and selling charges, the returns gave a net 
result of £180 158. lOd., being the actual cash value on the Farm. Tina 
gives a return of 17s. 8d. }}ev hen for the twelve months. 

After deducting the cost of feeding, the return shows £110 4s. 7d., or 
lOs. 9d. per hen, to cover cost of labour and interest on capital invested. 


Table showing Number of Eggs sold and Average Net Price realised. 


Month. 

\ Number 
' of E«:gH 

Avera«:e 

Net Price 

Month. 

Number 
! of Eifjjs 

Avemjfe 

Net PrIcT 


Sold. 

realised. 

1 

Sold. 

realised. 


: dozen. 

8. d. 

1 

1 

dozen. 

H. d. 

April 

.. ' 96 

1 m 

[ October ... 

372 

0 9 

May 

. 1 240 

1 io| 

j Nov^ember 

324 

0 94* 

June 

. ; 168 

1 9 

December 

276 

1 9 

July 

. 1 276 

i 1 

January ... 

312 

1 0^ 

August 

34« 

0 lOi 

B'ebruary 

22s 

1 *b 

September 

..j 384 

0 9i 

March . . . 

192 

1 7 


1'his represents an actual value, on th(J Farm, of Is. J -jd. per dozen over the 
whole twelve mouths. 


Breakages in Transit. 

Out of ninety-five consignments, bretikages were repoi tcnl in fifty-three. 
These ranged from a (juarter of a dozen to three dozen, but the general average 
was about half a dozen. We do not appear to liave got much further ahead 
in this respect. 

The Prize List. 

1. (ireatest Number of Kggs. — J. 1). S. H. Moreton, £4. 2. 1). McPhee, £S. 

3. Mrs. 1^. K. Hatterslcy, £‘2, 4. W. E Hutters, £l lOs 5. E. E. Crispin, £1. (> E. 

A. Trevitt, 10s. 

2. Winter Test. 1. 0. McPhee, £2 2, D. S. H. Moreton, £1 10». 3 Hewitt 

and Harrison, £1. 

3. Market V^alue. 1, D. 8. H. Moreton, £l IO3. 2. D. McPhec, £1. 3. W. E. 

butters, ]0 h. 

4. (General Utility. —1. P" W. Collison, £l lOs, 2. C. H. Butters, £1. 

5. Monthly Prize Money. — D. McPhee, £2 5s ; f) S. H. Moreton, £l 17s. (kl. ; Mrs. 
E. E. Hattersley and L. 3. ()- Smith, £l 2s. 6d. each ; A, Bodley (jun.), W. E. Butters, 
and P. C. Sanders, 15s. each ; F. W. (/oUii>ou, 7s. 6d. 

The eggs from Mrs. H. O. McKittrick’s pen of Black Orpingtons, though second in 
point of numbers, did not attain the requisite weight, and were t‘onse(piently ineligible 
tor participation in the prize money. 


Certificates. 

rile owners of the following pons gained certificates : — 1). 8. H. Moreton, Mrs, H. (4, 
McKittrick, D. McPhee, Mrs. E. E. Hattersley, W. E. Hutters, K. E. Crispin, E. A. 
IVevitt, A. Bodley (junior), Messrs. Hewitt and Harrison, H. Long, J. C. McHongal), 
H. 0. McKittrick (White Leghorns), H. Lunney, Messrs. Wingfield and Smith, F. VV. 
Collison (two, Wiiito Leghorns and Black Orpingtons), L. »T. (). Smith, A. L. Gregor, 
andO H Hutters. 



Net Value of Eocis for Each Month. 
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* Non-competithe as regards prize money t Fifteen deaths, result iFf abnormal heat-\\a\e, arc not counted in this table. 
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Rearing and Management of Chickens, 

JAMES HADLIN(iT()N, Poultry Expert. 

Natural Incubation. 

Vkky little experiuiiee is required to raise cliiekens in the natural way. 
(h)O(l broody hens and strongb^-fertilised eggs for hatching ar(i the main 
factors, and very few people will be found who arc not conversant with the 
prrK'cdiire in this respect. But a feu hints on handling even these may not he 
out of ])lace. Wdieii setting a hen it is advisable to sot more than one on 
the same date, and then when hatching day eonu^ round, the chickens can 
be divided amongst tlu* hens, giving fifteen to each hen. A good plan is to 
j)Jaee the lien in a coop with slatted front on a phu'O bare of grass, yet 
surrounded by a short-cut grass plot. Chickens brought out by ineubators 
can be divided among hens. To proceed on this plan, sufficient broody hens 
to take the number of chickens expected are on some eggs a couple of 
days before the incubator is due, then when the first (‘ggs chip take one or 
two and slip under each hen, preferably at night, and next morning they 
will he ready to take a whole brood. This method <*aii also be adopted by 
purchasiu’s of day-old chickens. 

A Suggestion. 

In this connection care must be taken wlien the chicks are of different 
colours to give some of each colour to each heu, because, once having seen 
the one colour, the heu in most cases savagely peck at the chickens of other 
colours, and probably destroy them. The chickens should be kept with the 
hens up to about five weeks old. The coojis should be removed from time 
to time on to new ground. After this the chickens can be put out in small 
colony houses with runs. 

Artificial Rearing. 

This is where the skill and aptitude of the poultryman is put to the test, 
and where some experience is necessary to success. Naturally the first 
requisite is a well-made brooder, capable of generating plenty of heat, and 
allowing for ample ventilation. These are the two vital points in connec- 
tion with artificial brooding, and any brooder that is deficient in these 
respects is a delusion. There are various kinds of brooders on the market, 
and others can be home-made, but they all come under the following head- 
ings, viz. : — 

First, there are the sectional brooders, which include outdoor brooders 
with hovers, indoor brooders with or without hovers, elevated brooders (t.s., 
brooders standing on legs), ground-level brooders, hot air and hot water 
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brooders. Of course, it follows that a brooder house is necessary to accom- 
modate sectional brooders with rims inside and out, so that in bad weather 
the chickens can be confined to the inside runs. 

Then there is the hot water continuous circulatory system, heated with a 
stove with two lines of 2-inch hot water pipes traversing the whole length 
of brooders, the continuous line of which are divided into sections 4 feet 
X 2 feet, method of regulating the heat in these is to have the tops 
opening up as a lid on each broader. 

There is also the heated room system, r(*cently come into use. All these 
have their place in artificial brooding. Outdoor brooders are a cheap 
method of brooding a limited number of chickens, but they entail more 
work and attention, and are h'ss successful in had weather. Indoor brooding 
is much more iHronomical and successful where large numbers hav(* to be 
handled. 

Whatever the plan adojitiid, a brooder to aecoinmodatc seventy-five to lOtJ’ 
chickens will require to contain 8 square feet of space, and I prefer this to 
be oblong in shape, 4 feet x 2 feet. This size will aceommodat(j tlu‘ number 
mentioned for the first wen^k or two, when they will require to be thinned 
down to about sixty. 1 prefer thinning <lo\vn in this ivay to having larger 
brooders, as the latter are not so easily kept cosy f(*r the baby stage. Another 
important point in brooding is that all diflerent ages should l>e run 8e])ar- 
ately. The floors of the hc?at<Kl comjiartmcnts should be cover(»cl with some 
kind of iKiii-absorbeiit material loosely laid in. so that it can be takem out 
once a week and wahlied with a disinfectant. This is mwamry to pro- 
ser\’e the wood from contamination. The bottoms should also have sharp 
sand thrown over them to keep the excrement from adhering to tlie bottom; 
this saves labour in <*l(‘aning, and is otherwise beneficial to the chiekens. 

Heat Hequired. 

I'lie brooders should stand at 90 degrees to reeeive the chiekens, ami when 
they an* put in a careful watch is necessary to siv that the temperature does 
not go too high. The heat mentiomnl should be inaintaiiUHl during the 
first we(‘k, after that it slumld be reduced a few degrees during the next two 
we(jks, and lower still as they get older, hardening theiii off to do without 
h<*at at five to six weeks in cold weather and four to five weeks in warm. 

A Thermometer Necessary. 

It is often asserted that no thermonieler is necessary. That may be 
adjuissiblo with ex])erieiiced operators on a small scale, but instructions are 
not easily conveyed without using them. Any other way of gauging the 
heat is crude and de<*eptive, and should not be r(di(^ upon. The heat should 
be taken as when empty, so tlxat even one chicken Can get the requisite 
amount of warmth, and when the' chickens go up finally at night, their 
bodily heat Mdll, of course, raise the temperature considerably; this then 
reemirps regulation, or it becomes tCo grmtj When the ehickehs ’withdraw 
frohi the brooder in the morning, early regulation is necessary to maintam 
iAm ttmperai/Ure *of the empty brooder to the required .J.cAd 
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Feeding the CMckens. 

First of all, whcu the (3hickens are taken from the incubator no feed or 
water is necessary for tiie first thirty-six to forty-eight hours, unless the 
hatch has been unduly prolonged, when it is advisable to put a little feed 
down so that the first hatched ones will <*omm(*iK*(‘ to feed. There should 
he no fussing about teaching chickens to feed. Then* is i>robabl.y no hott{T 
or safer fecnl for chickens for the first two days than rolled oats, or very 
coarse oatmeal, but some raisers use hard-boiled yolks of eggs rubbed up 
with stale br<jatl crumbs, hut the use of this entails great care on the part of 
the operator to see that it is all eaten up and none left about after each feed, 
or bowel troubles will result. Other operators get ecpially good results by 
soaking stale bread in milk, sque^'zing out all surplus moisture, and drying 
up with pollard, feeding this for the first week or two. 

There are different methods of feeding. One system consists of f(‘edmg 
all dry food composed of different grains. This giv(*s very good results, and 
can be recommended where the attendant has other duties to i)erforni, and 
is not always able to feed at regular inten*als. A good mixture is as 
follows : — 

40 lb, ground wheat 
25 lb. ground maize 
15 lb. ground kibbled oats (hulled) 

10 lb, millet secxl 
6 lb. b(me meal 
4 lb. Inmipseed 

100 lb. all mixed together. 

The writer prefers to use pollard and bran-niash mixed crumbly for the 
bulk of the fe<»d, and to top up in the evening; with ground grain or a 
chicken mixture similar to the abovi*. Chickens should either be fed five 
or six times a day up to, say, three or four wtvks of age (less often will do 
later), or the feed should be constantly before them. In the latter case it 
will be advisable to let them run a bit short for an hour or two occasionally 
to shan)en their appetites. My own practice for many years has been to 
feed rolled oats, such m is used for bn^akfast porridge, and <lry just as 
bought, for the first two days; after this to f^nxl principally upon bran and 
pollard mash, mixed with milk. To mix this mash properly, proceed by 
pouring heated milk over the bran, then mix in the pollard, using about one- 
third bran to two-thirds i>ollard in ordinary medium samples, using more 
or less bran according to whether the pollard is fine or coarse. Four ounces 
of common salt should be dissolved in the milk before mixing, to every 
bushel of dry matter. This is supplemented by finely-crushed grain wheat 
and maize at the evening feed, or a little at any time of the day. Finely 
chaffed lucerne, grass, or some other succulent green feed, is v<*ry desirable 
all through the life of the chicken; although many chickens are successfully 
reared without it. There is this also to he considered ; as a matter of prac- 
tical experience it is found that chickens brought up to the use of abundance 
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of green feed will eat the largest quantities of it in after life. Not only 
is this healthful and productive of the best returns, but it is an economical 
factor in feeding, as green feed is often abundant and cheaply produced. 
At these times a great saving of more expensive feed results from the fact 
of them eating more than would be the case if unaccustomed to it. 

At five or six weeks the chicks should be brought on to full grain feed at 
night, and will require feeding less often as they get older. Whatever 
system of feeding is adopted it is most essential that finely-ground grit 
should always be before them ; also powdered charcoal is desirable. Both of 
these should be put into the runs where the chickens have access to it, and 
be kept dry. At this stage, too, they will be taken from the heated brooders 
to cool ones, because if put right out into adult quarters and a cold snap 
ensues they will crowd together ft)r warmth, and damage will be done. 

It should be emphasised that the brooders should be kept free from ver- 
min, and scrupulously clean, and an occasional disinfecting should mark 
all stages of chicken-rearing. In regard to the first, there will be scarcely 
any troubh? on that score in artificial rearing, if the brooders are kept 
strictly separated from tlie quarters of the older fowls, or from contact with 
them in any way. In other words, on any well-regulated poultry plant, strict 
isolation of the brooding plant from the adult quarters is a feature to be 
insisted upon. 

Handling Chickens after leaving the Brooders. 

This stage marks a critical time in the life of chickens brought up in 
brooders, and, as already mentioned, they should be put through a hardening- 
off process, weaning them from the heat before being turned into roomy, 
cold quarters. Cosy, rather small houses should be provided at this stage, 
and every inducement oifered for thorn to roost early, I'lie sooner they 
take to the roost after six weeks the better, and flat roosts should be pro- 
vided, not small round ones, as may be too often seen. 

There is probably no better roost than a 3-inch x 1-inch hardwood batten, 
or series of them, and all should be on the same level. It is a mistaken 
notion to put one roost higher than another, for the simple reason that they 
will all scramble for the highest, until want of light leaves a large portion 
to go up into a corner, instead of on a roost at all. This crowding into 
corners is productive of disease and endless troubles in rearing. There 
is very little difficulty experienced in getting Leghorns or any of the lighter 
breeds to roost; but all the heavier or Asiatic breeds are refractory in this 
respect, requiring all the ingenuity of the operator to find means of over- 
coming this predilection to camp on the floor of the house. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultry-keepers. 


JAMES IIADLINGTON. 

June. 

If the advice jyiven in those notes has been followed, everything will now be 
in order to commence the hatching si^ason, and the only check upon opera- 
tions will be scarcity of eggs, which is a seasonable feature to reckon upon. 
Consequently, operations will be retarded for some w<‘eks to come, and the 
beginner will realise that ‘^the winter laying strain^’ idea is a myth, and 
that winter laying is dependent upon many conditions, not the least impor- 
tant of which is want of warmth. Almost any hen will lay when the warm 
spring months come, but it takes pullets hatched at the right time, and well 
housetl and cared for, to lay in the winter. Therefore, the beginner should 
not be unduly discouraged if fewer eggs than were expected are forthcoming. 
Nevertheless, a start should be made to set the eggs of heavy breeds, such as 
Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, &c. Leghorns, and, in fact, all 
MtHliterranean bretnis, are better not set, at any rate in large lots, until duly, 
as August is quite early enough for these to come out. At the same time 
the beginner will do well to get everything into working order even at the 
risk of having small batches out a bit on the early side. 

A Definite Hatching Period. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that to be successful with poultry- 
raising, a well-defined hatching period should be recognised, as should also 
the limitations of what is possible outside that period, and to what extent it 
is useful or desirable to operate. At any rate, the limitations set by Nature 
cannot be altogether disregarded, despite the oft-repeated claims as to 
improvement on Nature’s methods. 

Experience abundantly proves that so far as egg production is concerned, 
the nine weeks from the 1st of August to the end of September are the 
most profitable months in which to hatch layers of the Mediterranean 
breeds, and three or four weeks earlier for the heavier varieties. The 
months here indicated will vary according to district. The above applies to 
the warmer districts of the State, whereas in the colder parts, a month later 
will be more suitable. The pullets hatched previous to this time, while they 
are likely to be strong in constitution and development, are as a rule dis- 
appointing as layers, chiefly from the fact that they reach the laying stage 
early in the summer, and often go into moult at the approach of winter, 
and then to all intents come under the same condition as hens in the second 
year. At the same time there is some compensation from the fact that the 
cockerels will command Tery high prices, as they are available at a time 
when prime table poultry is always scarce. Therefore, there is much less 
objection to hatching too early than too late. 
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Breeders of dual-purpose breeds in partieiilur, who happen to be in a 
position to make an early start, should study their own particular set of 
conditions in the light of the a))ove remarks for the answer as to the best 
time for them to c(jininence hatching. 

Drawbacks to Early Hatching. 

As already indicated, the paucity of eggs is the first check to the making 
of an early start. The hens over a year old are barely through the moult, 
and will, almost without exception, take a short spell afttT it is complete, 
before starling to lay again; in fat't, little should be expected of them btd’ore 
spring. Tlnai the jmllets are for the most part on the irrimaturt' side, and 
are not tit subjects for tlie bro(‘ding pen at too t*arly a stage. The same 
applies to the male birds, I'hen when we look to the older males, very often 
there is trouble from that cjuarlcr, and as breeders, just afltu* jnoulting, they 
are often vtTy disappointing until tin* Avariner weather sets in. 

The ex])erit*uc(Ml poultry-man is well aware of all these {*ircnmstan(*es and 
conditions, and knows full w(‘il that with all his skill and fondhought in 
assisting Natun* for his own pr{»tit, lie will still be much b<*hind the point he 
aims at, at a givcui time, and is prt‘pared to put up with the best he can get. 
But not so with tin* beginner, who has been led to believe in the great pos>i- 
bilities (d* winter laying, and lias adoj»ted it as an artiide of faith, and good 
fertility as its natural sequence. The (»hjeet of these remarks is to dispel 
any such illusion, and save the beginner the disaiqiointment that is often 
felt when actualities are encountered. 

Early Winter Laying. 

That many pullets do lay well in wdnter is fortunately the case, but that the 
bulk of tli(‘m do not, especially early in the season, i^ equally true, and to get 
more of those that do is the aim of almo.-t every poultry -keeper. But the 
majority of the ])ullets ])rovo unc(‘rtain producers at this time, as is demon- 
strated every year by ihc* high pri(*es ruling for eggs during the autumn and 
early winter months. 

If any doubt exists in regard to the precariousiuss of winter laying, one 
ha.'? only to refer to our laying competition records to be convineed of the 
fact. Here we have hundreds of pullets (»f the best-known strains brought 
together under identical conditions. Every comi)etitor has done his or her best, 
both in breeding and sel«‘ction, to pen pullets tliat are likely to start right 
off scratch on the 1st of April, and continue consistently through the winter 
months, since this is one of the best chances of ultimate 8ucc(*ss, yet only a 
comparativdy small proportion of the entire penning are found to lay at all 
consistently through the* winter. Nor is this feature entirely confined to new 
competitors, Init oj)erates more or less all round. Therefore it is clear that 
age and selection, no h*ss than strain, iduy their part in this result. 

jVor is this a new feature*, or a feot\ire peculiar to our climate or breeds 
of poultry. (Kir x\mcrioan cousins are given credit for their up-to-dateness 
and initiative in poultry-farming ns in everything else, yet the same con- 
ditions obtain there as here, and even higher prices obtain in that country 
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than is the case here in winter. Becent advices arc to the effect that a little 
over 3s. per dozen was reached in the principal cities o1“ the United Stntes 
of America last winter for m^wdaid eggs. It should also be remembered that 
there are large portions of that great country no coldt r tlian our owp. 

The Beet Chance of Winter Layers. 

That the time when pullets are hatched is one of the greatest factors in 
winter laying is fully recognistni by experienced poultry-men. Stniins and 
local (‘onditions are also factors to reckon with. Pour layers are nearly 
always sure to put up jioor records during the winter luonths: but it does not 
follow that pullets of known good strains will lay wedi ju winter. So much 
dc'pends upon the time they are hatched and tlu* tnatnuait they receive, as 
W(dl a.> on Jo<*al eonditions. It is a fairly general cxix'ricnoc in the I'ounly 
of (himhorland that July and August produ<‘e the best winter layers in the 
luHwy brce<ls, and August and Sepk'inber in the M(‘ditcrranean brc'cds. 
Thcrt‘ ar<* exceptions to tliis rule to he found in small tlot*ks, hut not in 
any largo iiurnher^. It is found also that one namth pr<*dnc(‘> better results 
than another, under different local conditions and tn^aTincnt ; but these are 
the finer points that every i»oultr;v^-num has to find out for himself, as the result 
(ff e.vperienee. One of the greatest drawbacks to e ,rl.v-hatehed y)iillets con- 
tinuing to hi> in winter is their liability to go into a false moult in the late 
autumn, about April. The lime they are hatched, and their subsequent 
development to laying point, are the principal dtdernuning factors. Jf they 
an* hatched too early and develop well, they usually come on to lay at about 
five months of age, lay until March or April, when the cold w^eathor sets in. 
and then break up. However, too early hatching is preferable to too late. 
Late hatching and autumn hatching, vrith their many drawbacks, have pre- 
viously been dealt with in tlu^se notes. 


JlUST IN WHKAT. 

A (X>UHESP<>\i)i:\T at Duri recently wrote t(» the HepartnuMit as follows: — 

I.ast harvest I liad a crop of Federation wheat sliglitly rustwl, th(»ugh I think 
the yield was not reduccnl. as the rust was too late for iljat, 1 Tldnk. From 
that crop I have some time sliu’e plouglKNl-in some self-sown wda^at. the plants 
of which seenuHl badly rust(»d. 

Is it possible that those self-sown i>lauts got their rust from the previous 
crop, or (lid the rust ctaue as the result of mild, w(*t weather while the s^df- 
sotvii plants W(»re growing? 

My real reasmi for asking the above is another tpmsticjn. Is it possible for 
th(* rust on the plonghed-in plants to remain in the soil active and able to 
Infect my next crop, the secMl of which is now- being sow n, or does the rust 
only <xnne from some agency outside the soil, w^hich is assisted by certain 
atmospheric conditions? 

In reply, Mr. H. Ross, Olii(‘f Inspector of Agriculture, stated that there 
was no danger of a rusty self-aown crop of w heat ■which had been ploughed-in 
infecting a subsequent crop of wdieat that had been sown on the same land. 
The rust only came as tht* result of certain climatic conditions fa vourabh' for 
its develojmieiit. 
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Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales. 

Notes Compiled by H. Ross, Chief Inspector. 


Branch. 

Albury 

Baan Baa 

Balldale 

Bathurst 

Batlow 

Beckoni 

Borambil 

Bungalong 

Canadian 

Cardiff 

Oarlingford 

Cattai 

Collie 

Goonabarabran 

Coradgery 

Coreen-Biirraja ... 

Courangra 

Cowra 

Crudine 

Cundletown 

Deniliquin 

Derrain 

Dubbo 

Dnnedoo 

Erudgere 

Fairfield West 

Pembrook 

Forest Creek 
Garra and Pinecliff 
Gerringong 

Grenfell 

Gunning 

Henty 

Hillston 

Inverell 

Jerrara 

Jindabyne 

Katoomba 

Keepit, Manilla ... 

Kellyville 

Kenthurst 

Leech’s Gully 

Leeton 

Little Plain 
Lower Portland ... 
Mangrove Mountain 
Martin’s Creek 
Meadow Plat 
Middle Dural 
Milbrulong 

Moruya 

Karelian 

Nsrrandera 
Nelson’s Plains ... 

New Italy 

Nimbin 

Orangexnlle 

Orchard Hills (Penrith) 


Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. J. D. Lankester, Albury. 

Mr. P. Gilbert, Baan Baa. 

Mr. H. Elrington, Balldale. 

Mr, J. McIntyre, Orion Park. 

Mr. A. C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Mr. S. Stinson, Beckom. 

Mr. H. A. D. Crossinan, “ Homewood,” Quirindi. 

Mr. O, H- Pereira, “Springdale,” Cowra Road, vid Cowra. 
Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Mr. F. B, Cherry, Cardift. 

Mr. 1). K. Ottoo, Carlirigford. 

Mr. A. J. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Mr. C. J. Rowdiff. 

Dr. F. (t. Failes, Goonabarabran. 

Mr. J. Clatworthy, Beedimore, Millpose, Parkes 
Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, Corowa. 

Mr. S. H. Warland, ("ourangra, vid Brooklyn. 

Mr. K. P. Todhunter, Cowra. 

Mr. F. W. Clarke, Crudine. 

Mr. S. A. Levick, Roseneath, Cundletown. 

Mr. W. J. Adams, jun., Deniliquin. 

Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek, Matong. 

Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Duhbo. 

Mr. G. E. Alexander, Dunedoo. 

Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Mr. J. H Spargo, Hamilton Road, Fairfield. 

Mr. W. Marks, Yarruni Oeek, Dorrigo. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Mr. A. S. Blackwood, “ Netherton,” Garra, pid Pinecliff. 
Mr. J. Miller, Gerringong. 

Mr. G. Cousins, Grenfell. 

Mr. E, H. Turner, Gunning. 

Mr. H, W. Smith, Henty. 

Mr. M. Knechtli, Hillston. 

Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Mr. A. O. Lane, Public School, Mullengrove, Wheeo. 

Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jindabyne 

Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba 

Mr. J. B. Fitzgerald, Keepit, vtd Manilla. 

Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kellyville. 

Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Mr. J. Donnelly, Leech’s Gully, Tenterfield. 

Mr. C. Ledwidge, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Mr. F. S. Stening, Little Plain, vtd Inverell. 

Mr. W, C. Gambrill, Lower Portland. 

Mr. G. T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, pid Gosford. 

Mr. P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, vtd Paterson. 

Mr. F. J. Brown, “The Poplars,** Meadow Flat, vtdRydal« 
Mr. A. E. Best, “ Elliceleigh,” Middle Dural. 

Mr. 0. Ludwig, Milbrulong. 

Mr. P. Flynn, Moruya. 

Mr. G J. Richardson, Narellan. 

Mr. C. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Mr. V. Sohlaadt, Nelson’s Plains 
Mr. F. A. Morandini, New Italy. 

Mr. J. H. Hutchinson, Nimbin. 

Mr. C. Duck, Orangeville, The Oaks. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Orchard Hills, vid Penrith 
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Honorary Secretary. 

... Mr. W. H. WeatherBtone, Parkesbourae. 

... Mr. A. K Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

... Mr. A. J. Bennett, “ Brook vale,” Kareela. 

... Mr. A. D. Dunkley, Ponto. 

... Mr. J. A. Graham, Woodlands, McAlister, vid Goulbum, 

... Mr, Wm. Tait, Ringwood. 

... Mr. W. Morris, Queen and Victoria Streets, St. Mary’s. 

... Mr. Arthur Manning, Sackville. 

... Mr. J, E. Davis, Sherwood. 

... Mr. J. Neville, Stockinbingal. 

... Mr. J. <1. Scott, St. John’s Park. 

... Mr. G. Lincoln, junior, Tallawang. 

... Mr. Dave Mullaney, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

... Mr. J. G. Desreaux, Esmond, I’oronto. 

... Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. A. W. Fowler, Upper Belniore River, vid Gladstone, 
Macleay River. 

... Mr. E. A, Neil, Uralla. 

... Mr. 'fhos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

... Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

... Mr. W. J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

... Mr. A. V. Bloomfield, Walli. 

... Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park. 

... Mr. C. E. Burke, Private Bag, Wollun. 

... Mr. H. McEachern, Wolseley Park. 

... Mr. C. W. Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station. 

... Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

... Mr. Cyril Ferris, Yass. 

Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should be 
inserted in the Agricultural Gazette^ and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it, as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for insertion in the Agricultural Gazette must reach the Department before 
the 16th to ensure insertion in the following month’s issue. 

Insect Pests . — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department’s offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would be done if the members 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far gi*eater value, as there would be more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 

Demonstrations in Clearing Land and Subsoiling with Explosives. 

Demonstrations in clearing land and subsoiling with explosives will be 
given by Mr, H. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, to branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau. Branches who wish to take advantage of this 
ofiTer are requested to make early application to the Department through 
their honorary secretaries. 


Branch. 

Parkesboume 

Peak Hill 

Penrose-Kareela ... 

Ponto 

Redbank 

Ringwood 

St. Mary’s 

Sackville 

Sherwood 

Stookinbingal 
St. John’s Park ... 

Tallawang 

Taralga 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 
Upper Belmore River 


Uralla 



Wallendbeen 

Walli 

Wetherill Park 
Wollun 

Wolseley Park 
Wyan 
Wyong 
Vass 
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Veterinary Lectures. 

In connection with the lectures to branches of the Agricultural Bureau, it is 
herewith pointed out for tbe information of honorijiry secretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them 

Conformation and Unsoundness (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Colic 
and Treatment of Wounds ; (3) Strangles, Influenza, and Tetanus. 

OaUh. — (1) Tuberculosis (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Contagious Abortion and 
Contagious Mammitis ; (3) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

Sheep , — Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 

Pigs , — Diseases of Pigs. 

General, — (1) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Feed- 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (3) Sterility : Causes and Treatment in all 
classes of Stock. 

Bee-keeping. 

A series of lectures on bee-keeping is being arranged by Mr. R. G. Warry, 
Instructor in Apiculture. Secretaries, whose branches intend availing 
themselves of this opportunity to receive a practical insight into this branch 
of agriculture, are requested to make early application. 

Demonstrations of Winter Priming. 

A number of demonstrations of winter pruning, ckc., are being arranged, 
the following dates having been fixed for July : — 


Place. 

Pate. 

Officer. 

Coradgery 

... July 7 ... 

... J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Fruit 
Expert. 

... 

Penrose 

... „ 15 ... 

Gunning 

... „ 20 ... 

... ,, 

Yass 

... „ 21 ... 

• • if 

Wallendbeen ... 

22 . . 

• • ri 


REPORTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 
Borambil. 

h\ Wig:Hn. Dairy Tnstruetor, delivered a lecture before members of 
this branch on April. 'J'liose present, though not niniierou*^, wore vt*ry 
interested in the address. Mr. Wigan briefly referred to tlie business part 
of dairying, and then dealt fully with the subject of seooud-<*lass cream, de- 
scribing the various causes and means of contamination and the best methods 
of preventing ili-flavour^ and taints. 

Garlfngford. 

The njembtTs of the Carlingford branch of the Bureau have started a 
Potato Club after the American systcjm, and fairly good crops of potatoes 
have been grown by some of the boys. The plots have turned out fairly 
well, and the yields of potatoes averagcnl at the rate of 5 tons 15 c.wt. per 
acre. 

The Slecretary, in commenting on the results, states that Coronation, a 
variety not generally grown in the district, has done remarkably well, and 
is likely to become a favourite in consequence of the results. Prizes were 
awarded to Cyril Noil, 8ycl Buffield, Kenneth Maher, Percy Bevan, Roy 
Jordan, and Reg. Kells. 
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Coradgery. 

The monthly meeting of the Coradgery branch was held on 28th March, 
when there was a good attendance of members. 

Kules were drafted for a Seed-wheat Competition amongst member& of the 
branch. , 

Courangra. 

A branch of the Hun^iu has been formed at (/urraiigra with a ineinbership 
of tweiity-tw'o to commence with. The following have b(‘cn (*l(H‘ted ns office- 
bearers: — Chairman, Mr, George W. Hitchcock; Vi('(*-( ’liairinan, Mr. Austin 
H. Woodburii; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. S('])timns H. Warland. 

The animal .subscription ha.s been fixed at 2h. 

Fairfield West. 

During the month of April a new branch was tornicd at Fairtield West 
with twenty-one inianbcrs to <*oininence. TIk* following officc-b(*arers were 
elected : — (/hairrnan, Mr. C. L. Oake.s ; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. A. Dennett, 
E. C. Hamilton, and Stutehbury ; Treasurer, Mr. W. Stiinson ; Hon. Seerc^- 
tary, Mr. J. A. Spargo; Assistant Seeretary, Mr. IT. (iodfrty. 

The r(*gular meetings are to be held on the b(*cond Thursday in ea<*li 
month. 

Henty. 

The following is the resume of the lecture by Mr. II. C. Stening, ln.s])eetor 
of Agricultiii'e, deli'v^ered at the March meeting, and crowded out of last 
1 u onth’s Gazette \ — 

’N'ARIETJES of AVhF.AT AKli TUFIR ('llAK V(’TKR1STI(’S. 

The subject of the Undure was Varieties of Wheat siiitaiile for ihe district, 
rheir <‘haracteristics and coimner<*iid value, and the grading and pickling of vSenl 
wheat.” The varielies of wheat recommended for cultivation in the district 
were eninuerattHl. ami, in addition to their commercial valne, tlje period of 
maturity, stooling capacity, habit of growth, ami their indiAidual merits and 
defects were nieuti<aied. The varieties were classified according to commercial 
value as grain varieti(‘S, hay varieties, and clual-puriKise ^arieties; and as to 
milling (piality they were descTibwl as either Strong Hetl, Strong White, MetUum 
Strong, or Weak witeats. 'fhe importance and advantage of grading wheat 
and the necessity for tre 4 itlng it for the prevention of bunt wtn*e stated, and 
an outline was given of smut and how it attacks wheat, and the various 
methiHls of fungicides employai as preventives. 

At the eoiielusiou cd the lecture cpieHtioiis were Invited, of which tht‘ follow- 
ing may be of wider interest : — 

Question. — Do yon consider that it is neeessar.v to pickle setnl that is sowm 
on a dry soil? 

Ansnycr. — Yes. I would strongly advise that all stn^l should l)e pickUnl. 
whether sown on a dry or w'et seeti-bed. It is a risky i)ra<*ti<*e to sow unplckhnl 
seed at any time. The experience of the 1012 season, in which many smutty 
crops resultHl from unpickied seed sow n on dry seed-lKHls. should be siitbcicnr 
to explode the theory that seetl sown on a dry seed-bed does not require 
pickling. 

Question.-— Why Is it that C5omeback takes smut worse than other varieties? 

Some varieties, for example Steiuwedel, are more sus(‘eplii)le to 
f^mut than others, while some are very resistant, e.//., Florence: hut 1 am sur- 
prised to hear that Comeback takes bunt badly. My experience with this 
variety is that, although bunt-liable, it is ii(»t very suw^eptlhle to the disease. 

Question.— Why is it that Comeback tak<*s smut worst- than other varieties? 
crops of other varieties on the same land were not bad, although tho Comeback 
seed was clenn^atrd free from smut? 
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Answer . — It is impossible for anyone to decide on appearances that seed is 
free from smut. The smut spores are microscopic, and therefore cannot be 
detected by the naked eye. If a crop is smutty the seed must have been 
(*ontamlnated with spores, for it is imperative that, in order that a smutted 
crop be produced, living spores must have been attached to the seed. 

Question. — Why is it that a self-sown crop never takes smut? 

Answer. — ^The reason W’hy self-sown crops are rarely, if ever, smutty is that 
there is almost invariably sufficient moisture available during the summer 
months to germinate the smut spores attached to the wheat grain, but Insuf- 
ficient to germinate the wheat, and as the smut depends on the wheat plant 
for its existen<*c. It perishes from starvation. 

Question. — Do you consider the f.a.q. standard as fixed for this season to be 
a fair and just one? 

Answer — The fixing of this season's standard at 64 has met with much 
criticism many localities, but I may state that the Department of Agriculture 
also c*olIected samples throughout the State for a comparison with the f.a.q. as 
fixed by the Phainber of Commerce. These samples were collected from each 
district by the Department's Inspectors, In proportion to the previous year’s 
output of the district. The whole of these samples were mixed together, and 
the bushel weight of the mixed wheat was also 64. This would therefore 
(‘oufirm the finding of the Chamber of Commerce that 64 lb. r>er bushel repre- 
sents the fair average quality of this season’s wheat. 

Question. — Can you tell us how the bushel-weight of tiie wheat collected from- 
the southern districts compared with the f.a.q.? 

Answer. — No. Tlie whole of tlie samples taken throughout the Slate were 
mixed together, and no attempt was made to determine the bushel-weight of the 
wheat from the dlffereut districts. 

Question — Do you consider that the wheat stripped at the beginning of the 
harvest weighs heavier than that stripped late? 

Answer. — The wheat harvested at the beginning of harvest is usually stripped 
as soon as ripe, and therefore weighs more per bushel than the late-stripped 
wheal, much of which is ripe for days, and sometimes w'eeks, before it is har- 
vwted, and during that time it is exposed to bleaching, wffii(‘h reduces the 
bushel-w eight 

Question. — Arc the s^nuples for f.aq. taken from gradp<l wheat? 

inswer. — Certainly not. The samples for determining the f.a.q. are collected 
by the Chamber of Commerce (through the agency of the branches of the 
Farmers and Settlers' Association) fnan farmers' ungraded wheat, just in the 
state that It comes from the harvi‘sters. The Department’s comparative samples 
were taken mainly from the loads of wheat as the w'aggons came Into the 
railway yards. 

Question. — What is your opinion of Dart's Imixjrial and Purple Straws? 

Answer. — ^These are good old varieties, capable of yielding good croi)s of 
pain and hay. Owing, howe>er, to their inferior tioui-htrenglh they are not 
included in the De])artimut's rec'cmnumdatUms. 

Question — How is it, then, that millers prefer them to Fe<ieration? 

Ansucr. — I fia've consulted most of the millers carrying on Imsiness in the 
southern i)ortion of the State on this subject, and there appears to be a great 
diversity of opinion ajuong Them ; while some are anxious to get wdieat of tills 
description, there are others who consider them too inferior and who require 
notliiiig better than Federation. Milling tests show Federation to lie of satis- 
factory flour-si rengtli, but apparently some millers are receiving too large a 
quantity of this variety. They prefer a blend of varieties, and Dart’s Imperial 
Is spiH ially favoured by millers for blending on account of the excellent colour 
of its flour. 

Question.—U it not a fact that seed grown year after year on the same soil 
degenerates until it is like carraway seed? 

-So long as the sowing of ungraded seed is persisted in deterioration 
of the sefHl may very well be expected, for no precautions are taken to cull out 
the shrivelled product of the weakly plants In the crop. As ‘‘like begets like,*’ 
the proportion of shrivelled grain will increase each year, until the seed is said 
to be ' run-out.” We would hear a great deal less about '' run-out ” seed if the 
practl^ of grading ail seed-wheat bec*ame more general If the best methods 
of cultivation are practised and careful attention is given to the gradli^ of 
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«eed*wheot, m that nothing but the best seed (which is the product of the more 
vigorous and prolific plants in the crop) is sown, there iu*ed be no fear of 
•degeneration and no necessity for change of seed. 

Question. — You would not advise the Bow-lng of pinched ^rain? 

Answer. — Sometimes, owing to adverse conditions at the time when the grain 
is developing, the whole yield of a crop is pinched, and wlien such grain is 
graded it will be satisfactory for seed purposes, for the graded grain, though 
pinched, is the product of strong, vigorous plants. 

Question. — Do you consider that Comeback is worth 2(i. to ?>d. per bushel more 
than other varieties, like Federation? 

Answer. — It is worth fully this, and if millers desire to encourage the cul- 
tivation of high-quality grain, like Comeback, it will be necessary for them to 
offer prices for the grain <*oinmensurale with its low yield as compared with 
the more prolific* varieties. 

Question. — Is Cedar suitable for dry or moist districts? 

Answer. — Cedar is a fair ylelder in either moist or dry districts. Under 
moist conditions, however, it is most difficult and almost impossible to strip, 
and for this reason it cannot be recommended for moist districts. 

Little Plain. 

At the March meeting of this branch, Mr. Walter White read the 
following paper : — 

Bek-kkepino. 

Bee-ko€?j)ing is an interesting and profitable side-line on a farm, when carried 
on extensively in conjunction with fruit-growing or lucerne-growing. If bees 
nre only kept for household requirements, three or four hives should be 
Bufftcient. 

The Tlires. — These should be all the same size, so that part of one hive will 
fit on any of the other hives; for It is often necessary to change parts of a 
hive. Ventilation is a very important Item. I believe in having a movable 
bottom board, so that in hot weather, by placing a stick between the bottom 
Imard and brood-box T have an entrance all round the b{)X. This method 
checks swarming, and saves the betis the work of fanning air into the box. 
The entran(*e can be (*losed down if cold w’eatlier sets In. If the small entrance 
is used in hot weather, a cluster of bees will be seen on the front and some- 
times on the bottom of the hive. These bees are idle, which means less 
honey will be gathered. 1 prefer the ten-frame hive to the eight-frame, as it 
gives more room for brood, and I find, by giving the <iiUH‘n plenty of space, 
«he will send out fewer swarms, and always have a populous colony. The 
Btroiiger the <*olony, the more honey it will produce. A sheet of <iueen-excluding 
zinc must he placed between the brood chamber and the super; if this is 
omitted the queen will often lay eggs in the super. In the brood-box 1 use 
frames 8 inches deep, and in the super 4} Inches deep. -By n.sing shallow 
frames in the 8U|)er it is unnecessary to wire the combs. Strips of comb 
foundation must be fixed to the top of the frames; if this is not done the bees 
will build across the frames, Instead of going straight. New' combs should be 
extracted carefully, as they are much more easily broken than old combs. 1 like 
the self-spacing frames best, as you have only to push them together and they 
«ire in their proper place, with bee space all round them. If more than bee 
Bpace is left the l>ees will build bur comb, w'hich gives more work in handling. 
I find a sheet of linoleum is a good thing to place on top of the frames, as they 
cannot build bur comb on the lid, and It leaves few'er cracks for cold to enter 
tn winter. 

Proper stands should be made for the hives. Personally, I drive four blocks 
of wood into the ground, nail a piece of board on the front bl<M*ks and another 
on the back ones. I like the hive to be about 9 liv'hes from the ground, as it 
protects the bottom board from the damp ground; and If ants attack a weak 
colony, I smear tar round the blocks, and so atop them. The entram^e board 
should he wide, as it gives the bees a chance to get home in w'indy weather. 

The hltfes should all be pointed, white being a good a>lonr ; but, If the apiary 
is a large one, it would be necessary to paint some of the hives a different 
colour, so that the bees can locate their homes more easily. If the hives are 
placed too dose, they are more likely to start robbing, and also become savage 
to handle. 
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Swarming. — 8 warming ij? tbe greatest worry to tbe apiarist and there are 
many dovici^ to slop it (Jne Avny Is to look through the hives every eight days 
and <*ut out all the queen eells. This Is not a siieoess, as it takes up too much 
time, and by repeatedly baulking the bees In their natural effort to swarm, 
they become disjdrited, and will not work so well. Even when the queen cells 
are out out they sometime.s swarm out, and leave the old hive in a queenlees 
condition. 

I find by using a well-veutilaUd. ten-frame hive with a large entrance, and 
by keeping the extra(*tor going, only about one prime sw’arm will issue In a 
year. When a hive becomes too iK)pukms, it can either be left to swarm 
naturally or it can be artificially swarmed. I prefer to let the bet^ swarm 
naturally, as bees artificially swarmed do not work with such vigour in tbelr 
new hive ns when left to swarm naturally When a prime swarm issues it 
will often be followed in a few days’ time by after-sw arms. These are unprofit- 
able. and 1 jn*efer to destroy the qnoeu and put the bees ba(*k. or else mix 
them witli a weak colony. This can be done by shaking the frames of a w'eak 
folony and the after-swarm on to the entrance l)onrd and allowing them to 
mil into the hive together. By following this method tln^y seldom light, and 
the w^eak (‘ol<»uy Is strengthened. 

Hives slionld alway.s be kept in readiness for swarms. They always cluster 
before they fiy away, excejit on rare oc<*asions wIkmi they have a tree pl(‘kt‘d 
out la^forehand. The swMiin should be allow^ed to settle without iieing dis- 
turbed. for if distiii*b<*d btiore they cluster they become savage. When they 
have settled, \vorkiug bees are sent mit in varbais ilireiiions, to find a suitable 
nest ; befori' tb(‘S(* return the swarm should be shaken or scraped into a liive. 
When 1 have most of the bees in (be hive, I pln<‘<‘ a pUn-e of (puMai-excluding 
zinc across tlie entran<*(*, taking cure that I have tla* queen inside. Tla* liive 
must not be sliaken or mo\(‘d before the zinc is put on. or th(‘ bec^s will often 
lly out. If the box cannot be moved at one**, it can be l(»ft till night, and thep 
transferred to its iiroper stand. I was once surpriscnl to find more than one 
queen in a swarm; tills occasionally oc<*nrs in an after-swarm, all the queens 
being \irgin qm^ens. 

Then* are many strains of bees, but the Italian bees are most favoun*d for 
Australian ('onditions. The hybrid bees found in the bush will not keep dowm 
th<» moths, and the Italians will, if jinys to have an e.xtraiior, even if only 
four or five hives art* kept. I u.se a tvvo-franu* n»versible extractor, and four 
sup(*r frames can be (extracted at the saim* time, and about us fast as they 
<-nn be nncappt*d. (Viri* should lx* taken not to leave any honeyi*oml) about 
the jijiiary. as a severe stinging may be the result. When stung with a bt*e, 
the sting should bt* scratchwl out with tin* fingtwnail. so as not to stpieeze the 
jHiison sac. It is in tin* Ixs* in*sts in ti’ees wiiere the m<*tlis ami foul brotxl and 
other diseases thrive. I have sometimes been tronbJ(Hl with moths, but have 
never yet found a case of foul bnxxl. This is n mn(*li -dreaded disease. In the 
advanced stage it can Ix' det<M*ted hy its pi*culiar (xlour. Healthy larvie have a 
liearly-wiiite appearance, but when affectcxl with foul brood they become browm 
and then tiiru* black. (Zapped br^xal wiien affected has small liol(*s in it, and 
has a sunken ai)pea ranee. If, wiien a pin is stuck info the larva* and then 
draw’ll out, matter is .seen hanging to It wiiich fiies back as the pin is pulled 
away, a sure sign has been obtained of the presence of foul broml. To cure 
foul brood, the bees can be transferrefl to a clean hive and slint ni> for a few 
da.vs. so as to use up ail llie dlseastnl lioney in their honey sacs. Tlie disease 
is spread by l>ees robbing lioney from a diseaswl (*olony. 

Some years the honey flow' is much lietter tlmn others, and last year the bees 
gatlieved lioney all through the winter. 


Lower Portland, 

A iiarty of members of the above branch paid a visit to the Hawkesburj” 
Agricultural College on 9th March, The party was accorded a hearty recep- 
tion, and was entertained and esciorted through the various sections by one 
of the College officers. Much enthusiasm was evinced, and tnucli valuable 
instruction obtained, and the party returned home gratified and apjireciatiW 
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Mangrove Mountain. 

Th(} ainiual meeting of this braneb was held on 4tb April, ami there 
was a good attembnice of members and ladies. 

The eleetioii of office-bearerK for the enduing year n-nltod as follows:— 
Chairman, Mr. W. Cowlishaw; Vice-Chairman, Mr. C. L. Tange; Horn 
S(*('retar,y and Tri‘asim*r, Mr. (Jeo. T. Hunt. 

Meadow Flat. 

At the meeting of this branch on 24th April an aiidre^.'v mi “ Friiitg‘rowing 
in conjunction with the farin’' was given by air. F. J, Frown. 

Mr. Frown pointed out the snitahilily of the disirii't for a ppl< ‘-growing, 
nient lolling the ac<*esHibility to rail, the good roads, and llu* suitaiile sites tor 
orchard.s tliat .almost every farm in the m'lghbonrhood possessed. FiXplanatiou 
of tile metliod of planting was ilieii given, and the following were naiiMHl as the 
nu>st suitable varieties -I iondoii Pippin (Five Crown). Rome Feauty, Jona- 
than, Cranny Smith, and ("leopatra. Stn^ss was laid on the iiuportauce t>f 
planting different varh^ies, .so a.s to ensure <*ross pollination and fertilisation. 
Tlie corrc(‘t niethoiil of iiruuing a young trtv was dtmionstr.ited. and th<* n*asons 
explained. 

KstiinatiH.! retnrn.s were next mentioned. Mr. Frown's own results averag(*d 
14s, ]>er IrtH*. lu't, for liondon Pippin (Five Crown), hut for safety he cut it 
down to 5ft. net per amunn, wliich for 5 acres, planhd .at the rate of 125 trees 
per acres gave il5(* 5s. Deducting .10 jier cent, for depreciation and bad trei‘s, 
th(* net returns would be £140 12s. (ki.. or £2!^ 2s. ikl. per a('r<‘. tVas there auy 
other crop (hat hi that district would do the same, and 1 um*p on doing it .so long 
aft (lie apple? 

NareUan. 

Mr. 11. (hirland, of “Oran Park,'' NareUan, at the la.st monthly meeting 
of this branch, read an interesting and instructi\e paper on ex]doftiveft in 
agriculture. 

Ml’. (Urlaxj) statisi that, in hift opinion, gelignite was the safest and 
cheapest explosivt‘ to us<' on the farm. He went into the comiiositiou of 
gelignite, showing that it contains nitro-glyceriue. gelatinised with chloride. 
The (*lasti(*ity of (he gelatine made the substance less sn.s(‘eptible to explosion 
by eoiKMiftftion, and therefore safer to handle. 

]SIr, (hirland also dealt with tin* dettmalors. their corifttructioii and uses, 
and urged gnnit <‘are in their treatment, 'fhe methods of subsoiling aud land 
clearing werc' e\|»laliH^i, together with the use of the fuse for siih.soilhig, and 
the electric detonators for clearing, attention being drawn to the proper methfid 
of tamping. Dn (he financial aspect. It was .shown that by the use of exiilosivcs 
both time ami money were saved. 

Mr. Garland was listen(*d to with great attention, and a hearty vote of 
thanks wa& accorded him for his interesting paptu*. 

SackTiUe. 

At the meeting of this branch on 9th April, the following paper was read 
by Mr. C. Aspery 

Ll’CfraiNE-OROW ING. 

it is only within the last half-century that this valuable fodder plant has 
been growui to any great extent by the farmers of Kew South Wales, though 
lucerne was grown as far back as the year J82[l, on the IIa>vke8bury River, by 
the early gibttlers. Its cultivation has steadily imTeast^d until at the present 
time there are sometUlng like 12(hO(Hi acres devoted to it in New’ South Wales. 
It is now recognised as the king of fodder plants. The parts of the Btate \vhere 
lucerne !a,chlelly grown to a great extent arc Tamworth ami the Hunter River, 
where some thousands of acres of land are under tliis crop. 
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Many farmers have not given this fodder a trial because they think the soil 
is not good enough to grow It, but it will grow on almost any soil to a certain 
extent The best soil for lucerne Is a deep alluvial, such as we have on this 
river. The de^>per the soil the better the growth of lucerne. The roots go very 
deep down Into the soil. On the Hunter River tiiey have been found 30 feet 
below the surface. Imeeriie is not like other fodder crops, for it will go down 
to moisture if the soil will allow It. It will stand the severest droughts, and 
though it may lie dormant for tw'o or three months in a dry time. It will shoot 
out immediately after the hrst good shower of rain, when perhai)S all other 
fodder crops are past recovery, Lu<‘erne is a very long-lived plant, yielding 
profitable returns from the time it is twelve njonths old up to twelve or fifteen 
years. It averages from 3 to 4 tons of hay per acre per season, but yields 
of 6 to 7 tons are common in New South Wales. 

The first thing a farmer lia.s to do when he intends to plant lucerne Is to 
work the soil thoroughly, and clean it of all weeds as far as jwssible, especially 
<*oiich grass, wlUeh will very soon destroy (he lu<*erne if allowed to. The best 
time of the year to sow is autumn, as the growth of weeds at this lime of the 
year is not nearly so great as in the si)ring. If sown in the spring the wtH'ds 
are likely to over-run the young plants, wdiicli make very slow growth for the 
first two or three months. The amount of sml .sow'n to an acre is generally 
from 15 to I<S pounds. When the seed has becai sown it should be harrowed, 
and then the ground should be rolled if it is not of too stiff a nature. If the 
ground is very stiff, it is better not to roil it, as If ralu falls before the seeds 
germinate the crusted surface will stop the seed from germinating as it 
should. 

The first cut of lucerne should be taken as soon as the plants are high 
enough, say, about 6 Inches. This cut is of very little value, and it is better 
left on the field to rot than carted off, but the cutting helps the plants to fc»rm 
r(»ots. A lucerne paddock should n(>t re(.‘eiv(» any cultivation for, say. twelve 
months after sowing, but tlie plants by that time will have made a good, strong 
growth, and will stand '*ultlvation without injury. If it is cultivated earlier 
than twelve months there is great danger of injuring the plants. The cultiva- 
tion that Is necessary is generally given after ea<'h cutting. A couple of good 
harrowings will generally be found sufficient, and if weeds appear, such as 
couch grass, the paddock should be carefully gone over, and the pest deeply 
dug up and the roots exposed to the sun. 

If It is found at any time that the lucerne requires manuring, the following 
mixture is recommended by the Department of Agriculture as a suitable mix- 
ture : — 1 cwi. bonedust, 6 owi. superphosphate*, 3 cwt. sulphate of potash. This 
should be applied at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre. One of the greatest enemies 
of lucerne is dodder. This plant will make very quick growth, and will soon 
ruin a lucerne paddock. It fastens itself to the plants of lucerne, and gets 
all the nourishment for its growth out of the plants, and becomes indc'pendent 
of the soil for fo<Kl 

The time that lucerne should be cut for hay is about when one-third of the 
plants are in flower. If it is left to get older it begins to shoot again from the 
bottom, aiKl the cutting will greatly reduce the next crop, as a large majority 
of the young shoots will be cut off. The greatest care should be taken in the 
making of lucerne hay, as it Is far more diffi(*ult to make than any other kind. 
If It Is left to lie in the sw'ath too long it will lose a great proportion of the 
leaf. H should be raked into windrow's as soon as tmsslble after cutting, when 
the dew Jins thoroughly dried off. It may be left in the windrow from half a 
day to a day before it is put Into clicks, laiceme should not be left in the 
field more than tw'o days if the w'eather is fine from the time it is out. Care 
should he taken not to put it into a shed ttw) green, as it is likely to heat and 
spoil to a greiit extent. If gretm hay Is desired instead of brown it should 
bp given a little longer to dry in the field than if brown hay is desired. If it is 
thoroughly dry lH*fore carting off It will not change its colour after stacking, 
but if It is slacked on the green side it will change to browm hay. 

Lucerne should not be fed-off by stock in the field In the early stages of its 
growth, and in any case Imvrne that Is continually eaten off by stock will not 
last nearly so long as if it were mowed when required and the ground culti- 
vated. The damage caused to lucerne by feeding It off is very great, as the 
stock distribute all kinds of weed seed, which in all probability will geminate 
In the lu<*erne, and in the course of a few years the stand will be overrun with 
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weeds and will become practically useless. If the farmer intends to turn his 
stock on to a lucerne paddock they should have full stomachs, for if they are 
turned on the paddock with empty stomachs they are likely to eat too much, 
and to develop bloat or hoven, especjially in the case of cattle. It is also bad 
to put stock on lucerne when it is wet. 

Green lucerne is splendid feed for young stock, espe<*ially horses. If fed 
systematically they w^lll make much (luicker growth than if fe<i with any other 
feed. It is not a good plan to feed working horses on luc(*rne alone, as it makes 
them soft, and they i>erspire freely. It should be combined with oaten chaff 
and maize. Lucerne hay also makes them short- wIikUhI If fed alone. Green 
lucerne is a splendid food for pigs and poultry. If it is intended to cut lucerne 
hay into chaff it is a go(Ki plan to place the required amount on a floor and 
sprinkle it lightly with water. This will damp the lucerne through if done a 
few hours before it is intended to cut it into chaff, and will greatly reduce the 
dust, which is disagreeable, and will also make it draw far better through the 
machine than if it were put in dry. 

Tallawang. 

At a metitiiig of this branch, held on 18th April, the office-bearers tendered 
their resignations, and the following gentlemen were elected in thei^r stead : — 
Chairman, Mr. W. Morgan; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. T. Collins and 
('ollius; Treasurer, Mr. M. O’Connor; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. Lineohi, 
junior. 

Taralga. 

Tlie annual mtieting of the above branch was held on Monday, 20th April, 
at which there was a good attendance of members. 

The Secretary reported that the number of members at present on the 
roll was forty-six. During the year ten ordinary meetings and three siKJcial 
me.etings ’were held. Lectures were given by officers of the Department of 
Agriculture' on three occasions. Various experiment plots have been estab- 
lished in the district. 

The following office-bearers were elected: — Chairman, Mr. John Quinn; 
Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. Jas, Howard and H. Twynan; Treasurer, Mr, John 
Fitzgibbons; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Dave Miillaney. 

Wollun. 

The following is the text of the paper by Mr. J. Meinnes, which he read 
at the February meeting of this branch, and which had to be held over last 
issue : — 

Value of Bird Life. 

It gives me very great ifleasuve to be allowed to read this paper before 
the branch, not that I wish to pose as an authority on the bird and insect i>ests, 
but becrause 1 am an ardent bird lover, not alone for their beauty and song, 
imt on account of their great usefulness. 1 consider this very opportune, 
too, because we all recognise that it is high time we made a move to check some 
of our insect pests, and because I have seen in most districts where I have 
been some unnecessary destruction of bird life. My contention is that nature 
provides remedies for her own pests — ^that is, if not interfered with. An 
eminent ornithologist writes, We are now beginning to see that the question 
is a highly complex one and quite beyond the ordinary observer, and that the 
best scientific knowledge is needed to deal with the matter.'' 

We must not hold nature accountable for a plague of locusts; rather hold 
ourselves accountable for Interfering with nature. With grasshoppers eating 
the grass above, and wire-worms, crickets, &c.. at w'ork on the roots, we 
should soon have bare fields. We stop at a dead wattle tree, and having tom 
off a strip of bark, we see how bark and wood are grooved and drilled in every 
direction by ^t-moth and other larvae. These insects ring the tree as effec- 
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tlrely iis the woodumu's axe. Here, then, we have the fate of every ti^^e If 
inseet life nmltiplled nneheeked hy birds. Every i»Hrt of the tree lias it« 
jxiiardian bird. 

Wattle-birds aud crows eat thousands of insects, the larvrc of which are 
believed to live on the roots of trees. The tree-runners, the tree-creepers, the 
thrusli, the black cockatoo, and many others, w^age war on the insects that 
shelter in the bark or bore into the woo<l. Wrens and tits e.xanilne the leave.s 
and i>eer into every i*nick and hole in tlie smaller twigs, and the shiike-tll 
liunts among the topmost leiives. Then look at the swallows and swifts. The 
swift searclies the upper air for dies, the house swallow in inid-afr, and the 
fair.\ martin keeps in ehecic the flit's <-lose to the earth and water. 

Every kind of bird 1ms its own sj)ecial skill and its own particular field. 
No region is uegleet<'d -lower-air, middle-air, npper-alr, river, marsh, S4*a — 
they are all oe<*upied. How easy is it then to tlisturb this close-fitting plan 
when men ust* gnn, trap, and poison Indiscriminately. A si)lendid lesson can 
be U'arned from the tree-cna'per and trc'e-rnimer. The tret*-< rt»e)>er works u)) 
the tree aud the tree-nmner works down. The t ree-creei>er <*atches all instHds 
that can be S(»en with an upward glance, tin' tree-runner those* that can b<‘ s*>eu 
with a downward glance. These birds have bills si^eclally fitted for their 
ditfereiit works. Xatnre Imre has providetl adequate means if not eheekt*d. 

Hut supposing we allowed ** sports ” and destructive boys to kill every iref*- 
ert'epor that show^ed itself, we would soon have a plague of tree insects. When 
man, tUrongli igmwaiice or wanton mischief. Interferes wirh nature in* must 
expect to reap the reward. l)e it g<HMl or haul. 

I certainly am not against artificial means for the destnu^iion of the lusecr 
pests. Use the best artificial means available, but use first nature’s renuHly. 
which is allways the eaisiest. 

An enthusiastic naturalist, writing on the return of the swtillows. says, “It 
is mainly a question of food. For the last week or two there has bei'n a 
rustling and a stirring of life among the myriads of piqia cases that lie in 
the gniss, and under the earth and bark of tre(‘s. &c. (coming siiring), iuul 
now tile insects are leaving the i)upa casi's and are on tlu* wing. A blowfly 
busszes clos<‘ to your ear. Soon there will b(* plenty of food for old birds and 
young.” Here one of our worst iiests is specially mentioned. Hear ^\hat the 
same authority says of the niagifie: “AVe now pass through a paddock. It is 
an ideal field for magpies: for these birds like a thinly woo<led field, and we 
sit down on a log to w^atch a pair that are feeding near us. The male bird 
is turning over drieil piei-es of manure and bark in searcli of insecls. A little 
beliind liiin and 1<; the side is the female binl, which, liringing up the rear, 
sees that nothing is missed. 'Fhey wnrk with tlie air of birds who are masters 
of the situation, but who have no time to lose. Tresently tlie iiiaie bird files 
off to a neighbouring tree. With a field-glass we can see that the bill is full 
of insects. It has hardly return(*<l wiieii the female bird, with overflowing 
bill, flies up to tlie same pln<‘e. AVe can see how liard yet systematically tliey 
WTirk. TIk'.v have fed themselves and three or four hungry birds.” In a ilistrict 
in France whore the rooks had all been shot for sport, they had to be imixirtetl 
and bred at a great expense. 

In several of the nortlieni countries of South Aimwlca the* Govmniments have 
built large, <‘X|)eusive day shelters for “bats,” iKmause they have iiroved of 
iintofd value In destroying the malaria -carrying mosquito. Look at the ibis, who 
devours millions of cri('kets aud grasshoppers during the season. No district 
w’ould ever be laid bare by. locusts or caterpillars If It was friNpientwl bv plenty 
of ibis. 

This next example is not i)reaented for argument’s sake, but Just to show how' 
popular feeling may be a little astray. In response* to a popular outcry against 
the crow, tlie AVashiiigton Ooverimieiit (V.S.A.L ordered an inquiry on the 
crow. Naturalists examined the stomachs of over 1,000 (‘rows, and the verdict 
was in favour id' the ermv. 

In conclusion, I might draw your attention to an article written recently by 
a AVlngeu pastoralist, who says, in defending tlie mindi-mallgned starJiug, of 
whicli be had numbers on his property, that since their advcait he w^as not 
troubled with grasshoppers, blow-files, or any otlicM- p(‘st, aud never crutches 
his sheep, 

Defakti^ikntal Note.-— T ills last Is an open question. Mt. Abbott has given no 
proof in bis pamphlet that starlings eat flies or maggot^i. 
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Orchard Notes. 

\V .1. ALLKN. 


June. 

Planting. 

Where dwiduous fruit-troes <^r vinos are to he j>laiitefl tins season, it is liest 
tostai’t the work as early as possildo, whethtT it be for r<‘fills in an established 
orehard, or the planting of a new' orchard. The sooner now that any planting 
is finished the better will be the early root growth, as the roots start to throw' 
out n<nv growth in July. If the soil is dry, however, it would be better to 
defer the planting until more rain falls ; but wherc'vcu- there is sufficient 
moisture, this work should lx‘ pushed on to completion. 

Plant only such varieties as have]>ro\ed theinsel\t‘s suitable totbe district, 
and only plant a ft*w varieties. Wherever tbero are old growers in the 
ilistrict, it is well to be guided by tluun as fo which tluy cimsider the best 
kinds of fruits to plant ; tlieii choose the very )>est vai’ieties of the respective 
kinds, as it is only tlie high grade fruit wdiich is worth urowing. 

Weak Trees. 

^lark all weak and diseased trees when pruning, so that tlu*s(‘ can receive 
s]»(n*ial treatment. Hard cutting back and the additions of heavy dressing 
of stable manure will assist weak trees in jmshiug forth a vigorous growth 
next spring. 

Pruning. 

In large orehards, pruning may bo carried out this inontli ; otherwise there 
is no liurry until July. A complete treatise in “ Pruning ’ may be obtained 
from the (foverunient Printer, Sydney ; })riee, Is ; posUigt^ Id. 

During the winter months officers of the Fruit Branch are holding 
demonstrations in tree pruning and grafting tbroughouf tin* veunoiis fruit 
and fanning oentr(\s. Gn)wers .should avail tbeiu.selves of any sucli oppoi*tii- 
nities of seeing ])runing w'ork carried out on appn>ve<l lines. 

Fruit Fly. 

In one or two districts there are still evhlences <»£ this pest, but owing to 
the rigid inspt»ction and the compulsory destruction of all fallen and infec^ted 
fruits, the damage caused by this eneniy ib greatly induced. For trapping 
the adult flies, flat tins or sauceT*8 containing a small cpuintity of keiusene, 
hung on the sunny side of the tree, are very effective. 

Liming. - 

Many orchards would be greatly benefited by the aj>i>licati(»n*of lime, and 
the present is a very good time to apply same, so that it will have had t^me- 
t<i act upon tSie soil before spriftg manuring. i i , , 
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SubsoiliDg. 

Subsoiling is very essential before planting an orchard. My experience is 
that ti’ees planted on land tliat has l)een subsoiled thrive better than on land 
tliat has not been so treated. If the whole cannot be done at once it might be 
done where the trees ax'e to be planted, say in strips 6 to 7 feet wide, and 
the remainder may be done from year to year, so that the whole might be 
finished by the third winter. 

Interpollination, 

It is claimed by some that where they hav<‘ blocks of only one variety of 
apples planted, the crops an; not nearly so gof)d nor so regular as when 
several varieties are interplanted. There is very little positive knowledge 
concerning the interj)ollination of fruits, and no subject in pomology is in 
greater need of study. We chiefiy know that the most productive orchards 
are usually those of many varieties, atid that some varieties refuse to fertilise 
themselves. The safest practice, therefore, is not to plant more, say thnv or 
four rows, of any one variety, without alUTnating with a row of another 
variety of approximately the same blossoming date in the (jase of those fruits 
in which sterility is often apparent. A further reference to this subject will 
be found in the Agricultural Gazette for April, 1913. 




BUtk Wlntw Ryi at Bifarlmaiit Farm Or«har4» Bathnwt, 

This crop Is very suitable for greeii*iDAiiuriag In the cooler districts, as it is a hardy and rapid grower. 


Grbbn Manuring in Obohabus. 
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Date. 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Wednesday, 

» 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

»» 

Thursday, 


Saturday, 

)) 

Monday, 

»» 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

»» 

Thursday, 

Monday, 

Wednesday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

W edncsday, 

Thursday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday,' 

Friday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednestlay, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday', 

Thursday, 

Friday, / 

Yii«8day, 

»5 

Wednesday, 

Tljurs(iay, 


STALLION PAEADES. 

I’laoe, 

18 dune ... .. Murwillumbah 

19 „ Mullumbimby... 

Baugalow 
Lismore 

.. Kyogle 

.. Ooraki 

Casino 

Karromine 
Wellington 

.. Grafton 

Maclean 
Coram ba 
.. BelHngen 
Kugowra 
. Dorrigo .. 

.. Peakhill 
Bowraville 
.. Macks villa 
.. Kempsey 
.. Cumnock 
. Port Macquane 
.. Junee ... 

. . Molong ... 

Waudiope 
. . Cootamundra . . . 

. Lockhart 

. . Taree 

.. Forbes 

.. Nabiac 

.. Parkes ... 
Wingham 

. Cudal 

, Gloucester 
Manildra 
Dungog .. 

Henty 

• ■ Wagga 

.. Condobolin 
.. Bogan Gate 
.. Trundle 

Orange 

Teinora . . 
Barinedman 
W yalong 
.. Ard let hail 

Richmond . . 

.. Dural 

Penrith ... 
Lnddenham ... 
Dubbo , . 
Raymond Terrace 
.. Gilgandra 

Gulargaml^one... 

,, Coonainblo 
.. M us well brook ... 

.. Denmau 
Scone ... 
Canowindra ... 
West Maitland 
Crook well 

. Cowi*a ...' ... t 

.. Gunning 


*20 „ 

24 ,, 

2d „ 

26 „ 

27 

29 

80 „ 

1 July 

2 
4 

6 „ 

6 m 
8 M 
8 „ 

10 

11 „ 

18 „ 

14 „ 

15 „ 

Id n 

16 „ 

16 „ 

16 „ 

18 M 
18 „ 

20 „ 

20 „ 

21 

21 „ 

22 „ 

22 

28 ’’ 

28 

27 „ 

29 „ 

8 August ... 

4 „ 

5 ,, 

6 

12 „ . 
18 „ 

14 „ 

,, 

18 „ 

19 „ 

20 „ 

21 „ 

24 „ 

2d „ 

25 ,, 

26 „ 

27 „ 

27 „ 

28 „ 

29 ,. 

1 September 
1 »♦ 

1 „ 
o 

^ ,, ... 

•2 

,* ... 

3 , ... 


Thus. 

... ll'80a.fn. 
.. 10 a.m. 

... 10 a.m. 

... 10 a.m. 

... 1*30 p.m. 
... 11a.m. 

... 9 ‘30 a. in. 

11 a.ni. 

... 10 a.m. 

... H)a.tn. 

.. 10 a.nt. 

... 10 a.m. 

. . 19 a.m. 

... 2 p.m. 

... Noon. 

... 2 p.m. 

10 a.ni 
.. lOii.ni. 

.. 10 a.m. 

... ] 1 a.m. 

... 10a.iu. 

... 10*39 a. in. 

10 a.m. 

... Noon. 

10*30 a.m, 
.. 10 a m. 

.. Noon. 

... n a.rn. 

1 1 a in. 

11 H . ni 

... H a.m. 

... II a.tn. 

. 10 a.m. 

... 1 1 a tij . 

... 11 a.m. 

10’ii0a.m. 
.. 9*80 a. in. 

2*80 p.m. 
8*80 p.m. 
... 10 a, m. 

10 a.m. 

10 a.m. 
2*80 p.m. 

11*80 a.m. 

. . 8 p.m. 

11 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

11 a.m. 

... Noon. 

. . 10 a.tn. 

... Noon. 

... 2 p.m. 

2 p.m. 

2 81) p.m. 
8 p m. 

... 10 a.m. 

9*80 a. 

... 11 *80 a.m. 

... 12*80 p.m. 

... 10 a.m. 

... ' 10 a.m. 

10a.in. 

... 8 p.m. 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 
at State Farms, or for lease. 


JwHiy 


Qtwnmy 


AfYlhlM 


lUitjr.. 


Nmi« of Ball 


1 


StAbioned »t- fltiflwced up Ull- 


Shorthom 


Imperialist 
The 


Irishman! 

(imp.) 


Florio ... 
Tipperary BuU 


Grenadin (imp.) Attorney (9477) 

Trafalgar ...Best Man 

I Kaid of Khartoum Sir Jack 
Bridegroom Best Man 

Leda’s Retford Dinah’s Lad .. 
Pride. 

jTheKing’sMirror; Calm Prince .. 

SUr Prince ...1 Calm Prince 

Sky Pilot ... Prince Souvia . 

Godolphin Golden Hero ot 

Moses (imp.) the Vauxbelets 
(1929) 

Hayes’ Fido Hayes’ Coron 

(imp.). ation3rd. 
Claudius (imp.) Golden Star II.. 

George III ... King of the 

Roses I 

The Peacemaker Calm Prince ... 
King of the Roses Hayes’ King ...i 


Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 
Colleen Bawn] 
(imp.) 

Cyril’s Carna- 
tion (imp.). 
Rum Omelette 

Egyptian Bellel 
Golden ' 
Omelette. 
Leda’s Angel. 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Parson’s Red 
Rose (imp.). 
Rosetta (6^) 


Berry Farm 
Berry Farm 

Yanco Farm 

CJowra Farm 

H. A. College 
Yanco Farm 

Wagga Farm 

Kyogle ... 
Casino 
Maclean ... 
Inverdl ... 


Hayes’ Fi-Fi 
2ad. 

Claudia’s 
Pride (imp.). 
Calm 2Dd 


Lauderlad ... Laura’s Boy 

Belfast King of the 

RoeesI 

Royal Preel ... Itohen Royal 

Alexander the Claudius (imp.) 

Great. , 

Duke of Orleans Godolphin 

Arthur (1664) 

Dan of the Roses! Daniel of Auoh- 
enbcain(imp.).j 

I Wyllieland [ Wyllleland 

jBright Lad (imp.) Gieniffer (7229) 

Isabel’s Majestic] Majostic nf Oak j 

'■ •j’ , . 

l^ingSan .... Bratha’iBoy .. ] Dawn 


4 July. *14. 
— Sept., '14. 
, llJuly, ’14. 
6 Oct., ’14. 


Wollongbar Farm^ * 

Wollongbar Farm t 

Mulliimbimby ... 31 Mar., 15. 


Rose Petersen 
Rosey 8th 
(imp.). 

Souvenir of . 

Wollongbar 
Flaxy 2nd 

Hwa’Lilydul 
Preel(imp.).| 
Alexandrina 
’»of Richmond 
Flower of thej 
Preel 3rd (imp.) 

Ripple Rose... 

Wyllielartd 

Sangiej 

Isabel of Gleh- 
eira. 


Scone 

Bega 


2. July, ’14. 
20 June, *14. 


Casino .1 Sept., *14. 

Tyalgum —Nov., ’14, 

Wollongbar Farm + 
Frederickton Sept., T4. 

Patersou-Vacy .. * 9 Sept., 14. 


Grafton Farm .. 
Glen lanes Farm.. 


Oral ton Fann 


i 


. 


y: 


BathuritParm ...' 


\ ^ ^ , . .! — . 

lot oaXfti tlii'Rmn • • t Av«ll»bl« toflM* ot lor lerile. »t » 1 » wtot. rtoUoM*. 
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DeparPnmU of Agfietdiuro^ 

Sydne^t 2nd June, 1914 

BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BERRY EXPERIMENT FARM. 

HOLSTEIN.— Colonel Neltensteln (355): date of birth, 26th April, 1912; colour, black ami 
white; sire, Neitenstein, by Hollander; dam, Marjorie, by Chairman ; g d Mar- 
garetha (imp.)» 10,439; dam of sire, Dutch Oven by President. Price, £15. 

Milk yields of dams Milk lb. Fat per t*ent. Butter lb. 

Marjorie 5,030 ... 22 1 

Margaretha (imp.) 10,990 ... 407 

Dutch Oven 8,671 3*6 365 

IRISH SHORTHORN.— Irish Boy (577): date of birth, 9th April, 1912; colour, rich roan; 
sire, Limerick’s Lad (imp.) ; dam, Colleen Bawn (imp.). 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Fat cent. Butter lb. 

Colleen Bawn 6,937 3 8 309 

MILKING SHORTHORN.— Johnny Walker (596) : date of birth, 3rd February. 1913 ; colour. 

deep red, little white; sire, Imperialist (MS); dam, Royal Dew, by Royal 
Hampton (imp.) ; g d Dewdrop, by Dora’s Boy; g g d Lady Fanny, by Lord 
Sangrave (imp.) ; g g g d Fanny 78th (imp.) ; dam of sire, I^ady Nancy of 
Minembah (357). Price, 20 guineas. 

GUERNSEYS.— 'Mountain Prince (593) : date of birth, I2th January, 1913 ; colour, lemon and 
white ; sire, Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica 8th (imp.). Price, 30 guineas. 

Rohals* Lad (601) : date of birth, 18th March, 1913; colour, lemon and white; sire, 
Culm Prince ; dam, Rohais’ Lassie (imp.). Price, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam:- Milk lb. Fat i>er cent. Butter lb. 

Rohais’ Lassie 5,537 6*1 333 

Othello (605) : date of birth, 4th April, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, Treng- 
wain toil Village Favourite (imp.) ; dam, Desdemona 8th (imp.). Price, 85 guineas*. 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Desdemona 8th (imp ) 6,721 4*3 340 

JERSEYS*— Golden Pox (586) : date of birth, 7th December, 1912 ; colour, whole fawn ; sire,, 
Xmas Fox (imp.) ; dam, Goldeu Omelette, by Sir Jack ; g d Rum Omelette 2D<i, 
by Golden Lord ; dam of sire, Malvoisie (vol. xx, p. 869), by Gay Boy, 7510. 
Price, 15 guineas. 

Milk yield of dams Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Golden Omelette 3,064 6*6 202(in 28 weeks) 

Rum Omelette 2nd 5,667 4*4 361 

Dancing Fox (552) : date {of birth, 1st June, 1912 ; colour, whole fawn ; sire, Xmas 
Fox (imp ) ; dam, Lady Gay, by Sir Jack j g d, Rum Omelette IT, by Golden 
Lord ; g g d. Rum Omelette (imp.). Price, 15 gttineii. 


AT HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

AYRSHIRE.— The Corsair (483) : date of birth, 6th May, 1911 ; colour, red and white ; sire* 
Byrou, by Auehenbrain Spicy Jock (imn.) ; dam, Riuple Rose, by Prince Bmerald 
(imp.) ; ^ d, Rose Berry, by Mischief Maker of Baroheskie (imp.), 3892 ; dknx ol’ 
sire, Juba, by Peacemaker. Price, 15 guineas. 

Milk yields of dams : — Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Ripple Rose 7,669 3*9 351 

Rose Berry 5,799 4*1 280 
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BULLS FOR SAL^cmlimed. 


AT 4}EAFrOK EXPERIMENT FARM. 

420BKNSET.— Storm Priaoo (2) : date of bjrth, 18th October, 1912 ; colour, lemon and white ; 

sire, Calm Prince ;1dam, Angelica of Richmond, by Governor of Conture (826 P.iS.); 
g d, Angelica 8th (imp.). Price, 25 guineas. 


AT WOLLONOBAR EXPERIMENT FARM. 

O0ERNSEYS.-* Royal Pfosl (imp.); date of birth, ‘2t5th May, 1908; sire, Itchen Royal 
(1,756) ; dam, Hayes’ Lily Du Treel 4th (imp ), 0908 E.S H.B. Price, 

45 guineas. 

Otranto (401): date of birth. 4th February, 1918; colour, fawn and white; sire, 
Hayes’ Fido (imp ) ; dam, Golden May of the (irone (imp.). Price, 35 guineas. 
Milk yield of dam Milk 0». Butter Ib, 

(ioldcu May of the Grone (imp.) ... 5,303 264 

Sweetheart's FIdo (398) : date of birth, 8th March, 1913 ; colour, dark orange, little 
white; sire, Hayes’ Fido (imp.); dam, Sweetheart, by The Admiral; g d, 
Souvenir of VVollongbar. by Tivid’s Prince; g g d, Souvenir (imp.). Price, 

30 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam i - MUkib. Butter lb. 

Sweetheart 4,962 255 

Game Boy (407); date of birth, 27th July, 1913; colour, fawn and white; sire, 
Beaucaire's Baby ; dam, Dido, by Royal Preel ; g d, Miss Clatford (imp.), by 
Clntford Hope 2ad (1814 B.S.H.B.) ; g g d, Clatford Hopeful (imp.) (68U 
E.S. H.B. ). Price, 25 guineas* 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Buto lb. 

Dido 5,000 262 

GEORGE VALDER, Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture. 


An Efficient Method of Poisoning Flyinq-Eoxes. 

Mr. John H. Grunsell, of Mulwaree Gardens, Goulbum, has kindly sup- 
plied the Department with the results of his method of poisoning flying- 
foxes. He says : — 

I may say that the flying-foxes have been worse this sea.sou than ever I have 
known before, dating back over thirty years. 

As the nights were so dark It was imiiossible to shoot them, so I had to 
resort to the poisoning. My crops of apples and pears were very heavy, and 
the foxes were doing an immense amount of damage. 

The method I adopted was to run a thin wire through the core of an apple, 
then slice off one side and sprinkle it with strychnine. It was then fastened 
to the highest branch of a tree. 

The first night I placed 12 poisoned apples in 8 pear-trees and 4 apple-trees, 
and destroyed 66 foxes. The second night 16 baits were bung out, and 74 
foxas seesuited. The third night’s total was 64, the fourth 36, and the fifth 80 
maldng a total for the five nights of 270, Since the fifth night of poisoning 
I have only seen an odd fox. There were as many as 8 foxes hanging round 
one bait. , 

I am more than satisfied with the results, and recommend any growers who 
are plagued with the pests to try the method for themselves. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Bditor, Department of Agn-, 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 2l8t of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Society. 1914* Secretary. Date. 

N.S.W. Sheepbreeders* Association (Sydney) ... H. N. Bowden ... July 1,2, 3, 4 

Wentworth P., A., and I. Society W. B. Crang ... ,, 16 

Deni liquin P. and A. Society L. Harrison ... „ 16,17 

Narandera P. and A. Association W. T. Lynch ... Aug. 4, 6 

Corowa P., A., and H. Society John D. Fraser ... ,, 18, 19 

Forlies P., A., and H. Association S. H. Bates ... ,, 18, 19 

Coolamon A. and P, Association ... ... F. Owen ... ... ,, 18, 19 

Murrumbidgee P. and A. Association (Wagga Wagga) A. F. D. White ... ,, 25,26,27 

Parkes P., A., and H. Association G. W. Seaton .. ,, 26, 27 

Wellington P., A., and H. Society A. E. Rotten ... Sept. 1, 2 

Grenfell P., A., and H. Association ... ... ... G. Cousins ... ,, 1,2 

Gunnedah P., A., and H. Association M. C. Tweedic ... ,, 1, 2, 3 

Manildra P, and A. Association A. Anderson ... „ 2 

Germanton P., A., and H. Society Jas. S. Stewart ... ,, 2, 3 

Albury and Border P., A., and H. Society ... ... W. I. Johnson ... ,, 8, 9, 10 

Ganmain A. and P. Association J. F. Ashwood ... ,, 15, 16 

Cootamuudra A., P., H., and I. Association T. Williams „ 15, 16 

Cowra P., A., and H. Association Vl.W. Warren ... ,, 16, 17 

Murrumburrah P., A., and 1. Association ... ... J. A. Foley ... ,, 22,21^1 

Temora P., A , H., and I. Association ... .. J. Clark ,, 22, 23, 24 

Riverina P. ami A, Society (Jerilderie) J. Kennedy ... ,, 23 

Canowindra P., A., and H. Association ... ... G. Newman ... „ 23, 24 

Vass P. and A. Association ... ... ... ... W, Thomson ... ,, 30, Got. 1 

Hay P. and A. Association G. S. Camden ... Oct. 6, 7 

Hillston P. and A, Society S. J. Gordon ... ,, 14 

Tweed River Agricultural Society A. E. Budd ... Nov. 11, 12 

Lismore A. aud I. Society T. M. Hewitt ... ,, 25, 26, 27 

1916. 

Albion Park A., H., and I. Association M. A. Brown ... Jan. 20, 21 

Kiama A. Association O. A. Somerville .. „ 26, 27 

Wollongong A , H., and I. AsHOciation W. J. Cochrane . ,, 28,29, 39 

Shoalhaven X, and H. Association H. Rauch Feb. 10, 11 

Newcastle A., H., and I. Association .. E. J. Dann ... ,, 10, 11, 12, 

13. 

Guyra P., A., and II. Association .. F. N. Stevenson ... ,, 23,24,25 

Uralla A. ARsociation ... H. W, Vincent ... Mar. 2, 3, 4 

Tenterfield P , A., and M. Society F. W. Hoskin ... 2, 3, 4 

(Camden A., H,, and I. Society .. A. Thompson .. ,, .3, 4, 5 

Glen Inries Central New England P. & A. AssocVi ... G. A. Priest ... ,, 9, 10, 11 

Tumbarumba and Upper Murray P. and A. Society... E. W. Figures ... „ 10, 11, 12 

Inverell P. aud A. Association J. Mollveen „ 17, 18, 19 

(hnilburn A., P., aud H, Society .. G, G. Harris ... „ 18,19,20 

Quirindi P., A., and H, Association H. H, Rourke ... „ 23, 24 

Upjier Hunter 1*. and A. Association R. (^. Sawkins ... ,, 24, 25, 26 

Crookwell A., P., and H. Society J. H. Huxley . . ,, 25, 26 


, Printed and published by WILLIAAI APPLEGATE GULLIGK, ot Sydney, Qoveniment Printer and 
Publisher of the State of New South Wales, at PhUUp>street, Svdnev. 
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Sheep and Wool for Farmers. 

CROSS-BREEDING EXPERIMENTS FOR 1010-: 112-13. 
The Wool and Mutton Tyi'e. 

[Continued from page 4UD.] 


J. WRKNFOUD MATHEW, S. 


The Wagga Experiment Farm Eesulte. 

The work may now be reviewed from the four years’ results of the lambs 
and three years’ results of the grown sheep at this These particulars 

are arranged in serial order, arising from their original source of development. 
They include : — 

(1) Body and fleece weights of all rains used in tlu.‘ trials. 

(2) A record of tlie weight of wool produ<;ed )»y eadi grouj) of ewes. 

(3) Particulars (oiiceniing th(‘ pircculaire of ewes assisted, itc., during 
parturition. 

(1) A record of the natuml increase. 

(o) A tabular statement showing the monthly dcvelopnu'nt during the 
lamb stagt*. 

(<') Similar information regarding the body and fleece weights of all 
lambs. 

(7) Body and fleece weight of all erossfs takmi at e,ach shearing between 
1 year and 5 months and 3 years and 5 months, 

(S) The clean yield results, classificatitai, and value of tlio wool pro- 
duced by the different crosses. 

Table slowing Ago and Weight cf Body and Ekece of all Hams doing 
bervice in the tests. 
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The Bams. 

Tlie foregoing particulars were in each case taken at the shearing, which 
precedes the time when the rams were joined With the ewes by about two 
months. Particulars for 1913, while unimportant, are included in order 
that a I'ecord of the rams, along with the crosses, may be shown for the full 
term. 

Side by side are also given particulars concerning several of the Down 
breeds. In 1910 a South Down, Shropshire, Hampshire, and Dorset Horn 
ram each received a dozen ewes. With the exception of the Hampshire, 
the same breeds had divided amongst them thirty ewes during the following 
year. Prior to entering upon the present scheme, the Hampshire had been 
tried, and its rejection was due chiefly to largeness of head and to its having 
a somewhat cumbersome body. The Suffolk (D4), another of the heavy -bodied 
Short-wools, was objected to for similar reasons. Viewed from the stand* 
point of early lamb production, it is considered worthy of note that any 
position which either of these breeds would be likely to fill could be more 
serviceably occupied by either 

(а) The Shropshire, for quality and shape of carcase, combined with 
moderately early maturity ; or 

(б) The Dorset Horn, for extra body-weight and extremely early 

maturity. 

The mating, however, of any of those breeds wdth the Merino is not a 
practice that commends itself. Indeed, their inclusion here was merely 
for the purposes of record, in order that their crossc^s might be compared 
with those of the Long-wool. Of the four, Wagga was the only farm where 
the Down sires were used on the Merino. 

Variability of Sires. 

As (he table indicates, a lecord lias Iw^en kept for the purpose of noting not 
only the disposition of the breeds separately, but also for observing any pecu- 
liarities amongst the rams of the various breeds themselves. With some 
breeds it was found necessary to change the rams rather more frequently 
than the usual period of service would require. This was chiefly because of 
their indiflPerence in resjiect of breeding. 

The conclusions of the five-years* tests, couplel with experience with these 
breeds under similar climatic conditions, points to the fact that among * the 
liong-weols the Lincolns and Leicesters are the chief defaulters in this respect. 
So far as the Long- wools are concerned, taking the Wagga results as a guide, 
it appears ihat the condition is largely influenced by the amount of wool 
characteristic of the breed. For example, the Lincoln appeared a less ready 
breeder than the Leicester, though there was little to choose between the 
two. Representing the ligbter-woolled variety, the Border Leicester is 
brought into prominence. This is fully justified by the results. These differ- 
ences are jdaown in the tables, which not only give the period of service 
afforded by the rams * of the different breeds, but also show the order of 
grouping. 
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Ib ocBapMuag tiiese records, the imtore of the seasons should be stiictiy 
kept in mind, as this obviously bflucnces the results, not only in respect of 
the partiottlairs of the sires but in their crosses as well 

3n connection the Leicester, it was noted that moi^ black lambs 
resulted from the use of rams of this breed than of any other Long-wool. « In 
fact, it was the only breed with which such variations seemed to be more than 
chance happenings. On the average, approximately, 8 per cent, of lambs of 
this colour were dropped each year. Observations gathered from outside 
sources conBrm this as being seemingly predispositional in the Leicester, due 
probably to a “ throw-back ” or reversion to some ancestor. 

In competition with the other Long- wools, the Border Leicester beliaved 
with marked consistency throughout, and this is corroborated by experien^se 
under similar conditions elsewhere. Though the rams were two years old 
when first placed with the ewes, they were as vigorous during the later as 
they were in the earlier stages of their career. The succcs.s of the breed in 
tliis respect marks a disposition, until recently apparently unobserved in the 
use of British breeds. It indicates that the lighter woolled the breed is, the 
greater the activity it displays os a breeder under semi-arid conditions. 
Another instance of this is showm in the Dorset Horn, which is aLo a light- 
fleeced breed. Like the Border Leicester, the Dorset Horn exhibits the p’nk 
skin and characteristic white face and legs. Besides being a ready breeder 
during the early stages, its virility appears, as coin[>arcd with many other 
of its compatriots, to be less impaireti with age. 

A marked feature of the Border Leicester is the consistency with which 
it retained its weight of fleece. Contrary to expectations, there was shown 
less variation in fleece weight than in the case of any other Long- wool for a 
corresponding period, despite the fact that the seasons were variable. The 
rams were kept strictly under natural conditions, and were bred from until 
five, and in one instance six, years of age. A perusal of the table will 
show, too, that the breed suffered in no wise by comparison in body weight. 
Indeed, for hardiness and all-round adaptability, none ranks superior among 
the liong-wools. Whether these qualities will be borne out in tlie crosses 
evolved from it depends entirely upon what they will return from wool and 
mutton, as viewed from a monetary standpoint. 

The Effect of Early or Late Maturing on Fleece Production. 
With the object of ascertaining what effect early or late maturity, as 
represented in the breeds mentioned, would have in relation to the ewes 
rearing lambs, those constituting the different groups and apportioned to the 
different breeds were equally divided, and a record of the fleece weight was 
taken separately. In tracing the predominating influences of the different 
sires, and the ^ect which the rearing of their progeny has on the condition 
of the evto subsequently, this may be of significance. 

Previous discussion on breeds and their development has shown that, in 
order to enable Nature to spend herself generously in any one particular, a 
comparative limitation is always associated, or an economising effect is 
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necessjiriiy exercmed in some other direction. The Merino ewe, even at her 
best, is noted for paucity of milk. Thus, for Meiino ewes to raise lambs to 
vigorous early-maturing British breed?, there is occasioned a severe strain on 
her constitution, much more than that which would be occasioned in rearing 
lambs to a ram of her own breed. According to the vigour of the lamb, so iu 
like proportion is the physical vigour reduced in the ewe^ and the weight of 
fleece necessarily diminishes — even allowing that the characteristics of the 
sire art5 only partially retained in the progeny. 

Uiii'ortunattly, however, owing to the variability of the seasons, and to the 
fact tliat during one year the ewes missed to the rams of one of tlie breeds 
(Liruiolns), the results are not as conclusive as they otherwise might have 
been. 


Tablk showing Weights of Fleeces of Merino Ewes rearing lambs sired by 

rains of various breeds. 


(Iioup \Mth- 

No. 

1011. 

Aver»tfc I'leeoo 
Weight. 

No. 

1913. 

Average Flcct'o 
Weight. 

Lincoln j 


lb. oz. 


lb. OZ. 


47 

8 10 

58 

9 3 

Leicester 

53 

0 7 

60 

8 9 

fVorder Leicester 

66 

0 2 

62 

8 S 

SouUi Down 

11 

9 1 



Dorset Horn ... ..-i 

JO 

8 0 

1 



Tahli: hbowing the difference in Fleece Weight between Ewes rearing lamlu 
and those remaining empty for the years mentioned. 


Year. 


WvL 


Dr;. 

Differonoe in 

Rver*fire 

i 

So. 

1 Weight of Fleece | 

No. 

_ 

1 Weight of Floeoc. 1 

Weight of Fleece. 

1 



lb oz. 

1 i 

lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

i»it 

187 

8 14 

23 

9 4 

0 6 . 

19) i 

j:u 

6 7 

64 

6 14 

1 7 

I'JIS 

180 

8 12 

5 

9 12 

1 0 

_ 

. „ ! 

j 

^ 


^ 


Touching on the results in the earlier table, whilst those for 1911 sL-.w 
slight inconsistency, the returns for 191*3 at'e quite in accordance with the 
earlier an<l later maturing qualities characteristic of the breeds represented. 
For example, the 8 lb, 8 oz. of fleece produced by the group mated with 
Border Leicester in 1913, and the 8 lb, 9 oz. produced by those mated with 
Dorset Horn rams in 1911, are indicative of the more rapid development of 
the lambs dropped to these breeds, as compared with those dropped to the 
others for the corresponding periods. 

The Natural Increase. 

Viewed in the broader sense, tliis constitutes one of, if not actually, tlio 
most important of all the aspects that come within the scope of the 
investigations. 
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Becuttse of the difficulty often experienced by Merin.) owes in ‘^lambing 
down to the larger-framed British breeds, special attention has been 
directed to the recording of this condition. Observations have been taken, 
not only with respect to the rate of increase, but also as to which of the 
breeds caused the most troul»le at the time of parturition. Two sets of 
tables have, therefore, l>een arranged, viz. : — (a) Setting out the p^jrceatage of 
lambs dropped each year ; and (b) the iiumlier of ewes that died; also those 
assisted during this particular period. 


Tahlk showing, for comparative juirposes, the number of ewes assisted , aho 
the percentage of deaths before, at, and after parturition ; as well as the 
number of lambs that died before and aft«M* marking, as a remit of 
mating different British bre('ds with the Meiiuo. 


Breed of 
llaiu. 



No. of 
Kwph 
M atod. 

No. of j 
Ewes 
Assisted. 

Di*ath8 of Kwes— 

Oeatliti of l^atiiba— 
Mai king. 

Ewes. 

Before*. 

At. 

After, j 

Before 1 

1 

Aftor. 1 

Perci’ntasje 

AsMssted 

Perturiiage 

Lost. 

50 

4 

.. 

Yuar 1910 

1 . 1 


1 

8 

4 

52 

5 

2 

1 

1 


1 

9 6 

4 

50 

4 


» * 

... 

1 


. ... 



12 









12 



... 

i 

. .. 1 

.. 

.. .. 

8 

12 

4 


i 

1 

1 1 


33*3 

1G6 

12 



... 



i 



1 m 

1 

... i 

Yei 

1 

ir 1911 


2 

1*5 

15 

57 

2 

1 

1 



0 

3 

3 

07 

2 






3 


12 



- . . 

... 


j 1 





12 





I 




13 

3 



... 



23 * 


OS 

1 

1 

Year 19J5! 
... 1 ... 



1 

1-6 

69 

1 

1 


3 




5-9 

67 

4 

1 


... 


2 

i 7 

1-6 


Year 1913. 


L. 

63 

16 

, , 

i ’ 


S Twins 7 
( Ditnl r 
(Twins 2 
[ Died 6 


25 


L. 

84 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


3 

6-25 

L, 

1 

33 

9 




(Twins 2 
i Died 7 

jj... 

14 



Whilst all British breeds stand more or less at a disadvantage in respect 
of the disability of the ewe, the trouble may, to a large extent, be obviated 
by selecting the laiger-framed typo of Merino ewe. The difficulty, in most 
instances is attributable to at least twomiin causes. Generally, from &e 
largeness of tiie head is said to arise the more serious form of disability. 
However, observations disclose that Just as much and, in the case of some 
breeds, greater trouble is eacperienced through the fullness of the shoulder. 
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These constitute the two more serious forms of disablement where the 
presentation is a natural cme. However, there arise innumerable instances 
where ineffective delivery is caused through the fcetus being abnormal, 
or the presentation otherwise a false one. In all oases, whether due 
to head or shoulder development, the position of the fmtus and the nature 
of the pre^entation sliould always be first ascertained. This may be 
ascertained by the position of the head. The head should always come 
first, the nose slightly to the fore, with the jaws resting between the fore 
feet, and assuming a natural position. If in this way the point of the 
muzzle and the two fore feet only be visible, and delivery is further delayed, 
then it is almost certain that the head is the cause of such delay. On the 
other hand, if the head be well exposed, the feet and limbs in natural posi* 
tion, almost assuredly the shoulder is preventing expulsion. The whole 
trouble with parturition may be attributed to a violation of Nature's laws, 
in expecting a small framed Merino ewe to deliver a progeny to a ram of 
larger dimensions than her own breed. This is evident in the narrowness 
plainly seen in the width across the hips, viewed externally ; but 
owing internally to the comparative smallness of the bony structure of the 
pelvis. While at times there may be room for the head to pass, the narrow 
passage is incapable of sufficient expansion to release the shoulders. Which- 
ever form of difficulty is experienced, it can generally be traced to the 
difference in the conformation of the particular breed. I! the breed be the 
squarer and broader-bodied type, like the Border Leicester, for instance, 
then trouble invariably lies with the shoulder. If, again, the breed more 
closely resembles the Lincoln in size and general construction of frame, the 
head is found to be chiefly the main cause of difficulty In fact, realising 
that the Lincoln rasinly finds its u«e in Australia for mating with the Merino, 
breeders have attempted to obviate this difficulty by breeding a type with a 
smaller bead This, however, did not meet with the success that ^as antici- 
pated It was not generally understood that the size and shape of the head 
is but an indication of the conformation and total construction of frame and 
body. To reduce or in any way alter the shape of the head, means a modi- 
fication of each component and structural part underlying physical develop- 
ment. The result, as it was, exercised a deteriorating influence, and if 
pursued further would, undoubtedly, with a heavy-woolled breed like the 
liincoln, have proved fatal. Naturally, the type became lighter in bone, aud, 
AS a consequence, weakened in constitution. 

Co uparing the breeds under review, it was thought that the Leicester 
wjuld have caused less trouble than any other in this connection, owing to 
its smaller head and lighter bon<». Looking at the results, however, it will 
be seen that the percentage of losses was actually greater with this breed 
th in with either Lincolns or Border Leicesters. This is hard to account for, 
unless it be due to the breadth of rib and depth of body, which is a promi- 
nent development in the Leicester. It can hardly be attributed to the 
f uVness of shoulders, as these are scarcely as well developed in the cross as 
in the case of the Border Leicester, where the losses were smaller, 
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iU Border Leicester, though notei for its comparative sm^lh 
ness, yet tbe head of that breed is not as small as would appear from a 
cursory gjance. What attracts attention, and has probably caused preference 
to have been given to this breed over all others for the puipose indicated, is 
the slightness and sharpness of features apparent in the prominence of the 
frontal and nasal pieces. Closer examination will, however, disclose that the 
dimensions of the head of the Border Leicester are as great, if not greater, 
than those in most breeds. The head is certainly larger than that of the 
Leicester, though smaller than that of the Lincoln and Romney Marsh, 
which are probably the largest-headed of all British breeds. As the accom- 
panying illttstrations portray, the face is as long, in fact longer than in most 
breeds, but any difference is shown in the comparative slightness and less 
prominence in the depth of the lower jaw. 

The following table of measurements indicates fairly clearly the size and 
formation of head distinguishable in the different breeds. 

In addition to those breeds used in the trials are included one or two 
others which were on the Farm. 

Brcid I , *^*’^*’ Stcond 

MeaBuniiiont Measurtiucnt 


Uncolo 
heicester 
Border Leicestor 
Romney Marsh 
Devon 
South Down 
Shropshire . 
Dorset Horn 
Grade LjM . 


The first measurement was taken from the crown of the head, level with the 
front of the ears, straight down over the forehead to the bottom of the nasal 
division (nauzde). The second measurement was taken around the bead 
immediately in front of the ears, and is round the deepest portion of the Jaw. 

The appended table gives a record of the lambing percentages as the result 
of four years' mating the breed named with the Merino. 

Tablb showing the Percentage of Increase from the Merino ewes with 
which were mated the \ arioiis British bretds, 

Y^r 1910. 


Brattd of Uftm. 


Linooln 

I/ncsstar 
Border Leioesten; 
South Down ... 
Shropshire 
Ham^iire 
Dorsst Horn 


Brsodof 

Lambs. 

No. of Bwss 
Mated. 

No. Of Lambs 
Marked. 

L,U 

30 

33 


52 

32 

I»M 

50 

39 

DiM 

12 

11 

DsM 

12 

9 

DaM 

12 

11 

mmm 

12 

9 


Date of matitig, 13th 
December, 1909. 
Period of lambing, 
June prinei^ly. 
Date of marking, 
Igth July, 1910 
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Table sliowiiig the Percentage of Increase, &c, — continued. 


Breed of Bam. 


Bre«>d of 

1 No. of Ew«s Iko. of Lombsl 

Lambs. 

I >Iatod. 

1 Marked. 


PercenUge 
of I.4uiibs. 


Kemarks. 


Year 1911. 


Lincoln ... 

L,M 

66 

48 

72 7 

) Date of luatiiiij;, 2Kth 

Leicester 

LaM 

67 

56 

85*5 


December, 1910. 

Border Leicester. 

LsM 

67 

68 

86-5 


Period of Umbing, 

South Down 

D,M 

12 

11 

01 


June principally. 

Shropshire 

DaM 

12 

1 

8 


Date of marking, 

Dorset Horn 

D^M 

12 

10 

83 


ist August, 1910. 


Year 1912. 


Lincoln 

LiM 

(KS 

3 

.4 |( 

Leicester 

L 2 M 

6.) 

47 

72 1 j 

Border Leicester. 

L,M 

07 

44 

GO -7 ' 

1 i 



Yt 

1 

uir 1913. 

1 

( 

Lincoln 

LiM 

' 63 

1 

40 1 

( 

77 : 

Leicester 

L 2 M 

61 

65 1 

87 I- 

Border Leicester. 

LaM 

1 63 

; j 

55 i 

8.3 ! 

i 

1 V 


Pate of mating, 13th 
December, IPII. 
}*cricKl of lambing, 
June principally. 
Date of markit g, 
12th July, 1912. 


Date of mating, 11th 
Duccnib*'i\ 1912. 
Piriod of lambing, 
May and Juno. 
])ate of marking, 
2nd July, 1913. 


Comparing this with the table on page 557, the Bonier Ijeieester is again 
showji to advantage. Whereas for the Lincoln and Ijeiccster bri*eds respec- 
tively, the returns show on the average an increase of 55 per cent, and 
75 per eont , thorc for the Border Ijeicesler, work(‘d out for the full term, 
show a 79 p‘r cen'. increase. 

'riie figures for the Down breed are also included, but these arc unimportant, 
and show merely tlie record of their presence amongst the ewcri. 

The failure of the Lincoln in 1912 places that breed at a disaflvantage in 
the compilation of the average?. 

Ti»e lower ret\nn for 1912 wui, vluc to the conditions prevailing during the 
lambing season of that year. The lambs were * marked” when about a 
month old. 

I'hcj iiguros given for the number of ewes that died include only those 
dying during parturition. Mortality occurring before and after this j)eriod 
does not appear in those returns. The greater number assisted during 1910, 
as comj)ared with other years, is probably due to the ewes then being younger, 
and to the fact that the draft included a fair proportion of maiden ewes. 
Iruleed, in most instancts where assistance was necessary, it was in the case 
of ijuaiuen ewts. 

The Lamb St«ge. 

With the lamb inark*dable at the age of about five months, the object has 
been to furnish a complete record, tracing development along all stages. 
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The records are taken up to when the lamb was taken from the motlier, 
Down crosses are again shown side by side with tlie Long-wools for the first 
two years, for the purposes of comparison. 

As regards what rightly constitutes a lanib as distinct from a sheep of 
approximately the same age, some definite distinction appears necessary. 
Young sheep are frequently marketed at various ages after weaning, and 
still represented os lambs. This is undoubtedly misleading to both buyer and 
those acting on behalf of the seller. BuyiTs and consumers alike discriminate 
between lamb and what is really partially -matured mutton. Therefore*, in 
view of these special market requirements and the different values ruliiig for 
these, once a sheep has developed beyond the “ sucking period it should 
cease to be classed as lamb. A more correct and convenient term is weaner/'^ 
signifying that the youngster has passed beyond the stage when it receives 
any nourishment from < he mother. As such it may be conveniently designated 
till reaching about the ten months’ stage, when, for the intervening period 
until shorn, it should lx? called ‘‘hogget.’ 

The idea of catering for 8p(*dfic demands with special breeds or crosses has 
so far not attracted the attention of those engaged in the mutton and lamb 
industry to the i‘xtent that it should have done. However, with the 
enormous possibilities attending further development of these branches of the 
shef'p industry, any means of improvement of existing methods is worthy of 
consideration, Tlie general di8jM)sition amongst those so engaged is to favour 
the Cl OSS that will thrive? tolerably w^ell in the locality, and from which 
there is, perhaps, obtained a fairly remunerativ<* return, without conbhlcring 
how they might incr(*ase their imim diate profits by endi^vouring to meet 
thes<* demands. Assured of a profitable clip of wool should it bo necessary 
to hold th(‘ cross beyond the >\t'aniiig stage, breedt*rs as n rule pin theii* faith 
to the first cross, as it is the most valuable general purpose class. Adin t- 
ting, for eombination of lamb and mutton requirements, that it would be 
dirticult to recommend any cross su[ erior to it, yet it should be understood 
tliat the best interests of the export trade are not being considered by the 
marketing of these fh-st crosses (IjM) as suc,kcrs. Lai^king in shape and 
weight, first crosses do not tend to raise the standard of our lamb 
pirodiiot abroad. As compnirod with second crosses (DLM combinations) 
they are the equal neither in shape, weight, nor early maturity. Still it must 
be realised that in sumo districts, where lamb-raising is attempted under 
somewhat vai*iable conditions, the circumstances are such as to jireclude the 
use of wcond crosses almost eutiiely, because tf the unprofitableness of the 
fleece. Where such conditions exist, bneders have no alternative but to 
resort to first crosses. 

The records are presental with the object of conveying all information 
possible in this counection. Two sots of tables have been compiled, namely, 
one showing a record of monthly development about the suoking period, and 
the other a record of body and fleece weights taken at* the time of shearing ; 
wether lambs being shown separately from ewe lambs. 
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Table showing a record of development in the lambs, taken at monthly 
intervals from the time of “marking,” and continued till after the 
weaning period, 

1910. 


Cross, 

Class 

No. 

f ' 



Body Weight on- 

- 



July 16. 

August 15. 

September 15. 

October 15. 




lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

OZ. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz. 

LiM 

Kwea 

17 

23 

11 

34 

2 

49 

0 

62 

0 


Wethers ... 

15 

32 

10 

38 

0 

53 

0 

69 

4 

L,M 

Kwes 

18 

21 

8 ' 

31 

3 

44 

0 

56 

7 


Wethers ... 

13 

24 

8 

34 

0 

49 

5 

62 

1 

L,M 

! Kwes 

26 

23 

13 

36 

0 

50 

2 

67 

7 


Wethers ... 

13 

23 

9 

34 

9 

49 

12 

64 

11 

D^Nf i 

Ewes 

6 

23 

8 

33 

6 

45 

3 

67 

0 


Wethers .. 

5 

24 

0 

32 

6 

45 

3 

67 

0 

D.M 

Ewes 

2 

27 

0 

37 

5 

50 

0 

62 

s 


Wethers ... 

6 

21 

5 

36 

10 

50 

0 

63 

0 

,.i 

Kwes 

4 

21 

8 

30 

12 

45 

0 

57 

8 

1 

Wethers ... 

6 

23 

2 

35 

0 

48 

10 

61 

2 


Ewes 

1 

24 

0 

36 

0 

47 

0 

59 

0 

1 

Wethers ... 

7 

28 

4 

39 

0 

48 

10 

68 

9 


1911. 



I July 81. 

September 1 

September 80. 

October 80. 

L.M 

Ewes 

... 19 

30 

0 

43 

8 

66 

0 

62 

0 

Wethers 

... 27 

33 

0 

48 

4 

63 

0 

73 

8 

LaM 

Ewes 

... 26 

31 

5 

43 

8 

54 

8 

62 

8 

Wethers 

... 28 

37 

0 

45 

0 

60 

8 

67 

0 

LjM 

Ewes 

... 30 

29 11 

43 

8 

54 

0 

62 

8 

j 

Wethers 

... 27 

33 11 

47 

12 

61 

0 

72 

8 

DjM 1 

I 

Ewbs 

5 

28 

8 

42 

0 

50 

0 

68 

0 

Wethers 

6 

30 12 

43 

8 

54 

0 

64 

8 

DM 

Ewes 

... 1 

13 

8 

32 

0 

50 

0 

63 

0 

1 

i 

Ewes 

...i 7 

33 

0 

47 

0 

.58 

0 

71 

0 

Wethe.-s 

...' 4 

1 

38 

0 

63 

8 

1 

64 

8 

72 

6 


1912. 

July 11. 

Augiliit 9 

1 September 0. 

1 October 8. 

L,M 

1 Ewes 

3 

13 

4 

19 

0 

30 

0 

45 

0 

LaM 

! Kwes 

24 

15 

12 

19 

4 

29 

8 

45 

4 


1 Wethers ... 

23 

16 

8 

19 

4 

31 

4 

47 

12 

L,M 

Kwes 

26 

16 

4 

19 

12 

31 

0 

46 

12 


Wethers ... 

J6 

15 

12 

19 

12 

31 

8 

48 

8 

1913. 1 

1 July 1. 

August 4. 

September 1. | 

October 2. 

hiM i 

Ewes 

24 

1 

1 29 

6 

48 

1 

55 

12 

61 

8 


Wethers ... 

25 

32 

4 

49 

2 

61 

8 

68 

13 

f iaM ... 

Ewes 

27 

28 

12 

39 

14 

55 

1 

62 

12 


Wethers ... 

28 

31 

4 

45 

8 

56 

13 

65 

q 

IsM 

Kwes 

29 

29 

1 

46 

7 

58 

2 

66 

9 


Wethers ... 

26 

34 

5 

49 

13 

61 

15 

72 

1 
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Contrasting one year with another (excepting 1912); the results taken 
collectively are fairly uniform. Comparing the various crosses, however, 
consistently lower averages are to be seen for the Short- wools as against tl»o 
Long-wool crosses, with the exception of the Dorset Horn, which can always 
be relied upon to furnish a progeny above the ordinary in body-weight. 
Amongst the Long-wool crosses the Border Lcicesters have again asserted 
their superiority for every year excepting 1911, and in this year they prac 
tically tied with the Lincoln crosses. 

Worked out for the full term, and inclusive of both wethers and ewc«, 
the following record shows the combined averages for the different Long- 
wool crosses : — 


Grom. ] 

Body Weight. 


lb. 

oz. 

L,M 

CO 

11 

LjM 

57 

5 

1,M i 

62 

9 


It will now be interesting to contrast these with similar records which are 
given for the same crosses, but showing body and fleece weights. 

The appended table contains these particulars in detail. 

Table showing the Body and Fleece Weights of (he different Crosses, taken 
at the final weighing — the first shearing. 





Body Weight. j 

Fleece Weight. 

Cross. 

Class. j 

No. 

1 Milan of j 

1 Mean of 




A ♦ erage j Wether and 

Average. Wether and 




! Ewe. 

1 Ewe. 


L,M 

L,M 

L,M... 

BiM... 

DsM... 

D,M... 

LiM... 

L,M... 

LjM... 

BiM... 


Wethers 

Kwos... 

Wethers 

Kwes... 

Wethers 

Ewes... 

Wethers 

Ewes.. 

Wethers 

Ewes... 

Wethers 

Ewes... 

Wethers 

Ewes... 


Year 1910. Age, 18 weeks. 





lb. 

oz. 

Ib. 

OZ. I 



15 

17 

60 

69 

4 

8 

^62 

14^ 

L 



13 

18 

59 

53 

3 

13 

[56 

«1 




13 

62 

0 

[cs 





25 

64 

14 

' ■ 




5 

6 

54 

54 

7 

14 

}54 

10 

L 



6 

60 

10 

jeo 

- 1 

f 



2 

60 

4 

‘1 

1 



6 

4 

58 

55 

14 

5 

}57 

1 . 

r 

1 


* t « 

7 

1 

66 

67 

8 

0 

}61 

12 > 

( 


Year 1911. Age, 16 weeks. 


lb. oz. 
3 0 

2 12 
2 14 
2 10 
2 11 
2 9 

2 9 

2 2 
2 6 
2 4 

2 4 

2 3 

2 1 
2 0 


lb. oz. 
} 2 U 


(2 « 
} 2 6 
} 2 3 

} 2 0 


Wethers 

10 

70 

4 


13 { 

3 

4 

Ewes 

19 

59 

7 

2 

9 

Wethers 

8 

63 

15 

jei 

16 { 

3 

1 

Ewes 

26 

69 

15 

2 

9 

Wethers 

10 

69 

9 

}04 

12 { 

2 

15 

Ewes 

30 

60 

0 

2 

8 

Wethert 

2 

62 

8 

}ao 


2 

0 

Ewes 

2 

68 

0 


2 

0 

Wethers 

1 

48 

8 

.. . 


1 

8 



(12 weeks) 





Wethers 

3 

69 

15 

}70 

7 / 

2 

9 

1 J&ym 

1 

71 

0 

n 

2 

4 


I 2 14 
^ 2 13 

j- 2 11 
} 2 0 

} 2 6 
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Taslis showiog the Body and Fleece Weights, — com^muei. 





1 Body W eight 

1 Floeoe 

Cross 

Class. 

No. 


Moon of 


1 

Mean of 




Average. 

Wether oad 

Kare. 

Average. 

We^er aiiU 
awe. 



Year 

Age, 16 weeks. 






1 

!b. oz. 

lb. 08. 

lb. 

08. 

lb. 08. 

LiM 

Ewes .. 

. , 3 

45 0 


1 

13 


LaM 

Wethers 

.. 23 

47 12 

}46 8{ 

1 

15 

} i 16 


Kwes ., 

24 

45 4 

i 

15 

L»M 

Wethers 

... 16 

48 8 

}47 10 1 

2 

2 

} a 2 


Ewes... 

. 26 

46 12 

2 

2 



Year 1913. 

Age, 16 weeks. 




LiM 

Wethers 
Ewes .. 

... 8 
.. 25 

71 5 

59 ir> 

jes 10 1 

3 

3 

15 

8 

1 3 11 

LjM .. 

Wethers 

Ei^es... 

8 

. . 26 

69 15 

59 9 

[64 12| 

3 

3 

15 

3 

} 3 9 

L,M 

Wethers 
Ewes .. 

8 

. 29 

77 0 

63 9 

[70 4{ 

3 

3 

8 

0 

}3 4 


In 1911 the balance of the wether lajiibs were exported (see Agricultural 
Gazette^ Marcli, 1913). Again, in 1913 the balance of the number, as shown 
in the above Table, was sold with the object of testing their value with the 
second crosses, report on which will appear later. 

In 1910 the weight of fleece produced by the ewes was not recorded, Tho 
averages given have, for this year, been estimated. A full record of the 
crosses for every year, excepting 1912, is, however, available for cornpaiiaon. 
The failure during 1912 was occasioned by the infertility of tho Lincoln. 

Worked out as in previous instances for the full term, the following 
records show tho average body and fleece weight, exclusive of tlje Downs : — 

Cro)b.jii. Body WeiBhi. Floeoo Weight 

lb. oz. Ib. or. 

tiM .... 58 0 2 J3 

58 4 2 U 

. . 80 1 _ ^ 

Oompanng again tiw individual crosses one witli another, it will be noticed 
that whilst tho Border Leicester shows consistently to advantage in respect of 
body weight, and the Lincoln i« superior in fleece production, the I<eicester 
is below cither in each respect. Tlie Leicester, however, shows to slight 
advantage over the Border I^icester in weight of wool ; though that 
amount is not as high as might imve been exi)ected, considering tho difference 
in the original weight prodocod by the reprf*-mtntive sires. 

The following givea the average body and fleece weights of all Long-wool 
sires that were used, and summarised from the table on page 668, 

Grouped in thoir wjspective order of bret^i, the averages cover the whole 
i cried 1909 to 1912 inelusive. 


Bre^d. 

1 Cody Wolght. 

Fieeoe Weight. 

Lincoln ... ... 

Leimtcr 

Border LBiceatcr 

lb. it. 

165 2 

168 6 

178 2 

Ib. oa 

18 6 

12 2 

10 1 
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Bof4tr Leletttir-lltrliio orottcs. 1 yw. 
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Border Lelo«it«r*lffriiio eroiiet* 2 yw$. 


^ K 'IP'' ( j. ^ 

Mm^ih ^K.8, ir. 
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Ube tattle ettewiiif the body and fleece weights of the cross-bx^eds, ^ihups, 
is the wmt ftignifieent table of all yet presented m the recording of the trials. 
It showed that the Lincoln lurnished a progeny which in body- weight wa% 
on the average, 3 lb. 2 os^ heavier than that of the Leicester, and only 1 lb. 
11 o«. lighter than the Border Iieicester crosses, despite the fact that the 
lincolns^ body-weight averaged 13 lb. and 23 lb. lighter than either of thebc 
two breeds respectively. These differences are fahjwn in the combined avtr- 
agei which givei boiy inclusive of fleece. 

Again, with regcmtl to the fleece weights, though the Border Leicester itself 
appeared somewhat at a disa/l vantage originally as the Lmooln did m body, 
still only 4 os. and 3 oz. separated its progeny from the Lincolns and 
Xiclcestcrs n^xpcctively, though too much iinpcrtance cannot be attached 1 3 
tlie difference at this stage Doubtless a wnder distinction will be shown 
when the sbeop have been allo^ved sufficient time to develop. 

The Wool and Mutiou Combination. 

lb\)ceeding, we will now anily>e the results which have been furnished 
for the succiM*ding periods 

Here, for review, are the recoids f blowing on fiom the first shearing and 
each ycai le&peotively, until tlie shetp were 3 years and 5 months old, and 
for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 respectively. 

Thus, there aio tor comparison the same crows for 1911 at the ago of 
1 yciir 5 mouths , foi 1912, at the ag<s of 1 year 4 months and 2 years 5 
mouths ; and for 191 3, at the ages of 1 yeai* 4 month«, 2 years 4 months, and 
3 years 5 months, wethers ag un b<nng shown distinct f * om ewes. 

The table distinguishes betweem th(‘ different crosses, and shows, for the 
years mention* d, a record of the body and fleece weights. 

Taui.k showing the relative Body and Fleece Weights of the wethers included 


111 the “first crosses. 




Bod>. 


OroM. 

No of 
Slieep 

j MeMoromontt* 

Weight - " j 

1 * Oirtb Wtu«t 

Fleece 

Weight 

I 

1 
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Table showing the relative Body and Fleece Weights, &c. — oontinued. 


Croas. 

No. of 
Sheep. 

... 


1 Measurements. 

Fleeoe 

Weight 



w eign«. 

Length. 

Qlrth. 

WiU. 

1. 


2 years 5 months. 



Year 1912. 






lb. 

oz. 

inches. 

inches. 

inches. 

lb. 

oz. 



6 

112 

0 

814 

364 

38} 

10 

5 



4 

99 

0 

m 

35} 

37 

9 

9 

LsM 

4 

113 

0 

32i 

364 

38} 

9 

13 

D,M 

3 

88 

0 

28i 

34 

38 

7' 

12 

DaM 

3 

103 

0 

30 

35 

38} 

8 

6 

B«M 

3 

107 

0 

314 

364 

39 

8 

9 

DfiM 

3 

118 

0 

32} 

36 

39} 

8 

6 

1 year 4 months. 

LiM 



Year 

1913. 





LaM .i; 


loT 

6 

314 

36} 

40} 

11 

0 

L,M 

7 

no 

13 

32} 

35} 

39 

10 

12 

2 years 4 months. 
L,M ^ 

9 

1.34 

7 

344 

38} 

44 

13 

14 

UtA 

9 

123 

3 

32i 

38} 

42 

12 

12 



9 

129 

13 

3.34 

39} 

42} 

12 

8 

T)iM 

3 

117 

0 

.3>4 

37 

41} 

8 

14 

DaM 

1 

131 

0 

.334 i 

40 

44} 

8 

4 

I).,M 

3 

132 

10 

33 ' 

40} 

42} 

9 

2 

3 years 5 months. 
LtM ^ 

4 

161 

8 

364 

42} 

44} 

14 

15 

L.M 

3 

140 

5 

344 

42 


14 

2 

UM ' 

3 

168 

10 

354 

43} 

46} 

14 

6 

DjM ' 

2 

125 

0 

32 

39} 

43} 

11 

6 

DaM 

3 

146 

6 

33 

42 

45} 

11 

13 

I)«M ; 

3 

148 

5 

344 

42 

46 

13 

1 

l),M ' 

3 

163 

10 

.354 

42} 

47 

10 

12 


Table sliowing the relative Body and Fleece Weights of the ewes comprising 

the first crosses.” 

Fleece ,, No. of Body Ipieeoe 

(>ros8. Sheep. Weight. Weight. Sheep. Weight. Weight 


Year 1911. 

1 year 5 months. 

lb. oz. 

l.jM 17 106 0 

L^M 19 92 0 

LbM 24 116 0 

Year 1912. 

1 year 4 months. 


lb. oz. 



Year 1913. 

1 year 4 months 

1 1 

lb. oz. 

L,M 

2 

81 8 

UM 

24 

85 11 

L,M 

26 

94 9 


2 years 4 months. 


I.iM 

18 

63 4 

7 6 

L,M 

16 

88 14 

1>.M ... 

21 

62 0 

6 U 

L,M 

21 

99 13 

4M 

28 

64 0 

6 15 

1.M 

27 

97 4 

2 years 5 months. 


3 years 4 month 

s. 

LjM 

16 

62 0 

1 7 13 

L,M 

15 

105 3 

hglMt' ... 

24 

58 0 

7 11 

1.M 

10 

100 8 

... 

23 

65 0 

6 4 

uu 

25 

117 8 
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Conformity in the Cross. 

Besides testing the breeds from the standpoint of wool and mutton, the 
object has been to see in which of the crosses could be found a combination 
the most equable in conformation. This point, which is regarded of the 
greatest importance in the breeding of pure>bred flocks, has been almost 
entirely overlooked in the raising of cross-breds. No doubt, as those ex- 
perienced know, this is most difficult to secure in a mixed breed. In the 
mating of two distinct breeds therc^ is liable to be involved a result, the 
success of which is largely problematical, unless proceeding on the soundest 
practical lines. 

Unlike pure-breds, representative cross-bi’exls invariably do not po«>ses3, in 
a like [)roportion, all that is characteristic of the parents. In fact, it is only 
by a careful comparison of the resultant strains and a definite knowledge of 
the identical features of the Imbeds which produced them, that the variations 
can be detected and thtur relative merits accurately determined. Then again 
there is no gainsaying the fact that w^hat attracts the eye universally com- 
mands more attention from the prospective purchaser than where irrt'gu- 
larity and dissimilarity exist. 

Jt has como prominently under notice that the sheep most even in liudy 
produces (of whatever its kind) the best elass of wool. 

Jn noting the progress of the present trials, this connection has been 
observed more plainly in those breeds where development is simul- 
taneous, or along lines somewhat parallel. Apparently there exists a close 
relationship between conformity and e^irly or late raatinity as represented 
by the various crosses. Generally itwas discovered that symmetry , uniformity^ 
and evenness of type w^ore displayed with gimter regularity and with more 
marked consistency in those combinations of the later as compared with the 
earlier breeds. Evidence of this was depicted in the LjM (lancoln) crosses^ 
though by comparison the tendency was less marked in the younger than in 
the older sheep. 

The Border Leicester (L^M) crosses furnisbetl, generally, a fairly uniform 
class, but it cannot be saia that conformation was as regular here as with 
those representative of slower development. The Merino itself is slow to 
develop, and so is the Lincoln as compared with other Long- wools. This 
probably accounts for the greater uniformity apparent in the cross. 

Contrary, though, to what is characteristic of the LjM crosses, those of 
the Border Leicester (L^M) showed much to advantage in respect of unifor- 
mity in the earlier (or lamb) stage ; yet not without consistency as regards 
the earliness of the sire. 

Then, again, it was conspicuously noticeable how prominently the features 
of this breed were marked in a great number of the stock, and, perhaps, 
more so than in the relationship of either of the other two breeds. Pre. 
ponderating in the younger sheep, especially in the lambs, this appeared 
hardly as pronounced as the sheep grew older, although it was still clearly 
distinguishable. Why tliere should have been a marked diflference at this 
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period, or any more in one breed than in another, is rather ditficult to 
comprehend, unless it be due to the vigor and eailiness characteristic of the 
Border predominating in the cross, and enabling it to exert its iidluence at 
an earlier stager 

As regards the Leicester, greater dissimilarity was seen here than with 
cither of the other crosses. This is rather surprising considering what a 
valuable acquisition to the Long-wool group the Leicester has always appeared 
to be. Still, its partial failure only goes to show the necessity for breeds to 
be tested on a reliable and comparable basis. Further, there is illustrated 
how a breed, when mated with another and perhaps of quite the opposite 
tyjK^, may beget a progeny exhibiting dissimilarities and pr€istnting variations 
from both parents. This is precisely what has occurrwi in the instance of 
the combinations evolved from the Leicester. Though being itstlf one of the 
most perfect in conformation of all Biitisli bre^cnls, yet, mated with the ?,ieriju), 
it yields a progeny defective in s(une of its more essential particulars, lias 
was most strikingly shown in the recedenco of the chest and the general 
lack of development of tho^e parts surrouneling the neck and fore<|uarters. 
The n^ason of this may perhaps be better understood from a <;omj>.irison of 
the two breeds— namely, Leicest(‘r and Border Leiceste r - whicli strains, 
though closely related, yet present features varying structurally. Both 
breeds undoubtedly stand pre-eunincnl amongst Long -wools as exliibiting in 
form all that could be desired so far as depth of lib, v>idth of back and 
loin, and fulness of hindquarters are concerned. Htill, theuv are other im- 
portant variations. The Leico.'^ter is rather more compact tlian the Border 
Leicester, w^hich is altogether largej* in body, and is likewis* proportionately 
developed. The most striking difference noticed between the J^ordcr 
Leicester and the Leicester lies in the enlargement aiul prominence of the 
brisket and those parts assisting this devch>pmeni, chiefly the breast b<me. 
Whereas in the Ijeicester this recodes from th(' under part of the neck, \vhic*h 
is short, and ends practically in a line with the fore legs, in the Border 
Leicester it projects from the under portion of the body in advance of the 
forelegs and is of a perpendicular formation, thus giving a more eveniy 
balanced forequarter and a rectangular outline On examination the Merino 
will be more or Jess deficient in this particular, and to mate the JiciceRt-er 
with it obviously, and has been proven practically, results in accentuating 
this defect. Moreover, the object of testing these brcKls on the Merino Is, 
whilst incorporating its superior wool-producing qualities, to obtain in tho 
cross something superior from the mutton standpoint, and so remtxly, as far 
as possible, any disabilities that may be present in tho Merino, 

Although of ]itth> value from a close study of conformation, yet the 
measurements which are oontaimKi in the table furnish fairly consistent 
evidence on the point. They particularise between (1) length; (2) depth; 
and (3) width of body, its illustrated from (a) first joint of neck to root of 
tail ; (6) around girth and over wither ; (c) middle of back, around riba. 
The measurements are for wethers only, which liave been recorded for the 
different ages. They represent the proportions in the manner indicated, and 
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were taken after the sheep were phom. They also indicate in what 
particulars the L 3 M crosses show to advantage over the other breed ‘ 4 . This, 
as n glance at the figures will show, is represented in the measurements 
which illustrate the length, width and depth of back, and breadth of loin* 
Though little distinguishes between the other two crosses, yet whatever 
difierenoe is exhibited is in favour of those of the Lincoln. 

The measuremefits are given for the various ages, and in contrasting the 
difierences it is necessary that they bo taken separately. 

The subject of body weights, fleec^e weights, and ilic aggregate value of the 
wool and mutton must he left for a future issue. 

(7V) be continued,) 


Tub The atm ENT of Tick Bite in Stock. 

Tub Secretary of the Ck)urangra Branch of the Agricultural Bureau of New 
South Wales recently submitted several insects for identiheation. Included 
among these was a tick, which was stated to be very troublesome in lato 
autumn and early spring, proving fatal to calves, dogs and pigs, and very 
painful to cows and horses. 

'Fho tick was identified as the /xofleit holonjclnn^ w})ich is found along the 
eastern coast of the State, the exposed ticks being readily destroyed with 
either kerosene and soap emulsion, or ca*tle dip. 

The following treatment, when symptoms of poisoning or paralysis set up, 
is recommended by the Stock Branch : — 

Treatment of lick bite must be undertaken at an early stage to be of any avail. It is 
necessary to keep I ho nnimars bowels moving, for which purpose a laxative should be 
given. Suitable laxatives are : 

For horftce — Linseed oil, 1 pint. 

For pi or co/^’cs*— Castor oil, 2 or 3 teaspoonsful. 

For ilofs — CiuBtor oil and olive oil, 1 dessert spoonful eaoh. 

If constipation is noted, an enema of warm water and soap will bo benebcial. 

Oubsrvviso, the animal must bo kept comfortable in a quiet spot, and given plenty of 
fresh, cool water. The following should also be given three times a day : — 

Horw, Pig, Dog, 

Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia 1 Table spoonful 1 Dessertspoonful 10 drops. 

Tincture of Nux Vomica ... 1 Tea spoonful 10 drops 5 drops. 

(Care must be taken with the Nux Vomica, as it is a poison.) 

It is necessary, of course, that the tick sbotild he removed at once. It is 
understood that adult cows are never affeofted. 


Wb have received an inquiry for the fallowing copies of the Agricfdtural 
Gazette : — Part 12 of vol. 7, Part 3 of vol. 10 , and Parts 1 and 6 of voL 22 . 
Siiould any of our readers have copies of these issues, for which they have no 
further use, we should be glad to bear from them. 
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A Useful Barbed-wire Winder, 

Mr. a. B, Paddison, of Perthville, has forwarded a sketch of a useful 
winder for barbed- wire. Most farmers have, at some time or other, to 
face the necessity of detaching barbed-wire from an old fence, and storing it 
for future use. Under ordinary conditions, tlie result is a cumbersome, 
loosely wound mass of wire, difficult to handle, and still more difficult to put 
to profitable use later. 

Mr. Paddison uses a piece of J-irich piping, about 8 feet long, and costing 
about Is. This makes a first-class light windlass by heating and bending to 
the shape shown in the illustiation. Jt is operated by two men, and the man 
operating the crank carries only alK)ut a third of the weight. 

By means of such a device wire can be wound almost as tightly as the 
factory turns it out, and as fast as the men can walk. 



B. Empty barbed-wire reel slipped on to pipe. 

C. Strong cord fastening reel to the crank in pipe to prevent the reel turning. 

D. Barbed- wire to be wound up, fastened to reel with small staple. 

When the reel is filled, cut the cord, take off and slip on another empty reel. 

It will be noticed that the man operating the windlass carries only one-third of the 
weight, having only one hand to support same, leaving the other to turn the crank. 
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Notes on Wheats Competing for Prizes at 
the Royal Agricultural Society's Show. 

Eajsteb 1914. 

F. B. GUTHRIE. 

Thk increase in the amount of prize-money for the Wheat Section has 
produced the effect of increasing considerably the number of individual 
entries}, and also of improving the quality of the exhibits and the care taken 
in preparing the samples for competition. The task set the judges in 
distinguishing between so many first-class samples was a difficult one, as the 
difference between bb<* competing wheats was in many cases very slight. 

The amount of prize-money distributed was £120 13s., the number of 
entries lieing 91, as against 69 in 1913. Of these 91 exhibits 76 were 
individual samples, the remaining 15 being collections of wheat embracing 
five different varieties in each case. 

Tlie outstanding feature of the wheats exhibited this season was their high 
bu'hel- weights. There is only one instance of a wheat below 64 lb., and this 
was a very dirty sample, whilst a good number were over 68 lb. Of six 
varieties of Cedar exhibited in the Strong Red class, no less than three 
weighed over 68 lb. per bushel. Petatz Surprise is again amongst the 
heaviest. 

This result was foreshadowed by the high figure for the f.a.q. standard 
this season (64^ lb.), and also from the weighing of individual samples of 
the 1913-14 harvest, but the generally heavy nature of this sfjasoii’s 
wheats is very remarkable, and will repay investigation as to its cause. 

This season’s wheats are not quite as strong nor as rich in gluten as last 
year’s, but the improvement in these factors which has been previously noted 
has been well maintained. 

The judging was carried out as in previous years. The bushel-weight of 
all the samples was taken, and the results are given in the first of the tables 
which follow. 

After careful inspection to eliminate the inferior exhibits, tho.se which 
were considered eligible for prizes were milled on the small model mill of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the prizes were finally awarded in accordance 
with their actual behaviour in the mill, marks being assigned to the different 
milling characteristics. The result of these tests will be found in the table 
headed “ Results of Milling Tests,” in which the figures within brackets give 
the actual milling results, the other figures giving the marks obtained. 

The judges were Messrs. R. W. Harris, head miller, Gillespie Bros., and 
G. W. Norris, Chemist’s Branch, Department of Agriculture ; the milling of 
the samples being carried out by Mr. Nortis, 
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The following table shows this increase in bushebweight, and also the 
variations in bushcbweight, gluten, and flour strength in the two classes, 
Strong White and Soft AVhite, since 1905. 

Tablk showing average bushel-weights, gluten content, and water-absorbing 
power of Wlieats Strong White” and ‘‘Soft White”) milled at the 
Iloyal Agncultural Society’s Shows, from 1905-1914. 


Yit.r 

j Wcuht. per btisbol 

1 Gluten 

Flour Strength. 
(Water-abson>tion, quarts 
per 200 lb saek ) 

jstron** White 

Soft Whit«. 

Strong White. 

Soft W’^hitc. 

Stronjx W^hitc. 

Soft White. 


lb. 

lb. 

per cent. 

per cent. 



1905 

C3 

64 

100 

9-7 

46-6 

45-2 

JDOfl 

63f 

644 

iro 

9*8 

48*6 

45*7 

1907 

024 

66 

9-3 

83 

48*4 

45*4 

1908 

fi4i 

65 

12*2 

10-2 

52*5 

46 4 

1909 

64; 

65} 

11*9 

8-6 

63*5 

49 2 

1910 

644 

64 

13*8 

121 

50-0 

47-8 

1911 

644 

6H 

12-5 

11*0 

5.3-4 

47-0 

1912 

65' 

64 

f 1.3-4 

106 

62*7 

45*2 

191.3 

67 

65} 

15 -2 

31-7 

63*1 

46 9 

1914 

672 

07 

I2-S 

i 

iO-O 

52 3 

45 0 


By far the most successful exhibitor was Mr. Smith Pollock, who took 
t)ire<» first prizes and two special ones, as well as annexing, for the second 
time, the Champion prize for the best bag exhibited. On this account any 
remarks he may have to make wdth regard to the nature of the prize wheats 
are entitled to respect. The wheat with which he w'on the Champion prize 
was Cedar, which pi ovided the champion in 11112 and 1913. 

.Mr. Siniih Pollock, in the course of an interview, published in the Sydne^f 
Mitrning Jhrald, points out that the winning whc>ais at the Show are not the 
most profitable varieties for the farmer. It must not he lost sight of that the 
iutlg(^s in this section award the prizes to the bt»st ccmmercial samples from 
the poitjt of view of the milker and ihe wh^at buyer. The champion wheat, 
in add it 'on to being of good appearance, even in quality, and true to name, 
must possess in a high degree the following qualities of a good milling wheat : 
It must be of good bu^liel weight, yielding a good ])ercentage of flour, the flour 
l)eing of high colour, good gluten cc^ntent and slrength. It need not nece^- 
sirily bo the best in any one of these particulars. For instance, it was by no 
means the heaviest wheat, nor was its flour aflour quite as high as some <*f 
the others. It stoexi out above its competitors in flour-yield and in the 
strength and gluten of the flour. 

The statement that the varieties usually successful are not good yielders ia 
not altogether borne out by facts. There were 134 individual samples 
erihihited (including those entered in collections). Of these, twenty-nine 
samples represented crops of Comeback, which averaged 22J bushels per acre. 
The average acre-yield for the State last harvest was 1P8 bushels. Tlie 
eighteen samples of Cedar exhibited averaged 21 bushels, and the d^jhi 
samples of Bobs 24 J bushels per acre* 
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In the macaroni class, Mr. Smitii Pollock todt the first prize with a sample 
of Medeah, giving the high yield of S3 bushels per acre, the second prize 
going to Mr. W, Clark, of Angle Vale, South Australia, who is a consisttmt 
jiriise- winner in this seotioii with Indian Runner. 

I'liis exhibitor also obtaiiued the second prize in the Soft Whit© class with 
P<^tatz Surprise, weighing fi8*4 lb, per bwdiel. 

As in previous years, the Farrer wheats w’ere conspicuous as prize-takers, 
all the prizes going to those wheats, except in the macaroni class, and in the 
case of P(‘tatz Surprise mentioned above. 

WfiiaHTS PBR BUSHBL. 


OttCalogue Variety. Oateloieruc. Variety. IXivhel- 

No. web^ht. No. weight. 

CloM 791 (Maotwoui Wheat). 


5031 

Indian JEUmfier 60*2 

6034 

Velvet Don 


... 65-7 

603i 

Medeah 

68*2 

5035 

»> 


... 06*5 

5033 

Kubtnka ... 

... 66*6 

6030 

Huguenot . 


.. 66*2 



Class 792 (Strong Flour Red) 



rmi 

Ct'fjivr' 

66-2 

6041 

Msrqui.‘< ... 


67*1 

5U3S 

M 

68-6 

5042 

Cedar 


67 8 

5039 


07-3 

5043 

y, ... 


. . 65*0 

5040 


68*2 







Class 793 (N.R.W. 

Strong 

White). 



5044 

Comeback . . . 

66-8 

5051 

Comeback . . . 


... 68*2 

5045 

44 - 4 * 

... 681 

5062 

Hobs 


... 68*1 

.5040 

Bobs 

... 08-4 

5053 


... 67 1 

5047 

CVmieltich . 

07-9 

mi 

Comeback 


.. 67*6 

5048 

... 67*4 

5055 

»* 


.. 67*4 

5019 

liobs 

07*6 

5066 

»» 


... 67-0 

5050 

,, 

68*1 

6057 

,, 


... 68*4 



Special Prise (N.S.W. Strong Wliite). 



0058 

Comeback . . . 

.. (!81 

5060 

Comeback . . 

... 

... G8 4 

5059 


B7>0 







Special Prize (Best Bag Comeback).* 



5061 

CoTPcbncU ... 

60-8 

6066 

Comelmck .. 


... 67*6 

5002 

f i 

... 68*1 

5087 

>» 


. . 67 *4 

5003 

,, 

67 9 

5068 

>» 


... 67*0 

5064 

,, ««» 

08*2 

5069 

»» 


. . 08*4 

5065 

,, 

08*1 







riasR 794 (Medium Strong). 



6070 

Bun^^ip 

68*3 

5084 

Federation 


... 6.51 

6071 

Florance ... 

06*8 

5085 

Firbank ... 


... 64*7 

5072 

Ba^^ah 

86*0 

CrOm 

Florence ... 

... 

... 66*2 

5073 

»> • •• 

67-9 

5087 

Tarragon ... 


... 67*9 

6074 

Rymer 

68*6 

5088 

Florence ... 


... 66*6 

5076 

Bnnyip 

... 671 

5089 

Bunyip 


... 66*8 

5076 

Rymer 

87*1 

9090 

Federation 


... 66 3 

5077 

Poderatioti 

88*6 

0091 

Bayah 


... 67*3 

6078 

FIrbank ... 

9 

5092 

Florence ., 


... 65*9 

5079 

Zealand ... 

84*9 

5093 

,, ... 

. . . 

... 65*5 

6080 

mtiyip ... 

61*0 

5084 



... 67*6 

5081 

6082 

Rymer 

Wew 

86*3 

65*4 

.^5 

Bayah 

Bomen 

... 

.. 68*1 
.. 67*0 

5083 

Bunyiy ... 

01*7 

5097 

Bunyip 

... 

... 07*4 
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WiaOHTS PER BUSHEL-eosMiiW. 


.CaUlofTue 

No. 

Variety. 

Biubel* Oatalogue. Variety, 

weight. No. 

Class 795 (Weak Flour). 

Bitthel- 

weight. 

5098 

Schneider 

... 659 

5103 

Warren 

... 66*6 

5099 

Petatz Surprise ... 

... 68-4 

5104 

11 ••• ••• 
Glnyas Early 

... 66*6 

5100 

Warren 

... 65'9 

5105 

... 66*8 

5101 

6102 

Dart’s Imperial ... 
Jade 

... 66-3 
... 67‘9 

6107 

Warren 

... 67*6 


results of MILLDIG TESTS. 


Haximum 

Marks. 


Catalogue No. 


Appear- 
ance of 
Grain. 

Weight 

per 

bushel. 

Ease 

of 

Milling. 

Per- 
centage of 
Flour. 

Colour 

of 

Flour. 

Per. 
cent age 
of dry 
Olutcu. 

Strength. 

TotaL 

10 

15 

10 

10 

15 

20 

2) 

ICO 



Class 79 

1 (Macaroni). 





[66-«] 




[16-82 

[46-02 


8 

13 

7 


14 

19 

16 

83i 


ree-«i 




[is-42 

[46-02 

7 

13 

7 

7 

13 

18 

14 

79 


( 

Class 792 

1 

1 





[68-^] 

1 

— 1 


[17-4] 1 

[55-8\ 


H 

15 

9 

9 

14 

20 ! 

20 

96i 


168 6] 




[11-9] 

[55-0] 

9 

16 

9 

H 

15 

18 

20 

94} 


[67-5] 


[71-12 


[10-8] 

[51-8] 

10 

15 

9 

H 

15 

17 

18 

92} 


[67-1] 


[70-02 


[13-9] 

[S3-4] 

8 

14 

9 

8 

144 

19 

18 

90} 


Class 

793 (N.S 

.W. strong White) 

1 . 




5051 

10 

[6S-S2 

IS 

9 

[7/-!>2 

9 

12 

\ S 

[66-02 

ao 

5050 

94 

[08-12 

15 

9 

[71-92 

9 

12} 

[is-72 

10 

[60^62 

[68-02 

18 

5055 

9 

[67-42 

14 

9 

[71-92 

9 

11 

[lS-92 

18 

5045 

8 

[68-12 

15 

I 8 

[71-12 

84 

7} 

[11-82 

18 


5060 

74 1 

[68-42 

15 

9 

[71-H] 

■ 84 

13 

[tl-6] 

17 

[64-02 

20 


Class 704 (Medium Strong Flour). 


6037 

10 

[6T42 

14 

10 

1 — 1 

1—1 

15 



5095 

10 

[68-12 

15 

10 


14} 

ui-a 

17 


50S8 

7 

reee] 

13 

10 

[70-7] 

84 

13} 

imi 

19 


5089 

9 

ie6-33 

13 

10 

[7102 

84 

> 15 


I4e^« 

5002 

8 

[66-92 

13 

10 

[70-02 

8 

14 

[14-82 

19 



CSass 795 (Weak Flour). 

i66*e] 

12 10 8 15 

168-41 [ 70 - 0 ] 

15 10 8 15 

167-6] 170-5] 

14 10 8 15 


5090 

5107 


9 


10 


15 


86 
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Awards. 

Firit Prize, No. 5032 — Smith Pollock ; Medeah ; grown 
at Gleagarry» Quirindi, on black soil ; seed per acre, 45 
lb. ; yield per acre, 33 bushels ; rain during growth, 
15*22 inches ; autumn ploughing. 

Second Prize, No. 5031 — William Clark ; Indian Runner ; 
grown at Anglo Vale, South Australia, on sandy soil ; 
seed per acre, 1 bushel ; yield per acre, 13 bushels ; 
fallowed. 

( First Prize, No. 6040— Smith Pollock ; Cedar ; grown at 
Glengarry, Quirindi, on red soil ; seed per acre, 46 lb. ; 
yield per acre, IS bushels ; rain during growth, 12*25 
inches ; autumn ploughing. 

Second Prize, No. 5043~WiUiam Tonkin; Cedar; grown 
at Oelungra, on red soil ; seed per aero, 45 lb. ; yield 
per acre, 18 bushels ; rain during growth, 9 inches ; 
autumn ploughing. 

{ First Prize, No. 5051 — Smith Pollock ; Comeback ; grown 
at Glengarry, Quirindi, on black soil ; seed per aero. 
45 lb. ; yield per acre, *24 bushels ; rain during growth, 
Class 793- I 15**22 inches : autumn ploughing. 

N.S.W. Strong White. Second Prize, No. 5050— Smith Pollock ; Bobs ; grown at 
Glengarry, Quirindi, on black soil ; seed per acre, 
45 lb, ; yield per acre, 30 bushels; ram during growth, 
^ 15*22 inches ; autumn ploughing. 

/ First Prize, No, 50.17— William Tonkin ; Bunyip ; grown 
at Delungra ; black soil ; seed per acre, 45 lb. ; yield 
per acre, 2*2 bushels ; rain during grow^t h, 9 inches ; 
Class 794— I autumn ploughing. 

Medium Strong. Second Prize, No. 5095 — William Tonkin ; Bayah ; grown 

at Delungra ; black soil ; seed per acre, 45 lb. ; yield 
per acre, 20 bushels ; rain during growth, 9 inches ; 
[ autumn ploughing. 

First Prize, No. 5103 -J. B. Roach ; Warren ; grown at 
Oilgandra on sandy loam ; seed per acre, 45 lb, ; yield 
per acre, 24 bushels ; rain during growth, 5 inches ; 
autumn ploughing. 

Second Prize, No, 5099 — William Clark ; Petatz Surprise ; 
grown at Angle Vale, South Australia, on sandy soil ; 
seed per acre, 1 bushel ; yield per acre, 12 bushels ; 
I fallow. 

SfxclUjPeizk for Best Bag of N.S.W. Strong White from an area of not leas than 100 
acres, grown in districts having a mean annual rainfall of 20 inches or less. 

First Prize, No. 5060 — William Tonkin ; Comeback ; grown at Delungra on black soil ; 
seed per acre. 45 Ib. ; yield per acre, 24 bushels : rain during growth, 104 inches ; 
autumn ploughing. 

Second Prize, No. 5056 — ^Harry Rice j Comeback ; grown at Lifton Park, Canowindra ; 
teed per acre, 40 lb, j yield per acre, 16 busbris | rain during growth. 8 inches ; 
fallow. 

SriciaL Paizb for best bag ol Comeback. 

Smith Pollock, Quirindi, No. 5051, Class 793. 

Champion Fukb for the best bag of Wheat exhibited. 

Smith P^ieehp Quirindi , Cedar | No. 6040, Class 792, 


Class 795- 
Weak Flour. 


Class 792- 
Hard Red. 


Class 791— 
Macaroni. 
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Spkcial Prizes for the Best CoLLBcmoN of Five Farrer Whfa'ps. 


First Prize — Smith Pollock, Quiriodi, No. 5112. 


Variety. 

Seed 
per acre. 

Yield. 

Rainfall. 

' 

Suil. 

{ 

1 

lb. 

bus. 




Bobs ' 

45 

.30 




Black. 

Comeback ... .. , 

} > 

24 


12 '25 in. 


** 

Jonathan j 


20 


j- during 

1 

1 

Bed. 

Cedar ... . j 

91 

18 


growth. 


! 

Bunyip ... ' | 


28 

J 


L 

Sandy loam. 


Average weight per bushel, 67*2 lb. 


Second Prize — J. 15. Roach, Oilgaiulra, No. 5114. 


Cedar 

lb. 

45 

1 lli». 

12 i 

i 1 

) ( 

Comeback 


24 

j 5 inches | | 

Bobs i 

it 

27 

diintiij 1 j 

Jade 

If 

21 

1 growth, j 
j i 

vSehneidor 

»♦ 

2t 


Averngfi weight per bushel, ()G*8 lb. 


Hic varicjfcies included in the other collections in this section were : — 

No. 5109 -•'Ryiner, Federation, C'edar, Bayah, Comeback. Average v^ eight per bushel, 
Gi ‘18 lb. 

No. 51 10.- -Bobs, Comeback, Rymcr, Chn eland, Thevv. Average weiglit per bushel, 
(>6 04 lb. 

No. 5111. — Thew, Firbank, Federation, Bunjip, Comeback. Average weight per 
bushel, 00*48 lb. 

No. 511.S. —Comeback, Jade, Firbank, Rymer, Federation. Average weight per 
bushel, 06 8 lb. 

No. 5115. — Cedar, Comeback, Warren, Plover, Jade. Average weight por bushcL 
06*8 lb. 

No, 5116, —Cedar, Comeback, B«yab, Bunyip, Bomen. Average weight per busliol, 


Special Prize fur Best CoLLEonoN of Five Non Fakrer Wheats. 
J. B. Roach, Gilgandra, No. 5119. 


Varieties. 



Seed per 
acre. 



^neld per 
acre. 


• Ka'nfnll. 


Soli, 

Marshalls No Z 

Purple Straw 

Petatz Surprise 

Marqnb ,_j 

Zealand ... 

i 

lb. 

45 

*» 

»» 

1 " 

Isjsssa 

s 

1 

5 inches 
} during 4 
growth. 1 


Sandy Loam. 

ft 

f > 

}» 


Average weight por bushel, 67 lb. 


The varieties included in the other collections hi this section 

Ko. "’'^O.-MarghaU’s No. 3. rnrple Straw, PeUt* Snrpriae, Barf. ImiMrial, Zealand, 
Average weight per bushel, 66 ‘4 lb. 

J»o. No. 3, ^rmichael^ Early, Talavera, White 

l.iamma8. Average wwght per btfthel, 06-5 lb. 
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The Indian Jute Industry. 


With a view to obtaining an authentic report on the jute industry of India, 
and thus ascertaining th<* possibilities of placing the importation of wheat 
liags, wool bales, Ax*., into Kew South Wales on a more satisfactory footing, 
the Minister of Agriculture^ the Hon. W. G. Ashford, M.L. A., instructed 
Mr, J, B. Suttor, the Commercial Commissioner for New South Wales in thf" 
East, to visit Calcutta and the jute-producing <listricts, and investigate the 
que.stion on the spot. 

Mr. Suitor had l:>een in India previously, a fact vs Inch greatly facilitated 
his inquiry. 

It will be Keen from Mr. Huttor’a interesting summary of the conditions 
under which jute is produced in India, that the conclusions contained in 
ih(i article on “Jute” in the Agrwultural Gazette for August, 1913, are well 
justified. The report states : — 

A Virtual Monopoly. 

India has a monop<dy in regard to the production of jute, and, conse- 
qiU'Titly, all grain and wool producing countnos have to look to India to meet 
their reijuirementa, the result being that the market fluctuates to a very 
great ('xtent, and leads to wild flp<Kmlation.s in any country where a bumper 
harvest is exp(*cted, and with corresponding gains should expectations be 
realised, or losses w^hen the contrary is the case, trule being in such active 
and universal demand,' it is (|uoted on all markets of the world, and all 
business transacted is done by cable and subject to reply within stipulated 
time^ which hardly (*ver exceeds a day or two. 

Another disturbing element is to be found in the fact that should a crop 
failure be forecasted from India reaclion at once takes place on all other 
markets. 

Market Fluctuations. 

The following will convey an idea of the ris(‘ and fall of the local market 
for each fortnight from 31st January, 1913, to ‘24th April, 1914: — 

.The quotations being for standard 41 inch x 23 inch Australian sacks 
per 100, and in reducing the local prices to .sterling I have taken the rupee 
at Is. Id. Racks quoted are of No. 1 quaKty, and f.o b. Calcutta. 



Date 

Price 



Date. 

Price 



1913. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


)91S. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

31 

January 

... 2 

6 

0 

G 

J uno 

2 

6 

8 

14 

February 


5 

4 

20 

,, 

2 

6 

8 

28 

>» 

2 

5 

4 

4 

,Tuly 

2 

7 

0 

14 

March 

... 2 

5 

4 

18 

,, 

2 

8 

4 

28 

>> 

... 2 

6 

8 

1 

August 

2 

9 

0 

11 

April 

... 2 

6 

8 

14 

,, 

2 

10 

0 

25 

n 

... 2 

6 

0 

29 

,, 

2 

10 

0 

9 

May 

... 2 

7 

4 

12 

September ... 

2 

n 

8 

23 

>* 

... 2 

6 

8 

26 

Heptember ... 

2 

17 

4 
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Market Fluctaations-^eon^inuec^. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 


Price. 

1913. 

£ B. 

d. 

1914. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

10 October 

... 2 17 

8 

16 January 

2 

10 

8 

24 „ 

... 2 16 

8 

29 „ 

!!.* 2 

9 

4 

6 November 

... 2 13 

4 

13 Febroai'y 

... 2 

9 

4 

21 „ 

... 2 12 

8 

27 „ 

... 2 

10 

0 

5 December 

... 2 11 

4 

13 March 

... 2 

8 

8 

19 „ 

... 2 11 

0 

27 „ 

... 2 

8 

8 

1914. 



8 April 

... 2 

9 

4 

2 January 

... 2 11 

4 

24 „ 

... 2 

9 

4 


The Jute Industry generally. 

While the foregoing remarks will convey a general idea of business metiiods, 
T will now endeavour to place clearly before you a brief survey of jute, from 
the sowinjr, harvesting, buying, an<l grading to the completed fabric. 


World's Demands for Raw Jute, 


The world’s annual demand is estimated by the Commercial Iiit<dligence 
Department of India at about 1,700,000 tons of raw jute; 791,000 tons is 
the estimated mill consumption, thus leaving an exportable surplus of 

909,000 tons. 


England takes over ... 
Germany „ 

U. S. Americ i „ 

France „ 

Other countries take 


340.000 tons. 

180.000 „ 

124,000 „ 

80,000 , 
179, OOJ ., 


Total 909,000 tons. 


Jute Manufactures. 

The jute manufactures repres<>nt 40 per cent, of the total value of exports 
of Indian manufactures, and the raw jute over 26 per cent, of Indian raw 
materials exported. The above percentages will convey an idea of the 
enormous extent of the trade in this commodity. 


Jute Fabrics Exported. 

The following will convey an idea of the demand that exists, the figures 
quoted being for exports during the financial year 1912-13. The details for 
1913-14 are not yet available, beyond the fact that the 1913-14 harvest 
shows a falling off of about 200,000 tons comparexl with the previous year, 
this falling oft’ being due to ao unfavourable season, and as a result of the 
falling off we are to-day experiencing an excited market ; 


Owmtry. 

V. 8. Aainica ... 

-Argentine 

Australia 

En|^nd 


1912-13 Exports, 

Am^t, Prioeipal fem of Export. 

... 6,840,833 ... Cloth, 

... 1,044,687 ... 

'*• ***<1 baler, 

660,033 ... ,, cloth. 
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1912-^13 Exports— <$otUinue(2. 


Coantry. 

Amount. Principal form of Export. 

if 

Chile 

564,067 ... 

Bags. 

China 

530,200 ... 

» 

Canada ... 

490,467 ... 

Cloth. 

Java 

426,600 ... 


Egypt 

373,933 ... 

Bags. 

West Indian Island ... 

337,800 ... 

fi 

Straits Settlements 

198,200 ... 


Natal 

173,933 ... 

fi 

French Jndo-China 

157,200 ... 

>> 

Caj>e Colony ... 

152,6CC ... 


Germany 

144,533 ... 


Siam 

134,067 ... 

1) 

I'urkey in Asia 

114,333 ... 

It 

Uruguay 

87,600 ... 

Cloth. 

Peru 

81,600 ... 

Bags. 

Japan ... 

45,467 ... 

It 

Turkey in Europe 

37,933 ... 



Acreage under Crop. 

Bengal is the leading jute-producing centre of India. It is estimated that 
about 3,100,000 acres arc under cultivation, and that an average crop gives 
about 1,000 lb. of jute fibre to the acre, the quality of which is largely 
governed by soil and climatic conditions. The most satisfactory results are 
obtainable from rich loamy clays mixed with sand, or any soil suitable for 
tobacco-growing, provided the dense humidity of the atmosphere and rainfall 
are the same as in Northern Bengal. It is the absence of the latter and 
other necessary elements that has made the successful cultivation of jute a 
failure in other countries, 

Sow‘n^ and Harvesting. 

Having visited the principal producing areas, according to directions, 
I am enabled to place the following facts before you, all of which are 
necessary in order to enable an opinion to be formed as to the controlling 
influences to be contended with in the growth and production of jute, as also 
the conditions governing the whole industry, from the sowing and harvesting 
down to the consumer of the manufactured article, whether such be wheat 
sacks, wool bales, cloths, or hessians, 

Jute Farms, 

The jute farms, or holdings, are generally of small areas of from 1 and 2 
acres up to much larger areas, and are solely worked by the natives, who 
akme can stand * the great severity of the climate. The soil is frequently 
ploughed several times to thoroughly pulverise it before sowing. There 
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would a))ppar to be no partii 3 tilar attention paid to any superior fibre-yielding 
seeds. The sowing, according to the locality and nature of the soil, takes 
place in February, March, and April, broadcast sowing beinj? generally 
adopted and about 8 lb, of seed to the acre being used. While moisture is 
absolutely necessary, it does not follow that jute an?as are irrigated, except 
in cases where there is a falling off in rainfall or a great absence of 
humidity. 

"When the crop is about to flower it is considered ripe for harvesting ; at 
lids dine, according to climatic conditio:!s, the jute stalks are generally 4 to 
1 2 feet high and even Idgher in some lo(‘alities. 

The harvesting takes place in June, J uly, and August, and in soin<‘ easels 
np to 8*'pteriil>er. It is done by h»nd labour with an ordinary small sickle 
or cutting krufe, and the plants cut as close to the ground as possible, while 
in 'some e ise/s the stalks are pulled up by the roots. At harvest lime the 
jute is frequently growing in water produced by flood or monsoonal rains, 
with tlie result that a portion of tlio plant has to be cut under water. 
This will be referred to later on under the heading of ^'Cuttings and 
Ilejeetions.” 

Having cut tlie crop, the next and nK)st important process is tlie system 
of “ retting ” or separation of fibres. As fast as the jut(* stems are cut they 
ai7' collected in bundles and then made into larger ones more n^sombling a 
jute raft, and then submerged froni ten to lifteen days in water by means of 
earth or other wcught. ISvvoeb and ncit stagnant or running w'ater is neces- 
sary for the germs whicli hasten the dwomposition of the tissues holding 
the fi* res t<jgether. When the de< oaipositiori, as a reaultof the submerging, 
is considt^reii cK^unplete and the fibres easy of separation, the cultivator 
proctM’ds to separate and clean the fibres under conditions no European 
could possibly endure. Standing up to his waist in the now feetid water, he 
takes hold of a handful of stems and beats the thick ends with a mallet to 
expedite tlu* separation. He then strips eacli stem one after the otlnor from 
end to end, and thus removes the eon* which lias, so fsr, no commercial 
^aliie 

Then taking up a larger bundle of the ribbons, or stripped fibres, he then 
lashes them on the surface of the water and draws them rapidly -towards 
himself by a sharp jerking motion, or erects a small bamboo rail placed 
horizontally just above water-level, and over which he rapidly draws the 
fibi OS to remove any foreign matter, and, lastly, he spreads the filjres out on 
the surface of the water to remove l)y hand »ny adhering particles. 

Tlie fibre is then finally wining out and thi'own ower a bamboo rail pi^- 
viuusly fixed as a drying rack. This drying process usually takeii two or 
three days, ami during this time the fibre is also bleached in the sun. 

The jute fibres are then eoUeoted from the drying rack and placed in small 
bundles to await a purchaser, the following bwng the system most in vogue. 
This has reslly insinuated itself into the life of the country, and a brief 
description will oonvince you further of the diflicultiee to be oontended with 
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Baw Jute from tb« Vanoer to the Baling Wm1». 

The new season’s jute generally appears on the market in the latter end of 
J une or beginning of J uly, and continues up to the next harvesting, say, 
June of the following year. 

It would appear to he an absolute impossibility for the jute mills to deal 
direct with the producers. There are usually two and three handlings between 
the grower and the mill or manufacturer, viz., the native money lender, 
known as Aradar, who generally advancas money to <hc farmer at 
extortionate rates ; the native '‘Bepary’’ who buys from the farmer and who 
generally works with due regard to the interests of the Aradar or money 
lender; and the baler, a European who acts on behalf of the jute mills or 
the company engaged in baling the raw Jute. 

When the season commences, the Bepary, who usually controls a large 
flotilla of small craft of about 50 tons capacity, starts off with hi.s craft on 
a visit to the farmers on the water front, and by rail, or other means, to the 
farmers situated inland. 

Tlie system o£ buying from the farmer is at all iimt^ a tedious and pains- 
taking operation, and 1 feel confldent that no one but a Bepary con hi quibble 
and talk for hour-s over such small purchases. Time counts for nothing witJi 
the Indian farmers and Beparies, and although a farmer uiay have from 10 
to 100 tons of jute fibre, after sitting on their haunches for liours discussing 
matters, the interview may end in the purchase of any small quant ity from 
10 lb. upwards, and thus the buying operations proceed from farm to farm, 
the farmer always holding stock in hand with a view to higher prices later on. 

When the Bopury luauages to purchase aiiflicieni to till one or more of his 
craft, he then proceeds to visit one or all of the nearest baluig (*om panics, 
and finally aells to the one afioiing the highest rate. The baling company, 
after buying the raw jute from the Bepary in hanks or small bundles, and 
after proving the w^eight and quality, a very necessary operation, for the 
trade is a very tricky one, then proceeds to grade and put tle> jute up in 
bales of 330 lb. for the local mills and 400 lb. for export. The biilers, being 
experts in quality, classify the raw Jute as follows : — 

No. 1 quality, suitable for fiO to 90 per cent hessian warp and 10 lo 20 per 
cent, of weft 

No. 2 quality, suitable for 60 to 70 per cent, hessian w^arp and 30 to 40 per 
cent, of weft 

N<x 3 quality, suitable for 70 per cent of sacking warp and 30 per cent, of 
weft. 

No. 4 quality, uuitahie lor 40 per oent sacking warp and 60 per cent, of 
weft 

In the jute trade warp and weft are knovm as porters and shots, and the 
above qualities are commercially refeired to as one.8, twos, threes, or fours. 

For foreign markets the standard quality of ihe 400 Ib. ka!es is usually 
quoted as of M group or ** cracks/' and moans an equal proportion of twos and 
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threes qualities as per above. The M group really forms the basis of all 
telegraphic advices regarding the market for raw jute. 

From Jute Bale to the Mill. 

The bales done up for local mills pass through practically the same process 
as the weaving of woollen goods^ with the exception of first of all passing 
through a softening machine with fluted rollers, where a small percentage 
of oil and water is added, to soften the fibres for the carding and yam 
spinning machines. Thence it proceeds to the looms, and when the fabric is 
completed, it ie passed through a nmehine knowm as a callender, with rollers 
heated up to 600 degrees Fah., giving a smooth surface, and evaporating any 
moisture that hitherto existed as a result of the softening process previously 
described. But in the case of cloth for wool bales, thert^ is another machine 
the fabric passes through known as a cropper, the object being to remove any 
loose fibres from the surface of the cloth. This cropping process is only d ne 
when buyers agree to pay the extra cost necessary to pass the cloth through 
the cropping machine, resulting in many complaints in Australia through 
pastoralists buying at a cheaper rate wool bales which had not been passed 
through the cropping machine ; hence complaints of jute fibre getting mixed 
with their wool. 

Guttings and Regectious. 

Cuttings . — When the jute is harvested, the fields may be covered in water 
at from 6 inches to 3 feet, according to flo<xls or monsoonal conditions. That 
portion of the jute stalks, or ends, cut under water is usually more dis- 
coloured and hardened after bleaching than is the case with that ponion of 
the fibre coming to maturity above water, and such hardened and coloured 
ends are cut oflf at the mills after the jute passes through the fluted softening 
machine, and are, later on, repassed through the machine. Th(y are then 
made into yarn of inferior quality for weftiiig (shots), or mixed with other 
yarn for fabrics of inferior strength or quality. 

Rejections . — ^Tliese are usually fibres of inferior quality as a result of care- 
less bleaching and other causes. It is also a well-known fact that some of 
the farmers or designing buyers (Beparies) have been knowm to add water to 
increase the weight of the jute at the time of ^ale. Jute once remoistened 
rapidly deteriorates and becomes rotten. Sand, or loam, has oho been 
knoWn to be added. 

Fibres recovered from the roots after cutting, or at. time of harvesting, if 
pulled up bodily, also come undfr the heading of “rejections,^* and while no 
mill of any standing would attempt to work in M;ch cuttings and rejeetioni 
into high grade yams, it is quite possible, and I even have s^ng auspidonBi 
that such inferior fibres are utilised by people wl o are not over-serapuIoQa 
by way of meeting demands, and hence a very a f-Tior fabric, or sack, may 
find its way to Australia. 
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Northern and North-Western Wheats, 

A OOMPAKISON WITH THOSE PKOM THE SOUTH AND WeST, 

F. B. GUTHRIE. 

P’OR many years the northern wheats have enjoyed an unenviable reputation 
among millers and wheat-buyers, on account of their alleged softness, their 
containing too much moisture, and their proneness to develop weevil. These 
characteristics, especially the last, are particularly objectionable from the 
point of view of the exporter, though it does not seem to affect their \ alue 
to the same extent when used as wheats for local milling. 

On this account many Sydney wheat-buyers and shippers are averse to 
purchasing northern wheat, and some have gone so far as to object, in 
previous years, to its inclusion in the f.a.q. sample. 

Protests have In^en njceived from northern millers and farmers, who point 
out that, during the last few year at all events, a harder type of wheat has 
been cultivated in the northern districts, and that in bushel- weight, gluten 
content, and flour strength they are now in no way inferior to southern and 
western grain. It is also pointed out that the tendency is for wheat-growing to 
extend into the warmer and drier districts in the north-west of the State, 
and a harder grain and one richer in gluten is the result. Further than this, 
a considerable trade is developing with the East, where the demand is not for 
such a strong flour as is required for the London and Continental markets, 
and where a good demand exists for flours of high (;olour combined with 
fair sttength and gluten-content, which can bo supplied by the northern 
wheats. The fact is also pointed out that it is not until the wheat is stonxl 
on the coast that it develops weevil. 

In order to test the matter, samples of wheat from last harv<*st from 
Narrabri and Ourlewis were collected by the Agricultural Inspector for the 
district, and forwarded for examination. Samples of the same varieties 
grown at Canowindra and Qilgandra, which had been milled and examined 
for the Royal Agricultural Society's Show last Easter, were compared with 
them, and the results are given in tlie following table. The milling of all 
the samples was carried out by Mr. Q, W. Norris, 

The table on the following page compares the results of samples of Come- 
back and Florence whea^ grown at Narrabri with the same wheats grown 
at Gilgandra, and of Federation grown at Curlewis with Federation grown 
at Canowindra. In the matter of bushel weights the western samples are 
somewhat higher than the corresponding north-western samples, and the 
percentage of flour obtained is on ^e average about the same. 
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In respect of colour, gluten, and flour-«trengtli it would appear that the 
nature of the variety has more to do with the matter than has the district. 
That is to say, the northern-grown Florence is richer in gluten and m<jre 
water-absorptive than the 'same variety grown in the west, but is not of such 
good colour. On the otiier hand, the Narrabri-grown Comeback yields a 
weaker flour but of better colour than that grown at Gilgandra, with almost 
the same gluten-oontent. In the case of P’edcration the Canowindra sample 
is superior in colour, strength, aud gluten-content to that from Curlewis. 

These results, while they show that there is no definite superiority in 
milling excellence in wheats from the districts chosen, ate open to certain 
objections when they are used as a basis of comparison. In the first place, 
the samples from Gilgandra and Canowindra were enterwl for competition in 
their classes at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, and are consequently 
picked and probably graded samples, whereas the north-western samples 
were taken from the farmers OvS they came from the thresher. In the second 
place, the j)eculiaritie8 of the individual wheats and their adaptibility to the 
different climates may influence their milling quality. 

It was, therefore, considered that a fairer couhl be made by milling 
bulk samples of wheats from the different districts. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs, Gillespie Bros, samples were obtained of 
th(‘ir bulk of northern, southern, and western wheats, cleaned and graded, 
and ready for blending. 

These bulk .samples are made up of wheats from a nunibtT of <lifferent 
districts and form represimtativo samples of the grain obtained from the 
north, south, aud west respectively. 

The results of the separate milling of these samples by Mr. G. W. Norris 
is given in Uie subjoined table. 

From this table it will be swn that the northern mixture is is no respect 
inferior to the others. There is, iis a matter of fact, vt'ry little to chooBO 
between them. The northern is a heavy wheat, being ecpial to the southern, 
and heavier than the western. It stands midway the two in flour 

yield. In colour of flour thei*e is little to choose between it and western 
wheat, the southern wheat being somewhat whiter. The same remarks' 
apply to strength and gluten-content. In both these points the northern 
and western are almost identical and slightly superior to the southern. 

Whatever has been the case in past years, it would apprar tliat there is 
now very little to choose, as far as milling quality goes, between the 
northern and north-western wheats and those from tlie south and west. 

This may be due to the fact that aferonger and hardier varieties are being 
grown, or to the fact that the westward extension of the wheat-growing area 
is productive of increased strength and gluten* content, on account of the 
drier and warmer conditions during the ripening period. 

The question of the liability of Hio northern wheat to contract weevil, 
a property which aSbots its keeping quality and its value as an article for 

B 
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export, i« a separaite one. It seems to be the universal opinion that the 
northern wheat is more liable to become weevily. The reason for this 
probably does not lie with the wheat itself, but with the conditions under 
which it is harvested. All new wheats when bajTjged Jiave a tendency to 
heat, and this tendency would be much greater in wheats bagged in the 
nnrthern wheat-fields, where comparatively humid conditions prevail, than in 
the drier atmosphere of the south and west. 

This heating furnishes a more favourable temperature for the earlier 
hatching out of the eggs. 

When stored for any length of time without precautions against the hatch- 
ing <nit of weevil, all wheats will develop them in the course of time. 
This refers to the hardest macaroni wheats (^pially with the soft wheats. 
The fact seems to be that the weevily condition becomes sooner apparent in 
the northern wheats b<^.cause the.se are bagged under surroundings favourable 
to a rapid development. This is a serious objection to the miller, since he 
prefers a wheat with keeping qualities in order to keep a stock for blending 
purposes, so that he can ensure a uniform flour ail the year round. 

To sum up, it would appear that the northern and nor th western wlieats are 
in all respi^cts quite as good milling wheats as the southern and western 
wheats, but that the rnon^ humid conditions under which they are haggetl 
render tlieni liable to develop weevil more readily than those bagged in the 
drier districts, and consequently affect their keeping qualities- 

Similar objection is rai.sed to Korthern River maize, because of its tendency 
to develop wec'vil. As much as !3d. or 3d. more per bushel has been paid for 
Tumut-growm maize than for the Northern River |)rt)duct on this account. 
The cause is the same as in the case of wheat. 


Akalyses of New South Wales Wines. 

[Continued from page .^44 ] 

F. R. GUTHRIE ani> L. A. MUSvSO. 

Bkries X. 

The wines, the analyses of which appear in the attachiMl table, com“ from 
a vineyard in the county of Cumberland, and are all young wines of tins 
year’s vintage. The white wine Riesling is still fermenting slowly. The 
other wines appear in good condition, the red ones having completely lost 
their sugar. The volatile acidity is in all c'a^ies low', in some wines (in 
Hermitage, V erdot and Cabernet, and in White Sweet) very low. The amount 
of ash is distinctly high, and this enhances the value of these wines. It will 
be noticed that all the red wines contain a good proportion of tannin, as 
much as 0*187 per cant This is also a good feature, as tannin increases the 
keeping qualities of wine. 
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Brocxm-making on the Farm* 


G. MAKKS, Inspector of Agriculture, North Coast District. 

Foil a long time it was generally thought that tJie making up of millet 
into brooms was an industry that re([uired special skill, large buildings 
e;juipped with up-to-date and expensive machinery, and a fair amount of 
cai)ital. Farmers who grew millet were quite cxmtcnt to dispose of their 
crop as soon as it w^as harvested and baled. Should they strike an early 
or late market when jirices were high, tiny found that broom millet was 
a i)roHtal)le crop to grow, but should it be their luck to market their crop 
in mids(»asori, when the main crops are always sohl, the prices in innu- 
merable instances wct<' usually low, and th(‘ grow('r became somewhat dis- 
satisfied w'itli his returns. On this account tlie area of millet under 
eultivation in this State is const antly fluiiuating, but those who w^atcli 
tin* markets, and the pn)hable supply and tloniiind, are able to adjust their 
sowings, hold on to their siippliw, or H<dl, and so get the full l>enefits of good 
markets. On the other hand, thow* who rush indiscriminately into the 
business without much experience, who plant big areas, and do not make 
the nee<*8«ary arrangemonlH for suitable IalK)ur at harvest time, and who 
market the whole of their crop as soon as it can he got ready, regardless 
of whether the market is glutted or prievs low', invariably bec*oine dis- 
appointed with the returns, which naturally leave thejn w'itli little profit 
after all expenses are paid. There is not tU? saiiK* neccKsity, as with, say, 
maize and potatoes, to <iis|v<«se of br<K>m millet immediately it is matured, 
and provided the brush is <*arefull.v harv(‘*^ted, cleaned, cured, and baled, 
it takes up ccunparatively little room, and wdll keep indefinitely without 
deterioration. Of late vearH, however, the demand for good broom millet 
lias Ix'en keen, ami prices througlkoul the season have been well sustained. 

{>ui there is another branch associated with the growing of this crop 
that might well l>e considered by feru cr.s, and that is the making up 
of their own millet into the commcrciid article, and selling their crop, 
not in the form of bal(?s of millet, but as- bundles of nianufm*ture(l brooms, 
ready for domestic use. In tliis respect the farmer, h'csidos being a 
grower, becom(*a also a manufacturer, and he reaps the benefit of securing 
all the profits that arc to be obtained from millet. He also saves freight, 
selling and other charges in the ordinary form of marketing the raw 
product. In every district there is ample room for a few manufacturers 
to get to work to supply local requirements, without considering the 
question of forwarding to distant markets. On most fams, particularly 
of the mixed type, there are many occasions, notably during wet weather, 
when outside farm operations have to be suspended, or in between sowing 
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or harvesting, when <!>rdinary farm work is somewhat slack, when tto 
time could be very profitably ciujdoyefl in some such industry as the 
manufacture of millet brootns* With proper systematic working, the 
planting, harvesting, curing of millet, and manufacture of brooms can 
be so arranged as not to interfere with the ordinary farm crops, or 
general work, at any rate, to any great erteiit. To do this, the farmer 
plants his millet in small areas, at intervals of a few weeks between each 
sowing. This enables him to harvest the whole of each planting at its 
best, and to get it out of the way before the next planting is ready. Wore 
the whole area planted at once, a considerable quantity would be too ripe 
before it could be dealt with, unh^ss plenty of suitable In hour was readily 
available. It is, however, best for tlie farmer to rely upon wdmt he or 
his sons can handle comfortably, as few things are more annoying than 
to Pee a crop spoiling in the field after reaching maturity, in eoiiHMjuenoe 
of not being able to obtain outside labour. Lal>oiir reijuired for but a 
few weeks is not readily obtainable in farming distrif'ts, and it only 
natural tliat those looking for employment should desire something more 
permanent. 

Thv' inaniifactiire of his own millet into brooms also enables the funne|r 
to nnderstand l)etter what is actually retjuirod foi broom-making, and 
this knowledge assists him materially in his field o|HTation8 in the pro- 
duction of the right class and quality of the different grades. Au>^hing 
that lie cannot work up into brooms is valueless. The liest quality brooms 
naturall\ are the most profitable tr make, and there is the incentive to 
grow tlie best grades of millet to produce these. Like every other busi- 
ness, broom-making cannot be learnt without a little practice under the 
vigilant eye of an experienced man, Imt any intelligent individual who 
is capable of being taught would very quickly learn the art. The work 
is not laborious, and with the production of honest, serviceable articles, 
no difficulty would be experienced in having them readily disposed of. 
The best arrangements would be to enter into an agriicmeiit with some 
local storekeeper, or storekeepers, to supply a certain quantity at stated 
pri(*es, and to have these made up and delivered at regular intervals 
throughout the year. By this metJiod, the storekeeper would know 
exactly whether he could obtain the whole or only portion of his require- 
ments locally, and the farmer would know just what time he would be 
re([uired to devote each week or month to broom-making. This system 
has worked well in districts that have come under notice, and in several 
of these the farmers have had requests for just double the quantity they 
could supply. 

The general cultivation and marketing of broom millet have already 
bet‘n dealt with in a former article, but in dealing with the manufacture 
of brooms it will be necessary to refer again to some of the remarks already 
published. The farmer who contemplates entering the business of mann- 
lacturc would probably not plant quite as large an area to commence 
with, as he would if marketing the raw material, particularly if lie 
were carrying on at the same time a number of other operations, such 
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IK9'air^ Ti«?ual on « mixed farm. On the other hand, if preference were 
(firen to broom-millet, it would be wise aleo not to venture with more than 
a few a^Jres at the start, for no matter what advice may be given, there 
ere many phases of tiie work that can only be learnt by practical experi- 
enoe. In the dry districts west of the Great Dividing Range, the grower 
would not be faced with the same diffioiilties us beset the coastal fanner, 
where the continued showery weather and humid conditions which usually 
prevail at harvest time render the proper drying and curing of the brush a 
rather tedious and difficult ojieration. 

Since tlie object of the farmer would naturally l>e to manufacture 
ilie best grades, the question of drying and curing needs special considera- 
tion. There is not the slightest doubt but that the finest and brightest 
colour in the brush can be best obtained by drying under cover, in a dry, 
well -ventilated barn, or shed, but awav from the direct rays of the sun. 
Such sheds are of tla? greatest iinfmrtanoe in humid coastal districts, as 
without their use it is practically impossibh^ to dry all of one’s millet 
witJiout some deter iorati<in in colour and ijuality. Kven if there be no 
actual rains, tliere are usually heavy dews in the morning, when handling 
Iktc <‘rops, that are just as detrimental as hhov^ers, and retard drxdng 
operations. On the other hand, it is not wise to try to dry millet too 
(juickly by leaving it e.\posed in the field in thin lasers to a scorching 
Rummer’s sun. A c<*rtain amount of time must ne(‘esaarily elapse in order 
to allow the sap ivmtuuHMl in llie stiuns and thick panicles to |)o dried 
out, withiuit rcnd(*ring the brush brittle. The length of time required 
varies eonsiderabh with the elevation and climate, but it is essential 
that in this opera turn the toughne^'^ of the brush is not destroyed. If 
dry conditioiH prevail at harvest time the brush may be partly dried in 
the field by leaving it exposed for several hours, and then conveyed to a 
roomy shed, where the <lr.ving is completed by suspending the brush on 
wires tightly drawn betwmi posts, and spaced so as to allow of friH? air 
movement betwetui each hue. The simplest way to do this is to push 
the stem end of one brush through the panicles of another near its base, 
and place it over the wire on the angle thvs formed. This s^^stem keeps 
the Jieads well spread and facilitates drying. 

It may be ni*cessary to provide openings in tlie shixl in order to allow 
free currents of air to pass. It must be distinctly understood that closed 
sheds are undesirable. The moisture, as it evaporatt»s, cannot escape 
quickly enough, and the moist atmosphere thus created does not favour 
proper drying. Under such eonditious moulds of various kinds are likely 
to appear, which lead to discoloration and lend to spoil the brush. The 
lines of brush should be kept wear the r<iof, and if the roof be constructed 
of iron, the heat reflected will assist materially in drying quickly that l>or- 
tion (viz., the stems) that takes the longest time. 

With short millet the most convenient way to deal with it is tp place It 
in thin layers on portable wooden frames, which can be placed wherever 
required. As the seed is of some value for poultry and pig feeding, it is 
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advisable to have it dtied aim, in which case it is dned with 
This, however, takes the millet longer to dry. if tlie seed is removed imme* 
d lately the brush is harvaatod, iu which state it is still sappy, the brush 
may be dried much moze quickly, and there may be occasions when it may 
be desirable to carry out the work in this manner. The seed can then be 
treated seiiarately. When the millet is j,)laced on the wire at first, a little 
space should be left between en<>h, and as drying proceeds the brush can be 
forced along the wires, therclQr taking up less room. In a similar way the 
thin layers on the frames can be gradually increased in thickness as drying 
proceeds. 

Whatever system is adopted, care should be taken to see that it 
is thoroughly dry before placing it together in bulk. \^''hen dry, tlie seed 
is removed. The brush can then be griuled, ami baled if not required to 
be used at once If intended to b<* worked up at an early date it may be 
packed into crates or boxes, and kept away from bright light. It must be 
distinctly understood that millet, when just dried and baled, is not in a tit 
condition to inaiiufacture into brooms. In the ordinary course of drying 
there will be diffiTcnt stages of ripeness when tlu' millet is cut. Then* will 
also be slight diifercnees m the degn^ ot dr^m'*?*- when bulked Tlu* fine 
aurl well-matured brush will attain a greiler degree ot dryness thui the 
codrstr and greener brush. If worked up at this stage, the brush would 
be very brittle, and cut and break with th(' pr(‘Sfture of the wiring maehuu*. 
When, however, the dried brush is biilktd, eitliiT in bales or in the other 
forms (leseribed, a certain amount o1 sweating takes place. This has a 
b{uu*ficial effect upon the brush. That wliieh has b(*eu over-dried will take* 
up a httli* of the dampness of that whi<*h is not quite so dry, while that 
winch might not ha\e beui dritsi quite enough will give off some of the 
excess moisture to the very dry and brittle material by its side. The rt»8ult 
of this slight sweating is tluit the wdiole of the brush is made tougher and 
more pliaut. It will be^ more uniform in its de^gree of dryrK>s«i, and can bo 
safely handled and made up without danger of cutting or brt*akiug. 

Under favourable conditioufl, millet should not he worktd until afU r 
it has been bulked tor at least one month aftt*r it dried. If, as it usually 
happens on the North (/oast, there bo a continuance oi v’ct weather or 
humid conditions when harvesting or <*uriug operations are in progrr^ss, 
then a considerably longer time must be allowed. It is mu<’h easier to 
work millet that has been in stock for several months or years than to 
manipulate new millet 

Though there are many grades of millet brooms, the priiieiplee involvipd 
111 the making of each are the same, the chief points of difference being the 
better quality and length of piillet used, and the extra finish iu the making 
of the <'oiuplete broom. For the purpose of this arti(*Ie, tlie general remarks 
will be confined to the making of th<3 best (Gold Lock) quality brooz% an4 
With th< conditions that are likely to exifet on an ordinary fann. For big 
iactorics there would of necessity be a substantial increabe in the power 
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Fig. 5. The Humbler in which the handles are smoothed alter leaving the lathes. 
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Fig. 8. — Sttok of Brooni'hondlot bolng Mosonod. 
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plant, madbineiy, and working capital; and the employnieut of maii^ bands 
continuously throughout the year would UaturaDy lead to greater dexterity, 
and oonsequently increased output. 


Handies. 

The handles for brooms should be cut from good «iirai'ght-graiiied pine, 
in sizes 3 ft. 6 m. by 1% itieh square. They should be well stacked in heaps 
under cover, where they (*au dry thoroughly, and be well seasoned. Under 
these conditions nice straight handles will be produced. The use of scrap 
timbers, which to the millowner would be otherwise waste, does not turn out 
mco straight handles. C^urly grain, wood knots, bap wood, &o., with bad 
seasoning, lead to crooked, twisted, or windy handles that are unpleasant to 
use. Of course, this eSass is cheaper than th(* best, but thej are also in- 
capable of being dniriied od in a satisfactory manner. There are numerous 
varieties of our softwood timbers that flourish in the scrubs that are not 
looked upon at present as being of commercial value, which are admirably 
huiUnl for broom handles. Arrangements could be made either to have 
the handles cut by a mill proprietor, or to have the logs cut into planks 
1?4 i^ch ituck and delivered. With a circular^saw bench there would be 
little difli<‘u]ty in ripping these down into handles in spare time. The same 
bench would be found very useful with change of saws for cutting into 
Mnall lengths the firewood required for honu* use* and tin* steam boiler, if 
the latter were in use. It ib well to always have a gr>od restne of hoasoned 
Imndtefl to fail back on. 

The flrst procesh i« to turn the handles in a special bn*»om handle bithe. 
They arc reduml to ai»out inch duimoter at the butt end, ami tapered off 
to alxiut % inch at the small en<l. TIk rouiuiimr of the handle througlumt its 
( ntire length effects a considerable ^av mg ol time, as the machine auto- 
matically throws the handle out when the cutter has travelled the full 
length. The leaving of a sijuare (*nd does not m any way iuf*ri*ase the* 
efficiency of a broom, and docs not i>ermit of so ninny handles being turned 
out. With sharp outiers, the handle, afttr it hub passed through the lathe, 
has a certain roughness ivhich it is desirable to get rul <>1 This is brought 
about by placing them in a large cylindrical barrel ealhxl a tumbler This 
maohine is quarter filled w»ith the handles, the lid is (dosetl and kr^pt in 
position by bolls and nuts, the belt put on, and it is then caused to revolve 
very slowly for about two hours. The nimbler is 5 feet long, inside length, 
and the slow movement causes the handhs to revolve against ea<*h other, 
and ia so doing all roughness is removed, and a better finibh is given than 
eould be obtained by tlio free use of sandpaper. The rumbler, wdth a suffix 
eient quantity for good polishing, would Imld about handles. Oare 
"must be oxercisod that the machine is not driven at too high a spcetl, other- 
wise the handles wonH be held against the side of the rumbh r by centric* 
fugal fonoe, and the handles would bt' taken out in a similar eondition as 
whim first pat in. After passing through the rumbler, ike small ends of 
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the haiidlt*s are inserted for a moment in the topjp'ilij^ mc^chiue, travels 
at a hi^h rate of speech This rounds off the end and they are then ready to 
be passed on for making the broom. Handies required for making the best 
brooms are now stained with different graining designs and colours, and 
wlien properly dry are ^arnibhed. 'Fhoiigh it does not affect the general 
utility of the broom, it gives to it a finish which greatly enhances its general 
appearance. The approximate cost of ready-made handles may be put down 
at about £2 10s. per thousand. 


Preparing the Brush. 

The millet required for working up should be graded into two main classes 
— short and long. These two classes can then be eoiivenieiitly divided again, 
making in all four grades. These may be described briefly as follows: — 

1. Brush generally not more than 17 luehcwS long, with from 2^ to 3 

inches of stem attached. 

2. Brush a little longer than No. 1, with 2 inches of stern. 

r». Brush from 20 inches to 24 inches, with stems cut off. 

4 Brush 24 inches long, with stems cut off. 

I* ii 

A sufficient quantity of each of the above grades should be got ready. Tn 
its dry condition the brush is fairl.v hard and brittle. Jt will neither stand 
acute bending, iior the binding of the wire. However, these difficulties are 
rciidil;) (►vor* omc by steeping the ends of the bundles into boiling water for 
about ten minutes. It is only lUM-tssarv to treat the ends that are to be 
attached to the handle. An ordiuarv (*o]>per which is generally available 
on the farm may be used, the waf < r ki pt at a eoubtant boil, and a bag placed 
over the top to help to keep the bt< am in A quantity of each grad<\ suffi- 
eiuit for, '-ay, two or three dozen broom-., mav bo treated at onee. This 
boiling or Hteaniiiig softens the brush, rendering it pliable and tough. It 
can ih<‘n be bent as desired, and will not cut whim being bound with wire to 
the handle. Each grade can tlien Iw* placed on a bein^h and sc^paratc 
by iii.-^erting iron rods in the bench, or using wooden batten^. 

Wiring Macliine. 

''riie wiring ina<liiue is usihI to fasten the brnsli to the handle. It oon- 
sisu of a wooden frame propeily biaeed, two spindles with pulleys 
attached, drums for holding the broom wore and giving it the neee*s8ary 
teiiMon, and a table upon which the various grades of brush necessary 
for making a broom are placed near the operator’s hands, and kept 
separate xVt the top of the maohine one of the spindles consists of a pipe 
suflieiently large enough to admit of the free jiaHsage of a broom-handle^ 
At one end a small pulley is fastened to accommodate a belt which works 
on the larger pulley on the lower spindle. The handle is inserted in the 
pip^s and secured in position by a thumb-bolt wliieh clamps tho hgndlo 
against the inside of the pipe. Specially shap<^d iron adaptors ate used 
to keep the handle central, and fit round the liandle so as to preveivt 
damage by the bolt. This handle with spindle is free to rotate as required. 
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Fig. 9 — Hand-power Hackler for removing the seed from the brush. 



rif. 10*--Typleal samples of broth frequently seen in an average crop. Unsuitable for sale or 

manufacture. 
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Fir. II. Samples of good millet in seed and cleaned. 
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tte r>oltotri to with t&rgt pulley at one end, and an 

l^rrangeiuent eonaiuting of a number of wooden «tudB, by meaiiB of which 
i|ke apindtc can Ik* made to revolve by ineaiiH of pressure exerted by the 
’ ^loot. This enables the workman to use fool -power to cauat* the handle 
the top to turn round as the brush is l>eing wound on to the handle. 

^ power is transmitted by means of a belt, as shown in the illustration. 

4 At one end of the machine near the bottom the wire is wound on to a 
druijn, and from here the necessary tension is obtained by winding it a 
turn or two round a couple of other woodtux drums or pins. Th<* .wire 
ftised is 19^ gauge tinned stool, similar to that used in the manufacture 
of ordinary spring mattresses, and costs about 32s. 6d. per cwt. Small 
nails, % of an inch, and 16 gauge, are used to secure the ends of the wire 
to the handle. After tlio handle has ht*eu placed in position the wire is 
fastened to it, and the right tension secured The operator stands in 
position with one foot on the drum of the bottom si>indle, and tak(*a a 
small handful of tlje short (No. 1) grade millet, sufficient to form one thin 
layer around the handle. As the ends of the brush are placed in position, 
the handle is made to revolve by means of pressure of the foot below, 
and in ho <k>ing the ends are securely held in |H>sition bv the wire which 
is wound round. The ends are then tiimme<l or pared off with a sharp 
knife. The ordinary bootmaker’s knife will be found a useful instrument 
for this purpose. In the second stage more brush (No. 2 quality) is 
wound on in a manner similar to the first. The stem ends are now cut, 
so an to form the foundation for the shoulders of the broom. This is done 
by paring the two opposite sides close in against the handle, and leaving 
the other opposite sidc*^ vsomewhat long. The ends of the brunh will 
naturally be bent ont\\ards by the pressure of the wire in binding. In 
the third stage the No. 3 grado brush, ?.f., brush with the stem ends out 
oflf, is used, or, if the long brush is not loo plentiful, No. 2 grade, f.e., with 
short stein ends left on, may bo used instead. As wdil be noticed in the 
illustration, the shoulders are formed by bonding the bru>h over the pro- 
jecting end left in the second stage, and a little is also placed on both 
^ides. As each successive lot is bound on the brush is brought up the 
itAndie a little farther each time. At this stage, it will be necessary to 
keep the ends of the brush together by placing a light strap or stout piece 
of twine around it The ends of this layer arc now pared off neatly, fairly 
dlose to the handle, so as to receive the final covering of hurl, and not 
make the neck Ux) bulky. The fourth stage finishes the broom as far as 
file brush itself is concerned. The fourth or best quality hurl is used 
lor this purpose. It is placed evenly around the wdiole brootju so as to 
jj^rm a neat and complete <*overing. For best quality (Gold IxKjk) brooms, 
like velvet used to cover the neck is now bound in, after which the wire 


|i Uniahed off around a nail driven in to the handle. The extreme edge 
$$ then neatly trimmed off. About lb of brush are required to make 
# good broom. Some manufacturers use as much as 2 lb., but it is not 
Advisable to make them too heavy. Other things being equal, the H^ter 
Uto amount of millet used the greater the life of the broom. 
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For this operatioB the breom is held in a specially desigiSed fy^ 
is clatnped up euilciently tight enough to give the thin flattened 
tion. The twine need is ^jown as broom twine, of di^et^nt 
mostly red and blue, and oosts about 1h. 3d. per lb. The twine is 
around the broom twice, and tlieu witli a needle it is sewn through 
entire width. The ends are out flush with the broom, and the 
of the broom itself, after being freed from the vyoe, securely Ijolfls 
twine, and thus there are no unsightly knots hliowing. The broom 
sewn in cither three, four, or sometimes five hands, according to JWlf 
quality of the broom, and tfie fane\ of the maker. i 


The broom is now ready for the guilloiine, wliioh cousisis of a fj^anib 
tiiat carries a keen edged bla<lL», which is laisod and lowered by oonneCtf- 
iiig rods attached to two cranks on a s])indle at the top. A properly faOOfl 
wooden block is placed underneath the knife, at the proper height, and 
with its surface parallel with the h]a<]« . Two fly-wheels on the spindfe 
give the necessary momentum to (au'^e a clean cut uhtui pulled sharply 
round by tho operator. In order that all the brooms will be cut the san^ 
length, a gauge is provided on the jdatfoim that carries the broom, A. 
couple of nails keep the handle in proper position so that the ends 
out square, and a piece of bent gahem/ed iron, with gauges for holditig 
the shoulders, ensures tho broom hug trimmed at the proper and a 
uniform length. 

The broom is now finished and rta<ly to be done up m biiudh^s for dea* 
patch. They may be bundled in halt doiieiih or do^ieris as desired. On<> 
simple manner is to sew the edgw <»t halt a dozen broonm together, aiid 
then tie the handles together. ( ^ 


l T 

It is convenient to manufacture fevera! grades. The best quality 
known as Gold Ijock, the next grade Rpiral No. 1, then No. 2, No. % ^ 
Til© Gold Lock has longer, better, and more millet than the other gradA|^ 
and there is a better finish all round, including stained and varni<l!#4^ 
handles The poorer quality brooms have plain unvarnished hantlh((|/ 
with a minimum amount of millet. ' 

In addition to the making of ordinary brooms, a little attention mij 
also be given to the manufacjture of whisks, cobweb brooms, and 
brooms useful as presents for children. TlK>ugh there would not lie 
thing like the same demand for thchc articles, a quantity of millet 
Uiorf for ordinary brooms could be utilized, and there would aiso 
limited sale for tliem. 

In the manufacture of all these aiticlea sound hpnest miliei only Aoi 
be employed. Under these ik>&ditious there will be no necessity to 
the practice of treating brush before making up with different co] 

•dyes to compensate for neglect ip some branch of the harvesting or ba! 





Fig. 17.— Broom held in vyce ior sewing. 



Fig. 18. — The Cuillotito*. Tht ends of tho hroom bat ]utt boon cut off and tbe broom It now flnithod. 
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Fig. 21. — Grades of Brooms. 

(1) (iuld Ixx'k qualitj ) 

(2) Sinral No. 1. 

( {) .Spiral .No. 'Z 

4> >puul No 



Fig. 22. -Samples of small brooms, whisk, cobweb broom, &c. 
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of the millet. If the cultivatioii of broom millet is carefullv carried out, 
there need 1)0 no difficulty in producing millet, and in manufacturing 
brooma, of a perfectly natural light groeniah or fine golden (‘olour aa 
dohired, and to maintain eitiier of tlieai‘ colours in a uniform manner 
throughout the season. 

A suitable finish to the broom should bo given in pabtiug on the handle 
a tastefully designed trade-mark, with the manufaeturer’s mmu‘ and address. 

In the establishment of an industry such as biootn-making thon are 
quite a number of details that cannot 1 h.‘ full\ explained in an article 
of this nature, and which it would be nocessnrv to h»arn by practice It 
would not, howevei, take very long to ovcuoiik thes** littk obstacles: ami 
to anyone con t(*mpla ting the taking up of this line of wf>rk, it would 
hi' liighh d<*sira])lc for them to arrange* for }>ia(ticdl instruction at the 
hands of a competent and Musoc'hsful broom manulacturci When this is 
accomplished, it will lx found that the growing of broom millet can he 
made a verv profitabh trop, and that the profits from this soun-ecan lx* 
suhst mtiallv inenaMd In the farmei manufacturing loi sale Ins own 
biVMims, instead of disposing of his crop in comtantly thictuating and 
unci. 1 tain markets 

d he installation of a suitable plant need not be made ven expensive; 
but It would lx* advistible to have a small steaiiK'Ugim* oi boiki to work 
|mrt of tin* plant. A« most up-to-date fanns are usually eipiipjUHl wdth motne 
powf r of Home sort, it me rel> requires suitable (onms'tions to bi made to 
adapt it to working the broom plant The principal us(* to which power is 
iic< I >siir\ is for drniiig the htHsl-strippiug machint and handle making 
m.nliinery A little t*\pcri(‘nci woidd soon cn*d)h' the farmer to judge 
as to what acreage of cro}» lu* coulil <omfortnbl\ managi, and the <|uantit\ 
ot brooms he wmld tnauufaiturc It would not lx nece.ssar\ to make up 
all tiu' millet prodiits'd each M'ar, unless cinumstniKs's warranted it. On 
tin* other hand, if the demand ♦ \( eedtsl tin' supply the farmer might 
arrange to puichabo the whole oi poi lions ot the irops of iKighlwHirb to 
advantage, in order to satisfx loeal 1r<ide reqummt'nts. An buMiiess and 
trade iM>nnc<’tions incream‘d, unproved !alx>ui saving niaeluiier\ can Ik* 
add( (I to the plant as nspiired, oi, if thoiurht ms'CSsarA , a s\ndica.te 
co»dd he formed, and the operations gnath extended by developing it 
into a co-operative company. 

The accompanying illustrations were obtained from sjx»eimcns arranged 
hv Mr Ailx*rt Marsh, Palmer’s Channel, Claience Hivtr, a succes«ful 
millet grower and broom manufacture! , who has worked up a good isoii- 
ncction from a small iK'ginniiig, and fa i forms the whole of the work 
under what may Ix' termed “ fanm rV conditions.” The wTiter is also 
indebted to this gentleman for a quantity oi information ooutained in 
the text. 
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Rhodes v. Pjlspalum eoe the Rivebika. 

A corrbspondbnt recently asked oertaia questions regarding the relative 
merits of Rhodes and Faspalum grasses for the Riverina. The following 
reply by the Agrostologist to the Department will be found of interest : — 

The conclusion drawn from the controversy, Rhodes r. PasMlum, and from other 
experiences, is that Rhodes is the better ^ass for lighter soils and under dry conditions. 
Faspalum is better adapted to alluvial or hasaltic soils, and a good rainfall. 

The answers to the questions asked are as follow : — 

1. Question. — Would Rhodes be a suitable grass for sheep fattening ? 

Reply . — Yes ; this grass belongs to the Chlorts family, all of which are considered 
good sheep grasses. 

2. Question , — Would Rhodes do v/ell in Riverina, near Moama? 

Reply,— ‘Ivi all probability, yes. Rhodes grass has been tried at Wagga Experiment 
Farm under similar, and perhaps not quite as good conditions, as those existing 
' in the Riverina, and it gave favourable results. 

3. —Would it do w'ell under irrigation ? 

— Yes ; this is demonstrated by the experience at Yanco Experiment Farm. 
This grass, however, does not require the same amount of irrigation as other 
grasses, such as Faspalum, Cocksfoot, kc, 

4. Qtiesiion.— How many lb. of 8ee<l per acre are necessary t 

RepAy. — 3 or 4 lb. Care should be taken that the seed is fertile, and it would be 
advisable to test it before sowing. The seetl is very light, and its appearance 
would, without close examination, deceive a buyer. 

5. Question . — The soil is sandy loam of a somewhat silty character, commonly called 

river fiats.’’ Would it be benefited by, say, 661b. superphosphate per acre ? 

Reply. — No superphosphate should he required for the first sowing. 

6. Question, — Is it considered a good grazing grass ? 

Reply.— data with regard to it-s grazing capabilities are limited in character. It 
appears, however, that Rhodes will not stand as much grazing as Faspalum, and 
periodically it requires a rest. This does not mean that it is cousiderabiy 
affected by trampling, but that its aftermath is somewhat slower than that of 

7. Would water lying on it for, say, a w^eek or ten days, in a depression or 
swamp, destroy it ? 

Winter water lying on it for some l^e may affect it, but it should certainly 
stand submerged for a week or fortnight under summer conditions. 

It is quite true that Faspalum can be submerged for some considerable time without 
injury, and it is doubtful if Rhodes can stand as much. 

I would personally recommend Rhodes grass with or without irrigation, in preference 
to Faspalum, in such a district as that mentioned. Without irrigation, Rhodes grass 
is superior in every way, while with irrigation, although Faspalum produces a superior 
bulk of feed, its obnoxious habit of spreaaing and matting the ground renders It difficult 
to remove when required. This does not occur to nearly the same extent with Rhodes 
grass. 

The latter is very sensitive to frosts, and the custom at Wagga Experiment Farm is 
to sow the seed in the spring after danger of frosts is past. By ploughing the land in 
the autumn and rendeiing it receptive to the winter rains, it shoulu be in good oendition 
for sowing in the spring. 
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A Descriptive Gitalogtie of the Scale 
Insects Coccidae of Australia* 

[Continued from page 31!).] 


WALTEE W. FROCGATT, F.L.8,, Government Entomologist* 

Qetius 1 1. Aoniddaf Targioni-Tozzetti. 

Catalogue Coccidee, p. 42. 1869. 

This genus contains species that have the female .scale formed almost com> 
pletely of the second pellicle which, when the female coccid moults, covers her 
with only a slight rim of secretionary matter round the margins, thus the 
female scale is double the first pellicle superimposed in the centre of second 
one. The adult female is reduced in size arid remains under the second 
pellicle. Thus the form of the different species of the genus depends upon 
the sha|X‘ of the second cast skin (pellicle) varying from subcircular to 
ohlong oval. 

Under this pellicle the female when full grown slirinks to half her oi'dinaiy 
size and deposits the living larvae in the cavity Irehind. The male scale 
rcsemldes that of the female and is of about the same size, and consists of 
the central first pellicle surrounded with secretionary matter forming a 
regular scale. About twelve species have been described, chiefly from Cey on, 
India, and Mauritius ; one {Aonidia tauri) has been described fi*om Europe, 
on the Laurel. 

Aonidia ban ksia*, Fuller. 

Notes on Coccids qf IT. Amtraha. 1S97, p. 11. 

Trans. Eniom, Society of London ^ p. 473. 1899. 

Thi^i scale was r(‘Corded by Fuller as common ujion the foliage of Baukuia 
aftenuata, B, menzieni^ and B, prionotei in the neighbourhood of Perth, West 
Australia, and occasionally upon the foliage of Banksia ilieijolia. The 
female scale is circular and convex, of a general grey tint, with the 
second pellicle sliowing through the secreted ].)ortion which gives it a deep 
orange red colour. Diameter 0*02 tnm. Male scale white to grey, pellicle, 
terminal, circular, bright orange colour, on each side of the centre two groups 
of pores. 

1355. Aonidia hanksia^. Cat. Coccidae, p. 302. 

Aonidia (OreenieUa) pukhra, Green. (PI. Ill, fig. 3.) 

Ftc^orwn NainraHet, vol. xxii, p. 4, 6gi. 2, 3. 1906. 

The female scales, together with the males, were found upon the under- 
surface of the leaves of CaUistomon 9alignu$ by Mr. Lidgett, at Myrniong, 
Victoria. 



The female eeale is eiroular^ etreiiigly 4 ionr 0 % la Iresh q»eciiita^$ 

having the surface coreMi with a coat of gueyish hmwn or white aei^tlbn 
which scales off, together with the first or larval pellioie, leaving the 
pellicle, whioh, with the aAditioa of a slight rim, oomposes the true teaale ; 
scale is then shining reddish brown. Diameter, 0*75 mm. 

The male scale is latger than the female, more flattened, and oval; the 
basal portion attached to «he leaf grey or almost white, with the apical 
portion (the larval pellicle) reddish yellow, fonni ng a remarkable cap, mt ro 
}ellow in the centre, with a fringe of curled glassy white fllaments right 
round, giving them a very beautiful appearance*. 

Green saj s * “ There ai'e usually four of these processes on the median line, 
two on each side above the thorax, and twenty-two forming a marginal 
fniig'. Tho-sO processes are often broken and imperfect. Length, 1 mm. ; 
diameter, 0*75 nam.^' 

Gfnus 2 II. Parlatoriai Targioni To/zotti. 

Catnloguc, p. 42 

Green, Coceahe oj Ceylon^ pt. ii, p 162. 1899. 

Newsiteath Mon British Oof^etda, vol i, p 139. 1901 

The members of the genus are allied to those in the genus Aonidia in 
having the seconcl pellicle of the female larg<' In some species it comprises 
most of the juipanum, with only a narrow margin of sccrotionary matter ; in 
others, however, this Secretion is much more plentiful ** The female scale is 
variable , it may be sulKMrcular, ovoid, or elongate The iiellieles overlapping 
eacli other and well insiile the margin at oi towards the anterior extremity." 

The male puparfum oblong and nariow, sides subparallel with a median 
depression on the posterior half. The single pellicle placed at the anterior 
extremity. 8ecretionary area usually of the same colour and character as 
that of the female ac^le, but intr'inasiiate in this respect between tlie two 
gniups, of which A9pidiot)i<t and Duapis may be taken as typical genera. A 
8om(»what cosmopolitan genus, comprising about seventeen species, well 
represented in Ceylon, Cliina, and Australia 

Farlafcyria destrvetm^ Newste.ifi. (PI III, figs 1 and 2 ) 

Tins spc.*cies was collected some years ago by Mr. C. French upon an apple 
111 an ('rc*h vrd near Melbourne, Victoria Professor Newstead made out a 
description of this new species, and furnished a drawing of the female, now 
reproduc d. Nothing was done with this description given to French in 1904. 
When Mr. C French, jun., knew that I was listing the Australian Coocidm 
le sent me the description and plate, and the following is Newstead's MS. 
(lesciiption of this species; — -‘‘Female puparium, elongate oval, tlie frent 
margin round, formed of the large dark brown second pellicle, with the small 
gieyish bioan keeled first pellicle superimposed, the wfai^ secretionary 
mattiu forming a thin rim in front and a lance-shaped pro|eeiion behind ; 
convex , length, inch. Adult female smaller* than second stage femaloi 
peg-top shape ; rudimejutary anthnnm with a strong-curved spine ; mtniiti 
large , mentum small y pygidium well defined ; margin deeply crenulated ; 
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circumgenital glands in fonr groups, each consisting of ten or twelve glands ; 
dorsal tubular spiimeanets irregularlj» arranged just within the margin ; anal 
opening a little below the centre ; vaginal opening apparently just below the 
anterior groups of spinnerets ; lobes in two pairs, median pair largest, faintly 
trilobate; second pair notched* on the outer margin; plates terminally 
dividtsl ; the pair between each of the lobf s are forked and the i eat are 
ii regularly divided.” 

This species may be recognised from all others by the character of the 
fringe (»f the pygidium in which there aio but tw(» paiis of lobes, and by the 
forked character of the marginal platc' Tt fits in well w’ith l^onardi’s sub- 
genus which includes Farlatona zozyplum, P. a vidif^rmia, 

and P, hlan'hardi, 

Parlatoria dryandrw. Fuller. 

Journal of A ijru iiiture, TT.A., vol. iv, No. 17, p. 1344. 1897. 

Tran«. Knt. 6’or , fjondon, p. 467. H99. 

Found upon the foliage of a native shrub (Dryan’^ra florihvnda) ne^^r 
POith, We^'i Australia. 

Scal(‘ of female elliptical, exuviie terminal. Length 0*05, width 0*03 
inch. First [lellicle brow n, second darker, one ihird the w hole length ; secreted 
portion of the scale pinkish grey, finely punctat(\ Male scale similar tint 
with pellicle brown Length 0*03 jneh. Adult female brv>wn ; antennir 
rmlimentary, lobes, plat<‘s, and spines round the margins ; four groups of 
ciicumgenital glands. 

1 430. Parlafona (Inpind r Cat. Ou^idie, p. 319. 

Purl (dona myiluHf MasKell. 

Ttan^ Sew Z*a(a»d In^Utuffy vol xwn, p P2, pi. 1, hgs 10-12} vol. xxmii, 

p. 3S-1 1890 

(\)l]ecn*d upon tlu' foliage of Myifus (ornmnoi^ and Vihurttuoi sjk in 
V^ictuiia, and from near Adelaide, H A., fairly common upon the f didge of 
Lauruatinvn, though doing slight injury. 

Femah' pupirinm liglit >(‘llowiRh br<iwn to whilish, pellicles dark green ; 
pyriform flat ; the pellicles terminal Ijengtli, inch Male puparium 
similar in colour but Hinallcr, narrower, not carinatt^d. Adult hmiale brown, 
ehmgated, broadly nninded at tip of abdomen, t/(*i*ininating in six lobes and 
fringe of scaly hairs ; four groups of spinnerets 

1440. Parlatoria myrtus. (^lat Comda*, p. 319. 

it 

Parlalortu ^fctrophthf, Fuller. 

Tmns Etd Six', London, p. 4 <m. 1S99 

Obtained upon the foliage uf two naiiie shruh.s, Petrophila Jiyie iris and 
Uakea ihdfoUa, 

^‘Female scale slightly convex, very wide, slate grey; first pellicle dark 
brown terminal, and comparatively \er} small Length 0 08 ; width 0"05 
inch. The second pellicle is circular and not less than one^'quarter of the 
length of scale. The faintly notched lobt's, tin* small pellicle, and the 
wideness of the scale 5»eom to characterise it,” 

1443. Parlatoria petropliUw Oat* Coccidne, p 320. 
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Parlatoria 'proteas, Curtis. 

Aspidiotun protem. Curtis, Gardener' n Chronidt^ p. 676. 1843. 

Dtaspis parlcUorus, Targ. Stude svb Coceida, p. 14. 1867. 

PoHatoria ohieulai'is, Targ. Cat., p. 42. 1869. 

Sitjn. Ann. Soc. AW. France, p. 450. 1883. 

Douglas, AW. Monildy Magazine, \ol. xxiii, p. 241. 1887. 

Maskell, Trann. New Zealand Inditufe, vol xxv, p. 231. 1887. 

A cosmopolitan species with a very wide range, its original host appears to 
be the date-palm, and its native home the East, but it has been spread far 
and wide on hothouse shrubs, and is now found upon a gmit number of 
different kinds of shrubs and orchard trees ; among those upon which it has 
been recorded are Macrozamia, Phms ins ignis. Myrtus, Camellia, and Citrus^ 
and it is found in North and South Americ^a, Europe, Northern Africa, China, 
Japan, Hawaii, and Australia. 

Jn Mrs. Fernald’s catalogue the allied speei(‘s, Parlatoria Uanehardi, is 
recorded from Australia on the authoiity of Cockerell, who published a paper 
in the Ent oncologists 1896, where he di'seril es this sp(‘ties as a new one und<r 
the name of Parlatoria vietrij from Australia, upon date-palms, which 
Masked had previou‘«ly detei mined as this cosmopolitan species. Cockerell 
gives no information as to wliat was wrong with Maskeirs determination of 
this scale, which probat)ly came to South Australia with the date-palms from 
Algeria. 

1 have also found sjxicimens upon Pinus insignis growing in the Hotanic 
Gardens in Sydney, though the scales vere iniudi smaller than the typical 
form, a fact that Masked attributed to smallness of th<‘ i)ine needles. It 
was also recorded from Brisbane, Quern^'land. upon apph^-trees in 1892 by 
Masked. 

Pupariuin of female elongate ovate, usually narrow behind, convex, when 
crowded together, as is often the cas(*, pyriform ; <*olour variable, ofbm 
partaking of th(‘ colour of the leaf, greenish yellow, with the pellicles 
darker. Femah* circular ; colour, pale })urple ; pygidium short but broad, 
crenulated with three wed developed lobes. Male scale dongate, dull 
yellow’, convex. 

In sp(jaking of tlie character of P. myrtus. Masked says, ‘d»as the same 
8(^]y hairs on alxiomen as P. proteus, but the spinneret orifi(*(‘s are less 
numerous, and the puparium differs. I have satisfied myself thatP. pergandi 
is quite different.’’ Tn P. proteuSy Douglas says that the second pedicle is 
long, oval, and conspicuously large. This character applies to P. pitlospori 
but not to P. myrtus. 

1445. Parlatoria proPus. Cat. Coccidie, p. 320, 

Parlatoria pUiosporif Masked. 

Tram. New Zealand In»tit\de, vol. xxiii, p. 11, pi. 1, 6g8. 6-9, 1890. 

Upon the foliage of Pittosporum undulatum from near Melbourne, Victoria. 
The puparium of the fern tie varies from dark greenish grey to almost black, 
pellicles green ; general form, 8ul>elliptical flattene<l. Length, inch. 
|'"emale coccid dark brown, 8ul>e]liptieal, with posterior extremity broadly 
rounded ; with six trifoliate lobes with broad scaly hairs between ; four groups 
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of spinnerets. Male scale elongated, not carinated ; pellicle teriniiial, smaller 
than female. Maskell says that the female coccids of each species of the 
genus ParkUoria differ very slightly in the character of the lobes and fringe. 

1444. Parlaioria fiUoHfori, Cat. Coccidfie, p. 320. 

Parlatoria viridis, Fuller. 

Tram. Ent. 5of., London^ p. 467. 1899. 

Taktm upon the le^ives of Piilos'porum sp., near Perth, W. A. Fuller says : 
“ Female scale elongate, rounded behind, form constant, pellicles terminal, 
naked, brown, first one-third the size of second, the latter viridean green, oval, 
and equal to half the length of the whole scale ; secreted portion is occasionally 
light brown against the' second pellicle. Length, O OG inch. Male st^ale 
elongat(‘, slightly convex ; pellicle terminal, viridean green, rest white. 
Length, 0*04 inch. It causes a yellow stain upon the leaves, and affects 
the growth of infested plants.” 

Fcrnal(» cocjcid brown, roundish ovate : pygidium furnislied with three pairs 
of trilobate lobes; anterior groups of circumgenital pores forming two 
elongated groups. I^uigth, 0 04 in<*h. 

1448. Parhiiiria riridis. Gat. C'(M;cida% p. 322. 

ParkUoria ziziphuSy Lucas. 

iUyetux ziziphm^ liidletin Sac. Ent y l<' ranee, (S) l,p. xxviii. IS.'iS. 

Chi'cnas aurantiy Jioxnd. Ent. Hart , p. 338. 18(57. 

VurtainrUt zv.ifhuHy Targ. Cat., p. 42. 1869. 

A cosmopolitan species that belongs to the Meditcwineun region, and 
originally fl(»scrihed upon the foliage of Zizyphtts pinichruH (one of the 
Hhamitca) in Algeria and Pau, Franct‘. Signoivt afu^rw^ards nr.onhsl it as 
common u[ion mange, lemon, and jujul»e trees, and on tlu'se trefs has spread 
into the 'll nit4*d States, th(* Hawaiian Islands, and China. It was found by 
Ix^aoii imported lemons from Si<-ily, and identified by Masked. {Trails. A.Z. 
Imt.y 1896.) 

Puparium of female very (‘longatt\ black and opn(|ue, comjiastd of the 
moulted skin of the second stage female, with a mort* or hvss well-defined 
white band of wdiite secretion at the posterior (xtnunity, with th(‘ larval 
pellicle projecting in front of the pu}>arium ; 1 25 -2 mm. in length. Adult 
female ovale ; rudimentary autennie and long slender spine above mouth. 
Pygidium with foui pair of lobes and four groups circumgeniUl glands. 
Male puparium white, sometimes stained wdth brown (»r yellow, v<uy elon- 
gate ; pellicles bla<'k, 1 mrn. in length. 

1449. Parlaioria liziphus. Cat. Coccida*, p. 322. 

Genus IV. Gymmspis^ Nt*w\stead. 

E^tomohptf^ts' Monthly Mayazmey vol. xxxiv. p. 92. 1898. 

This genus was cre.ited by Newstead for the n^ceptioii of a coccid allied to 
the memlxTS of the gtmus Aonidia obtained in the Hoyal Gardens at Kew 
(England), on JEchmea aqaileyay which he called after its food plant. ' 

He defines it ** Female puparium without larval exuviae or secretion; 
^•'couiposed entirely of naked moulted skin of the second stage feinalo. 
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Male pnparium with larval exnvm and secretionary margin as in Amidia, 
In his monograph of the British Cooddm he enlarges upon his first 
definition of the gemis, and illustrates the life history of the type species, 
which he says is now well established in England. He also remarks that 
Green’s Ceylon species Aonidia htiUaia should be included in this genus. 

Three species have been descnbed, I now add a second one from Australia. 

Gymna^ns perpusUla, Maskell. (PL HI, fig. 4.) 

Parlnioria perpmifla. Tram. Ne\f3 Zealand TnxtUttte^ vol. xxix, p. 299, pi. xviii, 
figs. 4-9. 1897. 

Fuller, Trane. Eni. Soc. Londirn, p. 468. 1899. 

Cockerell and Parr, The Induatriaii/il.^ p. 278. 1899. 

This species was placed in the above genus by Messrs. Cockerell and Parr, 
Maskell was in some doubt as to which g(mu8 it belonged, and says : ^^This is 
the smallest coccid known to me ; the unaided eye can only Just detect on 
the greenish spikes of the plant some cx(‘ossively minute reddish specks, 
which are the puparia. I have placed it in Parlatoria on account of the deep 
serrations of the abdominal margin, and the j)i‘Oinineiit denii(*iilate scaly 
hairs, hut the pupariuni is unlike any other with which I am attquainted, and 
th(‘ absence of spinneret groups is abnormal." The fiunale puparium is dark 
orange, waxy find semi-transparent, very (^onvex, smooth and shining, like 
litfle rounded conic il caps, seattcrc'il all over the spiky foliage. »So»m‘ 
(probably males) which Maskell did not find are white on the basal half witfi 
a dai’k brown or orange apex. Adult female wdth atiterior porfion smoofldy 
rounded : abdomen distinctl}’' segmented. Colour dark reddish })KAvn ; length 
about inch. The abdomen ends in deep serrations with many bmad scaly 
liairs. No spinmu’cts. The specimens com*' from Cerahiton, We'.st Au.sti'alia^ 
on an iind* ‘term i nod .sf>eciesof Ilakca (‘* N(*<‘dl('^\o(Kl ”). 

loGs. Gymnaspia perpusUla. Cat. Coccida*, p. o0*L 

Gymnaspis acacia, n.sp. (PI. IV, fig. 1.) 

Scatt(u*ed over tlu^ leaves of the “ Weeping Myall ” {Acfwia ]m}(lula) at 
P(*ra Bore, near Bourke, Now South Wale.s. ((kdh'cted W.W, F.) 

I'enmle puparium reddish brown, convex but not a.s conical as in G, 
per pu si! fa. broader at the base ; a number of the s<'ales are covered with a thin 
incrustfi tion of white .secretion. Diameter inch. Adult female, almr st 
circular, witli the wliule surface cliitonous, dull yellow and finely striated on 
the abdominal segments. Pygidium small with two large clublx^d terminal 
lobes projecting beyond the margin with fine peunied projections on either 
side of the lobes forming an irregular fringe. Four irregular depressed areas 
(!l()so to the* outer margin on either side of the tt*rminal 101)68. Mouth parts 
very prominent. 

Genus V. Mytilaspis, Signoret. 

Ann, Soc. Enl. France (4), vol. viii, p. 841, 1868 ; and vol. x, 1870, 

Comstock, Report U, 8. J)ep, AHHcnllwre 1880, p. 292. 
fheen, Coccidie of Ocy/ow, Part I., p. 77. 1896. 

Newstead, Mon. Britieh Coccidce, vol. i, p. 191. 1001. 

Female pupaiium elongate or mussel sliaped ; pellicles at the anterior 
extremity, the first terminal, second larger forming the basal portion of 
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pupanum. whole «ca1e formed of hard homy secretionary matter 

sometilfiiee appemug to be formed in regular transverse layers, the under 
or vmtral surface fumifdied with a delicate silken-like skin sometimes 
forming a regular envelope, in others divided down the centre, but sometimes 
wanting. Male puparium similar in form and structure but much smalb^r. 

Adult female elongate., widest across the well defined abdominal segments ; 
the pygidium with five groups of circumgenital glands, few orifices, and 
subdorsal ; intermediate and tabular spinnerets, with the anal orifice close t(» 
the base. After egg laying, the female shrivels up considerably and tlie 
apicid portion of the puparium acts as an ovisac, protecting the (‘ggs until 
the tiny larvas hatch and crawl out. Tliis genus is well rc^pi esentc'd in 
Australia by many indigenous species, while several important and serious 
pest species have been accidentally introduced from other parts of the world. 

Tn Mrs. Fernald*s catalogue this well-known genus is replaced by the 
genus LepidosapheSf but I have retained the old genus. Douglas {Enfom- 
olofjiats* MonMy Magazim^ p. !24d, 1886 -7) states upon what slight grounds 
it was proposed to strike out tli<» genus MytUanpis^ f[uoting Prof. Coinsto(;k, 
who says : It is quite probable that the name fj* pidosa plies published 

before* Mj/ll/aspis, but 1 think the forrie’r namo has no claim to recognition. 
S(diiiner made (to him) the wonderful <lisco\ery that the scale of the apple 
tiee louse was distinct from the b<»dy, and that the tarfal claws bore digitali. 
These eharacters, ^‘ge'lK'r with the absence of tai^al claws, lie thought of 
hufiicient importance to establish a new genus, and to make it the t\pe of 
a new family. I'his is the gist of two pa^f's of small print. If TjCpidosaphes 
stands for anything it ineUides the w'hole of the seale-l3<‘aring eoceidje, f.e., 
the Diaspinw. The nanu' Diaspis was projxjsed for the group by (k)sta in 
1827. Lepidosaphes is tber(‘for<' a synonym of the much older name Diaspis^ 
and lias no claims to recognition in the subsequent division of the genus.’’ 

Mytilaspis aracior^ Maskell. 

Tram. New Zealand vol. xxWii, p. 3S7, ph xix, figa. l-*2. 1S06. 

The type specimens of this sp<'cies were taken upon the Slender-leaved 
"Wattle (Acavin linifdni) growing at Hornsby, near Sydney, N.S.W. 
F<‘inale puparia clustered over the bark of stems and branohlets rlull grey, 
mussel or pear-shaj^ed. Length, inch. Terminal pellicle small yellow ; 
se cond pellicle about \ of the length of puparium. Male puparium similar in 
shape, snwiller, not enrinuted, lighter coloimMl than the female, pellicle orange 
red. 

Adult female dark brown, elongated, inch in length. Abdomen ter- 
minating in four 1 oIk\h, median ones largest, wider than long, outer edges 
crenulated, with conical serration bearing spines. ISo spinnerets but some 
large oval pores. 

Maskell formed a variety aibida in the same Journal in the following 
year upon a species from Penh, W‘,A., ou an undetermined species of 
Amtm in which the difiTerenoes are very slight, simply a lighter colour and 
the tu^Qidikn abdominal lobes smaller. 

1871. Lapidomphes acadm. Cat. Coccidoe, p. 30i. 
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Myiilasfia auricultUay Green. 

Trans. Linn. Soc.y London, vol. xii, pt. 2, p. 206, pi. xxi, tigs. U-18. 1907. 

Collected in the Botanic Gardens at Adelaide, H.A., upon a Croton. Green 
states that it appears to be a common scale of the variegated Croton 
(CodicBum) all over the world. He has specimens from Australia^ Javsi 
Seychelles, India, Ceylon, and the West Indies. 

Green says that it is the common species of this genus upon Crotons, 
** Coming near MytUaspis pomorumj but differing in the colour of the 
puparium, and the presence of ear-like lobes at the base of the head.” 

Female puparium whit^, pellicles pale yellow or colourless ; elongate, 
narrow, straight on sides (except when massed together), slightly convex. 
XiCngth, 2 to 2*50 mm. 

Adult female narrow at apex, broadly rounded to base, with an ear-like 
lobe on each side at base of cephalic area.” Hudimenhiry antennae well in 
from outer margins ; well defined anterior and posterior spiracles ; glandular 
pores on sides. Pygidiura broad, lobes four, small, median pair broadly 
conical, separated ; second pair duplex. Circumgenital glands in five groups. 

MytUaspis hatiksicoy Mask ell. 

Trans. New Zealand Institutey vol. xxviii, p. .388, pi. xix, figs. 3-5. 1896. 

This species was described from specimens obtained near Melbourne, 
Victoria, upon the foliage of a “ Honeysuckle ” {Banksia integrifolia) grow- 
ing within full reach of the sea spray.” 

Female puparium dull rusty buff, like the colour of the underside of the 
leaf, convex, broadly pyrifoirn, short. Length, inch. Pellicles dull ml, 
often clouded with secretion. 

Adult female dark red shaded with yellow in some specimens, the general 
form often much shorter anil more rounded than usual. About inch in 
length in more normal specimens. Abdomen six-lobed, central largest, 
second pair deeply cut out on the outer edges. Five groups of spinnerets 
many doreal spinnerets. 

1376. Lepidosaphes banksics. Cat. Coccidax^ p. 305. 

MytUaspis hicornisy Green. (PI. IV, fig. 2.) 

Victorian Naturalist, v, xvii, p. 9, fig. 1. 1900. 

This species comes from Myrniong, Victoria, found upon the bark of 
Eucalyptus globuluSy the Tasmanian blue gum. 

Female puparium dull reddish brown, with the hind margins whitish. 
Form normal, dilated behind, often irregularly contorted. Length, 1*50 
to 2 mm. 

Adult female of normal form^ antenme consisting of a tiibercule and fine 
hair. Pygidium broadly rounded, lobes rather small, often hardly projecting, 
median pair simple, second pi^ir bifid, with several cbitonous projections 
bxjyond ; many oval pores along the sides, with others on the inner poison. 
Circumgenital glands in five groups. Hpecimens obtained on a Spotted Quin 
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{Bu^a^yptm 9p.\ ivom Parkes,*New South Wales, were identified as this 
species by Mr, E. E. Green, who proposed that it might be called Var, alha 
on account of its larger size and whiter colour. Tliis variety has been found 
on E, meUiodora on the Plenty River, Victoria (C. French, jun.). 

Not listed in Mrs. Fernald’s catalogue. 

MytihisfAs caHsinia*. Green. 

Victorian NatHraHni^ vol. xxii, p. 4, 6ga. 4-5. 1905. 

This coccid was collected at Myrniong, Victoria, upon the foliage of a 
native shrub (Casdnia aculeata). 

The female puparium is long and narrow, sides subparallel, often curved ; 
dull reddish brown ; pellicles i^dish, almost hidden ; length of well 
developed samples, 2*75 to 3*50 mm. ; greatest brea-dth, 0 50 mm. 

Adult female reddish brown ; elongate*, tip of abdomen truncate, the medisri 
lolxjH large, sloping from each side to a blunt point, lateral lol)e.s duplex 
projecting, with third pair of lobes broad but hardly projecting. 
Circumgenital glands in five gn>iips. 

MylUaspia cnauarlno*^ Masked . 

Tran*. AVw Zealand Indituie^ vol. xxv, p. 209, pi. xi, ly. 7. 1892. 

,, ,, ,, vol. xxvii, p. 45. 1894. 

The type sjx^cimens were obtained ujMm the twigs of a She otik (Camarina 
8p.)f growing in the neighlK)urhood of Sydney, New South Wales. I luive 
also taken specimens upon the Native Cherry {Exocarput* cnpreanift/rmis) , 
Crook well, N.S. W., and Myall {Acacia np.), at Dubbo, N.S.W. 

Female puparium snowy white, convex, elongated narn)w^, length, inch. 
Pellicles t(n*minal, orange re<l. The puparia upon the Native Cherry and 
Myall larger than the tyjK*. 

Adult fiunale brown elongate, the median lol)es iepresent4Hl by a 
thickening of the margin, which is erenulated on the sides with four or five 
shott hairs ; spinnerets numerous ; length, inch. 

1379. Lepidosaphes castiarimf^. Cat. Coccidic, p. 306. 

MytUaspis chitonoha, n.sp, (PI. IV, fig. 3.) 

Hpeeimeiis collecttxl upon the Native Broom (7'emphkmia growing 

near Condobolin, New South Wales. 

Female puparium white, long, slender, cylindrical, and usually straight 
or only slightly curved ; length, ; pellicles pale yellow*, but often 

encrusted wdth white secretion, narwwed at the apex. 

Adult female, light choc^olate bfown, elongate ; pygidium broadly rounded 
chitonouB, with pair of rounded median lobes projecting beyond the margin, 
with two seiTate angular point projections on either side that are apparently 
not true lobes ; edges 6nely serrate, with 8cattei*ed hairs ; anal ‘ aperture 
rounded. . 
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MytilmpiB ciUricola^ Packard. (PI. IV, fig. 4.) 

Aspidiotm ciYneoki. to the Study of Tneects (2ad Kd.), p. 527. 1870. 

,, n Com&tock. Report U>8. Dtp, Agrt.^ 1880, p. 321. 

Jdt/tifa<pis/ulra, Targ. B^dl. Soc. Ent. p. 84. 1872. 

„ flaveecem^ Targ. Annalc It, Miniet. Agri,, p. 84. 1876. 

,, Iteckiif Ckll. Pro, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Phidel., p, 275. 1899. 

„ Ckll. Victorian Naturalist, vaL xvi, p. 14. 1899. 

This is the cosmopolitan “ Purple Scale,” not uncommon in Australia upon 
oranges. It has also been recorded by Maskell upon Crotons in South 
Australia, and Banksia integrifolia from Victoria. In other parts of the 
world it is chiefly a citrus scale. 

Femile puparium mussel shaped, elongate, slightly curved, and flattened at 
the apical margin ; rich reddish brown, Avitli the siirbw^e finely transversely 
3*ug().s(*. Pellidea large, first exposed pale yellow, second pellicle large, 
reddish, embedded in the secretion of the scale ; 2 to .*1 mm. in length. 

Adult female whitish, with tip of ah<Jornen yellowish red, elongate 
oblong ; abdomen deeply segmented on tlic sides. Pygidium with two large? 
modiiin lobes, with a shorter lobe on (dthor side, with indentation below% 
Circu in genital glands five in number. Thi^ anal apiTture close to edge of 
pygidinni. 

In !Mrs. Fcrnidd^s catalogue the old naini' has Ix^en abdislied and the 
Purple Scale appears as Lepiodomphes beckii, Newman. I have retained tlio 
old luiiiie for the following reasons : First, Glover aad Packard defined this 
orange scale, which Comstock described in the citrus orchaiTls of Florida. 
In 18GI, some years previously, Mr. J^icJiai'd Beck published in the Trans- 
actions oi the Microseojneal yocitdy of Ijomloii (p. 47, 1801) a paj)er“On 
the INfctamorphosis of a Coccus upon Oj’angcs.’’ This is an interesting 
account of the development of a scale upon imported oranges, illustrated 
with a very fine plate of the Purple 8c^xle ; but he gave no name to his 

Coccid. In 1809 Edward Newman publislied a paper in his journal 

{Newman's Enlomdoglsl, vol. iv, p. 217), “ Coccus hsekii, a new Ih’ilisii lleinip- 
teron of the Family Coccidic,” in which bn says, f name this sf'alc after 

Mr. K. i^'eck, who figured and described, but did not nanui it.” The 

following is Newman’s description : “It appears as a narrow^ scale alxnit 

of an inch in length, slightly bent at one extremity, and always 
adhering so closely to the rind of the apple that it is scarcely possible to 
remove it entire.” As the Purple Beale is not an apple scale, while the 
Apple Mussel Beale {Mytilaspis pomornm) is common in England on tlm 
apple, Newman evidently had Beck’s plate of his Coccid, but described tbo 
Mussel Scale of the apple, of w'hich his named Coccus bechi must be a 
synonym. 

Comstock has given his reason for defining the two species Mytilaspis 
glov^i and M. citfieda in his able report, (U.S. Bop. Agri , 1880.) 

1377. Lepidosaphes beckii. Cat. Coccida% p. 305. 
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Mytilaspia cmivexa, Maskell. 

Q}fan$. New Zealand ImlAtute^ vot xxix, p. 30 i, pi. xix, fig. 4. 1897. 

This specieB was found upon the foliage of an Acacia in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney, N.S.W. 

Maskell says : ** Female puparium dirty greyish white, somewhat 

expanded posteriorly, very convex ; the second pellicle is generally so much 
raised (hat its posterior edge forms quite a ridge over the secrct(^d portion. 
Length, inch.” 

Adult female brown, abdomen with two broadly rounded median lobes, 
with the posterior margins finely serrate ; margin of abdomen finely serrate. 
No spinnerets and not many dorsal orifice.s. 

1383. Lepidomphes eorwexa. Cat. Coecidic, p. 307. 

Mytilaspis cortrioideSy n.sp. 

The type specimens were found upon the foliage of Acacia deeuivens (the 
llUck Wattle) gr*owing at Mittagong, N.8.W. 

Female pTijrmrhim forming parallel ridges along the sides of the .small 
branches. Light reddish brown, straight, rather short, somewhat flattened 
along ih(‘ dorsal surface. Pellicles pale yellow, shield-shaped. Length, 

inch. 

Adult female dull yellowy irregularly oval, tip of abdomen rounded, 
with two largo, irrogulaily rounded lobeJi projecting beyond the margin, 
widtdy separated from each other, and somewhat serrate on the extremities ; 
impressed sjjots behind each, and ibe margins of the abdonten serrate, wdth 
two angular points near the terminal lobes and a third further aw^ay. 
Pygi<iium thick and opaque. 

Mytila^pi^ crassa, n.sp. 

Tins scale W’as fonml st allered all over the foliaj;e of a Tbtree (^MeJnleuCa 
»p,) at Howral, N.S.W. 

Female puparium snosv white, pellicle dull yellow, peg-shaped, cariiiak^d, 
fating closely into the base of the .scale, clothed with white seci'ction. The 
Kodo very convc'x, narrowed into a neck liehind (lie first pellicle, the second 
pv'llielo covered with white swretion forming the neck, swelling out, short 
and broadly rounded. 

Adult female light yellow', cephalic portion narrow rounded, rest oval, 
pygidium chitonous, outer margin showing no distinct lobes, but indented 
round the edges in a ci'cnulateJ pattern ; the whole very finely striated. 

Mytikispis dejeciay Maskell. 

Tram, New Zealand /naHitde, vol. xxix, p. 304, pi. xix, fig. 4. 1897. 

The type of this species was obtained at the Darling Ranges, West 
Australia, on the foliage of an unknow n plant. 

Female puparium snow white, pyriform, [>ellicles yellow, texture soft,* 
Txmgth, inch. 
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Adult female yellowish brown, of normal form, with the abdomen without 
any lobes ; margin entire, but the median portion slightly produced ; five 
groups of spinnerets ; shallow tubercular swellings in the margins of the 
anterior segment^. 

Maskell de8cril>eJ another lot of speeimenH which were collected at 
Geraldton, W.A., on a species of HaJcea which he called var, tincta. Hie 
only differences are that the puparium is tinged with greyish yellow, and is 
more solid in texture, the submarginal pores smaller, and the tubercules less 
distinct in the female. 

1387. Lepidosaphes dejecta. Cat. Coccidee, p. 308. 

Mytilaspis eucalypti, n.sp. (PI. TV, fig. 5.) 

Specimens obtained on the bark of tht* small branches of Eucalyptus 
piperita^ Mittagong, N.S.W. 

Female puparium light chocolate brown, closely resembling th^ colour of 
the bark, general form long slender convex, but somewhat flattened on the 
apical margins. Pellicles light reddisli brown, length 3 mm. Male pupaiium 
about half the size of female, broadest at apex, which is sometimes whitish ; 
pellicle shield* shaped, carinsted. 

Adult female slender, of uniform width to the rounded tip of abdomen^ 
latter with two terminal lobes of medium size, close together at the base^ 
the outer margins of the abdomen finely striated. 

Mytilaspis flamy Targioni-Tozzetti, 

Catalogue p. 44, 1869. 

Doubtfully given from Australia in Mrs. Fernald’s catalogue. 

(To be continued,) 


Olearia elUptica DC. — A Native Daisy, 

An Armidale correspondent in sending a spccinjen of this plant, which is a 
small shrub, says that ^ it is becoming a pest in some parts, a few miles from 
Bundarra. It is known locally as * Peach ^ and ‘Verbena.^ It has shallow 
roo's, and is not difficult to pull up in wet weather, but, they say, after 
pulling a quantity the hands are stained and smell like tiir. Also, if bees 
make use of the flowers, the honey tastes of tar and is spoilt.” 

It is not stated that this plant is a skin irritanr, but two closely allied 
species, viz., Oharia viscidula B,'nth.,and 0,dccurrens Benth., have be^ dealt 
with in the Ganetie for October, 1913, p; 911, and May, 1914, p. 416, and it 
is very ncepssary that the fullest inquiries should be mode in regard to the 
bgdrious properties in any of our native daisy bushes. — J. H. Maidsk. 
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On some Plants which cause Inflammation 
or Irritation of the Skin. 

J. H. MAIDKN, 

Government BoUnist of New South Wales, and Director of the Botanic Gardens, 

Sydney. 

(Previous references : Agricultural Gazette^ February and December, 1009; 

December, 1911 ; July, 1912; October, 1913; March, 1914.) 

The matter of plants which cause inflammation or irritation of the skin is 
of interest directly or indirectly to every citizen, and as there is such general 
ignorance on the subject I have for some time past, through the medium of 
this been endeavouring to get as much information together as 

possible. 

One of the worst of all plant-irritants is Rhus ra'Hcam {R, toxicodendron)^ 
the Poison Ivy, and in the Gazette for February, 1909, page 11 1, in giving 
an account of my own painful exj>eiienee with this plant, I stated that I did 
not believe T touched the plant. Indeed, I liave always told peo|'le who 
have come to me for information on the subject, that T did not touch the 
p’ant, although I was a few inches from it. 

It seems a remarkable thing that you can ix'ceive injury from a plant 
without touching it, and I desire to <‘m|*hasise this point. 

The following is an extract from an article rn the subject by Professor 
C. K. Hessey in the American Journal of Pharmacy for March, 1914, 
p.ig€* 113 : — 

Au assistant brought into iny InWatory a tin box full of plants, among wliich were 
many flowering specimens of the Poison Ivy. The day was hot, and the assistant 
had walked in the sun for a mile or more in bringing in the plants. Knowing my 
susceptibility to Poison Ivy poisoning he warned me not to touch the tin box or its 
contents. I, therefore, told him to open the box while 1 looked on and selected the 
plants which I wished him to preserve for pressing. As the box was opened I leaned 
over and looked in, being very careful not to come into contact with the box or the 
plants. As the assistant took up plant after plant I pointed to others, and asked him in 
regard to the stations whei'e he secured them. 1 \iaB very careful, as I had been very 
severely poisoned many times before, and did not wish to have another experience of the 
discomfort. Yet in a ilay or two I found myself sufifering with the usual inflanunation, 
only the surfaces affecte<l were those only which had been directly exposed when 1 
loaned over the box of plants. My face was inflamed all over, except where my beard, 
moustache, eyebrows, and nose made projeoting proteotions. Above these tliere were 
smalt areas entirely free from inflammation* The under side of my eyebrows {the 
**overliaiig*') was thoroughly poisoned, and so was the inside of my nose (the nostrils). 
My right hand was severely poisoned, but here again the distribution of the inflammation 
was peculiar, being conflueil to the parts which ’were directed down^rd as 1 points at 
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the various specimens in the box. Thus the proximal and middle joints of the second, 
third, and fourth fingers, and the under side of the wrist of that hand were badly 
affected, while the upper side of the hand was not poisoned at all. My left hand was 
not poisoned, and I account for this by the fact that it was kept hack and not used in 
indicating plants to be examined by the assistant. 

I do not see how anyone can escape from the conclusion that that which poisoned me 
so severely and so peculiarly was volatile enough to be carried up (apparently in straight 
lines) in the warm air which escapes from the tin collecting box (vascuhim) when opened 
in my study. In this case there was no contact on my part with the Poison l%"y, nor 
with any other plants in the vasculum. 1 had been poisoned too often to be careless when 
warned by my assistant. I am not denying the truth of Dr. PfafTs conclnsion that there 
is a non* volatile poisonous oil in the Poison Ivy. I am forced to conclude that there is 
a volatile poison, also, in this plant. 

These facts detailed, although published in the Annual Report of the 
Nebraska St^ite Board of Agriculture for 1901, are new to me. 

The plant is so dangerous that T have been instrumental in destroying 
every one that I could hoar of, witli the ex(?eption of the single one in the 
Botanic Gardens, which is in a safe place as far as visitors are eoniierned. 

If any of my leaders should know of any other plants, I strongly advise 
them to take stops for their destruction. 


Bioscorea tramversa R.Br., A Yam, Native or New 
S oDTii Wales akd Queensland. 

Many years ago, in sending me a sample of cxc’cllent arrowroot prepared by a 
white man from this yam, Mr. Fon*ster l\»pe, then of the Tweed River, 
reported tliat, during the wasJiing of the pulp, an acute irritation was felt 
in those parts of the hands and arms wliich canu; into contact with it. 

1 do not remember an irritation in coniKH-iion with yams Ix'fore, and the 
matter is Avoriby of note. 

If my roarlers will turn to my second arlicii‘ on some plani.s which cause 
inflammation or irritation of the skin in {\v(i Gazettf*. for December, 1909, 
they will see that I give references to irritation in dealing with Ilyacinih 
bulbs and tlic cornris of the common Arum J^^ily of Sydney gaixlcns. I’he 
cause there is attributed t-o minute needle-«haped crystals of oxalate of lime, 
and it may be (I simply throw out the suggestion) that a similar explanation 
may account for tlic deleteriousness of the yam in the case just referred to. 
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Official Milk and Butter Records* 

M. A. O’CALLAOHAN* 

Quite a large number of cows have just finished their nine months^ season 
under Ihe testing scheme of the XJn5t‘'d Fare Breeders’ Association, and 
the records given will prove of considtirablo interest to brec^ders of 
Hhorthoms, Jerseys, and Guernseys. 

From a Shorthorn point of view, the record of the Scoitisb-Anslralian 
Investment Co.’s heifer Melba VII proves the most interesting. This beast 
vvas only a two year-old when she began the test, and she has j»ut up a iword 
of 8,077 lb. of milk, testing equal to 412 lb. of butter for the nine months. 
Another feature of importance is the record of the old Shorthorn cow 
Madam, the dam of the ( humpiou bull Emblem. She was sixteen y(*ars old 
at the date of brginning the and she has shov^n 7,703 lb. oi' milk, 
testing equal to 350 Ih. of butler for 273 days. It is impo? sible to k nceive 
the value of the ollieial test of this cow to the Darbalara h\late, ns it shows 
from wliat a great milking strain Emblem come.s, and it also show's the con- 
stitution and longevity wdiich he has derived from his dam. 

’I’o Jersf'T breeders, the record of Mr. HordtTii's old t'hampion evow',l^da’8 
♦Snowdrop (imp.), is probably th'=‘ feature of the .nsison. For a cow' that was 
10^ years old at the beginning of the test to give 03.5 lb. of butter in the 
273 days, ev(‘n bearing in mind the fact that she did not go in calf until fith 
Fehi nary, IDl 1, nearly six months after the cmnnien *t'rn(>nt of her period, 
the record is, according to Australian figures, a remarkablt‘ one. 

To Gueinscy fanciers, the T(*cord of Messrs. Kinross Bros.’ caw Merton 
Margaret 11 (imp ), is very interesting, m(»re especially sons it was put up in 
an extremely had season on the South Coast. In piodiuing 569 lb. of butter 
in the 273 days, this cow has jmt up the best authentic record so for for a 
pure bred Guiu usey in Australia. 

llKcouDsof Mr. Samuel Hordeni’s Herd at BowtuI. 

yield on last day 
of Test. 

.Milk nutter. 

lb. lb. 

1750 1*63 

7 75 50 

1900 1*22 

7*75 *85 

26 75 1*81 

11*50 *87 
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Kecokds of the Scottish- Australian Investment Co.’s Met'd at Gundagai. 


Name of Cow, and Herd 

Avre at 

1 bejfinninpr 

Date of last 

Total 

Total 

Yield oil last day 
of Test. 

Bo(»k Number. 

Milk. 

fiutter. 



1 of Test. 

Oalt mg. 

Milk. 

Butter. 





Y ears. 


10. 

uT. 

lb. 

lb. 

.Melba VI r 

2 

7 July, im.l ... 

8,077 

412 

18 00 

•91 

Lottie 

2 

27 Feb. „ ... 

5,827 

275 

13-75 

‘71 

Sireiif No. 080 

11 

6 May ,, .. 

7,0.51 

400 

13-75 

*86 

Bessie J I, No. 817 

9 

5 July ,, 

9,613 

474 

16-50 

‘96 

Caroline 111 

o 

22 „ „ ... 

5,040 

229 

2-00 

•11 

Tottie, No. 748 .. 

11 

13 Aug. „ ... 

7,507 

307 

16 50 

•70 

Pride, No. 560 

11 

27 „ „ ... 

7,090 

322 

5-.50 

•2S 

Mollie, No. 1.507 
bweet Nell III 

9 

28 .. ... 

7,039 

.837 

16-00 

•90 

3 

19 y, ,, 

5,215 

259 

16-50 

•79 

Itapture 11 

2 

14 „ „ . 

7,015 

341 

22-50 

1*16 

Connie IV 

3 

28 „ „ ... 

6.505 

29.5 

21 00 

•91 

Daisy Vil 

3 

30 ,, ,, 

0.521 

£91 

18 00 

•74 

Maggie 11 

3 

12 „ .. 

5,725 

272 

18 00 

•96 

Fancy 11, No. 928 

6 

4 Sept. ,, ... 

7,208 

319 

8 50 

•41 

Madame, No. 406 

16 

12 „ „ ... 

7,763 

3l0 

19 .50 

•90 

IWi HI, No, 1,70.8 .. 

4 

8 

4.928 

254 i 

9 -CO 

•45 

Hiccottixs of Mr. A. L. Maniiiii 

gH Hold at llega. 


Name of Coa', and Herd 
Hook Number. 

Age at 

r)at<' nf last 

ToUd 

Total 

Yield on lawt, day 
of Test. 

beginning 

Calung 

lUtllr 





of Teot, 

MllKs 

iiutver. 

Milk. 

Rntter. 



Years. 








Majesty’s Starbright, 



lb. ; 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

No. 1,185 

2J 

9 May, 1913 .. 

4,288 ' 

267 

14 -rd) 

1-08 

Mary, No. 1,202 

6y. 7m.. 

13 „ .. ... 

4,266 ! 

274 

12-50 

•87 

Melodrama, No. 1,215.. 

4 y. 5 III. 

24 „ „ . 

4,145 i 

259 

5-.:0 

•4‘2 

sTudith, No. 1,102 

4 

25 

4, .525 ! 

302 

6 (.HI 

•43 

Cuitar, No. 1,032 

3J 

*•1 , » 1 , 

4,507 . 

26S 

8(0 

-.58 

Intrigue, No. 1,079 

44 

6i 1 

30.fuiie 

3.KJ)2 1 

275 

S-00 

-.'.5 

Mermaid, No 581 

23 „ .. 

4,974 , 

282 

10(0 

•58 

Milkmaid 35ih, No. 591 

Ti 1 

1 

3 „ „ .. 

5,992 1 

329 

15tK) 

•86 


Hkcords of Mr. James llixon’s Ilfrd at Hinna Burra, 


Name of Cow, 

Age at 
) beginning 
of Test. 

Date of last 
Calving. 

1 

Total 

1 Milk. 

Total 

Butter. 

\ iold on 
of T 

Milk. 

last day 
sst. 

1 Batter. 

Garnet 

Years. 

'7 

18 Juoc, 191.3 . 

i Ib. 1 
.. 5,172 : 

1 lb. 1 

i 301 ! 

lb. 

1400 

lb. 

117 

Lilj-iinnint 

8 

25 July ,, .. 

.5,297 j 

293 

18-00 

1-30 


Records of Messrs, Kinross Bros,’ Herd at Jamberoo* 


Name of Cow. 

Age at 
beginning 
Of Test. 

Date of last 

Uah Ing. 

Total 

Milk. 

Total 

Butter. 

Yield on 
of T 

Milk. 

last day 

Bfet. 

1 Butter, 


Years. 






Merton Margaret 11 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

(imp.) 

7 y. 8 m. 

24 8«pt., 1913... 

8,626 

569 

24-75 

1-89 

•Ro'c Pearl 

3 years. 

30 M»y 

6,211 

244 

1 

9‘76 

•68 


♦ 243 days only. 



Afp'icalturcd Gazette of 11., July 'J, 1911. 



A good typo of Dolry Cow. 

Molly, the ..to,«rty o« Mr. W. 
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The Value of Herd-testing* 

Beoognition by the Tweed Eiver Agricultural 

Society. 

[Continned from page 501.] 

II. 


L. T. MacINNES, Dairy Instructor. 

The Second Prize* 

Mb. W. H. Dudueon’s cows gainofl this honoured phice, being close up 
Ixdiind Mr. Youiig*s winners. This made the division of the first two 
places a kind of family affair, for while the ownc^rs an* closely related the 
lierds th(*nis(‘lves an* practically first (lousins to (‘ach otlujr. The average 
difference between the two lots was very small — 3*8 lb. of butter per cow 
over a six months’ period. Considering that Mr. I>udg<*on’s average was from 
llHcows m against his successful rival’s 52, the honours can lie said to 
rest easy. Only half a mile .st*pa rates the two proi><.*rties from each other, 
and lx)th are widl improved, \^ell grassed, and well watered with creeks. 

Mr. Dudgeon’s holding runs into 3()() acres, made up of two adjoining 
farms. Of this area 50 acres are cultivatfKl to grow green Dslder for thci 
stock to carry them ov(‘r the winter and spring. The exjierieuce of late 
years has shown that the word spring ” is a misnonu*!* in these districts, in 
so far as it refers to vigorous growth of pastures during the months of 
*Sf*pteinl)er and OctoWr. Harid-fet*(ling has had to he resorted to up to, 
and sometimes after, that dat<*; in fact, last season there was ik) real growth 
in the jiaspaluin areas until March this year. The summer just passed is 
look(*d on as the driest remembei-ed — the worst since dairying became 
established on these rivei’s. Many were the envious glances cast on Mr. 
Dudgeim’s paddocks of oiits, broadcast corn, planter, black Ittilian rye, 
and cow eane, and many a sore-pressed farmer, when lie looked at his own 
bare paddocks and low factory’ returns, resol venl never to let another dry 
spring and summer catch him luipping. 

ft is to be hoped the lesson wdll not be forgotten. The prolific North 
Coast produces a tendency to trust too much to nature. When the dry 
season pinches him the farmer resolves to alter his ways, but when the rain 
comes, and the paddocks bit knee-<leep in green grass he is prone to forget. 
Anyway, after last summer’s scorching, if any dairyman wilfully neglects tc 
grow plenty of green crops os an insurance against timers of scarcity, he 
<loserves all he gets. 

Relying on unaided Nature does not draw big cheques. He is a wise man 
who always holds in reserve a score or so of acres of broadcast corn and 
other green feed* 
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Not onh does Mr. Dudgeon show his good judgment and coiuinou>sense 
in this way. He also recognises the fact tliat to get the maximum grazing 
capacity out of his farm he must have small paddocks and many of them. 
Changing tin* cows fn'quently from one enclosure to another, means freslier 
grass for them to eat and more of it, for it stands to reason that spelling 
the paddocks in rotation is giving thepaspalum a chanc(i to tlirive. 

Three hundred and sixty-six acres, divideil up into no less than sixty 
paddocks of varying ari'as, the largest lieing only 20 acres, is what this 
farmer believes in and what he has put into practice at 01 on thorn o/' on 
the outskirts of Bangalow. The atsanai^y of his conclusion is proved by 
the liig yields and the sleek, well-conditiontHl appejirance of his dairy stock, 

Asa result of such good farming Mr. Dudgeon’s ^106 acres carried through 
last year’s droughty times 242 head of stock, witlioui counting young calves 
not eating grass. 

120 milch cows. 

100 ludfers, from months. 

14 hors(‘s. 

8 hullo(;ks. 

Orating shx'k is one thing, grazing tliem l<i profit is another 

The gross returns fiom this faiiu i<»r the t^M^h r months period ending 
31.st l)e(;omb(‘r, J0i.*3, totalled £1,08.4 Js. 2d., or. mv, £1 12s. per a(*re. 

The farm, as a wholi*, is of good ijiiality, but 120 acres l(‘as(‘d at tlu^ ha« k 
aresom(‘\vhat inferior to the 210 acres owned by tlio family'. 

Por this lt‘*is('hold urea 2r)s. an acn* is ])aid aimu.dly'. Th(‘ otluu* )>oriion, 
if l(Ms<*d, would probably bring from 4tK. to 45s. an a(*n*, which imlicalrs th(‘ 
difhuciicc in ijunlity betwomi the two ar(‘as. 

On this farm tiu' nariiig of y'oung dairy slock takes prc*cc'lc]jc(‘ over pigs, 
ihoiigli a goodly' cheque is recei\e(l from the North Coast Co-operativ(‘ 
Comp<'iny 's ]>acon factory too. 

Pigs brought in last year £172 7s. 5d , while t lie sah*s of young dairy stock 
amounted to £511 Os. 

(4-(‘am piodiiced 20,007 lb. of butter, for wliudi £1 ,000 4s. Od. was received. 
This gi\eM an averagi* butter yield of 225 lb., of a v'alue of £0 2s,, per cow 
milk(sl. 

As tb(‘ skim milk was used in feeding calves ami pigs, and the former also 
recei^cd a (piantity of whole milk during the early stages of tJudr existence, 
it is liard to obtain the exact in<*ome derived from each milking cow. 

Calculating llu' rental expenditure at £519 per annum, being 246 acres 
at 4()s. and 120 acres at 25s., and adding to this tlie cost in labour, about 
£460 a yciir, we liavt‘ th(* sum of £970 to deduct fi'om the gr<»SH income of 
£1,684 Is. 2d., which leaves £706 Is. 2d. as the owner’s share, from which 
he lias to make an allowances for tin* «imount of capital invested and for 
depreiuation of plant, insurances, federal and shire tax<\s, and his own remun- 
oration This return was made during the worst season experiimced on 
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these rivers since dairying became the chief, one might almost say the sole^ 
industry of its fanners. The effects of these adverse conditions were in part 
counteracted by good farming methods and by tht' owner’s foresight ir» 
growing plenty of fodder crops to aasist the paspalum pasturc^s. Under 
better climatic conditions there can be no xloubt that the returns would have 
been greatly increa8€?d. . It must be borne in aninrl, however, that this is 
picked farm — nearly every acre ploughable and .the herd is one of the l)est in 
New South Wales. These two things cannot l)e. lost sight of when makings 
comparisons with other farms and herds. Taking these two advantages^ 
which the farmer we have under review .Ims, they j)rohably more than coun- 
terbalam*e the disadvantage of the bad senson experienced. Tht»refore, I 
consider we can l>e on safe grounds in stating that the*, returns from the- 
average North Coast farm and herd, in a good season, would lower per 
cow and pT acre than Mr. l)u<lgeon’s has h(»en for the year 1913. It haa 
been seen tliat the butter prtKiuced in that ptH-icsl by the herd under 
discussion a\'eraged in value about JB9 2s. per cow. Judging by the test 
record soon, the average output per cow, over the same period, of the whole 
llichmond-' Tweed area >v<>uld he fiom 3()s. to X2 }>er head lowtjr than this. 

Now, is dairy-farming prohtahle for th(* vast majority under existing 
circmmstaneesl The only salvation seems to he: more science applied to 
dairying, more method and b(‘tter buvsiness management in the shape of 
ayateiTiatie herd-testing. The pr-oductiveness of each cow must be enormously 
incrciised, 'rhat is what the Herd-testing Association stands for. 

The Herd. 

At the head of the (ilentleu nt* herd is the milking Shui'thf>rn bull, Captaiia 
of Glenthorne, No. 150, Vol. iii, M.S.H.R of New 8outh Wales, bred by the 
owner. Captain of Clenthorm* is by Vain Captain (imp.) out of Daisy JI, a> 
cow bred by Mr. Dudgeon and enU^red No. 137, Vol. i, M.S.H.B. of New 
Houth Wales. Pror to this an TUawarra milking Shorthorn, Kelso, bred by 
Mr. Dixon Cooke, of Alstouville, New South Wales, was used, and a gooc8 
many of his stock were milked last year. 

At the ])iesent time, beaidos Captain of Glenthorne, already mentioned^, 
there is at stud duty Young Kelso, son of Kelso out of Doris, No. 893,. 
Vol. ii, M.S.H.B. of New South Wale.s, and Young Larry, by I^irry froi» 
Plum, a daughter of Jennie, the mother of Mr. J. T. Young’s Keform. 

It is the owner’s aim to breed up a high-class, piu-e-bred milking Sliorthorm 
herd. Already many of his cows, young heifers, and bulls, are entt^red in the 
Herd Book. 

After two generations of careful selection, this herd comprises many 
high-yielding cows, but the owner is still not satisfied. He hopes to have, by 
the aid of the Herd-testing Association to which he belongs, the average 
yield of his herd up to that of the best cow milking on his farm to-day. 

In Molly (Byron Bay Herd-testing Association, No. 99) he has something; 
out of the ordinary. CalvHing on 9th June, 1913, and tested first in Jul}v 
ahe yielded, up to 28th February, 1914, 10,060 lb. of milk, contaiain^g 
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563*4 lb. of butter. On 12th January of this year she slipped her calf, but 
prior to this accident she yielded 9,045 lb. milk and 505*8 lb. of butter in 
seven months, as follows ; — 


Month. 

Milk, lb. 

Butter, lb. 

July 

1,485 

81*6 

August 

1,500 

79*5 

September 

1,350 

75.9 

October... 

1,350 

77*4 

November 

1,200 

62*1 

December 

1,065 

62*4 

January 

1,095 

66*9 


9,045 

505*8 


Not only is she a high yielder herself, but her daughters show themselves 
worthy of a good mother. One of them, Maiden, 5 years of age, calv<fd 23rd 
August, 1913. Tested from September, 1913, to May, 1914, in 270 day g 
she gave 6,060 lb. milk and 338*7 lb. butter, and at the ninth test, taken 
9th May, her record was 18^ lb. milk, yielding 1*13 lb. butter, for twenty-four 
hours. 

Another cow, Lovely, 4 years of age, (salved for the second time on 27th 
March, 1913. After being fourteen months in milk, the last hasting took place 
on 9th May, when she gave 19 J lb. milk, yielding 1*15 ll>. butter. For the 
whole period of 420 days she gave 13,440 lb. milk and 670*5 lb. butter. 

During the first testing year of the Byron Bay Association, which ended 
28tb February, this cow gave, from Ist April, 1913 — eleven months — 11,340 
lb. milk and 558 lb. butter. 

It will be seen that Mr. Dudgeon has set himself a task in aiming to have 
the average of his future herd equal to the yu‘lda of his best cows, as shown 
by last year’s records. After getting his initial records, be took the first 
sU'ps tow*ards bringing this about by culling twenty-thi*ee cows, all low 
producers, and sending them either to the butcher or boiling-down works. 
Their places are being taken by the heifers of his best cows. 

When asked, Mr. Dudgeon emphatically expressed his opinion of the value 
of herd-testing. “ I consider,” he said, we farmers, dairying in the Big 
Scrub, were foolish not to take to testing ten y(*ars ago. I don^t know what 
we could have been thinking of. We are better educated to-day, thanks to 
the Department of Agriculture. Look what we would have been in pocket 
if we only had had such information years ago 1 The amount is hard 
to realise. 

J udging by what I have gained only from one yearns testing, I can get 
a dim idea of what has l>een missed. If my father and I from the start 
could only have had the advantages now available in herd-testing, we 
would have by now built up a herd hard to beat. 

** Testing, as carried out by the associations organised by the Department of 
Agriculture, is of the greatest assistance to me as a dairy-farmer, and my 
craployiH^s take a greater interest in their work. They watch each cow’a 
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record every month almost as keenly as I do myself. ^Naturally, the cows 
gain by this interest in their performances* They are treated with more 
consideration and respond accordingly. 

^*1 hope never to have to revert to the old methods of unsystematic testing. 
JFonnerly I did some testing myself, but it was never done regularly, and so 
was of little benefit. Herd-testing as now carried out on the Twt»ed and 
Bichmond is the best thing any dairyman could take up. 

Its development is of more importance than anything I know of at the 
present time, and it will be a good day for the Australian dairying in rerests 
when every cow in the milking-yards is regularly tested. I sat up a bit 
myself when I found there were twenty-three wasters to cull out this year, 
but it has done my herd good, and I can recommend a similar shock to all 
those who want to make their living from milking cows.” 

Thew* are the views of one of the foremost dairymen in New South Wales, 
and they should have due weight with those farmers who are not yet 
convinced, to the acting point, of the l)enefits to he derived from testing. 


TdE BkEEDING of GrUINEA EOWLS. 

A COKRESPONDENT lecentlv asked for information regarding the breeding of 
guinea fowls, especially as regards the proportions of the sexes necessiny, 
and whether the birds are likely to thri^•e in thick scrub, or prefer cleared 
paddocks. 

In rejdy, the Poultry Expert stated that unless guinea fowls have been 
reared like chickens, with the ordinary domestic hen, about a residence, they 
will become wild and unapproachable if run in a scrub. The chickens are 
wnall and delicate, and <lumpness is undesirable for them. The adult birds 
-are quite hardy, and do well in scrub countjy, but it is desirable that a 
clearetl portion of laud should Ik‘ provided, upon which the fowls can be fed ; 
by this means one is able to keep them under control, and make them less 
shy, as they IxM^ome used to the attendant. 

Shelter sheds should lx* provided where the birds can nK)st during 
unfavourable weather ; even in normal weather they will seek such shelter, 
-and they will sometimes take to laying there if the nests are nicely secluded ; 
it is an advantage, also, inasmuch as the eggs can be easily secured. 

In a wild state, the birds in question art» monogamous, just as pigeons are 
when domesticated two hens might be allowed to each male. It might be 
added that sometimes a greater number of hens than this is allowed each 
cock bird, with success. 
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The Preparation of Lime-Sulphur Solution^ 


Recommendations by the Sub-Committee on Fkuit 

Culture. 

Vy to the present time many and various formuUu have been proposed lx>tb 
here and in the United States for the preparation of lime-sulphur solutions. 

The composition and manufacture of the most frequcmtly used of these 
lina^-sulpbar sprays have been the subjet t of a careful and critical examination 
by Mr. A. A. Ramsay, of the Cheniist/s Branch, Department of Agriculture,., 
and, as the result, definite conclusions hav(* been drawn. 

These eonclusicns are summariscHl below, and, to secure uniformity and to- 
avoid confusion, growers are strongly recommonded to adopt the proportions 
and method of manufacture set forth for th(‘ preparation of lime-sulphur 
solution, the beneficial effects of which, as a fungi<‘ide and iuseiiticide, are 
becoming every year more fully recognised. 

Briefiy, the proportions of lime, sulphur, and wrate.r which give the liest 
results are 50 parts pure lime, 100 parts ])ur( sulphur, and 500 parts of water; 
all by wt*ighc. Commercial sulphur is generally fairly purt*, hut this cannot 
h(^ said of commercial lime. Building lime may be taken to cotitain 95 (*r 
9G JKU* cent, of pure lime ; 53 lb. of this lime would, therefore, contain 50 lb,. 
}»ure lime. 

For practical purposes, then, the following amounts should be tuken : — 

53 lb. freshly burnt (piieklime, 

100 lb. fio Wei'S of sul|)har, 

50 gallons 500 lb.) of w'ater, 

ill order to make 50 gallons of spray fluid. Smaller quantities than this ma^r 
hi ma<le, but these pn>portions must 1)0 observed. For example*, if 5 gallons, 
of concentrat<'d spray fluid are to l)e made, the amounts to be use<l will be 
5 3 Ih. lime, 10 lb. sulphur, and 5 gallons water. 

Boiling should bt^ carried out in an iron boiler of suflScient capacity. The* 
most suitable size of boiler w’ill have to be deterjiuned by the fruit-grower 
according to the quantity proposed to be made. To allow for frothing during 
making, and in order that the mixture may not boil over and thus be lost,, 
it is recommended that the volume of the boile<l mixture should not excetnl 
three-fourths of the total volume of the boiler used. Thus, if 10 gallons of 
spray fluid are to be made, a boiler of at least H gallons capacity should bo 
used ; 25 gallons of spray fluid require a boiler of 33 gallons capacity ; and if 
bO gallons spray fluid, then a boiler of 67 gallons capacity is necessary. 

Having decided on the capacity of the boiler, a mark must now be placed 
on the side of the l)oiler which will indicate tlie height to which the cold 
water used will rise when it is boiled in the containing vessel. 
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Since the measurement of the water is made while it is cold, and the 
measurement of the lime-sulphur solution is made at the boiling point, a 
•coiTection must be made to allow for the expansion of the water. 

On^ gallon of spray fluid measured cold will occupy a volume of 1*0^ 
gallons at the boiling point, therefore the number of gallons to be made, 
measured cold, must be multiplied by 1*05 to give the number of gallons if 
measured at the boiling point. Thus, if it is decided to make 50 gallons 
^pray fluid, this will occupy a volume of 50 x 1*05 = 52*5 gallons if measured 
at the boiling point. Then*fore, measure into the boiler 52J gallons of cold 
water and make a mark with white paint or a file on the side of the boiler, 
outside and inside, at the level of the water. When filled up to this mark 
with boiling spray fluid there will be 50 gallons if the fluid were allowed to 
get cold. 

The lime ami the sulphur having been weighed out and placed in the 
boiler, half of the total amount of water to be used is added. This mixture 
is now thoroughly stirred, and mixed w*ell together with a wood stirrer. 

When the first portion of the water is poured on the mixed lime and 
«ul})hur, there will he a rise of temperature due to the lime slacking, and a 
•certain amount of spurting of the mixture may take place ; but when the* 
remainder of the water (/.«?., half of the total waUT to be used) is iulded 
later, the temjxu’ature of the mixture will l>e considerably reduced, and ih> 
spurting need be feared. Care should, however, be taktm by the operator t^> 
avoid any splaslies reaching the face. 

When the mixing has been thorouglilv done, the second half of the total 
amount of water required is added. The mixture is now to be boiled for one 
hour. 

Although sulphur is heavier than water when in the form of flowers of 
aulphur, a certain amount may float upon the surface. By judicious stirring 
and mixing, however, this will soon become Avetted and incorporated in the 
mixture. 

As alreivdy stated, the mixtui*e should be boiled for an hour — that is to 
say, the mixture must be raised to the boiling point, and kept boiling briskly 
(not merely simmering) for an hour ; the duration of tlu^ boiling is to be 
reckoned from the time the mixture is raised to the boiling point, and not 
from the time when heat was first applied to the Ixuler. The frothing will he 
at its maximum about fifteen minutes after boiling commences, and will 
decrease from this on to the end of the operation. During the first portion 
of the time care must l:>e taken with the firing, and the stirrer must be freely 
used to break the bubbles rising from the .surface, and so keep down the 
froth. 

During the time of boiling, a considerable amount of water will be 
•evaporated, and this should Ikj replaced from time to time by the addition of 
more hot water, so that at tlxe end of the operation very little adjustment 
should be required. 
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The foregoing method gives the best results, but the use of a large boiler 
is desirable. This apparent expense is, in reality, a saving, for, in order to* 
grow clean fruit, frequent application of the spray pump is necessary, and 
the home-made spray shows a very large saving in cost over the ready 
prepared article. 

Should it be unavoidable, however, to use smaller boilers, a lime-sulphur 
spi ay closely approximating in composition, though slightly inferior in strength 
to the previous spray, may be made by boiling together for an hour, e53 lb. 
lime, 100 lb. sulphur, and 25 gallons of water, and diluting with an equal 
volume of water immediately after boiling. Less than 25 gallons of water 
cannot be used with the quantity of materials mentioned to obtain an 
economical and efficient spray. 

How to Dilute the Spray, 

For use, the spray fluid, as made by the method recommended and first 
described, should be diluted as follows : — 

For winter spraying — 

1 gallon of the concentrated Jime-sulphiir spray should be added to 
7 gallons of water. 

For summer spraying of deciduous trees — 

1 gallon of the concentrated lime-sulphur spray should be added to 
28 gallons of water. 

For citrus trees — 

1 gallon of tlie concentrated lime sulphur spray should be added to 
20 gallons water. 

Spray fluid made by the alternative method must be diluted proportionately.. 

The concentrated lime-sulphur solution should be used shortly after making. 
It may be stored in drums, but it is liable to deteriorate on keeping for any 
groat length of time, and especially if a large surface is exposed to the air. 

Using the proportions given, the estimated cost of the spray, including 
freight and labour, is about 4d. per gallon, but, of course, labour and freight 
can only be estimated approximately. 

Note on Lime. 

It is essential that the lime used should be of the best quality, and freshly 
burnt. It should be what is known as ‘‘quick lime,” “stone lime,” or 
“ building lime.” It should slock readily with water, becoming hot in the 
process, and crumbling to a fine powder, free from rt)cks or stones. 

Freshly slacked lime can be used provided it really is fiesbly slacked. 
Old slacked lime is of no use in the manufacture of lime-sulphur. 

If freslily slacked lime is used, 70 lb. must be taken in the place of the 
53 lb. stone lime. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultry-keepers* 

JAMKS HADLINGTON. 

July. 

The hatching Heason will now commence in earnest, and it is advisable to set 
all the eggs that can possibly be put down, from now on to the end of 
September, remembering that these are absolutely the best months in the 
year in which to hatch the layers. This advice has previously been given ; but 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that success in egg production largely 
depends upon the ability to hatch in these months. The small poultry-keeper 
who is depending solely upon hens for hatching will, of course, be handi- 
capped by scarcity of broody hens, which is always a feature of the early 
setting months. And here again the trouble is partially owing to late 
hatchings of the previous year’s pullets, because the late-hatched chickens, 
owing to slow development, are longer in coining on to lay, and rarely do so 
before J uly. The aged hens are also late in coming on to lay, consequently 
it is August before they go broody, and thus the trouble is perpetuated frona 
year to year. Early-hatched chickens are th(^ autumn and winter layera 
of the following year. The necessity for the use of incubators for early 
batching is thert»fore obvious. 

Broody Hens. 

When it is desired to get as many broody hens as possible, the nests should 
be made snug and secluded, and the laying hens should be disturbed as little 
as possible, and one or two dummy eggs should be marked and left in the 
nests. The object of marking them is so that they are not gathered with the 
daily collection of eggs. These dummy eggs and the seclusion will induce the 
hens to stay longer on the nest when there is the least tendency to bniodiness,, 
and eonsequiuitly they go broody sooner than would be the case if the 
opposite conditions prevailed. When the hen is found to b(‘ broody she 
should not be transferred to a new nest for a couple of days at least, in ord^ r 
to allow her to become thoroughly broody befori' any transference is made ; 
otherwise but few hens will take to a new nest, especially in cold weather, 
when broodiness has less hold upon them than in warm weather. 

Setting a Hen. 

There are many ways of making a nest for setting hens, and a notion 
prevails that it should be made upon the bare ground, and a hollow scooped 
out of the earth to form a mould in which to build the nest. Undoubtedly 
this is a natural way, but it is not always practicable under all conditions, 
and in any case, is not necessary. Equally good hatches are brought off 
nests that are raised from the ground altogether, and the notion that the 
moisture coining up from the soil is necessary to successful hatching, is an 
exploded idea^ The nests can be made, and equally good results obtained,. 
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everything else being equal, by using a box with a bottom in. A very good 
size for a nest-^box is 15 inches long, 12 inches wide, and 5 inches deep. 
This sliould be enclosed on three sides and top, and if necessary darkened in 
front, and set in a small shed, or some such position. Short-cut, pliable 
straw, or some such material should be well padded into concave shape round 
the nest, and sutticient material left on the bottom to bed tlie eggs properly. 
It is a good plan to sprinkle a little powdered tobacco leaf through the nest, 
in case of vermin. 

Keep the Hens Glean. 

The greatest drawback to sitting hens is their liability to vermin* 
Kveryone who has had oven a little experience will understand this ; but it 
is but few -who realise the source of all the trouble, and take stef)s to obviate 
it. One frequently hears complaints of sitting hens becoming badly 
infested within a week from being set ; but when this is the case, the cause 
is not far to seek. It lies in the fact that, the house from which the hen was 
taken was first infested, and the infection carried to the nest. The moral 
is, '‘Keep the poultry-houses free from lice some time before setting hens 
are required, and much less trouble will be experienced in this resp(ict with 
the sitting hens.” How to do this has already l)een indicated in these notes ; 
in short, it is the hen-house that is the focus of the whoh^ trouble. Where 
many hens are required to be set, the nests can b(i placed around tht? floor of 
a shed, if proper supervision can be given them ; but a mtich better plan is 
to have a small run for each nest, and feed and water provided in each. In 
this way much less attention will be needed, and better results be obtained 
than from the above plan, owing to the absence of fighting and changing of 
nests, with its consequent casual ticis. 

Attending to the Sitters. 

The water-vessel should be placed in a convenient spot, and never allowed 
to become empty. If a hen becomes over-thirsty she will invariably break 
one or more of her eggs, and attempt to supply the deficiency. Fetnl should 
either be placed in quantity before her, or feed supplied at a regular time 
every day ; grain only being used. Regular daily visits should be paid by 
the attendant to the nests to see if the hens arc^ coming off the nests for feed 
and water, and other services, after the first forty-eight hours, and if not, 
they should be gently lifted off the nest and allowed to feed and exercise 
from km to twenty minutes in the early stages, and later on thirty to forty 
minutes will not harm them, but will l>e beneficial to the eggs. A dust bath 
of dry earth or ashes, into which a handful of sulphur has been thoroughly 
mixed, should be provided in the run ; but not too much sulphur, or the 
fumes will be harmful to the embryonic chick. When several hens are set 
at a time, it is a simple matter to divide the chickens up between a portion 
of the hens, and re-set the balance for a second term if hens are scarce. Eggs 
can be started under hens and transferred to an incubator after the first 
week, if desired. This is an advantage when incubating eggs which are over 
a week old when set. 
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Artificial Incubation. 

As a general rule ray advice to beginners using incubators is to follow, as 
closely as possible, the manufacturer's instructions for operating the particular 
machine they are using. However, I might supplement these on some points. 
The first is in regard to the regulation of the machine to meet extremes of 
temperature, one way or another, and onepoint that incubator manufacturers 
might be more explicit upon, is to how to meet these. I am frequently told 
by beginners of their getting up at all hours of the night to attend to the 
incubator. This should be absolutely unnecessary with any standard make 
of incubator worked under normal conditions, and the whole trouble, in 
almost every case, is regulation of the machine, or failure to anticipate 
coming temperatures. Thus, if a cold night follows a hot day, judgment has 
to be brought to bear upon the adjustment of the machine to meet the lower 
temperature, and even though the incubator he running the exact temperature 
required, it should be altered equal to registering another one, two, or three 
degrees more, according to the intensity of the change expected, if the 
machine is to be found at the right temperature the next morning. This 
adjustment is done first by giving a little more light, and secondly, by a turn 
or two of the thumb-screw, which on most machines regulates the balance ; 
but in no case should the permanent balance of the machine b(‘ disturbed. 
The same also applies to anticipation of a hot day succeeding upon a cold 
night ; the re'gulation needs altering in the reverse way, and well in advance 
of expected changes of temperature. Another point is the proper trimming 
of the lamp. If the wick is allowed to become incrusted or otherwise dirty, 
imperfect combustion will be obtained, and the lamp will smoke, resulting in 
the formation of soot, which, if it falls down upon the light, will most likely 
cause a fire. When all this is properly understood, there should be no 
necessity to attend to the incubators between turning the eggs at night and 
early next morning. 

Eggs for artificial incubation should be under a week old when set, l)ecause 
it is found that the chances of a successful hatch diminish with the age of 
the egg. Eggs will invariably hatch fairly well, even up to three weeks old, 
with hens if care has been taken with them. This can be done by standing 
them, large end downwards, in bran or sawdust, keeping them out of draughts ; 
or entirely covered up, and turning occasionally after they are a few days 
old. Eggs kept so long should not be shaken or jarred in any way. 
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Agrictiltural Bureau of New South Wales. 

Notes Compiled ey H. Ros>s, Chief Inspector. 


Branch. Honorary Secretary. 

Albury Mr. J. D. Lankester, Albury. 

Basil Baa Mr. P. Gilbert, Baan Baa. 

Bslldale Mr. H. Elrington, Balldaie. 

Bathurst Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Batlow Mr. A. C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Beckom Mr. S. Stinson, Beckom. 

Borambii Mr. H. A. D. Crossman, “ Homewood,** Qnirindi. 

Bungalong Mr. G. H. Pereira, “Springdale,** Cowra Koad, viA Cowra., 

Can^ian Mr. C. Smith, Canadian L^. 

Cardiff Mr. P. B. Cherry, Carditt. 

Carlingford Mr. D. K. Otton, Carlingfortl. 

Cattai Mr. A. J. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Collie Mr. C. J. Roweliff. 

Coonabarabran .. ... Dr. P. G. Pailes, Coonabarabran. 

Coradgery Mr. J. Clatworthy, BeeHunore, Millpose, Parkes 

Coreen -Burra ja Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, i^tdOoroua. 

Courangra Mr. S. H. Warland, Courangra, vid Brooklyn. 

Cowra Mr. E. P. Todhunter, Cowra. 

Crudine ... Mr. F. W. Clarke, Crudine. 

Cundletown Mr. 8. A. Levick, Koseneath, Cundlelown. 

Deniliquin ... Mr. W. J. Adams, juu., Demliquin. 

Derrain Mr. A. P. Hunter, Ked Ikknk Creek. Matong. 

Dubbo ... Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Duhbo. 

Dunedoo Mr. G. E. Alexander, Dunedoo. 

Erudgere ... Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Fairfield West ... ... Mr. J. H Spargo, Hamilton Koad, Fairfield. 

Fernbrook Mr. W. Marks, Yarrum Creek, Dorrigo. 

Forest Creek Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Garra and Pinecliff ... Mr. A. S. Blackwood, “ Netherton,*’ Garra, rid Pinecliff 

Gerrineong ... ... Mr. J. Miller, Gerringong. 

Grenfell Mr. G. Cousins, Grenfell. 

Gunning ... Mr. E. H. Turner, Gunning. 

Henty Mr. H. W, Smith, Henty. 

Hillston Mr. M. Knechtli, Hillston. 

Inverell Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Jerrara ... ... ... Mr. A. 0. Lane, Public School, Mullengrove, W^heeo, 

Jindabyne Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jindabyne 

Katooinba Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva’Park Farm, Katoomba 

Keepit, Manilla Mr. J. B. Fitzgerald, Keepit, vtd Manilla. 

Kelly ville Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kelly ville. 

Keuthurst Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Leech*s Gully Mr. O’. Stead, Leech’s Gully. 

Leeton Mr. C. Ledwidge, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Little Plain Mr. F. S. Stoning, Little Plain, vid Inverell. 

Lower Portland Mr. W. C. Gambrill, Lower Portland. 

Man^ove Mountain ... Mr. G. T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, vid Gosford. 

Martin’s Creek Mr. P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, vid Paterson. 

Meadow Flat Mr. F. J. Brown, The Poplars,** Meadow Flat, vfdRydaL 

Middle Dural Mr. A. E. Best, “ Elliceleigh,’* Middle Dural. 

Milbrulong Mr. 0. Ludwig, Milbrulong, 

Moruya Mr. P. Flynn. Moruya. 

Narellan Mr. G J. Ridnaroson, Narellan. 

Narrandera Mr. C. F. Peirce, Narrandera. 

Nelson’s Plains Mr. V. Sohlaadt^ Nelson’s Plains 

New Italy iSir. F. A. Morandini, New Italy. 

Nimbin ^ ... ,,, ... Mr. J, H. Hutohinson, Nimbin. 

Orangeville Mr. C. Duck, Orangeville, The Oaks. 

Orchard Hills (Penrith) ... Mr. H. Basedow, Orchard Hills, vid Penrith 
Parkesbourne Mr. W. H. Weatherertone, Parkesboume. 
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Branch. 

PeakHiU 

Penrose-Kareela ... 

Ponto 

Redbank 

Ringwood 

St. Mary’s 

Saokville 

Sheniv'ood 

Stookinbingal 
8t. John’s Park ... 

Tallawang 

Taralga 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 
Upper Belmore River 


UraUa 

Valla 



Wallendbeen 

Wall! 

Wetherill Park 
Wollun ... 
Woleeley Park 
Wyan 
Wyong 
Yass 


Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. A. B. Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett, Brookvale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D. Dunklev, Ponto. 

Mr. J. J. Cunningham, Redbai k, Laggan. 

Mr. Wm. Tait, Kingwood. 

Mr. W. Morris, Queen and Viotoria Streets, St. Mary’s 
Mr. Arthur Manning, Saokville. 

Mr. J. E. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J. Heville, Stockinbingal. 

Mr. J. C. Soott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. O. Lincoln, junior, Tallawang. 

Mr. Dave Mullaney, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

Mr. J. G. Tyesreaux, Esmontl, Toront«». 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba 

Mr. A. W. Fowler, Upper Belmore River, vid Gladstone, 
Macleay River. 

Mr. E. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. A. E. T. Reynolds, Valla, t’id Bowraville. 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, VVagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W. J. Cartwricht, Wallendbeen. 

Mr. A. V. Bloomfield, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park. 

Mr. Robert Turner, Wollun. 

Mr. H. MoEachern, Woleeley Park. 

Mr. C. W. Harper. Myrtle Creek Railway Station. 

Mr. Edgar J. Johns, \VyoDg. 

Mr. Cyril Ferris, Yass. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should be 
inserted in the Agricultural Gazette^ and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it, as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for insertion in the Agricultural Gazette must reach the Department before 
the 16th to ensure insertion in the following month's issue. 

Insect Pests, — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department's offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would be done if the members 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a' descriptive 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would be more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 


Demonstrations in Clearing Land and Snbsoiling with Explosives. 

Demonstrations in clearing land and subsoiling with explosives will be 
given by Mr. H. 0. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, to branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau. Branches who wish to take advantage of tiiis 
offer are requested to make early application to the Department through 
their faonora^ secretaries. 
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Veterinary Lectures. 

Jn connection with the lectures to branches of the Agricultural Bureau, it is 
herewith pointed out for the information of honorary secretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them : — 

(1) Oonforxnation and UnsoundDess {with lantern illustrations); (2) Colio 
and Treatment of Wounds ; (8) Strangles, Influenza., and Tetanus. 

OoUh. — (1) Tuberculosis (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Contagious Abortion and 
Contagious Mammitis ; (8) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 

Pi^B . — Diseases of Pigs. 

(76nrraZ.—(l) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations); (2) Feed- 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (3) Sterility : Causes and Treatment in all 
glasses of Stock. 


REPOETS AND NOTICES PROM BRANCHES. 

Albury. 

At the pruning demonstration held at Mr. »T. Fleming's orchard on 8th 
May there was an attendance of about fifty uK‘iul)ers and ladies, as well as 
a number of students from the Lavington Public School. The demonstration 
was a great success. 

Batlow. 

At the meeting of this branch held on 16lh May, Mr. C. Smith read a 
very interesting paper on The Soil and \u Treatment.'' During the course 
of his remarks he dealt fully with the plant foods of the soil, and described 
how to replenish soils after they have heeu depleted of the essential foods. 
He laid special stress upon the necessity of supplying the soil with humus, 
and pointed out that this could only be done by either ploughing in green 
crops or using stable manure. Artificial manures contained no humus; 
therefore, manuring with artificial fertilis(>rs would not keep the soil in a 
proper state of fertility. 

The visit of the Assistant Fruit Expert, Mr. J. G. R Bryant, on the 4th 
and 5th May, was greatly appreciated by nil niemhors. 


Canadian. 

At a meeting of this branch lield on Oth May, Mr. J. Baldwin read a 
paper on “Butter-making in the Summer Time,” and a discussion also 
took place on the subject of running stock on cultivation land. 


Cardiff. 

A public demonstration of winter pruning was given by the Assistant 
Frmt Expert, Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, on 6th June, at Mr. J. W. Hoskins' 
orchard. 

There was a good attendance, gnd the instruction given was much 
appreciated. <. 

Cafl^ngford. 

Secretary advises 

that the following gentlemen have been elected office-bearers for the ensuing 
yeart-Chairman, Mr. John Neil ; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. A. H Edwarxte 
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and 0. Thacker; Treasurer, Mr. C. Franks; Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. K. 
Otton. 

The report shows that the work accomplished during the year compared 
favourably with that of preceding years. 

Since the last annual meeting six meetings and two demonstrations have 
been held, and one meeting lapsed through insufficient attendance. No 
meetings were called for the months of August and December, owing to it 
not being generally convenient to members to attend. There was an average- 
irttendance of fourteen at the meetings and demonstrations held. 

The most important items during the past year were a demonstration in 
pruning by Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Fruit Expert; a lecture by Mr. 
Max Henry, M.R.C.V.S., on the parturition of farm animals; and a lecture 
by Mr. Henry Lord, G.T.A.C., on breeding. 

Not the least important part of the operations for the year consisted 
in fostering a movement which has resulted in the formation of a potato- 
club amongst the boys of the local public school on the lines of the corn 
clubs of America. As a means of training the young idea in the direction 
of agricultural pursuits, and of accomplishing much useful work of a high 
educational value, not only to the boys themselves, but also to the district 
generally, this club gives every promise of a successful career. 

Cattai. 

On 13th !May the Assistant Fruit Expert, Mr. J. G R. Bryant, gave a 
pruning demonstration at Mr. T, M. MitchelPs orchard. There were about 
twenty-three members present, and the*. Secretary reports that the demon- 
stration was very instructive and much appreciated. 

Coradgery, 

A meeting of this branch was held at Mr. J. Clatworthy’s residence,. 
‘‘ Beechmore,” on the 25th April. There was a good attendance, and an 
interesting discussion followed the reading of papers on “Fallowing and 
Harrowing of Young Crops,” by Messrs. P. Lorimer, W. L. Brovm, and 
H. N. Marriott, Mr. Brown’s paper was as follows : — 

Habbowino Gbowino Cbofs. 

The main object In harrowing growing crops Is to prevent evaporation of the 
moisture in the soil, and It has also a tendency to cause the crop to stool. I 
harrow nearly every year, my reason being that I usually feed off and the 
ground gets set with the stock going over it. I am unable to say to what 
extent it increases the yield as I never kept any record. I use light diamond 
harrows, sharpened specially for the occasion. A good deal of wheat seems, 
to be pulled up, but not much by the roots, so what is pulled up does not 
signify. I have no doubt that harrowing Is beneficial by the healthy look the 
crop has a few days after being harrowed. Spring is the time to harrow, 
especially after rain. Harrowing is practised extensively in the southern 
districts during September, and we being earlier than there, the latter part 
of August I think should be the right time here, as the crop should be well 
rooted then, and the danger of pulling too much ui) is not great. Crops can 
be harrowed up to 12 inches liigh — in ftjet, some harrow till they are nearly 
out in ear. Mr. Birks, speaking on dry farming at Ooolac, advocates harrow’- 
lug growing crops two or three times — I presume at different intervals. The 
drier the season the more beneficial harrowing is. On no account should tho 
ground be harrowed when wet. 
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Mr. Lorimer’s paper was as follows: — 

Fallowing and its Effects. 

In modern farming I suppose there is no word or term more used and con- 
versed over than “ fallow,” and it has become evident and proved that no 
system of up-to-date farming can be thorough or effective without this method. 

Now, I suppose that we all know that the primary and chief object of fallow- 
ing Is the ” conservation of moisture.” By that term is meant the conserving, 
preserving, or retaining of the rain which falls during the late spring and 
Hummer months, and which is practically of no use to growing crops if allowed 
1o evaporate before sowing. 

One way of conserving this rain would be to store it up in tanks or reser- 
voirs and use it for irrigation; but the more economical means of doing it, 
and the means at the disposal of every fanner, is the use of the surface mulch 
to prevent evaporation from the subsoil. There are several mulches, such as 
straw or stable manure, but the one great mulch obtainable by everyone is 
the natural soil surface. 

The evaporation of the moisture from soil is caused by capillary action, 
which is the forming of small natural hairlike tubes in the soil wherever it 
becomes compressed or set; and as the main object of fallowing is to prevent 
evaporation, it will readily be seen that these capillary tubes must be kept 
from forming. To do this it is necessary to i)loiigh the ground when it is in its 
best order in the winter, and when there is a good supply of moisture in the 
subsoil, and then by >vorklng tht^ surface soil during the s|»rlng and summer 
months, the formation of cai)iilary tubes is lu’twented and evaporation 
minimised. 

Every time rain falls it will have a tendency to make the soil compact on 
the surface, and Immediately this happens capillary action starts and causes 
evaporation; it is necessary, therefore, to get to work to break up the surface 
and again form a loose surface mulch. 

The implements mostly recommended for this purpose are the harrows, 
spring-tooth cultivator, and disc cultivatf)r; but discretion must be used in 
selecting these so as not to make the soil too line. The finer the surface the 
more readily it runs together and becomes set (especially is this so in our 
clayey soils), and the subsoil moisture will be lost. Another es(‘ape of 
moisture is caused by the growth of weeds, but effective working will keep 
these down as well as retain the mulch. 

If this is carried out carefully it will be astounding to find the amount of 
moisture which can be stored during this period for tlie benefit of the next 
year’s crop. In virgin clay loam soil without any mulch, evaporation goes on 
at the rate of 21*31 inches of rain per acre per 100 days. With 1 inch mulch 
11T3 inches of rain evaporate, in other words 47*7 per cent of the moisture 
is saved; with a 4-Inch mulch 63 per cent, of the moisture is saved. 

Although the fundamental principle of fallowing is the conservation of 
moisture It has its other advantages as well. The fact of the soil lying exposed 
and bare to the effects of the atmosphere increases its fertility; as a preven- 
tive and cure of ” take-all ” it is the only means 1 know of recommended, and 
it is, or should be, always ready to sow. Without fallow, farmers are con- 
tinually being held up by dry weather waiting to start ploughing operations to 
put in their crop; but by fallowing In the previous winter the land can always 
be well ploughed and loss of time In getting the crop in is averted. 

The experiments carried out In our own district last season by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Nelungaloo (vide Agricultural Gazette, March, 1914) 
on fallowed and unfallowed land, all other things being equal, showed the 
advantage of fallow to the extent of 8J bushels. The return over eight plots 
averaging: — Fallow 20 bushels per acre, unfallowod Ilf bushels per acre. In 
my own experience in 1912 the fallow beat the stubble land by an average of 
a little over two bags per acre. 

It is a fairly common practice aifi'ong some farmers to plough the land for 
fallow and then leave it right through the months most necessary for effective 
working. While this is no doubt better than nothing, inasmuch as It makes 
the land more fit to absorb the moisture and certainly obtains some of the 
baheflts from atmospheric effects, it Is not fallow in the true or more scientific 
meaning of the term. 
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Yet t« follow the working of fallowed land theoretically would, to the 
average farmer, be impracticable, but with the full advantages in view it 
should be worked to that aim as near as possible. 

The effect of harrowing growing crops is exactly the same as the cultivation 
of fallow. To run the harrows over a crop after it has well-established itself 
makes a surface mulch and helps to retain the moisture in case of dry time 
ensuing. It may be harrowed as often as necessary up to the time it is from 
6 to 10 inches high. 

In these days of high land values, high wages, dear living, and increased 
taxation, we must get all the return we can, and to do this it is absolutely 
necessary to fallow. 

Courangra. 

At the May meeting a discussion took place on the destructiveness to 
fruit crops of both the Silver Eye (Zosteropa coendescens) and the White- 
winged Chough (Coreorax melanorhamphus) y most particularly the latter. 
It was universally affirmed that their destructiveness was greater than their 
value locally as insectivorous birds. 

HiUston. 

At the April meeting of this branch a discussion on ‘^ringing” green 
timber and using arsenic took place, several members having found difficulty 
in killing timber that had been " rung ” in the ordinary way, owing to the 
free suckcring that followed. 

Manures and Manuring. 

A paper on this subject was road by Mr. Lapthorne, in which reference was 
made to the extension of wheat-growing made possible by the use of super- 
phosphate. He could remember when that fertiliser was first introduced some 
tw’enty-five years ago into one district in Victoria. Some of the manure then 
sold was practically useless, owing to faulty treatment and the fertilising agents 
not being available In an easily soluble form, hut tlie discovery of a cbemicnl 
process of making the phosplvates more easily available and the general increase 
of knowledge of the subject had alterwl that. The wheat crop needed a 
fertiliser that would enal)le it to make a vigorous growth at the outset, so that 
it was advisable to get a manure that possessed a large percentage of phosphates 
in a readily soluble form, and to see that it had a certificate accompanying it 
guaranteeing its quality. 

It was well to remeinher that it was the crop that had to he manured, not 
the land, and the fertiliser should therefore be applied with a drill at the time 
of sowing, so that the manure would come into contact with the seed and young 
plant at once. 

In rich, loamy land, for the first crop he would not advise the use of fer- 
tilisers at all. A little, say, about 18 or 20 lb. to the acre, might be us^hI for 
the second crop, and, with succeeding crops, as the land began to get worn out, 
the amount should be increased, and in old and worn-out soils from i cwt. to 
1 cwt. A stiff soil, in which the clay was fairly close to the surface, would 
stand more manure than a deep, loose loamy soil. In rich, new land there was 
always a danger of the plant growing flaggy and rank, and burning off. if 
too much fertiliser was used. In his opinion, a fairly stiff soil, like some of 
the box country in this neighbourho<Ki, with about 25 to 30 lb. of superphos- 
phate, was the best soil for wheat-growing. 

Fertilisers might be expected to give better results in some seasons than 
others, but judicious applications would always repay the farmer. At the same 
time, fertilisers could not take the place of good thorough farming and 
tilling. 

In ref)ly to a question, Mr. Lapthorue said he thought 30 lb, to the acre would 
be a fair quantity of manure to ,use.,,<^ii loose, sandy soil that had given 
several crops. ,, 

It was decided that some of the meetings of the branch should in future 
be held at members^ residences, in order that they might become acquainted 
with one another's methods. 
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InverelL 

About thirty interested persons gathered in the Urabatta paddock, close 
to the Ross Hill School, on aist May, to witness a demonstration by Mr. 
H. C. Coggins, of clearing with explosives. 

Cleabino with Explosives. 

Prior to commencing operations, Mr. Coggins explained that the recent rainis^ 
'would not in any way aid the experiments, as a moist subsoil lessened the 
resistance, giving the explosive nothing to “kick” off. For best results, the 
work should always be carried out In dry weather — the drier the better. 

Coming to the practical part, the demonstrator selected a green forked box 
stump a(K)ut 15 to 18 inches through at the base — the kind of stump the 
ordinary clearing contractor would call a “ tough customer.” Three holes, com* 
menclng about a foot away from the base and running underneath for about 
18 inches, were made with augers, preparatory to inserting the charge. Mr. 
Coggins explained that the object in putting in the holes was to concentrate 
right under the tree. Experience alone could tell how much explosive to use — 
that was largely determined b 5 " the nature of the soil and the kind of timber 
being dealt with. In case of surface-rooted timber, the course was to put a 
shallow charge underneath the stump and lift it right out. 

It was Imperative to know something about the explosive projicsed to be 
used before taking up the work. For safety, (‘onvcniencc, and results he pre- 
ferred gelignite. Ilynamite was too daiig(‘roiis for general use, the dlflioulty 
being tliat if it got moistened at any tinu*. its two component parts — nitro- 
glycerine and t'artli — separated, rendering it extr(‘mely dangerous to handle. 
Gelignite, on the other hand, was not affeded by moisture. Gelignite in a 
frozen condition was highly dangerous, and should be thawed by ludug put 
into a vessel which in turn was placed in hot water. One did not neod to be 
an expert to take uy) the work, but lie should make himself conversant with 
the use of explosives before starting. 

In all, seventeen plugs of gelignite, with detonators and iusuIatcHl wire, were 
placed in the holes. The plugs were first i>roken and gently coini)acted in the 
holes, after which the primer, with detonator, was placed in i)ositiou and the 
hole tainpiMl with moist earth. (Jii no account should a metal tamping bar be 
employed. The wires were then connected so as to form a complete circuit 
round the stump, when the whole was (‘oniiected witJi an electric battery 
alK)ut 1(10 yards from the spot, the battery being preferred so as to set off all 
the shots simultaneously. The stump W'as shattered and blown clean out of 
the hole. 

The demonstrator stated that from seven to ten plugs w^ould have been ample 
for the work. For the same cost slumps twice as large could he shifted, and 
one man could do twenty in a day, 

A demonstration In subsoiling was given afterwards with success. 

Leech’s Gully. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on 8th June, when the 
Treasurer submitted a balaUce-sheet showing a substantial credit. 

The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the ensuing year: — 
Chairman, Mr. A. Mansfield'; Vice-Chairman, Mr. J. W, Taylor; Treasurer, 
Mr. J. Donnelly; Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Stead. 

Lov/er Portland. 

At the monthly meeting held on 20th April Mr. R. Lowe, chairman, read 
the following interesting paper: — j 

General Aobiculture, 

In order to keep the land moist aiid mellow through the summer months 
when it is required to stand the strain of production, we must prepare it in 
the proper time in order to allow Jack Frost to do his work. To obtain the 
best crops of maize, pumpkins, potatoes, melons, or tomatoes it is necessary to 
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have the land well ploughed not later than the middle of June, being careful 
that the land Is not too wet. This must be determined by the nature of the 
soil. Plough from 7 to 8 Inches deep, turning under all the rubbish possible, 
and leave it In that state until the spring. Next put the roller over It, and 
then it is fit for the plough again. It is always better to cross-plough the 
second time if the paddock is not altogether too short. 

Harrow lightly, avoiding as mu(*h as possible the taking out of any of the 
rubbish you have ploughed in. 

If sowing maize, drill about 4 inches deep with a double-board drill, or if 
you have no drill, go twice with the plough. Perhaps this may appear to be a 
waste of time, but I contend that it is a good crop we are working for, and by 
turning out each side of the drill we have fine soil to place back against the 
young plant when it is large enough, and also ensure the smothering of most, 
if not all, of the weeds that have sprung up in the drills. An immense lot of 
hoe work Is thus saved. This alone will pay for the extra lime taken in 
double drilling. If the scuffle is properly use<l, nothing further will be required 
till it is fit for hilling, which should be done when the corn is from 12 to 15 
inches high. 

If the drills are 4 feet 1) inches apart it will take three furrows after the hill 
to cut the row out, which should be done neatly and lightly, and not harrowed 
down. The reason w^hy I favour leaving the furrow Intact is because the 
comb of the furrow holds the water and allows it to soak in near the plant 
and keeps the land mellow, whereas if the harrow is put through, the soil is 
evenly sloped to the centre, naturally conveying the water to the centre of the 
rows, causing the laud to go hard. This will bc' well proved in the next 
season’s ploughing. Tlie above method of cultivation ai)plies also to melons, 
pumpkins, and tomatoes, the only difference being that the plough must be 
used more oft(*n in tlie tomatoes, which are like cabbages — the more the soil 
is moved the better they will grow. 

To get a good crop of barley, oats, or wheat for green feed is a very much 
more difficult job now than it >vas twenty years ago. 1 have seen heavy crops 
of Cape barley on land that had just had a crop of corn taken off, the land 
being ploughed once and the barley sown without any manure. That vrould 
not do now, for little or no crop would be the result. My experience is that 
for summer crops the laud must be well ploughed and left open to the winter 
frosts, and for winter crops it must be opened up to the summer sun, giving the 
sun a chance. 

Many farmers have different methods of cultivating new land. The method 

1 prefer is to plough very shallow the first time, then roll down the way it 
w’as ploughed, and cross-plough. Have the blade of the coulter drawn to a 
needle point, and set with as much slope as possible, and by ploughing about 

2 inches deeper than the first time, you will have very little difficulty in cross- 
ploughing. Xou will then have your land cut in small sods. Many farmers 
harrow a great deal after cross-ploughing, and burn off as much grass as 
l,K>S6ible, but I prefer to keep it in the sod by moving it with the plough, thus 
preventing it from being distributed through the soil, for the smallest piece of 
couch grass will grow. 

As this paper is only meant for the inexperienced beginner, a word or two 
on the team and plough may not be out of place. To keep the horses cool and 
good-tempered Is the first thought of a good ploughman, and to do this they 
must not be coupled too closely, but allowed sufficient room to walk clear of 
each other, for If they are too close the heat of each other is nearly as oppres- 
sive as the work. A good ploughman will drive his team straight out at the 
end, stop them, and turn with traces slack. This will prevent chafing by the 
chain, and one stamping on the foot of its mate, which very often causes 
“ side bone.*' The plough should be kept in perfect order, and the coulter set 
perfectly true, and the share gripping slightly, so that the ploughman must 
keep a little pressure on the handles, keeping the plough slightly on sole plate. 

Discussion. — ^A genera) discussion followed the reading of the paper, 
during which Mr. Ix)w^e extended his theory on the various methods of 
cultivation. Many questions were asked, which were willingly answered by 
Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. R. M. Smith said he did not agree with Mr. Lowe in not using the har- 
row on new^ land. lie and others had used it that year with very good results. 
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Mr. Lowe, however, held firmly to his opinions, having proved his methods 
by experience. 

Altogether it was a most valuable and interesting meeting, at the con- 
clusion of which Mr. J. Brown promised to lead a discussion on ‘‘Rock- 
melon Culture ” at the next meeting. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Lowe for his paper, and the 
meeting was declared closed. 

On 14th May Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Bruit Expert, gave a pruning 
demonstration in Messrs. J. J. Hirp’s and R. Lowe’s orchards, a fair number 
of members of the branch being present. 

Pbujning Demonstration. 

The varieties of trees included in the demonstration were pears, apples, 
quinces, apricots, plums, and peaches. Many questions were asked Mr. Bryant, 
who expertly handled his trees, showing how to encourage fruit spurs instead 
of the long soft growth so prevalent in fruit trees. In the plums, which make 
fmch heavy growth, he showed the advantage of letting them grow unpruned 
one year and simply topping the next. This method was demonstrate last 
year in Mr. Lowe’s orchard, and clearly showed an immense saving of labour 
in pruning and an encouraging development of fruit spurs all along the limbs 
of the tree. Examples of various grafts were also shown, prominent among 
which was the strap graft, which, when worked with ordinary care, Is almost 
a certainty. 

At the conclusion of the demonstration, Mr. Bryant said that, as he would 
be in the locality the following night, he would give a demonstration in fumi- 
gating citrus trees. This offer was at once accepted. Accordingly there was 
a good muster of orchardists at Mr. Lowe’s orchard, where the demonstration 
took place, four trees bellig treated. 

Later on the party assembled at the School of Arts, where Mr. Bryant gave 
an address, expressing his pleasure at finding how well the branch was work- 
ing, and giving much valuable advice as to how it should be run. He alst» 
described the varieties of fruits and pests and treatments for same, and strongly 
recommended the early varieties of stone fruit for this district. 

A friendly chat all round concluded the gathering, which dispersed with the 
feeling that much had been learnt. 

Moruya. 

On 21st May, Mr. H. R. Alexander, of the Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission, gave a lantern demonstration and lecture before a good 
attendance of members. The views were very clear, and a true representa- 
tion of the actual objects and undertakings of the Yanco Irrigation Area. 

Each view was clearly explained, from the beginning of the Burrinjuck dam 
down to the farm lands, the explanation proving a revelation to many present. 

Many questions were answered satisfactorily, and Mr. Alexander strongly 
advised any men in search of farms to make the trip to Yanco. He stated 
the Government did not want farmers to abandon their holdings, but it was 
alive to the fact that many South Coast people were migrating to the North 
and to Queensland, and he considered Yanco a far better field to exploit, as 
ihere was a good future before It, particularly for men of farming experience. 

Narrandera. 

A lecture was delivered before this branch on the evening of 14th May 
by Mr. T. Wise, on “ Bulk Handling of Wheat.” This will be referred to in 
detail in our next issue. 

Nimbin. 

At the meeting of this branch, held on 9th May, a discussion on winter 
fodders took place. 

Tartarian oats in this district are generally supposed not to be rust-resistant, 
whereas the reverse opinion is held regarding Algerian; yet, on the flats last 
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winter Tartarian yielded three times as much feed with no rust, whilst 
Algerian was only a few inches high and red with rust. 

The Secretary considered that the difference was accounted for by varying 
conditions of the soil. 

Thew wheat and vetches were looking well. I..ast winter, while Thew and 
Bobs did fairly well, Buguenot gave most feed. 

When the season is favourable, Italian rye grass grows well in the district. 

Indian cow-cane is not now looked upon with such favour as it used to be, 
as the stalks get too hard If left any length of time. 

Some of the farmers in the district believe in cutting their green feed, but 
one of the members of the branch considered that it impoverished the land. He 
always let his cows eat It off, and thus got the paddock well manured, and from 
it he got a good crop of maize afterwards. 

Depabtmental Note. — Experiments in <‘onnection with winter feed, carried 
out over a number of years, proved distinctly that Huguenot, mixed with 
either vetches or Canadian field peas, not only gives the most nutritive fodder, 
but also a larger bulk of fwlder than any kind of wheat or oats grow'ii by 
themselves. Regarding the practice of allowing cattle in to eat the green 
feed off, no doubt the droppings from the cattle help considerably to enrich the 
land, but it is a practice which is not advocated, as the cattle tramp down far 
more than they can possibly eat, and a considerable amount of waste is 
occasioned. 


Orangeville. 

The Assistant Fruit Expert, Mr. J. O. K. Bryant, visited this district 
on 22nd April, and gave a demonstration of pruning, and some advice about 
spraying and grafting. There was a good attendance of members. Such 
visits have proved very useful to the fruit-growers in many ways, not the 
least being acquaintance with different forms of disease that are unknown to 
the ordinary man. 

Mr. J. R, Small gave an address to the members of the branch on 6th 
May. 

Bee-farming. 

Mr. Small has worked bees as a side-line for at least thirty years, with a 
large amount of success. Armed with an up-to-date bee-box, frames, &c., to 
demonstrate upon, he made his address clear, and at the close was accorded 
a hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. Small favoured the pure-bred Italian as the most profitable breed to 
ketip, l)eing not only a greater honey producer, but quiet to handle. The gr'^at 
trouble was in keeping them pure, the danger being the black bees in the 
bush. 

None other than the patent boxes should be used, and with care they lasted 
a very long time ; some in use by him he had lK)ught second-hand sixteen years 
ago, and they were still as good as new. The one-pound sections he had dis- 
carded altogether; they were nice for home use, but as a payable proposition 
extracting was the best. 

The hives should face the east, with a good shelter from prevailing cold 
winter winds. 

Honey from the thorn flowers was almost useless, on account of its flavour, 
and It was his custom as far as possible to feed this back to the bees. In 
this district the beat honey came from the box, ironbark, bloodwood, spotted 
gum and stringybark; corn, he considered, i)rodiiced no honey. Honey should 
be well matured and well capjied before extracting, so as to secure the necessary 
flavour and thickness. 

Crossbred bees could be bred bac^ to^ihe pure Italian by re-queening, whlcli 
ensured purity for about two years. The old queen should be killed five days 
before the new queen arrived, and all the queen cells should be cut out to 
prevent them raising a new queen of their own. 

Queens were received packed in a small box, partly made of wire-gauze. A 
frame was lifted from the centre of th€* box, and the tube containing the new 
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queen was laid underneath. In a few days the queen ate her way out with the 
assistance of the outside bees, and by that time the swarm had become attached 
to her, and all was well. 

The meat ant was the greatest trouble, as far as ants were concerned, in 
this district, and these Mr. Small prevents from doing damage by raising the 
hives well above ground. The moth gave trouble only when the bees were 
weakened by having passed through a drought. 

The best robbing time for this district he considered to be from Christmas 
to Easter. 

Mr. Morrow addressed the members at the J une meeting, held at Werombi, 
on Book-keeping for ^Farmers, with relation to the Income-tax.” This was 
a very instructive address, and was much appreciated by the large gathering. 
Mr. Morrow has promised to continue this address wheii further information 
comes to hand. 


Parkesbourne. 

A paper on the best varieties of fruits to grow in Parkesbourne district 
for the Sydney market was read at the April meeting of the above branch. 
The following is the text of the paper: — 

Varieties of Fruit for Parkesbourne District. 

My purpose in writing this paper is not to give information, for the majority 
of the members know as much on the subject probably as I do, but it is rather 
to induce discussion and give members an oi»j)ortunlty to give their exi>erieuce. 

Cherries . — The standard sorts are so well known that little need be said. 
In this district it is better to grow the early and late kinds than the midr 
season varieties. One of the earliest is Early Purple Gean, but with me it is 
a i)oor cropper, trees six or seven years old not yet having borne any fruit 
worth mentioning. One of the best “ earlies is Early Rivers, a good cropper 
and of good colour. Early Lion is another good sort, rather firmer than Early 
Rivers, but some of the trees of this variety are very hard to shape, having 
a great tendency to droop, and to grow eastward away from the westerly 
winds. The fruit of Early Lion is also very susceptible to adverse weather 
conditiojis, in both the gi’een and ripe stage. Another cherry which is much 
favoured by some growers is Twyford Bigarreuu, but it is not a success with 
me. Of later sorts none are better than Napoleon, Florence, and St. Margaret, 
the latter being a first-class market sort, but not a reliable bearer. Another 
kind which can bo profitably grown and classed as a mid-season variety is 
Black Tartarian. 

Apricots . — My experience of apricots is very limited, as I have only one 
good variety growing, that is, I believe, Moorpark, which gives good paying 
crops every second year. 

Plums . — The orchardist who would grow plums successfully must go in for 
a firm fruit of large size and good colour. Green or yellow varieties, even if 
of good size, will not bring such good prices as coloured fruit. Early plums 
are not very profitable on the whole, as they must be sent to market right In 
the midst of the summer fruit season. Of late sorts, Pond’s Seedling, Grand 
Duke, and President will undoubtedly be the leading varieties. Pond’s Seed- 
ling is a large red plum which must be picktHi for mark(*t when the first tinge 
of colour shows, as it does not hang well when once it is fit to pick. It may 
also be necessary to pick over this variety two or three times. Grand Duke 
is a very fine purple plum which hangs well after it has coloured. President 
is a new plum whi(di also hangs well. 

Peaches.— These should be profitably, in our district, if varieties are grown 
to ripen at the end of February, March, and April, and if growers will use the 
iiine-sulphur spray to control the ‘Ml^af-curl.” One good freestone variety 
rii)ening at the end of February is Globe, a firm, yellow-fleshed fruit, but the 
tree takes “ leaf-curl " very badly. One of the best with me is Camden Golden, 
a large fruit ripening in March. Italian varieties also succeed well in this dis- 
trict. A gcxxl clingstone peach is Fulton, which is of large size and a good 
colour. 
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— There is no doubt that first place must be given to Williams'. It is 
.so well known that any remarks are unnecessary. Another pear which is 
"worth a place in every orchard is Fertility, for while it will not be so popular 
as Williams’, It can be relied upon to produce a crop every year, and will with- 
.stand frost better than any other sort I know. Packham’s Triumph should 
also be a valuable sort, as it ripens near the end of the pear season. 

Apples . — There are so many kinds of good apples that it is only possible to 
.mention a few of the leading sorts. In our district it is the early apples that 
pay. Not only do they bring good prices, but the loss through birds, wliwl, 
and codlln moth is not so great as with the later varieties. On the early apples 
^perhaps none are more popular than Gravenstein, known locally as Gloria 
Mundi, an apple of good appearance and flavour, but unfortunately the trees 
appear to be short-lived. Another one that succeeds well and is a good market 
sort is Lady Carrington, coming in before Gravenstein. Of the next to be in 
season, Jonathan is a good market sort, and so is Pomme de Nelge. Both 
kkinds can be relied upon to bring top market price, being of a taking appear- 
ance, and we all know that it is the colour that sells the apple. London Pippin 
(Five Crown) is an old favourite, and it is one of the few among the older sorts 
4;hat retains its popularity. Another one which is likely to be largely planted 
is Black Ben Davis, a good clean apple of good size, ready to market in 
March : the trees are strong growers and easy to prune. Of the late varieties. 
Rome Beauty and Granny Smith are two excellent varieties and good keepers, 
the latter apple keeping firm and solid right through the winter. The above are 
only a few among the many good apples, but they will furnish a succession of 
good fruit right through the season. 

On 28th April Mr. H. O. Oliver, M.K.C.V.S., gave a lantern lecture on 
conformation and unsoundness in horses, which proved most instructive and 
interesting to the large number of farmers and orchardists present. 

At the May meeting of this branch the following gentlemen were elected 
office-bearers for the ensuing year: — Chairman, Mr. S. W. McAlister; Vice- 
Ohairmen, Messrs. G. Brown and C. Apps; Treasurer, Mr. J, Brown; Hon. 
S(H?retary, Mr. W. H. Weatherstonc. 

In furnishing the annual rcfK^rton the operations of the branch, the Secretary 
stated tliat it was formed on 21st May, 1P13, with an enrolment of nineteen 
members. Sliue that date the number has gradually Increased until there are 
now thirty-seven members from the whole of the surrounding district. There 
have been eleven monthly meetings, most of which have been fairly well 
attended. A number of paijers have been written by members and read at the 
monthly meetings, all of them proving very instructive and interesting. 
During the year departmental oftlcers had given veterinary lectures, and a 
demonstration in pruning and grafting was also given by the Assistant Fruit 
Expert. Both demonstrations and lectures proved most successful, creating a 
good deal of interest and attracting excellent attendances. 

The report acknowledged that during the year quite a number of valuable 
hints and instruction^ had been received from the Department on the subject 
of insect ptssts and other troubles in orchards, for which all the members felt 
grateful. 

Fonto. 

At the usual mouthly meeting of this branch on 8th May there was a good 
Attendance. 

Amongst other business, Mr. A. D. Dunkley gave a short explanation 
of the use of sugar of lead and sulphate of zinc for horses^ sore shoulders. 
He considered that these two ingredients should be mixed at the rate of 
1 oz. of each to 1 pint of water, the p^ixture being shaken well while being 
used. The best time to use it was while the horse's shoulder was sweated 
and the sore was moist. A little solution should be sponged on to the sore. 
Care should be taken to remove the scab from the collar, which had a ten- 
dency to irritate the sore. This treatment should be repeated several times 
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a day. Meanwhile an effort should be made to remove the cause of the 
trouble, and this might be effected by using only a well-fitting collar on 
the horse, and adjusting the hames at the bottom, so that the collar was kept 
narrow and not allowed to spread. 

Redbank. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on 6th May, when the Secre- 
tary submitted his report on the year’s work. He stated that the branch 
had experienced a successful year. 

The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the coming year : — 
Chairman, Mr. J, N. McDonald; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. S. Cullen, W- 
Cullen, T. Davy, and J, J. Broderick; Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J.* 
J. Cunningham. 

Sackville. 

At a meeting of the above branch, held on 5th June, a general discussion* 
took place re Mr. H. C. Coggins’ demonstration of clearing with explosives,, 
all members of the branch agreeing that it was a very cheap and effective* 
mode of clearing. 

Taralga. 

This branch held its usual monthly meeting on 11th May, when there was* 
a splendid attendance. Members are now realising the great benefits to be 
derived from the Agricultural Bureau, and there is promise of a busy time 
during the current year. 

Valla. 

A new branch has been formed at Valla, via Bowraville, with a member- 
ship of twenty to commence. The subscription has been fixed at Is. per 
annum, and regular monthly meetings will be held on the Thursday evening 
preceding full moon. 

Mr. Alfred Martin, J.P., has been elected Chairman, and Mr. A. E. T. 
Reynolds is the Hon. Secretary, 

The first monthly meeting was held on 4th June, when there was a* 
good attend«in(*e in spite of threatening weather. Four new members were- 
enrolled. 

Members discussed the subject of foot-rot in cattle, which is very prevalent 
in this district on account of continuous heavy rains. 

It was decided that the Secretary should write to the Department of 
Agriculture asking for a cure. 

Warn. 

On 5th Juno Mr. 6. A. Meier, Orchardist at Bathurst Experiment Farm,, 
gave a pruning demonstration at Walli before upwards of fifty persons. 
In addition to explaining the best methods of pruning, Mr. Meier gave some 
useful hints on grafting, and he also made special reference to the suitability^ 
of the soil of the district for pear-growing. 

A lecture on “ Parturition of rarn\ Animals ” was delivered by Mr. A. E. 
Massey, M.R.C.V.S., on the evening of 38th May to aii audience of forty at 
Wyong. The next morning he gave a demonstration of the method of 
castrating a colt. 
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Orchard Notes, 

W. J. ALLEN. 


July. 

Planting. 

Where orchards are to be planted, the land should be in thorou'^h 
•readiness ; apples, pears, Ac., should bt' put in this month, while citrus 
trees may be planted either at the end of August or early in 8ept<Mnber. 
In cold, late districts, only varieties of apples and pears suitaVjle for export 
should l>e planted. 

Wh(ni planting, the greatest care should be exercised to see that the roots 

the trees have plenty of space ; no crowding should be allowed. The 
roots should bc^ carefully examined and all bruised ones cut away. Care 
should also be taken not to plant the tree too deeply, as this is very often 
-a cause of failure. The roots should be well spread out and evenly 
distributee! around the hole, it being often a good plan to set the strongest 
roots in the direction of the pnjvailing winds, as they then tend to brace 
the tree. 

The right depth at which to plant is as near as possible th(' same depth 
.41S the tree stood in the nursery, and the hole should be so dug that the 
centre is kept rather higher than the sides to allow the drainage to run 
from the base of the tree, not towards it. 

After the tree has been planted, cutting-back has to Ije considered. 
The removal of the tree from the nursery has destroyed the greater portion 
of the fibrous roots, and in order that the top may corre>8pond with the 
reduced roots it should be cut well back. This cutting-back at the planting 
is the first and most important step in the formation of the future tree, and 
the grower who neglects to do it prevents, in a great measure the vigorous 
<levelopnient that takes place when the tree is properly started. 

Haryesting CitruB Fruits. 

This work is in full swing at the present time. There still exists a lack 
of attention to grading and packing. To ensure high prices, the fruit should 
be put up in as attractive a manner as possible. Without thorough 
attention to grading, good packing cannot l>e accomplished. The 3-2 and 
2-2 diagonal systems of packing answer for the majority of sizes. 

VtHa&ag. 

The most important work during this mouth is the pruning, which must 
now be pushed on as fast as possible, so that it will be completed and the 
ground well ploughed while it is still moist. Each and every tree has its 
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own individuality, and therefore the grower should study the habits of the* 
different trees and prune them in such ways as will ensure that they will 
return him the best fruit from year to year. Weak trees may have their 
leaders well shortened back. Burn all prunings as soon as possible. The 
most expeditious way to accomplish this is to mount an old tank on wheels 
with grating in bottom. (See illustration on page 546 of the June issue.) 

Grafting. 

Grafting may be done in the spring, just when the buds begin to swell ; 
all cuttings for grafting should be heeded in the ground in a cool place. Be 
very careful to remove the cuttings from bearing ti’ees, as often there is too 
much left to chance in the selection of grafting-wood, with the result that 
grafted trees do not appear as good as the parent. Young wood of the 
previous season^s growth should be selected, alx)Ut the size of an ordinaiy 
l(jad pencil. The scions should be kept thoroughly dormant. 

Fumigation. 

A good deal of fumigation work is btdng (‘arrie<l out for the control of 
scale on citrus trees. A successful fruit-grower in the Kurrajong district 
states that he prefers winter fumigacion ; lie then uses No. 2 Table witli, he 
claims, the very best results. He says lie can proceed with the work in the 
day time and can then ojierate more e>asily than at night, and with no more 
likelihood of damaging the trees. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of some very fine navid oranges from Mr. 
Martin, orchardist, of Martin’s Creek. 


“Testing Milk and Cream.” 

The demand for a handy and accurate iiH*ans of ascertaining the quantity of 
commercial butter from any weight of cream, testing anything from 20 to 
60 per cent., has justified the issue of the third edition of Mr. M. A. 
O’Callaghan’s Cream Chart. Although 6,000 copies were issued in sheet- 
form with the Agricultural Gazette^ the first (»dition in book form was sold 
out a couple of months after its issue. A second edition was put in hand 
after orders had been received for abfiut 3,000 copies, and this was soon 
exhausted. 

The third edition was well applied for prior to publication, and there is 
every evidence that it will be distributed as rapidly as its predecessors. 

Copies are available at the Government Printing Office. Price, Is. ; per 
post, Is. Id, 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 
at State Farms^ or for lease* 


BvMd. 

Name of Bull. 

Sire. 

Dun. 

Statbned at-> 

Bnga((cd 

Shorthorn 

Imperialist 

Florio 

Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 

Berry Farm 

• 

>• 

The Irishman 
(imp.) 

Tipperary Bull 

Colleen Bawn 
(imp.) 

lie rry Farm 

t 

Jersey 

Grenadin (imp.) 

Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s Orna> 
tion (imp.). 

Yanco Farm 

a 

fi 

Trafalgar 

Best Man 

Rum Omelette 

CowraFarm 


M 

K aid of Khartoum 

Sir Jack 

Egyx^tian Belle 

H. A. College ... 

• 

• f 

Leda’s Kotford 
Pride. 

Dinahs Lad ... 

Leda s Angel.. 

Wagga Farm 


(Jiiernsey 

The King’s Mirror 

Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Kyogle 

4 July, ’14^ 

11 

Star Prince 

Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Casino 

210ot., '14 l 

»» 

Sky Pilot 

Prince Sou via ... 

Parson’s Red 
Rose (imp.). 

Maclean 

11 Jan., ;’14. 

II ... 

Godolphin 

Moses (imp.) 

Golden Hero ot 
the Vauxbelets 
(1929) 

Rosetta (6509) 

Invertll 

6 Oct., '14. 

II ... 

Hayes’ Fido 

(imp.). 

Hayes’ Coron- 
ation 3rd. 

Hayes’ Fi-Fi 
2nd. 

Wollongbar Farm 

• 

It 

Claudius (imp.) 

Golden Star II. . 

Claudia’s 

Pride (imp.). 

Murwillumbah ... 

31 Dec., ’U. 

II 

1 George III 

King of the 
; Roses 

Calm 2nd ... 

Mullumbimby ... 

; 31 Mar*, '15. 

i 

» 

The Peacemaker 

Calm Prince ... 

1 Rose Petersen 

Wollongbar 

I « 

•1 

King of the Roses Hayes’ King .. . 

1 Rosey 8th 

1 (imp.). 

Pambula 

; 20 Dec., T4^ 

II 

Lauderlad 

Laura’s Boy ... 

1 Souvenir of 

1 Wollongbar 

Casino 

1 3Sopt.*l4. 

II 

Belfast 

King of the 

Roses 

Flaxy 2nd ... 

Tyalgum ... 

— - Nov,, ’14. 

II 

Royal Preel ... 

Itohen Royal ... 

H^es’ Lily du 
Preel (imp.). 

Tyalgum 

30 Nov., ’14.. 

It 

Alexander the 
Great. 

Claudius (imp.) 

Alexandrina 
of Richmond. 

Frederickton 

- Sept., 14. 

II 

j 

Duke of Orleans 

Godolphin 
Arthur (1664) 

Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp. ) 

Paterson- Vacy .. 

9 Sept.,, 14%. 

Ayrshire 

Dan of the Rosea 

Daniel of Auoh- 
enbrainfimp.). 

Ripple Rose... 

Grafton Farm ... 

•. 

ft ••• 

Wyllieland 
Bright Lad (imp.) 

Wyllieland 
Gleniffer (7229) 

Wyllieland 

Sangie 

Glen Innes Farm.. 


M ...j 

i 

Isabel’s Majestic 

Majestic of Oak> 
bank. 

1 'Isabel of Glen> 
eira. 

Grafton Farm ... 

a- 

Kerry 

Rising Sun 

Bratha’iBoy ... 

Dawn 

Bathurst Farm ... 

• 


^Available for aervioe only at the Farm where Btationed. f Available for leaae or for service at the I^rm wheie statloBed-. 


£ 
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D*iparttnetU of Agriovliurt^ 

Sydnoy, 2nd July, 1914 

BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BERET EXPERIMENT FARM. 

HOLSTEIN* — Colontl N^tonstoiii (35o) ; date of birth* 2()th April, 1912; colour, black aud 
white; sire, Neitenstein, by Hollander; dam, Marjorie, by Chairman; g d Mar- 
garetha (imp.), 10,439; dam of sire, Dutch Oven by President. Price, £15* 

Milk yields of dams : — Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Marjorie 5,030 ... 224 

Margaretha (imp.) 10,990 ... 407 

Dutch Oven 8,671 3’6 365 

4B1SH SHORTHORN. — Irish Boy (577) : date of birth, 9th April, 1912 ; colour, ricli roan ; 
sire, Limerick’s Lad (imp.) ; dam, Colleen Bawn (imp,). Price, 42 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Fat per cent HutU'r lb 

Colleen Bawn 6,937 3‘8 309 

^GOERNSETS.-~Moiintain Prince (593) : date of birth, 12th January, 1913 ; colour, lemon aud 
white ; sire, Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica 8th (imp.). Price, 80 guineas. 

Rohais’ Lad (601) : date of birth, 18th March, 1913 ; colour, lemon aud white ; sire. 
Calm Prince ; dam, Rohais’ Lassie (imp.). Price, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Rohais’ f^assie 5,537 5*1 333 

Othello (605) : date of birth, 4th Aprd, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, I'remg- 
waiuton Village Favourite (imp.) ; dam, Desdemona 8th (imp.). Price, guineas. 
Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Fat ixjr cent. Butter lb. 

Desdemona 8th (imp.) 6,721 4*3 340 

JlERSEYS. — Golden Fox (586) : date of birth, 7th December, 1912 ; colour, whole fawn ; sire, 
Xmas Fox (imp.) ; dam, (ioldeu Omelette, by Sir Jack ; g d Rum Omelette 2ud, 
by Golden Lord ; dam of sire, Malvoisie (vol. xx, p. 369), by Gay Boy, 7510. 
Price, 15 guineas. 

Milk yield of dams : — Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Golden Omelette 3,064 5 6 202(iu 28 weeks) 

Rum Omelette 2nd 5,667 4 4 361 

Dancing Fox (662): date of birth, 1st June, 1912; colour, whole fawn; .sire, Xmas 
Fox (imp.) ; dam, Lady Gay, by Sir Jack ; g d, Rum Omelette II, by Golden 
Lortl ; g g d, Rum Omelette (imp.). Price, 15 guineas. 


AT HAWKESBintT AORICULTVRAI COUEGE. 

AYRSHIRE.— The Corsair (483) : date of birth, 6th May, 1911 ; colour, red and white; sire, 
Byron, by Auchenbrain Spicy JiMsk (imp.) ; dam. Ripple Rose, by Prince Emerald 
(imp.) ; g d. Rose Berry, by Misehief Maker of Barcheskie (imp.), 3892 ; dam ot 
sire, Julia, by Peacemaker. Price, 15 guineas* 

Milk yields of dams Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Ripple Rose 7,669 3*9 351 

Rose Berry 5,799 4 1 280 
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BULLS FOR SALE — continued. 


AT WOLLONGBAB EXPERIMEKT FABM. 

CfUERNSEYS. — Sweetheart’s Fldo (398) ; date of birth, Stii March, 1913 ; colour, dark orange, 
little white ; sire, Hayes’ Fido (imp.) ; dam, Sweetheart, by The Admiral ; g d, 
Souvenir of Wollongbar, by Vivid’s Prince; g g d, Souvenir (imp.). Price, 

30 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Butter lb. 

Sweetheart 4,962 255 

Game Boy (407) : date of birth, 27th July, 1913 ; colour, fawii and white ; sire, 
Beaucaire’s Baby ; dam, Dido, by Royal Preel ; g d, Miss Clatford (imp.), by 
Clatford Hope 2ad (1814 E.S.H.B.)*; g g d, CUtford Hopeful (imp.) (681 L 
K.8. H.B.). Price, 25 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Butter lb. 

Dido 5,000 262 

GP]ORGE VALDER, Under Seci-etary, and 

Director of Agriculture. 


STALLION PARADES. 


Date. 

Monday, 13 July 

Place. 

... Kenipsey 


Time. 

10 a.m. 

Tue.sday, 14 


... Cumnock 


11 a.m. 

Wednesday, 15 

>» • • 

. . Port Macquano 


10 a.]n. 

„ 15 

Thursday, 16 

,, ... 

... Junee 


10*30 a.m, 


... Molong 


10 a.m. 

„ 10 

,, ... 

... Wauchope 


Noon. 

„ 16 

^Saturday, 18 


... Cootamuudra ... 


10*30 a.m. 

,, .. . 

Lockhart 


10 a.m. 

,, 18 

Monday, 20 

M • • 

... Taree 

... 

Noon. 


... Forbes 


11 a.m. 

M 20 

Tuesday, 21 

,, ... 

. . . Nabiac 


11 a.m. 

,, .. . 

... Parkes 


ll a.m. 

„ 21 
IVednesday, 22 

,, 

... Winghum 


11 a.m. 

U 

... Cudal 


11 a.m. 

1 1 

,, 

... Gloucester 


10 a.m. 

Thursday, 23 

,, 

... Manildra 


11 a.m. 

„ -JS 

, , 

... Dungog 


11 a.m. 

Monday, 27 

ft 

... Henty 


10*30 a.m. 

Wednesday, 29 

,, 

Wagga 


9*30 a.m. 

Monday, 3 August ... 

.. Condobolin 


2*30 p.in. 

Tuesday, 4 

If 

... Bogan Gate ... 


3*30 p.iii. 

Wednesday, 5 

II 

... Trundle 


10 a.m. 

Thursday, 6 

If 

... Orange 


10 a.m. 

Wednesday, 12 

,, 

... Temora 


10 a.m. 

Thursday, 13 

If 

... Baniiedman ... 


2*30 p.m. 

Friday, 14 

II 

... Wyalong 


11 30 a.m. 

Monday, 17 

II 

... Ardlethan 


3 p.m. 

Tuesday, 18 

II 

... Richmond 


11 a.m. 

Wednesday, 19 

,, 

... Dural 


11 a.m. 

Thursday, 20 

If ••• 

... Penrith 


11 a.m. 

Friday, 21 

II 

... Luddenham ... 


Noon. 

Monday, 24 

»> ... 

... Dubbo 


10 a.m. 

Tuesday, 25 

,, 

.... Raymond Terrace 


Noon. 

„ 25 

If ••• 

... 'Gilgandra 


2 p.m. 

Wednesday, 26 

>1 

... Gulargambone... 

... 

2 p.m. 

Thursday, 27 

11 ••• 

... Coouamble 


2*30 p.m. 

„ 27 

11 ••• 

... Muswellbrook... 


3 p.m. 

Friday, 28 

II ••• 

... Denman 


10 a.m. 

Saturday, 29 

If 

... Scone 

... 

9*30 a.m. 
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AGEICULTTTRAL SOCIETIES* SHOWS. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 21st of the month previous to issue« 
Alteradon of dates should be notified at once. 

Society. 1914. Secretary. Date. 

Wentworth P., A., and I. Society W. B. Crang ... July 16 

Deniliquin P. and A. Society L. Harrison ... „ 16, IT 

Royal Agricultural Society Horse Show H. M. Soraer ... Aug. 1-7 

Narandera P. and A. Association ... W. T. Lynch ... ,, 4, 5 

Corowa P., A., and H, Society John D. Fraser ... ,, 18, 19 

Forbes P., A., and H. Association S. H. Bates ... ,, 18, 19 

Coolamon A. and P. Association E. Owen ... ... ,, 18, 19 

Murrumbidgee P. and A. Association (Wagga Wagga) A. F. I). White ... ,, 26, 26, 27 

Parkes P., A., and H. Association G. W. Seaton 26, 27 

Wellington P., A., and H. Society ... ... ... A. E. Rotton ... Sept. 1, 2 

Grenfell P., A., andH. Association G. Cousins ... ,, 1, 2 

Anah Park P., A., H., and I. Association J. N. Taylor ... ,, 1,2 

Gunnedah P., A., and H. Association M. C. Tweedie ... ,, 1,2, 3* 

Manildra P. and A. Association A. Anderson ... „ 2 

Gcrmanton P., A., and H. Society Jas. S. Stewart ... ,, 2, 3 

Albury and Border P., A., and H. Society W. I. Johnson ... ,, 8, 9, 10* 

Young P. and A. Association T. A. Tester 8, 9, 10> 

Ganmain A. and P. Association ... J. F. Ash wood ... ,, 16, 16 

Cootamundra A., P., H., and I. Association T. Williams ... „ 15, 16 

Cowrap., A., and H. Association E. W. Warren ... ,, 16, 17 

Murrumburrah P., A., and I. Association J. A. Foley ... „ 22, 23 

Temora P., A., H., and I. Association ... .. J. Clark ,, 22, 23, 24 

Riverina P. and A. Society (Jerilderie) J. Kennedy ... ,, 23 

Canowindra P., A., and H. Association G. Newman ... „ 23, 24 

Millthorpe A., H., and P. Association C. J. E. Hawken... ,, 29, 30 

Yass P. and A. Association W. Thomson ... ,, 33, Oct. 1' 

Hay P. and A. Association G. S. Camden ... Oot. 6, 7 

Hillston P. and A. Society S. J. Gordon ... ,, 14 

Tweed River Agricultural Society A. E. Budd ... Nov. 11, 12 

Lismore A. and I. Society T. M. Hewitt ... „ 25, 26, 2r 


1915. 

Albion Park A., H., and I. Association M. A. Brown ... Jan. 20, 21 

Kiama A. Association ... G. A. Somerville... „ 26,27 

Wollongong A., H., and I. Association W. J. Cochrane ... ,, 28,29, 30^ 

Berry A, Association S. G. Banfield ... Feb. 4, 6 

Shoalhaven A. and H. Association H. Rauch ,, 10, 11 

Newcastle A., H., and 1. Association E. J. Dann ... ,, 10, 11, 12,. 

13. 

Dapto A. and H. Society J. H, Lindsay ... ,, 23, 24 

Guyra P., A., and H. Association P. N. Stevenson ... ,, 23,24, 2& 

Uralla A. Association H. W. Vincent ... Mar. 2, 8, 4 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society F. W. Hoskin ... „ 2, 3, 4 

Camden A., H., and 1. Society A. Thompson .. ,, 3, 4, 5 

Glen Innes & Central New England P. A A. Assoc’n ... G. A. Priest ... ,, 9, 10, Ih 

Coramba District P., A., and H. Society H. E. Hindmarsh ,, 10, 11 

Tumbarumba and Upper Murray P. and A. Society... E. W. Figures ... „ 10, 11, 12 

InverellP. and A, Association J. Mcllveen ... „ 17, 18, 19» 

Goulburn A., P., and H. Society G G. Harris ... „ 18, 19, 20* 

Quirindi P., A., and H. Association ... ... H. H. Rourke ... „ 23,24 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association R. C. Sawkins ... ,, 24, 25, 26: 

Crookwell A., P., andH. Society J. H. Huxley ... „ 26, 26 

Dungog A. and H. Association C. E. Prout ... April 28, 29 


Printed and published by WILLIAU APPLEGATE OULLIOK, of Sydney, Oovemment Printer and 
Publisher of the State of Kew Sooth Wales, at PhiUip-street, Svdney. 
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Sheep and Wool for Farmers* 

CROSS-BREEDING EXPERIMENTS FOB 1910-11-11.13. 

The Wool and Mutton Type. 

[Continued from page 9.] 

J. WRKNFORD MATHEWS. 

Wagga Experiment Farm Besults— Body Weights. 

It will now be interesting to learn how far these results are borne out irr 
comparison wdth the body and fleece weights. The former will be taken first, 
an<l in this respect the crosses will be contrasted at tlie different ages. 

In reviewing these returns the outstanding difference is again shown 
between what constituted a good and a bad year, respectively. Wluu(‘as in 
1911 (during which year fair average conditions prevailed) the body w’cight 
for all Long- wool crosses was 111 lb., these in 1912 (at the same age) weighed 
only 68 lb. 14 oz. on the avtu'age. The extent to which a sheep will 
de»teriorate under adverse comlitions is again shown on comparing the weights 
of the lambs dropped in 1911 with the records of the same animals taken 
again in 1912. In the former year, wdien the lambs were 5 months old, the 
weight averagwl 09 lb. 9 oz., whereas for 1912 a weight of only 68 lb. 9 oz. 
was i*ecorded. In noting bow the various crosses fared under these circum- 
stances, as the figures indicate, the lass of weight recorded was for both the 
LiM and 1*2^^ combinations. The L3M crosses, however, showed a slight 
gain. Consistent results are again shown in the returns, which are giv^eii for 
the seventeen and twenty-nine months (two and four tooth stages). Whfueas 
in 1911 the body weights for the L^M, L2M, and L3M at the two- tooth 
(seventeen months) stage wrere 115, 104, and 114 lb. respectiv'^ely, the saints 
crosses at the following shearing weighed only 112, 99, and 113 lb., 
respectively. 

Amongst the ewes for the same crosses, and for corresponding years, the 
older sheep were lighter, but due allowance must be made, as the greater 
number at this latter age reared lambs. Beyond recording particulars 
respecting their body and fleece, it is not the intemtion at this stage to enter 
into a discussion regarding the merits of the ewes representative of these 
crossea That phase of the question can best be dealt with when aummarising 
the results from the standpoint of the most suitable cross for export as lambs. 

Reviewing the body weights, little difference is shown between the LjM 
and LgM crosses, taken at all ages. Consistently lower averages, however, 
have been recorded for the L^M crosses. Contrasting the averages collec- 
tively, and for each cross for the full period (exclusive of the lambs), it is 
, singular that the L^M and L^M crosses are practically level with a body 
A 
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weight of 118 lb. Similarly, the L^M crosses furnish a body weight of 
108 lb. However, considerable differences occur when the ages are averaged 
separately. Divided accordingly, the L3M crosses show an increase at every 
stage, except that at 2 years 5 months. 

The following table shows the combined averages, also the relative position 
of tlie idifferent crosses at their various ag(^s. Further, there is indicatc^d the 
increase in weight from one year to another, lambs being included. 


Aj^e. 

Crews 

No. 

BodyWeljfht, 

NnnilMjr of 
year’s records. 




lb. 

oz. 


Four to five months 

LiM 

16 

63 

3 

Four 


L,M 

52 

60 

3 


One year four months 

bsM 

47 

64 

4 


LiM 

15 

91 

6 

three 

„ 


21 

90 

2 


11 ... ... 

Two years four months 

ff •«< 

L3M 

22 

99 11 

** 

L,M 

14 

123 

0 

tW'O 

UM 

13 

111 

0 

ff 

••• 

L3M 

1.3 

121 

0 

** 

Three years five months 

LjM 

4 

161 

8 

one 

,, ... 

L^M 

3 

140 

0 

t* 

,, ... i.. 

]^M 

3 

168 

0 

ft 


As no wethers at the age of five months v\ ere available in 1912 for the L,M 
crosses, the three ewes which constituted the drop have been substituted. 

The following summary gives the increase in body weight from year to 
year 


Cross. 

j 

From 4 monthfl i 
1 jear 4 months. | 

1 

From 1 } ear 4 
months to 2 3 ears 

1 4 months. 

1 

From 2 ears 4 

1 months to 3 ^>ear 8 

1 r< mouths. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

L,M 

28 

30 

34 

D,M 

.32 

21 

22 

L,M 

37 

29 

47 


As already indicated, these results cover good and bad years. In con- 
trasting them, the most notable exception is shown in the increase recorded 
for the IjjiM crosses, especially between the 2 years 4 months and the 
3 years 5 months stages. For the latt(*r, however, the averages include 
only three sheep ; therefore, before final conclusions are drawm, it would be 
well to see whether this condition be confirmed during succeeding years. 
The result, nevertheless, is not alone in consistency, as a comparison of similar 
crosses with the ewes will show, though contrary to expec^tations, a pro- 
portionately greater increase, both in body and fleece, was exhibited for these 
during this stage than during any other pei*iod. 

The Fleece Weights, 

Finally, we come to the wool value, and before computing the returns this 
is reviewed separately. As in the body weights, considerable differences dis- 
tinguish between the crosses at the various ages. The most notable diiferenc is 
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again illustrated between a fair average and a lean year. At one age alone, 
namely, 17 months, a difference of 5 lb. 5 oz. on the average is shown 
between 1911 and 1912 for the Long- wool crosses combined. Again, a com- 
parison of the same sheep, but at a year older, will show the extent to which 
tlujy actually lost weight during the latter year. In 1911, the average fleece 
weight for all LM crosses (wethers) was 13 lb. 1 oz., whereas, though a year 
older, only 9 lb. 11 oz. was recorded in 1912. Calculated for all ages, as was 
done in connection with the body weights, the following represents the 
combined averages : — 


Cross. 



Weight of Fleece. 

LiM 

1 ... 

• •• 

... 12 1b. 3 oz. 

L.>M 

... 

• • • 

... 11 ,, 2 „ 

LaM 

... 

... 

... 11 „ 3 „ 


Separated according to age and worked out for the full term, the following 
are the results. Included, also, are the fleece weights of the lambs : — 

Table showing Fleece Weights at various ages. 


j 

Ajfe. 1 

No. of 
Years’ 
Record. 1 

j 

! L,M. I 

Fleece Wei^rhts. 

L 2 M. i 



3 re. months.! 


lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz. t 

lb. 

oz. 

0 

6 

.3 

! 2 

13 

2 

i 

2 

9 

1 

4 

3 

11 

8 

10 

1 

10 

2 

‘2 4 

2 

11 

2 

1 11 

3 

! 11 

3 

3 

5 

1 

i 

14 

15 

14 

2 

i 

0 


It should be noted that th(‘ sheep were all blade shorn. 

Reviewing the results collectively, and comparing one year with another, 
it will at once be seen that the LjM crosses are constantly in advance of the 
others in respect of fleece weight. However, before the wool value of any of 
the crosses can be determined, there are other conditions which must 
necessarily be taken into account. Referred to here is the “qualit}^ of the 
wool. Whilst frequently used in the general sense of description, th.e term 
here implies a limited and definite meaning, signifying the coarseness or fine- 
ness of the wool. Though the fleeces of the LiM crosses were heavier, yet, 
while exhibiting certain variations, that wool was coarser in quality than that 
of either the LoM or L;jM. But the value of wool is not alone determined by 
quality. There is another agent whoso presence in wool must be fully taken 
into account before value can be arrived at, and with which quality is closely 
allied ; this is “ condition ” ; meaning the loss of weight or the shrinkage 
incurred during the process of cleansing. All wools of cross-breds, or, for 
that matter, wools of any other breeds, do not lose a like amount of condition. 
Although condition in the main is regulated by quality, or, in other words, 
the finer the wool the more condition it contains, yet, under varying circum- 
stances and seasonal conditions, wool of like quality may vary in condition. 
In order to obtain data in this relationship, the fleeces of the different 
crosses have each year been classified into order of group and quality. 
Representative samples have then been taken and subjected to laboratory 
test, and their yielding value ascertained. 
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A spedal table has been prepared embodying these particulars, and i> 
given hereunder ; — 

Table *fihowing the Claesification, Clean Scoured Yield, the Batimated and 
Test Value of tlie Wool produced by the difierent crosses 

"T* 1 Value. 

ftftv No. of <^alitv. Clean Yield. ; 

^*^®*®* I Fleeces, j Count «*Top ” Oieafly. 


year 5 months. Year 1911. 
..J, Swes & Wotherel 6 I 


per cent. 
62 
66 

59 
65 
58 

60 


1 year 4 months, and i 
..,1 Kwes & Wethers 


years 5 nionths. 


Year 1912. 
61 i 2U 


Ages- 

L]M 


Ages 

LoM 


-2 years 4 monthS; 
..,1 Ewes 


.1 Ewes 


and 3 years 5 months. Year 1913. 


29 nionths 


6 

56’ft i 

61 i 

23 , 

8 

SO's 1 

64 1 

21 

...1 15 

46’b 

66 1 

17 

5 

44’b 1 

69 1 

16 

^ears 4 months, and 3 years 4 months. 

. f 7 1 

.'iH’s 

57 

26 


11 

56*8 

58 ' 

23 


34 


64 i 

21 


3 

46*s 

66 

17 


5 

58’8 

57 

26 


23 

56*8 

64 

23 


37 

50*8 

67 

21 


13 

46's 

70 

17 

Wethers. 



... 

3 

56’s 

58 

23 


6 

4G’s 

66 

17 


2 

46’s 

68 . 

17 


2 

44’s 

75 

16 


4 

56^8 

46 

23 


4 

50*8 

56 

21 


4 

56*8 

49 

28 

... 

4 

46*8 

64 

17 


1 

50*8 

60 

21 


1 

46*8 

64 

17 


4 

50*8 

61 

21 


8 

46*8 

67 

17 


1 

58*8 

54 

26 


5 

50*8 

58 

28 


1 

50*8 

68 

21 


2 

46*8 

88 

17 


8 

ao’B 

68 

21 
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Border Leleester-Merino crosses. 8 years. 

Crohs-ukkus at Wagoa Experiment Farm. 
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H^e valuataonshare given are bftsed on the current rates for tops ” ruling 
for the years mentioned on the Bradford (Home) market. The prices given 
for the greasy value indicate what the wool would have realised if sold on 
the Australian market, covering all expenses, and the top prepared in Brad- 
ford, (For those not familiar with the term “ top/^ reference should be 
made to page 53 of tlie Bulietm, '‘Sheep and Wool for Farmers.”) 

Concerning the values, those for 1911 were estimated (the kind services of 
a well-known buyer operating on behalf of Home manufacturers being availed 
of for the purpose) ; while those for 1912 and 1913, respcjctively, in each 
case represent percentage yields as the result of an exhaustive series of tests 
conducted* All samples were taken from the major portions of the fleece, 
no low skirtings or locks being included. As, however, these latter represent 
but a small proportion, they do not a 6 Pect the value to any very material 
extent. As set out, therefore, the flgurea will servo for all comparative 
purposes. 

The Yielding Value of the Wool. 

It may be instructive to note that condition is not always consistent with 
quality, although, as a rule, the coarse** the "wool the higher its yielding value, 
and vice versd. Taking similar qualities, and for corresponding years, it will 
be seen that the tendency is for the L 3 M crosses to produce on the average a 
higher yielding wool than either of the other two. This, as the returns show, 
is apparent more in relation to the L^M than the LiM crosses. 

Exclusive of the year for which the yields were estimated only, the follow- 
ing computation shows the average clean yield of wool in respect of the 
qualities named, as well as the crosses by wdiich they were produced : — 


Crofm. 

Count. 

No. 

Averaire 

Yiolu, 

Cross. 

Count. 

No. 

i Avcra*re 
j Yiold. 

Cross. 

Count. 



No. 

Aven^re 

Yield. 

L,M 



per cent.| 




'per cent. 




per cent. 

58*8 

... 

L,M 

58*8 

I 18 

623 

LgM 

68*8 

1 20 

52-6 


56*8 

8 


1 

66*8 

1 34 

53 

56*8 

' 54 * 

59 


60’8 

21 

62 


60*s 

54 

61*3 


50*8 

‘ 67 

! 62-1 


46*8 

60 

67 

i 

46*1 

16 

65 


46*8 


i 67-7 


44*8 

16 

70 

1 

i 



j 


[ 

i 1 

i 1 

! 

i 


Va;riation in the Quality of the Wool. 

It is also of value to see to what extent quality is variable in tbe crosses, 
and the above summary serves as a means of comparison in this connection. 
Taking the records of the classifleation, it is shown that the L^M crosses are 
on the whole coarser in fi^eece tlian either of tiie other strains, though 
exhibiting consistent variations. Among these latter it will be noticed that 
the majority are of and above the 50’s standard, whereas in the former this 
count” forms the divisional line, sepai^ating the liner from the coarser 
grades. Although only what might have been expected from an intimate 
knowledge of the wool peculiar to and produced by parent stock, yet the 
variation appaimt is not in agreement with what is representative of them* 
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For example, as the charts which are shown in chapter V of the Bulletin 
referred to illustrate, the standard quality or count given for the Leicester ia 
included in the range of 40^8, and, allowing for slight typical variations, a 
44’s and 46’s in the case of the Border Ltucester. Therefore, comparing 
these with the quality of wool prinluced hy the progenies, and taking the 
number represented proportionately, it would appear that the disposition of 
the Leicester is to be productive of a finer wool than that produced relatively 
by the other breeds. If throwing true to type the half-bred LgM combina- 
tion would be represented by a wool of a 50^s class, provided, of course, 
that a 60’s Merino had been employed. In this connection, however, out of 
a possible 122 fleeces, while 54 were of that count, included were 52 which 
were finer, and 16 which were coarser. Similarly, while the half-bred L3M 
ranks in the region of a 56^s quality, out of a total of 162 fleeces, 67 were 
of the 5()’s order, 54 of the 56’s (the half breed), 20 of the 58*8, indicating 
the number throwing to the Merino, and leaving a balance of 21 in which 
the sire predominated. 

Again, as a further example of the inequality of the parent stock with 
regard to wool as represented in the cross, we have in the LiM crosses (in 
which case the half-bred stands at 46^8), 2U above and 16 below the mean, 
out of a total of 95, further illustrating the predominance of the Merino. 

Commenting further on the wool production of these three breeds, it was 
noted that, proportionate to (juality, the length of that of the L3M crosses 
was superior to that produced in similar grades by the other breeds. Evidence 
of this is afforded not only from actual observation, but also from a compari- 
son of the clean yield results as shown in the table. When handled it was 
appreciably softer, and although no distinction was made of this in setting 
the valuations, nevertheless, from a manufacturing standpoint, it was 
undoubtedly the more valuable. 

Taken collectively, the following show^s the average price per pound set on 
the wool of theses different breeds. The ewes have in this instance been 
included : — 


Cross. 

No of 

Averaflro Prico 

Fleeces. 

per pound. 



d. 

L,M 

in 

9*40 

LoM 

146 

i 9-42 

L 3 M 

191 

10*22 


The Aggregate Value of Wool and Mutton. 

What appears the most difficult of all is the computing of the aggregate 
value of both wool and mutton. This is not so difficult to arrive at in the 
case of the wool as it is to arrive at, with anything like an accurate value, in 
respect of the mutton. The wool is marketable from year to year, whereas 
tho sheep are retained on the farm. Valuations which have been obtained 
in former connections may serve as a guide in setting out these returns. The 
carcases exhibited and valued on a basis of export requirements, at the Sheep 
Show, particulars of which have already been published, and allowing for 
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current fluctuations in value, discriminate between ages and weights in the 
following order : — 

Sheep weighing from 90 to 100 lb., carrying a nine months’ fleece, and 
dre^ssing from 50 to 60 lb., 2Jd. to 2id. per lb. 

Sheep weighing from 100 to 190 lb., carrying a nine months’ fleece, and 
dressing from 60 to 1001b., IJd. to 2Jd. per lb. 

Thus a slu^ep when in full fleece will dress about half its live weight. A fairly 
correct estimate of mutton value may therefore be arrived at by taking the 
averages which have been given for the body weights, adding thereto the. 
average weight of fleece, and halving the total. For illustration, take the 
combined averages given for the L,M crosses at say the year and five months’ 
stage ; the weights here are 91 lb. 6 oz. and 11 lb. 8 oz., respectivel}^ Added 
together, these give a total of 102 lb. 14 oz., which, on being halvc^d, shows 
a dressed weight 51 lb. 7 oz., which is as near to the correct weight as can 
possibly be obtained. 


Table setting out the Aggregate Value of the different crosses, and at 
different ages, for Wool and Mutton. 




Body. 


Fleece. 


Crom. 

No. 

1 

Weight. I Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Aggrcjrate 

Value. 



Live. j Dressed, j i»er Ih. 

Total. 

per lb. , Total. 



Age, 1 year 


L,M 

15 i 

L.,M 

10 : 


22 ! 

Age, 2 years 

LiM 

14 

LaM 

13 

LjM 

13 

Age, 3 years 

L,M 

4 

LaM 

3 

L,M 

3 


months. 


lb. oz. 

lb. 

oz. 

91 6 

51 

7 

90 2 

’ 50 

1 

99 11 

1 55 

3 

4 months. 


123 0 

67 

6 

111 0 

61 

1 

121 0 ! 

66 

1 

5 months. 


161 8 1 

88 

3 

140 5 

77 

3 

168 10 

91 

8 


Wethers, 

d. 1 

8. d. 1 

2i i 

10 10 ! 

24 i 

1 10 5 

24 

1 11 6 : 

2i 

11 llj 

2* 

10 9i 

24 

11 8 

IS : 

1 13 9 

14 

I 12 0 

li 

1 14 3 


Age, 1 year 4 months. 


LiM 

37 

t^M 

64 

L3M 

78 


83 5 j 47 fl f 

81 0 i 45 2 ; 

91 6 j 50 6 i 


Ewes. 


2i 


9 10 
9 4} 
10 6 


Age, 2 years 4 months. 


L,M 

LjM 

LsM 


32 1 

75 14 i 

42 

9 

24 1 

35 ! 

81 4 

45 

4 

24 

fiO 1 

82 6 1 

45 

8 

24 1 


7 6 i 

8 0 i 
8 1 i 


Age, 3 years 5 months. 


L,M 

LaM 

X3M 



16 

105 3 1 

58 1 

2 1 

9 S 

..J 

10 

1 100 8 

55 9 

2 ' 

9 3 


25 

117 8 ' 

64 11 

2 

10 94 


lb. 

oz. 

d. ' 

s. 

d. 

8 . 

( 1 . 

11 

8 


9 

0 

19 

10 

10 

1 

9 

7 

Gi 

17 

Hi 

10 

12 

n 

8 

5 

19 

11 

11 

n\ 

10 

9 

9i 

20 

9 

11 

3 

9i 

7 

H 

18 


11 

3 1 

10 

9 

4 

! 21 

0 

14 

15 i 

9 

11 

n 

24 

Hi 

14 

2 i 

9 

10 


2*2 

7i 

14 

9 ! 

lOi. 

12 

3i 

26 

Ci 

11 

8 

H 

8 

10 


8 

9 

4 

9 

■ 7 

0 

1 16 

H 

9 

6 

9^ 

1 7 

4i 

17 

lOi 

9 

4 

10 

7 

8J 

15 

2i 

9 

5 1 

lOi 

8 

If 

16 

If 

8 

10 J 

11 

7 

11 . 

16 

0 

11 

0 : 

10 

[ 9 

3 

18 

11 

10 

10 : 

lOi 

1 9 

4J 

18 

7i 

11 

14 

1 

|10 

1 

20 

lOi 
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‘"The Nature of Drought.” 

Under this title an interesting bulletin has been written by V. G. Hotmistrov, 
Director of the Odessa Experiment Field, bastjd upon investigations he has 
been conducting during the past ninek^en years. 

He quotes, as the most detailed account of drought and the means of 
contending against it, what was stated by A. Shishkin at)out forty years ago,, 
and it is of interest to note how this authority anticipated much that ia 
current practice in crop production in areas of low rainfall to*day. 

If one were asked to summarise the methods by which dry farming can be 
profitably carried on in Australia, the following would •certainly find a 
place : — 

1. Fallowing with a view to conservation of moisture. 

52. Shallow cultivation of the fallow to keep down weeds. 

3. Selection of suitable varieties of seed. 

4. The growth of a rotation crop wherever possible, to be ploughed in to increase 

the humus content of the soil. 

Many Australian farmers arc putting those principles into pracitii’C now, 
and are of opinion that they are quite modern. A perusal of the means 
which this investigator suggested forty years ago as being of value in 
minimising the efiects of drought will sh(»\v how old many of thc‘ rpcomraem- 
dations are. 

The bulletin, though produced in Odessa, has been translated from the 
Russian and is printed in English. Allowance must be made for a certain 
inevitable obscurity of mc?aning due to the difficulties of translation. 

A, Shishkin brought down the means of contending against drought to 
the following points : — 

1. To establish, if possible, connection with the bed-water and tlie soil layer. 

2. Deep mellowing (the mellowing of the subsoil should be repeated approximately 

every five years) of the soil for the greater accumulation and better storage of 
water for the better development and deeper penetiation of the i^oots and for 
the attainment of firmer structures. 

3. The incorporation into the soil of a structure for regulating the penetration and 

evaporation of water. 

4. Increasing the quantity of humus in the soil to improve the relations between 

soil and water, and to obtain c.ore durability of structure. 

5. Manuring the soil with dung, artificial manure, and salts for the accumulation of 

humus in the soil lor lich and more complete development of roots, and for 
more productive expenditure of water. 

6. Seasonable tillage of fields for a larger accumulation of moisture in the soiL 

7. Constructing open ditches aiid using the mould-plough, instead of the ordinary 

subsoil plough, to catch running water more completely. 

8. Introducing ploughed fallow to accumulate more moisture in the soil. 

9. Using implements for spring tillage which do not turn over the upper layer. 

10. Karly promotion of spring sowing in order that plants should reap greater 

benefit from the moisture accumulated during winter, and give shade to the 
soil more quickly. 

11. A perfect system of sowing, and unremitting attention to plants during growth. 

12. Suitable selection of cultivated plants, species and seed, and a corresponding 

suitability of cultivation. 

13. Improving the productiveness of faUowed land ; and 

14. Looking out for land lowly situated where there is supply tif ground water for 

lucerne, esparcet (t.e. Sainfoin) and rhizocarps (certain aquatic plants). 
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Grasses at Hawkcsbury Agricultural 

College* 


E. BREAKWELL, B.A.. B.Sc., Agroslologibt. 

Although tlie soil at Hawkcsbury Agi‘ieultural College is not of a goml 
character, tliore are many grasses which stand the adverse conditions 
remarkably well. 

The principal of these are. : — 

Eragrosiis hptostachya, Stend (Paddock Love-grass) ... ) 

Eragrostis 

Andropogon intermedins, R.Br (Blue grass) 

Poa aiachnifera^ Terr. (Texas Blue grass) 

Poa 2^ratrnsi9, Linn. (Kentucky Blue gras-s).. 

Poa semperoirens , Linn. (Evergreen Wood Meadow grass) 

Poa compressa, Linn. (C.anada Blue grass) ... 

PoWinia Benth. (Sugar grass) ... 

Bromus inermis, Linn. (Awnless Broine grass) 

Bromus unioloides, H.B. et K. (Prairie grass) 

Bromus pumpfdlianus, Scribn. 

Chhris gayam, Kunth, (lihodos grass) 

Chloris Inirhata, 8w. (Australian Khoiie.s grass) 

Paspalum dilaiaiuyn, Pois. 

Paspalum virgatum., Linn 

Selaria nigrirostis, Durand and Sehinz 

Phalaris hulhosa ... 

Festuca elatior, Linn, (Tall Fe.s(me) ... 

Festum arunddyiacea, y'dl. 

Festuoa ovim, Linn. (Sheep s Fescue) 

Festuca duriuscula, Linn. (Hard Fescue) 

Eragrosiis leptostaohya (Paddock Lov<vgraH.s) is a native, and appears 
particularly adapted to soils of a light or sandy nature. It forms one of the 
principal constituents of the pastures of the Hawkesbury sandstone formation 
of the County of Cumberland, of the Permo-Carboniferous sandstones of the 
Maitland district, and of the IViassic sandstones of tlie Clarence River. 
Under cultivation the grass is doing well [at the , College. It is a heavy 
seeder, yielding a very small seed, which appears capable of easy germination. 
The grass commences its growth early in spring, and continues till well 
into May. 

Efogfostis curvula is one of the grasses recently introduced from America. 
There are two varieties, the true E, cmvula and E. cwvtda var. vaUda, 
This grass is particularly adapted for growing under adverse conditionsi such 
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as light soils and districts ^ith a small rainfall. The harsh nature of the' 
leavos, hosvever, n^nder them of limited value from a feeding point of view. 
At the College, Eragrostis curmla does not grow nearly so high as E, curmdu 
Tear, valida, J'he latter has a thick growth, about 3 feet high, and seeds 
heavily. 

Andropogon intennedim (Blue grass). — Tliis is a native grass which 
appears particulai’ly adapted to the soils of th(‘ College. ITiis is somewhat 
surprising, consideiing that its'native Jiabitat is on alluvdal formations on 
(uvek and riv(*r banks, or on moist black soils in gcuieral. The grass is a 
heavy seisler, but, so far, only a limiterl amount of success has been obtained 
by la 3 ung down to se(‘d. One hundred per cent, strike* has Ixsm obtairuHl from 
root planting at tin* College, From a fodder point of vuiw tlu* grass is all 
that can be* (l(*sirod, yielding a heavy succulent flag, which remains green 
from S(‘ptember to well into May. lb is very sensitive to frosts. At the 
(kdl<‘g(* tlie grass is often attacked by a fungus, wliicli Mr. E. Cliecl, of the 
Botanic Cardiuis, identifi(*s as belonging Uy the genus C\n*ebella. 

Pons . — The pi-iiicipal Poas at tb(‘ Collcg<‘ nn* Port arack)iifem (Texas Blue 
grass), Pon prataisls (Kentucky Hlu(* grass), Pon snu perrirem (Evergreen 
AVood Meadow grass), and Poa compressa, L. ((Canada Blue grass), 

Poa arachnifcra (Texas Blu(') is the most vigorous grower of the Poas, and 
aiipears vvell adapted to tin* light soils. It may nsidily be distiiiguisbed 
from the otbei* Poas in its broadtT and longer leaves, and in its vigorous 
spreading root system. Propagation by seed is an uiKiertain process, but it 
readily spreads if root planting is resorted to. 

Poa pratensis (Kentucky Blue grass). — The root system of this gras-s is 
also well adapted for quickly coveidng tla* ground. The creeping root-stocks 
in the surface soil grow so diuisely that a firm sod is produced. At the 
College the grass suffers very much in the summer, nor will it glow so 
vigorously at any time as 'fevas Blue or Evergresm Meadow^ grass. 

Poa sem pensive ns (Evergreen Meadow grass). This grass is r(*ally a variety 
of Poi veinomh^, and is called in Enghuid b\' the namt* of Hudson’s Bay or 
Evergreen Meadow grass. It is well named, for it remains beautifully 
grcc'n dining tlie heavi(‘st of frosts, and it grows fairly vigorously during tlrf 
cidder months of the year. Its texture is also liner than most of the other 
Poas. 

Poa cotnpressa ~ Although this grass protluces only a small quantity of 
foliagi* it is particularly valuable, inasmuch as it is very nutritive, and 
remains greiui during the greater part of the y(‘ar. Its vigour at the College 
shows its adaptability to poor soils ; and its capability of enduring a limited 
rainfall is showTi by its permanent character at tlu* Cowra Experiment Farm, 
The grass is a native of Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Cerinany, Freince, 
fc^witzorland, Italy, Russia, Greenland, Iceland, and the northern parts of 
America. It will grow at an elevation of 3,000 feet. 

Pollinia fulva (Sugar grass). — A native grass which grows well at the 
College, and has many virtues. Its Hag is very succulent, and it is par- 
ticularly drought-resistant. It will also stand a large amount of feeding off, 
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Fig. 6 . — Bromm ^tiertms (l)i 

„ vmoloid^it (2) ^ compared. 
,» pumpelftanuB ( 8 )) 



Fig* 9>tr^VMoris payana (RhiHtot gtais). 
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Ptg, idrgmum (1) and Pa4ip9lum dilaiutum (2) 
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lijis drought resistance is as great as, if not greater than, any other suc(‘ulent 
native grass. It has a brown flower spike, which prof luces scM^rl rather 
feebly. So far, the seed production of this grass has betui found to V)o 
somewhat disappointing, but sufficient data from otlier parts are not a\ ail able 
to say whether this disadvantage is general. 

The Brome grasses at the College are all introduced. Many, like Bronius 
skfiliSt B, rmixinmSy and B. mollis ^ are of a uselc^ss cdiaracter, and g!‘i>w as 
weeds ; hut others, like Bromus inernm, B, unloloida'i, and /?. pumpellianm, 
are very \ aluable. 

Bromm inermis (Awnless P»rome grass).- -Tliis is a native of Europe*, and a 
grass which has mot with gi’oat success in the Unit(*d States of America, At 
the Oolleg(* th(' s(*e<I gt'rminates readih', and grows suffichuitly sti'ong to 
combat the weed growt-h. It remains green the greater part of the year, and 
CTidures summer ooiiditions better than does Bromus uniuloldcs. It is rath<*r 
an unpr('possessing-]ookmg grass, with its leavt*s of a dirty dark green eolonr; 
but, in spite of this fact, it is ven-y nutritive, and stands stocking well, 

Bromus unioloidrs (Praiiio grass). — Ck very succuh'iit grass of a briglit 
green (*olour, wJiieh produeiss a large quantity (►f feed during the eooltu* 
months of tin* year. The grass grows wild all (^ver tho CVdlege aj’eas, and is 
1 ‘t'adily t‘ab*n by stock. Cnder cultivation it yields h('a\ily, but when 
st(K‘k(d it (iis«app(‘jirs rather suddenly — that is, when fed i>tf the grass i.s an 
annual in nature ; but if grown and cut for hay, tho new plants sj>ring from 
the old root stocks of the previous year, thus becoming pt*rfmnial in habit, 

Bromus 2>ump4lianus. — Tliis is one of the newer Brome grasses. 8ofar, it 
has made a very promising giowtli, and a])pears worthy of further trial. 

Chlorls gayaua (Khofles grass). — This grass has ainsidy been conimonttsl on 
by Mr. J. IT. Maid<*ii (Atjrivnftnral Gazette, vol. 17, p. 1200). Since the lutt(‘r 
date its cultivation has rapidly spread ; and for producing the* quickest 
growdh on the ligiit(*r soils, it app(*ars to have no etjual. At tin* C'ollege it 
seems to hold its own I'eadily enough with Coueli gi’ass. It seeds lit‘avily. A 
Tiotieeahh* f(‘atu re about tliis grass at the Ckdlege and at }>iae(*s elsewhere is 
the fact that although it pioduci's running root stocks the amount of Hag 
pr<jduc(*d f7*om the rooting nodes of such stocks is surprisingly small, and foi’ 
its flag the grass is mon* oi* less d(‘pcndent on the oiigiiml and ja-imary root. 

Chloris harhafa (Australian Rhodes grass). — A native grass, and just 
recently introduced at the (^ollege. As seen in the photograph, il does not 
prtxluce th(* saim* amount of growdh as do<*s Rhodes. This also liappens at 
Nyngaii l)emonst ration Kami. The seed-head (litters from tliat of Rho(l(*s, 
teing easily sliatiered and f)f a whit(* app('aranc(*. lh(‘ seeondaiT root 
fiystem, i.e,, th(' roots from the nodes of the hc/rizontal rout stocks, M*em to 
be mf»re feebly devclop{*d than that of Rhodes, and appc'ars to (k'pciiul on the 
original root for its flag even more than in the case* of Rlio(l(‘s. Kot much is 
yet known about its grazing possibilities nor about its di ought resistance*. 

Pasjxilum (Hla^afum . — Comment lias alniady be(*n made' on this grass 
(Agricultural Gazette, Yol. 10, p. 32). The conditions at the College an* not 
do adapted to it as elsewdiere. The photograph is iiitt'lided to show the 
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diflrert*nce between it and Paspalum virgatum. The latter has a more nprighc* 
tendency, is more woody, the leaves less succulent, and it posK(*sses a deeper 
root system. The stooling and semi-prostrate habit o£ P. dilatatum is very 
pronounc(^d compared with that of P. virgatum^ 

Setaria nigrirostls. — This grass has made good in the Transvaal, where it is 
spoken of as an excellent vhii Land jiasturc^ grass, thriving well in newly- 
broken veldt. At the ('ollege the growth is remarkably vigorous, while at 
the same time its flag does not IxH'onie coars(‘. Its success warrants further 
trial in cultivation. 

Phahit'i^ hulbom is one of the best inter grasses yet introduciHl at the 
College. C'ommencing to eom(‘ away t‘arly in the autumn, it grows fairly 
well in t)it‘ winter and late into the spring. Ft is a good stoohu*, f)roduc('S a 
dense gr<»\\lh of broad and suceulcMit le.ives, and grows r(*adily from seed. 

Fescue Grasses, -The principal fescue grasses grown at thti College are 
Festuca clatior, F, arv mJ nmcva, F, ovtua, F. rubra, and F. durluscula. 

Festura datior and Festuca arundiHaccUy as seen in th(‘ })lM)togra,])h, closely 
}'es(unb](‘ one ariotluu*. Both are <’haiacUTise<l by a densely-tufied g?-owth 
and broad leavi's. d^he l(‘a\csof tlie former, how evtu’, an* somewliat naiTower 
than a]‘(^ thoi-e of F, aruudliuirca^ those of th(' former being about J inch 
broad, and those of the latter about •] inch. 

Fesluca elatlor does well on tlie poor soils of the CoU(‘go, and stands the dry 
summers fairly well. This is in accord with its habit in otlier (‘ountries. 
On the grass lands of Cotswold Hills, in Kngland, for instance, it thrives on 
the thin soils, withstands the dry (*onditions well, and provrlf's 1?J per cent, 
of the hay er ip of the ii(dd. 

F. arundinacea is a variety largely grown in New Zealand. 

Festuca ovina, F. rubra^ aiid F. durluscula, —These grass(‘s ha\(* much 
finer lea\es ami smaller grow th than the tw’o previous named. They all 
closely r(‘seujble eacli otlier. All w ill grow in light soils. 

The jdiotogr.iph.s illustrating thi'se notes were supplied by tin* ffawkesbury 
Agricultural Coil(*ge. 


Seed Testing for Parmers. 

The Department is prepared to test vegetable aiul farm crop seeds. Heportsr 
will b(' giv(^n stating tlie germination capabilities of the seed, its purity, and 
the nature of the impurities, if any. 

Communications should be adilressed to the Director, Botanic Gardens, 
Kydm‘y. Not l(>ss than 1 ounce of small seeds such as lucerne, or 2 ounces 
of large* seefls like peas, should be sent. Larger ({uantities are to be 
prefmTcd. Seeds should be accompanietl by any information available as to 
origin, where purchased, age, ifec. 

If a purity repoi't only is deaired, it should be so stated, to secure a prompt 
rej)ly. Flerminatioii tests take from six to twenty days, according to th®* 
seetl. • 




F»g. 10. I'halaris huHnt^a (3). Nos. 1 I'a.'mttttmn iomn^'t iihnn and (2^ /' / oi't'Hnuiuni are 

vigorous grovk-ers but unsaiisf actorv, owing to harshnesi of flag and 
coarse seed-hejds. 
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Cowpeas. 

Vigua caijang (Endl.) ; Vigna unguiculala (Wam’.). 


J. W. HADFIKLI), liistructoi in Agricnltnie, Ha^\kt‘4hul^ Agiicultuial College. 

The (’owp(‘a is a sunmifT^ro wing annual, iiK>r(* <‘los(‘I) i(‘latcil to tiu* Ihmh 
than to tho poa. Its liahit of gru\\th may hv m-umbont, semi r(‘t innlK^iit, or 
upright, (leponding on tlio \arictT, tin' soil, ami such comlitiuns as tlie 
thicknoss of si^oding. Tt is not a ti no cliiubei, having no but the 

long \ines twine ar<niml any adjacent support ami cling to it. Tlu' l(M\es 
are tiifoliate, tin* tlo\N('rs Miriabh' in <‘olour, Imt u*'U.illy wlutisli (u \^]ntisll 
purple, while the p<i<ls ami seed 'vary c(»nsiflerahly in shajK*, si/(‘, and (oloui 
Kveryyeai lliis ])lant )>lays a mou important ])ait in tanning ecoiiuin} 
.\s a sumnu'i grecni it can haidlv bee\<elh*d It is growiias.i fiaag<' 

cioi», and eith(‘i f(’d otf, soded, or mixed with other imileraal and con\(*itcd 
into sdage. Though it is vitv ditlieult to harvist and hand]( , \(l it makts 
an (‘xcelleiit h«iv. Tin \oung po<ls (an he used tor hunniii consumption, while* 
tin* iipe s('(‘d (ommamlsa constant and satisfactory price* on the inaiket 
Hre plant thrives best und(‘i vvaim and moist (onditioiis, ami, wlidt* it 
r(‘adily adapts its(*lt’ temlry weather, it must he w.ivm m tin* ttlaiit will not 
d(‘velop. Its home* and origin is ju'ohabh in or m*ai India, win ri* it is claimed 
to hav’’e hoem cultivated for two thorn and vears 

Tt came into geneiai cultnation in Xe‘w Soutli AVali's la'lwtcn and 

1892 Its t'arly deNelojmnnt vsashiigelv dm* to tin* otlci m uh* hy Air. T, W. 
Knox, (lein'ial Manag(‘i <»f tlm(N)h)nial Sugai Ue'tining C’ump.uiv , in wliuh 
he su]>})lie‘d fanm*r.s vvitli seenl, and bougdit the* ?e*sidting nop at I'Js. tid. to 
ITrs. p(*r bushel. The l)e‘partment of Agriculture* (.o opeialed m this, and a 
large quantity of se*e*d was distributed in small lots. Fiom that time <jn tin*' 
area e]e*vot(*d to cowp(‘aH has gradually ineueasexl, and it has taken an 
inemisiiigly important position among our euliivateil crofs. It is now 
distributed in neaily all the* warmer partsof tin* State, though the* production 
of seed is still larg(‘ly coiiliiied to the Neirth Coast District. 

Preparation of Land and Seeding, 

Tlie land can be prepared in much tl e same way as fe>r mai?’<‘ and other 
summer crops. Very early sowing is not to be recominended. Tt should b»e 
deferred till the soil is waim enough to geiiniimte the seed rapidly, as 
otherwise it is likely to l;x*come mouldy and rot in the* ground. As a rule 
the crop is sowm in rows 2 feet 6 inches to *> feet apart, and the seed fu'iu 
6 to 9 inches apart in the rows. Such a practice enables the crop to Le 
cultirated, which is an important factor in the production of seed, or vvlieu 
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grown in a dry district. It is also economical with seed — an important 
consideration when it is not a direct mon(*y crop, and every endeavour is 
being made to reduce expense. 

Tlio seed varies in size to such an extent that the accompanying list of 
varieties has been taxbulated to give some idea of the comparisons : — 


Sekd Table. 


No. 

Numo. 

Colour, &c. 

1 Drills 3 f 

1 Pounds 
; of Seed : 
j Plants 

1 9} inches 
j apart. 

Bet apart. 

Pounds 
of Seed : 
Plants 
inches 
apart. 

1 

Black 

Black, white hiluni 

i 

7 

10 

2 

Warren's Extra I^arly 

T>argi‘, very light timI ... 

...j 94 

134 


Wonderful 

Dull bri<‘k red, elongate 

5? 

8 

4 

Clay-coloured ... ; 

Dull brick red 

.1 7 1 

i 


Whip-poor- Will 

Speckled, liver colour ... 

-J 04 

1 «4 

B ! 

White ! 

White, black eye, wliite 

hilum, 


7 ' 

Upright-growing 

Small, pal(i brick red ... 

2 

n 

8 

Warren’s New Hybrid 

Aiicular, pale brick retl 

6 

\ Hi 

9 

Iron 

Light brown 

r>'i 

H 

10 

Poona 

j Small, light brown 

2 

' 3 


When broadcasted or sown wnth a wheat drill, using every run, considerably 
more seed is needed. Tlierc seems t(» be a strong teiid(*ncy in Ameri(;a to 
broadcast thickly, whether sown alone or in a inixtuni with millets or 
sorghums. From 1 to IJ bushels of seed are sown per acre, and this, 
especially with upright-growing varieties, gr(‘ably facilitates harv(‘sting with 
a scythe or mowing machine?. The se(*d drill, using tht^ (mrse runs, is 
undoubtcslly tlie best machine for this purpose*, as the seed is covered to an 
<‘Ven depth. If, after broadcasting and merely liarrowing in, heavy rain falls, 
a quantity of the seed may become exposed and <loes not germinate. More- 
over, sowing wid(* enough to allow of cultivation may i)e performed with the 
mine drill, by sowing only through certain drills and blocking up tlu* rest, 
Tt must b(3 remend )ered that, with seed at 1 r)s. per bushel, thick sowing is 
going to considerably swell the cost (►f production. 

Es]>ecially in cool districts, th<? young plants are slow to dev(?lop. The 
plant has, how(iver, strong drought! esistant pr()])ertu‘s. Being a deep rooter it 
is not ordy cnableil to r<\si.st drouglit, but is correspondingly valuable a.s a soil- 
renovating crop. No<lules are form(*d on the, roots, as is tin* cas(* with other 
legumes, and, wheth( 3 r tin* whole crop or nn^rely the stubbk* is ploughed in, 
the nitrogen content of the soil is consideraldy inerea8<»d. It is not infre- 
quently found thit the second arul suwxxssive cro]m succeed better than the 
I i',st, owing to t,h(‘ soil evidently being inoculated more thoroughly with the 
baotei ia that carry out the fixation of atmosph<?ric nitrogen. 

Nitrogtmous njaiiures of any kind are rarely ru'cessaiy. In m^nurial 
trials at this College phosphoric acid was proved to he undoubtedly the most 
import?int manuriai ingredient, lilulphate of potash, though it increased the 
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The Pea-huller being used for Shelling Cowpeas. 
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yi€ilds, wa« too exjpensive, while nitrogenous mftnun5s, espexiially nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of animoiua, were decidedly detrimental, reducing the 
yield hy as much as 50 per cent, below the un manured. In the trials 
referred to the sources of phosphorus in their order of efficioney were rock 
phosphate, Thomas’ phosphate, bone-dust, and supt^rphosphab*. The last- 
named, though least eftective of all, is nevertheless the one most easily procured 
by the average far mer. Dressings of about 1 cwt. per acre will in most cases 
considerably increase the yield. 


Varieties. 

Tlicre ar'<‘ a very huge number of distin(*t types or vari(*ties of eowpeas. 
Considering that in many cases the names of similar varieties vary accor ding 
to the district, a full discussion of the^ question would har*dly be pr-otitsble. 
Of the lai*go number imported at dilFerent times from Irrdia, America, and 
other places, a few only are in general cultivation. Of these the IMack is the 
most pofrular, while the Poona, a varir'ty introduced from India, has rivall(Hl 
the 1-llack at this (kdlcge. The following not(‘.s on a few of the more 
conrrnon may he of intert'St : — 

WhUe or Mach E]fi \ — The seed of this vai*r(*1y is white with a black patch 
on thi' concavt; edge of the' grain. It is a v(»ry <?arly maturing variety, 
r’ipcning pods in about tlir(‘e niorjths. The growtli is pr*ocuinbeut, hut, as a 
rule, does not. b(‘{ir very lieavy crops of cith(‘r gi'ain or green forage, 

(froiciraj . — Like "White, this is an early maturing variety and 
valuabh^ on that account. The seed is <*lay coloured and very small, while 
tin* pods are of eorresponding size. Growth is ujuight, whi(*h quality 
cousidcTably facilitaU's harva*sting. 

Irort — Is a fair pro<lucer of pulse and heavy producer' of vine. Tlu' seed 
is a light brown or clay coloured, and the growth procumbrmt. It is a mi<l- 
season varu'ty and in aj>pea, ranee closely resembles the lllack. Tt is claimed 
that tliis vari(?ty is immuru* to the attacks of cad worms. This trouble, which 
is so frequently present in sandy soils, is common amongst the cowpt*as of 
the? College, The damage^ done here is ucvct extensive, and wo have' not yet 
been abb' to prove the immunity erf this variety. 

Mack. — This, which is no doubt the best all round variety, is distributed 
more widely than any of the others. It is late maturing and Kemi-re(*umbent 
to recumbent in its habit of growth, and gives lu'avy yields of both green 
stuff and pulse. Th<^ grain is large and black in colour, the pods fronr 7 to 8- 
inches long, and tnisy to pick. One of its chief (pialities is the even ripening 
of the pods, which necessitates fewer pickings than do many of the other 
^'a^ieties. 

Poona , — A very late-maturing varbdy, which does not mature its pods as 
evenly as the Blax^k, but which equals, if it does not exc<d, it in the produce 
tion of green fodder. It is a distinctly upright-growing variety, thereby 
fecilitating harvesting and cultivation, till the pods begin to form and the 
vinos fall and block up the path between the rows. The seed is light brown 
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and very small, the pods being only 4 inches long. This latter characteristie^ 
together with the uneven ripening of the pods, will no doubt go agaimt its 
general cultivation. At the same time it should be remembered that only a 
small (|aantity of seed is required to sow an acre. 

As a Green Manure. 

Cowpeas form a very valuable greem-inariure crop for orchard and general 
farm work. Their deep-rooting and nitrogen-fixing propensities especially 
adapt them for this purpose. A good deal of dithculty is experienced in plough- 
ing the Aines in, and the use of the mould-board plough, even with a good disc 
coulttu*, is only partially successful. It is the usual practice at the College 
to roll the crop first, and then, aft(*r running over it with a cornstalk chopper 
or disc cultivator, to plough it in with a single-furrow disc plough. The type 
used here is a Hecretaiy disc with .subsoiler attachment, and though the vines 
are not completely covered with tlu' disc it is on the wliole more satisfactory 
than the inoiild-botird. 

^ T}u‘ cro]) should be ploughed scmui after the jiods are set. At a later stage 
than this, tin' stems become wmidy and are hard to deal with. If it is 
dc'sired to colh'ct some seed for the next- year’s planting, it would be more 
satisfactory to allow certain rows to mature all their seed, rather than allow 
the whole crop to mature to that stag«' when it is ready for the first picking. 

Ploughhig tlie crop under in this manner is sometimes a very wasteful 
practice. It has a very high feeding-value, and if the crop be fed off on tln% 
ground where it is grown, at least 50 to 75 cent, of t he manurial value 
will be returned, while the full feeding-valut' of the crop will also have been 
obtained. 

The giwvih of such crops as maize, sorghum, and millets, with the cowpea, 
is a fairly common practice, and for this purpose sorghum and millet are the 
moHt satisfactory. Such a inixtun^ not only forms a better mixed ration for 
stock, but to some extent at any rate the cowpea climbs the stems of the 
more erect plant and facilitates harvesting. There is a tendency to exaggerate 
the benefits to be derived from the latter factor. In our trials at the 
College it might be said that the system assisted very little in the harvesting, 
but that the total produce was somewhat increased, and that the resulting 
fodder was better balanced, 

A system that has prove<i very profitable on the North Coast is to sow the 
cowpeas down between the rows of early com. They are sown with a maize 
dropper immediately after the last cultivation of the corn, which should not be 
later than January, if it is intended to harvest the cowpeas for seed. Yields 
of 10 bushels per acre are quite common, and as high as 16 bushels per acre 
have been gathered by this method. It forms a valuable adjunct to the 
maize crop and manures the land at the same time. 

Cowpeas by themselves usually form an inferior sample of silage, often 
acid in character, and poor in cdteur and smell, and more or less decomposed^ 
They are much better when mixed with sorghum, maize, or millets, whmh 
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< 5 aii be done at the silo. Ameri(*.an experience^ in^Jicates that the Ix^st plan 
when sowing together m to broadcast tlie cowpcas at 1 bushel per acre>. and 
the sorghum or kaffir corn at about 10 lb. of seed per acre. 

Undoubtedly the best plan of utilising the green crop is by feeding it off. 
If it has to be <mt and fed to stock either as green feed or as hay, a marked 
<iifficulty is met with, inasmuch as there is really no satisfactorily rapid 
raethcKi of harvesting. Machinery for this purpose has from time to time 
lieen plact^d on the market, but w^e have nob yet obtain<4 any implement 
that can be ivcommcrided. 

The upright growing varieties, such as Poona and Upright-growing, 
^'Specially when grown thickly, can be harvested witli a scytlu^ and sometimes 
■with a mower. 

The cowpea will make good hay, but not only is it difficult to harvest, but 
also very difficult to handle. The leaves fall very readily whim dry, and th<) 
greatest care has to be exercisi’d or the loss will be considt* t able. 

Growing for Seed, 

On(^ drawback to any extensive cultivation of this crop fur seed is the 
^lifficulty attending the harvesting of the pods. No niacliinery for this 
purpose hes bof^ri pi‘rfecled, and wdth present methods, the whole plant has 
to ho harvested, and tliresheci, or the |wk 18 ]>ick(Hl by hand. Men and boys 
with baskets, or sugar-bags atta<jhed to the waist, go through the crop 
picking the pods. Mr. George Morrison, of Chatsworth Island, informs me 
that he pays the pickers at the rate of 5 h. per cm t. for jx'aa in the j)od, and 
that in a good crop they can earn from 7s. to 10s. per day. Thive cwt. of 
these peas in the jxkI give, when threshed, one Ixig of peas weighing 240 Ib, 

Before threshing the pods are allowed to dry tlioroughly, when the hull 
I>ecome»s brittle, and the seisl separates quite easily. For small lots, a bag 
<jan bo half filled with pods, and after tying up the mouth, threslied 
with a flail in the ordinary way. This saves the seed from being shattered, 
but is not so quick as threshing them loose on larger sheets. 

Pea hullers can be obtaimxl on the market, but they st‘em to lie only 
jiartially successful, as is the case wdth the one in use a,t this College, their 
<3hief objection being the. cracking of the grain. 

Tlie Colonial SugJtr Refining Company pays lOs. per bushel for cowpcas 
on the Rivers, while seedsmen wdll pay about 12s. 6d. per bushel delivered in 
Sydney. The average retail price for cowpea seed is alout 15.s. per bushel. 
These prices, together wdth the cost of picking, refer to tlie Black cowpea. 
The price of Poona, for example, which has very small seed, is usually some- 
thing over £1 per bushel. These prices have altered very little daring the 
last twenty years, and there seems every prospect of their being maintained 
at the present level. 
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Field Experiments with Wheat, J9J3* 

Hawkesbuby Agkicui/TURAl College, 

VARIETY TRIAL FOR HAY. 


E. W. McDIARMlD, Experimentalist.* 

The Experiments Supervision Committee, under whose control those experiments are 
hoing conducted, wish to draw the attention of farmers to the fact tiiat final conclusions 
cannot yet be drawn from the^e trials, as they have only l>een conducted for a few years. 
Later, when results for, say, live years are available, a summary will be prt^pared, ns 
sufficient evidence should then bo available to enable conclusions to be formed. Mean- 
while it is felt that the public are entitled to know the results obtained eacb year. 

Tiik variety trial for hay, conducted in the (Hebe No. 2 paddock, ocfujiiod 
section F of block F, 

This block carried a crop of rape in 1912, manured with 1 cwt. of super* 
phosphate per acre. The land was ploughed in Keptenib(*r, 1912, and 
allowed to lie fallow until 1913, whim tlie vaineties of wdu?at were sown 
without manure. 

Sowing took place prior to the heavy autumn rains, ("If tlie late maturing 
vari(‘ti(‘s, Zealand and <Jolm Brown came out on top, giving a yield of bay 
of over 4 tons per acre ; Cleveland, a variety of about the same sefison as 
Zealand, however, vlid not tlo nearly so well, as it only yielded slightly under 
3 tons per acre. 

Of th(i early maturing varieties, Firbank and Tliew did best, but Biinyip 
apjiears to he a variety not suited fo*' this disti'ict at all, as its yield was 
only 1 ton 12 cwt. per acre. This, however, was to ht* expected, as it may 
he said that Buiiyip is essentially a variety suited to the drier (diniates in 
the wheat-growing areas. 

Warren and Florence upheld tli(‘ir reputation, as the yield from these 
varieties was over f3 tons of hay per a<ne. 

Table showing results of Experiment 1, Wheat Variety Trial for Hay. 

l)ate sown, 30tli April, 1913 ; seed, To lb. p(‘r acre ; area of plots, ^ acre. 


Plot No. I Variety. Violci per Acre, j Percentaije. 


1. {dire}:) 

Warren 


i. 

2 

c. 

5 

^3 

lb. 

4 

100 

o 

Bunyip 

Fair bank 


1 

12 

1 

4 

G3‘J3 

3 


3 

2 

2 

0 

110-63 

4. {cheek) 

Warren 


3 

1 

3 

11 

100 

u. 

Florence 


3 

0 

3 

4 

99-93 

6 

Thew 


3 

1 

2 

8 

102-90 

7. {cheek) 

Warren 


2 

18 

3 

4 

100 

H 

Cedar 


2 

18 

1 

20 

94-96 

0 

dobn Brown ... 


4 

1 

2 

8 

126-83 

10. {cheek) 

W arren 


3 

7 

0 

0 

100 

11 

Zealand.,. 


4 

2 

1 

12 

128-45 

12. 

Cleveland 


2 

19 

3 

12 

97-74 

13. {eJieek) 

Warren 


2 

18 

1 

12 

100 


Average yield of check plots, 2 tons 18 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lb. 


* Now Asaistant-Inspector of Agriculture. 
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Common Salt as a Poison for Stock, 


F. B. GUTHRIE. 

Although a certain amount of salt is a necessary adjunct to th(* food both 
of liuruan beinja^s and of animals, certain kinds of animals are susceptible to 
it when supplied in excessive quantities. 

In the case of pigs and sheep, 4 to 8 ounces is said to have produced 
poisoning. (See Lander, “V oterinary Toxicology,” 1912.) In larger quantities 
it has proved fatal to horses, and even to cattle. Fowls would appear to be 
particularly susceptible. Suffran (see Lander) has conducted experiments 
witli fowls, and finds that 4 grammes per kilo body- weight (about 80 grains ^ 
for each pound body- weight) are fabil if injected in solution into the crop. * 
S(‘veral instances have recently been brought under the notice of the 
Department in which llie deaths of poultry and pigs have been traced to 
an excessive amount of salt in the food. Quite recently th(? body of a 
fowl wliich bad died sudtlenly was forwarded to the D(»partment. On 
examination the organs were found to be healthy, and little abnormality 
was noticed except tliat the veins in the neighl)ourho<K] of the throat were 
suffused, and there was a slimy exudation in the mouth, resembling th<^ 
appearance seen in (u*<>up. The crop was distended and the contents, which 
weiglunl hO grammes, were appirenlly of tlie usual nature, consisting of 
grains of wheat, straw, ])]ant i*<\sidues, and pollard or bread. 

On examination it was found that the 50 grammes of crop contents 
(•ontai?i(‘(l 2*42 grammes of common salt, or 4*8*1 per cent. 

About a year ago sev(*ral cases of suclden deaths among poultry were 
re]:)orted, which were traced to tludr having been given pollard which was 
highly impregnated with salt. 

Several samples of pollard were sent for examination, whicli contained 
exe(vssivo and varying amounts of salt. One sample contained no loss than 
52*2 p(H* cent, by weight of common salt. In this case salt ciystals were 
easily noticeable, and could l>e picked out by band or separated by blowing 
away the pollard. 

Other samples contained varying amounts, down to 5*8 p(T cent, salt. 
In all these cases fatal (dfects had resulteil, for which no i>thei* cause could 
be given except the presence of excessive amount of salt. 

In another instance a case of poisoning of pigs was reported, which 
remained unexplained until the food supplied was examined. The food 
complained of was a mixture of pollard and barley-meal, A tin of the 
mixture sh(»wed 11*60 [»cr cent, common salt. On separating tlm pollard 
from the barley-meal, the former wjis found to contain 18*5 per cent. salt. 

The source <»f this pollard was never snisfaotorily exjf>lained. Whether 
by accident or intentionally, tliere appears to have behk-ftt the ttii^e a 
considerable amount of this saltCKl pwllard on the to 
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liave disappeared by now, and isolated instances, like the first one reported 
in this article, are due to the accidenbvl admiscture of salt with the food. 

The toxic effect of salt appears to bo due to its action on the muscles, so 
that the animal becomes unable to walk and, finally, to stand. Death is 
caused by asphyxia, due to loss of power in the respiratory muscles. 

It is hoped that the publication of the above notes may serve to keep 
stock-owners, and especially poultry bre«^ders and pig-raisers on their guard 
against the danger of too great an admixture of common salt in the food. 


" Habd Federation.” 

In conse<j[uenoe of the variations from ordinary typ<^ exhibited by the strain 
of Federation wheat now being grown at Cowra Experiment Farm, it has. 
been deemed advisable to apply a distinct iiaiiic to it, and Hard Federation 
has been selected as the most appropriate. 

The difference between ordinary Fed('ratiou and thai< grown at Cowra. 
Experiment Farm, and supplied to farmers for the last year or two for seed 
purposes, were obs(^rved by a number of wheat-growers in certain districts 
last harvest. Much interest was aroused by the occurrence of a number of 
white heads in the midst of the ero]), sometimes giving it an almost piebald 
appearance. The grain was obstn*v(Hl, t(K>, to bo of harder and more horny 
characte)r than usual, and the new strain was soon known as ** New Federa- 
tion,” “ Improved Federation,” etc., though the Department ha<l not then 
adopted any distinctive name. The Cowra strain of Federation, however, 
presents quite sufficient variation to justify distinction from the variety from 
which it has sprung, and it may even prove that its undoubtcxl advantage in. 
flour strength may have an important influence upon the industry in New 
South Wales. 

The departure from type was first noticpd by Mr. J. T. Pridbam, Plant' 
Breeder, in 1907 or 1908, one of the plants selected from the stud plots being 
observed to thresh grain of remarkably hard and flinty appearance. The- 
plant had the distinctive brown head and general appearance of Federation 
in the field, but the grain was of a class that had never been seen in tbia 
varie^ty before. Tlie seed was propagated, and in 1910 the occurrence of 
white heads was noticed, and from then till 1912 distinctly white heads wertv 
common among the brown, but in 1913 there were no white-eared plants, and 
H is hoped that the seed will now be true to type. 

“ Hard Federation ” presents the main charactenstic.s of Federation, though 
the spik(?lets are rather more widely spaced, and the straw not quite so 
strong. There can be no question, however, about its superiority for flour 
production over the softer-grained Federation. 

A recent description furnished by Mr. Pridham includes the following : — 

The ordinary Federation has an opaque yellow grain with a floury fiacture^ 
and the strain grown at Cowra Fai’in, and now in the hands of a number of 
western farmers, 'has a transparent yellow grain with a rather homy 
fracture. The latter matures earlier than the ordinary type. A good sample 
giveei u flour strength of 52, and the soft grain 48.^ 
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Lucerne Hay and Chaff* 

Their Making, Handling, and Marketing. 


F. DITZELL, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture.* 

As the above title iiidieatc^s* this paper deals only with the making, handling,, 
and marketing of lueerne hay and chaff, and no attempt is made to deal with 
any of the cultural operations requirtnl to actually protluce the crop fit for 
cutting for hay, or with the lucerne seed crop. These have alrt^ady been 
fully dealt with in Fanners Bulletin, No* 37, entitled Lucerne,’’ and pub- 
lished by th(i Dopartrncmt of Agric.ulture, which may be obtained free upon 
application to the Under Secretary. 

Every care should be exercised in the <‘utting, curing, storing, and prepara- 
tion for market of lucerne hay and chaff, so as to produce a product capable 
of commanding the highest prices in the markets. Luwrne hay is more 
difficult to (jure than wh eaten or oaten hay, and improper methods soon 
W'sult in loss. Bright, dry, green, leafy hay, free from grass, wecjcls, and 
other rubbish, and carefully and attractively baknl, commands the highest 
prices, as also docs prime, dry, green, well-cut chaff, in whi(‘h the leaf baa 
not been poAvdered during the operation of chaff-entting. There should be no- 
sign of heating in either the hay or chaff after baling or cutting, as heated 
prodiKJe soon deteriorates, and is not liked by the buyers, especially those 
buying to store for a while. Attractive appearance is of great importance, as- 
hay is largely piirchascnl upon outside appearance. 

When to Cut for Hay. 

Lucerne slioiild be cut for hay when it begin.s to flower. It is more neces- 
sary to sel(K't the right time for cutting this crop than is the case with other 
hay crops. It has been proved that the lucerne hay has a higher feeding 
value when cut at an early stage of maturity, about one-tciith in bloom,, 
than when cut in full bloom, and greater weight is also usually obtained. 

The leaves of lucerne are much richer in protein, which is the valuable 
nitrogenous material in the plant so necessary for the development of 
muscles, tendons, nerves, and various tissues, than the stems. The leaves- 
wither and drop off, and shatter worse in cutting and curing if the plants 
are allowed to become too mature before harvesting, thus resulting in loss of 
the most valuable i)ortion of the plant. It is of great importance that the 
leaves should always be retained in the hay, and this is favoured by cutting 
the crop soon after it commences to bloom. After flowering, the nutrixnaat 
in the stems and leaves is gradually transferred to the flowers and pods of 
the plant, and the stems harden and become indigestible, less palatable, and 
of less value for food. Digestibility and palatability are essential requisites 
of good hay and chaff. 

*The author desires to acknowledge the kindly assisiat^ce given by Mr, J. O’Nefll, ol 
Messrs. John See At Co., 214, S«saex*street, Sydney, in the preparation thia paper. 
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Again, when a crop is cut at the beginning of the blooming period, the 
next crop, when soil and weather conditions are favourable, starts quickly, 
and there is no delay in growth. As lucerne approaches maturity, the young 
shoots start again from the crowns of the plants, and if the crop is not har- 
vested until it is in full bloom, or past full bloom, these young shoots are cut 
off, thus cheeking the growth of the lucerne, and delaying the harvesting of 
the next cut. 

By taking due care to always cut when the crop starts to bloom, it is pos- 
sible to secure an extra cut during the season, above what would be secured if 
the cuttings were made at a later stage in the growth of the crop. This 
means an actual gain of from 15 cwt. to 1 ton of hay per acre per annum. 
When the crop is harvested at too late a stage, loss is occasioned through the 
longer time the crop occupies the land. 

The only justification for not cutting for hay in the stage of growth recom- 
mended is when delays are caused on account of unfavourable weather, or 
when the spring and autumn cuts arc being harvested. The treatment of 
these spring and autumn cuts is dealt with later. 

In large paddocks, the last part of the eroj) to be harvested will be in a 
more advanced state of maturity than the first, but this difficulty can usually 
be overcome by (‘Utting these paddocks in blocks in rotation. 

The first, or spring cut, and the last, or autnran cut, of luccnie, on 
account of the cooler weather then prevailing, are often lit to cut for hay 
before th(‘y flower, and when cool and moist weather is experienced, especi- 
ally in the cooler districts, some of the otlnn* cuts may also bo ready tt> cut 
before they flower. In these cases tlui Iowct leaves sliould be watched, and 
as soon as they begin to turn yellow the crop should be cut. After the lower 
leaves turn colour and commence to fall, tljc st<'inK tend t(» hard(*n, and the 
young shoots may then be obst*rved springing from the crown. 

Cutting Frosted Lucerne. 

A young stand of luecu’iie is occasionally killed right out as a result of 
severe winter and spring frosts; or soinetinu^ a severe late spring frost 
injures the top of tlie lucerne plants in older stands, killing the steins back 
s(‘veral inches from the top. Where tliis occurs, the ci’op should be cut at 
once, even if it is only half matured, because the n(!W growth will start more 
<iuickly from the new]y-<Mit plants than from the stems of the frosted plants. 
Also, the frosted lucerne, if it is not cut and removed from the field, will 
injure the ap])earaiiee and quality of the next hay crop. The autumn cut, 
in the cooler districts especially, is very often injured by early winter frosts, 
and when thus affected it should be cut at once. The drying effect of frosty 
weather is often of gn^at assistance in curing tlie autumn cut. 

Percentage of Leaves to Steins. 

Good quality lucerne hay wdll contain on an average about 55 per cent, by 
weight of st(»ms, and 45 per cent, of leaves. Different types of plants will 
vary considerably in the relative percentages of leaves and stems. 
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The Effect of Sun and Wind in Curing. 

Pavourablo weatlier is of the utmost iiniiortancc* in the makirif? of good 
hay. Excessive rains while the hay is being e\irecl will injure its quality and 
fading value, while showery or cloudy weatluu* renders eurir»g difficult, and 
hay of the best quality cannot bo made. While every fanner knows how rain 
and dew cause hay to bleach and mould, thus lucking in tho. natural aroma 
and palatability so essential to hay of good quality, all are not aware that hay 
that is exposed too much to the sun not only bleaches and loses leaves by 
be(*oramg dry, but also loses in palatability, and often in weight. 

.During the proc(^s of curijig, hay should not be exposed to the suii any 
more than is absolutely necessary. Tht* aijn should h(‘ to efFoct curing as 
far as jmssiblc through tlu* action of air and wdnd, as hey cured in this way 
retriins its natural aroma and other good qualities which make it nutritions 
mid palatable to stock. 

The best Inxy is therefore made by curing largely in cocks rather than in 
tlu‘ swath or windrow. Hay in the swath or windrow is also iimn* exposed to 
injury by rain or dew than hay in tin* cock. On acc'oinit of the shattering of 
the loaV(*s, and the giaaiter tendency to hh^ach, the loss in curing lucerne hay 
in the swath and wiinirovv is greater than curing wheaten or oaUni hay under 
similar conditions, 

I'ho aim should always he to jirodiice the host quality of hay w'hich will 
readily command toj> price's in th(‘ markets, and is also of the best value for 
iVeding on the farm, whore so rcHiuired. 

Raking and Cocking. 

Hay cures more' evcaily and thoroughly in the cook than in the sw^ath or 
windrow. Wlieii the hay is t*xposed to the sun too long in the swath, the 
Icavf^s may become Ihoroughly dry, so that they will readily shatter in raking 
and cocking, while the st<ans may still contain a largt^ quantity of moisture. 
vSindi hay -will iu>t cure fully and evenly, and is often staeked in a partly- 
<*nred condition. If hay is raked and cocked before the leaves are dry, the* 
leaves continue to piim]> water out of the stians, thus allowing the hay to 
cure fully and (weiily, and hay cured in su<*h a manner will keep perfcK'tly in 
the stack, without any heating or charring. 

Windrow Cnring. 

The method described above of curing hay in cocks is really essential 
where hay is being prepared for market. The value of the product makes it 
BO. However, on larger lucerne fields inland, whore lucerne is sown pri- 
marily as a grazing crop, and only one or two outs of hay are taken off dur- 
ing the season, when a sufficiently good growth for the purpose is produced as 
a result of a favourable season, and then is intended generally for consump- 
tion on the farm or station during times of scarcity of natural feed, it is 
almost necessary to have a more inexpensive way of handling the lucerne hay 
<3rop. This would also apply to a more limited extent to large areas pro- 
ducing only a medium-quality lucerne hay. 
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In these cireunistanees the hay may bo cured in the swath and windrow, 
-or in loose bunches made by running the horse-rake along the windrows. 
8ide delivery rakes may be used for putting the hay into windrows. This is 
a rapid and economical way where there is a large area to deal with, and only 
a limited amount of labour is available. A large area of lucerne can also 
he han’^ested while in the best condition to make hay. 

in many of the drier States of the Fnit<*d States of Ameri<*a, where large 
quantities of lucerne hay are produced for stfK*k food, this method of windrow 
cuiing is in vogiu3, and the methods of stacking adoj)ted are to load direct 
from the windrow to the w’aggon by means of the hay loader, which makes 
the w’ork more rapid, and docs away with the labour of pitching the hay; or 
io use sweep rakes, by wJiich the hay is taken directly from the windrow to 
the swinging sta<'ker, and stacked in the open. 

Hay loading Machinery. 

Side delivery rakes and hay loaders, or swei‘p rakes and swinging stackers, 
are not used to any extent in Now South Wales. Their use may be advisable 
on the larger fields inland, w'herc' a grower desires to g(*t a hay cut for home 
<'onriuinption mainly once or twi<*e in tin* season, aiul wheri^ tluj conditions 
ior hay making are often ideal, hot and dry, but they are hardly to be 
rocoirnnended for use in our lucerne liay-raising districts, wliere gf>od (piality 
hay for the Sydney market is produetHl. The risk from dairntge by rain or 
dew while in the swatli or windrow in the‘<e districts would he gre^ater than 
in those just ineutioiied. and on aecouni of more nneven curing jjj the wind- 
row and the handling in inachim^ bmdiiig, then' would also be a greatc'r loss 
of U'af by shattering. 

Mr. C. Kelly, of Piallamore, Tamworth, use's two side delivery rakes and 
two liay loaders for handling his Juceriu* crop, aiid speaks highly of them, 
lie finds that they cut his labour ex]K'nses in half, and enable him to deal 
with a large area ex])('ditiously. These maehiiu's last year dealt wdtli 
4550 ac'res (d liu'erne, and Mr. Kfdly <*onsiders that from 4(K) to 500 acres 
conld be dealt wdth by them, rnfortuuately, noiit' of thi^ hay has been 
.sold in the open market, so comparisons cannot bt' drawm betwec'ii the value 
•of this hay and other hay produced in tin* district. If the hay is dry it is 
generally carted in during the morning, while it is rather tough, to avoid 
dmttering of the? leaves. 

The approximate cash price in Sydney of a side delivery rake is £26, and 
of a hay louder £34. The sweep rakes cost £11 each, and the swinging hay 
stackers £22. 

To sum up re the use of these machines: There is no doubt about their 
advantages from a labour-saving point of view, and their capacity to deal 
expeditiously with large areas; but the nbjeetitm to their use, especially in 
districts capable of producing good quality bay, is that it is not possible to 
make such good hay as by the ordinary method of curing in cocks. This is 
the sum total of American experience* with these machines, and it is in 
America they are manufactured; while it has yet to be proved in Australia 
that hay made in this manner can hold its own on the markets against bay 
made in the usual way. 
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The Best Method of Curing Lucerne Hay. 

The crop should be out when in the right stage of growth, and when there 
is a prospect of fine weather ahead until the hay is in the stack. As soon as 
any dew which may bo present in the morning is olf the crop, th(» mower may 
be started. If dew or light rain should fall on the crop in the s\vath imme- 
diately after cutting, it will not do any harm. After the ('Ut crop has wilted 
somewhat, but before tin? leaves become dry and brittle, it should be raked 
into windrows. A practical guide is to rake as soon us the hureruc feels 
crisp underfoot. The exact time to follow with the rake is df^pendent upoit 
weather conditions. If the weather is v(*ry hot and dry the rake can almost 
immediately follow the mowc^r, while if it be cool and d\ill, the crop may be 
allow<Kl to remain in the swath for a day or more before raking into wind- 
row’s. Tf the }>lan is t<> cure iii the windrow, the Viay will he ready for stack- 
ing in fr(un one day of very good curing w’oather up to three or four or more 
days of cool or <'londy w'(‘ather. If the plan of curing in cocks is to be fol- 
low('d, th(‘ hay should be i)lac(‘d into cocks after it has dried for a wdiile in 
the windrow’s, but before^ it has dried so far that the fork will knock the 
leaves ofiF. In vi*ry hot or dry weatlu‘r tlie crop can he <*o(*kcd almost imme^ 
diat(dy, wdiile if the w(‘ather ho cool and dull, the crop may be allow’cd to 
remain in the windrows for a day or tw’o before cocking. Tin? cocks should 
bo made narrow and high rather than broad and flat, and should be larger 
when the weather is hot and dry than wdien it is c<H)]or and dull, or wdjen a leafy, 
sappy t*rop is being handled. They are usually built by building one forkful 
over another, and turning each forkful as it is put on. IF the bottoms of the 
co<'ks are inclined to be damp wdxen the remainder is nearly fit for carting’ 
in, the <*ocks should Ix^ turned, and th(‘ bottoms ex]K)S('d to the sun, wdicn they 
will soon be ready for carting in. In from one da.v in good liay-iuaking 
weather up to three or four or more days in cool or ehnnly w<‘ather, the hay 
will he fit for carting in. 

Hay is more apt to be injured by external than by internal moisture, and 
therefore this should b(‘ an invariable rule that hay should not bo raked, 
cocked, or stacked when there is moisture on it either from dew or rain, as 
such hay is likely to mould in the cock, and is very apt to heat or blacken or 
burn in the stack. 

Hay Caps. 

In some of the moister regions of the Unittxl States of America, wlicre the 
method of farming is becoming intensive, rather than extensive, hay caps 
are used to a certain extent to protect lucerne hay in tlie field by covering 
the cocks with canvas or paper caps nianufacdured specially for the purpose. 
This practice is not likely to prove of much practical value in this country. 

The Use of the Reaper and Binder. 

Mr. Q. M. McKeown, the manager of the Wagga Experiment Farm, con- 
siders that harvesting with the reaper and binder is the most economical 
method of cutting when the growth is tall enough, provided the weather is 
very hot and dry. The sheaves^are then placed in long stocks two deep, and 
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ill good liny*Tn«nking woather the hay will be fit for carting to the stack in 
four or live clays. Naturally, lucerne in sheaves will not cniro as readily as 
in the usual method of curing. It is cdaimed that this method keeps the hay 
free from dirt, that the colour is better, and that there is less loss of foliage. 
However, it can only be reeomineiided for very dry districts. 


When to Caxt in the Hay. 

Hay is lit to cart in when the steins have lost their sa]>piness, and the hay 
has a rather crisp, instead of a damp fcH^l. Hay dries from the base upwards, 
that portion of the stem near the ti}) bcung the last to dry. If the steins 
are sappy and moist, and exude moi^ture upon being twdsted, the hay should 
not be stacked. It is the steins that want watching; the leaves will always 
be dry enough if the stems are. Pmetii'a! exjxTieiuM^ will soon enable a 
Iierson to determine the cjorreet stage in whieh to cart in. 

The directions given hc'fordiaiul about the stage in whieh to rake, eoek, 
and cart in the hay are made as exidicit as possible, but j)raetieal experien<*e 
is absolutely neec'ssary in this as in most other things. Tlu' main point for 
a beginner to grasp is that it is th(‘ stage of dryness the luecTiie is in that 
de(‘idos the time for each operation, and not that a c(»rtain time has to elapse 
between each operation, for the time is entirely d(‘p(‘ndent upon weather 
conditions. 


Green and Brown Lucerne Hay. 

Dry, green hay is usually made in this State, and is obtained by carting 
in at the stage described above. If the hay is stacked while containing 
slightly too much moisture, brown hay will be pr<)(hK*(^d as a result of tlie 
fermentative and other changes which take* place in the stack. Brown hay 
is more succulent and freer from dust than green hay, and is well liked by 
stock; but it is not larg(*ly made, on account of the greater risk of loss by 
heating, charring, or firing, and also because when it is placed on the market 
it does not command such high prices as the prime dry green. Where 
re(]uir(‘d for home consumption brown bay is just as good as, if not better 
than, green bay. Generally speaking, the hay is carti^l in one day earlier 
when making brown hay than when nmking greem hay. Instead of tht^ 
rather crisp feel required for the production of green hay, there should be a 
slight dampness, but when the stems are twisted, no moisture should exude. 
If the hay be earted in while there is too much moisture present, the hay is 
liable to charring, or even spontaneous combustion through the heat gene- 
rated. 

The spring cut of lucerne is usually very sappy, and the weather is then 
not always suitable for hay making, so that this cut is often made into 
brown hay. At other times, when the weather conditions are not suitable 
for the making of green hay, brown hay is often made, often more because 
it cannot very well be avoided than because it is desired. When hay has been 
exposed to the weather long enough to become bleached, the making of 
brown hay will disguise this defect. 
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Method of Stacking. 

Hay should preferably be stored in sheds. Lucerne hay does not shed rain 
as well as wh(*aten hay, which is often stacked in the open with little loss. 
When the hay is stacked in a shed, it is not exposed to the weather when it 
is opened up fur baling or feeding. 

When the hay is to be fed on the farm, it should be stacked in a con- 
venient place, vso as to avoid any unnecessary handling and shedding of the 
leaves when feeding. 

The usual way of stacking is to load on to waggons and cart to the shed 
or stack, and fork off. 

In the Knitixl States of Araeri(*a, slings are often used in imiference to 
pitchforks for unloading. They are said to bo cleaner, and more rapid in 
their Avork. Where sweep rakes are used for bringing the hay in directly 
from the windrows, sweep stackers or swinging stackers are used, and the hay 
is ..tacked directly in the paddock adjacent to the lucerne field. 

Hay should not be stacked on the gronnd, but always on a straddle of 
]joles, or timber of some kind. This straddle prevents the hay on the bottom 
of the stack from spoiling, by becoming mouldj^ where the ground may he 
damp; and by providing an air space beneath the stack, and thus giving 
better vcuitilation, it prevents any heating near the bottom. 

When stacking in the open, the mi<ldle should always be kept full, so that 
wht'U tlie hay settles the slope will be outwards towards the edge's of the 
stack, in order to shed rain. The stac^ks should then bo i)r()tectod from the 
weatlu'r either by thatching or c'overing with tarpaulins, or, preferably, 
galvanized iron. 

Spontaneous Combustion. 

Although the causes heading to spontaneous combustion are nut thoroughly 
understood, yet it is well knowm that the main cause is through stacking hay 
whi<*h contains too much moisture eitluT as a result of the (*rop being a very 
sappy one, and thorough curing not having taken place, or as a result of 
extreme moisture eitlu'r from rain or dew. The spring crop, when weather 
conditions arc bad for drying, is the most likely to give rise to spontaneous 
combustion or ebarriiig. The dt'grce of damage done varies according to the 
temperature reached. While a very high temperature is required to give rise 
to actual firing, yet lower temperatures will cause charring or heating, which 
injure the quality of the hay. When the hay is badly charred it is practically 
valueless, and when actual firing takes place it is redu('(?<l to ashes. When a 
grower is stacking hay which he thinks may fire, it is a wise plan to stack 
away from sheds or stacks, so that in the event of actual firing occurring 
this hay only will be lost. 

Lucerne Silage. 

Where the conditions, as a result of a wet season, are too moist for the 
proper curing of the spring, or any other cut, the lucerne crop may, if 
desired, be converted into silage. For this purpose the crop should be cut as 
soon as it commences to flower, or is in the right stage for cutting for hay, 
while il is green and succulent, and should be raked directly behind the 
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mower and hauled to the silo, pit, or stack as the case may be, as quickly as 
possible. The big advantage of converting lucerne into silage in a wet 
season is that it may be cut and ensiled while wet with rain or dew% and will 
make good silage. Silage is an excellent feed for dairy cattle, lambing 
ew(»s, (fee. Any very weedy cut of hicenie may also be treated in this 
manner. 

Shrinkage in Weight of Hay. 

When green lucerne is out for hay, its moisture content will vary some- 
what, according to tbe dryness of the sc-uson and the maturity of the lucerne 
v^hen (‘ut, but the avc^rage will vary between 75 and 80 per cent. 

When the hay-making weather is favourable, the cut lucerne soon loses 
some of its moisture, and when w^eU wilted will contain from 40 to 50 per 
cent, of moisture. When fit for carting in, the hay will contain betwetui 10 
and 24 per cent of moisture. Fully air-dried hay taken from the stack 
should contain from 10 to 12 per cent, of moisture. 

The loss of w’cight in hay after it has been stack(‘d varies, but will range 
between 10 and 20 per cent., and there is also a further slight h>as after 
baling each bale of liK^eriie, especially in liot, dry weather. Owing to the 
amount of moisture in ln(*erne hay or chaff, they often los(‘ weiglit in transit. 
Well-niude lucerne hay should keep for years. 

Buies for Measuring Hay. 

These vary in accordance with the length of tiuu^ the hay has been stack t>d, 
the (juality of the. hay, and the type of sta<*k. t^sually an 8-feet cube (or 512 
cubic feet) is allowed per ton for hay tliat has been stacked one month, and 
this is reduced to a 7J-feet cube, or 422 eubie fet't per ton, when the hay has 
been stacked for five or six months. For old, fully-settle<l stacks, it is usual 
to allow a 7-feet cube, or 343 cubic feet ])er ton. 

The multiplication together of the length, width, and height of a rectangu- 
lar or square stack will give the volume. The following rules for stack 
measurement are in use in the United States. 

With a long stack throw” a line over the stack and measure the distance In 
feet from the bottom of one side of the sta<*k to the bottom of the other side 
of the slack; to this add the average width of the stack in feet, divide this 
sum by 4 (which gives one side of the square), and multiply the quotient 
by itself, and this product by the length of the sta(‘k In feet The result will 
be the volume of the stack in tnibic feet, and this divided by 612, 422, or 343, 
as the case may be, will give the number of tons in the stack. 

For small, low stacks subtract tbe width from the ‘^over/’ divide by 2 
(which will give the average height of the stack), multiply by the width, and 
multiply the product by the length, dividing the result by the number of cubic 
feet allowed per ton. 

Hound stacks are not so easily measureil. This is one rule which is given for 
tl\e ordinary conical stack. Find the circumference at or above the "bulge** 
at a height that will average the base from there to the ground; find the 
vertical height of th<‘ measured circumference from the ground and the slant 
height from the measurefl circumference to the top of the stack, taking all 
these measuremojDits in feet. Multiply the circumference by Itself, and divide 
by lOh, and multiply by 8, then multiply the result by the hekht of the base; 
gus one-third of the slant height of top. The result will be the volume of 
the stack in cubic feet. The hay in a round stack is usually less ei>mpact than 
in a r^angnlar stack, hence a greater number of cubic feet should l>e allowed 
for a ton, wltli even well-settled hay, probably 612 cubic feet per ton. 
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Baling. 

Lucerne hay has to be baled for transport to market. Baling is sometimes 
done direct from the field, or very soon after stac.'king, but the practice is not 
a good one. After the hay is stacked, it continues to sweat and mellow. 
When hay that has not had time to sweat is put into tightly-compressed 
bales, rapid heating is often induced, and any suspicion of heat will cause 
buyers to reject the hay. Some growers use a quantity of water when baling, 
but this procedure is not to the advantage of the purchaser, as very often flu? 
insides of the bales so watered become musty, and a grt)wer often loses a 
good name. 

Hand r. Machine-pressed Lucerne. 

The hulk of the lucerne hay in hales sent to the Sydin^y goods shed and 
Sussex-str(?ot markets is hand-pressed, and by far (exceeds the (ju entity of 
derrick or machine ]>ressed lueenie. The reason of this is that the hand- 
]>resse<l lucerne brings the highest prices, the derrick-pressed lucerne not 
being in favour with retailers. When pressed direct from the field the leaf, 
\vhi<?h must be dry before the hay is fit for carting in or pressing, is powdere^l 
more or less during th(‘ process of machine pn^ssing, while the stems, which 
always contain a certain amount of moisture when the hay is fit for carting 
in or pressing, give rise to a certain amount of heating in the bale, which 
often give.s rise to what is generally knowm as white must,'^ or to a more 
severe form of heating, in which the hay is likely to set into a hard mass, 
thus detracting from its value. Where lucerne is stacked and allowed to 
nicely mellow in th('. stack before pressing, the stems will not give rise t-o 
ajiy heating in the niachine-pres.sed bale, but the same objection to the twist- 
ing of the sterns and the ))Owdering of the leaf still applies. Where such 
lucerne is neatly cut out in benches and hand pressed, it will always oj>en up 
nicely, and may be lifted off in layers with the leaf intact. Again, the 
appearance of tlie machinc'-pressed bales is not attractive as the hand- 
jjressed bah's from the point of view of buyers. 

The Size of Bales. 

Oood quality fine hay is best put up for market in small bales, or bundles, 
as they are termed, of from I 4 to 21 cwt. in weight. Generally, the finer the 
stalk> and the greater the percentage of leaf to stalk, the greater the weight. 
Brown hay also weighs heavier than green hay. Several small bale-presses 
on the market are suitable for the making of bales from 11 to 21 cwt., a 
usual size being about 4 feet x 18 inch^ x feet. A press of this descrip- 
tion weighs about a ton, and costs about £30. 

Small bales should be tightly pressed, and bound with three wire bands. 
The size of wire used is usually No. 10 black, an economical gauge, for 
small or light bales, and No. 8 for heavy bales. The reason for three wire 
bands is that they keei) the bale verj'' compac’t, and save bursting, and 
thereby loss in weight ; also, as the bulk of the choice grade hay put up in 
this size of bale is used for horse consumption, and many retailers oblige 
their customers by sawing the bales into halves or thirds, the fact of the 
three wires being on the bale saves it from falling apart when so cut. Tliis 
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class of bale is also acceptable for export and for feeding to stock on voyages, 
as it is easily handled. 

Ordinary quality lucerne hay is best sent to market in the ordinary size 
of bale weighing from 4 to 5 cwt. This class of bale usually goes to the 
dairymen, and in drought time especially is in large demand. 

Lucerne hay is generally baled by contract. In the Tamworth district the 
usual contract rates are 10s. per ton for ordinary, and 12s, per ton for small 
bales. 

All the bales should be wdl trimmed up to add to their attractiveness, and 
the trimmings from each bale can be xdaced in the following bale. 

The hay is loaded for market into 6-ton or larger trucks. The small bales 
of from li to 2J cwt. run from GO to HO per 6-ton triujk; the medium-sizes 
bales of about 4 cwt. run from 32 to 33 to the same truck; while the largtT 
bales of 5 cwt. go a correspondingly simdler number to the truck. 

Battens. 

Some time ago there was considerable discussion between buy(‘rs and 
sellers over the size and weight of battens used on bales. Buyers do not 
object to battens of a reasonable size, but th(‘y do object vlo their b(M!>g 
unnecessarily large and heavy. It is to the grower\s interest to bale his hay 
in a manner attractive to buyers. Some growers, in the Mudgee tlistricl 
mainly, split small willow branelies, and in every way p(»s8ible try to m<*et 
tlie buyers^ requirements and when a grower obtains a good nam(‘ on the 
market, buyers always give him preference. 

The Belative Demand for Lucerne Hay and Chaff. 

It is difficult to state the proportion of hay and chaff forwarded to the 
Sydney markets, as no records are kept, but it woxild probably be in the 
proportion of about 10 to 1. There is a steady d<*inand for elioiee greim 
lucerne chaff, and for this grade there is a threefold d(unaud, iiauioly, for 
liorses, cattle, and poultry. The competition of tlio poultry-men often 
enables sellers to realise extremely high rates, but the chaff must be green, 
sound, and leafy. Dairymen generally prefer lucerne in bales, as it then 
keeps better, and for a longer time. The relative values of hay and chaff 
depend purely upon supply and demand, and also on the time of the year, 
the demand for poultry purposes being greater at some periods than others. 
Ill the Tamworth district, roughly, about one-third of the lucerne hay pro- 
duced is marketed in the form of chaff. 

Lucerne Chaff. 

The best quality lucerne chaff is cut from prime, green hay, fine in the 
stem, and not too dry, but only in a few' eases is such good quality hay 
chaffed. The bulk of hay chaffed is only of medium quality, the class it 
really pays best to chaff being that which is very coarse in the stem. It is 
then more easily consumed by stock. 

Lucerne chaff should be free from dust and impurities. When chaffing, 
a stamper bagger is used, as it does not powder the leaf so much as a screw 
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bagger. In order to produce chaff of good quality, the hay should not be too 
dry while being chaffed, but should be stetinuMl or damped as necessary, or 
else chaffed on a damp day. The knives should be kept sharp, and properly 
set against the face-plate, so as to cut el(>anly, instead of breaking and 
bruising. The feed-box should al-ways be kept uniformly full. Sound bags, 
but not necessarily new ones, should be used for the bagging of the chaff, as 
such a<ld to the attractiveness. Average quality chaff will run about twenty- 
eight bags (new) to the ton. The contract rate for chaff-cutting is usually 
about 12s. nd. per ton. 

Mr. J. J. Lord, a well-known lucerne grower at Neminglia, Tainwortb, 
pref(*rfi to chaff a large proportion of his hay. He says that chaff-cutting 
jirovides better eiiqiloymerit for his men, especially on wot days, or between 
the various cuts, and also enables quicker advantage to be taken of a rising 
market, because 'where two trucks a day can Ix^ chaffed with the one machine, 
it would be good pressing to xm^ss one truck in two or thrc^e days, lii fact, 
h(‘ would sooner disjxuise with his press than with his chaffcuttcr. It is only 
fair to ineiitiou that Mr. Lord’s lucerne is generally of vigorous growth, and 
fairly thick in the stem, or in other words, is the type of luc(‘nie it i)ays U* 
chaff. 

Lucerne Dust. 

This is usually obtained as a residue from chaff-c'utting, especially when 
the hay is very dry, and to a more limited extent from threshing for seed. 
It is of commercial value, being purchased chieffy by poultry-farmers. At 
times it realises very high prices. A bright, green colour is preferre^d. Some 
growers are adopting a bad xiraetiee of putting dirt in with liiecTne dust, 
and buy(*rs object very strongly to this. In fact, some authorities strongly 
condeim the use of lucerne dust unless it be of a high grade. Grow(*rs, in 
their own interest, sJuiuld not allow a mixture of deleterious substances. 

Marketing Charges. 

After the liay has been baled or <*liaffed, the marketing <diarges are: — 
i’artage to the railway station or siding; freight, which between Tamwortli 
and Sydney, 282 miles, amounts to about 10a. i)cr ton; commission, which is 
at th(* rate of 5 per cent.; and weighing, reloading, and delivery charges, 
which amount to ab<.»ut Js. per truck and fls. Cd. per ton respectively. 

New South Wales Lucerne Districts. 

The three main districts in this State producing lucerne hay and chaff for 
market are Tamwortli, the Hunter River, and Miidgee. Each of these pro- 
duces choice hay, and at various times have beaten one another in the 
markets. Mudgee, on account of the handy-sized bales of from li to 2 cwt. 
forwarded from there, and also because of the general good quality of the 
hay, which is iiiie in the stem and has a good proportion of leaf to stem, 
usually commands the best attention of buyers ; but Northern-grown lucerne 
sometimes realises just as good values. Many parts of this district can 
l>roduce hay of equal quality with Mudgee if the growers will only study the 
Sydney buyers^ requirements. The general complaint of buyers against 
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some of the Northern consignments is tluj weight and sis^e of the battens^ 
some growers using too much wood. The IVludgoc bales are usually sent for- 
ward with light battens, and iu a number of instances light willow branches 
are used, and as the bales are always trimmed very neatly, they have an 
attractive appearance. 

Other districts forwarding lucerne hay and chaif in smaller quantities to* 
the Sydney markets are Muswollbrook, Scoik*, (hiiiowindra, and Bathurst, 
while small lots are received from Buiiyan, near Cooma, Yanco, and 
Jlawkesbury Eiver. 

Hay from the Cariowindra district in the past lias not been made in a 
manner suitable for the Sydney market, but methfals have improved con- 
siderably of latc', and some of tbe eoiisignments from there have been of very 
prim(‘ quality. Some of the hay forwarded this season (1D1«M4) was rather 
hard, due, no doubt, to being made in very hot weather, Jt is invariably 
sweet, and some prime lots of chaff have been marketed. As growers be- 
como more conversant with Sydney requirements, a higher grade of both 
liay and chaff will no doubt be forwarded. 

Small lota of hay have been forwarded to Sydney from Yaneo, but in most 
instances the quality baa not b(Jon i)riTne, and in a number of inataiiees it has 
been badly made, and growers will hav(' to exercise grt^ater caire in tlie baling. 
A few small lots of chaff have been forwarded, the quality of which has been 
prime, but the bulk has only been medium. 

Stalky and Fine Lucerne. 

The richest lands, especially when under irrigation, or where the root» 
have penetrated down to the moist ground above permanent water, are apt to 
produce a stalky growth, really only fit for chuffing. The (juautity is pro- 
duced, but the quality is sometimes not equal to that yielded by soils where 
the growth is dependent upon the natural rainfall. In the latter ease the 
lucerne is finer iu the stein, and the proportion of leaf to stem is greater. 


MaZZAQUA at GRAFTOiT EXPERIMENT PaRM. 

This plant, which is allied to the non-saccharine sorghnms, was highly 
recommended in some quarters a few years ago. At the Grafton Experiment 
Farm it was grown for several years, but for the past two seasons its use has 
been disciirJed, as tlie manager considers it has been over-rated, and not 
nearly so good as the common sorghums. It is un extremely coarse-growing 
fodtler, and not relished by stock unless chaffed. Mr. Haywood saw a 
sample of it at Maclean this year over 20 feet in height and the stems an 
inch in diameter. In his opinion there is nothing about it to recommend it. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Scale 
Insects (^^Coccidae^O of Australia* 

[Continued from page 610.] 

WALTER W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., Government Entomologiai 

Mytilaspis farmosa, Maskell. (PI. Y, fig. 1.) 

Trana. Neir ZeaJlumi vol. x.wi, p. 68, pi. in, figs. 4-6. 1893, 

Tvpe specimens from Baron von Mueller probably canie from West 
Australia upon the foliage of a Eucalypt ; Rcnmark, South Australia, on 
Eucalyptus corynocalyx (French) ; and from Mudgee, New South Wales, on 
a Eucalypt. 

Female puf^aria are clustered together in j>atchos on the surface of the 
leaves. Snow white, with the first pellicle small, dull yellow, the second 
much larger and dark reddi.sh yellow. General foi in (‘longale, broad to the 
extremity, wh(‘re it broadens out at the apical margin, very convex. Ix'ngth, 
inch. 

Adult female dark o!*ange, elongate, abdomen circular* at extremity with 
small toothed projections, with two median lobes, with two s])ines between 
tlrem and a smaller lobe on either side. Five groups of sj>innevets ; eight 
pairs of compound spinnerets with eylindrical tubes extending bt'yoiid the 
margin, 

1 Lepidonaphc^ forwosa. Cat. Coccida^, p. 309, 

Myttlaspis fuller i, Cockerell. 

Mytitaspif* (don^jaia^ Fuller, frans. Ent. Soc,y Loudon, p. 69. J899 

Coekei’ell, now name 1902. 

The tyjm spei’iniens oorne from near Pei‘th, West Australia, upon tlx* 
foliage of a Honeysuckle trt'e {Banlcsia ilioifolia). 

Female pupardum grey, very long and narrow. Ltuigth, O l^S inch. 
Female coccid elongate. Pygidium brxradly rounded, with six distinct iohe^, 
the median pair wddo, ]>arallel, truncate and notched, .spines snudl . 
circumgenital glands ari'anged in an unbroken horseshoe like hand round 
the margin of the pygidium. 

Cockerell altered th(? sjiecilic name to Itdlm in 1902, 

1394. Lepidosaphes fulleri. Cat. Coccida*, p. 309. 

Mytilaspis (Aspidiotus) gloverii, Packard. 

Guide to the Study of Jmecte (Ed, 1), }). 527. 1869. 

Comstock, C/.S, Jieporf Dep, AyrL, 1880, p. 323. 

Maskell, Trans, Neu' Zealand Institute^ vol. xxiii, p. 8. 1890. 

A cosmopolitan scale probabl}^ intrcxlueed in Australia from the UnittHi 
States, recorded from Victoria and N ew' South Wales upon oranges Conu^tock 
states that it is one of the two common .species of the (genus Myt%lai*)ylH in 
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the orange groves of Florida. Said to have been introduced from China 
in 1840 upon imported trees into Florida, fixim where it was taken west and 
spread into the orchards of California. 

Female puparium. very narrow, often almost straight, varying in colour 
from light yellow to dark brown ; ventral scale white, consisting of two 
narrow parallel plates open down the centre. 

The adult female light purple with the last segment yellowish, median 
lobes abruptly narrow, prolonged more or less into a point, hardly serrate. 
Five anterior groups of spinnerets, spines very small. 

1395. Lepidosaphes gloverii. Cat. Coccidae, p. 309. 

Mytilagpia grandilohi% Maskell. 

Trans. New Zealand Institude, vol. 25, p. 70, pi. iii, tigs. 13-14. 1893. 

This species was found upon the foliage of a Honeysuckle {Banksia sp.) 
near Melbourne, Victoria. 

Female puparium white, elongated, and mussel-shaped or slightly pyriform, 
but often covered with wliite flooculent matter obscuring the outline of the 
scale. Length, about inch. 

Male puparium semi-cylindrical, sides parallel, not carinated ; length 
^^3 inch. 

Adult female yellow, normal form, abdomirial segments rather conspicuous ; 
length about inch. Abdomen ending in a curve, with two large conical 
lobes rounded on tips, serrate on the sides ; outer margin of abdomen serrate 
with spiny hairs; five groups of spinnerets, with many dorsal spinnerets. 

1396. Lepidosaphes grandilohis. Cat. Coccida^, p. 310. 

Mytilaspis grisetij Maskell. 

Trans. New Zealand InstUuie, vol. xxii, p. J3;j, pi. iv, Hg. 1. J889. 

This species is found on both Eucalyptus and Acad a. Maskell records it 
from various localities in New South Wales, but gives no exact locality. 1 
hav(' never seen it, and app)end his description : — 

“ Female puparium light grey, narrowish, elongated, slightly curved 
convex, rather solid, about inch in length ; mussel shaped ; pellicles 
rather small. 

“Male puparium similar but much smaller, averaging nob more than ^inch ; 
not carinated. 

Adult female dark red or nearly black, elongated. Abdomen with four 
small lobes, median pair largest, only a fcjw spines on the edge ; five groups 
of spinnerets.^’ 

1398. Lepidosaphes grisea. Cat, Coccida*, j), 31(). 

Mgtilaspis ( Coccomytilus) hymenanthera>,, Grexm. 

VvAorian Naturalist, vol. xxii, May, 1905, p. 6, fig. 6. 

This species was collected at Myrnionp, Victoria, upon the stems and twigs 
of Jdymeiianthera ha/nksii. 
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Fenoale puparium reddish brown, more or less covered with the fibres of 
the bark of its food-plant. Moderately curved, rather broadly dilated, 
expanding abruptly behind the first pellicle. Pellicles reddish ; second 
pellicle completely concealed. Length, 25 to 30 mm. 

Adult female oblong oval, narrow in front, broadest across middle of 
abdomen, with the outiir margins lobed. Pygidium broad with large 
median lobes, the second and third pair of lobes small, pointed. No 
circumgenital glands, 

MytUiispis iwientoAa^ Green. 

Annal. and Mag. Nat. History (7), vol. vi, p. 448, pi. xi, fig. 1. 1900. 

These scales were found upon the foliage of an unknown shrub at Bacchus 
Marsh, Yictoria. 

Green says : ‘‘ A very distinct species easily recognised by the minute 
median lobes, followed by the largo simple lateral lobes and by the absence 
of circumgenital glands. The only two other Australian species with these 
characters are Mytilaspis convexa and M. drymidug.^* 

Female puparium brownish straw colour, darkest on sides and hind 
margin, with a very narrow white margin. First pellicle pale yellow, second 
almost colourless, strongly convex above ; elongate narrow ; usually much 
curved and contractt^d. Ijength, 2 mm. 

1400. Lepidoaaphes indentata. Cat. Coccidie, p, 310. 

MytUaS’pis intermedia, Maskell. 

Tranf(. NevJ Zealand Inniitutei vol. xxiii, p. 7, pi. 11, figs. 5-0. 1890. 

Mytilaspis intermedia, var. Victoria, Green, V^’ictortan Naturalist, vol. xxii» 
p. 5, 1905. 

Maskell described the type from New Zealand upon the terminal buds of 
Leptospermum scoparium. Green described the variety from specimens found 
upon the bark of a Wattle (Acacia montana) at Myrniong, Victoria. The 
female puparium is yellowish brown with a white line along the bind margin, 
very convex, with the two ends meeting on small twigs ; pellicles small, dark 
yellow ; length variable, about yV inch in length Male puparium not 
carinated. Adult female usual typical form, greyish, with tip of abdomen 
yellow. Abdomen with four lobes, central pair large, second pair very small. 
Five groups of spinnerets. Spiny hairs round the tip of abdomen. Length, 
inch. 

victGrim differs from the type, in the lateral margins of the abdominal 
segments not markedly produced ] median lobes narrow, other loV^s not 
noticeable. Circumgenital glands few, spiniform squames small. 

1401. Lepidosaphes intermedia. Cat. Coccida*, p. 310. 

MytUaspia lidgetti, C^x^ke^^•ll. 

Vtetorian Natural at, vol. xvi, p, 14. 1899. 

The type specimens oonje from Myrniong, Victoria, upon the foliage of 
two different species of gum trees {Eucalyptus roUrata and £. goniocalyx). 
Female puparium rather narrow, slightly curved, snow white, Pellicles 
deep orange, -the second almost hidden % whitish secretion. Length of scale, 



3 mm. Adult female with feuaf pairs of abdondiaal ldt>e«, mediaxi pak 
but short and truncate ; between all the lobes a lon^ spine and a pointed 
s^uame ; the lateral Jobes divided in the centre. Five groups of cii^enm- 
genital glands. 

^*The female puparia,’’ Cockerell says, '*are very like those of Mytila$pi$ 
coismtrinm^ but easily separated in the insect by the female by the depression 
Jj^etween the median lobes, which are broad, little produced, aiwl rrenulate/* 

1406. Lepichsapfm liflgeUL Cat. Coecida*, page 311, 

MytUaspis lobvAatm^ n.sp. (PI. V, ftg, 2.) 

Type specimens taken atGunnedah, New South Wales, upon the brancblets 
of a sheoak (Gasmrina sp.). 

Female pupariuni white, very convex, short, distinctly transversely ribbed, 
sloping from the middle towards both extremities. The first pelUcle long, 
narrow, ridgwl down centre, forming a regular stalk, pale yellow on margins, 
green m the centre. Second pellicle very large, moiged into and apparently 
occupying nearly half the basal portion of the true puparium. Reddish 
brown. Ltmgth, alamt inch. 

Female oocoid chocolate brown, with iln‘ pyguiium very distinctly defined, 
the outer margin deeply serrate, showing aliout nine short serrate lobes 
divided in the centre, but somewhat irregular in tonn and not projecting far 
beyond the margm , the sides of the alidoinen unbioken, with distinct trans- 
verse lines forming distinct segmental divisions. Circumgenital lobes not in 
groups, but running in linos to the anal apei*ture 

MytUa^fih maidem, Mask ell (PI V, fig. 3.) 

Tram. New Z^atamd Imttfute, \ol. x\i\, pi \ix, figs 1-3. 18fl7. 

The type specimens of this beautiful little scale were noticed upon a leaf 
of a herbarium specimen of LUsea dealbata from the Hiclunond River, New 
South Wales, sent to the Botanic Ganiens, Hydnoy. The leaf was thickly 
covered with male and female scales. The fi^male puparium light, reddish 
brown, broadly convex, widest m the centre, flatteni^ towards the apex ; 
the dorsal surface forming a regulai row of rings, or ridges, from nine to 
eleven in number. First pellicle reddish brown, second hidden. Length irf 
puparium, inch. Male scale smaller, lighter in colour and more regular 
and cylindrical in form, witli six regulai rings (though Maskell feay.s eight or 
nine, 1 have examined many, but cannot find more than six). 

Adult female dark brown, elongated ; abdomen nearly truncate, with six 
very small lobes, sub-triangular, semi-transparent, and placed wide apart. 
Two broad conical spines between the lobes. No spinneretH, but many single 
orifices. 

1408, Lepidosaphes fjmidtni. Cat. Coccida*, p. 311. 

MytUmpu Maskell. 

Tram, New ZeaiemA voL xxvm, p. 3 ^ 9 , pi, ^ix, fig. 0* 1900. 

This w»8 colloeted near Bullina, New Smith Wales, cm a Ti-tW 

( VcMeitea up.). Ifemale ptoparium elongated, bnoad »t the 
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white. Pellicles dark oranj^e. Length, inch. Male* }»iiparium white, 
convex, elongateel, not eariiuiied, smaller pellich's orange. 

Adult feniah' yellow, abdomen with foui veiy small lol>(\s, c(iiitral ones 
largest ; margin of abdomen with fine serrations, with two hairs bf‘tween 
th<» lolx^s. Five groups of spinnerets. Masked says : Puparia of this 

sj)ecies apprraieh M. rastutrmrr^ Jf. spintftra, and also to PoUmpu 

exocar pi y but the abdominal <*haracters dilier from any Inthej'to described.’’ 
140h. Lepidosaphes rntdaleneo. Cat. CVncida', p. ‘111. 

Mplilaspis nudgcp, n.sp. 

This scale was found (‘overing tlie l<‘aves of the Mulga ( Acacia camha get) 
lit Pe]'a Boie, Darling Rivei-, New South Wah's. 

Fcunale pupa)'ium very short, and broadest in front beliiinl thetirsl reddish- 
yellow pellicle, whi<*h forms a regular stalk, with llu‘ larger s(*cond pellicle, 
sloping upward into the j)ahi white seer(*1 ionary matlei* of llie true pu])ariiim ; 
the latter \ery (*onv('\ anrl transversely I'lbhed, but not so disbitictly as in 
J/. lohulalui^, narrow ing slightly toward tin* liiml margin. Length, }. i!u-h. 

FfMiiale eocei<l dark browni, short cephalic ]>ortioii lounded, iiari’owed to 
liase, of rostrum, sw{‘lling out, broadly rouinliMl to tin* bij) of alxloincn. 'the 
last two s(‘gments abovi* the jyghliuin deeply corrugated and loundfsl on tlie 
margins. Pygidiuin broadly ronmksi, wdth two short broad rounded ter 
minal lobes with tw’o rather angulati* dej missions on either sjd(*. with two 
corresponding angulate pr(d(X^t ions betw’iH'n the outer e<lge of the loot's and 
thv deep jimetion betwetm the pygidium and abdomen. 

M ijtiJai^pi}< miilff pora^ Leona, rdi. 

Anua/( (h d}// ., vol. v, ]>. S7. 

<bceu, i ictannn XntnruJist, \ol. xxii, p. (J. ItIO’). 

'The oiiginai specimens which Lt'Oiiardi thought (*r(H‘n liad })i‘e\iously 
descjibt'd came from Myrniong, Victoria. Specimens June since been 
determined fr«)m Acacia sirictaiTiwii Daiidinong Ranges, Victoria. 

The .scab's ai*e thickly clustered o\(‘r tin* bark, often o\t*rlapping each 
other and .scaling olV in a mass so that they are vt*ry irrt'.gular in foi*m. 
Lengtli, incli. Liglit chocolate brown, w ith tlie (‘\tr(mntie'< of a lighter 
tint ; typical form narrow’ at base, then uniform . cyliinh’ical to tin* slightly 
broadened apex, dorsal surface irregular, i^eilicles, tii-st light- \ellow', M*cund 
much darker, often partially hiddtm wdth st ‘end ionary mattt'r. 

^Vdult female dark blackish brown, elongate, loinnh'd in well detineil 
segmental divisions. Pygidium wdth tw'o ]arg<* unslian ]obe^, sernut- on 
siiles, with two pairs on eiihei* side. 

MyiUaspis nivea, ]Ma.skel]. 

Trans. Ncir Zealand Jmtifnfe, ^ol. wvii, ]). 40, pi. 1, Hg. 10. 1S94. 

This species was collected at Bankstowui, New’ South Males, upon the 
foliage of a. Ti-tree (Melaleuca limfolia), iml M, tiorlosa, as given in the 
original d(‘Scription. Jl has also been fournl at the Grampians, Victoria, on 
Colyccthrix tttrago^ia (C. French, jr. ). ^Faskdl says; “(dose to my spindes 
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M. casuarince^ but differs in. having four conical lobtis and stronger marginal 
lobes on the abdomen of the adult female coccid.’' 

Female puparium white, massed together on the foliage and twigs. Maskell 
says : They look exactly like snow on the twigs, ’’Elongate, smooth, narrow, 
and usually straight. Pellicles yellow. Length about ^ inch. Male 
pu}>arium very much smaller, about inch, similar in shape and colour, not 
carinated. 

Adult female brown, pygidium with depression on the centre, with two 
pointed angular lobes on either side, abdominal margin deeply serrated with 
three or four strong spines. Five groups of spinnerets. 

1417. Lepidosaphes nivea. Oat. Coccidae, p. 312. 

Mytilaspia pollens^ Maskell. 

Tram, New Zealand ImtitutCt vol. xxii, p. 134, pi. iv, figs. 2, 4. 1889. 

This species was found upon the foliage of a Fan Palm growing in a green- 
house ; sent to Maskell from Sydney, New South Wales, but when later on 
describing the variet cdbay said that the type was found upon Grass-tree 
{Xanthorrh(Ba), 

Female puparium light greyish green, variable in form, elongated, some- 
times broadened towards the apex, flat and thin. Pellicles small. Length, 
I inch. Male puparium not carinated. 

Adult female dark brown to purple, anterior or (Cephalic portion broader 
than usual. Abdomen with two large median lobes, a median depression, and 
six smaller ones on either side, the margins of abdomen with strong spines. 
Spinnerets, five, forming an arch. 

AUicjd to the fern scale in New Zealand, Mytilaspis phymatodius, Maskell 
described a variety under the name of alba in the same Journal (vol. xxviii, 
1896), on the same plant, from Sydney. The only differences are whiter and 
larger puparia. 

1418. Lepidosaphes pollens. Cat. Coccidte, p. 312. 

Mytilaspis pomorum, Boucht?. 

Ent. Zeitmig. Siett. 1851, vol. xii. No. 1. 

S ignore t,* .4 ttw. Soe. Ent. France, p. 98. 1879. 

Comstock, U.S. Report Dep. Agr., 1880, p. 323. 

This scale has been known under the name of the Mussel Scale of the 
Apple in Australia, and as the Oyster-shell Bark Louse in America. Unless 
there was a very valid reason for altering its scientific name, it seems a very 
great mistake to do so. During the researches made by Mrs. Fernald when 
compiling her catalogue, evidence was brought forward to show that this 
species (Mytilaspis pomorum) was the coccid that Reaumer and Degeor had 
described and figured as the Elm Scale, and Linnteus defined as Coccus idmu 
His scientific description is as follows : On the Ulmus oampestfis, Degeor 
Insects 5, Tab. 28, fig, 7, Shield reddish, the margin villous reddish,** This 
description would certainly fit any species, and there is no type in existence, 
so it is surely very far-fetched to alter an old well-known name on such 
slight grounds. 
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This is the common Mussel Scale of the Apple tree all over the orchards 
of Australia, found usually upon the bark or trunk of the tree or the young 
branches, and from there often spreading on to the fruit, covering them with 
its dark brown scales, and though (except when very abundant), not spoiling 
the quality, yet damaging its sale for export. 

Adult female puparium of the typical elongate form, narrow at the base ; 
the pellicles dull orange to brownish, rest of puparium chestnut to reddish 
brown with a greyish tint. Convex tapering to a rounded apex, but often 
curved and even bow-shaped where the scales are massed together. PVom 

to of an inch in length. 

Adult female white, sometimes with yellowish tint, pygidium yellow, 
elongate, cephalic portion showing three divisions, segments well defined on 
abdomen. Pygidium with five groups of circumgenital glands, with three 
pairs of terminal lobes, the median pair almost as broad again as long ; second 
and third pair small, almost touching. Male puparium much smaller than 
that of female, almost straight, with only one pellicle. 

Besides the apple, this scale is common on the Hawthorn when growing 
around the orchards. 

1431. Lepidosaphes ulmi. Cat. G>ccidae, p. 314. 

MytUaspis pinneeformis, Bouch(5. 

Aspidiotus^ Steif. Ent. vol. xii, p. iii. 1851. 

Sigrioret, Ann. Soc. Ent. France (4), vol. iv, p 97. 1870. 

Douglas, Ent Morithh/ Majazinc, vol. xxiv. 1887-8, 1887. 

This species seems to b(‘ confounded with MytUaspis citricola. T can find 
no authority tliat Maskell r(‘corded it from either Australia or New Zealand, 
though both localities are given in Mrs. Fernald’s catalogue. Jt is a species 
that on orchids and ci*ok)ns in liothoustjs in Europe. 

1423. Lepidosaphes pinneejormis. Cat. Caxjcidie, p. 312. 

MytUaspis recur vata^ n.sp. (PI. V, fig. 4.) 

Scales tliiclsly (covering the hark of the bran<*lios and twigs of th(^ Black 
Wattle {Acacia (Jecarren'^), Cowra, New South Wales. 

Female puparium white, pellicles reddish brown, second one very large, 
crermlated. Si^ale short, very convex, rounded and dej)r(jss(-d at the ap(‘x. 
Length inch. Male puparium similar, but smaller. 

Adult female pale i ellow, elongate*, broadly round(*,d to the apex. Pygidium 
bright yellow, chitonous, finely atriat(.^(^, terminating in two large rounded 
lobes with a smaller rounded lobe on either side, and tlie margin finely 
serrate but showing no distinct lobes further round. 

MytUaspis spinifera^ Maskell. (PI. V, fig. r>.) 

Trans. New Zeodami Institute^ vol. xxvi, p. 69, pi. iii, f. 7-9. 1893. 

A large handsome scale common upon leaves of f-he Weeping Myall 
Acacia pendula) in all the western scrubs of New South Wales. 

Female puparium pure white, with the }»ollicles pale yidlow, the first 
longitudinally ribbed, second smooth sub-circular ; the whole scale l(K)king 
like a little white limpet shell, nearly as broad as it is long, convex broadest 
at apex. Typical forms measured -jV of an inch ; but the larger form, for 
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wliicli Maskt'll suggested the vanetal name of major t is nearly twice the 
size, or ^ of an inch in length. Male pupariiun smaller, flatter, with an 
un(*ariiiate(i yellow pellicle. 

Adult femah' orange yellow, elliptical, with thoracic and abdominal 
divisions distinct. Pygidiuin with t\u) median lobes separated from each 
dthei’, fiv(' groups of spinnerets, 

H27. Lepidosaphes spinifera, Cat. (./Oceidii\ p. ‘114. 

(To he continued.) 


Black Spor of the Mandarin. 

Jx view of the prevaleiK'e of Bla(‘k Spot in certain Mandarin orchards in 
tiie (hksford District, the Department of Agrunilture is arranging to (*arry 
out e\t(‘nsive ('XjKU'iniimts to determim* the Ix'st methods for combating this 
dis(‘as(‘. As a Umtativc* recomnuuulation, p*nding the results of tht‘'e 
exp(*riments, tlu' Departiiuuil advisc's orchartlists having infected tret‘s to 
seviu'cly ju'une and remov(‘ evtu’y vi.siblo a}>}u*arance of diseas(‘d limbs. As the 
fungal hyphie bavebt^iui tra<'ed inside tlie living tissues, and in this position 
are immune from the efiects of spraying, growers are recommended to tak«* 
the greut(‘st eare to ensure that all afleeted parts ar(‘ rtunoved, not hesitat- 
ing to ent away as rnueli as 4 inches of the liv(‘ wood below the iiflecttMl 
parts. The future shape of tin* trcs* as a result <>f the pruning and the 
l(‘ngtli of time taken in the operation are hotJi hut stHtoiifiary coiiSKlerations. 
Ail pruniiigs must be burnt. This work should begin at otkh*, and con- 
tinued during the tmsuing two months, Isdon* tin* trei‘s make new' growtln 
( bust ant examination of tret's is le'ccssary, so that any furtlu'r dt'velop- 
merit may ]>e dt^teeted. 

After pruning, the irt*es and the ground ]>eiH*ath should bt* spray t'd with 
a i‘uiigie,id(\ Bordeaux mixture is suitai»h‘, if ]>r(*j>arod at the ratt' of G Ih, 
limo. t 11 >. bluestoiu' (sulphatt' of eof)p('r), and 50 gallons of water. Lime- 
.sul|ihnr vspray may also be used if mixed at the rate of 53 lb. lime, 100 lb. 
sul]dmr, and 50 gallons of water, btang then dilutt'd in the proportion of 
1 jtart of the solution to 20 parts water. 'Ihrt't* sprayings should bt* givtui, 
Iht' first immediatt'l}’ aftt'r pruning, the st'contl just aftt'r the fruit lias st't, 
and the third a fortnight later. In the second and third spraying, the 
mixturi' should be diluti'd ; in the ease of the llordt*aux inixtun*, 100 
gallons water should be used instead of 50, and in tlu' case of tlu' lime- 
sulphur 1 part of the solution should he added to 2i^ of water. In explana- 
ticm of the short, interval Ix'tw'eeii th<‘ second and third spraying, it might 
bt' aientionod that infection of tin* fruit takes place at a very early stage, 
and, owing to tlu' waxy I'xterior of the fruit, it is particularly difficult to get 
it <H)voref] with spray at this stage, hent'e two sprayings within a fortnight 
are recommended, liater sprayings, depending on weather conditions, should 
takt‘ plsci^ at intervals until the fruit is half grow'ij. After reaching this 
stage it appears to be little affect e<l by the fungus. 
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^^Thrips^^ in Orchards. 

A Warning to Fkititgh:ow£r«. 

W. GURNEV, F.K.S,, AasisUint Kntoinologisl. 

7t is advisable^ at this tiin<> to re<5all to the minds of fruitgrowers that last yejir 
•^^thrips’’ were pros<*nt in vast numbers, ap[>earing first in eoiisiderable fjuan- 
tities during late Sept(unber and in Ot^tolxn*. They destroyed a great 
jKjrcentage of JJ-pph' crop and also attacked pt^ar and other blossoms, 
<jausing veiy heavy loss to many growers. It wu-s probably the most sev(‘re 
visitation of this minuter little insect pest for the past twimty years or more. 
This pest hassev(‘val times been similarly very destructive in certain \'ictf)rian 
oi'chard districts. With us in New South Wales this species is probably 
idfuitical with Thrlpa iahac't, which is present more or It'ss numerously (‘V(m*v 
suminer in roses and garden fiowers of most kinds, but is not usually 
destructive to fruit blossoms, though IVlr. Froggatt noted a rather seven* local 
'ssi rift*station of pear blossoms in the Ryde district some yi^ars ago. During 
last season (1913-1914) this thrips, however, was present in hordes, not only 
ill garden flowers of all <lescriptions, but in tlie blooms of deci<luous fruit 
trc(*s, the flowers of vt-eeds and the grasses of [laddocks and roadsirles, find T 
found them even in the wild flowers of the hush, including the watth* and 
eu (^‘ilyp t us f h ) wers. 

Tr. will 1m* recalled that they chiefly damaged the later blossoming ajijdes, 
eirlv flowering forms escaping with much less damage. 

d'he infestaiion at Bathurst .seems to have lM*en at its maximum about the 
7th to trie 1 0th of Dot obey 1913. Full blooming occurred in the apples from 
.about the 4th to the l8th, and all the facts considc'red the earlier blooming 
varieties escaped best, as also the }>ears. The later apples roct'ived tla* brunt 
’of the infestation just as tlieir buds comimmeed to open. Komt* \ariation 
ojcurred in the setting of thediflVrent varieties in the various orchards visited. 

Thus Five Crowns — very lai to poor setting, 

Rome l-k»,auty -poor to light setting. 

Jonathan — bad to good setting. 

Cleopatra — bad to good setting, and so on, 

Tt seems likely, as I sliall show, that the wdnter ploughing and cultivating, 
a ni ]>erhaps a late lime'-sulphur spraying may liavi* somewhat- reduc(‘d the 
pest in the Bathurst Experiment Orchard, wdiich suft‘ere<l less than some 
other orchards of the district. 

Plums, apricots, and peaclies escaped, but some clierry trees suftVwl : the first 
three classes arc> eady in bboiniug, while the cherries were late in blooming. 
Amongst those who suTerod were growlers in w idely separaterl districts 
throughout ths Stfite*, including E^athurst and other fruit areas along the' 
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western line, orchtirds on the south coast line from Sydney to Goulburn and 
to the south-west, and in the north and north-west from Gosford away to 
Glen limes. The thrips were therefore very widesprea<i, and the losses varied 
from just a light thinning out to upwards of 75 per cent of the crop. 

In view of this loss, the thrips have been kept under observation during the 
past summer and also this winter, and the following notes and suggestions are 
given as a reminder and warning of the. possible recurrence of this pest 
during this coming September and October. 

Weather Conditions as a Controlling Factor. 

It will be remembered that the winter of 1913 was comparatively mild, 
and this fav^oured th(i surviv^al of thc^ thrips. I’he mortality dm? to cold and 
w(^t was reduced, and this left an unusual numboi of female thrips alive after 
winter to commemee egg-laying in the early spring, so that by the time the 
late fruit tn'es were blooming the thrips were prescMit in aufticient numbfu’s 
to h(‘ s(‘riously destructive. Certain warm days in eai'ly October doubtless 
further favour<‘d the spread of the insects. Th(‘n followed a warm dry summer, 
whicli aldc'd their further increase and sj)r(*a(I, until flowers, weeds, and 
vog(}tabl(‘S were freely infested. 

This winter the weatlior has bexux cold(T and wetter, which is foitiinately 
against the thrip.s; but this canrjot be wholly relied upon, as the pc^st was m 
numerous and wi(h*.spread last summer that is a good cluincc) of anuinher 
surviving in shelit'red spc»ts. 1 hav(‘ observed the thrips present in 
tomato(*s and most veg(‘tables ami garden flowers, not only throughout the 
past summer, but in small niimlxers through the })nsst‘nl winter. Again, 
visiting Bathurst on lotli tJuly I discovennl, in certain odd tufts of oats and 
barley growing between the trees in an orchard, about a dozen thrips active 
and hcalrhy, hidden jiway umhu* tiic leaf slieaths of iht^ stalks; and again odd 
thi’ips are to b(^ found in the roses. Phis iii(he.ates that they (^aii shelter and 
withstand even the cold weeks just past, ami that green succulent growth 
can hai'hour the thrips duj’ing the winter. 

Preventive Measures and Control. 

Orehardist'^ therefore urged to take th<‘ following j)rewentive measures. 
All green manure, Wf-eds, and even dead matted gra,.s.s or refuse in tlui orchard 
under or betwciui the tn'es should be thonaaghly turned under. This should 
be done as thoroughly as pos.siblc befon* the end of August, and the. earlier the 
hotter. J he .soil should be ploughed UvS close to the trees as possible to expose 
and ilestroy the thrips sheltering in tlie soil. The cleaner the grourni and 
the more cultivation around and between the tives the better, as in the early 
spring the thrips travel to the nearest blooms, and with the destrm'>tion 
of tho.so thrips irum^‘diately about the there is a better chance of 

the fruit setting before many thrips have reached the trees. It will be 
remembered that the early blossoming apples often escaped altogether, though 
probably a few thrips had found these trees. 
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The thrips will probably be moving in September, and the next step is to 
spray the trees as late as possible before the buds open. The thrips ap|>ear 
to penetrate the blooms as soon as they begin to open ever so slightly. The 
spray to use at this time is the lime-sulphur wash recommended in the J uly 
Gazette (53 lb. lime, 1001b. sulphur and 60 gallons of water). One gallon of 
this concentrated spray should then be diluted with seven gallons of water. 
This adheres well, and destroys all the thrips it touches. It probably has a 
deterrent effect in protecting the buds. As the buds are opening, tobacco wash 
(1 lb. to 2 gallons water) is advised. This tobacco- wash may need to be 
repeated if thrips are found to he still numerous. If this seems to be a lot 
of spraying, the difficulty of reaching the pest when in the flowers and the 
reinfestation from adjacent flowers which is continually occurring must be 
remembered. In Ameiica, four sprayings are considered necessary and are used 
to control orange-tree thrips (Euthrips citri\ and similarly three sprayings 
to control Euthrips pyri (the thrips of the j)ear), which is closely related to 
our thrips in appearance and liabits. It is advisable to have a strong pressure 
to drive the spray into the blossoms, and to give a generous drenching. It 
has been demonstrated that these sprays are effective in destroying where 
they reach and wet the thrips. 

Life-history and Habits of the Thrips. 

The development from t'gg to adult occupies from about sixteen to twenty- 
one days under warm conditions, though the growth is slower in cool weather. 
The ch^ar whitish eggs ar(‘ extnunely minute and are deposited in the twigs and 
flowers. The egg hatches in about four to seven days into a tiny pale yellowish 
thrip much resembling the adult, but without any wings. After feeding and 
growing for about two weeks, during which it moults its skin three times, it 
becomes adult, that is, full-grown, with two pairs of minute wings fringed 
with hairs and folded over the back and out of sight when crawling in the 
flowers. However, it can open out these wings and fly readily. It is in this 
stagf*, minute even then as the adult is, that we can see it It is only about 
inch (1 mill.) long. The body is pale yellowish brown in colour. The 
female bears a tiny s.iw-like ovipositor near the tip of its abdomen, with which 
she slits the tij^sue of the plant when egg-laying. The males are a shade 
smaller, and I find not so numerous as the females, and of cour.sc have no 
ovipositor. Feeding is accomplished by the small pointed mouth-parts, which 
are used both to tear the surface tissues and to suck up the juice thus set free. 
There are many generations possible during the long summer, and tlieir quick 
development allows of many broods and rapid increase ; and all stages of 
development are to be found within the same flower at the sinu* time, the 
broods being irregular. 
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WooDi.NEss (or “Bullet”) of the Passion Vine, 

In of the occarmicf^ of this disease iii some districts, pending the 

completion of investigations now being car ne<l out by the Department, it is 
recommended that orchardists in the districts where it occurs should adopt 
nieassures winch will enable the plants to withstand the effects of the disease. 

Jn nearly all instances where it is doing considerable damage to the fruit 
it will be found that the vines are not vigorous or even healthy, and that the 
flow of saj> is irregular. The main causes of this are often insufticient manure 
and <*ultivation, and the too frequent use of the plough among the vines. 
Manuring at tin* wrong period also iMmduees to the trouble. 

As a preventive* the passion fruit vines slioidd be jiruned and manured 
during th(‘ spring, and again niariured during the* autumn, and after the first 
six months the plough should not bc^ used again. Tin* vines should preferably 
be kept cultivated with implements such as tin* spiing-tooth harrow . 

At least on(j(* a year the wdiole bt'd should be dug over with a pronged hoe. 
The object of this is to break through the hardpan which usually forms about 
T) or h inches below the surface, and pre\ents free circulation of air and 
moisture, ^‘specially during the summer months. During the season the rows 
should again be broken up with the pronged lioe. The approximate cost of 
bieaking uj) an acre with tlie hoe is from £2 to £2 10s. 

Undoubtedly tin* constant use of the })lough, which cuts through a number 
of roots, cheeks the regular flow of sap which the plant urgently requiii*s 
especially during the summer months. 

The manures found suitable for passion vines, and the times at wdiich to 
ajiply them, are as follow : — 

iiiid bono. Apply early iti tl.<* autumn, at the rate of b cwt. per 
acre. 

Superphosphate 1 i cwt, Sulphate of Potash ^ cwt, and Sul] .bate of 
^Iminonia 2 ewt., or a total of 1} cwt. Well mixed and aj.plied in 
the spring. 

Sui.erpho.s]>hate 1 1 cwt.. Sulphate of Potash J ewt., and Sulphate of 
Ammonia 1 cwt., or a total of ;{ cw t. Well mixed and aj.plied about 
December. < 

The abo^(> dressings are for vines ]« months old and upwards Some 
groweiv consider two dres,sinjrs during the year .sufficient, i.6., autumn and 

sf>nng after the vines have been ).rune<l, and usini{ about 6 cwt. of each' 
dr(‘SMmg. 

Growers are strongly adviseil to carry out this treatment on at least a 
portion of then- holding, and the results sliould warrant the oxtmisioii of the 
treatin(*iit tu the whoh* of the area under passion vines. 
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Hints on Grafting PhyUoxera-rcsistant 

Stocks* 

DAV^IT) JENKINS, Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Station. 

The design of tlu'se notes is to bring a knowledge of grafting phylloxera 
resistant stocks and of the principles on which it is based within easy reach 
of vignerons. For one vigneron interested in grafting phylloxera-rejsistant 
stocks ten years ago, a hundred or more are interested in the subject to day, 
and it is hoped that tlu*S(^ will welcome an attempt to phu*e simple but 
practical knowledges within their I'each. 

Preparation of Guttings for Grafting. 

1"he resistant cuttings to l)e used as stocks for grafting must bo in 
ex(*ellont sappy condition at the commencement of operations, and this can 
be done by keeping them buried in sand until re({uired. Cuttings should, 
preferably, he 9 inches long, but may be up to 1*2 inches, and should be not 
less than \ inch in diametfT at the small end (see Fig. 1). The lower cut 
should be just below a node or joint, for we know that tbi^ roots grow 
stronger and more abun<lantly on a node than an internode. This is 
absolutely necessary for all cuttings which root with difficulty. The upper cut 
is made from 1 inch to 1 1 inches above a node, which gives sufficient length 
for the grafting cut. Special care must be given to the removal of all buds 
on the stock ; a large clt^an cut of at least \ inch diameter must be made, as 
shown in the illustration, in order to remove not only the main bud, but also 
the small adventitious or dormant buds which lie around its base, and which, 
when not carefully cut out, often grow, forming suckers which flourisli at the 
expense of the graft. Tlie cuttings for use as stocks an^ taken out of tlndr 
burial-place as recpiired and thoroughly washed, and may even be vsubiiu'rgefl 
ill water for an hour ; it should not exceed this time, as exc(‘8s of w ater 
prevents the formation of knitting tisues. The washing and placing in water 
has also the object of cleaning the cuttings from all adhering dirt and sand, 
which Avould blunt the edge of the sharpest grafting-knife in a very shoit 
time ; it also makes the stock easier to cut. 

Soione. 

The scions are prepaied in a similar way to the stocks, wdth the exe,c])tiori 
that the eyes are left (see Fig. 2). llie best kimls of scion are tho.sf' fnun 
well ripened and fruitful canes, with hut one good plutnji eye or bud. The 
scion when cut should be of a bright green colour ; if whitish it indicates 
that it has liecome too dry, and therefore it is advisable not to use it. The 
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ftcions are then put into a bucket of water for a short while to wa^h them. 
In this way they remain fresh and sappy, which also ^^reatly facilitates the 
makitig of t*uts. 


Method of Grafting. 

Grafting o}>o‘rations are somewhat t(»di<ms in deseri j)tion , hut the work is 
quieldy done wlit'ii leariuMl. Experluess is the result of intelligent j>i'aeti(‘e ; 
the chief thing is to work .systems ticall}, making the cuts at one stroke with 
the knife. Taking off shavings whittles time away, but tirsb attempts are 
necessary, and these should be made experimentally. A few cutting.s and 
scions, a sharp knife, and a little tying material uill enahJi^ anyone of ordinary 
intelligeiK'e to learn tlie art of grafting by the lir(‘-si(le, and it certainly 
ought to be h'arned by every vigneron who intcuids to reconstitute his 
viiieyaid Tliere are many iliilerent systems of grafting Soim* of these me 
very ingenious indeed, but the most popular nu'lJiod for beneh grafting is ihe 
whip-tongU(‘ graft, usually made by liaml with a grafting knif(‘ Hotli stock 
and scion should lit exactly (as illustiated m Figs. 0 and 7) vvluui inad(‘ 
with the knife. The s(‘('tions must b(‘ < ut with on(‘ s\v(‘ep , the })la<le of tlie 
knife should b(‘ left in the scion (as illustiated in Fig. 0). On no 
consideration should the stock or scion, wlani once cut, come in contact with 
anything before being Joined together The giafls au^ tlien tied with ratlia 
jslighMy iiioistmasi, whieli wdl deeomjmse quu kly and allow' of the exjiansion 
of i1h' grafts. The free ends of both stock and scion should be made firm 
with a f<‘w turns of ratlia (see Fig. S), an<l the u‘st with spiral turns, which 
leaves as much of the union in direct eontmd with tin' sand as possibhs The 
sand, while kivping the union snflicient'v moist, <{o(‘s not eonipltM^dy exclude 
th(* air which is necessary to the formation of he.ibng ti<su(' TJie gratis are 
then tied in bund]* s of, preferably, lb"), to taeilitati' counting, and put away to 
callus, or tliey may b(* planted .straight out in tla^ nursery, providisl th« 
weather conditions are favourable*. 

Method of Cailusing in Sand. 

If it is (smvenient to graft in July or August, it is not advisable to plant 
straight out in the nursery ; it will tlierefon* be necessary to callus the grafts. 
A metliod adopt(*d by me is to select a warm, .sheltered position near the 
grafting shed. Whim the grafts are conipletetl, tliese aie tied in bundlefiand 
placed in a sunken bed dug about 12 inches d(*ep. Here they are set upright, 
c<iven*d with about 18 inches of sand or light sandy soil, and left to callus. 
A piece of corrugated iron, bark, or waterproof covering should always be 
bandy during wet weather in order to prot(*er tin* grafts from excessive mois- 
ture, which must Hs far as possible be avoidMi. Cold nights must also be 
guarded again.st. Always remove the eovfTing on warm, sunny days. On 
tlio let mil (»f warmer weather, say K(*ptember, after can^fully preparing, 
manuring, and trenching the ground, the grafts are ready to plant out in the 
iiurse»y. 






Fjg. 7 - RfniovinR the knife after completing the graft. 
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Planting the Grafts in Nursery. 

!nie ground intended for the nursery should previously be manured with 
well decornj) 08 ed stable manure. As far as possible^ avoid osiablisbiug the 
nursery in soils tlm surface of which forms a (;rust after rain, as the buda 
remaining imprisoned cannot shoot through the hard crust, and tliei'(‘for‘e die 
offi xV typical nursery soil is a Chinatman’s garden. The planting may be 
done successfully "dth a spado (as illustrated in Fig. IH). The grafts should 
bo placed 4 iricbes apart, nearly vertically, in rows iJi to 3 feet apart, accord- 
ing to the uictbod of cultivation. What is very important is that the soil 
should be rammed round the butt of the stock with the spade, tlum pressed 
with the f(»ot, as it is of very great assistance in the formation of root-s. 
grafts shouhl be planted just level with the surface of the ground ; tlum the 
soil is heaped (as iilustrat(‘d in Fig. 1 1) right over the grafts to keep them 
moist and prevent drying out. 

Removal of Roots from Scions. 

I>unng the Minuiicr memths tlie grafts reipdre unri'mitting attention, as 
thert; is a t<'nden(*v to throw out roots from thc5 scions, which I maintain 
should nev(‘r h<‘ permitted, as it interleres witli tlu‘ eompleteness of the union. 
Instead of disrooting tlu' vine.s by nutans of t-ln* knife, wlin*h is alvxaysa 
se\('re operation, lli<‘ soil should be carefully removeti and tiir while shoots of 
eaeli root, pietur(*s<|uelv known as “snails horns," j'ulthiHl oil alMMit two or 
three wt‘eks after planting out, and }H;nodically until .lannary. 'J'his method 
checks the growth of the s< ion and (uisures that all loot activity thiws from 
the stoe,k fj*oiri the very outset.. It is important l(» ha \ (' nuiiH rous strong 
roots on tin* -stock, l.ogethi r with as complete a union as [)o.ssib](‘. This can 
1 k! obtained by adopting the metliod outlined. 

Cultivation. 

33ie only cultural care reipiired is continual hoi'liig and cultivating in order 
to jircN cut weed grow th and evapoiat ion. If l}i(‘ nurseiy is at all e\pose(J 
to ili<‘ ]U‘e\ailing .strong wnmis, steps .should lu* tak('u to jirovidc, wind-hi-eaks, 
say twery 1 'J lows, to protei^t the young grafts. 1 do not ahogetluT hold 
with inigating tlie grafts in the nursery exee[)t in extreme east's, a.-> ir is n(>t 
fair to tht' vigiieron wlm may have to plant out th(‘ grafts on a hillsidts where 
they must naturally feel tli(‘ ahs<‘nee of tiu* ttuidor treatment tlay leeeived in 
the nursery. 

During the month of January the soil .should he naiuned fioni the grafts, 
and the union ox]iosed to the air to lignify until lifting iiuic. Special 
attention must Ih^ aivini thi‘ young vines in order to pn vent Oidiurn and 
Black Spot ; then'fore it is neces.sary to coimiK nee sulphuring as soon as they 
are out in leaf <luring warm weather, ami spraying witli Bordeaux during 
dull and moist weather 

Planting out Grafted Vines in the Vineyard. 

When plajiting ouo the grafted vines in the vineyard, it is important that 
they should attain as groat a development as possible during the first year. 
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ft is (‘Msmtial that the ground should he trenehed or subsoiled. When ready 
for planting, a hole is dug, and each shoidd receive a double hand-full of 
wf‘11 deeoniposiMl stable manure, well mixed with the soil at the lx>ttomof the 
hole. Tin* grafted vine (v\hu‘li has pnwioiisly b(‘L*n boldly cut back to one or 
two eyes, and the roots to about an inch, in onler to (‘nci>U7‘age root activity,) 
is now piMid.ed, tfie graft being about an inch above th(‘ .surface' of the 
ground. Phe soil should be slightly hrnied with Ihe foot about th(' roots; 
this is i'HsiMitial to sucf.ess. The graft is then left ban*, having pre\ iou.'*ly 
been hardened off in tin* nursery. 1 ha ve alw a vs Jidopt<‘d this method witli 
great sacc(‘.ss in warm distri<*ts. During tie* first y<*ar in the vineyard, the 
graft(‘d viTH's, ha \ ing been previously stahcfl, shuuld lx* allowed t(» make as 
much grow th as p()ssil)le without pinching hack or sto])jung, and the culti- 
vation should be lv(‘pt. going. A good plan is to .sow Capi* barlc'y ^-cry t*ai]y 
in till* sea-on, s'ly e\orv tvvi'lve rows m tlu* \ine\ard, asa break wind t(> 
protect tin* young \iiu*>. in their <‘a,rly -stages of giowtli 

A Mother Plantation of Resistant Vines. 

< tnce tlie imdhod of graf ing has bt‘en thoioughly mastert'il, there is no 
leaaon why every \igneron should not have his own moth(*r plantation of tlie 
vari(‘ti(*s of phylloxera resistant vines which suit his jrarticuhir conditions. 
One Imndred of these would be ample foi .ni a\ erage-siml vineyai'd. I>y 
carrying out the grafting during llu' slack .reason, the ri'constitution of the 
viiKwarri could he gradually completeil without any coiisiderahh* ex])(*ndi1 ore 
*ot' eitlier labour or m<»ney. 


11i(;h JliiTTKH Fat Yields. 

In oid(‘i to stimulaU^ an im]U’ovcment in iIk* lM(‘efling, feeding, and t<*sting 
of (bury <*attle, the j\l inistm* for Agri< u!i ure (tin* lion. AN . (h Ashford) lias 
decidefj to oir<*r a special [irize of £100 to lh»‘ owik'i* of the lirst })U re-bred 
cow that piroduces ],t)d0 lb. of buttei in twi ivi' montlis. The conditions 
attaching to the paym(*nt of tins pri/.e are that the butter calculations are 
to be mad(‘ on th(' chart reci'uilv i.ssuel by tlie Dairy E.x])ert of the Di'parD 
merit, whi<-h is now’ usi'd for calculating the results nrid(*r llu* United ihire 
Hrt'ii Cattle Ih'eeders Association, that iht* prize* is not to Ix' given to any 
cow w hicli d(»es not. ]U’oduc<* a calf within eighit*e*u months of th^ date of 
•*omm(*m*(*ment of the test, and that any cow which sli]>s her calf is to be 
meligibU*. 

Kneouragement such as this sliouhi ho pnxhictive of imrmuise bemdit to 
the Dairying Jmlustry. There every reason to hope that in due course 
tin* prixe will be claiiiuxJ by some progressivt^ dairy cattle owner who can. 
furnish this pra -tical t‘vidence of his success botli as a breoiler and live stock 
husbandman. In America there are sev(‘ral cows which liave exceeded the 
standard of 1,01)0 Ih. of butter, anti it is hojx.* 1 that this State will produce 
animals ca[)ahlc of giving equally high yieJd.s. 



Gciifial view o* Rialis in the nuiseiv, showins thu natiual shehci avatlabie, 
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Fig. 19. -BroA'D Muscat. ’ Gralted on Chasselas Fig. 20. Rootling of Chasselas x 

X Beriandi 0 n 41/) Shoeing top growth. Berlandleri 41 /j. Showing the vigour 

of roots and scanty lop giowth. 
Compare with Fig. 19 to show vigor* 
ous growth of scion when grafted to 
this stooh. 
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The Use of the Evaporator in Drying Fruit. 

VV. J. ALIKN. 

Whilst mukt* imich use of the sun as jjossible, there are times when, 
with adverse wi'athi'r conditions, we must of ne('essity resort to the curing, 
<^'ither wholly or In part, by artificial heat. When a large quantity of fruit 
ih (Hired annually, tlie grower cannot ha\f a hetpH* insurance than an evapo- 
rilor included in his outfit, in order lliat when the wi^athor is either t«>o eool 
or W(‘t, or l)olh, fruit may be wholly or 3>artly (jured, and thus ftoriouN loss 
HI ly be jinwented. 

\Vb' havt' 111 this country (me or two local make^ of evaporators iu use. 
Mr. d. Sutton, (>f JIorrid»y, makes one or two small sizc^d maebines, iiliilst 
tilt* ( io\i riuueijt ha\e tlne(.‘ diiferent d<‘vigii« in u^c, siuuiti'd at three differ- 
**in urcliar(h, \iz,, llawlsesbury Agricultural ('()]j(\ge, Tbithurst Experiment 
Farm, and Waggm F\i»(‘rimciit Farm. Thanks to Mr. Jlogg's i (forts, we 
ha\(‘ mticliines invimtcd by birn now in u>c at Wagga and Ikitlmr^t orchards, 
botli of wluT'h an' working .-satisfactorily. 'ITiey .ire made after the shape of a 
loi.a b<»x with a door at eitlu^r end. The fre^h Iruit j-h ]»lae('d iu iha inaehiiie 
at the cool (‘lid, which i.*- --ituated soiiu* di^taiier* from tin* lurnacc, wbiFt the 
eiirt'd fruit naaoTed <it the door which is directly over the rurno(‘e. By 
tills inetliod tlui eold and moist fruit enter the eoob'r (oid, vvlieii it gradually 
lu'ats up, and is movi'd furtlier down tin* box as tray^ (d* tiried fruits are 
V, Itbdrawii. This emptying and lilliiig jiroces-^ goes on (‘ontinuoublv whilst 
< vaporat ion is in progrev^ There is a fan wliieh is run by a small engine, 
whi(*h draWb the* air tlirough the hot-air ^lue^ of the furnace and (Oer the 
fruit, di.seliargiiig tlu‘ jnoi.sture-lad<*a atmos]»]iere (itluT out of tlie (l(.>or or 
into tlie furiiaee again, d'hese fans are made in dilb^rent siz(S, from a few 
inches up to several feet. At Wiigga av'c me one iJ fei^t in ihameu r. whilst 
at Bathurst a suialb'r oue i^ in ust*. 1 ' 1 h‘S(‘ en*at(* a good curn*i)t of air, 
whieh is continually i>assing oxer tlie fruit, removing llu' moi--i nn* and 
hastening tlu' drying process. The machine is suitable f»o* lb<* eiiring of 
apjdes, yiears, aprieots. peaches, figs, prunes, (.Ve., but is of* Aery little value 
for w'hoily (Miring raisin grapes. It is, boAvrjver, \alua)d(* for tinisinng them 
when they are nearly dry, xiarti^Milarly late lu the reason, wlien it is ofhrn 
found next to imjiossible to complete iIkmu in the bitii. wbiidi at that time of 
Ilu‘ year do(vs not always give sufHcient Jieat to eoriqd(‘te tin* Avork. 

Tn Anieri(‘a and dTu'^mania large kilns, different to the (.>ue described, are 
used for apph‘-drying*, but Avlulst tiny are qiiiti^ suitable for tlie curing of 
ajjples, they would not be so valuabb' for apricots, peaelies, pears, and stnne 
other fruits as an ev^ajKirafor similar to tln^ one under review. 

When apples are handled on a big seal<‘, as is the case in many of the 
large apfde-groAving centres in Tasmania and America, the fruit is fumi- 
gated immediately after it is peeled and cored, afti r wdiich it is run through 
a ma(*hine which Miia^s it befoix* it i.'^ placed in the (’vaporator. 




rru^ated 
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The State of New York prohibits the sale of adulterated evaporated apples. 
ITor the purpose of the Act, evaporated apples are considered as standard if 
they do not contain more than 27 per cent, of water or fluids as determined 
by drying for four hours at the temperature of boiling water. It will thus 
be seen that they are considered adulterated if they contain more than 27 
per cent, of moisture. 

Peaches, apples, pears, apricots should be fumigated with sulphur, wuth 
as little delaj^ as possible after they are peeled. The evaporation may be 
kept at about 140 to a little higher, according to the condition of the fruit 
in the evaporator. The drier the fruit becomes, the higher the temperature 
may be kept. 

In d(‘scribing th(^ procedure to follow in the curing of S(‘V(*ral kinds of 
fruit 1 have in a few instaiu‘(*8 stated tlie temperature at which they will 
cure quickly. It may in some instances be found advantageous to run the 
cva])or.itor at a higher or lower tenijuu-atiin*. which is altogetht'r optional. 
A little experimenting will be necessary to find out just how to turn out the 
best samples in tlie most economical way. 

Fruit Evaporator. 

'Idle aeeompanying plans and the following general description are sup- 
pli(‘d by ^Ir, A. Ilrooks. Works Overseer to the l)ei)UTtment. The i)lau8 and 
details liere given are those of the evaporator as constructed and now in use 
at the llathurst orchard. 

A ref eTene(‘ to plan No. I will show that the building provided is GO feet 
long by 20 feel wide, with a lean-to 24 feet long by 0 feet wide on one side, 
the construction of which is shown on section AB, No. 1. 

Th(* (waporatur consists of two rows of 22-gauge gnlvanized-iron casing, 
3 ft. 6 in. X 2 ft. 6 in. inside, made in 6-fcet lengths, with angle iron 
frames on each end, and .trengthenod hetweeii th(^ ends by bands of IV 2 in. 
X 4-ineh iron, all boiled to the casing with |-inch lK>lts and nuts. At the 
furnace end of these are provided tee-pioee inlets 18 in. x 1 in. to connect 
with to}) of hot-air (diambcr, and at the other end similar connections for 
the onilc.t of the hot air. 

It will be noted that provision is made to carry off the hot air, either by 
means of the ehimiioy-staek 30 feet high, or by the Sirocco fan, in which 
case it is returned to the furnace chamber and reheated. 

Dampers are inserted in the flue pipes to regulate* the escape of hot air, 
either way. 

At the f'lids where the trays are witlidrawn a platform is ])rovi<led, and 
exteiidtid to pr(»vi<ie suffiident space to accominodaU* the sulphur room and 
truck rails. The evaporators, when bolted together, are supported on wood 
beuirers, fitt(Hi into the door frames provided at the sides, and marked A, B, 
and C on Plan 3, and on (iach end. These doors arc balanced with lead 
weights and hung over galvanized awning pulleys and best hemp cord, and 
are secured to fit tightly against felt linings tacked in the rebates of the 
frames. Each length of evaporator is fitted with wood slides, to carry the 
trays, having sash rollers fitted in at distances to suit the length of tray in 
use. A small engine is placed where shown on plan to drive the Sirocco fan. 



Collar 
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from which the return air flue-pipe is taken along the floor under the evapo- 
rator to the stove. 

The hot-air stove is a cast-iron chamber, about 4 ft. 6 in. long x 4 ft. 6 in. 
high and 3 ft. 6 in. wide, made in separate plates, bolted together, and each 
side plate having 2-mch wide webs at 2-inch spaces, which almost double the 
heating surface of the stove. A reference to the plans shows that this hot-air 
stove stands over the furnace frame, and internally it has diagonally placed 
four pairs of cold-air inlet pipes, which also act stays to the stove. Thesci are 
fltled on the lower ends with movable covers to regulate tbe amount of cold 
air to be admitte<l. On the toii of the stove are set four separate sinoke-staek 
pipes, all inside a circle of 11 inches, so that over the upper ends the 12- inch 
sheet iron smoke-stack will stand. The tiro from the furnace plays about 
ill the interior of the stove, and the whole is sol in brickwork, as shown on 
tlie plans. Firebri<‘kb are used for the inside of tb(‘ furnace. Additional 
I'nld-air inlets may b(‘ provided, one course of bricks above the round ])ipes 
p.issing through the stove, as shown on tin? section of furnace. 

Above the (‘.nnvn of the furnace the walls enclosing the sto\e is single 
brick thick. 4 inches off the sides, and carried uj) about 2 feet <1 inches over 



Fig. 4.— Details of Side Doors. 
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Fig. 3.— Plan and Side E!e?atloD of Evaporator. 
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the crown, the whole area being covered with wronght-iron plate, the edges 
turned up 2 inches deep, or having a 2-inch angle rod bolted on to form a 
tray holding 2 inches deep of lime mortar filling or asbestos. In this space 
the hot air accumulates, and is admitted to the evaporators through the 
18-in. X 18-in. openings shown on the elevation and section of the furnace 
room. Over this tray, and covering the greater portion of the area of the 
furnace room, is laid 2-inch timber decking, with hinged hatchway down to 
furiiaco, (See plan over furnace room.) 

The furnace room, about 12 feet x 9 feet inside, and 10 feet deep, is lined 
with 4J-inch brickwork set in cement mortar, the fioor paved with bricks. 
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Fig. 9. Showing end 
view of Fig. 8. 



SECTION FLUE.A 


Fig. 10.- Showing side view 
of length with door opening 
and holes in lion frame» 
for bolting the tray slides 
through. 
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Detailof Side door 


Fig. 11 , 12, and 18. — Showing arrangomoiit 
ol hot'^alr fluei and dampert. 
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Fig. 14. — ^Elevation and Motion o( liot*air Stoves and Fnrnaee. 



Figs. 15 and 16.~ Plans of hot-air Stove and Furnace as arranged in room 12 ft. x 9 f t 
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Poultry — The Cost of Production, and 

Values/ 


JAMES HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

It will be nuneinlxTed that at oar last annual ContVnuice a was con- 

tributed by -Mr. F. J. Hrierh‘y upon the abov<‘ su])j(‘ct, winch eMiked imieh 
discussion, and not a littJi' hostile (‘nticicin, and tliere was a, division of 
opinion in the (inference as to the soundness «)f Mr. Ih’ierh‘v's dcMluctioiis ; 
)»at statements by his critics were made \('ry wide of rlie mark, and 
it w^as exident that th<‘ most vajiue notions were entt'rtained as to the 
actual cost of pro<hiction. 'fhe method hy winch Mr. Brif'i'lcy arrivtsl at 
Ins ligut(*s was, perha]>s, not of the most convincnii^ character, and his li;;ur(‘s 
would appt'ar to he somewhat too low Then, apiin, the a**!* (tfir('e imuiths), 
te wdih'h the birds were hrouiijht, was unsatisfactory for a. basis of calcida- 
lion, seeiriju that to constitute a protiUi hie ] »ro])OMt ion, 1 hey should nol he 
sold at that a^(‘. Therefor<% three montlis fell short of what is a<'tually 
nee<led by poultry-faruK'.rs as a ^uide to their opi^ratioiis. Ihit it must he 
said that Mr. F»rierley wtis vciy much nearer the mark than he was i^ixen 
credit for; and ciedit was due to liim for his attempt to en In’ll ten jioultry- 
k(‘(»per-- upon a matter tliat is almost entirijy evaded by writers u]>on 
]Kmltry culture, for lh(‘ simple reaKson that tlie in('iclen(‘e of ehicken-ri'ann^ 
makes it e.\tr<‘mely difli<‘ult to arrive at the cost of production. It is, 
how’ever, of the most Mtal intiTest to ]»oul try keepers to he able \n didine 
eost of }>rodu<*tion. Fancy a manufacturer not kuownn^ tin* cost of proiluc*- 
tion of any artnde h<’ was pmducing^ Yet that is e\a<*tly the ] Position in 
whicli the poulti'y- farmers find them.sehes. 7t is about time \\r undertook 
to place the poultry industry upon a coimnereial basis. Not (»nly should ws* 
know the cost of profhu-tion, but we should also kmnv the piosp<‘eti v(‘ value 
of tlie prriduct. Here, again, it is regretted that vtUT \ague notions aie 
(Uiter tamed. 

Having revhwved what has been done, 1 propose to advance tliis t<r a stage 
approaching finality, by sliowing th(‘ actual cost of production, not to three 
tnonUis’ old (which age, by the way, <loes not meet r<‘cpiii<‘nients), but to the 
age at wind) the cockerels should be sold, or at which tlie pullets eommeiice 
to lay. Furtlier, the figures 1 am giving you are not based ufuui the rc’Hults 
obtained with thirt<*en chickens (as was serituisly put forward by a prominent 
utility organisation in another eountrv), hut upon an ex]>e»im(‘nt wiih 1,200 

* Paper read at the JSixth Annual Poultry (’onfei cnee, Haw keslniry Agi icultural 

College, on 6th July, 1914. Prior to reading the paper, Mr. Hadlington explained that 
it was the outcome of a question raised at the l^oultry (^inference three years ago. 
The matter was followed up with a paper on *‘The Cost of Rearing,” contributed l)y 
Mr. F. J. BrJferley last vear. 
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birds^ comprising })riiu;ipally Leghorns, Orpingtons, and Wyandottes, of botli 
sexes, and in about equal numbers, under identical conditions. The chickens 
were hatched from 1st August to 30th September, the best possible months 
in which to carry out a test of this kind, becauR<‘, a« is well known to 
poultiyriHUJ, a more uniform and better development is seen red during the 
spring than during any other period of the year, seeing that two-thirds of 
the poultry output is secured during that season. 

Method of securing the Data. 

The method by which th('> figures wen* secured was that the total valuta of 
th(' feed, grit, 4*kc., was booked up, as brought into the fsxperiment, at invoice 
rates. The feeds used were : — Rolled oats (for hai)y chickens to two or three 
days old), bran, pollard, wheat, maiz(\ an«i kibbled oats. The priet\s of 
foodstuffs during the experimtmt were as follow : — 

^ d. 

Rolled oats ... ... .. 0 2 per lb. 

Kibbled uats ... . 16 per bushel. 

Flran... ... ... . t) lOi „ 

Pollard ... ... . 0 lOA ,, 

Wh(5at ... ... ... 3 6 ,, 

Maize ... ... .. 3 0 ,, 

Little maize W’as used. On th(*.s(‘ raie.s j ,'JOO chieken.s were brought to 5.^ 
months old for iI70 17s., which works out (without going into fractions) at 
Is. 2d. per head or 2 h. 4d. p(3r pair. 

Having arrived at the cost of feed, I propose* to carry you further, to the 
t(^tal cost of production, including lalxmr, iTit<‘rest, and deprticiation on plant, 
because any calculations, witliout those it (‘ins, lu-e inc(unplcte for a coinnH^n^ial 
computation, and would be to some (?xtent misU^ading. This woiks out as 


follows : — 

s. d. 

Te(Hl 1 2 

Labour ... ... . .. 0 tj 

KggH U 2** 

Oil 0 OJ 

Fuel for raising ... ... . . ... () 1 

I nteiest and depreciation on ydant ... 0 1 


1 1 1 each. 

That is, {h(‘ (uist of rearing mixed sex(‘s on th(» above rates of fecxl, etc., is 
38, 10(1. per* pair. ]t should be remembered, how^ever, that jiresent rat(is of 
feed are 12A per cent, higher than those ruling at tlie time of the experiment. 
Add ihiH 12J per cent, to the cost of feed, an(i wc arriv (3 at 4s. lid. per pair 
at piresentfecd values. 

As these figures are based upon mixed rearing, the point arises as to the 
difference in (juantity of feed consumed by the cockerels over that consumed 
by the pulk^ts. 1 estimate this as 10 per cent., and to balance it I take 5 per 
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cent, (Hd.) from the feed item of the pullets and add 5 per cent. (l|d.) to 
that of the cockerels to show the cost of feed in each case. This, then, works 
out at 4s. 3d. for cockerels and 4s. for pullets on present values of feed — 
viz., pollard and bran Is. per bushel, and wheat 4s. per bushel — which items 
are quite sufficient to lepn^sent the staple food likely to be used. 

Having arrived at the. total cost of piofiuction, we can now answer the 
much-debated question, “ Will it pay to rear the cockerels I ” and 1 will now 
take values likely to be realised for these cockerels under ordinary market 
conditions, and after very careful review of the prices that ruled during the 
past three years. I estimate that good well-grow'ii cockerels of heavy breeds - 
such as Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, &c , — weighing 5 to 6 lb. live weight 
at r> to r)J montlis old, will realise 7s. 6d. per pair ; and the ligliter soi’ts — 
such as White lieghorns — weighing 4 to 5 lb. liv(' wtught, and of the same 
age, will av6Tage 5s, (id. p(*r pair. If wo deduct Cd. pei* pair for freight and 
selling charges - which is well over the mark, in th(u;aseof suburban breeders, 
at fiDV rate -tins will h'ave 7s. and 5s. respt‘ctively, showing a net profit of 
28. 9<1. and 9d in each case. 

Thes(‘ figui’ciH will, doubtless, be questioned ; but lot anyone doubting them 
endeavour to purchase cockerels at the weights inentiont‘<l for the ages in 
qu(*sti()n, and s(*e the result ’ Not only will it b(‘ found that tliey will have 
to pay t}ies(' ])rices, but they will also discov<‘r that the figur(*s (juoted are 
ratlier under, than ov(m' stated ; ami, further, it might b(' mentioned that 
there is at any time, even while our markets are nq)ort(Mi to Ix' over supplied, 
a s<*a]*city of this class of prime table, poultry, aiul the rt'ason of it is that 
poultry-farmers are treating tlieir cockerels as a by“pro<lnet ratht'r than as a 
profit-making proposition, whieh they uiuloubtiMlly are, )>ro\uie(l the right 
<level()piJient is secun'd and tlu' birds are k<*p( to the right age, viz., 5 to oi 
months old. Youngtu’ birds weigliirig less than tliesf* can scarcely bo classed 
as table poultry. 

1 liave no besitation in giving it as my opinion that, if a, groat or number of 
tbe cla.ss indicated was in rogular sn}»ply, there \\t)uM be a \erv gieat increase 
in the (‘onsinnjition of tins article of diet. It is tbe mistuable, half-grown, 
weedy specimens that <djokt* up our markets that are the real bai'toa thriving 
business in table poultry. Another point that I wish to einplntsise is, 
that weights above those quottsl, or older birds than tho-^e uichcatfsl, are 
undesirable, atid will aceordingly recc'de in valu<\ 

It should W understood that 1 am not now dealing with the class known 
to the tra.(K‘ as ‘‘ broilers." Undoubtedly, high prii’es are obtained for birds 
of this description at very lender ages early in tln^ spring; laii as soon as 
November is reaclxjd, ther(» arc far too many liirds of this class sent in, and 
they become a drug upon the market. This is where the lim' must Ixi drawn 
if the best results are to be obtained. It will be observnxl that my iigures 
presume the lighter lireeds to be as heavy feixJers as the ht‘avy kinds. 1 
admit that this is open to some dilference i>f opinion, and needs an exact 
experiment to elueidate. it. At the same timi*, observation leads nu‘ to the 
conclusion that there is very lit'le diflercnce in the amount of feed consumed 
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by the heavy and niediumdight bnn^ds, at any rate. Thk at first night loighi 
appear untenable, but it unint be renieinbereci that there is a great difference 
in the activity ot the two kinds under review, because the heavy breeds are 
slow in tnovement, and tend to put on frame and flesh, ^hile the lighter 
bro(*<ls, by suf)erabundant energy, use up niucli more f<x)d in proportion to 
their weight, and the (lifl'eren(‘e, if any, is h‘s*s tlian jnight be expt'cled. 

Purthcr, 1 assert, not as a matter of opinion, but as a fa(!t demonstrated 
by actual experience* and practic‘.e, that, brought to tlie right ages and 
weights, under ordinary commercial conditions as at prtseni prevailing, and 
witli ordinarily good plant to handle them, the cocker(*ls wdl pay to rear. 
My advice is, do not wait for repute<i <l<‘ar st^asons. or dispose of the birds 
lH‘cau8e they are in your way, but dispose of theui oiOy when th(*y are just 
ready, and by doing so make a name for talfle poultry, as you must do for 
your t'ggs, if the highest prices are to be secMirtMl. 

] now' come to the value of the jmlhH- tbat is, tine female under twelve 
moutlis old. If our laying competitions havt‘ more eh^arly ciemonstrated one 
phas(‘ of th(* layer than anotlu'r, it is Jier r*on)men‘ial value. Y(*t the most 
vague notions are entertained on this jxunt. an<l one often hears a demur at 
th(‘ prh'es asked by breed(‘rs tor th(»ir good layitig pul](*ts ; but aetual experi* 
eiice — not l<*ss than the figures referred to amply prove tiiat while the cost, 
of rearing a pullet to months old is in tin* vicinity of 2s., her commercial 
value at that age from a prodintive point of vn*vv, if }mt('h(*d Ix'tvveen duly 
and (October, and if well developed and of dis-enl strain, is eertainly not 
less than tr> 10s., and well .‘*eh‘(‘ted |ud!<‘ts might be worth a muel» 
higher prict* jut head. 

All the figures in this paptu* an* based on the j>n‘suinplion that the birds 
are of good strains, hatchtul lielween diil^ and doth SeptemlHU*, liandled by 
experienced poultrymcn with ]>roper e<)uipui( ni . 


Manciiukian Millets at Ohapton Expeikiment 

Faum. 

Tk coimcctuxi whli tlie growiiijr of tlio Hsiao mi Yellow and Haiao-tni Wliito 
Mitnchnnan miliota at thi' Oniftou Plxja'i’imi nt Faini, Mr. .\. 11. Haywood, 
tfio nmnagor, statos that tlieso havo boon fji'owti Kinco IDlU, and h!i\o aUay.s 
^ivoii nK>st i.sfactory rt-snlt.s. In his <.>{>iiii<ai tbfjy aro tlio *nost \aluablo 
rnillotH ■'i-owii for oitlicr bulder or soed. Tliis year they were sown on 2fith 
JaiuiaiT. and at the Howoi'ing stage, which .started on tln’ 'i-oth March, the 
estimated yield of oroeu stuff was 10 tons per acre, himh varh'ty siihse- 
<Hicntly yielded 11 bu.shels of hwhI per acre. The yellow variety, however, 
generally «ives the largest yield of seed. Fie considers them very valuable 
as oatel'.s-rojis, as well as heavy fodder j'iehlers. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultry-keepers. 


JAME8 HADLINGTON. 

August. 

Thk hafccbitii^ Heasou will now be in full svvin^^. Tliis is one of the busiest 
montliH on the poultry farm, and next to the quality, the proper matin^f and 
supervision of the Vireedin^ nbick — caring for the chickens is the most impor- 
tant work on the farm. This is the foundation upon which depends succ(^ss. 
or faibire. Hearing and management of ohicktuis has formed ihe subject of 
a sp(s*ial article in a jirevious issue ; there is thus no need to over that 
|i^round a^ain in th(\se nol«»s. jlut it cannot lie too strongly emjdnisised that 
e\en when reai in£^ in a small way, the best eiiuipment obtainable for it is- 
none too i(ood, and whatevei* is done should lx‘ earned out th«'>roughly and 
syst-iMiuit i<*al]y, wlu'tht r it U* in caring for a h<m and her brood, or the 
manipulation of larger numbers. The day of slipshod methods is passing, no- 
less in eonneetion wdth pouii?*y raising than in any other pursuit. These are 
days of larg(‘r earnings, ami such are only obtainable with wider knowledge 
and b<*tter ejjuipim'ut. A ^‘cognition of this fact wdl) go tar towards putting, 
pouUry kt‘eping upon a better footing. 

A Warning to Beginner 

In iny travels of insptHition in the ditlerent [wml try-rearing districts during' 
th<* lattiT part of last hat/<-hing season, one thing was in strong evidence^ 
This was the attempt in many places to rear more chickens than proper 
equipment was provided for, and the result in most cases was disastrous. 
The w'^aste of chicken lift*, money, and eut*rgy of tht* w'ouldht* poul cry -raiser 
was enormous. Such a state of tlungs is unhealthy for any busint'ss. There- 
is porha])s ro hraiieh of produetion more antagonistic t<» the “ get-rmh-ciuick^'^ 
idea than that of poultiy rearing. The attempt to roar more ehickt‘ns ihaifc 
can be properly aecomrnodated and cared for is sure to end in loss and dis- 
apptuntmeiil. Breed or strain, while important, are of much less valm* than 
Buectissful rearing and good devoioj>inent. There should bt* no tpu'stion of 
laying hens paying, w^hen receiving ordinarily intelligent attention, even 
witli rough and ready accommodation ; but rearing is the foundation upon 
which all else is to be built. 

The Care of the Breeders, 

In respect to caring for the breeding stock, utility poultrymen would do 
well to copy some of the methods adopted by successful exhibition breeders^ 
and pay increased attention to individuals in the breetling pens, particularly 
on the male side, to keep the birds in good healthy breeding condition. 
Unfortunately, for beginners, these lessons are only learned (if at all) 
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After perhaps two or three seasons of partial failure in hatching and rearing. 
They start out, having, in many cases, secured what appeals to them as the 
•best strain of the most likely breeds, and in some cases little fault would be 
found with this part of the arrangement, yet, for want of experience in 
handling their stock, they fail to acliieve good hatching results, and, in many 
cases, the real trouble is altogether unsuspected. For instance, if one looked 
in upon some brecKling pens, and advised that the male bird was being 
starved, he would be met with indignant repudiation of such an assertion. 
Yet this is exactly what often hapjKins, oven when the owner is what may 
be described as a good feeder. But his rooster is not, and that is where the 
trouble comes in. What happens is that many good stock birds are over- 
gallant, and will incessantly call the hens to feed, while they themselves 
eorut around and eat little or nothing. By the time the breeding season is 
just in full swing, such birds have bei!?«i*iie emaciated and weak, and the fact 
of the bird having appeared vigorous vaA active has deluded the owner into 
a false estimate of its fitness for the pen. Many such eases have IxHm met 
with in the <*ourse of my travels, which experience at once detected as one of 
the principal causes of failure to hatch or nuir successfully. In sljort, the 
weakness was due to the parent birds. To obviate this trouble*, constant 
vigilance is necessary on the part of the attendant, and as soon as this kind 
of thing is detected, all such birds should receive special attention. The 
successful exhibition or stud poultry breeder generally has his birds under 
«uch control that they will eat out of his hands. This is taken advantage of 
to give tlu^ male bird an extra feed during the day, or to feed hin\ by himself 
at fcoding-time. This, however, is not always practicable with the utility 
breeder, simie taming his birds is not sucii a feature as with the exhibitor ; 
thc'refore, he lacks that advantage. But, if ‘jjood hatching results are to bo 
obtained, some system by which these oviT-gallant birds can be better fed 
must be adopted, or it will l>e necessary for them to be remov€Kl from the pen 
until again fit. It will be averred by many utility men that they have not 
time for this kind of thing ; then I can only say that, if that is the cavse,they 
certainly have not time to become successful poultry raisers. 

To sum up the position, the essentials for success are that all weak, weedy, 
or inbred 8})ecimeris should be eliminated from the breeding pens, and that a 
hen’s fitness for the breeding pen should b(5 judged by l)er capability to lay 
'' ill produce good, strong, virile chickens, and not alone by the 
number of eggs she has laid, 

A t this stage of the poultry industry, it is necessary to call attention to 
the need for morci stamina and bettor (levt^lopment, and tliese can only be 
secured from good, strong 8toc*.k, well cared for, and chickens reared under 
betU^r conditions than in the past. Attempts to handle more chickens than 
good accommodation is provided for can only end in overcrowding, and 
unhealthy conditions generally, which lower the vitality and result in weak, 
poorly-developed stock, subject to all the diseases that chickendom is heir to. 
Fewer numbers and more quality will be found to produce more profits in the 
case of very many poultry-keepers, and will result in far less disappointment. 
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Green Feed for Chickens. 

The necessity for making provision for a supply of green feed for the 
growing stock should not be lost sight of. Lucerne is, of course, about the 
best, where it is available ; but, unfortunately, it cannot be grown in many 
places where poultry-farming is carried on, but in most localities it is 
practicable to grow rape and kale, which can be recommended, liape can lx? 
sown in well- prepared soil, and be fit to feed chickens in a few weeks. While 
rape should, under ordinary conditions, be sown in the autumn, to give the 
greatest bulk of feed, a spring sowing provides a valuable addition to the diet 
of the young chicks, and acts as a tonic as well. 

The method suggested is to sow thickly and thin out, and give to the 
<diickens as the plants grow. Sowing broadcast, at the rate of 15 lb. per 
acre, will jirovide a good stand. This works out at the rate of 1 lb, for a 
patch .‘32 yards by 10 yards. Sowing should not be continued later than 
the end of August in the hotter parts of the State. 

Thousand' headed kah^ can also be sown for the purpose, at the rate of 10 
lb. per aero, and sufficient of the plants transplanted out, 3 feet x 2 J feet, into a 
lai’ger area, to meet the requirements of the grown fowls at a later date. 

Almost every poultryman recognis(*s the value of green feed for his stock, 
and laying hens and growing stock alike consulate large (juantities. A featui’e 
in this, too, is that chickens brought up to eat plenty of green feed will 
'Consume more in later life, not only to their advantage in health and produc- 
tiveness, hut the result is a large saving of the feed bill when green fcHnl is 
^abundant. 


The Amekican v. Aijstealian Fruit Case. 

T\ the May number of Better Fruit,” there appeared an article on Foreign 
Markets for Oregon Fresh Fruits, compiled from Consular reports by Stewart 
F. Lamb, under the direction of Hon. H. B. Miller, Vice-Preshlent of the 
Oregon State Horticultural Society, in which tlie fresli fi‘uit trade with the 
different foreign countries is very fully dealt with. 

In the remarks regarding trade with Germany, it is claimed that 
Australian apples land in that country better than Pacific Coast American- 
grown apples, and arc preferred to the latter. The statement is made that 
the American case is not strong enough to carry a distance of 7,000 miles, 
and that their fruit very often arrives in a bruised condition. It is urged 
that sliippers should provide stronger boxes, remember iiig that the cases 
must be dropped over the side of arriving vessels in chain slings, so that the 
frail boards are subjected to great pressure, and even when they do not 
break, frequently yield, thus bruising the contents — an injury naturally 
reflecting on the prices realised for the fruit. 
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Qiccsc-making on the Farm* 

MATTHEW WALLACE, Dairy Inatruotor. 

8u)WLy fcho old order giveth place to tlie new, and the erection of ne\r 
buildings more suited to modern requirements is an encouraging sign of the 
times. 

All along the South Coast districts where cheese-making has long been an 
establislied industry, there are many cheese factories, both private and 
co-operative, which cannot altogether lie <lescribed as fully up to present-day 
standards, more particularly those portions of the buildings useci |or the 
curing of the cht^ese. 

There has recently been erectcnl for Mi*. J. T. Bateman, on his farm at 
Buckago, near Bega, a cheese factcuy ccmstrucied of hollow concrete blocks. 

These blocks, which can lie inaniifa(*,tured wht'ievcT clean sand is 
available, are 8 inches in thickness, and can jiroduee^d at a moderab^ cost, 
They seem admirably aflapted for this class of \vm*k. 

Tile building, which is dosigued to treat anything up to 500 gallons of 
milk daily, is 50 feet in length and IlO feet %vif|e, while the walls are 12 foid. 
high. 

The inaking-up room is 20 feet x 20 feet, and the eu ring-room 
30 feet X 20 feet. Tlie floors are of <u)n(*retc throughout, and the ceiling 
lined with iron. There is a fl-fcHit v<*ratidah with a c(>ncr(‘te. floor all 
round tlie building. 

Provision is made for cooling the milk by water from an unrlerground 
tank, a circular milk cooler being used for tli(‘ purpose. 

The plant and fittings are in keeping with the building. The cheese hoops, 
are of the latest pattern, and the coiitiiiuous-pressure cheese-press is the first 
of this type to be used in the district. 

Steam is provided by a 4 h.p. boiler situated close to the factory. 

Mr. Bateman is to be congratulated on his emterprise, and considering 
that the farm is situated in one of the best districts for producing fine- 
fiav<)ur(*d milk, we may expect soon to set* anotlier special brand of cheese- 
’>11 the market. 


How TO Pebvent a Cow fkom Stjckino Her Own Milk* 

A couiiEsroNDENT recently asked advice on this subject, and in reply the 
Herdmaster to the Department statfid that it is seldom that a cow will give 
up this habit before she is nearly dry. No cure is known, and it con only 
l)t‘ prevented by the aid of mechanical appliance's. One method is to use a. 
surcingle and sword stick. The apparatus required consists of a surcingle, 

headstall, and a piece of round wood about 4 feet long an old pitcMork 

handle would V>e suitable. An auger bole sliould be bored in each end of thia 
pie<je of wood, which is t»Km attached by rojic or a strap to the surcingle and 
head collar. Another method is to put a “ cradle on the cow^s neck. 
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Agrlctilturai Bureau of New South Wales* 

Notes Comtilkd bit H. Ross, Chief luj^tor* 


Branch. 

Albury 
Baan Baa 
Balldale ... 

Bathurst ... 

Batlow 
Beokom 
Borambil ... 

Bungaloug... 

CaziMian . . . 

Cardiff ... 

Carlingford 
Cattai 
Collie 

’^o&abarabran 
Coradgery ... 

Comki 

Coreeii 'Burraja 
^urangra ... 

Cowra 
Crudine 
Cuudletowu 
Deniliquhi ... 

Berrain 
Dubbo 
Dunedoo ... 

Erudgere ... 

Fairfield West 
Fernbrook ... 

Forest Creek 
•Oarra and Pinecliff 
•Oerring 
Orenfell 
Running ... 

Heuty 

HiUaton ... 
luverell 
Jerrara 
Jiudabyne ... 

BLatoomba ... 

JSleepit, Manilla 
Kelfyyille ... 
iSjenthuTst .. 
iAilkey’s Creek (Jingellio) 
Ijeech*s Gully 
JLeeton 
tattle Plain 
lioww Portland 
Mangrove Mountain 
Mamn’s Creek 


Meadow Flat 
Middle Dural 
Milbrulong 
Momya 


Honorary Secretary. 


Mr. J. Brann, “Sylvania,” Racecourse Hoad, Albury. 

Mr. P. Gilbert, Baan Baa. 

Mr. H. Elrington, Balldale. 

Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park, 

Mr. A. C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Mr. S. Stinson, Beckom, 

Mr. H. A. D, Crossman, “ Homewood,^ Quirindi, 

Mr. G. H. Pereira, “ Springdale,” Cowra Road, vwt Cowra, 
Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Mr. F. B. Cherry, Cardift. 

Mr. 1). K. Otton. Carlingford. 

Mr. A. J. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Mr. C. J. Roweliff. 

Dr. F. G, Failes, Coonabarabran. 

Mr. J. Clatworthy, Beecbmore, Millpose, Parkes. 

Mr. G. E. Ardill, Bniigawalbyn. 

Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, nd Corowa. 

Mr. S. H. Warland, Courangra, vtd Brooklyn. 

Mr. E. P. Todhunter, Cowra. 

Mr, F. W. Clarke, Crudine. 

Mr. H. A. Levick, Koeeneath, Cundletown. 

Mr. VV. J. Adams, jun., Deniliquin. 

Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek, Matong, 

Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Dubbo. 

Mr. G. E. Alexander, Dunedoo. 

Mr. i^’anfc Hughes, Erudgere. 

Mr. J. H. Spargo, Hamilton Road, Fairfield. 

Mr. W, Marks, Yarrum Creek, Dorrigo. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Mr. A. S, Blackwood, “ Netherton,” Garra, vtd Pinecliff. 


Mr. J. Miller, Gerringong. 

Mr. G. Cousins, Grenlell. 

Mr. R. H. Turner, Gunning. 

Mr. H. W. Smith, Henty. 

Mr, M. Knechtli, Hillston. 

Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Mr. A. O. Lane, Public School, Mullengrove, Wheeo. 

Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, .Tindabyne. 

Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba. 

Mr. J. B. Fitageraid, Keepit, vtd Manilla. 

Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kellyville. 

Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Mr, G. J. Nioholls, P.O., .TingeUic. 

Mr. G. Steed, Leech’s Gully. 

Mr. 0. Ledwidge, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Mr, F. S, Stening, Little Plain, vwf Inverell. 

Mr, W. C, Garabrill, Lower Portland. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. G. T. Hunt, Mangrove Monntam, vtd Gosford. 

Mr. P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, vid Paterson. , 

Mr. F. J. Brown, “ The Poplars,*’ Meadow Flat, v(dEydaL 
Mr. A. K. Best, “ ElUceleigh,” Middle Dural. 

Mr. 0. Ludwig, Milbrulong. 

Mr. P. Flynn, Moruya. 
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Branch. 

Narellan 

Narrandera 

Nelson's Plains 

New Italy 

Nimbin 

Orangeville 

Orchard Hills (Penrith) ... 
Parkesbonme 

Peak Hill 

Penrose-Kareela 

Ponto 

Redbank 

Eingwood 

8t. Mary’s 

Sackville 

Sherwood 

Stockinbingal 

St. John’s Park 

Tallawang 

Taralga 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 

Upper Belmore River 

Uralla 

Valla 

Wagga 

Walla Walla 

Wallendbeen 

Walli 

Wetherill Park 

Wollun ... 

Wolseley Park 

Wyan 

Wyong 

Yass 


Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. G J. Richardson, Narellan.. 

Mr. 0. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Mr. M. Cunningham, Nelson’s Plains. 

Mr. F. A. Morandini, New Italy, 

Mr. J. T. Hutchinson, Nimbin. 

Mr, C. Duck, Orangeville, The Oaks. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Onshard Hills, vid Penrith. 

Mr. W. H. Weatherstone, Parkesboume. 

Mr. A. K. Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett, “ Brook vale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D. Dunkley, Ponto. 

Mr. J. J. Cunningham, Redbank, Laggaii, 

Mr. Wm. Tait, iSngwood. 

Mr. W. Morris, Queen and Victoria Streets, St. Mary’s. 

Mr. Arthur Manning, Sackville. 

Mr. J. E. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J. Neville, Stookinbingal. 

Mr. J, G. Scott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. G. Lincoln, junior, Tallawang. 

Mr. Dave Mullanoy, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

Mr. J. G. Desreaux, Esmond, Toronto. 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. A. W. Fowler, Upper Belmore River, vid Gladstone^ 
Macleay River. 

Mr. E. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. A, E. T. Reynohis, Valla, vid Bowraville. 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W. J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

Mr. A. V. Bloomfield, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park, 

Mr. Robert Turner, Wollun, 

Mr. H. McEachern, Wolseley Park, 

Mr. C. W. Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station. 

Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

Mr. Cyril Ferris, Yass. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should be 
inserted in the Agviculturcd Gazette^ and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it, as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for insertion in the Agricultural Gazette must reach the Department before 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month's issue. 

Insect Pests . — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department's offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orcliards and gardens, more useful work would be done if the members 
themselves collecte.d the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers thai 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would be more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactiy where 
tne pests came from, and where and how to find them. 
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Veterinary Lectures. 

In connection with the lectures to branches of the Agricultural Bureau, it is 
herewith pointed out for the information of honorary secretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them : — 

Horses. — (1) Conformation and Unsoundness (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Colic 
and Treatment of Wounds ; (3) Strangles, Influenza, and Tetanus. 

GaUle. — (1) Tuberculosis (with lantern illustrationB) ; (2) Contagious Abortion and 
Contagious Mammitis ; (3) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

Parasitic Diseases of 8heep, 

Pigs . — Diseases of Pigs. 

Oetieral. — (1) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Feed- 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (3) Sterility : Causes and Treatment in all 
classes of Stock. 


RBPOBTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 

Albury. 

A meeting of this branch was held on 23rd June, when there was a large 
attendance of members. 

Mr. J. I). Lankester resigned from the position of Secretary, and Mr. J. 
Brann was appointed his successor, with Mr. H. Eberle as Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Brann gave au interesting and instructive lantern lecture on poultry* 
rearing. 

Canadian. 

llie text of th(' paper rciui by Mr. J. Baldwin at the May meeting of this 
branch was as follows:-— 

BxHTER. MAKING IN THK SUMMER TlME. 

As it is iiri[)oasil)le to make good butter in the suiumer-tiine by the old method 
of setting in dishes, J assume that every farmer has a sejiarator. The cream 
screw should be set to have cream test 45 to 50 per cent., as eroani keeps better 
when very thick. Butter-makers should uot store cream or butter in rusty 
tins or cans, for to do so means disaster. Stand the cream bucket iu a dish 
of cold water; when separating acid a ilessert-siioonfiil of fine salt to each 
gallon of eroain and stir vigorously. Dip a cU\nu chaff -hag in cold water, and 
fasten round the cream can, the bottom edges of th(» bag to rest in the water 
in the dish in which the bucket is standing. Stand in a draughty i)la(‘e until 
sufficiently cool to place in the re<*eivlug can, which should be kept in the same 
way. Warm cream must not be mixed with cold cream in the receiving can. 
Stir the cream vigorously three times daily, and churn every seeond day, In 
the morning before sunrise. The churn and pats must be thoroughly clean, 
and should stand in wld xvater with a wet bag around tliern the night before, so 
as to have everything as cool as possible. Churn steadily, as fast churning 
makes butter softer tlian if it is churned gently. When the butter has come, 
drain and wash it iu the churn, renewing the water at lea.st four times. It 
will take i oz. of fine salt to one pound of butter. Air large shallow dish is the 
best for salting in ; work the salt thoroughly in with pats, going over it at least 
three times; work up again next morning. Tliere are two reasons for this 
second working: First, there would be too much wafer in fhe butter; and, 
second, the butter would be mottled or streaky. If good w^ell water is not pro- 
curable, it is necessary to have a good water bag, holding G gallons, filled 
over-night, and hung out in the open to catch any light breeze. I have made 
butter with success through five summers, moulding it into 3 -lb. lots, papering, 
and delivering it round the town of Gulgong, 5 miles distant, in a firm con- 
dition, with the temperature up to 310 degrees Fahr. As much as 150 lb, per 
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week has been dealt with in this way. top prices being obtained all through. 
The average small farmer has probably much the same conditions to work 
under as those described. My outfit consists of a dairy 8 feet by 10 feet, double 
roof and sides, cement door, separator and churn, milk cans, buckets and dishes, 
and well water 200 yards from the dairy, but as it has to be carried to the 
dairy its value is greatly reduced, as It rises 5 or 6 degrees in temperature. 
Water kept in canvas bags w^ould. I believe, be much woler, 

Pkpartmkntal NoTE.—The Dairy Expert states that too much salt is addtd 
to (Team when fresh. This delays ripening, but it also hides the flavour, and 
the farmer cannot thus well tell the flavour of his cream. 


A discussion also took place at the same meeting on the subject of stock 
on cultivation land. There were jiresent those who favoured and those who 
opposed the ]) rad ice, and both si<les scnmitd to liold very de(dd(d views on 
the question. 

Do Stock Pay on dcrirvATioN Land? 


Mr. Staokman staled that in his opinion Jam! used for purely agricultural 
purpf^ses sliould not have stock grazed upon it. The ground slamid not be 
allow^ed to grow’ any kind of fodder ai all, and if any was grown it should be 
ploughed In before it got high enough to LmhI off. Land grovvitig crop.s that 
wen* griizanl became caked .and dry, and, wdaai out* w’nnttHl to work it. probably 
It could not l)e done on a(‘(‘ount of its coudition. A man on a small fann of 
1(K) to 2(K> acres <»f and KM) to 150 acres of natural pasture, having 

the fornuT stocked, in a si^ason that did not luni out ns Ijc auiicipattHl, prob- 
ably had to sell his stock for wdiat he (‘ouid get for tlimn. Iland-ftH'ding ttuMi 
W’as out of the question, ns, in view’ of the pri»‘e of foddtT in such periods, a 
man tvould he in pocket if lie sacrlticed tin' stork and sold the feed. 

Mr. lUijiwiN instanced an old garden, w’Iii(*h had not been tramped by stock, 
but the \v«'eds in vvhi(*h liad iieeii k(‘pt down, and the surface conlinualiy 
w'iU'ked. After three moiitiis of dr> w’cather the subsoil on such laud w’ould 
be found dnnij). 

Mr, Taylok brought f<»rth (‘videiice from i>raclical men t<» slmsv that running 
a good class of dairy cow laiid hett<*r than fattening large stcick, and that 
grazing dairy cattU' or fattening did not pay as W(‘ll as shfH'p and cereal crops 
in conjunction. 

Mr. K. IIOLCOW’ said he had raised sh<H‘j» and lambs on Ids cultivalioii laud 
for many years, and (‘onsidered tlie grazing off of the nil>l)ish mn(‘li better than 
plotjghing in, as he had tJ)e manure just the Sana*. lie had ma<]«* a good deal 
out of sheej), and they had paid him bolter than w’heat for tin* last f(>w years. 
He had <‘Xperienced no diflicnlty in working ins land when lie wanted to. He 
did not believe in large stock being grazed, of (‘ourse, nnJess lh(*r<* was an 
abnudan<*e of rank fetni. and then they should ix* fnit in w’hen tiie ground was 
thoroughly iirm, in the day-lime and after tlie nauming dews had dritnl off. 
Mr. Hollow quoted returns from sheep and wdieat, proving that he w’tis much 
bettor otr tinaucially by using the sU«‘ep (»ii iiis land than by just letting it He 
idle in hare fallow. 


Mr. TA’iLOR uRkcK^l Mr. Hollow^ if he w\as w’orking on the lines recommended 
by the Sheep and Wool Expert of the Department of Agriculture (Mr. Malhew’s). 


The reply wnis in the affirmative, excej)t that he did not cross with the Dorset 
Horn. He did not care about chancing this cross, on ac(‘oimt of chaTigeH))Ie 
ytxtrs. If seasonal conditions w’ere not fav«»nrahle for Jambs, or the market 
were a l)ad one, the Dorset Horn, not being a good wuol producer, wemid not 
pay to rim on. Mr. IIollow’ stated that if he could not run shec'p on his wheat 
farm he would liave nothing to do wdth it. He also believed sowing crops for 
the raising of lambs was better than ploughing in. 

Mr. Rtageman asked, would not growing peas, &c., and ploughing them in 
be better than feeding off? * 


Mr. Homow replifxl in the negative, as he considered that no good w^ould 

liplnJr. there was a qnh± return, 

and the dropplags ploughed In gave a return straight away with the wheat 
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Ooradgery. 

On 9th July, a lecture on colic in horses and treatment of wounds was 
delivered to a good gathering of members of this branch. 

Coraki. 

A new branch has been established at Coraki, with the following gentle- 
men as ofticje-bearers : — Cliaimian, Mr. Charles Patch; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
J, P. Stevens; Treasurer, Mr. W. McLean; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. E. ArdilL 

Courangra. 

The usual monthly meeting was lield at the local post-office on 11th »Tune, 
wlien the attendance was good, and much interest was shown in the proceed- 
ings. Five new members were electiHl, bringing the total up to thirty. 

A demonstration of pruning and grafting was given at Mr. Austin H. 
Woodbury’s orchard at Speiicer, on 13th June, by Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, 
Assistant Fruit Expert. About thirty-fiv<i growers were present, and marked 
interest was shown in tlie proceedings. At the c.on<.*lusion Mr. George W. 
Tlitcheock (Chairman), moved a vole of thanks to Mr. Bryant, stating that 
he had for scweral years (*losely followed Mr. Bryant's system, and was fully 
convim*ed of its value. TJic motion w'ns seconded by Mr. Warland, the 
8ec*rotar,v, who made a special appeal for an iiioreased mombership. 

Fernbrook. 

Th(‘ Secretary of this hramdi (Mr. W. Marks) read a paper on his experi- 
ences wdth grassi*s at Fernbrof)k, at the meeting held on 0th May. 

A pra(‘tical dciiioustrntion of pruning wav^ conducted by Mr. \V^. Le G. 
Brereton, Orcliardist, Glen Julies Experiment Farm, at Afr. T). Woodroofs 
orchard. There was a good gathering, ami a keen interest w’as evinced in 
the work. 

Hillston. 

Tlui niontlil.s meeting of this branch w^as held at the residence of the (Chair- 
man, Air W. Cashim^re, on lOtli May, sixteen members attending. A most 
interesting and instru(‘tive discussion took place on the subject of the class 
of sheep best suited for small holdf*rH in the district. I’lie memljcrs were 
hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Cashmere, 

The paper, from which the following extracts are taken, w'as contributed 
by Mr. T. Mornnt. 

The Most Sttitabtjb JVpe of Sheep for the Smael Farmer 

It seems almost unncH'essary to point out the many advantages of a small 
flock of sheep on the farm, yet very few’ farmers liave given this 
important branch of stock-raising the attention it deserves. No <‘lass of 
live stock can he handled so cheaply as sheep- no (Jass furnishes such 
quick returns, or so many sources of profit, dlre(*t and indirec-t. The 
questions of carrying capacity and feeding are of the utmost import- 
ance* to the praeti(‘al farmer, and the first article* the farmer’s creed 
should be “ Don’t Overstock.” With mixed farming methods, breeding 
ew'es should constitute the great majority of the flock; so that it is 
in May or June when the lambs should be dropped that the canning 
capacity of the farm must reaoli its maximum. The* direct i^roflt from sheep 
depends upon ihe c*onditlon in which the lambs are put on the market, and 
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the state of the ewes at shearing. Neither must suffer any check. The choice 
of breeds suitable for this purpose is very limited. It must be a Merino or a 
crossbred type derived from the Merino. While the lamb is being reared the 
ewe is growing wool, and it is highly important that this wool should be of 
the most valuable kind and quantity iiossible under the circumstances. The 
object in cross-breeding should be to se<'nre a type profitable at the same time 
for both wool and mutton. This combination, without first-hand knowledge 
of local conditions, is difficult to secure, as a cross very successful in one 
locality might prove a complete failure in another. Length of staple is of 
first importance where crossbreii w'Ools are concerned, and it is also a valu- 
able contribution to weight. Short stunijiy fleeces are very unprofitable, and 
it never pays to keep ewes A'arrylng such fleeces — they should be culled out. 
The main (jiiestion for the farmer Is, which will give the best returns — (1) 
The wool clip, or (2) the export lamb trade? The demand for cither is great 
At present I do not consider that lamb-raising here offers the same induce- 
ment as the priKluction of a sheep more fully developed and valuable for Its 
wool and mutton, as the long distances ti» be travelled to the railway and 
the long rail journey to the central niarktd almost preclude the idea. Given 
proper railway facilities 1 consider this district could compete favourably 
with any in the State for lamb-raising. As the most suitable class of sheep 
for farmers’ flocks for both W(X)1 and carcase, 1 prefer the Lincoln-Merino 
cross. Compared with other long- wools the Lincoln has a less attrac^tive body, 
being somewhat long and gaunt. The l)one is coarse and prominent, neck long, 
and the head large and heavy. Tt is a true wool type. As might be expected 
in the case of such a bountiful w^ool producer, it is not an early malurer. 
It is thus more profitable during the later periods of life. At an age when 
other bretMis show signs of decline the Lincoln is still in Us prime, and adding 
considerable increase in weight. Select good robust Merino ewes showing 
quality, and mate with Lincoln rams. The percentage of lambs is very high, it 
being not an uncommon thing to have ItM) per <*cnt. of lambs from this cross. The 
ewe lambs shouhl be retained for the bret^ding of the succeeding cross, but 
the w'ethers can be carried over and dis[>os(*d of at such times as they yield 
the maximum profit. Of course this depemls on local conditions, as it might 
pay to dispose of wether lambs earlier, as the profits from a four or five 
months' lamb are often greater than if kej)! for a whole twelve months. I 
am also strongly convinced that the Kouiney Marsh strain would be very suit- 
able for this district. Although included among the long-wools it cannot be 
regai’ded as an ideal wool producer. However, Its hardy constitution nearly 
compensates for this. It Is a very early niaturcr, and for such duties as are 
necessary in swwl(‘iiing up pastures, hanllncss of constitution must be con- 
sldenxl before exc^ellence of type. I misider that a Uomney carrying a lighter 
fleece, exhibiting a strong bone and w'^ell-dcveloped body, will succeed in prefer- 
ence to heavier woolled tyries. The quesUon to d( 2 »ride is — wdiich pays best, 
w^ool or mutton? And the farmer must then work for that. He must remember 
that it is the pro])ortion betw^een flesh and wool respectively, and total body 
weight, that determines type. Thus, either weight of fleece or weight of 
carcase and early maturity may be aimed at, but not both in the same breed. 
A she(»p that will produce a largo quantity of wool cannot at the same time 
yield the maximum quantity of flesh, nor could the economical mutton bn^kl 
with Its earlier maturity be maintained as a profitable wool type. 

Discussion.— Mr. Southwpxl agreed that the Lincoln-Merino was the most 
profitable type, 

Mr. ,IoE Cashmere said that some years ago he mated ninety Merino ewes 
with a Romney Marsh ram, and from the results of that mating and succeed- 
ing experience, was of opinion that the Romney Marsh-Merino first cross was 
the most i)rofl table, but that further <?rossing was !>ad. 

Mr. Hutchinson was of the opinion that the LI ncx) In-Merino cross was 
best. The sheep were bad on fences and for straying from home, and he 
thought then^ was greater mortality among the ewes in this cross on account 
of the lambs’ large heads, but they w'ere very hardy sheep, and the lambs grew 
very quickly. 

Mr. A. J. Cashmebk agreed that the Liiicoln-Merlno was the most profitable. 
The Border I.elcester lambs grew quicker than the Lincoln at first, but as a 
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2*tooth the Liueoln beat them out of sight. Hie experience did not bear out 
Mr. Hutehinson*s statement about mortality among Merino ewes when mated 
with Lincoln rams. He favoured early lambing, and considered dropping in 
February or y rch safer and more profitable than in June or July. The 
Shropshire cr- ms produced a splendid lamb, but no good for wool. 

Mr. Knechtic said he had been on a station where experiments had been 
carried out with Lincoln-Merino ewes mate^l with Lincoln, Leicester, and 
Shropshire rams. The last had produced the most profitable lamb, worth at 
least 2s. Cd. more than the others. He believed the mortality among the 
Merino ewes was lighter in the case of maiden ewes than those that had 
formerly had Merino lambs. 

Mr. Bouthwell had no hesitation In saying that a Lincoln ram with a 
Willandra type of ewe was the most profitable cross. 

The Chairman also favoured the Lincoln-Merino cross. The lambs were 
very hardy, good doers, and not easily frightened. He believed in crossing 
from pure strains on both sides. 

Mr. Southwell considered it more profitable to dispose of crossbred lambs 
at four or five months’ old when they bring about 12s. per bead than to keep 
them another year and get 5s. or Gs. more. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Morant for his valuable 
paper, 

InverelL 

The pruning demonstration given by Mr. W. Le Gay Brereton, Orchardist^ 
Glen Innes Experiment Farm, on 3rd June, at Mr. W. Jat^k's orchard^ 
attracted about twenty enthusiasts, and, as all conditions wore most favour- 
able for the demonstration, those who attended had quite a treat at the hands 
of Mr. Brereton in the finst instance, and Mrs. Jack's hospitality in the 
second. 

Pbuning. 

Mr. Brereton advised all growlers to start pruning operations from the very 
early stages of the tre«\ In his opinion the yearling trees from grafts were 
the most suitable, as the grower could then form the tree properly. He 
favoured a low head, say, 12 to 18 inches. Before cutting, one should select 
the buds required to form the future tree and get them nicely round the 
whip. This would give a woll-balaneed head. He favoured the tripod system, 
but a good deal depended on the kind of tree, though in nearly every in.stunce 
three limbs would be found preferable to four, and four preferable to five. 
One trouble was always t‘xperieneed with young trees — they would not make 
€wen growth. The free-growing limbs, however, (mild be pinched to cheek the 
growth and regulate the tret'. 

For facility in spraying, picking, and pruning eveiy part of the tree must l>o 
made accessible, keeping useless timber w^ell pruned out. In cTitting-back 
each year one must be guided by the growth and strength of the leaders. If 
the growth was vigorous and strong the pruner could come well out on them ; 
if growth was stunted he must cut hard to induce growth the following year. 
In some eases of rapid gnnvth it w as found better to just prune out all surplus 
ivood, and not touch the mala leaders at all. This acted as a check, and in- 
duced the tree to bear fruit. 

In unsw^er to a question, Mr. Brereton said that be preferred to prune after 
the trees were planted out. 

With pears and some apples he liked to work on what was calked the 
“double bear” system, i.e,, two rows of limbs right round. This had a ten- 
dency to spread the tree, as one trouble with most pears and some apples was 
the tendency to grow too compact. A point a grower should keep In mind was 
the length to leave the fruiting spurs. If the fruiting buds were nicely formed 
ou the 8i)urs the primer could shorten them, but In many cases the fruiting 
buds were right at the end of the spur, and, by cutting, one lost all his fruit 
If the tree was a poor “ setter.” a good few buds should be left ; If it set freely. 
It should be shortened-in well. As he found it very diffiadt to obtain the 
very best results from the different varieties by pruning he advised all 
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lfr()Wt»i*s to oxperhuont a little. Take, say, three trees — No, 1, No. 2, and No, 3. 
On No. 1 leave the laterals long, on No. 2 shorter, and on No. 3 cut short. 
The following year one would see the result, which would be Interesting and 
be jin excellent guide for the future. 

In the evening Mr. Brereton gave a le(;tiire on the subject of diseases in 
iruit, Mr. J. Bitzell occupied the chair. 

Diseases of Fki it Trfxs, 

Mr. Krereton said he had spent a day looking round the district, and, to an 
outsider it w^as very pleasing to see the healthy state the trees were in. 

The worst iiest the orchardist had to (*ontend with wa.s the fruit tiy, as it 
was very destructive and hard to combat, all sprays being useless. The only 
remedy known at present was comvrted a(‘ti<>n on the part of the growers. 
This would loH^p tlie pi*st within hounds. 'J'he k(*roseue tin would catch a few. 
but It was not nearly effective enough. After the fly punctured tlie fruit to 
iay its eggs the fruit became <h‘f*ay<'d and dropped off. The mugg(>ts tlieii (‘ropi 
into the grcaiud and the pro<*ess was rcp(‘ated. The most essential t.hiug to 
do was to keep all fallen tniit well gathered up and destroyed by boiling, as 
it coidd then be used for feeding pigs. Under no c*onsideration, howi'ver. 
should il be used as feed without first boiling. The fly s(‘emed to ha\(' a 
preference for .veJ]f>w fniit, and it was ijn]K)ssible to detect the fruit that was 
affected when first pierced. 

The pest next to be feared was San .T<>se scale. The great trouble with this 
pest was that if it were not looked after it would kill the tnu's right out. The 
scale itself wnis very small, l)ut was easily det(*cted. it had the apia^araiu'c 
of asht's stuck on the limbs. If the trees W(‘rc badly afl’oi'ted tiiey should be 
dug out; if the atlaek were moderate red oil emulsion would be elTective, and 
wajuld thoroughly clean the tree. 

Peach freckle, curl leaf, and all forms of aphis could be <‘onibaled by 
thoroughly spraying. 'Phe chief sprays an^ nnl oil emulsion. Bord(‘aux mix- 
ture, and li me-.su Iphnr. If trtH'S were affeePsJ with aphis whtai the hsif 
np[jeared tobacco wash should he used. This wotild he found vei'.v satisfac- 
tory, hut must be persevered with, Tho hrsi spraying would kill the outside 
aphides, then in three days the trees should i>e sprayed again, and yet again 
if found n(M*essary. Leaf-eating insects could l>e iMiisomMl, but for scale or 
sucking insects one must use a burning siihstanoe, such as red oil. For 
citrus he found fumigating the best method; i)nt the tents were a little co.stly 
as the fumes rotted them. February was the time to fumigate, using cyanide 
of potassium dissolved with sulphuric m'ld in an earthenware pot. The ituan- 
tity was regulated by the size of the tree. 

At the conclusion of the business portion of the July iiieetiiig of this 
branch, aMr. Ditzell, Assistant .Inspector of Agriculture, cleliverini a lecture 
on diseases of wheat. 

Diseases of Wuf.at. 

Mr. DiTZEi.n prefaced his remarks with a few words about fungi generally. 
The fungi were a very (omplex group of tlmllojihytes of low orgunisation, and 
comprised the moulds, mildews, rusts, smuts, mushrooms, toadstools, puff- 
balls, and the allies of each. The fungi were all destitute of chlorophyll, 
and therefore must get their food as parasites from plants or other bodies. 
They ranged in size from single cells to systems of entangled threads. The 
vegetative system consisted of septate filaments called hypha‘. The aggrega- 
tion of hyphie Into structures of more or less defluito form was known as 
mycelium. 

Dealing first with rust, Mr. Ditzell said infcM tiou took place through the 
spores being blown about by the wind, and settling on the growing plants, 
more especially during the warm, muggy weather in the latter end of October 
or November. Moisture, warmth, and soft rank growths all favoured the 
development of rust, hut treatment of the seed was uselt^ss, and the best pre* 
ventive measures (onsisted of feeding off rank giwths and growing rust- 
resistant varieties of wheats. Karly wheats %vere very often rust-cacaplng. 
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Infection from “ take-all ” look place from spores In the ground, the most 
apparent symptoms being a dark appearance at the base of the plant. If 
attacked when very young tln^ plants ac>on withered and died; occaHioiially 
a crop might come out in ear and then die, but of course no grain would bo 
found in the head. “ Take-ail ’’ would only Jive on certain kinds of plants, tho' 
chief being wheat and some grasses, namely, barley grass and spear grass. It 
must be obecked or it w^ouJd soon spread ; and to achieve this the seed should 
be immersed in a solution of bluestone. Spraying the affected soil wdth fungi- 
cides or turning the land over to pasture w^ere only T)artiali,v effeetive; to 
thoroughly eradicate it the K[Mjres must be <mcouraged to germinate, and they 
would then die for want of a host jdant. This meant fallowing and keeping 
the fallows ^dean; also the growing of such crops as oats, maize, and rape, 
which wer<‘ Immune from atta«ik. Burning the stubble was also helpful. 

Th(' next disease was btinl or ball-snmt. It was a very weH-know'ii disease 
and wa.s fiarasitic within the wheat grain lf.seJf. At first the bunt balls would 
be found gr(*asy and evil smelling, but later they became dry and f'ould be 
squc(*zed into i>owder. The pr(*sence of this di.sease could be detected by the- 
<*ar ripening earlier, and having a distended apptia ranee. About .‘kO(K),000' 
distinct spores would be contained in a single grain. 1'he spread of this disease 
could be attnbut(‘fl to many caiis(*s. A liarvester that had stripped a dirty 
crop W'Ould afleel clean seed ; would dirty bags. The loss from this cause 
was apportioned in varions nays; lower value as n milling wheat, and if the 
discjase nas very iu‘oiuninced it v as not even poultry fe(Ml. It was known 
that egg production had fallen off iininediutely infected wheat Jiad bwii used 
tor poullo, and In sonn‘ c;is.' s tin* towls had dinl. As the infection took 
place from s{)or(‘s in tin* ground at sowing lime all land should be well w'orked 
and tile seiMl treated Uy lnnm‘r^iug in bluestone water. A furtlier irimiiTsionr 
in lime water sboiild he given, lor \vh<‘re a gerininatioii of 70 per cent, would 
occur with hlueshuu' alone, so per cent, would follow' the further treatment 
with lime wat(T. 

Flag smut w'as not very prev'aleiit in the dislriet, but it could ea.sily bo Idcm- 
tlfi<*d, for, as the name irnplh‘d, it would be found on the heaves or tiags of the 
plant, 'J'ln* first symptoms would bo the pre.sen('e of long greyish streaks, which 
ran paralhd with the veins of tlie leaf. These streaks would gradually become 
darker and more pronounced, and growth w'ouhl be st'riou.sly affected, the flag 
at times hei*omirig distorted If a crop was badly infested no grain would be 
found at all; evi'ji ji slight attack reduced the yield enornamsly. This disease 
w’as gradually sprt'adiug, and reducing the wheat yield in many parts eou- 
siderahl.v. It might lie elieeked by sowing varieties that would eseat>o the 
atta.cK. Tin* early maturing vMn<*tles seemed the most likely to gt‘t it. 

By the blui'sloni* ireatimuit of set'd all spores would ho destroyeil, but 
unfortunately th<» main infection was from the spores In the ground from tlu^ 
diseastHl straw; therefore ’t was most essential to burn off the ladm* and 
fallow’ to iudiK'C tlie spoiv'^ *i1ready in the ground to germinate ami then die 
for want of a host plant. The growing of other crops tliai were iummm^ from 
attack, such as oats and maize, should be adopted. 

Allot h(*r bad disease was loose-smut. The s])or<*s wer<* loose, and w hen w’ind 
came they were blown away, leaving only the straw' beliiud. As the infei*- 
tlon took place at the 11ow«*ring stage, and tlu‘ fnngns was Ihertd'oro inside 
the grain, the nsi‘ of bluestmie was ineffective. The hot water treatment 
might be used to advantage, but the best prevtmtive was to sow <mly seed 
obtained from a (dean crop. 

Mildew' was not a smdons disease and w'onid m^ver IxM-onie one, but It might 
be worthy of mention. The treatment w'Hs to hd tin* sunlight and air into 
the crop by f(»(*ding off rank growth. 

In mixing bluestone they should use an earthenware nr woodem v<‘ssel. Take- 
lb. of bluestone to 10 gallons of water; tie the bluestone in a little heasian 
bag and phnv it in the watcu* just uuderneatb tlu* surfa(‘e; leave it in over 
night and next morning it would be all dissolved. For lime water, use 1 lb. of 
lime to 10 gallons of w'ater. 

A vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

September -was fixed for a lecture on maize culture. 
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Jerrara. 

At the invitation of the members of the Jerrara branch, Mr. Major> 
Assistant to the Sheep and Wool Expert, visited the district on 25th June, 
and remained for three days, in order to visit the flocks of several members. 

The fine Merino, founded on Tasmanian blood, was found to be doing 
well, and from the results obtained by two small flocks it would have been 
unwise to recommend any change in the line of breeding. 

On the other hand, some of the members were using rams of an inferior 
type, and this fact, coupled with lack of systematic selection of their young 
breeding ewes, caused their flocks to be below average standard. Altogether 
six flocks w’ore inspected, and with the diflerent sheep in the yards Mr. 
Major pointed out their good and bad characteristics. On the afternoon 
ef the 26th a demonstration with wool was giv(m in the school-room, where 
a good muster of members had assembled, and ^vhere, for the convenience 
of those who had travelled long distances, the local ladies had prepared 
tea for all. An early start was raad(‘ with the lecture on sheep-broeding, 
illustrated wtih lantern slides. 

Everybody was keenly interested, and the l/hairninu, (»n behalf of the 
members, expressed appreciation of the assistance rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and for the information they had derived by the visit. 


Eatoombq.. 

On 24th June, the splendid weather conditions and the importance of the 
•occasion induced a goodly number of members of the branch and visitors to 
attend the monthly meeting, when a pruning and grafting demonstration 
was held at the orchard of Mr. 0. Wooller. 

The Assistant Fruit Pjxpcrt, Mr, liryaut, spout nearly four hours in 
demonstrating methods of handling fruit trees, imparting much information, 
and auswering many questions. It was sliown that tr€*es pruned by the expert 
a year ago now showed a greater numlx'r of fruiting spurs as a result, and 
therefore should give excellent crop returns, absence of pests and climatic 
conditions, of course, being favourable. By request, various kinds of apple- 
trees were pruiuxl which had not given good I’eftults in some local orchards, 
and this object lesson should be valuable. The grafting demonstration proved 
■equally interesting, notably the inserting of young wood from a fruit-bearing 
tree into Northern Spy blight-proof slock; the ciming down of a limb of a tree 
not bearing well and the grafting of three or four new cuts of young wood, 
bandages dipped in melted grafting-wax being WTapped around the grafts. 

At the conclusion of the demonstration, ti meeting of the branch was held, 
when among other business transacted it was decidt’d to ask the Agricultural 
Department for the presence of the expert at the annual meeting to be held 
shortly. 


Eeliyviile. 

An address on unsoundniss and disease in horses, with a demonstration 
on the living subject in the afternoon, followed by a lantern lecture on con- 
formation in the evening, was given at Eeliyviile on the 7th July, by Mr. 
Mask Henry, M.K.C.V.S. 
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Lankej’B Creek. 

A branch was formed at Lankey^s Creek, Jingellic, on 6th Juno, with 
thirty-two inombers to commence. The names of the office-bearers are: — 
Chairman, Mr. C. Hope; Vice-Chairman, Mr* T. W. Gadd; Hon. Treasurer 
and Secretary, Mr. G. J. Nicholls. 


Lower Portland, 


An address was given by Mr. J. Brown at the meeting of this branch on 
15th J une. 


Rock Cultube. 


In the course of bis remarks, Mr. Brown stated that to produce a good bed 
of rock melons, the first thing was to select a suitable piece of land in a good 
position. Unlike W'ater melons, rocks like a good stiff loam, not the stiffest 
of soil, but land that would respond well to cultivation. The land should be 
ploughed early, say about June, and left open till nearly spring, when it should 
be harrowed and ploughed, &c. ; it wmuld then be in good order. On no account 
should the soil be worked while it was wet, for it would then go hard, and 
out of condition, and in that state it would not produce good crops. 

During ids experience of forty years, he had found that fowl manure was 
by far the bc^st. Pig manure and sheep manure were also very good, and 
stock-yard manure was not to be despised, but he preferred the first-named. 
To prepare this he dug a hole or ditch of suitable size, and throughout the 
year put in all the manure from the fowl pens. By spring It was quite decom- 
]}osed, and second to none for growing rock melons, lie had also tried 
artificial manures, but had had no success with them. 

lie generally made the drills about 0 feet apart, and the holes 6 feet apart 
in the drills, leaving only three or four plants in each. By planting this way, 
he got the vines to properly cover the ground, and last year took 190 gin-cases 
of fruit off half an acre, to say nothing of dozens that were wasted or given 
away. When planting, it’ the ground hapi>ened to be dry, he put some water 
in the hole, and when soaked away placed the seeds in the wet ground and 
covered lightly. He always “shot’’ the se<jd. soaking it for about twcuty-four 
hours and th(‘n putting it into a rag-bag, and placing this in the centre of a 
bag of about a busliel of gr(»en stuff cut up into chaff. This would soou heat, 
and a close watch must l)e kept as the seed would shoot very (piickly and 
spoil. He had plant*?d seeds with shoots an inch long, but great (‘are was 
necessary as the shoi^»ts were very easily broken off. Like all other crops, 
thorough cultivation wms n(*cessary. As soon as the plants were large enough 
the plough must be put through, turning the soil aw^ay from the rows to let 
the w^armth into the roots, the rows in the meantime being worked by hand 
with the hoe or pronged hoe. Before the plants were too large the plough 
should be put through again, this time turning the soil up to the row’s; judg- 
ment was necessary tx) determine whether to harrow it dowui or not. Rock 
melons w'ere very delicate plants, and great care must be exercised in working 
througli them not to Injure the vines, as injury to the vines, especially when 
young, eouaidt‘rably affected the commercial valtu' of the bed. 

For destroying pumpkin beetle. Mr. Brown recommended the use of slacked 
lime. 


Many questions were put to Mr. Brown, who very willingly answered all, 
and after a lengthy distnission a vote of thanks was accorded him by 
acclamation. 

Narrandera. 


The following is the report of the lecture delivered by Mr. T. Wise, at 
the May meeting, which was held over last month: — 

Bui.k Hanowno of Wheat. 

Mr. Wise said the question of bulk handling of wheat was essentially a 
Hamer’s queetibn, for it would affect the farmer first and last All others 
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interested were middlemen. The miller was a middleman, but a necessary 
middleman. Tiie country miller tried to deal direct with the farmers, and for 
that reason understood the position bettor than anyone else. About thirteen 
years ago ho visited the United States and Canada, and whilst there he saw 
for himself the system of bulk handling In operation. At that time there 
appeared to be a strong movement in Australia for the adoiition of the 
system, and Railway Commissioners from New South Wales and Victoria were 
sent over to investigate and report on the system. Their rejiorls were 
however, very lukewarm, and the system was never adojded. They said it was 
not appli(‘able to our ctmdltions. Rersoually, he had found some dlliiculty iu 
finding out the origin of bulk handling, but one day an old fanner, in reply 
to a question, said, “ Well, stranger, I guess they had to. There was a time 
when there was a bag famine on the prairies, and the farmers const met ed bins 
for holding their wheat, and the railways accommodated themselves to the 
now conditions.” If bulk handling was no gof>d it stood to reason that when 
bags became available the American farmers would have gone ba(‘k to ihe bag 
system. liul they did not do that. The same thing may one day happen in 
Australia, for they had to procure all tlxar bags from a foreign (‘ountry; and 
the meivliants did not, as a rule, order any more than they thought were 
necessary to hold the croii. That being so, wJiat would happen if tliey woke 
up sonu' day and found the harvest very mucli heavier than they had antici- 
pated? 

They w’ere up against difficulties in bringing bulk handling into oiieration. 
aud one was tliat the people who look the matter in Iiand did md know 
anytliing about the subject, wiiile tlie farmers tlieuiselves did not take much 
interest in it. Since the Railway (.loiimiissioners went to America tin* law 
move low'ards iloing something to esiahlish the systian w’as ina<h» by the 
Government in the last rarliamcnf, when jt hired an expert from Aium-ica to 
visit Ausnvilia and report on the subject. That export report ('d in favour of 
bulk handling all along the line; and nuw' <aty interests and vested interests 
were trying to talk it out. From present a|)p(*araTices it looked as if ih(‘V were 
likely to su(re(‘d, ainl unless the farmers took the matter in their own Jiands 
the report wmuld be put in a pigeon-hole and left there with pr(»vious ones. He 
urged the farmers to take the matter up, for if tht‘y did so no Haifwmy Com- 
missioner could iirovent them from gaining their object. He liad la^en handling 
w'heat all his life, luid in ti small way had seen bulk handling in mills, and 
that wjis probably one of the reasons he was th«*r(‘ tJiat evening. 

In America the wheat was harvested with a header, and the wheat was put 
in bags and then bins. The Iruuhle for the Australian farmm‘ w^oukl not arise 
thewe; but the (jm^stion for them w^as, how’ were they to get their wheat into 
the silo at the railway station? Ditferent suggestions were made about that, 
but the one he favoured most was that the farmer should tip his owm wheat. 
The wheat would have to be latggod ; but it had to bo baggns:! m>\v, and he 
believed it (‘osi the fannei’s nearly id. per bushel to sew up the bags. Under 
the bulk system baigs with a slip-cord were used. Hie bags holding about 
2-k bushels. The farmer carted the bugs to ibe raihvtiy station or the mill, and 
the wheat wms there accepted and paid for. The bags w^ere taken away 
again. If the wheat could not he received at the railway stations hen* it Avould 
be ne<*essary to put up a silo on the farm It would not occupy one-eighth of 
the time it now' did to load w'heat. The larger fanners in America T>nt up silos 
and an elevator, the size of the silo being LT) x 12 x 12 feet, to hold bags 

of wheat. The wheat was then otit of the paddot'k, and safe from ruin 
and fir<‘. A silo here would ^•(^st alaiiit £110, and it W’ould last for all time. 
They would reipnre 200 sacks for holding 1,000 bags. These would cost T^d. 
each, or £0 as. iu all. To alter their W'aggous to carry wdieat in bulk would 
cos; about £12. In all the <'ost would he betw'een £120 and £J20. But against 
that there vviis the saving in the cost of sewing the hags, the fewer bags re- 
quired, and other savings amounting to about £.'10 5s. lOtl, or 2.42d. per bushel 
on n tkOOO-busliel crop. Let them take the saving at 2d. per bushel up to that 
point. But there wt*re other savings to be considererl. The farmer had to pay 
for the losses of wheat through it being staokf^d on the railway dumps, &c. 
The silos lost no grain; and moreover, the wheat arrived at its destination In 
better condition. The millers in Kngland and the other parts of the world 
w'ould not pay the same price for wheat that had been out In the rain a« they 
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would for dry wheat If millers could rely uiK>n gettluji< Australian wheat 
always dry they would bo saved the expense and trouble of eonditiouing It. The 
losses sustained lu that manxier were not mere individual losses, but national. 
If bulk handling of wheat was in operation, those losses would be avoided, 
and he ventured to say that they would make a difference of Ihl per bushel 
in the price of wheat. 

Mr. Wise then went on to describe the system of storing and tr\icking wheat 
on the railways in Atneri(*a, which he said was so easy and perfect that one 
could not realise it unless one had actually seen it On the railways the wheat 
was put in the silos, and from there run into the ears built f(»r carrying wheat. 
The trains, the length of which took tw'o or three days to load in Australia, 
took about two and a half hotirs lu America. The engine was left on the tram, 
and the ears were run unth‘r the spout along which the grain ran into the cars. 
As soon as one car was tilled, the engine moved up to bring the next car 
under the spout, au<l so (hj until the train was loaded. The trains were 
unloade<l in a manner just as easj- as they were loaded. In this country the 
trains stood at sidings about three times as long as they travelled. He had 
seen miles of trucks waiting at Homebush to be unloaded, and all the time the 
farmers were crying out for trucks. That was a great loss to the Railway 
Department. 1''here were a number of objections to the system, but be held 
that the benetUs t(» be deriv<'d w'ould more than justify Its adoption. 

Speaking on the subject of the grading of wheat, Mr. Wise said the present 
method of arriving at the f.a.q. for wheat w’^as suitable to the shippers; but 
he could tell them millers t<K*k very little notice of it. He was opposed to the 
method, for the reason that the district which grew good wheat was brought 
dowu to the level of the district wiiich grew’ Inferior wheat. At present, 
when ul)out three-quarters of the wheat was sold, samples from the wheat- 
growing districts were procured and mixed together, and from that “ hotch- 
potch ” the average standard w^as arrived at. As against that method he 
favoured the Uxing of grades, which would hold for all time. Farmers would 
then r€‘ceive a pii(*e for their wheat according to its quality in the English 
markets. 

Mr. W. W. Killen (Karelian) proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wise 
for his interesting address. He had himself visited America and had seen the 
bulk-handling system in op(^rjition, and agreed with Mr. Wise as to its eiticaoy 
and applicability to Australian conditions. 

Mr. R. J. Ei.win seconded tbe motion, which was carried with acclama- 
tion. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on 9th May. 

The financial statement showed that the membership was forty-one. The 
receipts for the year had amounted to £7 19s. lOd., and the expenditure to 
£5 19s. ltd., leaving a cre<lit balance of £1 19s. 3 Id. 

The report stateil that the eight meetings In^ld during the year were satis- 
factorily atteudeil. 'rhree lectures w ere giveu under the‘ auspices of the bram h 
by Govenmient exp<*rts; Mr. Chomley, of Yanco Experiment Farm, one on 
tree-planting; Mr. McKeowii, of Wagga Experiment Farm, one on dry and 
general farming; and Mr. Oliver, of the Stock Department, on colic and w’orms 
in liorses. Members also paid a visit to Yaiico Experiment P'arm, wdiidi proved 
of much interest, A committee hud been appointed to offer sugg(*stions likely 
to bo useful to tbe IbiRtnral and Agricultural Society when it drafte<l Us show 
s<*hodul(*, and a numlxu* of the suggestions siibmUtt^l by the committee had iunai 
adopted. The bramdi last year prepnretl a small non-comfr'titive exhibit for 
the show% and it was hoped that that good policy would be continued on a more 
extensive sc^aie. The members c< aid congratulate themselves on a year of very 
useful work. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: — Chairman, Mr. H. L, Tepper; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. II. M. Devlin; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr, C. F. 
Pearc<\ 
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The Secretary moved that in the opinion of the branch the time was ripe 
for the holding of a congress in each year by the Department of Agriculture^ 
such congress to be held at the time of the Koyal Agricultural Show, Sydney. 

Seconded by Mr. T. Miners, and carried. 

The Secretary made reference to the growing crop competition to be held 
under the auspices of the P. and A. Society, and hoped the competition 
would be well supported. 

Nimbin. 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch was held on 13th June. 

Mr. J. MacPherson reported that he had tried the fodder plant 
Saccharum offidnarum, which he thought w’ould be better than Planter’s 
Friend. So far not a leaf had been turned by frost, although there had 
been five consecutive mornings with severe frosts in May, which waa un- 
usual for the district. He also mentioned the miunmoth cucumber, which 
he described as a salad, a vegetable, and a fruit — ^good for pig feed, too. 

At a subsequent meeting, held on 4th July, Mr. MacPherson exhibited 
specimens of the abovenamed fodder-plant, in seed. It looked similar to 
Planter’s Friend, but had eyes at the joints like cow cane. Mr. MacPber- 
son said it could be propagated in sets or from the seed, 4 lb. being sufficient 
to sow an acre in rows like maize. It stooled out even before being cut. 


Orchard Hills. 

A pruning demonstration was given at Orchard Hills, on 23rd June, by 
Mr, J. G. K. Bryant, when about twenty-five orchardists attended. 

Mr. Bryant demonstrated the most up-to-date methods of pruning such trees 
as the peach, plum, apricot, apple, pear, and quince. He also gave examples 
of the various methods of grafting and budding ; after which he explained the 
various methods of laying out an orchard. He advised growers to go in for 
wind-breaks on the western side of their orchards, in order to save loss of 
fruit by strong westerlies, and urged the necessity for feeding fruit trees by 
a thorough and systematic system of manuring, together with thorough culti- 
vation, They had some of the finest fruit-growing land in the State; and 
situated as It was, right at the door of the markets, It Was growers' own 
fault if they were not successful. The land, he said, was especially sultevl to 
grapes. This was shown by a specimen of a two-year-old grape-vine grown 
on a wire trellis by Mr. H. Basedow. The growth measured 28 feet in length. 
Mr. Bryant declared It to be one of the finest specimens he had ever seen. 

The Secretary advises that the vine shown, which was 28 feet In length, 
was taken from a vine that was grafted on Rupestrls du liOt In October, 
1012, the rootling having been planted the year previous. The variety was 
Snow’s Black Muscat Hambro. 

The annual meeting of the branch took place on 6th July, when retiring 
office-bearers were re-elected for the ensuing year. 


Sackvme. 

At the meeting of this brimtii, held on 3rd July, an interesting j>aper 
was read hy Mr. B. Bennett, Ebenezer, on « Hiunns and its rdation to 
Nitrogen.” 
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St* John’s Park. 

The election of office-bearers for the ensuing year was postponed at the 
recent annual meeting, and the following gentlemen have since been 
appointed: — Chairman, Mr. A. OUis; Yice-Ohaixman, Mr. E* Buc^dand; 
Treasurer, Mr. T. Hunt; Hon, Secretary, Mr. J. C. Scott. 

Taralga. 

The usual monthly meeting was held on 8th June, there being a record 
atteiidance, and the greatest interest in the business was evinced. 

Mr. Howard had on view some excellent samples of potatoes grown on 
his experiment plot. Coronation put up the best yield, and Premier gave a 
fine even sample, one root yielding 17 tubers weighing 12 lb. Mr. Howard 
was heartily congratulated on achieving such a success in so bad a year. 

Mr. H, Twyuam gave an interesting and useful rope-knotting demonstra- 
tion, which was keenly appreciated. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
him. 

The meeting then resolved itself into committee to draw up a seore card 
for use in judging an exhibit of local farm produce, for which the branch 
will give a £10 10s. prize at next show. 

A tlcmonstration of T)riming and tree-planting methods was given at 
Stonequarry, near Taralga, on 20th June, under the auspices of the branch, 
by Mr. Joseph Jamc's, of Tallong. There was a very large attendance, and 
groat interest was tak<*n in the proceedings. Old and young trees were 
treated, and a very oleiir explanation of the fruiting habits and treatment of 
trees was given. The meth<nl of planting was also shown. 

A lecture on fj^it-growing was given at night, Mr. Jama's was quite 
enthusiastic aixmt /jlie possibilities of the district for fruit-growing, suit- 
able soil and sites' “ak^uiiJiug in everj' direction. Peaches, he thought, 
should do very well. Of apjdos. he would rt^eommend Loudon Pippin (Five 
Crown), Granny Smith, Jonathan, and Baumann^s Keinetto. 

Walla Walla. 

A demonstration of wunter pruning and spraying was conducted by Mr. 
S. A. Hogg, Orehardist, Wagga Experiment Farm, at Mr. E. S. Wenke’s 
orchard, on 0th J une. There were about forty-five persons present, most of 
whom were membm of the branch. The Secretary reports that the demon- 
stration was a great success, and proved very instructive. 

Wolseley Park. 

Mr. H. C. Coggins, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, was to have given 
demonstrations of subsoiling with explosives as an aid to tree planting, 
under the auspices of this branch, on 10th and 11th June, on the farms of 
Messrs. J, H, MeEachem. 0. Woodhoufte, and T. K. McEaehern. 

The demonstrations were fairly well attended, but unfortunately recent heavy 
rains left the »ut?«oll la such a wet state that practical work had, perforce, to 
t)e siii^pended. The demonstrator availed himself of the opportunity to explain 
the evil remits that would follow if explosives were used in wet soil. He said, 
that when a charge was fired the surrounding soil 'was compressed extremely 
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light tho air being oxohided, and when it afterwards dried in a hot sun, or in 
warm weather, it would bake like a briek, becoming harder than ever, thus 
lieing in a worse mechanical condition tlian previously. Moreover, the wall 
formed by the explosion would be practically watertight, and after heavy 
rains fell on ground subsoiled when wet, these walls would prevent the escape 
of rain-water, the result being large potholes resembling, on a major scale, the 
imprints of animal hoofs in wet or boggy ground. On the other hand, when 
the work was done in dry soil (the drier the better), the ground. Instead of 
being compressed, w^as fractured and cracked in all directions, thereby facili- 
tating the penetration of moisture Into the subsoil. These fractures did not 
close for some considerable time; thus, when the subsoil was well fractured at 
the right time more lasting benefits were derived. 

To Impress his point, Mr. Coggins went on to say that, if a person were to 
take two clods, one wet and sticky, the other dry and hard, and place them in 
position, and strike each a blow with a hammer, the dry clod would be 
shattered to pieces, while the wet one would show no signs of being struck, 
save the impression made by the hammer-head where the blow W’as made. 
The result in the subsoil was similar when a charge of gelignite was exploded 
In wet and dry soil respectively. 

The teacher and scholars of the Glenroy Public School were present at one 
demonstration, and the demonstrator simply and carefully explained for their 
benefit the uses, handling, and firing of gelignite in subsoiling. He also ex- 
plained and carefully Illustrated the danger attached to its use, and the care 
necessary to avoid disaster. 

M. S. A. Hogg, Orchardist, Wagga Farm, also gave pruning deirion- 
strations at Wolseley Park on the 17th June. 

The annual meeting of this branch was InJd on 20th June, when the 
following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year; — Chairman, Mr. 
T. P, McAuliffe; Vice-Chairman, Mr. Jet! Downie; Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. Hugh McEachern. 

The Secretary reported that the branch had had a fairly successful year, 
from both an educational and a social standpoint. 

Lectures and demonstrations were given during the year by various 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, including a veterinary lecture, 
demonstrations of the use of explosives in subsoiling, pruning demonstra- 
tions, and demonstrations of the preparation of wool clips for market. 


The Growing of Canary Seed. 

A Tamworth correspondent, who wished to plant an acre of canary seed and 
had the ground and seed ready, recently asked the Department which was 
the proper season to sow it. He had not sown before liecause he had l)Oon 
told that the frost would kill the plant. 

In reply, the Agrostologist stated that the seed was best sown in the 
autumn. 'I’he fmsts do not materially affect it, and it makes the best 
growth in the spring months. The harvesting of Uie seed takes place in 
November and December. 
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Orchard Notes* 

\V. J. ALLEN. 


Ai-gust. 

DuBiNTii the month hoth clot iduous and citrus fruit ^rower^i will as busy 
as the proverbial liee. In the bearing orcLard spraying and ploughing 
should not bo dolnyt'd a moment. Owing to the windy conditions generally 
prevailing at this time of tJie year, V^oth ih(*st‘ ojierations ha\e to be attended 
to without delay. To expt'dite spraying, a v<*ry early start in the morning 
must b4‘ made, as at this time the wind is not so severe. With ploughing, 
every oun(‘e of moistun^ (•ons(*r\ed goes a huig way towards encouraging 
full hi/e in the fruit, so that tin* necessity for hasti* is obvious. 

Tb(‘ planting of young orchards is a big factor in the fruit industry of the 
future. I^nlike farm crops, which are more or l(‘.ss of a bmiporary nature, 
the orchard stands for at least a gentTation. Any extra time expended 
during the initial stages cannot he overestimated : therefore, no detail in the 
thorough can* of the trees at^ planting should lx* considered a trouble. 

One item in orchard planting that sh<»uld not 1 r* neglected is shelt(‘r. If a 
natural windbreak is not available, tlien no time should he lost in providing 
an artiiicial oiui. For this ])urpoHe Finns Imtlgnis, almonds, walnuts, sugar 
gums, osagt* orange, iVc., all have their place in the districts suitable for their 
grow’th. 

Spraying. 

Winter spraying should he commeneed with the lime sulphur solution, 
w'hich is both an insecticide and a fungicide. The formula n*commended by 
the Department was fully referred to in the J uly issue. Keep a sharp out- 
look for aphis on peach trees. Kesin and washing soda, tobat'co-w'ash, or red 
oil emulsion w'ill be found useful in keeping this pest in check. .Vlso keep a 
sharp lookout for the appearance of woolly aphis, mussel scale, and San J os^ 
scale, and should any trees be found affected they should be carefully pruned, 
removing and burning as many of the infested twigs as possible. Spray 
thoroughly with red oil emulsion. See Farmers’ Bulletin, No. for 
spraying formulae. 

Manuring, 

Growc*rs who intend using quick-acting fertilisers should make the first 
application this month. It is better not to apply too much at one time, 
but rather make two applications — one now, and one after the fruit is set. 
Spread the fertiliser well through the rows, Liking the outer fringe of foliage 
as usually a good guide as to where to e^mimence sowing the manure. In 
the drier districts, where late rains are uncertain, it is better to make the 
application early than laL*, as it is well known that they do not give the 
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saint* rt*.sults if applied when the soil is at all dry. Regular light annual 
tlressiiigs of from 3 to 5 cwt. per acre should be the ruh^ of the orchardist. 
Til light poor soils, wlitu’e trees are in full bearing, at least 10 cwt. per acre 
should be applied. For further informatitm see Hulletion No. 79, “Manuring 
of Orchards,’’ fret* on application to the Department. 

Grafting. 

Tlie latter* part tif this month is a good time to start the grafting of 
decithious nursery .sto(*k, and should there ht* any unprofitable apple, pear, 
or* f)ther trees standing in tht* oi'chard, tht^se also may he grafted to good 
vai'ietitvs. Scions should be cut from ju-ovtsl bearing trees. 

Cover Crops. 

Gi'(*f‘n niamires should be ploughed under, so that tire plant food loek(‘d 
up in lliein may be madi* available when tlu* re(jirir(‘s it to maturi* its 
fruit. If lire ci'ops are all(»w<*d to remain until the land becomes dry, it will 
be found impossible to plough it, to sav nothing of tiu*iiing tin* crop uiul(*r ; 
and tin* ehanet's ar*e that, instiaul of doing good, tin* ojijHrsite idleet will 
r(‘.solt. Th(‘ moisture, in plaiu* of heing cons»‘r\ (*<1. will have* been taken up 
by tin* in (•ons<*(|m'nce of w'hich the soil will have become harxiened. 

When ]>loughnig is atteinjited, tin* ground will lireak a])art in luin}>s, and it 
wdll !><• found iin]>ossii)lc to turn tin* cr()|> under, which will thus dry up 
inst(*ad of rotting as it should. 

in ]n»t, dry districts the crop may imt tit to plough in until the t‘nd of 
the inontli, hut no tinu* should Ik* lost m turning it under as soon as it is 
ready. 

Pruning. 

This work should he cojnj»l(*tcd tJiis month, eaic being taken in tJu* per- 
formaiu'c of tin* work to see that theliinhv an* eviady spaced, and dm* regani 
shtuild begisen ejn-h varii'ty m ordi*!* that the\ may i)run(‘d in such a 
manner as will (‘nsun* tlu'ir giving the host n-snlts. Jn the east* of (‘xtra 
strong-grow ing (l(*ridiious tr(‘es, \eiy light piuning should he given if the 
trcee^ Ims h wc'll fonn(*<l, an<l are fnuu h tu S yeurs of age. (’itrus trees 

should be ])i lined this month if possibli*. 

Swabbing Vines. 

\dnes should lie di*essed with either a sulphate of iron solution and 
sulpliiirie acid, or the* latter alone. Tlic dre, s.^irig is ap])lH*(l to llu^ new spurs 
or canes }>y a ))rush or swab. 

It is smi.iisiiig h(,\v few orcliardists grow talJe griipes escu for their own 
us.-. '|’h.'r.- i., nothing more, refreshing in the sutnmei- time than a hunch of 

grapo, iind e\eri orchard should contain a small plot, (io.al varieties to 
grow in a cool district are as follows If/a/,. ; Doradillo, (lonlo Itlanco, 
and Kerdinan.l d<‘ Lcss.-ps ; /{lack: Black Tlamhi-o, Itlack Champion, Blue 
Imperial and Mu.seat llamhro. 
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Harvesting. 

The niarketing of citrus fruit will continue. Mandarins should not he 
left too long on the trees, as in many cases they become puffy, and coiine- 
qutmtly are not so valuable. Tiie packing and grading of citrus fruits 
requires more care by growers. A simple and most t'tfective way of gra<Hng 
and packing is made possible by placing the fruit in diagonal rows in the 
cafw'. 

Planting. 

The planting of deciduous trees should he complet4'<l as eai*ly as possible 
this month. The earlier a tree is plantt'd in the winter the better it usually 
<i(K>s, particularly if the spring should prove a dry one. Tht* later ydanted 
trees will in all probability make a much wi^aker start than those planted 
earlier in the winter. 

Citrus tr(»es of all kimis can ]>o planted out this month, though in frosty 
situations the jdanting should be left until all danger of late frosts is over. 
Jle careful in jdanting that the trees do not suffer fnun la,(*k of moisture at 
t)i(‘ roots. Any damag(Hl or broken roots should be m*atly eut off, so that tlie 
growth of n(‘w tissue will b(^ assisted. Broken roots are a source of white 
ant inftjction. CHit the trees well back when planted, and mulch th(‘ .surface 
with welbrott<Kl straw or stable' manure. 

Repairs. 

Pn'paration should be made for the f<u-thcoming spring and summer work. 
Implements should Ix' repaired, painted, and readjusteil. Fences should be 
n^pairt'd, especially tlie netting, as rabbits and bares are usually prevalent 
at this season. 8pi*aY-puinps require urg(*nt atWntiot)-~-valves should be 
eleaned, and the whole outfit got into working order. 

Ploughing. 

This work should bt 5 completed as early as possible so as to <‘onserve M)il 
moisture. Ijiiiid amongst such trees as chei*ries, apricots, and early p(‘<iches 
must be worked up early now so as to retain the necessary moistuie with a 
view to getting size into tin* fruit. 

Codlin Moth. 

Keep all fruit hoa.ses as clean as possible, as they are no doubt respo]\sibU' 
for harbouring a great many moths during the chrysalirl stages. When 
})runing and spraying, the old crotches, rougli bark, &c., should be searclied for 
the pupa* of the moth, us these are tlu* first to hatch out in the sf)nng. 
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Department oj Agriculture^ Sydney, 3rd August, 1914, 

To stand the season at Hawkesbury Agrieolturai College^ Richmond^ the Piire-bred 
Imported Clydesdale Stallion, 

ROYAL WARDER (16045) C.S.B. 

Royal V\ anlcn is a rich bay, showing good quality, combined with substance. He 
possesses an e.xcellent temper. He was importc<l in 1912, from Scotland, by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales. Bred by James Merson, Oaigwillie, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 
He was awarded first and champion prizes at the Royal Agricultural* Show, Norwich, 
England, 1911. 

Sire ; Everlasting (11331) G.RB. 

Ist Dam : Geni of Craigwillie (21597) O.S.B., by Prince Thomas (J0263) C.S.B. 

2nd Dam • Lady Edith of Craigwillie (15687) C.S.B., by Prince of Carruohan (8151) 
C>.S. R. 

3rd Dam * Joan of Northfield (18564) C.S.B., by Star of the North (24:^5) C.S.B. 

4th Dam * Cowden Jean (19435) C.S.B., by (Uydesdale Jock (1415) C.S.B. 

P’oaled 15th April, 1908. 

Fee : Jive guineas per mare, or any number over two from the one owner, at £4 4s. each. 
By arrangement with the Principal, a limit cmI number of mares may be taken at 
agistment at local rates. Good secure paddoik-s, but nii responsildlity inciu‘r€*d. 

For further particulars, apply to— THE PRINCIPAL, 

Ifawkeshury Agricultural College, 
Bicbmond, N.8.W. 

To ftand the season at Wagga Experiment Farm, the Imported Pure>bred Stallion, 

CLARDALE (14628) C.S.B. 

Clandale is a beautiful bay horse of substance, and mo.st exceptional quality He 
possesses the best ot legs and feet. He was bred bv Wm. Cochrane, krt ‘Logan, 
VV igtonshire. He was awarded drat prize at Alierdeen Show, Scotland, 1912. 

Sir<‘ • Allandale (12418) C.S.B. 

Ist Dam : Logan (21199) C.S.B., by Prince Rol>ert (7135) C.S B 

2nd Dam : Haideo (21198) C.S.B., by Prince of Wales (673) C.S.B. 

cTb Portlogan (3145) C.S.B., by Lofty (460) C.S.B., by Hercules (378) 

4th Dam : Kate. 

Foaled May 10th, 1907. 

Fee : Five guineas per mure, or any numboi over two from the same f.wner, at 
3L4 48. each. 

Manager a lionted number of mares may bo taken at 
agistment at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurred 
lor further particulars, apply to- THli MANAGER. 

Experimen t Farm, Bomcii, Wagga Wagga. 

To stand the season at Cowra, the Pure*bred Clydesdale Stallion, 

ROBIR ADAIR (16013) C.S.B. 

goSl temter^*" He "ijf a"Obl“T!;n.™Vi «•'«!*' ^bsUnco. He show* good eharaoter and 

let Dam ; Ito^ie (1980S) O.S.IJ., by Alexan.ler Kverard (14<>4‘M (' s H 

~ 

‘ Darling of Wester Deans (14651) C.S B. hv Ton Ivtwo n a 

4th Ham^ Bloesom of Wester Deana (]4(i4!») (J.S.h’, by StL^law Unl!L 3 :on% 00 ) 

Foaled May lltHm ^ Kyle (3904) C.S.H. 

ag«tm.nt, at local rates. Oood seoL pa-lLka, biTuo mwonSv““^ he taken at 
1-or fnrtber particulars, apply to- THE MANA(“frT ^ incurred. 

, yt y XM.MU iviAa^Aixhll, Expcrirncnt Farm, Cowra. 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 
at State Farms^ or for lease* 


BiMd. 


Name of Boll. 

Sire. 1 

Dam. 

Stationed at~ 

Engaged up tot- 

Shorthorn 


Imperialist 

Florio ... 

Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 

Berry Farm 

. 


... 

The Irishman 
(imp.) 

Tipperary Bull 

Colleen Bawn 
(imp.) 

Berry Fann 

t 

Jersey 


Grenadin (imp.) 

Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s Carna- 
tion (imp. ). 

Yanco Farm 

• 


... 

Trafalgar 

Best Man 

Rum Omelette 

CowraFarm 

• 

II 

.« 

Kaid of Khartoum I Sir Jack 

1 

Egyptian Belle 

H. A. College ... 

• 

II 

... 

Leda’s Retford 
Pride. 

Dinah's Lad ... 

Leda’s Angel.. 

Wagga Farm 

e 

Qnemaey 


The King's Mirror) Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Wollongbar 

♦ 

It 


Star Prince ... 

Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Casino 

21 Oct., ’14, 

It 

M., 

Sky Pilot 

Prince Sou via ... 

Parson’s Bed 
Rose (imp.). 

Maclean 

11 Jan., ’15. 

It 

!•* 

Godolphin 

Moses (imp.) 

Golden Hero ot 
the Vauxbelets 
(1929) 

Rosetta (6509) 

Inverell 

5 Oct., ’14. 

ti 

... 

Hayes’ Pido 

(imp.). 

Hayes’ Coron- 
ation 3rd. 

Hayes’ Fi-Fi 
2nd. 

Wollongbar Farm 

• 

II 

- 

Claudius (imp.) 

Golden Star 11. . 

Claudia’s 

Pride (imp.). 

Murwillumbah ... 

1 Jan.y 15* 

II 

... 

George III 

King of the 

Roses 
Calm Prince ... 

Calm 2nd ... 

Mullumbimby ... 

, 31 Mar., '16. 

It 


The Peacemaker 

Rose Petersen 

Wollongbar 


I* 

... 

King of the Roses 

Hayes’ King ... 

Rosey 8th 
(imp.). 

Pambula 

j 31 Dec., ’14. 

It 

... 

Lauderlad 

Laura’s Boy ... 

Souvenir of 
Wollongber 

Casino 

1 3 Sept., *14. 

1 

It 

... 

Belfast 

King of the 

Roses 
Itohen Royal ... 

Flaxy 2iid ... 

Tyalgum 

28 Nov., 14. 

It 

... 

Royal Preel ... 

H^es’ Lily du 
Preel (imp.). 

'I'yalgum 

30 Nov., *14. 

«i 

•- 

Alexander the 
Great. 

Claudius (imp.) 

Alexandrina 
of Richmond. 

Frederickton 

-- Sept., 14. 

It 

... 

Duke of Orleans 

Godolphin 
Arthur (1664) 

Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp.) 

Paterson- Vacy . 

i 

' 11 Sept., 14a 

Ayrshire 

... 

Dan of the Roses 

Daniel of Auoh- 
enbrain(imp.}. 

Ripple Rose... 

Grafton Farm ...| 

t 

If 


VVyUielaud ! 

Bright Lad (imp.) 

Wyllieland 
Oleniffer (7229) 

Wyllieland 

Saiigie 

Glen Innes Farm..| 

1 e 

«» 

... 

Isabel’s Majestic 

Majestic of Oak- 
bank. 

Isa))el of Glen* 
eira. 

Grafton Farm ... 

1 

♦ 

Kerry... 


Rising Sun ...| 

Bratha’s Boy ... 

Dawn 

Bathurst Farm ... 

« 


*ArftilaMe (or sorvioe only at tho Farm where stationed. f Availahle for lease or for servloe at the Farm where stationed* 
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Department of AgricvlUm^ 

Sydney, Srd August, 1914. 


BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BERRY EZFERIHENT FARM. 

HOLSTEIN. -Colonel Neltensteln (35o) : date of birth, ‘26th April, 1912; cjolour, black and 
white ; sire, Neitensteiu, by Hollander ; dam, Marjorie, by Chairman ; g d Mar- 
garetha (imp.), 10,439; dam of sire, Dutch Oven by President. Price, £16. 


Milk yields of dams ; — 

Milk lb. 

Fill per oeril.. liuttor 

Marjorie 

5,030 

224 

Margaretha (imp.) ... 

10.990 

407 

Dutch Oven 

.. 8,671 

3-6 365 


GUERNSEYS. — Mountain Prince (593) • date of birth, 12th January, 1913 ; colour, lemon and 
white ; sire, Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica 8th (imp.). Price, 80 guineas. 

Rohais* Lad (601) ; date of birth, 18th March, 1913; colour, lemon and white ; sire, 
Calm Prince ; dam, Rohais* Lassie (imp.). Prn o, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam Milk U>. F.it. per cent. Butter lb. 

Hohais’ Lassie... 5,537 6*1 333 

Othello (605) : date of birth, 4th Aprd, 1913; (olour, lemon and white; sire, Treng- 
wainton Village Favourite (imp .) ; dam, Desdeniona 8fch (imp.). Price, 35 gulnoas. 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb F:it per ceiu. Butter lb. 

Desdemoua Sth (imp.) ... 6,721 4*3 310 


AT WOLLONGBAB EXPERIMENT FARM. 

GUERNSEYS.— ‘Sweetheart’s Fldo (398) : date of birth, 8th March, 1913 ; colour, dark orange, 
little Mdiite ; sire, Hayes’ Fido(imp.); «lam. Sweetheart, by The Admiral; g d. 
Souvenir of Wollongbar, by Vivids Prince; g g d, Souvenir (imp.). Price, 

30 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Butter lb. 

Sweetheart 4,962 255 

Game Boy (407) : date of birth, 27th July, 1913 ; colour, fawn and white ; sire, 
Beaucaire’s Baby; dam, Dido, by Royal Preel ; g d, Miss Clatford (imp.), by 
Clatford Hoptj 2ad (1814 E.S.H.B.) ; g g d, Clatford Hopeful (imp.) (6811 
E.S.H.B.). Price, 25 guineas. V 

Milk yield of dam * Milk lb. Butter lb. 

5,000 262 

GEORGE V ALDER, Undersecretary, and 

Director of Agriculture. 
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STALLION PARADES. 

Date. Place. 

Monday, 17 Atigust Ardlethan 

Time. 

3 p.m. 

Tuesday, 18 

}> 

Richmond 

11 a.m. 

Wednesday, 19 

i» 

..4 ... Dural ... 

11 a.m. 

Thursday, 20 

1} 

Penrith 

11 a.ni. 

Friday, 21 

>> 

Luddenhum ... 

Noon. 

Monday, 24 

»» 

Dubbo 

10 a.m. 

Tuesday, 25 

>1 

Raymond Teriuce 

Noon, 

„ 26 

>* 

Gilgandra 

2 p.m. 

Wednesday, 26 

tt 

. , Gulargambone... 

2 p.m. 

Thursday, 27 


Coonamble 

2 30 p.m. 

„ 27 

Friday, 28 

i 1 

... ... Muswellbrook... 

3 p.m. 


... ... Denman 

U) a.m. 

Saturday, 29 


... Scone ... 

9 30 a. m. 

Tuesday, 1 Seiitember ... Cano wind ra ... 

11*30 a.m. 

n 1 

, } 

... West Maitland 

12*3^ p.m. 

1 

\Vedno'*day, 2 

j) 

.. (’rook well 

10 a.m. 

>s 

. . <.’owra .. 

10 a.m. 

•> 

»» 

tt 

... Cunning . . 

10 a.m. 

>1 2 

i$ 

.. Tam worth 

10 a.m. 

Thursday, 3 

a 

... Lyndhurst 

3 p.m. 


,, 

.. .. Singleton 

2 p m. 

M 

it 

... . . Vass 

10 a.m. 

Friday, 4 

ti 

Durrowa 

10 a.m 

Monday, 7 

a 

... ... Jliinedoo 

2 p.ni. 

Tue.sdav, 8 


... ... Newcastle 

2 p.m. 



. . Cuulburn 

10 a.m. 

Woilnesday, 9 

>1 

... Gulgong 

10 a.m. 

Tliursday, ]0 

»» 

Mudgee 

10 a.m. 

F nday, 1 1 


.. .. Barraba 

Noon. 

n 

>) 

Rylstone 

10 a.m 

„ 11 

1 1 

. ... Liverpool 

11 a.m. 

Saturday, 12 

a 

.. ... Manilla... 

10 a.m. 

Mondav, 1 4 

if 

... Cundagai 

8*40 a.m. 

„ ^ 14 


Adelong 

2'30 p.rn. 

Tuesday, 1 5 

>» 

OlK'ron .. 

10 a.m. 

., 15 

»» 

... ... Wollongong 

11 a.m. 

„ 15 

) f 

... Tumut 

2*30 p m. 

Wednesday, 16 


Bathurst 

10 a 111 . 

„ 16 
Thursday, 17 

it 

Blayiiey 

3*30 p.m. 

a 

Millthorpo 

11 30 a.m. 

M 17 

it 

... Kiama ... 

12*30 p.m. 

M 17 

Friday, 18 

Tuesday, 22 

it 

... Dapto . . 

3*30 p.m. 


... Nowra ... 

10 a.m. 

it 

Milton 

10 a.m. 

M 22 

it 

Wyong 

11 a.m. 

Wednesday, 23 

a 

... Moruya 

10 a.m. 

Thursday, 24 

a 

Gosford 

11 a.m. 

Friday, 25 

ti 

.. Cobargo 

10 a in. 

25 

Saturday, 26 

fi 

... Camden 

11*30 a.m. 

t* 

... Bega 

10 a.m. 

Monday, 28 

if 

Tenterfield 

11 a.m. 

Tuesday, 29 

a 

Tumbarumba .. 

11 *30 a.m. 

„ * 29 

»» 

Nimity belle ... 

10 a.m. 

„ 29 


(fuyra 

10 a.m. 

Wednesday, 30 

it 

... Bombala 

Noon. 

» 30 

• * 

Glen Junes 

10 a.m. 

Thursday, 1 October 

... ... Armidale 

10 a.m. 

1 

it 

Braidwootl 

10 a.m. 

n I 

ft 

Cooma 

10 a.m. 

Friday, 2 

it 

Walcha 

2 p.m. 

M 2 

it 

Queanbeyan ... 

10 a.m. 

„ ^ 2 

it 

Berridale 

11 a.m. 

Wednesday, 7 

ti 

Moss Vale 

2*30 p.m. 
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AGRICULTUEAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows ; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 2l8t of the month previous to issue. 

Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 

Society. 1914* Secretary. Date. 

Oorowa P., A., and H. Sooiety John D. Fraser ... Aug. 18, 19 

Forbes P., A., and H. Association S. H. Bates ... ,, 18, 19 

Coolamon A. and P. Association E. Owen ... ... ,, 18, 19 

Murrumbidgee P. and A. Association (WaggaWagga) A. F. 0. White ... ,, 25, 26, 27 

Parkes P., A., and H. Association G. W. Seaton ... ,, 26, 27 

Wellington P., A., and H. Society ... A. E. Rotton ... Sept. 1, 2 

Grenfeu P., A., and H. Association ... .. G. Cousins ... ,, 1,2 

Ariah Park P., A., H., and 1. Association . . J. N. Taylor ... ,, 1,2 

Gunnedah P., A., and H. Association ... M. C. I'weedie ... ,, 1, 2, 3 

Manildra P. and A. Association A. Anderson ... ,, 2 

Gemianton P,, A., and H. Society . Jas. S. Stewart ... ,, 2,3 

Albury and Border P., A., and H. Society W. I. Johnson ... ,, 8, 9, 10 

young P. and A. Association T. A. Tester .. ,, 8, 9, 10 

Cudal P. and A. Society ... .. . K. A. Gavin . „ 9 

Moama A. and P. Association ... .. A. K. Bartlett ... ,, 9 

Ganmain A. and P. Association J. F. Ash wood ... ,, 15, 16 

Cootamundra A., P., H., and I. Association T. Williams ... „ 15, 16 

Cowra P., A., and H. Association E. W. Warren ... „ 16, 17 

Murrumburrah P., A., and 1. Association d. A. Foley ... „ 22, 23 

Temora P., A., H., and 1. Association J. Clark ,, 22, 23, 24 

Riverina P, and A. Society (Jerilderie) J. Kennedy ... ,, 23 

Canowindra P., A., and H. Association 0. Newman ... „ 23, 24 

Hen ty P, and A. Society H. L. Yates ... ,, 29,30 

Millthorpe A., H., and P. Association C. J. E. Hawken .. ,, 29, 30 

Yass P. and A. Association ... W. Thomson ,, 30, Oct. 1 

Urana P. and A. Society J, Wise ... .. „ 30, ,, 1 

Hay P, and A. Association G. 8. Camden ... Oct. 6, 7 

Berrigau A. and H. Society T. K. Crowther 8 

Hillston P. and A, Society S. J. Gordon ... ,, 14 

Tweed River Agricultural Society A. E. Budd ... Nov. 11, 12 

Lismore A. and 1. Society T. M. Hewitt ... ,, 25, 26,27 


1915. 


Albion Park A., H., and I. Association 

Kiaraa A. Association 

Wollongong A., H,, and I. Association 

Berry A. Association ... • 

Wyoijg A. Association 

Sboalhaven A. and H. Association 

Newcastle A., H., and I, Association 

Dapto A. and H. Society 

Guyra P., A., and H. Association 

Uralla A. Association 

Tenterfield P., A., and M, Sooiety 

<jloucoftter A.., H., and P. Association 

('umdeu A., H., and I. Society 

Glen limes & Central New England P. & A. Assoc’ii 
Coramba district P., A., and H. Society 
Tumbarumba and Upper Murray P. and A. Society 

Inverell P. and A. Association 

Goulbtirn A., P,, and H. Society 

QuirmcH P , A., and H, Association 


M. A. Brown 

G. A, Somerville... 
W. J. Cochrane ... 
S. G. Banfield ... 
C. K. Seabrook ... 

H. Kaucli 

E. J. Dann 

J. H. Lindsay 

P. N. Stevenson ... 
H. W. Vincent ... 
K W. Hoskin ... 
G, E. Furness 
A. Thompson 

G. A. Priest 

H. E. Hind marsh 

K. W. Figures ... 
J. Mollveen ... 

G, (>. Harris 

H. H. Rourke ... 


Jan. 20, 21 
„ 20,27 
„ 28,29,30 
Feb. 4, 5 
,, 5, 6, 7 

„ 10,11 
10,11,12, 
13. 

» 23.24 
„ 23,24,25 
Mar. 2, 3, 4 
2, 8, 4 
„ 3, 4 

„ 3,4,5 

M 9, 10, 11 
10,11 
10 , 11 . 12 
„ 17. 18, 19 
„ 18,19,20 
„ 23,24 


Printed and puhlwhed by WII.LIAM APPLEGATE GUIAIOK, of S^nov « J 

PuW,.h«, of th. State of Scuta WiUw^t’ pl.mi?.rtw.t?8jdn™ 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Maize Experiments, 1913 - 14 . 

North Coast District. 


O. MARKS, Inspector of AgriciiUiire. 

The maize experiments for the past season wci'e arranged for planting on the 
following farms -- 

J, F. Lee, Wood view. 

R. E. Burton Bradley, Irvington. 

J, Wilson, Coram ha, 

D. W. Baker, Corainba. 

H. B. Faviell, Bonville. 

C. J. Rogers, Stuart’s Point. 

R. Frith, Gladstone, Mat-leay Biter. 

J. Smith, Wau(iho{)e. 

A. McM. Singleton, Mondrook.. 

W, Reichert, Gloucester. 

Owing to the severe drought that prevailed on the coast last spring and 
early Huimner the plots at Woiniview, Irvington, and Gloucester could not 
be planted, and the expeudments at Wauchope resulted in total failure from 
the sajne cause. The experiments at Bonville, on account of the dry 
weather, were not planted till late in the season (January), and were con- 
sequently late in maturing. As a result of the continuous showery weather 
of the past few months, which prevented the crops from maturing and 
ripening properly, they could not be harvested till recently. 

The past season has been the worst experienced on the (;oast since 
the inauguration of tiie Farmers’ Experiment Plots. The rainfall on 
the plots represents between 12 and 14 inches of rain ret'orded during 
the period the crops wcupied the ground, and it would thus appear that 
there was ample for crop requirements. Had this amount been distributtni 
evenly throughout the growing period, such would have been the case, but 
upon analysis there was really only about 5 inches that could benefit the 
crop. The balance in the form of heavy mins came after the crop had 
finished its growth, and was on that account of no benefit. It must be noted 
further that all the lands where experiments were carried out on the rivers 
are badly infested with nut grass, which prevents methods being adopted 
whereby land might be fallowed for some time, and moisture thereby 
conserved^ Any resting of cultivation areas in this manner favours the 
vigotous growth of this pest, which afiects in a material way the moisture 
content at planting time and during growth, particularly during a dry 
A 
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season. So far it would appear that the best method of dealing with these 
lands is to keep them (rontinually ci*opj>ed with something after the staple 
ci’op had been harvested. By this means the nut grass is prevented from 
spreading so freely^ and there is consequently a better chance for the planted 
crop to get a good start. 

Variety Trials. 

The past season has favoured the earlier maturing varieties on the whole, 
and of these ISarly Lcaniing has again easily come out on top. It is, howevei, 
not as early as its name would suggest. It would be blotter to (dass it as a 
mid-season variety. The experiments which have been carried out for the 
past five years ha\e given results whtu-eby this varie*ty can b(> singled out as 
the best of the earlier varieties for North Coast conditions. In certain 
quarters there are objtictions to growing the early types, the chief objection 
being that they ripen in the middle of summer, wIkui the weather is hot and 
the maize weevil very bad. On theother hand, the slow -maturing types ripen 
later in the season when the weather is U^ginnirig to get cooler and the 
weevil pest is not so prevalent. 'I'liese are characteristics which, of course, 
have to bo considered, particularly if the farmer wishes to hold on to his cr(»p 
for a few months. Of the main sea.son or late varietie.H, Yellow Dent can bo 
strongly recommended as the best for the North Coast, in some instances 
they were below the yiidds of some of the others, because this season the 
earlier varieties were favoured with bett(*r w(5ather conditions. 


Maize Vahiety Tbials (Grain), 1913 14. —North Coast District, 


Variety. 

J. Wilson, 
Corainba. 

B. VYIth, 
(iladstone. 

A. M. SingktOM, 
Moadrook. 

H. h. Fallen. 
Bonvilie. 

Rainfall in iuch^s 

13 

•7‘2 

13 

•84 

13 

•14 

— 

— 


bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

11). 

bus. 

R>. 

bn*. 

lb. 

Yellow Dent 

7S 

(> 

44 

23 

66 

26 

57 » 

16 

Riley’s Favourite 

79 

40 

40 

49 

60 

16 

20 

50 

Blarly I.<eaming 

Taraganda White 

88 

10 

60 

8 

62 

47 

44 

11 

77 

38 



60 

42 

41 

44 

Boone County Special 



: 48* 

‘a 

... 



Miimrial Trials. 

Manurial trials were recorded on three farms, and the appended iMe 
shows the yields. Though it is evident that the manure waa not wholly 
available for plant use consequent upon the drought, still m most places the 
yields were increased* The most ?ioticeable features wore obtained at 
Ooramba. On this particular farm there is no nut grass, so that metltedb 
could bo practised whereby soil moisture could be conserved. Bare 
phosphate applied at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre gave an iUcfealiH d lU 
bushels over the umaanured plot ^ 

It would, perhaps, be of value to give a brief description of the* 
hdupted on this farm* Three years: ago and up to the time when 
iaent commenced experiment worit here, the general mai«e avemee 
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immsd 40 to 50 bushels per Jacre. Just befoi'e the first experiments were 
planted ttici old maize stalks wero cut up, ploughed under by a disc plough, 
11 or 13 inches deep, in the early autumn, and a crop of fi(3ld peas planted. 
The poos were turned under the following spring for green manure. Yellow 
Dent, manured with superphosphate at the rate of 2 cwt, per acre, yielded 60 
bushels per acre, and 7 bushels more than the unraanured plot. After the 
1912-18 crop was harvested the stalks were again tunied under and field peas 
planted for green nianure. A fine crop resulted, wdiich was turned under in 
early spring. As the land was in good order the weed growth was kept in 
check and moisture conserved by frequent harrowings till sowing time. 
Regular cultivations throughout the season of growth were also strictly 
ob^rved. Tlie effect of this was distinctly noticeable during the heat wave 
of December last, when all the maize in the district was badly wilted, while 
that on the plots did not show the least effect from the heat. The results 
speak for themselves. The unmantired plot gave an increase of 25 bushels 
ovei’ last yt*ars yield, while th(‘ superphosphate gave an increase of 304 
bushels ovc*r the corresponding plot of the previous season. 

It would appear from the yields obtained during this and past seasons that 
superphosphate is the most profitable fertiliser to use. Further tests 
reganling the use of 8U[>€rphosphate will be carried out during the coming 
season. 


Maize Fektiuser Trials (Graix), 1 913-1 4. — North Coast District. 
Variety: Yellow Dent. 


Manure. 

Amount 
' per Acre. 

J. Wilson, 
Ooranilta. 

R. Frith, 
GkdAtonc. 

(A. M. Singleton, 

1 Moiidruok. 

H. B Faviell, 
KonN nie. 

Kainfsli in inches 

.. , ; 

13*72 

13*84 

13-14 

— 

Ml 

1 ew’t. 

u 

bus. lb. 

74 32 

bus. lb. 
50 14 

bus. lb. ‘ 

i 67 4 i 

bus. lb. 

57 

Superphosphate. . . 
Superphosphate. . . 

2 

90 39 

49 34 

67 34 ! 

61 4 

1 

81 42 . 

46 1 

: 64 25 1 

6*9 21 

No manure 


78 6 

44 23 

, 65 26 ^ 

57 18 

P6 

li , 

76 7 

44 20 

62 47 

58 22 

M5 

H 1 

68 47 

48 42 

69 41 

48 42 

.. . 

1 1 



... 

— 


Ml i$ composed of 6 parts dried blood, 4 parts bone-dust, 8 parts superphosphate, 
and 2 parti sulphate of potash, 

Pfi k composed of 16 parte superphosphate and 4 parts sulplmte of potash. 

M6 is composed of 134 parts superphosphate and 6J parts sulphate of ammonia. 

Chreen Fodder Variety Trials. 

Trials with varieties of maize for green finder were carried out at Stuart’s 
l^dint and Coramba. On the former the soil is of a free volcanic nature^ 
very porous, and not able to stand the effects of drought to the same extent 
as the heavier types at Ooramba. Early Learning and Riley’s Favourite 
were very stunted, and, consequently, their w eights were not taken. Yellow 
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Dent here gave the best results of the maize. Planter’s Friend, being a little 
later^ was a lifctle more fortunate with the late rains. 

At Coramba there was not such a great deal of difference amongst the 
varieties. The Taraganda White came out on top, but on account of the 
drought the yields of all were affected. It is, however, plainly evident that, 
even under dry conditions, with good cultivation, it is possible to obtain 
heavy yields of succulent green food. Unfortunately, owing to the usually 
good seasons and good states of pastures, dairymen do not grow green fodder 
crops as tliey should, and too much reliance is placed upon the pastures, the 
state <»f which determines the income from the dairy. 


Maize V^vriexv Trials (Guee!^ Fodder), 1 9] 3-1 4. — North Coast District. 


\'anct\ . 


C. .» Roarers, 
Stuari’it Coinl. 


D. W. Baker, 
Coraiuba. 


Rainfall in iiicliee I J2‘4/5 | 13*72 



1 tons 

cwt. qrs. 

lb. 

tons 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lb. 

Yellow Dent 

: 10 

16 0 

8 

18 

13 

0 

24 

Taraganfla Wh i to ... 

. .1 8 

16 3 

4 

19 

16 

3 

4 

Karly l.««taming . . 

Riley’s Favourite ... 

, 



17 

0 

2 

16 

1 

... 



14 

10 

2 

24 

Planter’s Friend ... 

.. 1 12 

15 r 

’l2 1 

21 

0 

1 

12 


Green Fodder Manurial Trial. 

Foi* this (»xperimeiit Yellow Dent min selected. As with the grain trials 
the superphosphate plots again came out on top, with increases ranging from 
4 to 6 tons over the uninanured. This is the more intert?sting; considering 
that nearly 7o per cent, of the rain recorded fell after the crops wen' 
commencing to ripen off*. On this ac'count the merits of the diflfereat 
uijxtur(‘s cannot be faithfully compared. 


Maize Fertiliser Trials (Green Fodder), 1913 - 14 ,— North Coast District. 

Variety: Yellow Dent, 


Manure. 


Amount ! 
I per acre. ' 


0. J. Hotrers, 
Stuart’s Point. 


D. W, Baker, 
Coramba. 


Raiufall in inches 


Ml 

{Superpbosplmto . 
Superphosphate . 
No manure 

1*5 

M.-i 



— 

1 

, , 

cwt. 

! tons cw 


H 

12 ]] 


2 

1 16 IS 


' 1 

! 15 t 


1 

1 10 le 

... 

‘h 

; 15 ( 

... 

H 

( 

! 20 C 

1 — _ 


12*45 


1 20 
3 20 
1 20 
0 8 
1 20 
2 24 


13*72 


tons cwt. qrs. lb, 

21 16 0 S 

22 17 2 20 

22 13 3 0 

18 13 0 24 

19 12 3 12 

22 11 3 4 
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South Coast District. 

R. N. MAKIN", Inspector of Agriculture. 

The summer of 1913-1914 was remarkable for the absence of rain ; indeed, it 
ranks as one of the driest summers on record for the South Coast. The 
winter of 1913 was favoured with an abundance of rain, amounting to a 
deluge in some districts. The rain was continuous frt)m March to about the 
middle of July, but from then up to March but little fell, except in the 
Jlega district, where good rain was experienced in October and November. 
Unfortunately, very heavy rain during March of this year caused the Bega 
flats to ho ficKxlexi, a great quantity of ripening maize being destroyed, 
amongst it being two exp<‘rimental plots. 

Objects of Plots. 

.Maize fodder plots were established during the season at different centres, 
the ohjec!t being to test the (effect of artificial manures on maize for green 
fodder, and the growing of cowpcas and maize together. 

Sowing and Cultivation. 

I'he well-known Tnipn)ved Yellow Dent Maize was sown at the rate of 
i*0 lb. seed per acre, being drilled in with the maize planter which, at the 
same time, drilled the nmnure. In sowing the (towpeas and maize, 5 lb, of 
Black Cowpt^aa were inixetl with 20 lb. Imperial Yellow Dent and sown 
together, using the usual 10-hole plate in the machine. Whem the crops were 
well above^ ground they were harrowed ; when they were too high for the 
harrow, tlie scuffler was run througli when necessary. 

The Best Results. 

From the r(‘turns, wliic*h art* here tabulated, it will be seen that the best 
results are from the pii>ts on the Farm Home at Mittagong, and on those of 
Mr, «l . Hefiernan, Moruya. I n both ca.ses the laud w-as plouglu*d deeply during 
the winter, and worked with the harrow during the months of August and 
SeptembcM', which were dry. They were sown about the middle of October 
in a moist seed-bed, germinati*d well, and made rapid growth until January, 
1914, wdicn the continuous dry w'eather began to seriously affe(*t the crops. 
From the time the crop was sown at Moruya to the time it was cut (six 
months) a little over SJ inches of rain fell At Mittagong the plot was not 
harvested until April ; owing to climatic conditions, the growth was not so 
forward as on the coast. During March heavy rain fell, and the crop made 
excellent gn)wth. There is no doubt that the early ploughing and subsequent 
working which these two plots received prior to sowing vvx»re big factors in 
the successful results. At the same time, inasmuch as there w’ore no unfal 
lowed portions sown for comparison, it cannot be stated how much the crops 
benefited by the tn*atment. This is a matter that should be ascertained in 
future experiments. In the case of other plots sown at Kangaroo Valley^ 
Pambula, and Unanderra, the ground was ploughed a week or so prior to sowing. 
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the soil being in fair condition at the time. Germination was satisfactory, 
but when tlu‘ dry weather ^set in the groond lost its moisture quickly. The 
crops made little growth, and when the rain (jame in March they were too 
far advanced to make any further growth. 

Artificial Manures. 

i'he full effect of arti£ek.l manures could not be exfaected in such a season. 
With the exception of the plots at Mittagong and Mornya, it wouki not be 
fair to make eompirisons. In these two P5, a mixture consisting of 
16 f)arts superphosphate and 4 parts ^sulphate of potash, applied at the rate 
of 1| <uvt. iK*r acre, and costing aljout 7s. 6d. per cwt, gave the best returns. 
The mixtun^ marked M5, consisting of supei phosphate 1 34 parts and sul- 
phate of ammonia parts, applied at the rate of 1^ per acre, and 
<;ostirig about 9 k. 9d. per cwt., appeared to l>enefit the crops most in their 
early growth. All the crops were sei'ded in a fairly moist seed-bed, and under 
thes(' <*onditions the sulphate of ammonia would soon become available, and 
assist the plants in the mrly stages. This may account for the fac?t that in 
the plots at Paiiibula, XJnanderra, and Kangaroo A'all(*y it gave the highest 
returns of any of the mixtures. The coin})Iett» manure Ml, consisting of 6 
parts dried blood, 4 of bone-dust, 8 of sujcrphusjihate, and of sulphate of 
potash, applied at the rate of 1| cwt. jsu* acre, and (*osting about 9s. 9d. per 
cwt., did not give such good results as the others, but r<‘turned a satisfactory 
increaF(‘ over the unmanured portions. In the trial with siiperphosphab.^ 
alone, there is little difference in the yield resulting from the application of 
1 cwt. and 2 cwt. per acjre ; if anything, the differen(u*. is in favour of the 
sniall(»r quantity. At Mittagong, where the soil was poor, superphosphate 
gave ex(*ell(mt returns, and the few pounds of potash in the P5 mixture 
increased the yield satisfactorily. \Vh<*re it was po.ssible, two seHjtions were 
left unmanured for comparison, and this method j)roved very satisfactory. 
Bhould there be such variation in the soil, at least two such ohec?k plots are 
imperative. 

In the case of the plot at Kangaroo Valley, portion of the paddock 
had been under lu(x^rne, which had b<-(‘n eaten out by rabbits, and was 
ploughtnl up ; the other portion had been undc;r jiotatoes for several years. 
The whole paddo<3k was sown under maize, ail the mixtures, together with an 
unmanured plot, being sown on the potato ground, and the balance on the 
lucerne ground. A glanc?© at the returns in the table shows on interesting 
result, viz., that the returns from the uiimanured portions of each case were 
very much lower than the manured.. The increosexi return on the ground 
that had be^en sown with lucerne was probably due to the rt^st it had, more 
tlian to any effect that the lucerne might havi^, had, as rabbits ruined the 
plants at an early stage, 

Cowpeaa and Maize. 

From the table of results, it wUl l» seen tlmt the plota on which cowpea* 
wd maize were sown gave i^lendid returns. Superphosphate at the rate of 
,1 «!wt. per acre ym drilled ia with them. Cowpeas are oxeellent dnm^ 
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resi«ters, and in every ease they made splendid growth, climbing to the tops of 
the maize stalks, and forming a dense growth at the base. At Pambula they 
rotted out owing to iJood waters covering the crop twice, TJie growiijg of 
cowj)eaH with maize for ‘fodder is strongly advised, not only on account 
of their growing well together, but also because* they greatly enhance tht‘ 
feeding value of the fodder.’ It is found that there is a little extra troubl(‘ in 
harvesting the mixed fodder, bnt the increased yield and the greater fodder 
value more than compensates for it. 


Maizk Mavukial Tf«ALS (GrKe.v Fodder), 1913--14. — .South Coast District. 


i Manure. 

Martin, 

Jk. ! 

t 

L. Carr, 
tUiandenra. 

! J. (‘hittifk, 
Kautraroo 
, Valley, 

1 


<'Wt, 

' f. o 

q, Ib. 

l. 

c. 

q. lb. 

. t. c. 

q lb. 

P3 

U 

U 8 

2 8 

7 

8 

2 8 

; 3 2 

3 12 

M3 

14 

11 17 

0 16 

12 

8 

2 8 

1 7 13 

2 8 

Ml 

u 

5 19 

2 16 

7 

10 

2 24 

1 7 10 

2 24 

No manure ...1 


8 11 

1 20 

6 

5 

2 24 

' 2 2 

3 12 

Superphosphate . 

2 

10 2 

3 16 

6 13 

0 20 

8 15 

2 0 

Superphosphate .. 

1 

10 8 

2 S 

7 

2 

3 12 

12 17 

0 Its 

No iiiiuuire 

Maize and Cow- peas, 
with Superphos-; 


911 

1 20 

6 

0 

0 0 

' 5 17 

0 16 

phate j 

I 

7 2 

3 12 

9 

0 

0 0 

14 11 

1 20 


J. Ifeffonmn, 
Moruya. 


lie 


5 
0 

If) 0 
11 H 
13 14 
13 n 


1 20 
0 0 
0 0 
2 8 
1 4 
3 20 


Farm Horne, 
HitUgong. 


I t. c. 
121 2 
'19 2 
!17 17 
8 2 

19 0 

20 5 
D5 0 


q. Ih. 

3 12 
3 12 
0 16 
3 24 
2 22 
2 24 
0 0 


1 20 22 0 2 24 


The Effect of Binder Twine in Chaff^ 

The Manager of the Glen ]nue.s Exj)erimont Farm has draw n attentiou to 
the practice of allow ing the twine used in binding sheaves to bt‘ cut with the 
bay into chaif. To remove tlie twine one extra hand is require<i, and assum- 
mg his wages are 8m. jxu* day, the cost would work out at only about 5d. per 
ton. Most authorities are agreed that the twine in the fml is liarmful, and 
farmers r<*cngnise tliat it is better kept out, but assert that they get no more 
for ebafip clear of it. They wdb therefore, take no .steps to eliminate the 
trouble till the purchaser is educated to do the right thing. 

The matter was referred to the Stock Branch, where the opinion was* 
expreeaed that while the amount of binder twin© which each horse wx)uld get 
would be small, and if the chaff was cut short the amount eat<m would pass 
through without causing much trouble, it could not be doubted that any 
horse gettiiag more than the average amount of binder twine (especially if the 
chaff was cut ^ long) would ran the risk of getting a compact ball of twine 
forming in the stomach or intestines wiiich w^ould often lead to colic and 
impaction.. There is no doubt- that chaff should not contain binder twine, 
but whether the economic loss in horsf's and work of horses as a result of 
the ingestion of binder^twine in chaff is grt^at enough to balance the addi- 
tional expeme involved in keeping it out is another matter. From the point 
of view of the horse's health it should not be there at all, no matter w^hat the 
economic resfflt may be« 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Potato Experiments, 1913-14. 

COASTAL DIVISION. 


A. J. FINN, Inspector of Agriculture. 

Experiments were carried out on the coastal districts of the State at sixteen 
centres, viz., six in tlie North, live on the Central Coast, and five in the 
South Of those, two in the North and one in th(' Central were failures. 

The experiments contained a variety and a nianurial trial on irnch plot, 
comprising seven varieties of potatoes and three manure mixture.s against an 
unnmnured. In the trial of varh^ties, manure was used, at the rate of 
4 cwt. per acre throughout. 

The growing of potatoes on an extensive* scale on the (coastal area of tlie 
State is only recommended for the spring as the produce is then 

available at a time when potatoes are scnirce and priijes a(;<;ordingly high. A 
yield of 3 tons would cons(5quontly represent a far greatei financial return 
than would the same yield on the tableland (u*ntres later in the year. The 
growing of the autumn crop on tlu* <;oast in any <juantity is not recominendtHi, 
owing to the liability to attacks of fungus di.s(‘ases, and to the fact that the 
crop matures at a time when potatot*s are abundant and prices <*orrespoiiding]y 
low. The coastal-grown tubers are not g(K>d keepei*s, and would therefon* 
be sold during tlie glut in the market. 

The planting season on the coast commences at tlie end of J une in tlie far 
North and extends on to August and S(*ptember on the South Coast. The 
largest potato-growing centre for early fiotatoes is on the Clarence Hivei, 
where the bulk of the crop is planted in July and August. 

Seeing that it is necessary to harvest the potatcK‘s early in the season if 
good prices are to be obtained, quick-maturing varieties should lie plantwl. 

The following summary may be of value, as indicating the relative yields of 
the different varieties throughout the coastal districts. As all the varieties 
have not been grown on eveiy plot, the figures cannot be taken as absolutely 
comparable. 


Variety. I ! Averajee Yield per 

I Tnald, I acre. 


Manhattan 



tons cwt. 
4 a 

qrs. 

3 

lb. 

25 

Satisfaction ... 


13 

4 

2 

1 

19 

Coronation 


13 

3 ](t 

2 

15 

Brownell’s Beauty 


13 

3 13 

1 

15 

Queen of the Valley 


13 

3 

9 

0 

17 

Carman No. 1 


12 

2 18 

2 

18 

Surprise 

•• 

12 

2 G 

i 

8 
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Manhattan and Satisfaction have been largely planted on the North Coast 
this season — in fact, no other varieties will nearly approach the area 
planted* As the Department has taken a leading part in the advocacy of 
these two sorts as being suitable for North Coast conditions, this is a good 
indication of the intei'est taken by the farmers in the results of the 
experiment plots. 

The following are the average yields in the manurial experiments • 


Manures. 

' Number of 
j Trials. 

Average Yield 
acre. 

per 


“'"'"I 

tons 

ewt. urs. 

lb. 

P4 Mixture 

1 13 1 

4 

2 1 

19 

P5 Mixture 

I 11 i 

3 

16 1 

10 

P6 Mixture 


3 

15 2 

10 

No manure 

1 12 

3 

9 2 

16 


The manure mixtures ustnl were as follow : — 

P4 : 4 ewt. sulphate of ammonia, 

13 ewt. sujx^rphosphate, 

3 ewt. sulphate of potash. 

Po : 16 ewt. superphosphate, 

4 ewt. sulphate of potash. 

P6 : 1 2 ewt. bone-dust, 

4 ewt. superphosphate, 

4 ewt. sulphate of potasli, 

each mixture being apj)lied at the rate of 4 ewt. per acre. 


North Coast District. 

MARKS, Inspector of Agriculture. 

Experiments were planted on the following farms 
J. Shipway, Nimbin, 

11, E. Burton Bradley, Irvington, 

J. Wilson, Commlia, 

F. Allard, Brooklana, Etistern llorrigo, 

J. W. Smith, Wauchope, 

A. McM. Singleton, Mondrook. 

The weather conditions w^ere very unfavourable, the spring of 1913 being 
one of the driest experienced for many years. From this cause the plots 
at Nimbin were an absolute failure, whilst those at Irvington returned little 
more than the seed planted. At Eastern Dorrigo dry conditions retarded 
growth ; and later on, after the tubers had set, continuous heavy rains fell 
which did not benefit the crop. 

Variety Trials* 

It was plainly evident that the plots did not get the full benefit of the 
fertiliser, as^at harvest time free fertiliser was discernible throughout the 
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entire len^^th of the ririlk, aliowing * that it had not Ijecome ^iaseminatecl 
through the soil. All the varieties did well, with the exception of barman 
and Burprise. Though it wcmld be unfair to condemn a variety by the 
r6*sults obtained under such unfavourable conditions, it w^ould appear, how* 
ever, that these two varieties are unsuitetl to the North Coast. At Ooramba, 
(-armau ga\e good yiekls, but at Wauchope and Moiidrook the returns were 
very disappointing. J udging by the yields obtained, Manhattan, Satisfaction 
and Coronation are the beat varieties. At Wauchope exceptionally fine 
spi‘(ninens of Satisfaction were obtaine<l. I'hc lainfall at all the plots during 
the growing period was in the neighbourhood of 7 inches. It must bo 
r(^m(‘inl)ered that this included many showers approximating 20 points, which 
iiH'rely damped the surfac^e and w’as spe(‘dily dried u)) by westerly winds. 

The best results were obtained at Corainlia. Prior to the planting of th(‘S(‘ 
l*]ots, a fine crop of field peas that had be(Mi sown the j>r‘oviou.s autumn wore 
ploughed untler for green manure, using ;i disc plough. The land was 
j’lougla^d 11 or 12 inches deep, and was afterwards kept clean and the 
surfac(‘ k(*pt loose by regular harrowings till planting time. At Waiudiopc 
and Mondrook the land siiffeml from the efle<*<s of tin* floodings during May 
and June, which ne(*('ssitated a great deal of additional work to get it into 
good mechanical (‘oiidition. At Brooklana the jJots were planted in virgin 
land. This land rtHjuin^s w'orking for a couple of st‘asoriH, in ordiu* to get the 
sweetening effects of w'eatheriug and hettt*r in(‘ehaTii(‘al eondition. Jn its 
viigin state' these scrub lands are very acid, but they gradually improve with 
age and working. Further trials of tin* diffei(*nt varieties are, therefore, 
necessary in ordc'r to confirm opinions alrtwiy formed of their individual 
merits. The following table gives th<* yichis • 


Potato Variety Trials, 19i:i l i . — North Coast District. 


Variety, 


J. Wilson, 
( 'orainba. 


F. AljarJ, ! ,J W. .Smith, lA M. Sinjfleton, 
Hrooklaria. W'aucho|»tt. | Monclntok. 


Averajgfe. 


Rainfall in inches.. 


0*41 


•38 


Satisfaction ...| 5 14 8 18 
t'arman No. ] .j 5 10 0 20 

Manhattan 5 13 1 16 

Browneirs Beauty..; 4 16 2 22 

Surprise 1 3 12 3 22 

Queen of the Valley' 4 17 2 20 
I^oronation I 6 4 0 12 


t. e. cj. lb. I t. c. q. lb. t. c. q. lb. 


3 0 3 16 5 5 


4 2 2 0 

4 3 1 2(i 
2 13 0 4 

5 6 0 8 
5 0 0 20 


r» 1 

4 2 
2 1.3 


7 10 


q. lb. 

t, c. q. lb. 

1. c. q. Ib. 

2 4 

4 10 a 4 

4 12 1 24 

0 0 

1 14 2 16 

3 4 3 21 

1 20 

4 10 2 4 

4 16 3 24 

2 0 

3 13 0 4 

4 3 3 18 

0 8 

2 11 2 12 

2 17 2 18 

2 24 

8 7 3 12 

4 5 2 9 

1 16 

4 0 1 20 

4 12 0 3 


T-iacli plot received a dreasing of P4 manure at the rate of 4 cwt. per 


•UT(“. 


Advantage of WeU-«prouted Seed. 

A striking illustration of the benefits <»£ planting good, welUproated seed 
was obtamtid on Mr. Wilson’s form, at Commba. Adjofaiing the plot .«{ 
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Hatisfaction bolonjc^iu^ to the manurial trial, two rows of Satisfaction were 
planted from seed prrx'ured on a neighbour’s farm. These potatoes were well 
developed and sound, but they rc^presented the j)roduee of tlie previous winter 
crop and were conserpently '^new,” In this condition the eyes bad imt 
begun to ‘‘shoot.” They were planted under similar conditions to the 
main plots, and a manure mixture made up the same as used. Though 
planted the same day, the unsprouted seed took very much longer to come up. 
E^robably tho dry conditions accounted for many not coming up at all, w-hilst 
of those plants that grew' tbe^re was an absence of that sturdy, vigorous grow th 
that characterised the plots adjoining. 

Tht* returns are interesting. 

Tons c*wt. qrs. lb. 

New seed Hatisfaction yiclde<l at rate of ... 2 1 3 4 per acre. 

Well-sprouted Satisfaction ,, ... 5 3 0 24 „ 

This section, whwjh attraerted mut;h attention locally, affords sufficient proof 
of tlie necesKity of farmers selecting good anti well shot” seed for planting. 

Fertiliser Trials, 

All were applied at tho rate of 4 cwt. imr a(^re,rthe coat of which 
n^presents : — 






£ 

s- 

(1. 

P4 

... 

... 

... 

1 

19 

0 per acre 

P5 


. .. 


... 1 

10 

»> „ 

P6 

... 

... 


... 1 

15 

0 „ 


As already pointwl o\it, ihe weather eonditions were too dry to allow tho 
])lants to get the full benefit of the fcHiliser. At Coramba, however, P4 
mixture gave the best results, giving an increase over the umnanured plot of 
1 ton 5 cwt. pt‘r a<*re. 1*5 gave an increaw* of 13 cwt., and P6 1 cwt. At 
Wauchope P4 gave an increase of 1 ton 1 cwt. per acre. 

Afe Mondrook and Brooklana the uninanured plots gave better yields than 
tile manured. F'roin this it would appear that artificial manure in a soil 
whose dry conditions do not permit of it being diasolve<l and incorpora te<i 
with the soil, has pn>bably a detrimental effect ii{>on the yield. 
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Central Coast District. 


J. W. SHAW, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture. 

Experiments were carried out in five difForent centres throughout the 
Central Coast I>i8trict, the names and addresses of the experimenters being 


as follow : — 


J. L, Ellis, Yarramalung, via Wyong. 

J. Saunders, Nelson’s Plains, Hunter Riven*. 
A. F. Wedlock, Abbotsford, Picton. 

F. W. A. Downes, Brownlow Hill, Camden. 
H. A. Coggins, Lansdowne, Canley Vale. 


Early PreparatioD of Land. 

At each centre arrangements were made? foj- the land to be ploughed and 
to lie fallow for a short time prior to planting. During this period the 
harrows and cultivators were used when necessary, to destroy weeds and 
preserve a nice loose mulch on the surface in order to conserve all the mois 
til re po8sibl(». It is generally bcdievcid that a short fallow is not so necessary 
for potatoes as for certain other crops, such as rnaizo, but this idea has no 
foundation. In order to secure good potato yields it is absolutely essential 
that the land should be ploughed early, say in May or June. On the coast 
it is not always possible to plough at this time owing to the amount of rain 
w'hich usually falls during the autumn months, but every attfunpt should be 
made to have* the first ploughing done as soon as the condition of the ground 
will permit. When the soil is turned oven* un<l exposed to the atinospheri* 
early, it receives the full benefit of any rain that, fulls, thfj frosts (which have 
a wonderful mellowing effe<^t on newly ploughed land) act upon it, the .sun 
and air have a natural sweetening tendency, and tlu^ .soil on Ixn'ng rewoi’ked 
breaks down into a nice* mellow, friable state. 


Variety Trials. 

At each centre* the experiments were devoted to a trial of varieties and a 
manurial test. The varieties used were as follows : — Queen of thc^ Valley, 
Coronation, Surprise, Brownell’s Beauty, Carman No. 1, Manhattan, and 
Satisfaction. The last-named variety was chosen for the manurial exi>eri- 
inents, the results of jirevious experiment.s on the coast having provwi it to 
be one of the most suitable varieties for the coastal districts. At each 
centre all the varieties with one exception (Carman No. 1) geminated evenly 
without rain, proving that considerable tnoistui*e had been conserved by the 
early preparation of the land and the cultural methods employed previous to 
planting. The manure was sown by hand along the furrows just previous to 
planting the sets. 

Manurial Tests. 


In the manurial experiment four plots were S(.wn with the same variety 
the manures used being as follow : — * 

Plot 1 . Satisfaction, P4 manure, 4 cw^t. per acre 

” i' ” ^ ^ ” »> 

»> manure. 

» 4. ,, PC manure, 4 cvvt. per acre. 
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* Paring the growing poriod a slight difference in the growth of the tops 
was noticeable on the plots where P4 and P5 manures had b<?en applied, as 
compared with the growth on the unmanured plot. This diflerenee was mort» 
apparent on the plots manured with P5. No doubt the large proportion of 
superphosphate contained in these two different manures was responsible for 
the difference in the top growth, as superphosphate with most crops has the 
effect of promoting (jarly and vigorous development of the plants. The plot, 
manured with P6 could very easily be detected from the unmanun^d during 
the growing period, but the difference in the top growth was ncit so apparent 
as on the plots where P4 and P5 mixtures hjul be<*n applied. 

At the time of digging, some of the artificial manure was noticeable along 
the furrows where it had been applied, so that it is possible that the crops 
did not obtain the full beru»fits from the fertilisers. "J'his was perhaps due to 
the exceptionally dry season which was exjierienced at each centre where the 
experiments wer<‘ condm'ted. Jt is well known that manure without moisture 
is of little value, consequently the slight differences between the manured and 
unmanlired plots at Canley Vale and Canuleri may be accouidefl for by tla^ 
unusually dry and hot weather conditions which prevaih*d during the 
growing period. 

Comments on Varieties. 

It is generally recognised that the early maturing varietu^s are best suited 
to the coastal districts, and the results of this year's experiments hare once 
again confirmed this belief. Satisfaiitioii and Manhattan were the first 
varieties ready for digging, and taking the (juality of the tubers into coU' 
sideration, they gav(» the most satisfactory returns. It appears characteristic 
of the Manhattan variety to produce large tubers of a good markc'table size 
but few in nutnl»er. Sur])rise, Qui^eii of the Valley, and Coionation appear 
rather too late for the coastal districts, and are not being included in the 
coming sejison's experiments for that reason. Coronation, a variety ii» some 
respects similar to Manhattan, but much later, showed signs of second growth 
at each one of the plots when digging. Taking into eonsitleration the fact 
that Carman No, 1 germinated rather unevenly in all the plots, this variety 
compares favourably with the other varieties as regards yield. 

The Unfavonrabie Season. 

As previously mentioned, the season was one of the driest known for many 
years, and had it not be»t'n for the fact that the land was prepared early, 
thereby exmserving considerable moisture previous to planting, it is doubtful 
if any one of the plots would have been worth harvesting. At Nelson's 
Plains the months of September, October an<i November proved too dry to 
allow farmers to plant their spring crops of maize, .sorghum, iSre. The crops 
of potatoes at this (rentre were so pof)r that very few farmers considered 
them worth harvesting. Although at this centre all precautions were? taken, 
before and after planting the plots, to guard against unfavourable weather, 
the conditions which prevailed during the growing period were so severe 
that not one of the varieties produced tubers sufficiently largo to warrant the 
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trooble^ of' harvfefttiftg* Tho mA^on at Camden, Ficton, and Canley Tale also 
proved very dry, an<i the yieldn, as will be seen from the aecatnpanying table^ 
were light. 

The Influence of fertilisers. 

From a glance at the tables it will be seen that at Yarramalang in 
particular the manured plots in all oases yielded considerably higher than the 
unmamired. The difference in the yield of the plot manured with P4 
mixture was 1 ton 1 cwt. 2 qrs, 141b. over the immanured. The difference 
was still greater on the plot manured with P6 mixture^ being 1 ton 12 cwW 
0 qr. 14 Jb. more than the iinmanurod. More rain was r€^corded at 
Yarranialong during the growing period than at any of the other centres,, 
and as a result the differencf?s in favour of the manures were greater* At 
each of the other centres there was a slight difference in the yields of the plots 
manured with Vi and Po mixtures over tlu^ unman ured, but bad the season 
not proved so dry, it is reasonable to assume that much greater diflPereiicea. 
would have resulted. 

Remarks. 


Although there are no large potato-growers in the Central Coast districts, 
most farincu’s grow a small area of potatoes for home consumption, and 
perhaps a few for market. Taking into consideration th(» fact that the past 
few seasons have proved v(*ry dry, it is wise to take all precautionary 
measures to conserve all the moisture possible before planting. Tliis can be 
done by ('arly ploughing and keeping the land free from w(*ed«. 

It is wise to selen^t early maturing varieties sut*h as Satisfaction and 
Manhattan, as these varieties wdll invariably giv(» b(‘ttf‘r returns than later- 
maturing sorts. Early planting, that is, as soon as the danger of seviu^e frosts 
are over, is anotlier important factor to bear in mind. Frequtuit cultivation 
after planting, first with th(' harrow and aflerwards wutli tlie cultivator, ai*e 
factors which should not be overlooked, and wdiidi aid in the yields being 
consulerably increased. 

Potato Vakiety Tkials, 1913-1 1. --Central Coast District. 


Variety, 


Surprise 
Coronation. . 
Manhattan, . 

Queen of the Valley 
Carman Ko. 1 
BrownelFg Beauty 
Satisfaction 


J. L. Ellis, 
Yarramalong, 
Vitl Wyoxiff, 


F* W. DovOitifl, 
Cauideti. 


A. W'wllock, 
Kctoii. 


li. A. OojcririBs, 
Canloy Vale. 


t. 

c. 

q. lb. 

j t: c. 

q. Ih. 

1 t. 

c. 

q. lb. 

t. c. 

q. ib. 

2 

J1 

0 14 


2 0 

i 1 

5 

3 14 

3 7 

2 0 

3 

19 

» 14 

t 2 11 

1 20 

1 

19 

8 10 

3 4 

1 4 

4 

18 

0 14 

; 3 15 

0 0 

3 

12 

2 8 

3 16 

1 20 

4 

6 

3 14 

1 3 15 

3 16 

2 14 

3 8 

3 12 

2 0 

4 

3 

2 14 1 

3 3 

1 16 1 

2 

13 

2 16 

2 7 

3 12 

3 19 

1 14 i 

3 3 

0 4 

2 

7 

2 12 

2 10 

0 0 

! 4 

IJ 

1 0 1 

1 4 1 

3 34 1 

3 

9 

2 14 

2 16 

1 20 


Average. 

t. e. q. Ibr" 
2 3 0 0 

2 18 3 12 
4 0 2 8 

3 12 2 3 
3 2 0 14 
3 0 0 0 
3 14 3 a 


PtiTATO Manurial Trials, JB13~14. - Central Coast District. 
Variety, Satisfaction. 


Manure. 

; j. n.Kiittf, 

' Yarratnalonir, 
vid Wyong. 

F. W. Dswnn, 
Oamdm. 

t. 0 . q. lb. 

4 1 3 34 

3 >6 2 .4 

4 110 

3 13 0 34 

1 A, Wedlock, 

! Picton. 

' CanleyVale. 

1 Avenge. 

P4 ... 

Ifn 

PS 

P6 

t. c. q lb. 

4 11 1 0 

3 9 2 14 

3 13 1 14 

5 13 0 

t. 0. q. lb. 

3 9 2 14 

3 4 2 14 

3 10 0 0 

3 6 1 14 

t. c. a, Ib. 

2 16 1 20 

2 .16 3 20 

1 2 13 3 20 

2 17 0 16 

1 t, 0, li>« 

[ 3 14 3 7 

3 6 2 6 

1 3 9 2 15 

3 14 2 14 
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South €oi8t District. 

K- N. MAKIN^ Inspector of Agriculture. 

Ok the whole the potatato experiments on the Houth Coast last season were 
satisfactory, there b<ung an abundance of rain during the winter which 
saturated the subsoil. By ploughing the ground as soon as the weather 
would permit, in July, the moisture was to a certain extent conserved. 

Planting. 

The first plot was sown the latU'r end of August, at Kangaroo Valley, the 
ground being in first (tlaaa onh'r. The system of planting observed was to 
plough a drill and then come luick on tlie same drill with the plough. This 
secures de(=^p planting, whu*h is Ktr(»ngly recommendtjfl for the early planting 
on the coast as it assures the set l)eing placed where the moisture is likely to 
exist, and also does away, to «an extent, with hilling. The drills were rUn 
^)ut 2 fcH^t (i inches apart, and the st^is sown about 1.5 to IH inches in the 
drills and P4 manure broadcasted in the furrow, at the rate of 4 cwt. per 
a<T(‘. After planting and manuring, the drills were harrowed in the same 
way the drills ran ; by this means a depression was left which retained any 
rain that fell, thereby diveiting the moisture to the growing set. 

Cultivation. 

The cultivation of the crop, after germination, was cariied ont by harrowing 
the crop until the tops were too high, the harrow travelling across the drills, 
filling them up and hovelling the surface. The crops vrere scuffled, and 
lat('r on, w^hon the tubers were swelling were hilh'd slightly. Fortunately 
there was no appearance of any serious fungoid or inse<‘t trouble, so spraying 
was unnecessary. 

Germination. 

in nearly all the varietit^s germination was good, the exceptions being 
Carman No. 1 and Surprise. Tliis was due, in tht». cjise of Carman, to the 
^leed l>eing knocked about in transit, and in Surprise to tho seed being 
BO large that it necessitated much cutting. 

As these two varieties are, apparcntl}", not suitable for (toastal conditions 
more attention will bi> paid to earlier maturing varieties. 

Bainfall. 

The earlier part of the season was favourable for the crops, but at a critical 
time, when the crops were flowering, the weather set in dry. The rainfall for 
the month of 8epteml>er, in moat districts, varietl from 1 f inches to 2f inches ; 
this helped immensely, but each succe€!ding month the fall diminished, and 
at harvesting time, in January and February, then? was no rain recorded at 
all in acme districts. When the rain set in, in March, such a quantity fel 
that^ in the cose of Pambula and Mittagong, where the crops were not so 
forward, a number of potatoes were lost through wet rot. 
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Results. 

From tlie table of returns it will be seen that, of the varieties, Manhattan 
^ave the best yield and Satisfaction next. These are really the only varieties 
in this experiment worth consideration for South Coast conditions. They 
may be classed as mid-season varieties, are not so liable to second growth as 
other and later varieties, and are fairly good keepers. 

Coronation gave some good returns, but while it is a very fine potato for 
the highlands it is not to be recommended for coastal conditions on account 
of its disposition to second growth. Queen of the Valley is not at all a sure 
crop|>er. Jt also grows too rough, has deep eyes, and is inclined to second 
growth. Owing to the difliculty o£ securing true Brownell’s Beauty seed, this 
old variety might now give place to some of th(j newer sorts. Carman No. I 
is a white skin variety, but an excellent cooker. Surprise is a potato which 
does not yield many tubers, but those that form are usually of first rate size 
and (|uality. This variety is too late for the coastal districts. 

The Manurial Trials. 

Ill tlie manurial trial Satisfaction was used, as that variety has shown its 
iwiaptability to coastal corulitions. The result of this manurial trial, on the 
average — leaving the Pambula plot out, as th(*. unmanured and P5 sections 
were lost through flood waters. — show little difference from the effect of the 
<lifferent manui'cs, but tlu; diftVrence between the manured and unmanured 
sections is of intt*rest, as an increase of o\er a ton ptu* acre was secured from 
each mixture, a result which justifies the <‘xpendituro. Besides obtaining an 
increased yield it was noted that there was a greater percentage of marketable 
tubers on the manured se<‘tions than on the unmanured. 


Potato Variety Trials, 1913-14. — South Coast District. 


Variety. 

Form Home, 
Hittauong. 

1 J. lUffcr), 

1 Albion Vark. 

J. H Martin, 
Pambula. 

J. 

K. Milne, 1 
Moray a. i 

J. Chittick, 
Kanjraroo 
i'alley. 

1 Average. 


t. C. 

q, lb. 

1 

1 1. c. 

<]. lb. 

t. C. 

q. lb. 

i' t. 

C. 

n. lb. 

t. 

c. 

q. lb. 

t. c. 

q. Ib. 

Coronation 

0 ir) 

0 20 

1 1 15 

2 24 

4 18 

1 (i |(i 

0 

1 24 

0 

2 

0 IG 

3 18 

1 12 

Carman No. 1 ... 

0 10 

2 14 

1 1 11 

1 20 j 

4 14 

0 12 : 4 

2 

1 12 

2 

2 

0 0 

2 12 

0 11 

Brownell’s Beauty 

2 8 

2 8 

j 3 13 

0 24 

3 10 

2 24 

.5 

r* 

0 0 

4 

0 

3 16 

.3 16 

2 20 

♦Surprise ... 
Manhattan 

1 10 

1 7 

0 0 
2 0 

1 8 

0 14 



! 

0 

1 20 

1 12 

3 

U 

2 

2 16 
2 8 

2 4 

3 5 

4 11 

0 12 

5 18 

0 22 

i5 

0 

6 

4 11 

3 22 

Satisfaction 

1 S 

0 12 

3 15 

0 0 

3 11 

2 2 


1 

1 20 

6 

4 

1 4 

4 0 

0 7 

t^ueen of Volley .. 

! 

[0 17 

1 

2 0 

2 8 

0 24 

4 6 

1 0 

3 

0 

.3 24 

2 

8 

0 14 

2 13 

1 18 


Potato Manurial Trials, 1913-14. — South Coast District. 


Manure. 

Fann Home, i 
Mitiiigong. 

i ,T. Rnffery, ' 
1 Albion Park. i 

1 1 

J. H. Martin, ' J. R. Milne, 
Pambula. Moiu.^a. 

.1. Chittick, 1 
Kangaroo 
Valley. j 

1 

1 Average. 

i 

P5 

t. c. q. lb. 

t. c. q. lb. 

1 1 

i t. c. q. lb. i t. 0 . q. lb. 

1 j 

t. c. q. lb. ! 

t. 0 . q. lb. 

15 0 0 

4 2 0 16 

! 4 2 0 16 

6 10 2 24 

4 0 0 0 

VG 

10 14 

3 18 0 14 

2 19 1 4 ' 4 0 0 0 

'6 3 3 0 

3 14 0 10 

Unmanured 

P4 

on 1 16 

1 8 0 12 

2 0 0 0 
3 15 0 0 

15 0 0 1 3 15 0 0 

3 11 2 2:5 1 120!6 4 1 4 

2 12 2 12 
4 0 0 7 



_ 

' . - J 
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Suggestions in regard to the Checking 
of Sheep Maggot Flies* 


W. W, FflOGGATT, F.L.S., Government Entomologist, ami J. L. FROGGATT, B.Sc., 
Otficcr-in-Charge of Government Sheep Fly Experiment Station* 

The following general summary has been authorised for publication by the Sheep Blow- 
fly Investigation Sub-Committee of the Department. The attention of readers is drawn 
to the fact that the recommendations are based on the conclusions of one year’s expeii- 
ments only, and may be somewhat modified as a result of sul>sequent investigation. 

Since the formation of the Government Sheep Fly Experiment Station in the 
Brewarrina district last SeptemWr, a considerable amount of information 
has been obtainiMi through tlie field and laboratory investigations which have 
been carriexl out under natural surroundings. 

As soon as the camp w'as fixed the Department was enalded, through the 
kindness of Messrs. W. and Y. C. Dickson, to obtain a sketch map of Yari-awin 
Station, showing all paddexik fences, gates, roads, tracks, and the water- 
holes, tanks, dams, and river frontages. We were thus able to make a 
biological survey of the natural conditions of the (jountry, and visit most of 
the watered areas at regular intervals. 

As the summer advanced it was found that most of the flies were congre- 
gated in sheltered areas and chiefly near the water, while any dead stock 
and other carrion, in which the flies breed, were invariably found in the 
vicinity the watering places and sheep camps. 

Attention was, tbei*efore, turned to the carrion, in which the sheep maggot 
flies ^ree4 ; and we are convinced from a careful study of all decaying 
animal add vegetable mattt^r, that it is only in decaying animal matter that 
the flies which infest the live wool of sheep are develope<l in the first 
instance. Therefore, the methods to bt^ adopted must be preventive 
measures, and must include the destruction of all matter in which maggots 
develop, by cutting up, burning, or poisoning all dead animal matter on tlie 
land. If this be done thoroughly the flies will, in a very vshort time, he very 
greatly reduced in numbers, and tlieir natural enemies also will he enabled 
to assist in their control. 

Where a reoently-dead animal is found, and the flias are very plentiful, 
enormous numbers of flies can be attracted and killetl by half skinning the 
carcase and slashing the flesh, and then treating it with a solution of 1 lb. 
of arsenic dissolved by boiling in 5 gallons of water. Sucking up the poison, 
thousands of flies die round every carcase thus treated, and in the summer 
every fly in the neighbourhood will comt' to a freshly flay^'^tsarcase. The 
action^f Hie arsenic upon tli© flesh, however, soon stops the decomiKisition 
and hardens it, so that it loses its attractive power within the second day ; 
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but the carcase can be turned over and the under surface will act for a poison 
halt for another day when so treated. The remains will not be blown after 
such treatment, if the <‘arcas<3 has been thoroughly soaked with the poisoned 
water, nor will birds or animals be attracted to it, but it is best to bum it if 
wood be available 

Burning all Carcases. 

'Where a carcase or offal of any kind is found infested with maggots, it 
should be burnt ; and the proper method is to turn the dead animal over, 
make a fire where it has been resting, turn it back on to the firewood heap, 
and see that everything is consumed. The usual method for a station-hand 
to burn a carcase, when sent out by the manager, is to pile some brushwood 
against its back, and set fire to it. In the case of a sheep this may burn it 
sufficiently, but where it is a dead horse or bullock, it gtmerally simply 
seorcli(\s the hide and burns the ends of the* legs and tail off, leaving the mass 
of putrid flesh and decomposing pauncdi more proteeti^d than evei-, for the 
crows like their meat fresh, and leavt' it when otherwise. We have seen 
numerous examples of beasts thus partially burnt, which, on examination, 
turned out to l)e the sludtering place of millions of maggots protected beneath 
the burnt skin and paunch from every kind of bird. 

Wlu^re such a beast cannot be burnt, it can, if found in any de(^ent condi- 
tion, b<‘ skinned and cut up, the paunch iumerJ out, and the sun and birds 
will soon account for the refd. In the case of a sheep it can be opened out, 
and hung on a fence, if not poisoned. TJie maggots whiclx drop from it will 
find many enemies wdien thus exposed, if the heat of the sun on the hard 
ground does not kill them at once. 

^J"he bulk of the maggots being proteck'd from their enemies and the 
weather by the shelter of the dead body, the veiy fact of turning it over 
means a great h<3lp in killing the flies in the maggot state. 

It will probably bo claimed that on large properties the destruction of dead 
carcases and offal, as here suggested, is not pnmticable. It might not have 
been ho a few years ago, when the whok‘ country was covered wdth poisoned 
rabbits, but this condition of things (one of the contributing causes to the 
enormous increaat^ of the blow-fly pest), does not now exist over a very large 
area of the western country. The few poisoned rabbits that aro not tom to 
pieces by the crows are a very small fa<*tor in the generation of blow-flies on 
w^ell-managed stations such as Yarrawin. 

If the musterers and boundary-riders w^ere instructed to treat or destroy 
in an effective manner all dead animals they find tViere would not be many 
missed on their rounds. 

The root of the evil is the breeding-grimnd of the flies. Get at this, and 
the decrease in the number of flies will mean a substantial reduction in the 
sheep blown. 

TreatmeEt after Sheep axe blowau 

When once the sheep are bloam, the maggots under the protection of the 
fleece can only be destroyed by shearing off the infested weed, aixd ’ 
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with some mixture to kill or drive out the maggots exposed. This means a. 
great deal of labour and expense, without taking into consideration the injury 
done to the sheep atwl loss' of wool. A larg<5 series of experiments have 
been carried out with a number of the most popular preparations on the 
market for killing sheep maggots in the wool, and our experience is that, in 
spite of the claims put forward by the vendors, not one of them is more 
than a palliative. In addition, those iliat ar<‘ most effective damage or spoil 
the wool that ccmies in contact with them. 

The wool on a sheep’s back grow^s at the average rate of a rjuartt^r of an 
inch in lengtJi every month, so that there is always unpoisoned wool open to 
infection on a sheep that has once been blown, and unless all smelly wool is 
removed or decxlonsed the. sheep is veiy likely to become reinfested. 

The XTse of Traps or Baits. 

Tlie expeririK'nts, apart from field work, have included a careful study of 
the life history and habits of the different species of flies that have l^eeii 
bred from blown w'ool ; also, endeavours have Ix'en made to obtain some 
mixture or essential oil that will attract the flies away from the sheep to 
traps or poisoned baits, or itiduce them to deposit th(nr eggs on material 
treater! with solutions with sutth attractive properties, where tlu'i maggots 
when hatchcid out wdll die. 

Though up to the present most of the exjxjriments have been negative 
in their results, yet, with the knowledge thus gained, we think we are on 
the right track for a solution of the difficulty. 

The question of the inoculation of the blood of the sheep to render them 
immune to the attacks of the blow flies has been raiscul in certain quarters,, 
and the statement made that all sheei» that become blown art? sickly or in 
an unhealthy condition. This is nut Iwrne out by field observations. 
Perfectly healthy sbc'ep, if their wool is either soiled or wet with either 
urine or after-birth, are liable to be blown. If a sht^p is badly blowrj its 
blood is naturally fevered as compared with the blood of a clf‘an sheep. Tn 
the first stages of the primary infestation, the |)©st is entirely confined to the 
wool, not even the skin being aftfecttKl. But in the later stages of the 
flevelopiuent of the maggots, and often in crises of reinfestatiori, the m^iggots 
are found to break through the skin, setting up intense irritation and inflamir 
niation, when the sheep gets into a fevertjd condition. 

If the wool be deodoriscxl when treated, the smell that attracts the fliea 
would be gone, and when the maggots' are killed the danger of reinfestatioii 
would be greatly lessened. 
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Sheep Maggot Flies* 


WALTER W, PROGGATT, F.L.S., Government Entomologist, 

Thk following in a brief description ol the most cotninon sheep maggot 
flies; — 

Lucilia seritata, — The English Sheep Fly. (No. 1 on Plate.) 

!niis species, and the allied Lucilia cwsai\ have heen long known in the 
coastal districts, and are almost cosmopolibin, but it was only during the last 
year that they have been found among the sheep in the western country. 
The second species, Lucilia c(Bsar, chiefly differs from the one figui'ed in 
having a more coppery metallic tint. The fly is the common metallic 
bright green fly of the streets, back yards, and gardens about Sydney, 
and though it will blow meat placed outside, seldom enters the house in 
search of food in the same way as the common yellow blow-flies do. It feeds 
upon all kitrds f>i dt^caying animal and vegetable matter, damaged fruit, 
offal, kitchen reftise, and congregates on plants and shrubs where aphids or 
scale insects are throwing out honey dew. Th<^ maggots are smooth, taper- 
ing, cylindrical creatures of the typical form of fly larvm, and pupate in oval 
brown pupa cases in a similar manner This is the common shet^p maggot 
fly of Great Britain, where it is a well known pest in sheep s wool. It is 
sometimes bred from maggoty wbol in Australia, but up to the present is not 
common in live wool. Allied in general form and colour to Calliphora 
rufiJacieSf it differs in being of a more distinct green tint, witli a whitish 
shade on the front of the thorax, and the upper surface clothed with more 
stout bristle-like hairs, and no soft downy ones. 

CalUpkora rufijacies. — The Grean and Blue Sheep Maggot Fly. 

(No. 2 on Plate.) 

This is the fhettillic green and blue blow fly that is so <x>minon all over the 
interior and inland country of Australia. It is found flying about ail kinds 
of dead animals and cairion, and under natural conditions deposits its eggs 
on dfmd animals, and damp-smelling wool on live sheep. The maggots 
hatching frdm these eggs are known as “ Hairy Maggots,” because each of 
the segments of the body is furnished with a row of flei*hy filaments, which 
give them a hairy appearance. They are shorter and more thick-set than 
many of the others, and brown on the upper surface. When full grown they 
form pup«j, which are black, irregularly oval, and covered with blunt spines 
like projection^. This is the commonest species all through the year, but 
most numerous during the summer months in the north and noith^west 

Ncoculliphora ochracea, — The Beddish-^brown Blowrfly* (No, 3 on iplat^) 
This species is a somewhat rare blow-fly, and nothing is knhwn about it<» 
life history. It is taken in the bush in the vicinity dE Sydney, and included 
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in the plate as a distinct species of blow-fly. It is of a uniform reddish-brown 
tint, darkest on the head and thorax, and brighter and shining on the 
abdominal segments, 

Sarcojihaga aurifrom, — The Grey Striped Fly. (No. 4 on Plate.) 

This typical flesh fly belongs to the allied family Harcophagidw, which are 
blow-flies that are often known as “ Scavenger flies,** Isi^ying their eggs in all 
kinds of oflal, and on two occasions have been found in soiled wool. They 
are somewhat smaller and more elongate in the body than the true blow- 
flies, with bright red eyes, a grey thorax with three distinct parallel black 
bars down the centre, and tlie abdomen mottled with silver and black. The 
flies are common in the summer months, blowing dead sheep,- &c., and 
producing slender, elongate, white maggots, which bury themselves in the 
ground and form very broad oval pupa cases in the soil beneath the carciise, 

Calliphora occanice,— The Smaller Yellow House Blow-fly. 

(No. 5 on Plate.) 

This is the common blue and yellow-bodied blow^-fly that often comes into 
the house to blow meat. It is easily recognised by its bright ‘metallic blue 
abdomen, being deeply blotched on either side with dull yellow, so that the 
middle and basal j>ortion of the body is only blue ; there is a whitish blcHun 
on the lower half of the bixiy very noticeable^ when it is blowing meat. These 
flies lay their eggs or maggots on meat, other food, and oflal, and in the early 
part of the winter are very abundant in the bush, w^here they lay their eggs 
all through the winter on the soiled wool upon the sheep. The larvae are 
typical, elongate, cylindrical, white maggots with small heads, hooked, black 
jaws, and the tip of the al)domen broadest and sharply cut off, or truncated 
at the apex. The pupae are reddish brown, ov^al cocoons. 

Calliphora vilhsa.— The Golden-baired Blow-fly, (No. 6 on Plate.) 

This is the larger and more robust hou.se blow-fly that is often found in 
company with the previous species, blowing meat when left uncovered in the 
pantry and elsewduue. Like the last sj^ecies it lays eggs in the winttu-, 
hut living larvae in the summer months. The smooth cylindrical maggots 
when full grown form oval reddish-brown cocoons, or pupap cases depoaittnl 
under carrion. In the winter and early summer months these flies attack 
sheep, and lay their eggs upon the soiled wool ; the maggots feed upim the 
substances in the wool, and when full growm fail out of the fleece on to the 
ground, where they pupate beneath the surface. 

Lucilia tasmanknsis, ---The Island Sheep Fly. (No. .7 on Plate,) 

Though originally described from Tasmania thH species has a very wide 
range up through Queensland, the Solomon Islands, and the Hebrides, 
In the islands mentioned it has been found blowing wool on live sheep, and 
has done considerable damage in the New Hebrides, so that it may acquire 
the habit oLbiowing wool at any time, particularly in Queeiadandi drhere it 
is frequently found. Nothing is known about its life history, but in the 
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ialands it is common along the edge of the forest wherever any decaying 
voge^table or animal matter is exposed. The intense shining blue of the 
whole of the upper surface gives it a very striking appearance, 

Callipkora erythrocephala . — The Enghsh Blow-fly. (No. 8 on Plate.) 

This cosmopolitan species, common in England and Europe, has lieen 
introduced into New Zealand and Australia^ and is found alxmt Hydney and 
suburbs throughout the early summer months. It is a niediuin-sistefl fly^ 
with dc’jep reddish eyes, a slate-grey thorax, and tht» alxloineii blackish“br<»wn, 
giving off light blue tints in a bright light. It la 3 's its eggs in meM, and ia 
found about tlie gardens on decaying fruit and other vegetable matter. 


Sugar Beet under Irrigation at Yanco Experiment 

Earm. 

Ex('ELLEXT results have attended an ex]>erinient in the growing of sugar 
beet at the Yanco Experiment Farm during the past season. 

Three varieties were sown, viz., WanzJebener, MailVa, and (riant Half 
Sugar White. Hie st^od was sown in rows 4 feet apart, after it had betm 
soaked in hot water twi'nty-four hours, and it germinated somewhat badly* 
While it was rex^ignised that the distance nuuitioned was much too wide for 
profitable beet cultivation, :10 inches being much better, 4 fet^t was selected 
because other crops were sown the sane* distance apart, and this facilitatf^i 
irrigating. 

The plants made very slow growth until towards the late aiitunm, when 
the Maffra variety iriado a good deal of top growth. The plants were 
irrigated, and kept ^vell cultivated during the a(‘ason. 

The yields per acn^ : — 

Wanzlebener ... ... 10 tons per acre. 

Maffra ... ... ... ... 8 tons 8 cwt. ptu* acre. 

(4iant Half Sugar White ... V2 tons 2 cwt. „ 

The roots of the last-named variety were much lajger than those of the 
ofclier two. some specimens weighing u}> to 20 lb. eacli. 

Two specimens of each variety were .submitted to the Oheraist^s Branch 
for analysis, with the fallowing result : — 

Variety. Weight. Porcentage of sugar. 

Wanzlebener 5 lb. 2 oz. 16*60 

„ 11 „ 18*24 

Maffra 6 „ 11 „ 15*34 

„ II „ 17*30 

Giant Half Sugar White ... 7„ 8 „ 2*88 

» >» ^ 1 ^ 5*20 

The roots were admittedly large and badly grown (owing to the extreme 
distance apart), as the best sugar beets run frorri 1 to 2 Ib. in weight. 

The percentage of sugar, however, is very good under the ciremnetancee, 
a®d a further experiment with Wanzlebener and Maffra will be carded att 
during the coming season. 
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The Parasite of the Sheep-maggot Fly 

{Nasonia brevicornu). 

Notes and Observations in the Field and Laboratory, 


W. W. FROfKrATr, F.TjS., Govornnietii Entomologist, and T. McCAKTHY, 
Assistant to Kutomoiogist. 

I)i:kiX(; the invest igatirms that have taken place in the ernsade against the 
hmiHC-iiy in Aineri<*a and elsewhere, some attention lias been given to the 
parasite.'^ which as.*>ist in kt*eping a cheek upon its increase, eonscfiuently 
quite a iniiTilxu* of niicrodj,vniciiopt(‘ra have beoii bred from the pupe of the 
lioUf-e-Hy and oth<*r alli(?d species. Thtjso parasites are included in tlic 
family Cynipuitv, of which the minute sfieeies F t {/it es anflLomyaruns has 
l>ci‘n bred from tlie lionsc-tly in Cieriminy, and the family Chalcidid(B, of 
which the following species bav<i been recorded in tlie United States from the 
pupie of 1101130-1111*8: — FpaJai}gia niger, l^palangia miiscfv, l:>icnomalus mus- 
carium, Fachycvepoidvrim duhiu,% and Muscidifurax raptor. 

In the iJooeinber number of Fsgclit% 1909, Messrs. A. A. Girault and 
Cr. E. Saunders, of the University of Illinois, described a minute winged 
ant-Jike VhaJrld under the name of Kaaonia hreiHCornis^. of which they bred 
a series of over COO s])ccimcnK, nearly all of which wore bred from the 
puparia of diiforont spoeieB of Diptera obtained about the Illinois Entomo- 
logical Station at TIrbana during the previous year. 

An interesting account of the life-liiatory of this little parasite is given 
by the nutliors, who, however, were not V(Ty successful in artificially spread- 
ing the parasite in the grounds of the University. Dr. L. O. Howard, of 
Washington, lias since infotmetl me that this parasite has also been recorded 
from Chili. 

It is soniewliat remarkable that tliis identical parasite, Nasonia hrevir 
cornis, should now be discovered in* New South Wales and Queensland as 
a common parasite of the imparia of the blow-llies, which are known as 

Sheep-maggot Elies.’’ 

Ten years ago the former of us (Mr. W. W. Froggatt) visited the west 
in connection wdth the spread of Sheep-fly maggots, and found that, wher** 
ever there was any carrion, tliere were, besides the Metallic lllue and Green 
Fly {Calliphora rufifacies), numbers of the shining black fly Ophyra nigra, 
and the two common blow-flies (OalUphora viJlma and C. oceanitje).. The tw^ 
latter at this date wore known to blow ” soiled wool on otherwise healthy 
sheep, and although the “ Metallic Blue ” fly was by far the commonest it 
had not then acquired tlie habit of blowing live wool, and was simply 
found in carrion and about freshly-flayed sheepskins. 

In our experiments in breeding up the i>arasite all kinds of blow-fly 
maggots were used, but it was found Umt the parasites showed a preference 
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for the smooth thin-skinned pupse of Calliphora villosa, G, oceanicB, and 
C\ erythrocepf^ala, and only infested the stontly-spined pupeo of Calliphora 
rnfifacies wh( 4 > the former were unobtainable* 

The very i^^f^ticeable decrease of the Common Yellow Blow-flies and Ophyra 
nigra in the iiorth-west during the summer months within a few years leads 
the authors to think that those parasites in the first instance attacked the 
pupa? of those blow-flies producing smooth pupsft, and have only recently 
turned their attention to the harder spiny pupm of the hairy maggot ” of 
Oa Ihph ora ru jifacies. 

T nder natural conditions the flies and the parasites will be fairly evenly 
balanced. We cannot expect that the parasite will exterminate the fly, but 
\vc can reasonably ho|re that it will keep it in check, and so be a very im- 
j)ortaut factor, wlierever it becomes established, in reducing the numbers 
of the flies* 

By artificial breeding we (‘an spread the parasite all over the State, and 
if it can make good its footing in many new localities it will soon spread 
further afield. 

Tlib destriK'tion of all fly-blown carcases, in which we do not find the 
parasite at work, will still further assist it in its work, and at tlu^ same 
time further' reduce the pests. PoiaoncHl baits, such as dead sheep, skins, 
joints of meat, or attractive (dieinical compounds, placed about the sheep 
yards, camps, tanks, or water froiitag(‘s tvill still further reduce the pest 
flies, and will not in any way interfere witli the work of the parasite. 

Experience has taught us that every parasite has its limitations, but with 
these additions to the work oi the para.site we should be able to reduce the 
pest. 

The ease with which this parasite can be bred in captivity shows that, if 
iiec(^ssary, largt‘ (juantities ('oiild be artificially bred and distributed to all 
parts of Australia at a very moderate cost. 

As will be seen by the careful observations carried out by one of us (Mr. 
M<‘( Earthy), who lias had charge of the parasites, ten generations have been 
])roduc*ed in the course of six months from the*, few hundred of parasitised 
pupae originally collected at Brewarrina. Many thousands of parasitised 
])iipie have be'cn supplied tc» stations in several parts of the State, and at 
the same time a stock has always been maintained in the Butoniological 
Laboratory. 

During November, 19LS, in the course of investigations into the Sheep* 
fly maggot at Brew^arrina, Mr. J. L. Froggatt, officer in charge, Government 
Sheep-fly Experiment Station, and Mr. W. W. Froggatt, Entomologist, on 
(‘xamining the/tromains of a dead, fly-blown animal, discovt^red that many 
«d the pupa? were parasitised by a small Chalcid wasp. The pu[)a> were 
carefully eoUcvtol and transferred to the camp laboratory at Brewarrina, 
and oil Mr. W* W. Froggatt's return to Sydney he brought with him a 
number of parasitised vuvm for the punxise of aseertaining, as far as 
possible, their methods of parasitism and life history. 
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The fly pupee were those of Calliphora rufifacies, the majrgrot and pupae of 
which differs from those of the Common Blow-flies (Callip'kdta villosa and 
C, oceaniw) in that they are covered with minute black spines and fring^ed 
with a row of fleshy tubercles. ^ The pupae were placed in a «lass jar, and 
in about twenty-four hours the small ant-like wasps began to anake their 
appearance in great imtnbers. The females, which are larger than the 
males, are to the naked eye of a general shining black colour, while the 
males appear to be Grnamentod with rich metallic green and bronze 
tints. 

The tiny wasps were transferrecl to ordinary circular glass lamii-chimneys, 
plugged at lx>th ends with cotton wfxd enclosed in a piece of linen cloth, 
as the little creatures becMune tangled up in the woollen fibres if the cotton 
wool be used alone. A narrow strip of cloth w’as placed inside at one end 
of the tube, and kept moistened wdtli a dilute solution of honey and 
weter. 

The little parasites feed ra]>idly, and can be seen greedily sucking up the 
sweet li(iuid, which should act as an ideal substitute for the nectar of 
flowers tipon which the parasites probably feed under natural , conditions. 

In the meantime, to obtain material in which the wasps might oviposit, 
s(*vcral pieces of meat were left exposed in the laboratory, and wx»re soon 
iniested with the eggs <'r maggots of several species of flies, which includ(*d 
the Common Blow-flies (Calliphora tnllosa and C\ oceanup), the OrcAm-bottle 
Fly (Lucilia st ricata)^ Sarcopfiaga aurifrom, and several smaller flies. As 
soon as infested, the meat w^as placed iji glass jars, and the maggots allowed 
to develop and pupate. 

The life-history of the parasite being unknown, it was at first attempted 
to parasitise the maggots, and although the parasites made several attempts 
to insect their ovipositors into the bodii^ of the maggots, they .were pre* 
vtuited from doing so by the constant >vriggling of the maggots. 

Sonic fresh pupcp were then placed within the tube, and were quickly ^ 
settled on by the parasites, which immediately began to lay their eggs 
within the pupas by inserting their ovipositor through the pupal covering. 
Their sense of loc;atioii is evidently very acute, as pupa? exposixl anywhere 
in the laboratory w^erc always found and attacked by parasites w'hich had 
accidentally escaped from their tubes. 

The method of ovipositing is most interesting. The female wasp spends 
some time crawling over and over the pupie, constantly twitching and touch- 
ing them with the oiiteniise as if searching for the least resistant spot to 
puncture. When this is finally decided she curves the tip of the body 
underneath the body and inserts the point of the ovipositor. . The apex of 
the abdomen then springs back to almost its normal position, and in so 
doing exposes the full length of the ovipositor, which up to 4his time had 
been hidden in a groove along the ventral plates of the abdoit^^n, i The body 
now remains motionless, except for a slight twitching of the extremity and 
an occasional waving of the antenna?. The ovipositor is gradually inserted 
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by what appears to be the upward and downward play of the styles enclosed 
within tluj sheath. 

When fully inserted it remains in that position for perhaps a minute, 
when she withdraws the ovipositor about one-half its length, and again 
pushes it in. This procedure may occur several times’, until at last she 
w*itlidraw.s the whole ovipositor, and it springs back to its former groove. 

The only evidence of a punt'ture rennaining is a small bead of clear 
liquid at the point of insertion, but slie almost immediately turns round 
and aueks up tlio liquid, and thus leaves no visible signs of her work. 

This liquid is probably used in the first ease as a lubricant by bathing 
the styles as they work in the sheath while puncturing. 

'Fhe time occupied in the whole process of insertion and partial withdraw'al 
and the deposition of the eggs is variable, and was found to range from 
four to tvventy-liv(3 minutes. Several attemids may be made to insert the 
ovipositor before fleciding upon the final spot, tlu' choice of whi(»h appears 
to be aided by the tactile hairs present on the apex of the abdomen. 

During the i’roct\-s she assumes a eharactoristic position. TIio whole body 
is arched from the head to tlie ti]) of the abdomen, with the^ ovipositor not 
projecting froni the tip, but straight from the mid-ventraJ surfH(*e of the 
abdomen. 

The eggs are white, elongate oval objects measuring *35 mm. in length 
and *14 mm. wide, and are laid between tlie pupal capsule and the erndosing 
integument of the developing fiy, the lattcu’ not Ixung punctured by the 
ovipositor as might he expected. They are found associated in clusters of 
about ten, but somotinies groups of four and varying numbers up to and over 
ten may bo found. 

The eggs appear to be coated wdth a trace of some .sticky substance, 
which causes them to adhere together and to the covering integument of 
the fly pupte. 

The eggs n'mains attached to the integument during embryonic devcloj)- 
ment. The young larva? hatch in about three days* time*, wdien they 
measure about *3 mm. in length, Th(‘y bit(‘ through the fly integument, 
msert the head, and while their bodies rtanain outside, feed upon the juices 
of the fly pupie. 

As the larva? develop the unfortunate pupae are gradually eaten, until the 
full-grown parasitic larva* occupy the space once occupied by the fly pupa?, 
nothing of the latter Anally remaining except the shrivelled integuments. 

The period of development of the larva* occupies about seven days from 
the time of hatching. The fulDgrown larva is a cylindrical, dirty-white, 
legless grub, approximately 2*4 mm. long and 1*4 mm, wide, thickest in the 
centre and t«Qi)ering towards the extremities. 

The pupa is at first whitish in colour, with prominent eyes of reddi^fe- 
brown, the legs and wings plainly visible, and the whole body enfolded ite 
loosely-fitting skin, through which the outlines of the future perfect insect 
plainly visible. The pupa later becomes brown and then black; The 
pupal stage occupies about five days. 
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Tli^s aitiAilts usually gnaw oue hole in the puparium and escape, although 
two may sometimes be made. 

Th© time occupied from oviposition to the emergence of the adult is 
Efteen days, but there are indications that this varies with temperature. 
Tlie males cliaracteristically appear a little before the females, and are 
active little creatures, continually running over and over the empty pupal 
cases. As soon as the females emerge copulation begins, the females being 
ready at once to receive the males. 

From each parasitised pupa both sexes may emerge, but females for tlu^ 
most part predominate; it was noticed, however, in one brood the males 
were in such extraordinarj" excess that tlui progeny was necessarily very 
mxidx reduced. 

The number of parasites in each pupa varies considerably, and has been 
ffnind to be as low as two, while in one instance there were as many as 
s(‘venty-five, which lattiT batch were much small(T than the tyi>ical speci- 
nu'Tis, due no doubt to the supply of footl being inadequate. In most cases, 
however, the nuiub(*r di‘voloping in a single pupji has been found to be 
bet-ween twenty-five and thirty -six parasites. 

As the conditions under artificial breeding in the laboratory are inu(*h 
more favourabht to the reproduction of parUvsltes it is probable that the 
pupaj are much more heavily parasitised than those under natural conditions 
in the pad<locks. 

lliis enonnous increas(‘ under artificial brc^ediiig is of great advantage, 
and allows of largo iniinhors f)f pujia* being parasitised for distribution to 
peoples intt*r(‘sted in wool-growing. 

During the months of January, February, ami March some thousands 
of parasitised piqw were forwarded to sheep-owners in different parts of 
Xew South Wales. 

The results under laboratory conditions, though entailing unceasing 
attention, liavo been most successful, the present brood l)cing the tentli 
generation of the original stock. We have been troubled, however, by 
batches of the fly pupic dying from time to time from some cause not yet 
OBtablished, and whi(.*h eauses the pupa to rot and dry up within the 
puparium. It seems possible that this wdiolesaie mortality of piipce may be 
due to the unnatural rolling and movement of them while being transferred 
from Jar to jar. This may injure the pupcc in a critical stage of their 
process of histolysis. 

The number of eggs laid by a single female parasite at one puncture has 
not been detennined, as in all cases in which a parasite was allowed to 
puncture once, of from four to twentj’^-five minutes’ duration, perfect flies 
devdcfped. 

In one pupa, v with which one parasite had been placed in a tube and 
allowed to remain until death, varying numbers devdopecL This was 
I)erhap8 due to the size of the pupa, the larger alwas^s containing the moat 
parasites. 
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In twelve pupa? placed as above the number developing in each were as 
follows 37, 36, 36, 36, 35, 31, 29, 16, 12, 11, 10, 10. 

According to observation about twenty-live normal larva* may develop in 
a single pupa of a CallipJiora, but the adult wasps are correspondingly 
smaller as\|his number increases in the one pupa. It would also appear 
from our observations that all the individuals developing in a pupa are 
in the first place represented by a single egg, there being no evidence, as 
far as we could determine, of polyembryonic development. 

The iiuinl)<*r of eggs laid by a female also seems to vary. One female 
placed in a tube with fifteen pupa* in three instances i)ara8iti8od the whole, 
with the exception of two pupoj which had decayed. The total number 
developing from the one parasite in the first case was 140, in the second 148, 
and in the third 96. The distribution was as follows: — 


Pupae. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Ist 

8 

8 

1 

2 

12 

9 

2 

3 

8 

15 

9 

4 

13 

15 

7 

.5 

14 

17 


6 

4 

5 

8 

7 

13 

14 

(; 

8 

7 

7 

8 

1) 

3 

15 

14 

10 

8 

15 

10 

11 

7 

11 

i 

12 

6 

3 

3 

i:i 

14 

6 

7 

14 

0 

8 

ll 

lo 

14 

0 

0 

Total 

„ 140 

148 

90 


The number of broods in a year has yet to l)C determined, but between 
December and May ten broods developed under artificial conditions, which, 
however, may be more favourable to the paras^ites. Whether the number 
of broods would be <Ie(*reas(*d, as seenus likdy, under natural eonditiona has 
yet to be dctcrliiined. 

The parasitf*^, on the whole, are wry hardy little creatures, and under 
careful treatir^cnt should live several weeks. 

lu conclusion, it should bo understood that, while this parasite should 
act as an important aid to our artiticiai methods of control, adverse weather 
conditions, failure of food supplies, and other limitations may reduce their 
value, so that wo cannot hope for a complete annihilation, but should 
reasonably expect a considerable reduction in the blow-fly pest. 

Of those distributed we need not expect to see any activity on their part 
until September or October, and if we can then find them established where 
they have be<^ni ‘Released we can claim that they have been established through 
our assistance* in a new centre, which means a wider range and probable 
greater eJBcaey of the parasite. 
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Animal Parasites. 

With special beferekck to the Sheep Tick {Melophagus 
ocinm) and the Biting Sheep Louse {Trkhodectee 
spharocephalue ) . 


WALTER W. FROG(JATT, F.LS., Government Entouiologist. 

These two external parasites of sheep under special notice have been 
declared a disease under the Stock Diseases Act of N(»\v South Wales^ and 
the latter is said to be spreading all over the Australian States. The Sheep 
Tick was introduced into this country at a very early stage of the sheep 
industry, and, if compared with the Biting Sheep Louse, is not such a serious 
trouble to the sheep owner. 

The lather, however, is a much more modern [H?st, and though probably 
known some years ago, it only commenced to be a wide spread parasite 
within the last ten years, wdth the exception of some few- districts. In the 
May issue of the Sovih Auatrcdian Jotirnal of AgrkuUnre^ Mr. T. H, 
Williams gives aa interesting account of the damage the Sheep l-iouse is 
causing in tliat State, and figures the insect and a ram infested with lice. 
This show’s the damage it causes, and the necessity foi* dipping. 

The Sheep Tick {Melophagus ovinus, Linn.). 

This curious looking insect is not a true tick. It belongs to the 
dipterous family Ilippohmidtr, containing a number of flatt^metl leathery 
Hies with rudimentary or aborted wings (though some are able to fiy well), 
that infest many wild and domesticated animals and birds. Many of these 
are popularly known as Forest or Louse Flies, on account of their parasitic- 
habits, and the fact that they cling to the skin of their ho.st, or live among 
the fur or fc'athers. While some have wings all through |jfe, others bieak 
them off, and some again, like the ‘‘sheep tick,’* or “ked” of the old 
Hcotch shepherds, never have even rudimentary wings. It is one of the 
most degenerate species, and were it not for the absence* of the additional 
pair of legs, might be easily mistaken for a thick-set, hairy spider. As the 
whole of its life is spent on the skin or among the w’ool of the sheep, the 
details of the fly structure have become modified or altercnl to suit its 
remarkable home. 

The sheep tick is about J of an inch in length, and is of a uniforln i-eddish-* 
brown tint, thickly clothed with fine hairs and scattered spines. The head 
is broader than the thorax, furnished with short antenna*, situated in pits on 
the side of the face ; the eyes, small and flattened, are on the* upper surface, 
with the moutii forming a stout tubular proboscis, stiff and hard^iurned down in 
front, and admirably adapted for puncturing the skin and sucking up blood. 
The thorax is almost square, and is flattened on the dorsal surface, fitting 
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close against tht'. head. The legs are stout, clothed with coarse bristles, the 
tarsi terminating in a jjair of stout pincer-like claws. Attached to the last 
joint is a curious fe«a.thor-like appendage, which is evidently of some assistance 
to the sheep tick when clinging to the wool fibres, crawling through the 
tieeci^, or moving over the skin l>elow. The abdomen is bag-shaped, flattened, 
contracted at tiie base, and broadly roundexl behind. The method of repro- 
duction of these flies is very remarkable. They do not lay eggs or prociucc 
active maggots like other diptera. These changt^ take place within the 
female^s body ; she gives birtli to full-grown larvfe, which, without feeding, 
pupate among tlie wool, encloseti in a flattened, rounded, dark-brown aise, 
and attached to the wool with a sticky secretion deposited by the larvae 
themselves wdien pupating. 

Though doing no very serious damage to sheep except when very numerous, 
they bite sharply, and cause a lot of irritation to the infesttnl lambs ftn<l 
fihee^p. 

The Wallaby Louse Fly {Olfernia madmyl, Leach). 

These louse flies are very plentiful upon wallabies in most parts of Australia, 
and frequently crawl u})oii the kangaroo df>gs after they have run down arul 
killed the marsupials The <logs in turn are very unhappy, for, do what they 
will, they cannot rub them ofl' ; the more they rub, the closer the louse flies 
cling to the dog’s skin with their powerful pincer-like claws. 

This fly measuj’es slightl}’^ under half an inch in length to the tip of the 
closed wings. The centre of the head is yellow ; eyes, dark reddish-brown ; 
thorax, dark brown, sliaded with yellow : legs and alnlomen, brownish, 
strongly shaded with gi'een ; wings,grey todark brown, with darker nervures. 
This fly has the typical form of the group the head, in front of the eyes, is 
produced into a prong or divided process standing out in front, with the two- 
jointed antennae half hidden in the pit on either side; the large eyes 
mmewlmi elongate, angular in front- The thorax is smooth, shining with 
scattered hairs on the margins ; a pair of oval plates, covered with sltort spines 
that extend to the centre of the back. The legs are large, with short tarsi, 
thickly spined and terminating in a pair of liooked claws. The wings are long, 
rounded at the jtips, folded over each other, showing the stout simple nervures. 
The abdomen is somewhat heart-shaped, broadest at apex, and slightly lobed. 
The whole insect is flattened on both the dorsal and ventral surface ; and 
the integument is stout and leathery, well adapted for moving about among 
fur and hair. 

The Forest Fly (JBippobosca eqmna^ Linn.). 

Though a number of our native birds are infested with louse flieS; this 
species, which is very common in the open forest country of Farope and 
Great Britain, and is also recorded from the Canary Islands and Africa^ is 
not found in Australia. 

Miss Ormerod gives an cxhatistive aooount of this horse fly in one of bar 
annual i?eports, and has desoribed its habits m the South and West of 
England, where at times it h reiy plentiful. They infest the loeal horns, 
.which do net take much notice of them; but they are a g re st 
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to people travelling through the infested country, for, as soon as they alight 
on a strange horse and cling to the skin with their pincer-l'ike claws, the 
horse gets frantic with fear of the unknown parasite. 

These flies were first described from the Forest in 1761, and Miss 
Ormerod^s report gives a graphic account of how they swarmed in Wah^s, 
Hampshire, and Dorsetshire in the summcir of 1 ^^95. Inhere are two indigtmous 
species of these flies described from New Caledonia, one of which was acci- 
dentally introduced into Sydney with a racehorse imported from Noumea in 
1900 ; but the specimens were very fortunately captured by Mr. E, Stanl(»y, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, upon his pony, to whi(di they had transferred 
their attentions* 

The late Mr. Henry Copeland, during a visit to New Calerloriia in 1895 
encountered this louse fly ; and, upon his return to Sydney, he gave a graphic 
account of the “flying tick” which drove horses frantic on that island. 
This creature, he was informed, had been intnxiucefl from Algeria some six 
years before, and bad since that dat^c^ sprea<l all over the island. 

He called the attention uf stock owners to this new prvst and to the danger 
of its introduction int<» Australia ; and he suggested the advisability of 
sending on entomologist to New Cale<ionia to study its habits, and get some 
idea of how to deal with the pest. He stated it was a little longer than the 
house fly, and gave a very good atxiount of its general form and habits. 

A few days aftei* Mr. Copeland's report was publishtjd one of the Sydney 
newspapers pnxluced a figure of this fly over 2 inches across the outstretched 
wings, Nvith the stfiterneut that the* illustration was half natund size, so that 
the “ flying tick ” appeart*d to Ik* a very formidabh' intruder to attack. 
This fly measures about } ineli in length to the' tip of the body, but the? 
wings are a little longer. The general form and structure is like that 
of the waJlaby louse fly — flatteimd. smooth, shining, and covered with 
coarse bristle-like hairs. The le'gs stout, spiny, and furnished with a pair 
of pinoer-like claws at the tij) of the tarsi. The* general colour is dark- 
brown shaded with t iwny yellow, wdth th ? whole of the leathery integument 
smooth and shining. 

The specimens from New Caledonia seem to be identical with or closely 
allied to Bi^fpohosca equinn of Europe. 

Anyone who has ever had the largt? louse fly wduch infests the Tc»pknot 
fruit-pigeons, alight upon the back of tlu? neek when out shooting in the 
cmstal brashes, can understand the feelings of a horse when one suddenly 
alights upon him and hangs on with its business-like nippers. 

The Biting Louse of the Sheep {Trh^hodeeU't^ sphterocephalm, Nitz.), 

Originally described under the name of Pediculus by Lmnteus, as a 
pest upon sheep in Europe, this tiny parasite has been spread all over the 
world with its host, the domestic sheep. From England it was intro- 
duced into Canada ; it soon spread over the United States,^ and i» now 
common mtmg Kew ^aland and Tasmanian flocks, whence it probably came 
into Hew South Woles, and is now a common and very serious pest in many 
parts of the Australian Commonwealth. Dipping, to get rid of it, has been 
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carriKl out on many of our sheep stathins ; but as many tlock owners have 
neglecteil this piecaution, dipping has Ix'en made compulsory in most of the 
Htates. 

The sheep louse liv(‘s in the wool, close to the skin of the infested sheep, 
where it deposits its eggs, often known as '^nits.” From this the perfect semi 
transparent louse emerges and gnidually increases in si'/t^ until fully 
dev<;lop<‘d. 

This species is a typical semi-transparent to yellow-coloured louse, with 
darker transverse bands through the middle of each =i€^gment. It is dis 
tinguished from most of the other species by its aliuost circular hairy head, 
the mouth paits in the under surface in a line with the hasal joint of the 
anteniue, three-jointcxl auttuiiue, and no eyt»H. The thorax appt‘ars to he 
formed of two parts, the metathorax forming a more or less slender ne<’k 
between the main part of the thorax and abdomen. The three pairs of legs 
are short and spiny, with th<‘ tibia broad at th(,‘ extremity and furnished with 
two incurved claws, whicli are used as pincers for clinging to tht' wool. 
The abdonuui is elongate, oval, witli the segmental division w ell-dehned. 
Length, 1*7 mm. 

The Sucking Hog Louse {Ufvmatopinus arias, Nitz.) 

Tiiis is a very common paiasite upon pigs in New South Wales. It has a 
very w’idf‘ distribution over the world, and has been easily introduced with 
pigs into new countries. Ac(*ordiug to several authorities, it was recorded 
from England in the thirtt't'iith century. Linrueus first gave it the name of 
FedicMhis orw, but later on Nitzsch gave it the present one, which has been 
gemuully adopted. 

It is common in Ireland, found in England, and is very f)lentif ul at times in 
the lu»g ranches of the UniUxl States. It is a somewhat active ci(*ature for 
a parasite, creeping about among the bristles, clinging to them, and to tlie 
skijj, when one tries to remove it. 

This is one of the largest and most thick-set members of the family, 
measuring about a quarter of an inch in length. It is of a uniform greyish- 
brown tint, with the outer margins of the he^xd, thorax, and abdomen 
darker. The head is long, cone-shaped at the tip, and broadest behind th(^ 
antennm ; the thorax small, with the legs large, stimt, and furnished wdth 
pincer-shaped claw's, admirably adapted for clinging to its htist. Osborn 
saj’s, There is a curious provision in the feet for stn*ngtheniiig thf» hold 
upon tb.e hair, w'hich does not sex*!!! to have Ixxm hitherto descrilK^d. It 
consists of a circular pad-like organ or disc in the outer portion of the tibia, 
w’'hich is received in a conical cavity in the end of the tibia, and which can 
be forced out, so as to press upon the hair held befw'Cen the claws of the 
tarsus and the end of the tibia/^ 

, The infested pigs can be easily cleared from the Hog Louse by spraying 
or washing with a carbolic, or oil wash, or an arsenical dip spray, as is used 
for the cattle tick. Pigs that have plenty of dry dust in which they can 
root and roll, are said to soon clean themselves. 

B 
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The Short*noaed Cattle Louee {IfmncUopinm eurpaternm^ Nitz.). 

This and the following species are not uncommon parasites of cattle in 
many parts of Australia, and, when very thick upon the skin, they sometimes 
cause the hair to thin or come out in patches. Cattle in good health and 
under proper sanitary conditions are not much troubled with this parasite. 
They are easily removed with a little care by spraying or washing the infested 
beast with benzole, carbolic, or kerosene emulsion spray. 

This Cattle Louse has a short diamond- shaped angular head, with short 
antennee standing out on either side ; the broad thomx rounded into the 
abdomen segments on the sides ; with the typical short stout legs terminating 
inpincer-like tarsi. The abdomen, which varies much in the starved or full 
fed louse, might be defined as flask-shaped. 

The head and thorax in living specimens are yellowish, with the alidomen 
having a bluish tint. It measures up to ^ inch in length. This parasite 
is well known in America, and a very comprehensive account of its 
structure and life history is given by Osborn in “ Insects affecting Domestic 
Animals,” in Bulletin Ko. 5 (New series), Division of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 1896. 

The Long^^noaed Cattle Loose {ffrematopinuft vituH, Linn.). 

This Cattle Louse is not uncommon in Australia, and from time ti> time 
specimens are sent into the office by cattle owners for determination. It is 
easily separated from the preceding species by its elongated form ; for 
though about the same length (^inch) as the Long-nosed Cattle Louse, 
its head is an elongate oval, longer than the elongated thorax, while 
the legs are very stout and long, with the abdomen elongate oval in 
form. In colouration it is very similar to that of the previous species, but 
when preserved on micro, slips, it changes to the usual yellowish-brown tint 
of mounted s|:}eciraens. 

The Horse Louse (Hmnmtoptnus asini, Linn.). 

This is the common louse of the horse and ass, which has a wide range 
over the world, and is not uncommon in Australia. It has a narrow elongate 
head, the abdomen short and oval, a little longer than the rest of the body. 
General colour, yellowish, with darker I'eddish-brown tint. Length, from 
2 to 3J mm. 


Rbvxkenxe to Plate. 

. Melophaguis ovinWf Linn.— Sheep Tick, drawn from a micro, "slide, showing details 
of structure. 

2. Melophagm ovinus^ Linn. — Foot, showing claw and process between, supposed to 

be used for holding on to wool. 

3. Hippobosca equina, Linn. — The Forest Fly, infesting horses. 

,, — Foot, showing claves and feather-like process used to 

hold on to the hair. 

5. Olfersia maclmyi, Leach. —The Wallaby Fly, 

»» » „ — Foot, showing structure of claws. 
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The G>nstruction of Sheep Dips. 


A BROOKS, Works Overseer, Department of Agriculture. 

The plan here given is suggested an suitable for the smaller flocks, and 
having the ** walk-in rather than the plunge^ is also suitable for dipping 
pigs. It may Vie attached to any yards that are already in use, a race with 
inclined entrance to dip being all that is nec‘e88ary. At the exit the draining 
pens should be constructed as per plan, and if the site happens to have 
a suitable slope, with the pens placed on the highest ground, the floor would 
lie not more than 3 to 4 inches over ground level. It is suggested that the 
main posts of the pens be high enougli to take the roof timbers, whenever it 
is desired to provide a covering, but in some districts this may be dispensed 
with. * 

The dimensions of the diji are: 40 feet long on the top, 14 feet on the 
bottom, 2 feet, and 9 inches wide respectively, and if filled to a depth of 
3 fec‘t 6 inches will hohi about 750 gallons of dip, 

A <lrain is provided by fitting in the bottom, where indicated, a brass plug 
and washer, the plug having a strong solid ring-bolt that can be hooked to 
remove when required. A cheap drain from the dip can be of 2-inch 
galvanized iron pifie, embedded in about inches thick of concrete, and 
terminating at some distance away at the siirfac*e of the ground or into a well, 
about 8 feet deep and 4x4 feet, and if the soil happens to be of a sandy 
nature, the liquid will soon soak away. The concrete for the dip should be 
of IJ inch stone (not larger), coarse clean sand and cement, mixed in the 
proportion of 9 cubic feet of stone, 4 cubic feet of sand, and 1 bag of cement, 
properly mixed together, and fdaced in pi'eparod boxes, allowing a thickness 
of 6 inches for walls and 9 inches for the bottom. The boxing can he made 
with the boarding that is intended for the wing walls, nailed tempomrily to 
ledges of the same stulBf. The excavation should be carefully cut out to the 
shape of the dip, so that a regular thickness of concrete will be provided for. 

In districts where bricks may be more easily obtained and handled than 
concrete, the dip may be constructed with 4J inch walls, the bticks btdng 
well wetted and laid in mortar of 3 parts clean sand to 1 pai*t cement, used 
fresh, and all joints well filled up. On the bottom and the slopes the bricks 
should be laid on their edge, with sand about 1 inch under tliem. 

Bolts should be set in the top edge of the concrete walls to secure the 
lowest points of the framing to take the wing fence boarding, and the whole 
internal face of the dip should be plastered smoothly with cement mortar, 
made of 2 parts clean sand to 1 part cement, put on befoi'e the concrete 
dries, and as soon as possible after the lioxing is i*emoved. On the slopes 
it would be a good plan to embed old ^ ire netting in the concrete. The 
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surface of ti»(? walk-in should bo finished off ratlnn* roughly, and the walk- 
out have either the battens for foothold as shown, or ridges may lx* made in 
the finishing coat of cement, but either must be abimt 3 inch(^s|Khort* >f Jthe 
sides all the way iip. 

The draining-pens are constructed with round posts, and sawn 0 inch v 1 1 
inch rails, the corner and centre posts standing S feet high to take roof 
timbers if required. The floors are of concrete, sloping towards and drained 
to small wells about 6 inches deep, having protecting gratings on top, straining 
the liquid before it enters the return drains of li inch galvanizes! iron pij>o 
back to dip. Around tlie outer edges of the floors is provirled a ridge aV)out 
2 inches high, also niad(* in cement. The ground under tlujse flcx»rs should 
Ix) well rammed and levelled off to take the concrete, and N\ire nett ing ma}^ 
be put into the <!oneret(*, as mentioned for the <lip. If this is done, tlu^ thick- 
n(‘S8 may lx‘ redu(*ed to 3 inch(‘s. The })ro)>able cost of this work would he 
about XfiO. 

A Scotch Dipping Bath^ 

The following jkhuis hav(5 lM?en sup}>lied by Mr. llobert Ament, Ex)v<‘ri- 
mentalist at the iJathurst Mxperiiuent Farm . — 

This dipping bath was designed and erectt^<l for the Hoim* Farm, HoMK^atb, 
N.B., and suhsequenily heeaine tin* standard bath in a wide dislricl in 
Dumbartonshire and Argyleshire. 

The bath is 20 fc<*t in length, tlie width being 22 inehes at tin* lop tind It 
inches at the bottom, with a capacity of 370 gallons, and built of concrete - 
1 in 7. Th(' sides taper from a thickness of 8 imdie.sa t tht* bottom to I indies 
at the top. The Viottom and ends an* 1 indn*s rliick right through. The 
exit is made in a s<*ries of steps, 10 inches deep by 5 inches high, affor<lmg 
a surer foothold than tin* wooden ladder, and is very little im>re trouble to 
make. Beside the Uith an* sOinding places for a man or uuui, dug out 2i 
feet deep. These in*ed not <*aiTied further back than the bottom tvf the 
slide. The dri})ping pejis are eaeh 13 x 12 feK, laid with 4- incho'^ of 
conoi’ete, s<*r)red on tlie surface, and with a fall towards the hath to a dniin 
fitted with a plug to let off rain-w’at(‘r. This <lraiu is also inad(* to (“arry 
away contents of bath when it is necessary to clean out. 

At B-o.sueath the walls round the dripping ]'en.s were built of concrete, t 
ftjet high and A inches thick. This would cost abtmt 30s. men* than wooden 
fencing, but makes a much lu'tter job. Tla* plan shows wotxhui fencing. 

In the collecting pens, allowance is inad<* for twti or yards, eijual in 
capacity to four times the two dripping pens, Tlu* iiiru*r yard ojiens to a 
forcing pen 12 f<*et x 5 feet, narrowdng to the widtli of the bath, as showm. 
At the entmnee to the bath is a boiMl, made of wood, 3 feet C inches high at 
the take-in,*’ and sloping dowm to the bath at the same angle as the slide. 
This prevents a good deal of splashing, and also prevents sheep from leaping 
aideways over the bath. Inside the hood, a bag or light w^ooden shutter 
18 bung from the top to prevent the sheep He4*ing the bath. 
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Across the bath, in the position indicated, is hung a check, to ensure the 
«heep remaining in the dip a full minute. 

As many as 600 sheep have been put through this dip in the course of a 
morning. 

Cost, 

The bath and dripping pens, together with a 60-gallon boiler set in brick- 
work, with 1 2-foot flue, were erected for the sum of £20. The estimated 
<508t in New South Wales, reckoning on a handy supply of gravel and a 
convenient site, would be : — 

£ 8. d. 

Concrete work (allowing an extra } ard for contingencies), 

8 yards, at 258 10 0 0 

KxcavatioiiH, 25 yards at Is. 8d., say .. ... 2 2 0 

Fencing dripping pens and forcing yard, and providing 

gates 8 0 0 

20 2 0 

Or, with collecting i>en8 (two, 90 x 24 feet) 10 0 0 

£30 2 0 

These prices are leased on the supposition that, where possible, farm 
labour is used. 


Methods op Transport of Fruit to Sydney Market. 

IlEPBEsaKTATiONs have recently been made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the railway authorities, urging that an improvement be made in the 
ineth<ids of transpiirt of fruit to the Sydney market. 

In reply, the Railway Commissioners stated that this was a matter which 
had frequently been under ctmsideration, and as the result of careful inquiries 
it appeared that present means of transport by means of ventilated louvred 
vans was, generally speaking, satisfactory. Tliese vehicles were the mast 
suitable for the conveyance of soft fruit, and it was considered that consid- 
erable risk of damage to the fruit would be incurred if soft fruit were carried 
in insulated chaml^ers unless the fruit was first properly precooled and then 
suitably packed. Some time ago a request was made by a Fruitgrowers’ 
Association for a refrigerator car to be placed at their disposal for trial 
puiq>08es in connection with the carriage of fruit, but, so far, no steps have 
heen taken by those concerned to test the utility of that particular type of 
vehicle. 

As to transit arrangements, it is pointed out that instructions to the staff 
are that soft and highly perisiiable fruits carried over long distances may be 
forwarded by express, mail, and through passenger trains at goods rates, and, 
in addition, the staflf have special instructions as to the trains by which fruit 
ehould be forwarded in order to avoid delay, and also in regard to the care 
that should be taken in its handling and loading. 

Particulars regarding the instructions referred to may be obtained on 
itpplication tolbhe local station-masters. 
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Sheep Yards for Small Flocks* 


H S. MAJOR, Assistant to the Shwp and Wool Kxpert. 

I'liE number of sIum^]) to be handleel at dilferent tinj<‘S of the year and the 
vMiyin^ re(]uirenient'< of flock-owners deeido the size and design of yards. 

In ostinuiting tlu' sheep capacity of any yard enclosnre, allow 4 square feet 
per sheep: thus a ]>en 10 feet x 10 feet will hold eomfortahly twenty-five 
adult sheej) of arerage size. 

On a sniaJl property one drafting yard adjaeent to the wool-slied generally 
meets all tlu' d(‘mands for the c»»nvenient w(»rking of the flock ; but on 
extensive stations it is usual for .se\'er.'il yards to centrally situated about 
the big run. Jn any case high ground— gra.v(d]y for preferenee, to lessen the 
dust — should he chosen. Some sheej> yards are built up .H or 4 feet above 
tlu' ground, and floored with battens. This is (‘xpmsive, but tlie total 
absenei* of dust more than eumpmisati's for th(‘ initial cost. The value of 
wool is considerably lowered when slie(‘j» art' shorn iminediatidy aftei' leaving 
very dusty yar<ls. Tt will always pay to host' tin* yards, or use the fire-eart 
wh(U'(' wafer is nut laid on. 

Wir(‘ h'liet's and lu'ttirig oi’ ey^clone fencing are unsuitable for .sheep yards 
Post'^ and rails, rails and palings, nailed on the outside, and, where such 
tind)er is ])lentiful, nativi' pine sapling'^ arranged bleek and rail fashion^ 
make good fencers. Tlu' latter are very serviceable, and ai’e ofti'ii the 
cdienpest Fences .should be about 1 fe«‘t high. 

The arrangmmmt and eoustruetion <»f the drafting race, drafting gatt‘, and 
eht'ck ])en.s are of tlie greatest import a net *. 

Two sejiaraie forcing yards used alternately are luTter than on(% as they 
assist tho yarding-u])/’ and th<‘ si a -ep follow on up tin* race with gn^ater 
regularity. The swing gate betwi'cn tlie two forcing pens, and at the 
entraiic(* to the race, should la* about <• feel whh*, as otherwise a short 3 feet 
gate will make a narrow neck, and <*{uis(* the sheej) to crush too much when 
entering th(' race. 

Till* race should be 10 or 12 f(*(*t long, about 3 (i inches high, and 
boarded along its whole length with sniootli timber, such as dressed pine, 
running with the gi*aiii so as to giv(‘ smooth inside surfaces. 

Jt IS uhsious that big crossbred w'ctlicr.s will requin* a wdder race titan the 
>ery small Merinos of our cold tableland districts. There should bo reom for^ 
one slieep only to advance. A race 2f) inches at (intrance, and gradually 
harrowing to 15 inches at the exit end, ^^ill meet averag(i requirements. 

(h atting gate should be light, but strong, and boarded up. There 
should he jileiity of room for sheep to get (Joan aw^ay, and a gate 2 feet 9 
iiKihos wide and 3 feet d inches high is about correct. The gate should hang 
freedy a toj) and bottom pivot, driven into a strong post in the middle 
line of tlui ra('<*. The gatc^ should be suspended about 3 inches off the 
ground, and when shut against either side post of the raci- the front edge qf 
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the [gate should be flush with the inside of the drafting race. The ^^round 
<at both ends and along the drafting race should ]>efl(>ored with rough tiin}>er, 
placed crossways. This will give the sheep a better footing, and prevent the 
earth from wearing away and l>ecoming a channel for storm waters. 



for smdil Hock owners 
Dimonaions I00'x70' 

Eal«rn*led cepecUy - aver»g,€ sized sheep - 1700 aheep 
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In such yards as may be away from the wool-shed and some distance from 
-water, a little corrugated iron roof built over the race and drafting gate, and 
a small tank placed in the check-pen comer, will be very welcome accessories, 
especially daring the summer months. 



rcr 


N°2 Plan of Drafting Yards 

for wnall flock owners 
Dimensions 100' x 70' 

Estimeted capacity - averafta eaed sheep - 1700 dhaap 
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The Field Selection of Seed Maize. 


H. WENHOLZ, B.Sc*Agr., (»rafton Experiment Farm. 

Tub practice of selecting seed maize in the field is far from being as general 
as it should b** in this State. Most of tlie selection that is done still takes 
place, not in the held, but in the luini at husking time. 

By the latter method one may, to a certain extent, keep to the type lie has 
in mind, as far as the form oi the ear and grain is troncemed, but the 
maintenance or increase of the yielding capacity should be, at least one of 
the chief considerations, if not the foremost, in the mind of every grower ; 
and it mustl^e ivcognised that the selection of the best looking ears and grain 
from tlie liarii is not the surest method of improving the maize crop in this 
direction. We have not yet reacheii that stage at which we are able to give 
definit^^ information regarding tlie type of ear in relation to yield, but we 
•can get some indi<*ation of its inherent yielding capacity by an observation 
of the field conditums under which it was produmi. For instance, what a 
treasure is a go(»d ear, (»r even a fair ear, of maize produced under adverse 
conditions ! 

Farmers have urged that they have not the time to go through their 6eld 
and do this selection, wiiereas the method of selecting ears in the barn when 
husking entails no extra call on their time. But when it is fully realised 
that the little extra time and trouble devoUni to this work is amply repaid 
by the groati*r success achieved, this objection must be brushed aside. 
Putting thf^ increased yield at a low* estimate, say, 5 bushels per acre, it 
means that an increase of ai)oub 17s. |)er acre is obtained at a cost to the 
iarmer of selecrting from ten to twenty ears in the field. It is hoped that 
with the iucrt?ased use of the combined husking and shelling machine, this 
practice of barn selection, which is merely time-honoui’ed, will die out. to be 
i^piaced, not by dependence on a neighbouring ^‘barn selector/' but by field 
^selection from one’s own standing crop. 

When one happens on a particularly good ear in barn selection, it Ls put 
4&side and its grain shelled and planted, in all good faith thst such grain 
will produce equally good ears. But although the principle that ^ li ke begets 
like ” is true to a large extent, it cannot be said that the first like is fully 
known, when one is wholly ignorant both of the conditions under which it 
was produced and of many of its transmittable characters, viz., its field 
•characters. For iastance, a “ particularly fine” eai'of maize is probably one 
which has had “ particularly fine” conditions for its growth, such as ready 
access to an abundant supply of moisture and plant-food material. Given 
these conditions the following year it will certainly stand a large chance of 
begetting its like.” But a good ear produced under these good conditions 
•cannot be Expected to beget like ” under ordinary or slightly adverse 
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conditionfci. This is where barn selection fails. It takes no eogtilsaiice of 
field < onditit)iis ; and a large ear protiucKl by a plant which has Iwn growing 
in the fitdd with a large amount of space around it can only be expecti^d to 
yield as well as its progeny if the latter are given the same aiuount of space. 
And it may also hapf)eii that g(Ki^l ears selected in the barn may have 
undesirable field ehai'a<*teristics, which, not being known to accompany such 
ears, are being perpetuated or e.ven increast'd. 8uch characteristics In^sides 
dcH ieasing the yield may be also increasing the cost of production, and this 
as]>t*et should never be lost sight of. 

Amount of Space occupied by individual Plants. 

Blank spaeivs «re eau.scfl in drill-planted maize through the failure 
of some grains to germinate, the death of some plants while N'oung^ and the 
lack of uniformity in dropping grains regularly by the drill, tht‘ latter being 
due in its turn largely to the us(‘ of ungraded or insuthcdently uniform seid. 
^Vhelv the grains or plants have missed on one or both sides ot individual 
plants, such a plant lias a decided advantage, .\gain, wlunv only one grain 
lias been jilanted in a “hill," the plant arising therefrom has a distinct 
advantage over one of the plants in a bill wluue two or more grains have 
been sown. This aih antagi* is due t</ (I) a larger supply (»f moisture and 
plant-h>od mnt(‘rial, hecausi* of tli<‘ inereased foraging space afforded to the 
roofs without competition ; and (2) a greater amount of leaf area exposed to 
the sunlight. This incn'ased amount of sunlight on the leaves im^ans, of 
eours<\ greater transj»i ration of moistuie from tin* plant, greater a))sor[>tion 
of plant-food inattMaal b\ the roots if sullicient moisture is available, and 
iiitreased transformation of the plant-food material into elaborated products 
which the plant uses in building U]) its tis.sues. Thi' value of suidight is 
lecoguisinl by sfime farmers wdio plant a few rows of maize and then a row 
of pum}>kins; but these farmers must b<*ar in mind in making tlnar field 
sidections tiial tlie outside row' of maizi* next to the pumpkins has an advan- 
tage hi position which its pjogeny may not bavi^ the following s(*ason, 
and that therefore it w ould not be w ist‘ to select from this now' solely bi^cauw 
of apparent vigoui’. 

On the other hand, there exists, esj)eeially in maize, sucli a eliaraeteristie 
a^ inlu*ri*nt vigour, and this is possessixf by the plant which is able to 
))rodu(M* eithiT a- normal ear under adverse or crowded conditions or a large 
ear under normal eonditions. 

Hy liehi selection tlien, one, is able to select ears from sueh plants, and to 
H\ oid the normal and large earn produced under abnormally good conditions. 
Observance of this rule alone in seleciioii will incivase thi* yield inateiially, 
and . limimite much of the surprise and annoyance at unexp<*ctodly low- yields 
from barn-selected “good seed.” 

Height of Stalk, 

A tall and vigorous plant will nearly always he found where it has extra 
tlue h> an advantage in position, as, for evainple, next to a “ miiwed 
lull, or oil the outside edges of the field, or at the ends of the di:iUs. As. 
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stated before, such plants should be passed over in selection. There will, 
however, sometimes be found plants growing in quitc^ a nonnal position 
which tower above the rest. It might be thought that the ears from such 
plants would be worth selet*ting, but it was a noticeable fact, especially in 
late maize at Grafton last season, that aVmortnall}'^ tall and vigorous plants 
were never found to contain the best e^irs. Jn fact, there seemed to be a 
correlation between very strong tall stalks, thick long husks, and poor ears, 
with large core and shallow grain. As such ears would never be selected for 
seed maize, and yet they had apparently no a/ivantage in position, they 
would be worth tt‘sting to see if their progeny yielded any better* than the 
average for green fodder. Such stalks were mostly found in lin[)roverl 
Yelhiw Dent, a late variety, and it is quite probable that if s(^lK;tion wen* 
carried on in two dirt‘ctions —grain and hnlder — with this variety, tlie 
resultant strains w(»ul<l differ widely in many characteristics. In view of 
the im‘reasingly large amount of maize grown for green fodder for dairy 
cattle on the North Coast, and of the sjdendid re}>utation Tmj>rov<Hl Yellow 
Dent already has for yiehl of such, selection in this direction is probably 
worth a trial, especially by those dairy -fanners who grow maize almost 
(*xcliisi\ely for tln.> ]mrp(»se. Attempted by fainan-s who grow maize chiefly 
fi>r grain, and who rely on their own scetl sfdeetion each yfnir to improve 
their grain yield, the seleetion of a fofhler strain would be dangerous unless 
precautions were tak(‘n to pn*\(Uit cross pollination with the grain cro]u 
This may be dom (*itlu*r by isolation (at least 400 van Is lietween the two 
crops), or hy an earli(‘i‘ or laUa* planting, with at least three or four weeks 
intervening. 

Altliough the kernel^ fioni such ears selected la<t season at Grafton are 
shallow as compa n*d with the type of Improved Yellow Dent grown for 
grain, they wt*n*, in most eases, broader and thicker. Tiie vigour of the 
young plant is intimately associated with the size of th(‘ kernel planted, 
those plants being usually mort* vigorous in their young growth which have 
sprung from the laigest grain. This is only to Ix^ expected, as the young 
plant depends largely on tiie store of nutriment in the seed for the ffrst 
w'cek or so. (iut though the knid so gained will tend to he kept up, the 
inherent vigour of tiie individual, \vhich is probably expri'ssed as the foraging 
power of the nnits characteristic of the strain, must also lie a large* factor in 
the future developm(*nt of the plant. 

Suckering or Stooliug, 

Althougli it is geiuH-ally conceded that the season is a large factor in 
determining the amount of .suckering in a crop, there seems to be little 
doubt that heredity alsii plays some part. In ear-to-row tests carried out at 
Grafton last season in which the grains wen* dropped .singly hy hand, the 
jx*rcentag© of suckering in the diflTerent rows varied from 17 to 66. and 
the highest yielding rows were thosi* w’}ii<*h had a small percentage of 
suckers. In addition to this, the Wst ears were almost invariably found 
stalks which boii© no simkers. The percentages given here are i*ather higher 
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than what would occur in an ordinary held crop, for, in the latter case, the 
maize planter does not drop the grains singly hut two or more sometimes in one 
place. When suckering occui's in these hills it is more liktdy to be here- 
ditary, and the ears ju’oduced on such suckers an* seldom of any size. In 
selecting ears in the field, it is preferable to make a distinction between 
suckers which bear fair-sized ears and those with ears carrying only a few 
grains or those completely barren, A useful tli8tincti(»n in taking field notes 
is to call the former “stools" and the laftei* suckers." Then, using this 
differentiation, a normal ear obtained from a stalk Vamring one or two 

stools " wmuld be In'tter to select than a similar or equal ear from a stalk 
which had one or two suckers,” other conditions, of course, being equal. 
The former [>lant in this ease has produced as good an ear as the lattf'r in 
spite of greater competition, and can be considered to havr* greater inherent 
vigour. In drill-plante^d maize where two (»r more grains are sometimes 
sown i>er hill, distinct plants cannot be distinguishtjd i cadily from “st<K>ls," 
unless the whole hill is rooted up. To avoir! this trouble, the same designa- 
tion may be applh*d, and for the pui'poses of selection, separate plants in the 
same hill may be called “ stools.” A study of the hererlity of " stooling ” or 
“suckering ” propensity is, of course, l)est dom^ by dealing solely with single 
grains planted by hand. 

That the season also has a large influ(‘iic<‘ on suckering was noticed last 
season at Grafton, Dectunber-sow n maize suckering much m<u*e fnndy than 
maize of the same variety planted in Octolxu-, which juissed through a much 
drier period during its early growth. 

Besides the inffuenee of hereriity and th<* season on suckering tbt* fertility 
of the soil and the space occupied by individual plants are also contributing 
factors, and if suckers are cf any economic value at all, it is in helping to 
thicken the stand where the planting has been too thin or uheiv the germin- 
ation has not been good. 

Another disadvantage of suckering mUiced last season was the large per- 
centage of plants bearing suckers lodged by a wiml and rain storm in June. 
This is probably due to the greater resistance offered by such plants to the 
force of the wind, and (‘onsequently the gteater force exerted on the roots. 

It has been said that there is a correlation Ijetw^een the number of ears 
produced on a stalk and the amount of suckering — plants which bear two or 
more ears per stalk having a tendency to produce suckei\s— but this was iu»t 
noticed to be the case last season at Grafton. 

Number of Ears per Stalk. 

This is also greatly influenced by the space around the individual plant. 
Under normal conditions, however, it is inauenced by the fertility of the soil 
and the length of the growing season, but is also largely subject to heredity. 
Field selection is of considerable value in modifying this characteristic to 
special requirements, and even using it as a means of increasing the yield. 

If the soil is suBiciently fertile, two medium-sized ears may often bo grown 
on a stalk under normal conditions, which, however, taken singly wmuld not 
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be good enough to compare with a gocxl ear selected in the barn, and they 
would therefore passed over. Sinct* the two mediuin-sized ears would, in 
all pixihability, outweigh the b<^st single ear that could be produced under 
the same, and probably also, under much betttjr conditions, and since a fair 
percentage of two-eaied stalks could be relied upon in the progeny, it seems 
as if there is room for this method of increasing the yield on rich soils with 
a late variety in a long growing season. Hut where either the season is 
short, or the variety early, or the soil not very fertih^, it would probably be 
l>etter to select for a single ear per stalk. 

The objection k# a stalk Ixwing two medium-sized ears in place of one 
good one is tliat the cost of harvesting and husking is incn‘ase<l, but where 
a combined busker and sheller is used, there is practically only the extra 
cost of pulling to he rc'ckoned wdth, and it is doubtful whether this should he 
serious enough to discourage the pr<xluction of two ears per stalk under 
conditions Ixifore mentioned, if increased yields can be obtained in this vray. 

For a vaji<‘ty of inaiz<5 to be used exclusively for silage or for green fodder, 
twt> or more (‘ar s jxu* stalk are usually to 1)0 ju'eferred, as the ears are smaller 
and pass more readily through the rollers of the cutting machine, and if, as 
mentioned b<*fore, th(*re is a tendency for the stalks with two or more ears to 
produce su(‘kers, the yield of green kxlder will most likely Ix^ increased. But 
in a short mison, where an early variety has perforce to he grown, the ears are 
not likely to U* of sufficiently large size to cause trouble on passing through 
the rollers of tin* hilag<* cutter. 

Height ot Ear on the Stalk. 

There is no doubt al)Out the value of field selection compared with selec- 
tion in the barn in regard to this point also. Although there is a certain 
amount of correlation between height of stalk and height of ear, there is 
also sufficient exception or variation in this respect for one to make use of 
in sek‘ction. In tall-growing late varieties on the coast, w'here the stalks 
are sometimeK iL* feet or ovei-, the ear should not be allowed to get too high 
the stalk, for this rentiers Iibi vesting more difficult and induces lodging, 
both of which result in an increase in the cost of harvesting while the 
latter also diminishes the yield. On the North Coast much of the loss 
results in the latter case from the rnviiges of bandicoots, wdio make short 
work of any maize ears on the ground. 

There is also a slight correlation lx‘tween the height of the ear on the 
stMik and the time of maturity, high-bonie ears generally taking longer k> 
mature than low-borne ears. 

In those districts where stalks are short, there is a danger of the ears 
becoming too low on the etalks, and if the crop is kj be harvested with a 
maize binder, a large number of ears an? liable to be kj)Ocke<l off by the 
machine. 

The Husk. 

A husk affording poor protection k> the tip of the ear allows moisture to 
enter and causes germination or mould of the butt grains or weather dis- 
coloration of the tip grains. The germination or mould of the butt grains 
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is, of fiourse, more likely to hap|>en if the ear ih erect and if wet weather 
supervenes when the maize is ripe. In a drier season, when the damage to the 
grain is not so apparent, such faulty ears may be readily avoided by selwting 
only those in which the busk covers the to}> of the ear and also fits 
tightly round the ear. Even where only a few of the outer bracfts of the 
husk become loose, watei' is likely to lodge at their base and cause the butt 
grains to germinate or be(‘ome mouldy. 

Husks which give potu- protection to the tij> grains also allow the ingress 
of weevil and grain moth, both of which start their operations in the field. 

On the other hand, large coarse husks which protrude several iiujhes 
beyond th(‘ tip of the ear, are very seldom ac(*onipanied by a good ear. In 
such eases the ear is usually high on the stalk, the shank thick, the iiusk 
more difficult to remove, and th(» cost of liarvesting materially inereased. In 
vfTy many cases where the husks are so long, the butts and tips of the ear 
are badly filled, being sf)metimes devoid of grain h^r some distiince on the 
ear. As these ears are usually late as coinpan‘d with the general crop, and 
ns the butt silks emerge from the husk first, it must he that these silks are 
really not king enougli to find their w^ay out of the husk to catch pollen 
grains in order to fertilise their ovmles. The absence of tip grains 
may be <lue to tlu‘ same caust* as the ti}> silks ai<‘ only short, but is <lue 
also, in some cases, to the lat^eness of the (^ar and the consequent lat^k of 
available pollen, as the tip silks are the last to appear. Where the butts of 
the ears ar(» filled wdth grain in spite of the long coarse husks, thi*r(» is 
usually a wide space between the i\»w’s of grain at the butt, with the husk 
})uckered into longitudinal folds which fit tightly into these spaces betw'een 
each double row. 

The best ears are usually accompanitsl by a husk which offers just 
sufficient protection t<i the tip, fits tightly over the ear, and is composwl of 
thin, somewhat silky, bracts which render husking easy, and are generally 
associated with a shank of small diamcf(*r, and with an ear having a w^elh 
rounded and w^ell-filled butt. 

The Shank. 

The length of the shank varies fr(»m 2 to about 10 inches, and occasimially 
much larger ones are found. It is usually stated that short shanked e^rs 
should he selected, but equally fine ears with long shanks have been noticed 
in lK>th Learning and Improved yell<»w Dent varieties at (Irafton. In 
the original Learning from America, the long-shanked ears were almost a 
characteristic of the variety. They had been selected for this point for a 
large number of years, so that they would turn down at maturity and 
pievcnt rain enUuing the tip. These long-shanked ears are not so gtuieral in 
this variety as" now grown at Grafton, and th(‘ maiz(» ear-worm, which 
burrows into th(' base of the shank and causes the ear to hang down 
vertically alongside the stalk, w^as so prevalent last season that short-shanked 
and long-shanked ears alike were turned down in this way. It seems only 
reasonable to expect, however, that the longer-shank^Kl ears would have 
a greater tendency to turn down at maturity, and it might I>e advisable to 
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iselect such ears, at any rate on the North Coast when‘ rain is almost certain 
at the end of the giH)whig period. On farms where a combine<l busker and 
siieller is used, this is even mon^ essential, as the crt>p is allowed to stand 
longer in the field. 

At the same time short-siianked ears were observed in l)oth varieties 
grown at Grafton which turned flown at matui'itjr Avithout the aid of the 
ear-Avorm, and these have usually Ijeen good heavy ears with shanks of 
small diameter. However, it is possible to err on the side of getting 
the shanks too lliin, as the ears are then liablt! to be (iasily knockisl oft* or 
bloA^ni off by a strong wind. 

It also seems as if vc^iy short*shauke<l ears should ri<»t be too much striven 
afUT, fur besides being very erect, such ears have been noticed to push out 
their silks from the top of the husk right in the axils of the If'aves (i.r., at 
the junction of the base of the leaf and the sheath). Tt is here that a 
quantity of pollen has collected from the tassel of th<' same stalk, being 
Avashe?! down into thi.s position by rain. Tn such cases a certain amount of 
self-pollination is cause<l, and this, us is Avell known, is deleterious to the 
vigour of the progeny, lii medium or long-shanked er.rs the toji of the. 
husk is well alsive the leaf axil, and out of tlu* way of this pollen Ix'fore the 
silk.s appei«r, so that the latter stand a greater chance of pollination from 
othi^r tassels, and consequently the vigour is maintiiined. 

At the same time it must l)e borne in mind that some .strains stand sedf- 
fertilisation, or inbreeding, much b<‘tter than others, just as theie is a vast 
ditferenee in the vigour of thi* progeny of different combinations of distinct 
strains or varieties. 

Ill addition to the length of shank its thickness or diameter should l>e 
ohservtxl. A thick shank, in most cases, gives a tlatU'necl butt and a large 
<mre in the <*ar, while a thin shank is usually m^conqiauu^ hy a well-rounded 
Imtt and a small core. It must also Ih‘ rtMnemhpi'ed that a thick shank is 
inoi*e difficult to break across, and, therefore, increases the (’ost of harAesting 
and husking. 

Erectness of Ear. 

This i.s intiiiuiiely related to length and thickness vif shank, as already 
inentioniHl. 

Thickness of Stalk. 

This is, to some (wtent, an indication of the vigour when gn»wing under 
normal (conditions, but may Ik* modified largely by the closeness of planting. 
Improved Yellow I)(*nt when grown under normal coiulition.s for grain has a 
rather thick .stalk, hut hy planting more thickly for greiui fodder the stalks 
IxH'iome A'ery much thinner and much more suitable for feeding put poses. 

There are, hoAvever, individual diffeivnct's in the thickness of the stalk 
under normal conditions of growth. Tlie bt^t ears are usually borne on a 
stalk Avhich is tldt^k at the base, and Avhioli gradually tapers to the tassel, 
but which should be almost eylindrical as far as the ear. Stalks which ta|>er 
too appreciably up to the ear are to Iv aAoidisil, as, if they do bear a good ear, 
the stalk is tc*<» thin below the ear and is to<# easily broken by a strong wind. 
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Home stalks are naturall37 thin, tall, and almost cylindrical under normal 
conditions. These will probably he £oun<l most suitable for selection for 
^^reen fixlder, as they are seldom found to produce an ear of any value for 
^^rain if tht*y start with a very thin base. 

Weakness of Stalk and Lodging. 

This is another point which has perforce to be wholly neglected in Imrn 
selection. There is more value in selection to improve maize in this regard 
than is usually admitted. It is commonly thouglit tliat given a sodden 
ground and a high wind it is only a matter of luck that a stalk stands up 
while others go down. 

In the first place, the weakness of stalk'< is strongly heretlitary, and if nc> 
attention is j»aid in selection to avoid such stalks, considerable loss is likely 
to be caused by plants breaking or lodging, particularly during the gales of 
late autumn and early winter. Distinct evirlenee was afforded of this 
in the ear-to-row tests at Grafton last season, after some violent weather,, 
acxiompanied by rain, in June. 

Tw’o rows <juite close to one anotlnx-, whose exposuit* or shtdter, as the 
ease may be, could not be con.sidered to ht^ any different, as they were 
flanked by other rows on both sides, showed a great contrast between the 
inherent qualifies of the two ears in this respect. In one row% of which 
alxmt 20 per cent, of the stalks w^ere broken or lodgisl even hefor*e the 
stoi’in i*eferred to, a count nradc* of the number of such stalks aft^er th(* storm 
revealed about 90 per cent. The other row lost no stalks in this way Ixd’ore,. 
and only about 5 [)er cent, during, the storm. 

These r*ow.s were then further investigated for tluMipp fireiit reason, if 
any, for the difference between the two rows and l)etweeji the stalks which 
w^ei*e broken or lodged and those whi<‘h were still stajiding. At the same 
time the following conclusions were corrohorat«xl from inspecticjn of a field 
crop which suffered from the same cau.se 

(1) Most of the plants in the w'eak-stalaed row were laid right down 
lodged) before the storm, but were broken just above one of the nodes 
below the ear. Examination of these stalks did not reveal a high av(^rage 
position of the ear from the ground, but in nearly every case the stalks 
tapered moi-e sensibly from the base to the ear than those which were still 
standing This showed that it did not require wind with the force of a gale to 
break such weak stalks. It must be concluded that these plants possessed 
just inherent weakness of stalk, and that this can l>e controlled by field 
s(*lcctiou but not by barn selection, 

(2^ After the storm an examination showed that many more were broken 
and also many lodged without breaking. In the fomier case the greater 
tapenng of stalk was again apparent in the bioken plants. In the latter 
case the roots were looked to as the probable source of the trouble, and it 
was found that the roots of lodged plants as comparoti with those of unlodged 
plants were m greater quantity, nearer the suHaee, and that they were quitch 
soft and papery, while the latter were firm and fibrous. 
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(3) Many of the lodged plants had one or two ears very high on the stalk, 
thereby giving a greater leverage to the force exerted on tin* roots. 

(4) A number of the lodged plants were in hills where two or moiv stalks 
were growing either as a result of two or more grains being sown together, 
or as a result of abundant 8U(‘kering. More resistance to the force of the 
wind is oflFered in both these cases, and consequently the roots are subjected 
togwjater strain. 

(5) Many of the plants still standing possessed adventitious or aeriai 
roots at the lower nodes, which on reaching the ground send out long tap- 
like roots which run out radially from the stalk. Such roots appeared be 
of great value in resisting lodging. 

Foliage* 

It is seldom that a gcMxl car will he found on a plant with scanty foliage, 
but, at the same time, the most leafy stalks bear some of the poorest ears, 
esp«‘cially if the gi*ov\ ing season lias not been })articularly gocnl (luring the latter 
jiart. V<'ry abundant foliage is never asso<nated with drought resi.stance and 
early matui ity. At draft on last season some of the best ears w(*i*e found on 
stalks with wide, though not alvrays very abundant foliage. In selection 
for green fodder, abundant foliage is one of the most desirable eharactt*i‘s. 

Adaptability to Soil and Climate. 

It is well known that maize of all crops must bt‘ adapted to the soil and 
climate lx‘fore good yields can be expected The bt*st crops will never 
obtained from early \'Hriet ies on the North C*oast,or late varieties on the Table- 
hvnds. Further, the performance of a variet}’ can ne\er l>e judged by its 
first showing in a new place. And much as the variation is betw^een 
acclimatised and non i«;climatised varieties, thei'e is just as much variation in 
adaptability Wtw’wu in<Hvidual plants of the same variety where proper 
methods of .sele<.*tion havt» not been earrit*d out. Not to employ any method 
•of selection in maize would l>e similar to crossing two varieties of w’heat and 
expecjting to get the best results from such a cross by continuing to plant 
the progeny year after year without an}* field selection. Meudelian pairs of 
characters in are segregating and recombining, even moix^ so than in a 

cixjssbred wheat, owing to the cross-fertilisable nature of tht^ maize plant ; 
and one has infinitely more chance of getting the be.st jiossible combination 
of characters and of keeping this combination if proper selection is practised. 

While the crop is adapting itself to different conditions of soil and climate 
there is proliably more shuffling of Mendelian characters in the way of 
mutations than at any other time, and this is the l>est time for selection to 
begin. And it may be said that few of our varieties ha\ e passed completely 
through this stiige of adaptability, for if this were the case there would not 
be such variation between ears of the same variety, and their inherent char- 
acters as seen in ear-to-row tests as there exists at present. This variation 
tnay be accounted for partly by the comparative “ newmess of the varieties, 
partly by a certain amount of intercr wing which has taken place between 
varieties grown in proximity, and partly by the lack of systematic selection. 
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But it JN not yt^t too late. Our varieties have* been improved to a certain 
degree by natural selection or adaptation and by barn selection, but thei*e is 
still room for considerable improvement by selection in tlie field. 

At present maize-growing on the coast is practically confined to the rich 
alluvial and volcanic soils, but the varieties grown here come down with a 
considerable bump in yield and vigour wh<*u grown on 2 J^>oier 8<iils. In 
selection then, regard must paid to tin* fertility of the soil to be cropfietl, 
and all the selections of seed should be made, if possible, from land of 
similar fertility. If the former •‘•oil is much ]>oorer than the latter, one can 
only select largely on chance, hut one pcant at any rate can he o]>.s(U’vtHl, 
that is the elimination of large ears, such as are usually grown on I'ich soil 
with abundant moistun*, and which )un<* a long |:)eriod of maturity. 
(Generally speaking, the poorer the soil the earlier shoidd be the variety and 
tne smaller the ears used. r>arg<‘ fleshy ears plant(Ml on 2 )oor soil will tend 
to produce the sann* large growth of stalk as tht‘ parent, and tin* ears and 
grain of the proginy sufler greatly in consequence, only a very j^oor ear Iwuiig 
produced. Much can be done to make the coiubtions nuae (npial by 
manuring, but the limiting factor is usually the supply of moistun*. Hut 
hen* again, the application of ‘‘dry farming juetliods” will make all the 
ditteroTu*e betw(*f n success and failure, just as it do(*!» with wheat in the far 
AV(‘stern portion of tlu* w beat belt. 

If, on the oilier hand, the soil to In* eropjK'd is much mon^ fertile than 
that from wdiich tin* s(*lected ears have h«M*n taken, Ihesi* will Khov\ their 
lack of a<hiptability by tending to roiain ifie smaller stalks and ears which 
characterised the growth on the poorer soil 

Again, the climate* from which the selei ted seed <-cmes should l>e similar 
to thcat in which it is jiroposed to grow it, otherwisi* one is allowing his yi(‘ld 
to sutler foj* on<* or two years until the plants havt* lH*come adapt(*(l to t he 
new' eoiulitioiis. • 

Hy seleetion of ime’s own seed maize from tin* held, lack of adaptability 
t(* soil and clirnab* is very easily eliminated when the right variety has been 
cboseii, and as in(*ntioned befort*, the yield is very intimntelv bound up with 
this adaj^tability. 

Maturity. 

By Held s(dection one may also shorten ui* lengtlien the growing pericnl or 
bring the two extremes closer together, making a more uniformly ripening* 
Cl op if desired. 3t is better to alter tin* growing period as desired rather 
than to jiut back or forward the time of ]ilanting, for this may not alw’avs 
be p(>ssi]d(* or advisable. The longer the grow ing period can be made, the 
greater will be the likelihood of increased yield. On tlie other hand, the 
peviodi of maturity of a variety may recpiin* to hv brought forward so as to 
enable the grain to ripen before the first autumn frosts. 

Uniformity. 

Tins can Ih< bent cletcrmiiiwl in the field where all the characteristics can 
he readily neen. Th<>re is no danger of our varieties hecoiuing t.Hj uniform 
to impair the vigour for some considerable time yet, ami they should 
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certniiily be uioi*e unifonu than they are at ])resent. The existing varieties 
are not sufficiently clearly defined, and they have too greatly varying a 
reputation. If they were made more uniform and tested iadilfert*nt lot^alities 
and cm ditferent soils, more satisfactory ad vice could given concerning the 
best varieties f<»r particular soils and climates. If tnorc‘ uniformity could be 
attained in field characteristics alone, the varieties would be more clearly 
defined as to their agronomic value, and each variety will he better appre- 
ciab^^d by thc^ grower, who will know more definitely what to expect and 
what not to expe<*t of it. 

Fungus Diseases. 

It is not likely tiuit any cob affected with a serious fungus disease would 
l>e selected, and such a sele(?tion .should be studiously guardc*d against. 

It may happen, howcjver, that for some reason it is desired to select maize 
from a cub that shows some kind of damage on a small portion only. We 
had, for example, at Giufton, some maize cobs that were damaged by the 
maize-cob worm boring through the husk when the grain was in the milk 
stage. Some of these dairiageri grains, on one side only, hecana* infected 
with jnoulds, not j»arasitic fungi, but such mmdfls as may make their apja^ar- 
aiicc on any decaying material. Sound undamaged grains were selected 
from these eobs because they were particularly wanted, and be<*aiis(‘ it was 
known that no harmful jwirasite was present, hut, as before observed, only 
perfectly healthy ctd)s slxmltl, whene\er possible, lx* stdecled. 

Insect Pests. 

On the North Ooasi the grain wee\il and the Angoumois gram moth are 
the most serious pests, and the value of .selection lies largely in the <lirection 
of endcavonriiig to prevent thmii from starting thoii operalions in the 
riptMiing maize in the field. Both these pest.s are most troubh^surrx* in early 
tuaize, but there is no doubt that a large pereentage t*f the (lainag<‘ which 
they cause in the field l>efure any treatment can be apjdied, may be aviaded 
by l(K»king to the husk proteclion. It is only reasonable to expect that 
ears which are insufficiently protected by the husk are a kind of invitation 
to the moths ami weevils, of which they do not fail to take adxantage. 

An examination of ears free fixmi these pests in tlu* fitdd in most, cases 
reveale<l not only sufficient protection as far as l(‘ngth of husk was con- 
cerneil, but also th(' fact that the husk closed down tightly over the tip of 
the ear. That the }>erceiitage of infection in the field may be <Hmuiishe<l by 
selection seems also to Iw brought out by an observation of the ear-to-row 
tests. Her<‘ vSome rows were badly aflTected by wet‘viJ while others were 
comparatively fr(‘e, and investigation showed that in most cases tht' husk 
was to blame. 

There stHnns no reason wViy, if atttmtion is given to this matter in selection, 
and also in the gubseijuent treatment of the ears and grain in storage, 
North Coast growers .should not be able to cope more ably with thtxse two pests, 
and remove something of the stigma with which North Ciaist maize is 
branded on the market. 
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The presence of the maize ear- worm can only be considei’ed to bc! accidental 
so far as the individual ear is concerned ^ as it bores through the husk or 
oats its way down through the silks, irrespective of the nature of the husk, 
,Such ears, although sometimes part of the grain is destroyed, should never 
be rejecte<i for this reason alone, as even if they do not make good show 
»t‘ars, they are, when the injured grain is remove<l, quite good for seed 
purposes if up to the standard in other directions. 

How and when to select in the Field. 

The selection may l>e done during the onlinary process of harvesting, a 
small box attached to the dra}' or waggon beirjg used, in which the selected 
»ears are placed, kept separate from tlu^ bulk in the barn, and after^^a^ds 
.husked, and a selection made from them as in ordinary barn selection. 

To avoid getting a large number of ears, several of whicli would lx* 
rejected at once on husking, tlie farmer may strip the husk down one side 
•of the ear in the field, so as to get a general idea of its form and grain. 

If, however, one wishes to alter the period <»f maturity of his crop by 
selection, it is necessary to go through the field either when the first €^ars or 
the last ears are ripening, accoi*diiig as it is intended t<» make th<‘ growiiii* 
period shorter or longer. 

Ears may he selected when they have reached th(» glazing stage, and the 
‘earliness or lateness of the individual plant may l)e fairly well judgt^d by 
the amount of green still left in the leaves and sheatlis. Tf one is uncertain 
about removing the ears from the stalks lK‘fore it is thought advisable, the 
plants may be marked with bright cloth, or the whole stalk may lie cut off at 
the base. These selected plants may be .s«‘t up in a shock or stock in the 
field, and the ears allowed to mature more thoroughly. 

Ear-to-row Tests. 

If the farmer is enthusiastic in this work of improving his own seed, he 
may take a few notes on the selected ears, put them in an ear-U>-n>w test 
planting the giaiii from each ear in a separate row), and determine the in- 
herent yielding capacity and other hereditaiy cbaractei's of the individual eai^s. 

The ear-to-row test is, par excellence, the liest method of make improvtv 
inent, and is being put into operation at all (Government farms whei'e make 
is grown for the supply of pure seed of higJi yielding capacity. 

The ear-to-row test for yielding power alone will be of great value to the 
make-grower who wishes to grow bis own seed, for it is only by so doing 
that the best results can be obtained. Tlie value of the ear-to-row test fui* 
the farmer will be explained in a later article. 

Conclusion. 

Th«3 object of this article is to endeavour to show some reasons why field 
selection should be more largely practised than is being done at present, and 
why It should be substituted for or carried out in addition to selection in the 
tom, which, by itself, may make very little progress in the improvement of 
the mawe crop, and which in progressive maize-growing countries has already 
receded, or is fast receding, into the background. 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South Wales. 

[Continued from p. 38N.] 


WALTER W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., Ojvernment Entomologist. 

41. The MaUee Fowl or Lowau (Lipoa oc^llata). 

This curious bird differs in form and coloration from all the other members 
of the mound-nesting birds known as Megapodes, and is the most southern 
form of the group, ranging through the north-western districts of Victoria,. 
(Central South Australia, and across Western Australia almost to the coast. 
The popular name of Mallee Hen or MaHee Fowl well defines it, as it inhabits- 
all the class of low scrub known as the Mallee, a country of small, dwarfed 
cuealypts and other shrubs. Under the protection of this it constructs its 
remarkable mound n(?f}t that attracted the attention of all th(* early travellers 
and naturalists, (loukl gave a long and interesting account of the birds 
and their mounds in his “ Birds of Australia/' and was so interesteti in their 
curious habits that he first published his iMwords in the Tasmanian Journal, 
Wood, in his ‘‘ Homes without Hands/’ gives a somewhat imaginary pierture of 
a party of blackfellows digging out the eggs. Several writers have remarked 
upon the survival of these birds in our fauna, when their nests were so easily 
found by the natives, and it has been suggested that the different tribes had 
some form of protection among themselves to keep the birds from extinction. 
Up to the time c»f the agricultural .settlement of the mallei^ lands of Victoria* 
tlu^se birds were fairly common ; and though natives are plentiful, and food 
supplies not too abundant, the Mallee Hens hold their own in Western 
Australia, (yiles, in his ** Australia Twice Traversed/’ says, speaking of the 
Mount Margaret district, that the eggs of the l.»owan w^ere a great adjunct to 
their camp fare, and records collecting seventy of these eggs in two days* 
in spite of the fact that wild natives were numerous, and were also digging 
out the eggs. 

The Mallee Hen is about the size of a domestic barnyard fowl, of a uniform 
brownish-yellow colour, with the feathers mottled in the centre with light 
brown, so that the general colour harmonises with the dull red and browns 
of the soil of the mallee scrub. Standing erevt she is a handsome bird, with 
w*ell-<levelopefl wing.s, broad tail, and stout legs. The latter are furnished with 
large feet, admirably adapted for scratching out food and scraping up earthy 
leaves, and mould, in the formation of her large, rounded, dome-shaped nest. 

The mound nest is constructed in the shelter of the scrub, and when the 
whole of the surrounding surface has been swept up, the nest measures about 
4 feet in height and 12 feet in diameter at the base. The male and female 
share in the work of scraping up the damp leaf-mould and sand, and upon 
the completion of their task open out the centre, when the female deposits 
the eggs in three circlcis of four or five eggs <*ach, or a total of fifteen ^sgs, so 
that there are three layers, one above the other, in this wonderful forcing bed. 

The female, during the season, lays one egg, in the early morning, every 
third day, and covers it with sand and leaf-mould. These eggs are vciry 



large in proportion to the ske of the hiHs, and have very Ibin ehelh, of a 
pink biscuit-brown tint. As thera is such a long inteaewal between the date 
of the first and last egg-laying of the clutch, the yoting chicKS oojne out at 
irregular periods ; but the Mallee Hen understands her work, and before the 
young birds are erpected, opens out the nest, to allow for the escape of the 
newly-hatched chidks. The baby Mallee Hens are feathered on emergence, 
can run and fly, and are able to hunt for their own food; but the parent 
birds feed close round in the scrub, and on watch, gather together the nest- 
lings as they leave the mound into a family party. 

The Mallee Hens are insectivorous, and find their food on the ground, so 
that they must do a great deal in keeping down all kinds of ground insects 
inhabiting this open forest country. 

42. The Brush Turkey or Wattled Talegallus 

{Taleycdlm {Catheturm) IfUhaiai). 

While the former species of megapode bears a striking resemblance to a 
domestic fowd, this one is not unlike a small turkey, with its bare head, 
yellow and blue wattles, stiff wing and tail feathers, and stout legs. When, 
however, the first specimens were sent to Europe, it was described by 
Latham as the “New Holland V ultui'e,” under the impression tliat it was allied 
to the Turkey Buzzard or Carrion Vulture of -.imerica and the West Indies. 

While the Mallee Hen ranges through the thick scrubs of the interior, this 
bird occupies the more semi-tropical forests along the eastern coastal moun- 
tains, and in the early days of settlement was an inhabitant of the lUawarra 
brushes ; and though still found in our northern scrubs, is more common in 
Queensland, right up into Cape York and round to the north coast. 

In this case the male scrub turkey does all the building of the mound nest, 
which is chiefly composed of earth mould and dead leaves scraped up into a 
conical moun<l about 2i to 4 feet in height, and 12 feet in iliameter at the base. 

When the male bird has finished the building up of the fresh mound, often 
constructed on the site of last year's nest, the female comes round to lay, 
scratching a hole in the summit of the mound about a foot in depth, into 
which she crawls to lay her egg. As soon as the egg is laid, and often before, 
the male bird appears, and drives the female away, afterwards fixing the egg 
in an upright position, filling up the hole, trampling down the leaves, and 
mould, and smoothing down the surface in a most business-like manner. 
From twelve to fifteen large, white, fragile, granulated eggs are placed in an 
irregular pattern at a dei>th of about a foot, in the top of the mound, and 
when the chick bursts its shell it soon scratches its way up to the surface 
(without any outside assistance from the parent birds), an active little 
creature, quite able to look after itsdf. 

Sometimes the one mound may be used by two or three pairs of scrub 
turkeys, when it may contain as many as thirty-five eggs in all stages of 
incubation. 

Like the Mallee Hen, these birds, from their scratching habits, find many 
ground insects, snails and slugs, and a bird of the size of a small turkoy cm 
account for a great number of insects every day. 
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The Value of Herd-testing, 

Kecognition Br the Tweed Eivek Agkicultx kal 

Society. 

[Coniinned fr.'>a\ page 019.1 

III. 


L T. Ma<'INNKS, Dairj Itisttuclor. 

The Third Prize Herd. 

li .f. (K Hmiih, tiio owner of tluH lieril, has alreiwly \v<m n^’o^nitioii in 
anotbet diiection fn the Eg^-laying Coinjietiiion, carrie^J out at the 
OrafUni Kxpeiiinent Farm the year liet'ore last, the winning pen of White 
Leghorns v^as bretl ami owned hv him. M<Knt men are content with obtaining 
distineUon m one walk of life. To few breislers, if any, has it lieen gi^en to 
exetd 111 tvio lines so far ajiart fixniT ea(*h other us dairy cows and poultry. 

The lessons learmsi in bret*ding up a pi-olitic rt<K‘k of fowls were thought 
by him to l»e applieable to the building up of a high-yieldmg herd of eowg. 

Tri bree<ling {amltr} Mr. Smith went in for “ trap nests. Each hen’s 
productiveness was noU'd carefully — he bikini only from tl\o largest egg- 
pi odui^u's- -the rest w<*ie culled out. 

Long before u Herd-testing Association was formed up in his distri<*t he 
had bought himself a Balicock machine and commenced to test the whole of 
his heixl, systeniaticHily putting into practiw the same principles he had 
found so siu'oessful on his poultry mn. As swm as he heaid theis^ was a 
<mance of glutting a Herd-testing AssiK’iation organised in his neigtilxmrhood 
lie iH'cauw* one of its most active promoters and supp<irtcis. He told the 
wHter that, aitliough he had obtained gtsKl results from bis own private 
testing, he was w'ell aware he could not do the work sschmpl) and efleetively 
»s an as-soeiation ; he also mnarkisl that when it came to disposing of bis 
stock Ids own b^sts were of little \alue as compared wdtb the official ones 
obtf^ned under thu^ a)st<'m organitied on the North Coast. 

When he sold his wdiole heril as a g<dng eomsuTi last Marcli, at what was 
then H nxsird price, he stated that this was Ixvause lie was able to produce 
tlie official records for each cow, showing what each had individually yielded 
iirmilk and butb^r during the pre^oeding twelve montlis. Hucb ivconls speak 
for tLeinselves. 

At the very time this herd change<l hands anothei, w liosi* owner was a noted 
sueet*«isful show-ring exhibitor reading on the Tweed, was sold by auction. The 
average price received for the herd that could show the test lecords. for twelve 
mcgitbs of each individual milker was per head more than that obtained 
ter the herd that contained the Hhoxv-ring prize winners and their progeny. 

Oneai^fie it was a case of Perfonnance gaining the \ietory over Appear- 
and luidl^ue Ribbons. 
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Mr. Smitli has left the North Coast to reside near Sydney. He still 
intends to continue the testing method, thou^di now he is concentrating on 
poultry farming for egg production, and instead of the Babcoc?k machine 
will rely on the trap-nest. On account of his departure the farming methods 
<?mployed by him cannot b(^ described in detail — neither is the exact acreage 
of the farm he leased, the rent paid, the total number of stock carried, or the 
oost in labour known. 

From general observations of the place, however, T would nt)t class it in 
with the properties of Messrs. Young and Dudgeon. It is mostly hilly 
'Country and very steep — there is only a minor portion that could be ploughtxi 
4 ind, that great desideratum in a dry season, a fine stream of clear fmsh 
water, is lacking. Taking it all round, Mj*. Smith’s natural advantages were 
much l)elow those of the first and s<^ond })rize winners. For his herxl to 
<jome out so well shows how his consisbmt culling out on the test results 
during the preceding five or six years stood to him. Getting rid of the low- 
producers and filling their places with heifers bred only from the l)e8t, when 
<iarried out consistently over even a few^ yc^ars, always ttdls a tale of progress. 

Mr. Smith candidly admits that it w^as the Babcorik tester plus systi^m 
that made his herd what it was, and gave him the honor of getting thir<l 
place in such a big competition. lie further stattMl that if he could only hav(‘ 
grown more fodder crops — sufficient to have f(^d his herd over the whole of such 
a trying season — his cows w'ould have come out far better. Be that as it may, 
under the existing conditions he has achieved something to lx* proud of. 

The Herd. 

The individual n^cords for this herd are available for the whole twelve 
months ending 28th February, 1914. By dissecting the returns covering 
the longer period a more accurate idea can be given of the individual and 
average merit of these cow’s than by confining thc^ compari.sons to the six 
months covered by the competition, the average returns from which have 
already been given. The records were ke{»t of fifty cow’s (the whole heni) 
during the twelve months, though never more than forty -five w^ei'e milkfsd at 
the one time, there being always some dry ones due to calve. 

The following are the individual yields of these fifty, worked out on a cash 
basis, calculating the average price of butU^r at lOd. per lb. and skim 
milk (pig feed) at Id. per gallon. 
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Non. 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 4K, 49 were all on their first calves, 
beginning to milk during the last four or five months of the pericxi. No. 50, 
the lowest yielder of all, was killed three onths after the commencement of 
testing. No. 42 slipped her calf, and w^as killed after milking seven months. 

Deducting these eleven, there is found only one out of the remainder that 
yielded below £10 — the average being for these thirty-nine £1 2 Ifis. 10d.,and 
the average lactation period nine months. De<lucting the one cow (No. 50) 
that was killed after the third test, and those heifers that came into milk for 
the first time during the last four months, the averages for the remaining 
forty-five was £12 4s. 2d., with an average lactation period of eight and a 
half months. 

Taking the herd as a whole without making any exceptions, the average- 
return over the twelve months works out at £11 10s. 9Jd., over an average 
lactation }>eriod of eight months. A further analysis shows : — 

2 fier cent, yielded from £18 to £19. 

^ M « 17 „ 18. 

„ 16 „ 17. 

„ 15 , 16 

6 „ „ 14 „ 15. 

6 „ „ 13 „ 14. 

1^2 „ „ 12 „ 13. 

Thus 48 per cent. returne<l over £12 each. 

10 ,, yielded from £11 to £12. 

1 ^ „ ‘ „ 10 „ 11 . 


This shows 76 per cent, returning over £10 per h(»ad. Of the balance^ 
amongst which are included nine on their first calf and two killed before 
completing their full lactation period : — 

6 per cent, yielded from £8 to £9. 

„ 7 „ 8. 

^ If tf t} 6 . 

>j >> ^ 

This is an ordinary gi-ade heixl, built up in the course of a few years by 
judicious and systematic testing, by rigorously applying the knowledge 
obtained by this means to cull out the non-payers, and by bieeiling only fmm 
the profit-makers to fill the vacant places. 

What Mr. Smith has done every dairy fanner should be able to accomplish 
by the same means, which are placed to his hand through the agency of the 
herd-testing associations. How many farmers on the Richmond and Tweed 
— on far better farms — can demonstrate that the whole of the cows milked 
in their yards during the year 1913 averaged £11 lOs. 94d. in spite of the 
extremely dry spring and summer an l the very wet cold winter. 

The lesson to be learned is very plain. Unless the farm is managed as 
business, the yield of every cow recorded, the low producers eliminated, and 
nly the big yielders and their progeny kept, the natural advantages of good 
ertile land, large rainfall and magnificent fresh water streams will not give 
the same results in increasing the average return per (h>w and per acre 
with rapidity and certainty. 
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Poisoning Parrois in Orchakus. 

Mk. P SoM.MKitL \ p, of Spring Valley, TeiiteHieUl, ha^^ adopted a inetluKl of 
poisonin^jf pairots in orehards, which is very similar to that of Mr, d. H. 
Grunsell, of Mulwaree Gardens, Goulburn, in dealinjy: with flyinjr ft>xe.s 
(referred to on i>a^e 5,0 1 of the June issut^ (»f tlie GnzHff^), In many parts of 
the New England district the so ealled “ Hlue-moiintain ’’ parrot has b(*en a 
pest foi“ y(*ars past. Scarecrows and mechanical devices soon lo8<‘ th^nr 
effectiveness, as the birds become accustomed to them, Shootinji; has ])r<ived 
inadequate and costly, and poisonin'' is Ila‘ only method whi(*h has ^dven 
unifoinily succ(‘ssfid results, 

Th(' na'thod has been de^s(‘ribed as follows — ' 

L's(‘ made of the fact that the bi?‘d« are CNsmtially grejk'arious in tlieir habits, and 
invariably confine their operation*^ to certain picked treen of a variety of tipph* or pear 
that suits their tasti*. As the parrots in (jneslion are hv nature honey sneker'^, and are 
therefon' tiltefl witJi a tongue adapted for extra' ting the sweetness out of fruit or flower, 
they may b(‘ lelied upon to select a sw'eet apple, and upon such a tree or iom of trees they 
will concentrate in hundreds, and, if loft nndi8tnrbe«i. will t‘at the crf»p out to a finish. 

One or more of the best of such trees —preferahK in 'hfi'erfini jiarts of the oi chard — 
are selected, vihether sound or.jiartlx eatrm. All the apples are picked. A goo<l 
number- siy, half a case - of attractive, tinn, piic> apples are then taken, and, with a 
packing needle, a string IS run through them mduidually from stem to calvx, leaving 
a couple of inches protruding at eithei end. W'lth a penknife an incision is in.ide in the 
Side of tlie fruif (more than one if the fruit be largi*). inaerting the blade almost to the 
core, andgumgita turn so as to take out a ‘‘plug 'a little less than half an inch ai-ross. 
Into the liole thus made, a .small quantity of powdeied strychnine Is phiccil, about as lumdi 
a« will stay on the point of the kiiifej»la<lc (A lexersed |>eu-nib Mill In' found to meet 
theca.se) The “plug” is reinserted, and the apples are alloMed to stand at least 
twelve hours, by whicli time the peculiarly sol\«‘iit juict> ol the apple ha.'^ dissolvt'd the 
strychnine and distribut’d it throngbout the fruit 

To hang the bait in the ehoseii tree is the next step Foi thit. puipose, nothing is 
found to answer better tJiaii a bongli from a busli free, sue)) as a stringy liark, m Incli is 
t)u*n mounted <m a jiole so as to be well a ) mac the foliage of the apple tree 1'his is 
preferaldo to hanging the fruit on the tree itself, inasinucli as parrots invariably alight on 
the topmost part of tlie tree and work dowinv.ufb The lioughs are also portable, inid 
should t lie ])arrots shift their quarters to anotlur part of the orchard, can easily be 
removed to tiie spot. I'he best plan 18 to place a nund»er of Uiughs in diflerent )iarts of 
the orchanl. It is '^caicely necessary to say tli.it every care miisl be taken to vi’aru 
persons going into the orchard. Poultry^ should abo i>e kept at .i distam e, though 
little fruit tails from the boiigfis, on account of it> being tied on. All that is iiow^neoeS’' 
sary i^ a couple of de(‘oy binls in a cage in the trie, and the parrots caube left to their 
own devices. 

The poison is cx<‘eedingly (luick in action, and within ton minutes or so from the time 
they comm cnee to eat, the birds will liegin to <li op. Many fiy au' ay' as soon as poison 
pangs seize them, and may be found in all jwrts of the orchard, as well as the bush 
around, and in neighbouring orehards. Poisoned birds have been picked up in ru-ebards 
T) miles and more away . This fact makes it impossible to compute definitely thf‘ extent of 
the ilestniotion, but enough evidence can be gathered from knowm results to show' that 
that method is excceilingly effecti\e. As the poisoned fruit is eaten, more is put up, 
and the work may be continued almost indefinitc*ly while the birds continue to give 
trouble During the past season Mr. Sommeriad used poison on twenty <lays, and the 
mirnher of dead birds picked up was 2,371. It should also be stated that Mr. Sommer* 
lad runs pigs in Ins orchards to eat up windfall fruit, and that the pigs have a marked 
partiality for the poisoned parrots. No harm foil iws their eating them, but it is ncces- 
^ry to exclude the pigs while poisoning if a reasonalily correct record is to l^e kept. 
I he biggest total for one day was 430 dead birds. 
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The Colouring of Margarine* 

JIOW IT AFFECTS THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 

M. A. OIVVLLA(JHAN.* 

The Alargari lie- Butter conflict in Aih^tralia iiarrows. down to a ques- 

tion of ooiour. 

.Margarine makers el aim that they should be allowed to present that 5 »ub- 
stance in the most alluring manner to eoribiimer^. ami have dt^cich'd that a 
light briulit-yellovv colour is a ijec*essary faclor. I£em‘e they ask that 
law bhould permit them 1o Uhc yell(>w colouring matter in the manufacture 
of niai*garlnr‘. ]^*t examine the louIJdalion^ on which this claim is 
baseth 

T hey claim u s f oil o w.^ : — 

< Ij IdiaT margarine js a whoh^ome and nuir!tK'ii> article of diet, and 
iji txinul in \alue to butter as a food, 

f That a^ lailter m aliowetl to be coloured there should W no obje<n:ion 
to the Milcmring of margarine. 

»?‘») Tliat colouring matter i< allowt^d in imiiti.iriiit‘, ^old in Encland, 
a "imilar law should prevail in Australia, 

( 4) 'Dial it in a valuable ^ubstituto for lnitt<‘r, and. being mm'b clicapt>r, 
11 ' tt lung sliould be juii in the way of tla* ]>oorcr cla^M*'v Lining it. 

(a) riiat iicst margarine preferable to in1»'rior laitter, and bonce 
ilau'c '>bon]d Im^ no protection icr the inferior article. 

(b) That as a <‘onfercii<*e of fithcials reores(‘UUng the \ariout, States 
agreed to rtvommending that colouring matter be allowed in mar- 
garine. the ( Joverninents of Australia ought to adopt the ret'om- 
mendalion. 

The Equality of Margarine with Butter. 

Jiegarding the first claim of margarine manufacturers, no one will deny 
tliat inargarine made from the very best fat» iinimtdy, wliat is knowm as 
pf'emifv jtt.s of beef fat, and the best nut oils) is a wholesome and nutrition** 
article diet, but whereas the very best beef fat as imuitioned is treated 
while in a fresh state and is handled so that the finest quality will bi* turned 
out, still all the second-class animal fats are not treated, ami before 
margarine manufacturers can claim that margarine in general ♦•an be 
compared with butter as an article of diet, the Mime sujiervi^sion of the 
handling of animal fats and their tre-atment should exist that now (’xiots 
with regard to the production of milk and cream for butter-making. 

It will no donlijb be stated that, no matter how inferior the conditions 
are under whi(*h animal fat is collected for margarine purposes, owing to 

* rend at the Daiiy Factory Mana^fis’ (’(mtcrenoo, duly, 1914. 
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the heating which the fat gets in order to purify it any germs of putre- 
faction that may have had access to the product are destroyed. But it must 
be borne in mind that, whereas the heat destroyed the germs that go to* 
form toxic products, still if toxic products are formed before the application 
of the heat, these poisonous substances are not destroyed by the action 
heat, hence the necessity for seeing that no decomposed animal fats are^ 
allowed to be used in the manufacture of margarine, and for a careful 
supervision of the industry at every stage. 

The dairy industry has to stand the closest inspection, and competitive 
industries should be similarly treated. 

Now, as regards the claim, or statement, that margarine is equal in value 
to butter as a food. Of course, in making this statement, the margarine 
manufacturers refer only to their highest quality, and here in itself is a 
considerable deception, because, unlike butter, margarine can be turned out 
according to the will of the manufacturer, containing any percentage of 
inferior oils that he deems necessary in order to turn out an article at a 
given price; but we will examine the statement on the lines of comparison 
between best margarine and normal butter. 

There seems to be an idea that provided a food can be obtained showing 
the percentage of fat equal to the amount of butter-fat in butter, that the 
food should be as nutritious as butter. An inquiry into the subject must 
throw grave doubts as to the truth of the statement that animal-body fats or 
vegetable fats are equal in nutrition to butter-fat. In the first place, there 
is no other fat known to man -which has the same chemical composition 
as butter-fat. Butter-fat contains a higher percentage of volatile oils than 
any other animal fat or vegetable fat, and it also differs from all other fats 
in so far as it contains about 7 per cent, of bntyrin, a glyceride peculiar 
to butter-fat. 

In support of the statement that the quality of the article is affected by 
the percentage of volatile fatty acids, Violette’s analysis shows that butters 
of superior quality contain more butyrin than butters of inferior quality, 
though 5 per cent, butyrin was the lowest which his analysis showed. 

What then will we say of the quality of a substitute which contains no 
butyrin, and is also deficient in the glycerides of other volatile fatty acids? 

Looking at the question from the point of view of the ordinary observ6r> 
it would be contrary to our experience of Nature^s teaching if ordinary 
animal and vegetable fats were equally nutritious as butter-fat. Nature 
provided that children and other young mammals should obtain the neces- 
sary fat in their food from milk, and all other fats followed only as an aid 
to the food of the very young. The young of the bovine species under 
natural conditions obtain butter-fat through the milk of the mother, until 
they are about a year old. This Avould go to show that butter-fat at least 
was more nutritious to the young mammal and in a more suitable condition 
for the development of the animal than the vegetable fats obtainable from 
grass and other edible plants. 

Now if Nature made this selection, and if it is also shown that butter-fat 
stands alone in its chemical composition, surely ought to accept the 
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teaching that milk-fat, for tlie young at least, is more suitable and more 
nutritious than is any other fat. If we admit that it is more suitable for 
the immature organism, we must also admit that it is more nutritious and 
more suitable for all that are not in vigorous health. We must undoubtedly 
conclude also that it is more suitable for the huge numbers of people that 
lead sedentarj" lives in crowded cities, because not one of them leads the 
natural healthy life common to out-door and country occupations. 

This reduces the number of people who are in a position to extract the 
necessary fat nutrition from good margarine to the vigorous, robust, out-of- 
door worker, whose health is of the very best. ’ In fact, he is in such good 
condition, so to speak, that it does not matter very much, within reason, 
w-hat food he consumes. 

Lewin, of the British Government Laboratory, a man whose opinion from 
experience 1 am prone to follow, considers that butter or butter substitutes 
showing a low percentage of volatile fatty acids are necessarily inferior; 
and we have as a recent addition to the evidence on this point the interest- 
ing experiments carried out by Dr. E. V. McCollum, at the Winsconsiii 
University, in the feeding of rats on different foods, and the supplying of 
the fat of these foods from different sources. It was found during the 
w'ork of this nutrition experiment that when tbe fat was supplied from other 
sources than butter-fat, the rats grew in a normal way for three or four 
months, and then, though they kept in good condition, ceased to grow 
further. They remained Avithout showing further growth for many weeks 
and until butter-fat was substituted for lard in the food, when the rats 
resumed their growth, and the same satisfactory result was found when 
the fat extracted from the yolks of eggs was used. Here Nature’s teachings 
are very strongly borne out. The egg is the seat of nourishment for the 
young bird, and milk is the seat of nourishment for the young mammal. 

These experiments are sure to causa further investigation, and for the 
present at least the wisdom of using butter substitutes for butter in the diet 
of most human beings must be doubted. 

If Colouring is allowed in Batter, why not in margarine ? 

Hegarding claim No. 2, it is difficult to imagine on what grounds the 
advocates of margarine base their claim. The fat present in cow’s milk 
is associated with a natural colouring matter, and, except in extreme cases 
when the food of cows is abnormal, the butter obtained from the milk of 
the cow is of a light yellow colour. On the other hand, coco-nut fat, which 
is at present being “ boomed ” as presenting one of the main constituents 
of margarine in the future, is in its natural state of a pure white colour, 
and the whiter the fat the better the quality. The Minister for Health, 
the Hon. F. Flowers, M.L.C., when replying to a deputation recently, put 
lus finger on the kernel of this subject when he asked if the addition of 
colouring matter to margarine rendered it more nutritious. There are a 
number of other colours, besides the natural colouring of butter, all of 
which are open to margarine manufacturers to adopt. If margarine is a 
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food ^.xifticiently good that it can stand on its own basis, why not adopt 
a distinctive colouring therefor, such as pink? 

There cax be but one object behind the agitation to have colouring 
matter allowed in margarine, and that is so that the false article may be 
substituted for the real. 

We may also state that New South Wales butter wants no added colouring 
matter. 

If allowed in England, why not in Australia? 

We will now consider claim No. 3, because the fact that colouring matter 
is allowed in margarine sold in England is constantly being used as an 
argument in favour of colouring matter being allowed to be used in uiar- 
gerine sold in New South Wales or in Australia generally. 

Tn order to deal with this matter it will be necessary to refer somewhat 
xo the history of margarine and its sale in England. 

It is knowm that England, with its dense population, is unable to produce 
sufficient butter for its owm requirements, and, owing to the liigh prii^e 
which butter brings in England as well as the large ejuantity required for 
use there, every dairy country in the world sends at least a portion of its 
surplus butter for sale to England. The consumption of butter per head 
increased enormously wiien, through the aid of the centrifugal separator 
and the adoption of modern methods, it was possible to produce a butter 
of good quality throughout the entire year. This demand was utilised by 
unscrupulous butter dealers to supply an article wliich was not, pure; and 
higli percentages of foreign fats were mixed with some of the butters that 
were exported to England from some European countries. Holland acqumni 
the best reputation in this line, and for some years the English consumers 
were using, as pure butter, an article which contained a fairly high per- 
centage of what is now' known as margannt*. on it became legal to sell 

any mixture of niarganii(3 and butter as margarine. Thus colouring matter 
was introduced into margarine by the aid of added butter. As soon as tlie 
chemists responsible for the detection of butter adulteration got to work 
on the subject, it was sliowm that, whereas it was possible to detect large 
percentages of foreign fats in butter, it was not possible to detect, with 
full certainty, the addition of foreign fats, even to the extent of 30 per 
cent. As a consequence a special Margarine Act was passed in England, 
which limits the percentage of butter-fat allowable in margarine to 10 per 
cent. This means tliat the colouring matter present in 10 lb. of butter 
is not sufficient to colour the other 90 lb. to such an extent as to enable 
the mixture or blend to present the colour of butter. Prior to the 
passing of this Act, however, it was legal to sell margarine and butter 
mixtures of various percentages, and consequently the British public were 
allowed to use good brands of margarine for many years in the shape of 
butter and margarine mixtures; and having been allowed to use this blendrf 
co^ttured article for so long, the question of depriving it of colouring matter 
was a very difficult one, especially in view of the fact that it was not possible 
for England to import sufficient pure butter to meet all its requirements. 
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Wo all know that the position in Australia is on an entirely different 
baaia^ Not only do we produce sufficient butter to meet our own require- 
ments^ but we export a large surplus. In addition, people here have not 
been encouraged, nor even allowed, to use margarine and butter mixtures 
as a substitute for butter ; and oonsequently it is not proposed to w'ithdraw 
from them any concessions which have been allowed in tin* past. 

In England large quantities of capital were invested for the purpose of 
producing tnargarine to meet the public demand for margarine mixtures 
containing large percentages of butter-fat, which were then quite legal, 
and it would have been an undoubted hardship on the people who subscribed 
that capital to meet a w^ant in the British food supply if, after many years, 
the law was so altered that the capital invested would have been materially 
depreciated in value. Those who set out to manufacture margarine in 
New South Wales know the conditions under which its manufacture and 
sale are allowed, and if they put capital into the industry they do so with 
their eyes open, and with a full knowledge of the fact that colouring matter 
has never been allowed in margarine here, and that indications are that 
it never will be? allowed therein. Hence, vested interests should not be 
jeopardised in any way by the disallowance of colouring matter in mai- 
gariiie manufactured or sold in New South Wales. 

Though w'e are a part of the British Dominions, a law which may be 
useful and nocesbar:^ in England may not apply here; and at this stage it 
may be interesting To see what the other great section of the English- 
speaking portion of the Empire, namely, Canada, is doing regarding this 
matter. 

Canada not only disallows colouring matter, but it actually prohibits 
both the manufacture of margarine there and the importation of margarine 
into that country. Canada realises that its dairying industry is a national 
one; an industry which is necessary to the welfare and development of 
the nation; and it does not intend to take any risks by allowing that 
industry to be unduly interfered with. The manufacture of margarine 
may give a cheaper fat food to the Canadian, but the few people employed 
in the necessary factories would not help materially to develop or defend 
that country. 

Even the United States of America, with its huge population to be fed, 
puts a tax of 10 cents per lb. on all coloured margarine manufactured there, 
whereas on uncolouro<l margarine tho tax is only i of a cent per lb. In 
addition there is a duty of 2^ cents per lb. on all margarine imported into 
the United States of America, and a further charge of 15 cents per lb. as 
a revenue tax. This makes the views of Americans stand out very clearly 
regarding the colouring of margarine. 

France, another country with a dense population, prevents the manufac-^ 
ture of coloured margarine; whilst Denmark, though its inhabitants con- 
sume a large amount of margarine, restricts the colouring of margarine 
so that it may not resemble butter, and in addition controls its sale in a 
very complete way. They also prevent the export of margarine from their 
country, 

c 
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M'argarine is a necessary article of diet in England with the poorer 
classes, for the simple reason that the world does not produce enough butter 
to send a sufficiently large surjdus to England to meet the requirements of 
that country for an edible fat. 

If the same rate of wages was payable in conneotiou with the growing 
and harvesting of nuts for margarine purposes as is payable in connection 
with the x>roduction of butter, the butter prodinter would not have much 
to fear from the margarine manufacturer; but when the dairying industry, 
which is carried on by white labour, is asked to compete with the nut-oil 
industry, carried on by black labour, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the dairy ing industry must suffer hy comparison, in the question of prices. 

Margarine as a Food for the Poorer Classes. 

Eegarding daim No. 4, namely, that ns margarine is a valuable food 
iiothing should be i)ut in the way of the poorer classes using it as a sub- 
stilute for butter, so far the only bar wliich New South Wales has x>ut is 
to prevent margarine being coloured to imitate butter. We use white 
sugar and white bread in preference to brown sugar and brown bread, and 
it is difficult to see what objeetion there ean be to the u.se of a white butter 
>ubstitute. We are aiming at a Wliite Australia, and it would eertainly 
be a bad way t(j aid that movement by x'riding our money abroad to eoun* 
trios \vh(*re coloured labour may be bad for a .song, to i»urc‘hase nut-oils to 
tak(» the place of the butter produec'd by wliite labour in our own country. 
Apart from this, the rural wf)rk(*r in X(‘w Bonth Wales receives at the 
present tinui as much as about £2 }>or woek, and therefore <'annot ix>88ibly 
be compared with the worker in England who gets less than half tlmt 
amount. The working peojde in this <*ountry are paid good Avages, hut if 
tht- Aalue of our primary products is to be rcthieed by (xunpetition with 
cheapt^r products, obtainable from other (countries Avhere labour costs only a 
fraction t>f what i1 does here, then undoubttxlly wagt's must depreciate in 
Aiistialia. 

Good Margarine *\ Inferior Butter. 

On claim No. o, th<*. lH*st margarine is pref(‘rahJe to inferior butter, and 
hem e there should he no protection fur the inferior article, rests the only 
argu incut of any value which the margarine manufacturer is able to pu!i 
forth. People siK»aking nowadays talk of margarine as though it were all 
of a uniform quality, whereas the grades of margarine are mon* varying 
than the grades of butter. The verj^ best margarine, made from a mixture 
of sound animal fats and nut-oils, containing about 10 iier eent. of butter- 
fat, undoubtedly a very palatable food and a nutritious one, but there 
are j-onie very low grades of margarine which I would not eat as a butter 
suVistitute, and whicli T Avould not even use for t'ooking purposes. Again, 
margarine made solely from nut or vegetable oils is not nearly so palatable 
as the margarine which contains a mixture of the best animal fats, nut-oils, 
and hutter-fat, as referred to above; so that if the public are to he given the 
\evs best margarine the difference in pri(‘e between it and butter would 
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not be so Teijy great, as the Avages for the actual manufacture of margarine 
in New South Wales would considerably increase its price compared with 
margarine produced in England and on the Continent. The fact remains, 
however, that the margarine manufacturer or advocate has struck the weak 
point in the butter'maker s armour when lie touches on the question of 
inferiority, and it remains for the butter-maker to put his house in order 
so that there may not be the slightest justification for the statement that 
we are afraid of margarine because we are producing an inferior article. 
If it can be shown that we are asking protection for an inferior article only, 
then the time when a colouring matter would be allowed in margarine would 
not be far distant. 

The Becommendation of an Inter-state Conference. 

Though not much publication has been given to this particular claim, 
still the recommendation referred to is being used to a considerable extent 
privately for the purpose of pushing the general claims of margarine manu- 
facturers. 

It will he sufiicient for my purpose here to state that the conference 
referred to did not contain a single individual directly representing the 
primary producers, and also that no evidence whatever was taken on the 
subject. The conference was called for the purpose of fixing standards, and 
no doubt the analyst saw no objection, from an analytical point of view, to 
allowing colouring matter in margarine, because, provided certain ear- 
marking substances such as sesame oil were added, the analyst would have 
no difficulty in detecting pure butter from false. 

General Conclusions, 

The question for Australia really to consider, in my opinion, is not 
whether colouring matter should or should not be allowed in margarine, but 
whether Ave should take a leaf out of the book of the Canadians and prohibit 
the manufacture in, or imi)ort of margarine into this countrj\ 

'The few people rexiuired to actually manufacture margarine would be a 
bad substitute for the dairy-farmer towards national development, and the 
dividends paid by the margarine manufacturers would not go tar towards 
defending tlie country. It is agreed on by all that Australia wants an 
increased population, and that population must be mainly a rural one. 

The question then presents itself, whether the national rural industries 
should not be conserved for the development and mainstay of the country. 
We are encouraging large numbers of people to come and to settle on the 
land, but if the people in power allow one of the main industries of closer 
settlement to be even partly undermined at this stage, it Avould certainly 
be not playing the game. It would not be fair to encourage people who did 
not understand the trend of afiairs to invest money in land for dairy -farm- 
ing, and at the same time give i>rivileges which would enable the producers 
in tropical countries of coco-nut oil and palm-nut oil to build up m industry 
which would in time moke it unprofitable for those settlers who put their 
money into^Australian land. 
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It must be remembered that already one State in Australiai namely» 
South Australia, allows margarine to be sold containing colouring matter, 
and that this is being quoted as a reason why other Governments should 
follow suit. ISTow is the time to settle this question before vested interests 
get too strong for the dairy-farmer. The question is, would it not pay the 
dairy -farmers of Australia to put up enough money to buy out the mar- 
garine interests, provided the various Governments passed laws prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of margarine at a table-butter substituted There 
is no objection to its taking tlie place of dripping for cooking” purposes. 

The question has been raised as to whether, if the manufacture of 
margarine were prevented in Auatralia. the price of butter would not go too 
high locally. The answer to tliis is that the time is far distant when the 
population of Australia will overtake the butter production, i)rovided the 
industry can be carried on witbout comiietition from substitutes produced 
by cheap low-grade labour. Also, it is doubtful if any country gets cheaper 
pure butto than does Australia. The wholesale price of first-quality butter 
in Sydney for the past five years has averaged lljd. per lb., and this i.s 
certainly not a high price, comparatively speaking. Then, if it were found 
that the local consumption had t>ractically approaeh<‘d our producing 
capacity, it should lx* a better proposition to tax the export of butter and 
thus keep the local price a reasonable one, rather than manufacture 
margarine and thus subsidise foreign laliour at the exp(‘ii«c of thr ievelop- 
ment of our own countr:s’. 


Tahlk Grapes on Phylloxeka-kesjstant Stocks at 

IvTNOSWOOl). 

Mk. a. H. A'enkss, of Pfiivillf, Kiiigswixwl, lias forwunled to the IVpart- 
nient photo^rapUs of Black Tokay and I’lionip'.on s Pride ;{rapes grown on 
Bujiestri*- stocks. They were 5-year old grafts and were planted C feet 
apart each w ay. The Black Tokay vitar cut Ihl Ih. of grapes, while 'nioinj)son's 
Pride yielded ahout IS or 20 11>. Mr. Vt-ness is so satisti^sl with the returns 
that, he is planting another patch this year, but is going to plant the vines 
S feet apart, as he does not helieve this is too far for vines on resistant stock 
in the district. 

Mr. Veiiess gives the following de.sciiptiori of Thompsons PriOe Ui 
colour it is a clear amber (some peoph' have said that it looks like el•eam). 
It docs not get the bronzy appearance which White Muscat and Sherry get 
when quite ripe. In shape the la-rry is sonu-what like Waltham Croas, very 
even in size. The hunclu's are not quih' so big as tho.se of Waltham Cross, 
hut It is a far Ix*tter cropper. 'I’ho berries hang loosely on the bunch, some- 
like Snow’s Plaek Muscat. The (iesh is firm, somewhat like Waltham 
Cross, and the flavour is sweet and pleasant. It stands wet bettor than 
most .sort.s--in fact, it was the very last grape cut this season, but could be 
eaten many weeks before. The croj. photographed was kept to show env 
t the ne.ghljours, while the hulk of the ci-op was cut to lie maiketed with the 
i.ist ot the other varieties, and brought top priee. 





Table grapes on Phvlloxera-resisiant stocks Grown b\ Mr. A H Veness, Kingswood 
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Notes on Date Culture in America* 

With some Considbkation of its Possibilities in 
New South Wales. 


W. M. UARNK, Botanic (iartlena. 

'IHie ^jfrowjiig of (lat4\s as a (joinnicrcial crop in America goes buck to the 
importation* by the Departnjcnt of Agriculture, in 187G of a numbt^r of 
Egyptian varieties. Tlie success of some of these at Phoenix, Arizona, led to 
the set^uring of a nuud)(‘r of »Saharan suckers during 1H99-1901. Since then 
iiuiny imjuirtatioiis have }K‘en made, until theie are now in Arizona and 
California a gi eater variety of date palms than may hi found in any similar 
area of the Old World. Tin* Algerian tJovernmenl has recently been com- 
jxdled to limit, the number of ofFshiH.)ts which may 1 m‘ exporUsl annually, to 
protect its own industry. 

In the (roacliella ^'alley of California, the largest (*«‘ntre of the industry, 
nearly 200,000 t rfs's haAe hetui planted. Fe\v havf' yet fruited, as it usually 
takes five or six yeiirs Iw'fore .suckers come into hearing. 

Investigations are now sutlieiently forward W determine tin* l>f‘st varieties 
for difTerimt conditums. Th«* writer <luring the summer of 19i;l visitfjd the 
principil exp(‘riiiumt stations for dates at Pluenix, Tenipe (Salt Hiver 
Valley), and Yuma (Olorado River) in Arizona, anti ^lecca imd luilio in 
th<J Coachella Valley of Arizoiui, and the following infor»uation was ihei*e 
gathere<i. 

Types of Dates. 

Tlu're are tliret* types of dates, viz. : — 

(1) Soft datt's eonhiiniiig upwaixls of 00 ]mu e(*nt. of sugar and }»reserved 

by its presence from decay. 

(2) Dates witli a lower percentag** of sugar, and not suitable for drying 
and long storage. 

(3) Dry dat(\y. 

The dry dates are quite unlike any of those obtainable liere. They are 
prefem^d by the Arabs as a staple food, and may be kept ft)r years. It 
would be difficult to establish a demand for thi.s <*rop in Australia. 

The soft dates are those we usually know, ami chief anuaigst them is the 
Deglet NcKir. Tht' greatest drawback to these varieties is the long hot dry 
Bummer rec[uired for their dt^velopmenl. .As will bc^ shown later, there are 
probably no plai’es in New South Wah»s suitable for them. 

The second class are practically unknowm here. They are eaten as fresh 
fruit, and as they will not keep us long as ordinary dates, are only suited to 
eomparati vely local markets. This group incl udes the earliest fruiting varieties, 
and promis&s to do better in New South Wales than tlie other types. 
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Climatic Requirements. 

The (lat(‘ palm requires great heat, k>\v humidity, and no rain during the 
six months of the fruiting se^ison. Rain is the gmite.st danger. In some 
years upwards of 90 per cent, of the ero[) at Teinpe has been lost by this 
cause. Yet there must be a plentiful supply of water always available at the 
roots, or the fruit will dry up. 

The f(^llowing table luis been prepared to ct>Tupai*e our interior country 
with tlu‘ climate of establishe<l dat<^ areas . 


I Annual Mean Annual 

} TenuievatUTt*. KainfuU. 


Duff 

1 

1 Degree.^ Fah . 

Inobes. 

Tozer, Tunis 

71’2 

4 9 

Oabes, Tunis ... 

67*4 

7**") 

Biskra, Algeria.. 

Phernix find Tempi!. Ari/ona... 

671 

6-7 

66 0 


Indio, California 

73-9 

‘2 76 

Hergoit Springs, South Australia 

Local itk>^ hi Xeif' Soufh 


rrn 

Moree 

6S-6 


Bonrkc 

69*i> 

14*86 

Wentworth 

64*0 

1 1210 

Wileannia 

66*4 

1 10*35 


In Tunis and Algt'ria th(‘ summers arc usually almost rainless, Jn 
California winter is the rainy st*ason. At Plurni.K the rain occurs throughout 
the year, mainly in the fcurumcr and \Mntcr. llourkc has as its rainiest 
TDontli, January; Moree, February; W i lea nnia, March ; and Wentworth, 
June. Of the above established date ar<as Oabes, Biskra, and Pluenix, with 
annual mean t(*in]H*ratures below 70, ai(‘ unable to mature the best and 
longest season varieties, including the most valuable of all, the Deglet Noor. 
In New South Wales it wT>uld, therefi>re, setuu advisable to experiment with 
otluu’ varieties, particularly the fre^sh dal(*s which hav(^ proven successful at 
Phteuix -such as the golden varieti(‘s Khadrawi, Malawi, Kustawi, and 
Maktum, or the dark dates the Nazi el Baeba and Birkit el Hadji. These 
dates sell freely in Arizona as fresh fruit at about Dd. pt*r lb. 

Artificial Ripening. 

Considerable loss of fruit has l>een ex|)ej*ience(i at Yuma, TemjXiSt and 
Ph<eiux, especially amongst the later varieticwS, owing to lack of heat to 
maintain steady ripening and to untimely rain. This has been largely 
!‘<Hliiced by artificial ripening. The mature unripened dates are cut, and 
treat(^d viath carbonjdioxide or nitrous ether vapour to ripen them. Two 
other methods are now under trial, and are said to work well. One is to 
placo the fruit in an insulated room for several days. The constant beat 
thus maintained, day and night, hastens ripening. A quicker method is to 
pla<e the fruit in a specially-constructed chamber, and subject it to a 
twuiK'ratme of 120 degrees Fah. for about eighteen hours. Jn every caM 
there i.s less loss from biwU, and^the percentage of loose and damaged fruit is 
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reduced. In packing high-claeH deeeert daten^ the fruit is alio win I to remain 
attached to the twigs. Loose and second quality fruit ai^e sold at lower 
rates. Slr>w incubation methods are in use in the Coachella Valley, and 
chemical methods in the Salt River Valley. 

AlkaU Soils. 

In the irrigation areas of the Salt River, Tmpcrial and Coachella Valleys, 
there is much land where ordinary crops cannot thrive, (»wing U) the exeesfti^'e 
aixKmntn of alkali. Of all plants the date palm is, perhaps, th(* most alkali- 
n^sistant. It has been found, however, that small suckers and seedlings 
suffer {‘onsiderably. It is therefore necessary either to grow seedlings and 
suckers until well grown in good soil before transplanting, or to tlioroughly 
soak tlu' ]>la<;es where the young plants will be ]>laced to wash down the 
alkali. 

Birds and Insects. 

Insects and birds have given sonu* trouble. 'I’he latter ait* checked V>y 
covering the buiu'hes. Of the former, two scale insects are th(* most 
important. Owing to the tihrous h‘af bisf^s, spraying has not been very 
successful. A metho<l now' adopted is to remove th(* leaves, and iu burn over 
the whole trunk with a gastdine torch. This drastic treatment seems to have 
no effcH’t on the after-gntwth of the tix^es. 

Supply of Suckers. 

One ot the great difficulties experienced is to obtain date palms of good 
xarieties. Ordinary seedlings do not have the characters of the female 
parent. As a rule, one-half are male plants, and of the fruiting palnis only 
one-tenth one-<juarter bear TnHrket«.ble fruit, the proportion varying mainly 
with the length of the summer in the districts in which they are growing. 
The use of suckers is the only reliable method of reprcKhieiiig a variety. 
These are produced by the [lalms for the first ten or fifteen years of its life, 
and usually oni‘ becomt‘s sutfleiently growui to hi^ removtHl each year. Ofl* 
shoota in America sell at from I 5 r. to £S apiece. Tmjiortations are now mainly 
made from Persia, as limits have Ix'en fixed in Algeria as to the number 
allow ed to be annualiy exported. 

Pedigreed Seed. 

To ovt«rcome this shortage of reliable fruiting suckers j>etligreed seed is now 
being raised, mainly of the iKigiet Nixxr — ^a late st^ason variety of excellent 
quality, without the stickiness of many soft sorts. These seeds are from gt>od 
quality trees, fortiliseil by male palms raised from set‘d of gtXKl quality fruit, 
all of the Deglet Noor variety. 

The seedlings are raised in nurstTies, and plaiitixl out dining the fetn^ond 
ymr 5 to 6 feet apart, in rows 30 feet apart. Between the i*ows other crops 
are grown. When the palms flower the males aire cut out, leaving about 1 
per cent, for fertilising, taking care that the trees left flower about the same 
time as the females. The inferior females are also removed. In this way 
the rows are thinned. Refills where necessary are planted ftx>m suckers 
from the ISfest fruiting varieties^ 
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A.u«traliazi Experience. 

About 1 895 a number of Algerian date palms were planted at Pera Bore. 
These were not true to name^ and only one bore good fruit. Probably for 
climatic reasons and a lack of abundant water during the summer, Mr. 
Allen, the Departmental Fruit Expert, had to 1 ‘eport that, *^Many other 
female tlate palms bloom and set their fruit, but the latt^u* dries up in place 
of developing properly at the time they should ripen.” Isolated palms have 
occasionally borne good fruit in New South Wales and Quwnsland, but the 
most successful plantations have been those at Hergott Springs and Lake 
Harry, in South Australia, These plants were obtained from the Algerian 
Government about 1895, and are growing under climatic (jonditions which 
should be ideal. Fruit is regularly sold in Adelaide. 

Prospects in New South Wales. 

There scM^tiis little prospect for date growing under present conditions in 
New South Wales. Climatifjally all the (‘ountry along and w(\st of the 
Darling is suitable, esjKjcially for the fresh early kinds, but in only a v(*rv 
few cases is sufficient water available to water more than a few palms during 
the summer. In the event of irrigation works on the Darling, liowever, 
there are possibilities for a very hardy eixjf) which, when once established, 
requires little attention, and wdll continue to bear hea\y crt»ps for 
over on<j hundred years. On account of llie sumnau’ raiiiftill methods of 
artificially ripening the fruit would probalily prove ms.*e.ssary. 


Cheviot Sheep tor Sale. 

Thk J department has for sale at the (Jleu fnries Experiment Farm a small 
flock of Cheviot sli(^<*p, comprising thns* rains and five t^wes, from (> tfX)tli 
to full-mouth The rea.son for offering the sheep is in order that another 
breed might l>e more satisfactorily accommodated at the above centre, 

The flock has been under observation at Glen Innes for the past four 
years, and anyone requiring a hardy Im^d for cold mountainous country will 
find the.se slieej) eminently suited to these conditions. 

The flock is of New Zealand origin, and the price H>sked is £15 15.s., f.o.r. 
Glen Tnne.s. 


PaSPALUM HILATATEM — How TO DISTINGUISH GOOU SEED. 

The .so-calleil seeds of paspalum, a.s in many other grasses, are simply the 
floral en\'elo}>es which may or may not contain seed. The higher the per- 
centage of real seed present the greater is tlie bushel weight of the seeni as 
sold. First-class seed should have a bushid weight of about 24 lb. 

If it is not convenient to weigh the se(*d the following simple test may be 
used Take a pinch of seed and spread it on a haixi surface, such as a 
table. Theii, with a blunt knife, press gently but firmly on each seed in turn. 
1 hose containing formed seed resist the knife-blade, whilst the others are 
dentwl. By counting the numbt'r examined the percentage of fonm*d seed 
may determined. The best seed contain.s alxjut 70 per cent, of formed seed, 
but anything over 50 per cent, is good — W. M. Cahnb, Botanic Gardens. 
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Sakava Disease on the Glahenoe Eivee. 

For the past two or three years a (Hnease has appeared in a few of the 
banana plantations on the Clarence. From its characteristics it is known 
locally as pear-top, bunch-top, blight, or rust, and is dissimilar to any defined 
disease known in the State. 

Only a <^omparatively small area is devoted to banana culture on the 
Clarence, the largest plantation covering about 4 acn's. 

The question has been investigated by the Biological Branch of the 
Department, and so far no fungus or bacterial disease has been detected. 

The disease appears t/O be of physiological origin, and the investigation 
seems to point to soil exhaustion as the cause, for the following reasrins — 

(1) It appears in old plantations only. 

{"1) Young suckers from elsewhen^ planted in the soil of th<‘se old 
plantations develop the cHsease. 

(3) Hugar-caiie on similar soil shows the <leA'elopmcnt of “ Ininchy-top.'^ 

The rcmc<lie.s suggestc^l are — 

(1) Thinning out the plants. 

(2) Manure. 

(3) Where po'^sible, tlie intnaluction of another (*rop, the cultivation of 
bananas o\er a long |a»riod of years on tlu‘ same soil being 
<lisc(»ntiiui(*(l. 

In this connection it is of interest to point out that in all l>aiiana-gro wing 
countries it is h)ok(‘d upon as a very exhaustive crop, one authority stating 
that no <»tlu»r cultivatl^<l plant exhausts the soil to such an extent as 
bananas. 'J'hc* land should therefore either bi* v<u’y heavily manured or 
have a complex* rf*st, (luring which its fertility may be restored. 

The of the I >epartuient of Agriculture, Jamaica Series, Yol. I, 

No. 4, 1911), stales that ** It is considered advisable to rv-plant a banana -walk 
after an inbu’val which varies from tlkree to six years.” 

Extensive i*kperiiiients in manuring Imnanas have earried out in 

Queensland by th<‘ Department of Agriculturt*. 

These were fully descriVw'd in the Qneenaland Ayr'imUitfal Journal for 
August, 1914. The proportions used by them in the basic formula are 40 lb. 
nitrogen, 80 lb, phosphoric aedd, and 80 lb. jK)lash j>er acrt\ 

Mr. Outhru* lias supplied the following formula* which give these, pro- 
portions as nearly as is necessary : — 

(1) 3 cwt. dried blocxi ... ... ... j 

4\ cwt. superphosphate* per acre. 

1 j cwt, sulphate of potash .. * 

Or using sulphate of ammonia instead of blood, 

(2) 2 cwt, sulphate of ammonia ... ... | 

4i cwt. superphosphate ! ®’<^**^* 

I cwt, sulphate of pot*ish * 
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Different (|uantitie8 of these proportions might he tried, 

(3) cwt. dried blood ... ••• | 

6 1 cwt. sujierphosphate 

cwt. sulphate of potash ... ••• ' 

(4) 6 cwt. dried blood ... . ... j 

cw t. superphosphate >p<*r acre. 

3 cwt. sulphate of potash ... * 

Also a largiu* proportion of potash might be used (to compare with 1). 

(.■)) 3 cwt. dried blood ... ... ... | 

4 J cwt. superphosphate ... ... • j>er acre. 

3 cwt. sulphate of potash . . ... * 

The conclusions arrived at by Mr, J.(\ Ihunnich, Chemist to tin* Que(*ns 
land Department of Agriculture and Stocky nrv of undoubted value in this 
connection, lie says- - 

The jjhysical rendition of the soil was imx>Jo\ed by cultivation and manuring, and 
the soil IS bow (/.c., after heavy manuring for four vearsi in excellent condition, capable 
of producMiig good crops, as the plants are cnatdeA to utilise the fertilisers easily. The 
owners of tlie experimental plots are quite corn meed of the profits derived from the 
application of our complete fertiliser, and are contmmng its use on these and other areas 
under bananas 

As a conclusion. I am justified in stating that an application of the prineijdes evolve*! 
froni our fertiliser trials to other areas of old banana lands would lead to a (Huisidcrable 
oxjiansion of the industry, as it will be found tliat most of the old lands, all of w hich 
ai'e in easily accessible localities, will give protitahle yields. 

Tlu‘ c.xpericncc gained in Queensland, when' a million buncln^s are pne 
duced annually^ should he applicable to th<* banana lands in our own State, as 
tlie soil and climatic conditions are in many W'ays similar. 


Seed Testing for EarmeRvS. 

The Department is prepared to test vegetable and farm crop seeds. Reports 
will be gi\ en stilting the germination capabilities of the seed, its purity, and 
the nature of the impurities, if any. 

C'ornmunicatioris should be addresseni to tlu* Director, Botanic Gardens, 
fSy'^dney. N^ot less than 1 ounce of small seeds sucli as lucerne, or 2 ounces 
of large seeds like peas, should be sent. I.*arger ([uaniilies are to be 
prefc'iTed. Seeds should be accompanied by any information available as to 
origin, where purchased, age, <kc. 

If a purity report only is desired, it shouhl be so stated, to secure a prompt 
reply, Oerunnation tests take from six to twenty days, according to the 
seed. 
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Seasonable Work for Poultry-keepers* 

JAMES HADLIN<IT()N. 

September. 

This is at once the busiest and most ititen-estiiig time of the year on the 
poultry ‘farm. It is also the testinf^ time for the iK^gimxer. At tirst the 
fascination of seeing large numlxei's of fluffy mites emerging from the shells 
at hatching time a]»f»ears novel and interesting ; but not infi'equently a 
change comes over the setme at an early stage, and the once-promising 
chi(;kens droop ami show signs of giving up what has turned out a struggle 
for existence*. Sonu*thing has happ<mo<h A slijLht creamy to yellow’ dis- 
charge is noticed, and it is at once concluded that White Diarrhcea, Cholera, 
Enteritis, or something of the kind, lias made its apja^arance. Attention is 
at once focussed upon disinfecting the hiooders. It has tdready lH*en r(*ad 
about that the microbes of tlic diseases mentioiiKl are incubatetl with the 
eggs. Tlie incubatoi-s must, therefoiv., lx* .sprayed : kill these microlies and 
a.11 Avill he well. But will it? This kiml of bu.siness goes on, and (diickens 
are hatclnHl only to die, and the season is v\hittle<l away while speculation 
goes on, and the ofw*ratui* tini.slies up the season with probably a third of the 
numbta* that was hatched, and even these are more or less weedy. Tlie 
lesson is «tili unlearn^sl ; the next babdiiiig season comes round, and the 
prfx*eHs is rejH^ated w itli th(! (‘omfoitable conviction that the whole trouble is 
eause^l by a microbe, and all that is reqiiinsl is some sfaxcifi** to kill it. 

But, the real cause is scarcely ever sus[H*cted ; In'cause it is simple, many 
are apt to think that it ought to be something .scientific," but it is not, and 
that is the stumbling-block to a proper diagnosis. In most instances the 
chicken-raising business is entenxi intowitJ* the assumption that the chicken 
is understo(xl, or that it is easy acquin* the necessary knowledge how to 
manage it, and when troubh* arises, instead of this being rt*eognised, some 
sciimtilic ” explanation is sought to account ft)r failure, and the simple, 
plain facts stiiuding out before us are tiK) often ignore<l or overlooked. 

It should Im undershKKl that when trouble occurs it is, in nine cases out of 
ten, through faulty metluxls of rearing, and it is the purpase of these not(‘s to 
point out a few' of the mo.^t prominent caus(*s of the trouble, and how to <»bviate 
them. The first is the want of definite experienct*. It is <liflicult to inculcate 
difference in the methods requinxl la*tw'een handling a dozen chickens 
and 75 to UlO in a babdn What suenwds with the smaller number may 
extenniinatt> the latter. Why ? Be<•au^e the habits ami predilct'tion of the 
chickens are not understood and met. One of the most prominent mistakes 
made by the beginner is to run his ImMxlers at too low a temperature. The 
temperature that might succeed with a small number will Ixe fatal to the 
larger batches, because of the fondness of the chicken foi* wannth, and its 
crowding to get it if not otherwise available*. It is the erow^ding, and not 
the want of warmth, that is fatal. 

After crowding comes the '^cbill,^* and then follows tlie whole train of 
chicken troubles. Microbes there inaj" Ixe : but the conditions have eitiier 
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encouraged them, or induced the chicken’s susceptibility to disease. Pure air 
is absolutely necessary in conjunction with high temperatures, or sickness 
will result from this cause. Jt therefore follows that in artificial brooding it 
is necessary to use brooders capable of generating plenty of heat, so that a 
sufficient volume of fresh air can l)e kept circulating through the brooder. 
High temperatures in the brooder will not harm the chickens if they can get 
away from it, and a brooder is imperfectly constructed if this is not allowed 
for. As has been previously pointed out, bad brooding arrangements are 
responsible for most of the troubles in rearing. Failure to thin out and give 
more room as the chickens grow, is still anothei* phase of the same conditions. 
A brooder that will accommodate 100 day-old chickens is only good for 60 at 
three weeks’ old. The beginner with small means — and thus unable to 
purchase a good class of brooder - -would be far better off, in most cases, by 
brooding his chickens with hens on the plan outlined in ** Rearing and 
Management of Cliickens,” than attempting to rear larger numbers in the 
many contrivances in evidence wherever one goes. I’hore is a tendtmty on 
the part of the beginner to sjyend more money on his layers than on the 
rearing equipment. The i*everse shoukl 1 h‘ the case. No success ih possible 
without the ability to rear successfully. 

Overdue Hatchings. 

Inquiries are being received in regard to belat(^d hatchings during the 
winter. The principal cause of hen eggs Iiatcliing later than the twenty-first 
day, is insufficient heat and stale eggs. To define the latter, it iniglit he 
stated that eggs over six days old should h(* regarded as stale for incmhators, 
and over twelve days old as too stale for setting under hens. As regards the 
heat, during very cold weather, the eggs not only take longer to warm up, but 
outside temperatures influence both incubator and hen settings in tli(' early 
stages ; thus an incubator might take some hours longer to get up the desired 
temperature than in warmer weather. Tlien, in case of thf* hen, she may 
appear to be setting well, but in reality not setting close, and the same 
thing happens. Again, the hen herself might be a factor. A p<»oi* con- 
ditioned hen is not a fit subject to incubate eggs, having less bodily heat than 
a good robust bird. The chickens are likely to be weak, and late to hatch 
as a result. Cooling the eggs in cold weather has the same eflect. Want of 
vigour in the parent stock is still another cause, the resultant chickens l>eing 
weak, take longer to break their way out of the shell. 

Time to stop Setting Eggs. 

In all but the cooler parts of the State, the end of September should see 
the last batches of eggs set. It is inadvisable to carry the batching far into 
October. It is quite understood what the temptation is to prolong the 
hatcdiing when one has fewer chickens out than is desired ; but while there 
are exceptions to most rules, the exceptions to this few, and occur chiefly 
where but few chickens are raised, and exceptional conditions obtain. But 
generally spfjaking, late chickens ai'e a source of endless trouble, and scarcely 
ever profitable, and may be summed up as late-hatched, late to develop, late 
to lay, t)oor layei-a at best, and most susceptible to disease. 
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Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales* 

Notes Compiled uy H. Ross, Chief Inspector. 


Brsnoh. Hononury Secretary'. 

Albory Mr. J. Brenn, “Silvania,** Racecourse Road, Albury, 

Baan Baa Mr. P. Gilbert, Baan Baa. 

Balldale Mr. H. Elrington, Balldale. 

Bathurst Mr. «7. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Batlow Mr. A. C. Arnot, Batlow. 

Beokom Mr. 8. Stinson, Beokom. 

Borambil Mr. H. A. D. Crossman, *' Homewood,” Quirindi. 

Bnngalong Mr. G. H. Pereira, ** Springdale,” Cowra ^ad, ind Cowra. 

Canadian Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Cardiff Mr. F. B. Cherry, Cardiff. 

Oarlingford Mr. D. K. Otton, Carlingford. 

Cattai Mr. A. J. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Collie Mr. C. J. B.owcliff. 

Ooonabarabran Dr. F. G. Failes, Coonabarabran. 

Coradgery Mr. J. Clatworthy, Beenbmore, Millpose, Parkes. 

Coraki Mr. G. K. Ardill, Bungawalbvn. 

Coreen*Barraja Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, vtd Corowa. 

Courangra Mr. S. H. Warland, Courangra, tnd Brooklyn. 

Cowra Mr. E. P. Todhunter, Cowra. 

Cmdine ... Mr. F. W. Clarke, Crudine. 

Cundletown Mr. S. A. Levick, Roseneath, Cnndletown. 

Deniliquin Mr. W. J. Adams, jun., Deniliqnin. 

Derrain Mr. A. P* Hunter, Red Bank Creek, Matong. 

Dubbo Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Dubbo. 

Dtmedoo 

Erudgere Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Fairfield West Mr. J. H. Spargo, Hamilton Road, Fairfield. 

Fernbrook Mr. W. Marks, Yarrum Creek, Dorrigo. 

Forest Creek Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore, 

Garra and Pinecliff ... Mr. A. S. Blackwood, “ Netherton,” Oarra, rid Pinecliff. 

Gerringong Mr. J. Miller, Gerringong. 

Grenfell Mr. G. Cousins, Grenfell. 

Gunning Mr. E. H. Turner, Gunning. 

Henty Mr. H. W. Smith, Henty. 

Hillston Mr. M. Knechtli, Hillston. 

Inverell Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Jerrara Mr. A, O. Lane, Public School, Mullengrove, WheeG. 

Jindabyne Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jindabyne. 

Katoomba Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba, 

Keepit, Manilla .*• ... Mr. J. B. Fitasgerald, Keepit, vtd Manilla. 

Kellyville Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kelly ville. 

Kenthurst Mr. J. B. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Laukey's Creek (Jingellic) Mr. G. J. Nicholls, P.O., Jingellic. 

Leeches Gully ... Mr. Cecil G. Chick, Tenterfield. 

Leeton Mr. C. Ledwidge, Farm 442, Leeton. 

tittle Plain Mr, F, 8. Stening, Little Plain, vtd Inverell, 

XrfOwer Portland Mr. W: C. Gambrill, Lower Portland. 

Mangrove Mountain ... Mr. G. T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, etd Gosford. 

Martin’s Creek Mr. P. Laney, Martin’s Creek, vtd Paterson. 

Meadow Flat Mr. F. J. Brown, ‘*The Poplars/’ Meadow Flat, vidRydal. 

Middle Dural Mr. A. E. tot, “ Elliceleigh,” Middle Dural. 

Milbrulong Mr* 0. Ludwig, Milbrulong, 

Mittagong Mr. W. S, Cooke, “ Fernmount,” P.O., Alpine. 

Moniya Mr. P. Flynn, Momya. 

NareUan Mr. G J. RicbarOson, Narellan. 

Karrondera ^ Mr. C. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Kelson^s Plaios see ««i Mr. M. Cunningham, Nelson’s Plains ' 
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Branch. 

New Italy 

Kimbin 

Onmgaville 

Orolim Hills (Penrith) ... 

Parkesboume 

Peak Hill 

PenroBe»Kareela 

Ponto 

Redbank 

Rii^wood 

8t Slav's 

Sackvilfe 

Sherwood 

Stookinbinsal 

Bt. John’s Park 

TaJlawang 

Taralga 

Temora 

Toronto 

Tnmbarumba 

United Peel River 
(Woolomin). 

Upper Belmore River 


Uralla 

Valla 



Wallendbeen 

VValli 

SVetherill Park ... 

VVollun 

Wolsoley Park ... 

VVyan 

Wyong 

Vass 


Honorary Socrelarj , 

Mr. P, A. Morandini, Kew Italy. 

Mr. J. T. Hutohinson, Nimbin. 

Mr. O. Daok| Orangeville, Tne Oaks. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Orohard Hills, vid Fenritb. 

Mr. W, H. Weatherstone, Parkesboume. 

Mr. A. B. Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett. “ Brook vale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D. Dunkley, Ponto. 

Mr. J. J. Cimningham, Redbank, Laggan. 

Mr. Wm. Tait, Ringwood. 

Mr. W. Morris, Qneen and Victoria Streets, St. Mary’s. 

Mr. Arthur Manning, Saokville. 

Mr. J. E. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J. Neville, Stoekinbingal. 

Mr. J. 0. Scott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. G. Lincoln, junior, Tallawang. 

Mr. Dave MuUaney, Stonequarrv, Taralga. 

Mr. J. T. Warren, “ Mortfake,” Victoria>sti*eet, Temora. 
Mr. J. G. Desreaux, Esmond, Toronto. 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tnmbarumba. 

Mr. C. E. Burke, Woolomin. 

Mr, A. W. Powder, Upper Belmore River, vid Gladstone, 
Macleay River. 

Mr. E. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. A. E. T. Reynolds, Valla, md Bowraville. 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W, J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

Mr. Geo. Edgerton, Applewood, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetnerill Park. 

Mr. Robert Turner, WoUun. 

Mr. H. McEacheni, Wolseley Park. 

Mr. C. W. Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station. 

Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

Mr. Cyril Perris, Yasa. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should be 
inserted in the A^fricultural Gazette^ and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it> as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for Insertion in the AgriouUurtd Gazette must reach the Department before 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month's issue. 

Insect Pests , — Quite a numbei* of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department's offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would be done if the membem 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far gi*eater value, as there would be more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 
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BEPOBTS AND NOTICES FBOM BBANCHBS. 

Ca.uadi«in. 

A paper was n*atl by Mr. K. 0. JIulJovv at a inf<*tijig of this brancli, held 
on 4th July. 

How TO Build a Hay ob Wheat Stack. 

For thost' about to build a hay stack the flrst thing to do is to street the 
most c*onvenlont place (»r site. The whole area where the stack is to be built 
should be covered with rails or slabs, or a straddle or 4 im'bes from the 
ground. The foundations being ready the builder should start in the centre 
by placing two or thi‘fH» sheaves Hat on top of one another. Then he should 
set the sheaves neatly around, well up on one another, butts down on founda- 
tion, until he r<^aches the outside or the base is covered. lie should now' start 
to build a tier on the outside, and use a fork in doing so. If the outside 
layer has too steep an appearance, as Is often the case in starting a stack, 
place tw'o sheaves for the outside tier and one binder only, continue all around 
stack and then till ui» the middle. It is advisable to reverse the binder sh€*aves 
occasionally in building the walls. Always make a iwdnt of starting away 
from a t*orner, and in building the corners always put the corner sheaf down 
tirst, and, with the fork, bond a few straws inward for the next sheaf to lie 
on. Make a pra(‘lice of building inward from the corners, at least the width 
of half a dozen sheaves. As a rule the corners become low, and should be 
doubled fre<iuently, that is. two sheaves for the (nitside. crossed on the corners, 
for one binder. In building with the fork you never have to trespass too dose 
to comers, and by being on your feet instead of knees yon can observe better 
whether your stack is < (»ming up sejuare. 

The stack being ready for roofing, great cave should In* exerciswl by the 
builder, for if the tirst tier of sheaves in the roof, which is called the eave. 
has an inward dip it means a w'et stack. Before placing the eave sheaves, the 
builder should start w ith a row of sheaves, butts out, about 2 feet in from the 
outride (or ac(*ordliig to the length of the hay> along both sides: build the 
ends of the stack in the usual way and dll up the middle. Build another tier 
slightly in com|)arc*%i with the previous layer — binders w'ell out, so as to make 
a high pillow' foi iln» eav<» sheaves — and fill up the middle. If the builder 
thinks the pillow is now' high enough to give the eave sheaves the desired 
outward dip he can place them out level with the walls and bind them with 
the butts of the binder sheaves. It is here the fork is useful, for with the 
back of the prongs a \um\ hit is given the outside sheaves, wideb makes tbein 
He dow’n in tlnir position nicely. Continue building the nad l>y giving the 
(mtside sheaves a gmal jutch outw'ard. The inbldb‘ sbonld not at any time 
during the Iniildiug of the i<H>f be iiigher than the binder sheave.s. 

When the roof is completed, and after the stack has settlcMl down a little, it 
should re<*eive a good raking; afUT a shower of rain has fallen is the best 
time to rake, and an iron rake with pnmgs H or 4 inches long is tiie best 
implement. 

I have bi>en building stacks for many years and have never had one damaged 
in the least. 1 never bother about thatching, and some stacks Jiavt^ stood for 
tw’o years and have oi>ened up quite dry. 

Ouradgery. 

The pruning and i)laiiting demonstration given by Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, 
Assistant Fruit Expert, on 7th July, at the orchard of Mr. H. X. Marriott, 
Hubberstone, Bogan Road, proved very successful. 

l*RumN(i AND Pianting Fui'n* Tkees, 

It is reported to be the general opinion of settlers that the soil is too heavy 
for fnilt-growdng. the summer too hot and dry, and w hite antjs too destructive, 
but the officer ment limed was of the opinion that these disabilities can be 
overiome and most excellent fruit produced, though only by a thorough system 
of cultivation. Ilie friKiuent disturbing of the soil will also disturb the white 
ants, and^is an additional precaution, kainit or (‘alcium carbide refuse kheuld 
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be spread Ui^btly round the tree aud dug into the soil. A number of different 
varieties of trees were pruned, and methods of budding aud grafting shown. 
Members Realised that previously their pruning was done on a wrong system, 
and instead of leaving and encouraging the growth of fruit spurs on the main 
trunk and limbs, these were carefully removed, the result being that Instead 
of the fruit being bonie within easy reach and where It would be weU 
sheltered and nourished, it was borne only on the outer edge of the limb and 
in the most exposed position. The planting was also a valuable ob.1ect lesson. 
The ground had been well ploughed, the hole trenched to a depth of 12 Inches 
and about 3 feet square, and the subsoil broken up, but not removed. Some of 
the top loam was then put back in the hole and the trees were planted about 
the same depth as in the nursery, the roots were well spread out (all bruised 
roots being removed), the stronger roots on that side from which the worst 
winds are experienced. Fine soil was sprinkled round the roots, the tree 
being continually moved up and down until the roots were well covered, then 
the soil was trodden firmly, so that when planting was completed it was im- 
possible to i>ull the tree upwards In the least Staking was therefore not 
required. Members realised that the cause of some of their failures had been 
planting too loosely and also too deep. Mr. Bryant strongly recommended a 
mulch of old straw to be spread around the ti*ee, tlmreby retaining the moisture. 
The trees were headed back to a height of 18 inches. A winter spraying with 
lime and sulphur solution, he said, would mean healthy trees, and citrus trees 
atta(.*ked with scale should be treated with red oil emulsion in the proportion 
of 1 to 50. 

The varieties recommended for the district WTre : — 

Peaches. — ^Triumph, Wiggin’s, Eiberta, Lady Palmerston, California, Robert 
Stewart. 

Nectarines. — New* Boy, Goldmine, Meek’s Scarlet. Lord Napier. 

Apricots. — Moorpark, Hemsklrke, Shipley’s Blenheim, Mansfield’s Seedling. 

Pears. — Williams’, Packham’s Triumph, Easter Beurre, Josephine de 
Malines, Le Conte. 

Apples. — Granny Smith, Statesman, Senator, Arkansas Black. 

Plums. — Satsuma, Burbank, Climax, Wicksou. 

Prunes. — Prune d’Agen. 

Figs. — ^White Adriatic, Brovm Turkey. 

Grapes, strongly recommended. — Black Muscat. White Muscat, Waltham 
Cross. Daria, Black Tokay, Red Hanneport, Doradillo. 

Quinces. — Portugal, Missouri Mammoth. 

Loquats. — Herd’s Mammoth. 

Almonds. — Ne Plus Ultra, Hatch’s NoniJiareil, Golden State, I.X.L. 

Citrus trees were not recommended except where water was available, and 
the young trees should be sheltered and protected during the winter months 
for the first three years until well established. 

Although the day was squally and cold a large number of members 
assembled, and a most excellent luncheon and afternoon tea was provided 
by Mrs. Marriott. 

Deuiliquin. 

A lecture was delivered by Mr. H. C. Stening, Inspector of Agriculture, 
to the members of the above branch on 28th July. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. M. J. Carew, Chairman of the branch, and there was a good attend- 
ance. 

The Chairman explained that, in consequence of the bad season, many 
farmers w^ere feeding their stock, and were thus hindered from attending. 

Wheat Culture in Dry Districts. 

For the successful cultivation of wheat in dry districts the effectual storage 
In tlie soil of the natural rainfall was of the first imi>ortance, and wheat- 
growers were strongly advised to adopt the practice of fallowing, In order to 
conserve the winter rains (which were usually abundant), to be carried 
forNvard in the soil to supplement the falls during the growing period. 
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It had ^cenerally been considered that at least 10 to 12 inches of rain were 
required during the growing period for the production of a payable crop, but 
it had been amply demonstrated on the farmers’ exiierlment plots that by 
adopting a system of fallowing a much smaller rainfall was sufficient. In 
1911 a 14-bushel crop had t>een grown with only *^22 points of rain during 
the growing period, and last year over 25 bushels with 719 points. 

The many benetits to be desired from fallowing, other than the conservation 
of soli moisture, were also mentioned, and the best methods of cultivation 
explained, special emphasis being placed upon the necessity for summer cul- 
tivation of the fallow. 

The lecturer described at length the characteristics of varieties suitable for 
dry districts, the treatment of seed, quantities, time, and depth to .sow, and 
the advantage of manuring. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, a number of quesitions were answered 
by the lecturer. A vote of thanks was moved by Air. L. Harrison, and 
carried by acclamation. 

Forest Creek. 

On Tuesday, 4th August, Mr. J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Fruit Expert, 
visited the district, and gave a demonstration of i>runiiig in Mr. J. G. 
Chudleigh’s orchard. There was a good number present, and many questions 
were asked about the iu(‘thods employtHl, remcdiess for various diseases, &c. 
At the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Air. Bryant, on the 
motion of Air. T. B. Prosser (chairman). 

Immediately the demonstration was over the annual meeting of the branch 
was held. The Secretary’s report showed that a fairly suecessfTd year's work 
had been done, and also that the finances were in a healthy condition, there 
being a balance of £5 5s. 4d. to credit. The election of officers took jdace, as 
follows: — Oliairnian, Air. F. Morgan; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. J. W. Prosser 
and J. G. Chudleigh; Treasurer, Mr. S. Gee; Hon. Secretary, Afr. W. 
Thompson. 

Henty. 

At a inoctiiig of the alK)ve branch on lltli July, a paper dealing with 

Bhildiiigs on the Farm/’ w^as read by Air. C. Tovey. This will be referred 
to more in detail iii the next issue. 

A pruning d(*monstration, given by Air. J. G. R. Bryant, Assistant Fruit 
Expert, at the orchard of Mr. A. P. Habercicht, on Ttii August, proved a 
great success. Then? was an attendance of about seventy; amongst them 
farmers from Pleasant Hills, Round Hill, Buekaginga, and Ryan, a numl)er 
of ladies, and the senior boys from the public school. 

Mr. Bryant gave a practical demonstration of the pruning require<l by 
diffierent varieties of fruit trees, and afterwards si lowed methods of grafting 
and budding. Great interest was taken by those present in the work done, 
and the lectui*er had to answer many practical questions at the close of the 
demonstration. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr, Bryant for his valuable illus- 
trations and explanations. 

HUhton. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on 1st August. 

The Secretary’s report stated that during the year seven meetings had 
been held,^most of which had been well attended. The membership wa$ now 
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twenty-six, which it was hoped would be increased durinif the ensuing year. 
Several useful papers and addresses had been read during the year. The 
finances were in a good position, there being £2 lls. 2d. on hand. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : — Chairman, Mr. W. Cashmere ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. M. Knechtli. 

Mr. J, Cashmere stated that his citrus, fig, and quince tr€*es each year set a 
large crop of young fruit, but failed to hold them, the whole of tliem dropping 
off while young. He asked if any of the members could tell him the cause and 
a remedy. The trees, which had been planted some years, were originally 
planted in holes about 3 feet deep and 2 feet in diameter. The soil was a loose 
sandy soil, which he cultivated well, and he watered the trees whenever he 
thought necessary. 

Mr. Ranken thought the holes the trees were planted in were too deep and 
too small, and the roots of the trees had become congested at the bottom of 
the hole. He suggested trenching the ground for some distance from the 
tree to the same depth as that of the original hole. 

Mr. Lapthorne thought that in a loose sandy soil, where the soil was well 
cultivated, the roots should not have become congested. Root-pruning often 
bad good results in such cases. The trouble might have been caused by tbe 
trees making too much wood. 

It was decided that the Secretary should write to the Department with 
reference to the matter. 

Mr. J. Cashmere remarked that in the case of pumpkin plants watered at 
the root he often found that the fruit on some of the long runners died away 
for want of water. 

Mr. Ranken said a good plan In such a case was to thread a piece of wool 
through the stem of the runner, and put one end of the wool in a (*an of water. 

Leeches Gully. 

The usual meeting of this branch was held on 6th July. 

Mr. Chick submitted for the informal am of members a sample of black 
winter rye, which had been sown for thrw months, and was about 3 feet 6 
Inches high. Mr. Chick explained that, as far as green-stuffs were concerned, 
it was one of the best winter fodders for Tenterfield, and he strongly advised 
all farmers to try a sample. 

Reference was made to the black” maize problem, and It was iminted out 
that several residents were under a wrong impression, as they thought the 
branch was trying to stop the Importation of maize altogether; but this was 
not the case. What the branch wanted was a higher import duty placed on 
maize imported into Australia from foreign countries, so as to help the farmers 
in Australia to make maize-growing pay. At the present time It could be 
hardly made to pay, and when the Rur,a1 Workers’ Union wages had to be met 
their position would be worse. It was 8tatt?d that some people In Tenterfield 
thought the branch did not take the projaT course in not calling a public 
meeting ; but it was explained that as the Commission would be sitting shortly 
there was no time to be lost, and matters had to be rushed. The proposal 
’^ould benefit all farmers in the Stale. 

A member stated that all other tradesmen, workers, &c., were united, and 
it was time the farmers were. 

Since the above meeting Mr. G. Steed has resigned from the secretaryship, 
and Mr. Cc<nl (1. Chick has been appointed as his successor, 

Leeton. 

Mr. J. Hadlington, Poultry Expert of the Department of Agriculture, 
gave an interesting and instructive lecture at I^eton on 22nd July. There 
was a good attendance of ladles and gentlemen. Mr. W. M. Nulty presided. 

The lecturer dwelt on incubation, housing, and types of fowls, illustrating 
his lecture by means of lantern slides. The lecture was very highly appre- 
ciated, and listened to attentively throughout. 
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Lower Portland. 

The members of this branch held their annual reunion on 20th July. The 
function was most successfxil, and also resulted in the membership roll being 
augmented to the extent of thirteen. 

The Secretary reported tliat the progress of the branch had been very 
satisfactory throughout the year. The membership totalled fifty-one. During 
the year eight ordinary meetings were held, at which papers were read on 

Indian Cane,” Bee Culture,” Pig-raising,” Fruit-growing,” “ First 
Aid,” “General Cultivation,” and “Rockmelon Culture.” A number of 
lectures and demonstrations were also given by departmental officers. 

Martin's Creek. 

Demonstrations of winter pruning and packing fruit were given by Mr. 
Bryant, Assistant Fruit Expert, at Mr. Burt's orchard on 11th June. 

The advantage of the triangular system of packing over the square packing 
were fully explained by Mr. Bryant. 

In the evening a lantern lecture on fruit-growing was delivered by Mr. 
Bryant. The demonstrations and lectures were all well attended, and greatly 
appreciated by those present. 

Mittagong. 

At a meeting of farmers and fruitgrowers, held at the State Farm Home, 
Mittagong, on 13th July, a branch of the Bureau was formed, with thirty-two 
members to commence. 

The following gentl(‘men were elected as officer-bearers: — Chairman, Mr. 
J. V. Connolly: Vice-Chairman, Mr. A. E. Boswell; Treasurer, Mr. II. J. 
Healey; TIon. Secretary, Mr. W. S. Cooke. 

Ponto. 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch took place on 9th June, w^hen 
there was a very good attendance. After the usual business, the Chairman 
introduced Mr. W. K. Birks, Inspector of Agriculture, who delivered an 
instructive lecture, illustrated by lantern views. 

WHEAT-GRtmiNG AND CULTIVATION. 

Mr. Birks stated that the subdivision into four or five paddocks, and treating 
them in rotation and on the same scale, w^as likely to prove good practice in 
the district. Such paddocks could he treated thus: Commence by fallowing in 
June, keeping the fallow worked until next sowing: thou sow a slow-maturing, 
heav5"-yleldlng variety of wheat. Second year, plough lightly, w^ork well with 
a cultivator, and sow an early-maturing variety of wiieat. Third year, iilough 
and sow oats or barley. Fourth year (if the rotation is a four-year one), break 
up the land, sow some fodder crop, such as rape, and break up In June for 
fallow, thus commencing the cycle again. If a five-year cycle is preferred, the 
land could be grazed the whole of the fourth year, and fallowed in the fifth 
year. 

The advisability of sowing early-maturing varieties of wheat for hay, such 
as Firbank, so that the farmer would have ample time to complete hay-making 
before the grain liarvest, was jx^lnted out. Late-maturing varieties of wheat, 
such as Zealand, would not be fit to cut until other grain wheats were ripening. 

Lantern views were shown of some comparatively new cultivators and skim 
ploughs that are likely to prove very useful in working fallowr land, where 
neither the one-way disc nor the spring-tooth cultivator is wholly satisfactory. 
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Another important matter which was explained was the value of manuring 
crops on most soils. The expense of the manure was but a fraction compared 
with the increased yield so obtained. It was also pointed out that in the ease 
of superphosphate the manure was not washed out of the ground, so that an 
application of this manure was never a losing Investment. What was not 
us^ up by the wheat crop remained to increase the growth of grass and 
herbage for subsequent grazing. 

A short account of the properties of some of the wheats recommended for 
the district aroused much Interest and friendly discussion. Those most 
favoured w^ere Rymer, Yandilla King, Marshall’s No. 8, Federation, Warren, 
Firbank and Florence. 

In reply to inquiries, the speaker gave a short explanation of “ partial 
sterilisation,” and suggested that possibly this occurred in the baking and 
complete drying out of the soils in the drier imrts of our own country in 
drought time, and this possibly explained the remarkably rapid and luxuriant 
grow^th of feed after the break-up of a dry spell. 

Many other subjects were well explained, such as the treatment of wheal 
for bunt, &c. 

Tallawang. 

The regular meeting of the Tallawang branch was held on 26th July. 
Among the correspondence read was a eommimicatioii from the Department 
of Agriculture, giving directions as to the best method of applying lime to 
land, the quantity to be used, and the proi)er time to apply it. 

A paper on building a haystack, which bad been read by Mr. B. C. Hollow 
before the Canadian branch, and which had been received from that branch, 
was read by the Secretary, and discussed by members. 

Temora. 

A new branch has been established at Temora, with the following oflSce- 
bearers: — Chairman, Mr. W. de Little; Vice-C'hairinan, Mr. H. A. Dalilen- 
biirg; lion. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J. T. Warren. 

The following paper was read by Mr. W. de Little, at the meeting held 
oil 1st August: — 

SEKD- W II EAT V \ Ul ET J ES . 

A matter of great imi>ortance to us as w' heat-growlers is : w hich are the best 
three wdieats to grow in this district? At jiresent w^e grow Federation, Van- 
dilla King, Marshall’s No. 8, Purple Straw, Steinwedel, Gluyas, Rymer, Tome- 
back, Bunyip, Firbank, Dari's Imperial, Robs, Cedar, and a number of other 
varieties. When you come to consider the question, there are only three best 
varieties, and these should consist of an early wheat, a medium wheat, and a 
late wheat, and I think we would be doing some good if w^e could devise a 
system of collecting* statistics of yields, &c., for five years to help in deter- 
mining the point. 

As it appears that the bulk-handling of wheat is favoured by the majority, 
and is therefore likely to be introduced, the qut*stion of grading w^heat, which 
it is alleged will give the growlers a better price, has to be considered In this 
way: how are all the above w^heats to be graded to make a fair average quality 
wheat? Grading Federation will never make it of equal value to Comeback 
from the millers’ point of view’, as they now offer 3d. per bushel more for 
Comeback than for Federation. If the wheats were reduced to three varieties, 
the matter of grading into oven lots would be easier. 

Then there is the question of the best yielding w’hent. The best milling 
wheat, as a rule, is not the best yielding, and for the sake of the extra yield 
will it pay to nllow^ our wdieats to deteriorate in milling qualities? With the 
experiments being carried on at the various Government farms and by a few 
wheat-groAvors, there must be new wTieats coming into favour every few years, 
and unless kept In check In some way, the list of wheats growm will become 
larger. A tabulated list of yields would show some growers that they are 
losing time and money by sowing a great many of the wheats mentioned. 
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I would su^^e8t that this meeting (if you agree with the view that there are 
too many varieties of wheat grown) might make out a list of questions to be 
asked^ and that they should be sent to growers willing to anaw^er them after 
next harvest. 

United Peel Eiver (Woolomin). 

A new braiuih was formed at Woolomin on 8th June, to be called the 
United Peel Kiver Branch. A good start has been made with twenty-five 
members, the annual subscription being fixed at 2s. 6d. per member. The 
following are the office-bearers: — Chairman, Mr. J. W. Newman ; Vice-Chair- 
men, Messrs. J. P. Prisk and H. J. Hannaford; Hon. Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Mr. C. E. Burke. 

Upper Belmore River. 

The usual monthly meeting of this branch was held in July, when a 
paper on Potato Diseases and Their Treatment was read by the Secretary, 
Mr. A. W. Fowler. 


Spuaying for Tfirifs. 

As summer approaches, the apple and pear buds will be swellir»g, and the 
spraying of tb(*se trees for thrips with lime-sulphur may be undertaken as 
late as a week before the buds begin to opm. It is, of course*, necessary that 
the dilute or summer strength of the lime-sulphur wash be UK(*d at this stage, 
as the sap is then moving. 

As soon as the bmls swell, even lief ore the “ pinking ” stage, tobacco wash 
must l>e used ; while later, as the blossoms arc expanding and become full* 
blown, if thrips an* still in evidence, the spraying with tobacco wash should 
be repeated. 

The proportions recommended for the tobacco wash are 1 lb. of t^>bacco refuse 
to 2 gallons of w{it(?r. The addition of a little soft soap (about J lb, to the 
quantities mentioned) will be an advantage in the first tobacco s})raying, as 
it makes the tolmcco Hdht*re better, but it is advisable to use it still more 
sparingly in the later sprayings on the open blooms. 

To make this wash, steep the tolmcco in a bucket with, say, a gallon of 
water, and let it stand overnight. Strain off the liquid in the morning, and 
add the soft soap, together with a gallon of hot water. Ajq)ly wliile still 
warm, though not hot. 

If it is inconvenient to use the tobacco refuse, there are \arious commer- 
cial preparations of nicotine on the market which may be apj^litnl at suitable 
strengths. 

In America, there have been recomim'ndations to add fix>m 1 to 2 per 
(-ent. of “ Distillate oil to the tobacco wash to aid in spreading tlie nicotine. 
Tliis oil is probably a hydrocarbon or petroleum distillate oil, sold under the 
general name of Distillate’^ there, but apparently not known as such in 
New South Wales. In view^ of the fact that, if this distillate were asked for 
by the orchardist, it is possible that one of sever»*d widely varying prodiu^ts 
would be supplied, the use of which might bt* dangerous both to the user and 
to the tree, it is suggested that, until the distillate as known in the States 
can be actually testtxl by the Department on the thrips attacking fruit 
blossoms, it should not be "added to the tobacco wash in this country. — W. B. 
OuRNEY, Assistant Entomologist. 
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Orchard Notes* 

W. J. ALLEN. 


September. 

Green Manure. 

Grkek manure.s or any weeds that have not bf>en turned under with the 
plough should be dealt with without d<‘lay. Whilst green manures have 
their value, when handled in a proper manner, it is most injurious to delay 
turning them under until late in the spring, as this should be done early 
enough to permit of complete rotting. This precaution is very necessary in 
the case of citrus-fruit orchards. During the past few seasons a great deal 
of attention has been devotcid to the growing of crops Ijetween the rows o{ 
trees for the purpose of green manuring. In many cases it is found that the 
ploughing under of the crops is delayed, with the result that they are hard to 
(jover in ploughing, and further, dry out the soil to an injurious degree. 

Cultivation. 

During the early spring and right along through th(^ summer mouths the 
orchard should be kept in a thorough state* of tilth. To this end the plough, 
spring-tooth cultivator, harrow, and disc cultivator require to be brought into 
use according to the soil which is being op(*rated upon. Regular and repeated 
stirring of the soil with a spring-tooth cultivator keeps the ground in a nice loose 
friable condition, which enables it to hold the maximum amount of moisture. 

Spraying. 

The orchardist has many op<‘raii(>ns that require attention at jIub season, 
Spraying is one that cannot he overlooked, for when di.sease secures a hold 
curative measures have to be adopted, whereas preventive measures always 
give the best results. 

If the spi'iiig proves wet, it is advisable to spray trees which have in 
previous years shown signs of fungus or insect diseas(*s, such as poach 
curl or aphis in the peach trees, black spot or scab in the apple, and shot- 
hole fungus in the apricot. Rordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur will be 
fr)und the best sprays at this time of the year for all fungus diseases. For 
scale insects on deciduous trees lime-sulphur will be found effective. For 
aphis on apple or p(m‘h trees tobacco solution is a good contact spray. Never 
spray any trees or vines when they are in bloom, as the chances are that the 
ero[)s will be destroyed. They may be sprayed a week before coming into 
bloom, and a week after the fruit is set. 

Loosening Soil around Trees and Vines. 

All soil should Ixi l(K)8ened, either with a fork hoe or chipping hoe, around 
trees and vines, and all couch grass, sorrel, or other weeds removed and 
burnt. This work should be carried out in the early spring, while the soil 
is moist and easy to work. 
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Planting Citrus Trees. 

Wiis work should be completed before dry weather sets in. The ground 
should be well worked and in a friable condition. 

Be-working Trees. 

If done at once, it is not too late in the cooler districts to head back and 
re-graft old trees with varieties more suitable for market requirements. 

Budding. 

Wherever the sap is running freely, and the bark lifts well, this work 
should be pushed on amongst the young citrus stocks. 

In re-working an old tree, it is well to put in plenty of buds, so that if a 
few do not take there will he enough left from which to start the new top. 
The bud should always ha inserted about where it is desired to have a 
branch. This will <»n8ure a well-formed tree, which should carry some fruit 
the secoJid yeai\ 

As soon as it is discernible which buds have taken, the branch may he cut 
back. It will be found that these buds will soon make a growth, and they 
will then need to be tiwl to a stake in order to prevent them Wing blown off. 

Pruning. 

Citrus trees should rec(*ive an annual thinning out. Dead wood and old 
worn-out and dying shoots throughout the body of the tree should he removed. 
A copy of the Department s book on Pruning ” should be in the hands of 
every orehardist. 

Godlin Moth. 

Spraying with arsenate of lead for codlin moth is now compulsory, and 
growers should begin the application in accordance with the regulations. 
The exact tirru' must he governed by the district in which the grower resides. 
Soft water should b(‘ used for diluting the arsenate of lead ; rain water is 
most suitable. 

The success of the method is imquevstionable. It has been i)roved time and 
again that tliose. who spray systematically, and })ick up and destroy all fallen 
and infested fruit, succeed in harvesting over 90 per cent, of clean fruit, 
while those who neglect spraying are lucky if th<*y succeed in liar vesting 
40 per cent, of clean fruit. 


Pbtjit-growing on the Nokth-westekn Plains. 

A COBKBSPONDENT at Gurley Siding, between JS^arrabri and Moree, 4isks what 
kind of grapes do best in black soil, and which are the better — seedling 
Oranges or grafted trees ? 

In reply, the Fruit Expert stated that the following grapt^s might be tried 
on the class of soil mentioned Ferdinaml du Lesseps (early grape), Wal- 
tham Cross, Snow^s Black Muscat, and Black Hambro. The two best 
oranges to plant would be Valencia Late and Washington Navel, but it was 
not recommended that they should be grown from seedlings. 
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Department of Agriculture, Sydney, ^nd September, 1914 , 


To standi the season at Hawkesbury Agrieoltural College, Richmond, the Pare*bred 
Imported dydesdale Stallion, 

BOYAL WABDEB (16045) C.S.B. 

Royal Warden is a rich bay, showing good quality, combined with substance. He 
possesses an excellent temper. He was imported in 1912, from Scotland, by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales. Bred by James Merson, (.Yaiewillie, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 
He was awarded first and champion prizes at the Royiu Agricultural Show, Norwich, 
England, 1911. 

Sire : Everlasting (11331) C.S.B. 

1st Dam : Gem of Craigwillie (21597) by Prince Thomas (10263) C.S.B. 

2nd Dam : Lady Edith of Craigwillie (156S7) C.S.B., by Prince of Oarruchan (8151) 
C.S.B. 

3rd Dam : Jean of Northfield (18564) C.S.H., by Star of the North (2435) C.S.B. 

4th Dam . Cowden Jean (19435) C.S.B., by Clydesdale Jock (1415) C.S.B. 

Foaled 1 5th April, 1908. 

Fee : Fiv^e guineas per mare, or any number over t wo from the one owner, at £4 48. each. 

By arrangement with the Principal, a limited number of mares may be taken at 
agistment at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurred. 

For further particulars, apply to— THE PRINCIPAL, 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, N.8.W. 


To stand the season at Wagga Experiment Farm, the Imported Pore-bred Stallion, 

CLANDALE (14628) C.S.B. 

Clandale is a beautiful bay hor.se of substance, and most exceptional quality. He 
possesses the be.st of legs aiul feet. He was bretl bv Win. (.’oclirane, Port Logan, 
Wigtonshire, He was awarded first prize at Aberdeen Show, Scotland, 1912. 

Sire • AUandalo (12418) C.S.B. 

Ist Dam : May Logan (21 199) C.S.B., by Prince Robert (7135) C.S.B. 

2nd Dam : Haidee (21 198) C.S.B,, by Prince of Wales (673) C^S.B. 

3rd Dam : Jess of Portlogan (3145) t'.S.B., by Lofty (461)) (J.S.B., by Hercules (378) 
C.S.B. 

4th Dam : Kate. 

Foaled May 10th, 1907. 

Fee ; Five guineas per mare, or any nuridier over two from tlie same owner, at 
£4 4s. each. 

By arrangement with the Manager a limited number of mares may be taken at 
agistment at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurred. 

For further particulars, apply to— THE MANAGER, 

Experiment Farm, Bomen, Wagga Wagga. 


To stand tho season at Cowra, the Pure-bred Clydesdale Stallion, 


BOBIN ADAIB (16013) C.S.B. 

Robin Adair is a big upstanding horse of great substance. He shows good character and 
good temper. He was bred by Tho^. Lean, Wo.stcr Deans, Leadburn, and was selected 
by the Clydesdale Association to represent th(‘ breed at the Olympia International 
Horse 8))OW. He \v^as imported in 1912 by the Government of New South Wales. 

Sire : Royal Walter (13717) C.S.B. 

1st Dam : Rossie (19808) C.vS.B., by Alexander Kveiard (14242) (’.S.B. 

2nd Dam; Bell of Western l)eaii« (14052) C.S.B., hy Prince of Brunstoue (9977) 
C.S.B. 


3rd Dam : Darling of Wester Deans (14651) C.S.B., by Top Knot (6360) C.S.B. 

4th Dam ; Blossom of Wester Deans (14649) (\S.B., by Stonelaw Lord Lyon (2400) 
C.S. B. 


5th Dam : Boll of Westside (23030) C.S.B., by !»ri<le of Kvle (3[K)4) C.S.B. 

Foaled May 30th, 1909. 

Fee : Five guineas ])er mare, or any number ov<*r tv\ o from the one owner, at £4 48. each. 
By arrangement with the Manager, a limited number of marcs may be taken at 
agistment, at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurred. 

For fui-tlier particulars, apply to— THE MANAGER, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
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To stand the season at Yaneo Experiment Farm, the Champion Blood Stallion, 

BEN NEVIS. 

Ben Nevis is of a beautiful seal brown colour, 8 years old, 16 hands, with splendid 
€at bone and excellent conformation, and is one of the best utility horses in the State 
for producing weight carrying Hacks and Harness Horses. 

Sire : Dick Swiveller, a well-known performer, and the winner of many races 
during bis turf career. 

G. Sire : Swiveller, sire of Mentor (winner of the Melbourne Cup). 

Dam : Queenie, by Emulate, by Emulation, who was sire of the well-known race- 
horse Sardlnos, who won the Adelaide Cup, cairying 9 st. 6Ib. 

Ben Nevis is the winner of numerous first prizes, taking a first prize in 1912, four 
ifirsts in 1918, and holds unbroken record as Remount Stallion. 

Fee : Four Guineas. 

For all particulars, apply— THE MANAfiER, 

Experiment Farm, Yanco. 


Department of AqrxculiuTt^ 

Sydney f 2ricf Septembet'^ 1914. 

BULLS FOR SALE 

AX BERET EXFERIHENT FABK. 

HOtSTElN.-^Duke of Hanover (874): date of birth, 5th September, 1912 ; colour, black 
and white ; sire, Neiteiistein, by Hollander ; dam, Lolkje Field, by (Jarfield 
(imp.) ; g d, LolUje, by Joubert ; g gd, Lolkje Vemnan (imp.), by Standfries 3rd. 
Price, 12 guineas. 

Milk yield of Lolkje, 5,82S lb. milk, 3*5 per cent, test, 231 lb. butter. Ist calf. 

,, Lolkje Veemau (imp.), 11,960 lb, milk, 479 lb. butter. 

^fFSRHSEYS. — Mountaili Prince (593) ; date of birth, I2th January, 1913 ; colour, lemon and 
white ; sire, Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica 3th (imp.). Price, 3D guineas. 

RohaiS* Lad (601) : date of birth, I3th March, 1913; colour, lemon and white ; sire, 
Calm Prince; dam, Rohais’ Lassie (imp.). Price, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam Milk U>. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Hohais' Lassie 5,537 5 1 333 

Othello (605) : date of birth, 4th April, 1913; colour, lemon and white; sire, Treng- 
waintoix Village Favourite (imp.) ; dam, Dosdemona 8th (imp.). Price, 35 guineas 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Fat jier cent. Butter lb. 

Desdemona Sth (imp.) 6,721 4*3 340 

GEORGE VALDER, Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture. 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 
at State Farms, or for lease. 


Breed, 

NameofBuU. Sire. 

Dam. 

Stathnedat^ 

Bogairsdiiptlll*- 

Shorthorn ... 

1 

Melba’s Emblem! Emblem nf 
(183 Darbalara 

! (100M.S.H.B) 

Melba 3rd of 
Darbalara 
(1058 M.S.H.B.) 

Berry 

W 

,, 

Imperialist ...( Florio 

Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 

Berry Farm 

m 

*» 

The Irishman! Tipperary Bull 
(impOl 

Colleen Bawn 
(imp.) 

Berry Farm 

t 

Jersey 

Grenadin (imp.) j Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s (jarua- 
tion (imp. ), 

Yanco Farm 

• 

i> 

Trafalgar ...| Beat Man 

Rum Omelette 

OwraFarm 

• 

II 

KaidofKhartoumj Sir Jack 

Egyptian Belle 

H. A. College ... 

• 

1* 

Leda’s Retford' Dinah’s Lad . . 
Pride. 1 

Leda's Angel.. 

WaggaFarm 

il 

Guernsey 

The King's Mirror Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Wollongbar 

t 

II 

Star Prince ... Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Casino 

21 Oct., ’14. 

II 

Sky Pilot ...1 Prince Sou via ... 

1 ’arson 'a Red 
Rose (imp.). 

Maclean 

11 Jan., ’15. 

«i 

Godolphin | Golden Hero ot 

Moses (imp. ) ! the Vauxbelets 
! (1929) 

RuacUa (6309) 

Invenll 

6 Got., ’U, 

II ••• 

Hayes’ Fido Hayes’ Coron- 

(imp.). I ation 9rd. 

Hayes’ Fi-Pi 
2nd. 

Wollongbar Farm 

11 

1 

•1 

Claudius (imp.)! Golden Star 11.. 

1 

1 Claudia’s 

Pride (imp,). 

Murwillnmbah ... 

; 1 

IJan., ’15. 

II 

George III ...| King of the 

Roses 

The Peacemaker! Calm Prince ... 

Calm 2od ... 

MuUumbiroby ... 

31 Mar., ’15. 

II 

Rose Petersen 

! 

Wollongbar 

« 

11 

Ring of the Roaesj Hayes’ King ... 

Kosey 8th 

I (imp.). 

Pambula 

31 Dec., ’U. 

II ••• 

Lauderlad ... Laura’s Boy ... 

1 

Souvenir of 

W ollongbar 

Casino 

3 Sept , ’U. 

II 

Belfast 1 King of the 

i Roses 

Royal Preel ...j.Itohen Royal ... 

j 

Flaxy 2nd ... 

Tyalgum 

28 Nov., ’14. 

♦I 

Hayes’ Lily du 
Preel (imp.). 

Tyalgum 

30 Nov., '14. 

II 

Alexander the < Claudius (imp.) 
Great. j 

Alexandrine 
of Richmond. 

Frederickton ...1 

- Sept., ’14. 

If 

Duke of Orleans; Godolphin 

! Arthur (1664) 

Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp.) 

Paterson-Vacy .. 

11 Sept., ’14, 

Ayrshire 

Dan of the Rosesj Daniel of Auch- 
; enbrain (imp.). 

Ripple Rose... 

Grafton Farm 

• 

•1 

Wyllieland l Wyllieland 

Bright Lad (imp.)j Gloniffer (7229) 

Wyllieland 

tSangie 

Glen lones Farm.. 

• 

»» ... 

j Isabel’s Majestic! Majestic of Oak- 
! ! bank. 

Isabel of Glen- 
eira. 

Grafton Farm ... 

11 

Kerry 

j Rising Sun ...i Bratha’sBoy ... 

1 i 

Dawn 

Bathurst Farm ... 

• 


^Available lor serrioe only at the Fann where stationed. t Available lor lease or for service at the F^rm where itatfoiied* 
II Available for s^KScial service upon application to the Under Seoretary. 
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Date. 

STALLION 

PARADES. 

Place. 

Time. 

Wednesday, 

2 September 

Cowra ... 


10 a.m. 


2 

„ ... ... 

Gunning 


10 a.m. 

>• 

2 

,1 ... 

Tamworth 


10 a.m. 

Thursday, 

3 

,, ... 

Lyndhurst 


3 p.m. 

1) 

3 

,, ... ... 

Singleton 

... 

2 p.m. 

>» 

3 

,, .. ... 

Yass 


10 a.m. 

Friday, 

4 

,, ... 

Burrowa 


10 a.m. 

Monday, 

7 

„ 

Dunedoo 


2 p.m. 

Tuesday, 

8 

,, ... ... 

Newcastle 

... 

2 p.m. 

,, 

8 

,, ... ... 

Goulbum 


10 a.m. 

Wednesday, 

9 

,, ... ... 

Gulgong 


10 a.m. 

Thursday, 

30 

,, ... 

Mudgee 


10 a.m. 

Friday, 

]1 

,, 

Barraba 


Noon. 

,, 

11 

„ 

Rylstone 


10 a.m 

9 > 

11 


Liverpool 


11 a.m. 

Saturday, 

12 

,, . . ... 

Manilla... 


10 a.m. 

Monday, 

14 

„ 

Gundagai 


8*40 a. in. 


14 

,, 

Adding 


2*30 p.m. 

Tuesday, 

15 

,, 

01>eron .. 


10 a.m. 

» I 

15 

,, ... ... 

Wollongong 


11 a.m. 


15 

,, 

Tumut ... 


2*30 p.m. 

Wednesday, 

16 


Bathurst 


10 a m. 


16 

,, 

Blayney 


3*30 p.m. 

Thursday, 

17 

,, ... ... 

Millthorpe 


11*30 a.m. 

t * 

17 

,, 

Kiama ... 


12*30 p.m. 

1 1 

17 

,, 

Dapto . . . 


3*30 p.m. 

Friday, 

18 

,, . . ... 

Nowra .. 


10 a.ra. 

Tuesday, 

22 

,, 

Milton ... 


10 a.m. 

»» 

22 

„ 

Wyong ... 


11 a.m. 

Wednesday, 

23 

,, ... 

Moruya 


10 a.m. 

Thursday, 

24 

,, 

Gosford 


11 a.m. 

Friday, 

25 

,, .* ... 

Colmrgo 


10 a.m. 


25 

,, ... ... 

Camden 


11*30 a.m. 

Saturday, 

26 

,, ... ... 

Bega 


10 a m. 

Monday, 

28 

,, ... 

Tenterfield 


11 a.m. 

Tuesday, 

29 

,, 

Tumbarumba 


11*30 a.m. 


29 

,, ... 

Nimitybelle 


10 a.m. 

** 

29 

,, ... ... 

Guyra .. 


10 a.m. 

Wednesday, 30 

,, 

Bombala 


Noon. 

f » 

30 

tf ••• 

Glen Innes 


10 a.m. 

Thursday, 

1 October 

Arm 1 dale 


10 a.m. 

>? 

1 

,, 

Braid wood 


10 a.m. 

) > 

1 

„ 

Cooma ... 


10 a.m. 

Friday, 

2 

,, 

Walcha 


2 p.m. 


2 

,, ... 

Quetanbeyan 


10 a.m. 

>> 

2 

,, 

Berridale 


11 a.m. 

Wednesday, 

7 

,, 

Moss Vale 


2*30 p.m. 
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AGEIOULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

SxcRETARifis are invited to fOrwa^ for insertaon in tHia dates of thmr 
forthcoming shows; these should rea<^ the Editor, Department of Agri* 
culture, fciydney, not later than the 2l8t of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at onca 

Society. 1914. Secretory. Ctote 

Qanmain A. and P. Aasociaticn ... J. F. Aahwood ... Sept, 15, 16 

Gooiamundra A., F., H., and I. Association T. Williams ... „ 15, 16 

Oowra P., A., and H. Association E. W. Warren ... ,, 16, 17 

Murramburrah A., and I. Association J* A. Foley ... „ 22, 23 

Queanbeyan P. and A. Association J. G. Harris ... ,, 22, 23 

Temora P., A , H.. and I. Association ... .. J. Clark ,, 22, 23, 24 

Riverina P. and A. Society (Jerilderie) J. Kennedy ... ,, 23 

Canowindra P., A., and H Association G. Newman ... „ 23,24 

Burrowa P., A., and H*. Association ... W. Burns ,, 24, 25 

Henty P. and A. Spciety H. L. Yates ... ,, 29, 30 

Millthorpe A., H., and P. Association C. J. E. Hawken... ,, 29, 30 

Yass P. and A. Association W. Thomson ... ,, 30, Oct. 1 

Urana P. and A. Society T. Wise ... 30, ,, 1 

Hay P. and A. Association ‘ G. S. Camden ... Oct. 6, 7 

Berrigan A. and H. Society ... T. E. Crowther 8 

Crookwell A,, P., and H. Society J. H. Huxley ... ,, 9 

Hillston P. and A. Society 8. J. Gordon ... „ 14 

Tweed River Agricultural Society A. E. Budd ... Nov. 11, 12 

Mullumbimby A. Society . . W. A. Davis „ 18, 19 

tiismore A. and I. Society ... T. M. Hewitt ... ,, 25,26,27 

1915. 

Albion Park A,, H., and I, Association M. A. Brown ... Jan, 20, 21 

Kiama A. Association G. A. Somerville... „ 26,27 

Wollongong A., H., and I. Association W. J. Cochrane ... ,, 28,29,30 

Berry A. Association ... ... 8. G. Ban field ... Feb. 4,5 

Wyoiig A. Association ... ... ... C. K. Seabrook .. «, 5, 6, 7 

Shoalhavou A. and H. Association ... ... .. H. Rauch ,, 10, 11 

Newcastle A., H.. and 1. Association ... ... ... K. J. Dann ... ,, 10 to 13 

Dapto A. and H. Society .. J. H. Lindsay ... ,, 23, 24 

Guyra P,, A., and H. Association P. N. Stevenson . * 23,24,25 

Gunning P., A. and I. Society J, K. Turner ... ,, 24, 25 

Tumut A. and P. Association . .. T. E. Wilkinson... Mar. 2, 3 

Uralla A. Association H. W. Vincent ... „ 2, 8, 4 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society F. W. Hoskiu ... ,, 2, 3, 4 

Braid wood P., A., and H. Association L. Chapman ... ,, 3, 4 

Gloucester A., H., and P, Association G. E Furness ... ,, 3, 4 

Camden A., H., and I. Society A. Thompson . ,, 3, 4, 5 

Glen Innes A Central New England P. & A. Assoc’n . G. A. Priest ... ,, 9,10,11 

Coramba District P., A., andH. Society H. E. Hindmarsh ,, 10, 11 

Tambarumba and Upper Murray P, and A. Society... E. W. Figures ... „ 10, 11, 12 

Gundagai P. and A. Society A. El worthy ... „r 16,17 

Mudgee A., P., H., and L Association P. J. Grifiin ... ,, 16, 17, 18 

l>)bargo A., P., and H. Society T. Kennelly ... ,, 17, 18 

Inverell P. and A. Association J. Mollveen ... „ 17, 18, 19 

Goulburn A., P„ and H. Society G. G. Harris ... „ 18, 19, 20 

Quirindi P., A., and H. Association ... H. H. Rourke ... ,, 23, 24 

Bangalow A. and I. Society W. H. lading ... „ 23, 24, 25 

MaoTeay A., H., and 1. Association E. Wee^s ,, 24, 25, 26 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association R. C. Saw kins ... ,, 24, 25, 26 

Dorrigo A., H., and J. Society .. W. R. Colwell ... „ 24, 25 

Crookwell A., P., and H. Society J. H. Huxley ... „ 25, 26 

Dungog A. and H. Association , 0. E. Front ... April 28, 20 

Northern A. Association J. McLachlan ... Sept. 2^23,24 

Prlatod and publtohed by WILUAM APPLBOATB OUbLIOK, of Sydney, and 

PubliBbcr of the State of New South Weles, at Piilltlp«street, Svdnev. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Potato Experiments, 1013-3 

TABLELAND DIVISION. 

A. J. riNN, Inspector of Agriculture. 

The returns of the Coastal Division were publislied in tlie So}»temboi‘ i.^suo 
of the (jlazfitte. From a potato standpoint, however, the Tableland District is of 
more importance, the el iinatic conditiom being more U*m[»erat(s and tluTcd'oio 
better suited for potato culture. The area planted is much larger, heavic i* 
yields are obtained, and the tubers are of better keeping <]uality. 

During the past season experiments wTre eari'icd out at fourteen centres 
in this division, eovoring in all an area of 2‘1 acres. The t(‘sts comprised 
•variety and manurial trials, and a rolalion experiment. 

As regards tlm soaMui, that of N(‘\v England must lu' regarded a.s good, 
wliereas the Southern and Westoui Districts expeiieueed a very dry summer, 
a few places only being b.cm^fik'd by thunderstorms. Tn the latter district ti 
no beneficial rain vvas cx]»cricTic<‘d until March, the monsoonal visitation being 
about six wet'ks late. 

TTiid it not been for the fact that the autumn was of exce[)tional length, 
the cro])s in these divisions vvoukl have bctm practically failures. Such 
a season naturally favoured the late-maturing varieties, and these product;d 
fairly ht'avy crops. 

Owing to tho lateness of tlie rains, very little damage was done by the 
larvae of the Potato Moth, and no loss was occasioned by ‘‘scab” in New 
Knglaud. From other experiments carried out by the Department, scab 
has always been more prevalent in dry seasons, and it would appear that tlu^ 
oeeurreiice of tlic disease in most years is due more to physiral causes rather 
than to fungoid attack. Very little loss w^as occasioned by Tiish IMiglit ; and 
as the season ill some portions of the State was favourable to its development^ 
the outlook is very hopeful, in so far that destructive attackvS are only likely 
to appear in abnormal seasons, wlion potatoes are plentiful 

During tho previous yeai* much damage was caused by Uutheiglen Bug, 
but it is pleasing to note that tho ravages of this insect pe.st weiv. almost 
negligible on the crop under review. 

The following summary is of value, os indicating tlui relative yields of tlie 
different varieties throughout the State. The figures cannot, however, be 
A 
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taken as absolutely comparable, because on one plot- -Juidabyne— all tho 
vanelns were not planted — 
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Rt\i< the above table, and compiling with tlif* results of the pTcvioiis 
3 (Ml, it will he noted that the positions of imiit ()C( uiued h} thr* foui leadiiiij 
v ai It ties ai e the saint' 

As lei^ards yield, the average is well al>ove thit of the pievious seisoii 
The vain ty Ci-iinan No 1 oet upies a low position, hut this was due to tlie 
seed deter loratnig (onsKlorahly on account of rathci long storage in Sjdnej^, 
lesulLing in a faulty geirnination altei phnting 


The following are the avoiage fields in the nnnunng exptnrnent — 
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Ihe in mure mixtuix's used were as follow — 

P4 nuxtuie — 4 cwt sulphate of aniinonia. 

] 3 cwt supt rphospliatc' 

3 cwt sulphate of potash. 

Pr") imxtuie - 16 cwt. supei phosphate 

4 cwt sul]>hate of potash. 

PG mix tuic — 12 cwt. hone dust 

4 cwt. supoi phosphate 
4 cwt sulphate of pota'^h 

All inivluies were applied at the late of 4 cwt pii acxe. 

Tlie only change worthy of note as com]>aied with last season is that P6 
mixture occupies first place, leading the P4 mixture by an increased yield 
of 1 cwt per acre. The results obtained would seem to indicate that the 



Potato Variety Trial, Taralga. 

Fakmkhs* Kxpkrimknt Plots. 





General View. 

Totato ExiaTimcutH. Mr. J. Wikou’s Farm, Coramba. 


Farmkrs’ Experiment Pu>ts, 1913 - 14 , 
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ittcreae^d yif»U obtained by the IPS mixture i» due to the larger pcrcienfcago 
o£ phosphopio acid contained in this mixture. As the P5 manure contains 
no nitrogenous fertiliser the cost to the farmer is considerably less than that of 
the complete manure, the former being J&7 10s. per ton, and the latter £9 15s. 
per ton. It will, therefore, be seen that a con.siderable saving will be made 
if the P5 mixture proves to be the one most suited to our conditions. 


Northern Districts. 


F. DITZELL, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture. 

Potato experiments were conducted in five different districts. The average 
ana cultivated for the purpose was IjV divided into individual plots of 
one-tenth of an acre each. The following are the names and addresses of the 
farmers who co-operatoci with the Department in the carrying out of these 
experiments 

Mr. L. M. Rixon, Green Hill, Uralla. 

Mr. S. Collins, Hose Valley, Black Mountain. 

Mr. Will. Moore, sen,, Guyra. 

Mr. T. Farlow, Mayfield, Red Range road, G1 u limes. 

Mr. J, F. Chick, Hill View, Tenterfield. 

The plots wore all uniform, and consisted of eight varieties in the v^arioty 
trial, all of which were manured with 4 cwt. of P4 mixture ]>ei* acre, except 
at Uralla, where only 3 cwt. was applied. There were also three extra plots 
of one of the varieties, one unmanured, and the other two manured with 
4 cwt. of P5 and P6 mixtures respectively, excepting again Uralla, where 
only 3 cwt. was ai>plied. 

Soil and Cultural Notes. 

Uralla . — The soil was virgin, i eddish, friable loam of ironstone derivation, 
and fairly ferlile. It was cleared and mould-board ploughed G inches deep in 
April, 1013, and harrowed twice, then ploughed again, in July, and afterwards 
harrowed and spring-tooth cultivated. On the 3rd November the potato sets 
wei*© ploughed in, 16 to 18 inches apart, and 5 inches deep, in rows 2 feet 
6 inches apart. The after-cultivation consisted of harrowing immediately 
after planting, and cultivating early in December, and again at the end of 
the month, the potatoes being hilled at the latter operation. 

BlcLck Mountain , — The soil was partly greyish and partly rod loam, the 
former of hard sandstone formation and the latter ironstone. The red loam 
is richer than the grey, but both are poor soils. The previous crop was oats, 
unmanured, for hay. This land was mould board ploughed 5 to 6 inches 
deep in July, 1913, harrowed immediately, then heavily rolled in August, 
cross-ploughed in September, and harrowed. On the 7th November the 
potatoes were planted 22 inches apart and 4 incbeis deep, in rows 3 feet apart, 
means of a potato-planter, which worked satisfactorily. These planting 
^istandos were somewhat too wide, but could not be avoided. The ground 
was hari^wed immediately after planting and again soon after germination, 
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and was later cultirated t])ree times, Jiping being carried out at th^ last 
cultivation. Those plots wexe sati^actorlly harv('ste(l with a ][K>tat0^jligger. 

Guyra * — The soil was a rich, red, friable, basaltic loam, and the ptexiom 
crop was wheat, unmannred, tor hay. During the latter end of August this 
land was mould-board ploughed 6 inches deep, and was afterwards liarrowcd 
tliree times. The potatoes were ploughed in 4 inches deep on 5th November 
in rows 2 feet 9 inches apart, and 18 to 20 incites apart in the rows. After 
planting the land was harrowed, and was later cultivated and hilled at the 
one operation. 

6?len Innes , — Here the soil was a friable, reddish, basaltic loam of fair 
fertility. The previous ci’op was partly potatoes and paitly swede turnips, 
across which the plots were planted at right angles. The land was mould- 
board ploughed 7 inches deep in June, and then spring tooth cultivated twice, 
after which it was again ploughed and harrovixl. The poUtots were 
ploughed in on the 4th Nosenibei, IS inches apart and 0 inches deep, m 
rows 2 feet 6 inches apart. The plots were harrowed immediately after 
planting and again when the potatoes weie coming up. They weie tlii'ii 
scarified early in December, and hilled with a plough at the end of the 
month. 

T enter Jiel d, Boi\ here was a sandy loam of blue giamle formation, 
good depth, and only medium fertility. The previous cro}v was oats, 
uninanured, for hay. The laud was mould-board ploughed G inches deep in 
February, 1913, and was then spring tooth cultivated in May, in June, and 
again early m Heptember, and immediately harrowed, after which it was 
ploughed, about the middle of Heptembei, and hanowed On the 22nd Ocio* 
her the potatoes were ploughed in, 4 inches deep and 16 to 18 inches apart 
in rows 2 feet 8 inches wide. The aftei eulti\ation consisted of liarrowing 
before and after germination, cultivating in November, again in December, 
and then hilling with the plough. 

The Season. 

At Tenterlield the season was nob a favourable one for potatoes, the 
summer being too hot. The rainfall befoio planting from 1st July was:--^* 
July, 70 points ; August, 29 points; Septembvsr, 224 points; and October, 
19 points. Tlie ground was in splendid condition for planting, so a good 
geimination was obtained in all the plots except BrownelVs Beauty and 
Carman No. 1. The rainfetU after planting was: October, 15G points; 
November, 108 points; December, 219 points ; January, 113 points; Febru- 
ary, 210 points; and March, 191 points. The March rainfall was of no 
benefit to tlio Satisfaction, and only of partial benefit to the othor varieties. 
Up to Januaiy, all the varietiefi made a splendid top growth, and Ijorge 
numbers of tubers were formed, but hot and dry weather from January to 
March checked the development of the tubers. The feoason favoured the 
late maturing varieties more than the early ones. 

The other plots in New England — Qlen Tnnes, Guyra, Black Mountain, 
and Uralla- all expeiionoed a good season, and some excellent retm^ne were 




CORONATION 


Potato Variety Trial, Nimmitabel. 

Cornnation yielded 11 t«>us b cwt. per actc. 
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SATISFACTION 


Potato Varioty Trial, Nlmmitabel. 

S itistiictioii yn*la(*d 6 tous 4 cwt, pel ucie. 
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71i6 rainfall in July mA August ivag very low, but good falls in 
Baptexubert And a fair fall in Oetiober> ensured moist seed-bods, resulting in a 
^oo4 germination in all the plots of all the varieties except CWman No. 1. 
®he rainfall in November was light, in December fair, and in the following 
months very good. The season here also favoured the late maturing varieties 
tndre than the early one?. In the UraUa plots, grasshoppers attacked the 
tops of Manhattan and Premier severely, ai’d Satisfaction lightly, during the 
latter end of December. The other varieties escaped damage, apparently 
because their foliage was not so attractive to the grasshoppers. 

Variety Trials. 

The results obtained are given in Table A. The samples right through 
were free from scab and grub infestation. Only marketable tubers were 
included in the yields. Queen oi the Valley easily topped the yields at 
Teiiterfield with 5 tons 7 cwt. per acre, and was followed by Manhattan, 
Batisfacl ion, Coronation, and Surprise These results were satisfactory, a« 
the season was some what unfavourable. A considerable number of potatoes 
w^ei*e partly rotten, mainly whore second growth took plact', and these wei'e 
rejected. 

At Black Mountain, Coionation was first with C tons 10 ewt. per acre, being 
followed by Queen of the Valley, Surprise, Manhattan, and Premier. The 
yields here were not >o high as at Guyra, Glen Tunes, and Uralla, because 
the plots were situateil on a poor soiL As already pointed out, the yields 
would have bf^^n higher had it been possible to plant more closely together. 

The Guym jdots weix' again topped by Coronation, with the high yield of 
9 tons 17 ew't. per acre, and Picmier, Queen of the Valley, Surprise, and 
Manhattan we!*c next in order of merit. The rich, red, basaltic loams of this 
distrii t an* ideal potato soils 

The Glen Inues plots gaxe some splendid leturns, Coronation topj»ing tho 
yi<dd heio aho witli 10 tons 1 ewt. per acie, while Premier, Queen of the 
Valley, M anlmU an, and Hurprise followed in tho order uametl. Tlio lied 
Eange soils at Ghui Inues are splendid ptiiato soils. 

At Cl alia the highest yield In the New England plots w^as obtained. 
Queen of the Valley returning 10 tons 12 ewt. per acivi. This was followed 
in oixler by Brownell’s Beauty, Coronation, iKui prise, and Satisfat’tion. 

HeferctKM' to the average and percentage yields in Table A will show that 
for all the plots, Coronation topped tJie yields, but w^as very closely followed 
by Queen of the Valley. Thcibe two varieties were distinctly alie^ of any 
of the otliers^ 

YarietUi Becommended. 

Of tho eight varieties tested in the plots, all are I’ecommendcd for general 
OjultixU'lion in New England except Browneil’s Beauty, which, throughout 
jthe last five years, has failed to yield satisfactorily, and Carman No. 1^ 
^n^bieh was tested last season for the first time. It must, however, be pointed 
ntit thAt Carman No. 1 was at a disadvantage compared with the other 
Varieties, as inferior seed resulted in many misses. It w'ill be tried again 
neict seasonu 
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Satisfaction trmture« in about four months* and has a vigorous top growth, 
with prominent heliotrope dowers. The tubots are round, light pink of 
whitish, and ha\e only a few shallow eyes. This variety is well suited for* 
tlie production of early crops. 

Manhattan takes from four and a half to fiv(‘ months to mature, and pro- 
duces a medium top growth, with thick, and often bluish, skuiis. The oblong 
flattened tuliers are blue or mottled, and have fairly numerous shallow eyes 
with pi omiuent eyelids.’^ A good uiaiket able sample is alw'ays produced, 
and a hollow Manbal tan is never found. 

Surpiise is a late variety. The top giowih is very vigoious, tall, ujiright, 
with thick, whitish stems. The iuben are pinkish, rather longer than broad, 
flattened, with eyes fairly numerous, ji.nkish* and ratlier dcH?p. Kurprise is 
identical w itli the so called Freeman Th#* luliers are generally largo, and 
inclined to glow hollow, therefore Ihey sliouhi be plantc'd fairly chiso 
together. 

Ooionution matuivs in about fi\eandoiu luilf numllis, and the top giowth 
IS medium, limp, and has whitish stesns. The tubers are sornewhat similar 
to those of ^^anbattan, but are ratbei moie t \lindriea1, and slight!} smoother. 
This \anety is a very heav}’' jieldei , but pruluees a laig(‘ percentage of small 
potatoes. It is .subject to second giowtli 

Quchui of the Valley is of about the same season as (Vironation, and makes 
a faiily >igorous top giowth. Thc^ tubeiv aie oblong, lather flatteiieil, ltd, 
with eyes f<iiily muneious and rather det'p It is subjec t to second giowlli 

Premier is the latest of the ^arietic's im niioned, maturing in about hix 
montlis, and Itas a medium top growtli, with slightly bluish sicuns. Tho 
tubers aie lather long, and pinkish to light red. It ih liable to second 
growth 

Manurial Tiials. 

The bc'.t results from the use of inanuies, us will be soon in Table B, w’eio 
natuially obtained on tho poorei soils At Tenieifield P{5 gave tho best 
return, being 1 ton 15 ewt. 3 qrs. in a^l^ance of the unmaiiured plot, at a 
cost of XI 10s. for manure, while at the Black Mountain PI resulted in nn 
increase of 1 ion 17 cwt. 1 qr. per acre o\*i no manure at a cost of XI 198, 
for nianuie. Tlio results at Uralla also favour manuring, P4 giving an 
increase of 1 ton 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 24 lb. per acre o>er no manure, and in this 
case the oxiia expense* was XI 10s, It is therefore s(*cn that on the poor and 
medium quality soils of these districts nmnuiing is profitable. On the richer 
80 Is at Glen Iniies and Guyra such high incieascvS were not obtained, and 
manuring does not appear to be so advantageous. The average and corre- 
spondiug percentage yields for all the plot*^ show that P5 and Pi gave an 
in( rease of about 1 4 per cent, over no manure, while P6 wa® not so Katisfa<‘tory. 
The Pi mixture seems to be a profitable manuri* to use for the cool district^t 
of Black ^Mountain and Uralla, while P5 mixture apparently gives the befit 
results in the wanner district of Tenterfirdd, where nitrogen does not appear 
to be needed so much, probably because nitrification in the soil takes place 
rapidly during the summer months. 
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MANHATTAN 


Potato Variety Trial, Nimmitabel. 

MunhattJiu yielded 15 torif» I ewt arte. 
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Potato Variety Trial, Nimmltabel. 

Premier yielded 0 tuns la owt. ix*,r acre. 

Farmers* Experiment Plots. 
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General Remarks. 

Successful potato culture is dependent upon the inainteuauco of soil fertility 
l)y crop rotation and, on poor and medium soils, manuring. Adecjuate 
attention should also be given to proper cultmal methods, seed selection, and 
tbo growing of suitable varieties. 

In the cooler districts, a practicable rotation is the growth of potatoes and 
oats, while in the warmer districts maize may also be introduced. All wood 
growths and stubble should be ploughed under to pro\i(le liumus, and on the 
lighter sandy loams the occisional growtli of special green marune cropS| 
preferably legume 5», is tidvisable. 

It is very imp '>r tan t to precede the crop by a wmUT fallow to coii'^crve 
moisture, clean the land, and prepare a good seed bed. The land should bo 
ploughed 6 incdies oi more in depth in Jiuie or d uly, and later reploughed and 
then ban owe I ami cultivated before planting ]SIo(h'» at(d^ c lose planting will, 
on the avt rage, give the best results, the rows biong about 2 feet G inchos 
apart, and the 8e*s 16 to 18 inches apart m the ro \s. The usmil depth of 
phxnting varies from 4 to 6 inches, and wheie a good seed-bod has been pre- 
pared it is advisable to plant at the latter depth IJario\\ ing and cultivation 
after planting should not be neglected. Hilling is lecpiired to protect 
the tubeis from the potato moth, and eithei the cultivator or plough may be 
used, the latter for preference, where the planting has been shallow. 

i »^ccd sHection is important, and the seed is best selected in the fn-ld while 
digging fro n prolific hills whicli produce good tubers. In any case only clean 
seed, free from “run out ’’potatoes, true totj'pe, and of reaK>nable sizesliouJd 
be sown, 

The Narrabri Plot. 

An experiment plot was also planted on the farm of Mr. W* Palmer, 
“Pino View,’' Nanabri, but on account of a very unfavourable spring, it 
proved a failure, Narrabri is hot and dry in tlie spring and summer, and 
unsuitable for the grow^th of potatoes. 


Table A. — Showing Results of Variety Trials — Noithern Districts, 


ISFaineof CxperliiK liter. 


Xu M. Hizou, ITralla 
B. Collins, Black Mountain 
Wm. Moore, sen., Guyra... 
T. Fadow, Qlon Innes 
J. F. Ch5ck| Tentcrttold 

AyeragoH^ld 

*JPorosntage yield ... 


j Satisfaction 


t. e q lb 
7 7 2 1.3 
. 3 12 3 0 

.. 6 18 0 0 

.. I 0 2 2 19 

. 3 32 1 U 


5 6 2 20 


C9*6 


nc U s > 
He ant \ j 

Manhattan 

Queen of the 
\ alle> 

t. c q. lb. 

t. C, 


lb 

t. r q. 

IK 

8 12 3 U 

6 7 

1 

26 

10 12 1 

5 

4 5 3 0 

4 15 

0 

0 

5 11 2 

0 

5 10 1 0 

6 8 

0 

0 

8 0 0 

0 

4 17 2 14 

7 8 

1 

6 

8 36 0 

2 

2 7 2 14 

8 16 

3 

0 

5 7 2 

0 

0 4 0 2 

0 IS 

0 

12 ] 

7 13~7 


67 9 

751 

xoo 


♦ Aa oaiupaiod wltto ijiieen of the ^ alle> ««• 100 per cent. 
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T'.ule a.- -A llowing lle^nlts ol Vatiety Trials — ^Northern }>i8txict8>~H!ls0C 


hmw of Kxpfr.uwufcr. 

Surptiso. 

Premier, 

Coronatk)!!. 

OMmm ^0. U 


t. c. q. lb. 

t. c. q. lb. 

t. 0. q. lb. 

t. c. q.ibk 

M. Eixon, Uralla 

8 S 0 10 

6 0 2 16 

8 8 3 20 

5 12 

fi^. Collins, Black Mountain 

6 3 0 0 

4 12 0 0 

6 10 1 0 

8 7 0 0 

Will. Mooro, sen , (*uyra 

7 8 10 

9 1 3 18 

9 17 1 10 

6 14 S 0 

T# Fallow, Cleii Ixiiiea 

6 10 1 10 

9 8 2 19 

10 4 3 3 

6 4 S « 

J. F. Cluck, Toiiteifieia 

3 7 1 14 

2 11 0 0 

3 10 3 0 

2 4 0 M 

Average yield 

0 3 2 U 

6 8 S 16 

7 14 1 18 

4 12 2 If 

1 

•Percentage j leld ... 

80-7 

83*9 

100*7 

1 60*4 

1 

i 


♦ As compared with Qticen of tlio Valley >« 100 per cent. 


TAriLit: B. — Showing Kosults of Manurial Trials — Northern Districts. 


Variety — Queen of the Valley. 


Name of Kxporhitenter. 

No Hanurc 


1 

4 . 


! 

1 

P6. 

! 


re. 



t. 

c. 


lb. 

t. 

c. 

<1* 

lb. 

t. 

r. 

a- 

lb. 

t. 

c. 


lb. 

L. Rixon, Uralla 

9 

3 

1 

19 

10 

12 

1 

15 

10 

8 

1 

7 ' 

10 

2 

1 

19 

B. Collins, Black Mountain 

3 

14 

1 

0 

5 

11 

2 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 ! 

4 

8 

0 

0 

Wm. Moore, sen , (Juyra 

7 

19 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

T. Farlow, Glen Innos 

8 

10 

3 

5 

8 

15 

0 

2 

9 

0 

1 

8 

8 

19 

3 

0 

j. F. Chick, Touterfield 

4 

5 

2 

0 

5 

7 

2 

0 

6 

1 

i 

0 

5 

4 

1 

14 

Average yield ' 

G 

14 

2 

22 

7 

13 

X 

3 

7 

14 

2 

14 

7 

2 

7 

20" 

♦Percentage yield 

100 

113-8 

1 114*8 I 

1061 


• A» tompaml \\ilh no nmiinre 100 per cent. 


Western District. 


W. R. BIKKS, B.Sc., luppcctor of Agiiculture. 

Owing to th(‘ absence of a permanent iii’^pc^ftor for the Western District 
during the early part of. last year, only one potato plot was arranged for in 
addition to the permanent plot at Millthorpe. The former was situated on 
Mr. F. Barrett's farm, Richmond Hill, on tlie higher levels of Oanoblas, 0 
miles distant from Orange. The soil is of a friable basaltic formation, and is 
representative of the better class potato land in the district. 

The ground hod not previously been cropped, and waa somewhat rough 
and tussocky, but was submitted to a thorough preparatory fallowing. The 
first ploughing w^as completed at the end of July, 1913, and two woridn^ 
followed during August with disc cultivator and harrow respectively, Tfc© 
lend was twice worked in September with the spring-tooth cultivator, and in 
October harrowed, rolled, and harrowed again. Planting was completed On 
15th November, and the plots were harrowed twice early in December 0 $ iba 
young plants ^\c*re showing through. 
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BROWNELL’S BEAUTY 

Potato Variety Trial, Nimmitabel. 

Brownell’s Beauty j lehied 10 ton- 14 cut. jmt am*. 


Fakmers’ Experiment Plots. 


AiiricnlturaJ Gazette oj A'.<S.W., October 2, 1914. 
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' $ 0 |>arat^ plota were pleutite^ comprising a trial of varirti<>s 

(eiiigilt teotions) and a manurial tedt (four sections). The sets were hand* 
4)r^ped behind the plough, and the manure Mvas also distributed by band m 
tl>e furrow. 

Brior to planting, 8 inches of rain had fallen upon the fallow, which was 
therefore in fairly good condition as regards moisture. No laiufell, liowever, 
for six weeks after planting, and conditions w t re tar from ideal for a good 
germination ; nevertheless a good stand was obtained except in the ease of 
Premier, Carman, and Brownell’s Beauty. In the llrownell plot the germina* 
tion was ospeeially poor, and not more than half the area could be consideied 
plsnttd. 

From 25th DecembcT to 12th January another dry hot spell was expenonecd, 
and on the latter date the crop was going oil ’ ' cry sf'noubly. The situation 
was saved, howeser, by a fall of inches of ram, and subsetjuentl}' the season 
turned out satisfactoiily on the whole, allowing ot \eiy good late giowtli. 

The total rainfall during the growing i)eriod w is 15 ,>2 inches, coiisulerably 
xnoie than was reeoided in the less elevatid suriounding distiicts, and 
eventually a good nil round return was hancstid, a\eTaging just H tons per 
acre. The crop was late in iipemng owing to ^he mihl wi'ather conditions 
of April and May. Ihgging wasfurthei delayed by fixqutnt lains in June 
and July, and was not conipleU'd until 24tli July. 

The tubeis tbiougliout weie clean and of evcelleut quahty and shipo, 
except for a slight second growth m the case of Ciiuen of the Talley and to 
a less extent of Premier and CUiman. 

The yields of the several %aiieties, and those fioin the nninuiial tnal plot«, 
are set out in the following table, calculated to total yield per acre. Win ro 
not otherwise stated, P4 inixtiue w'as applied at the lateof 4 ewt. pei acre. 

Taulu a. — S howing Besidts, Vaiiety Trial —Westein District. 

Vaiitiy. Yield per acie. 

tons cwt qrs. 

Coronation .. ,,, ... ... 10 0 1 

Manhattan . . , .952 

Premier ... 8 13 1 

Surprihc ... ... . . 8 9 3 

Queen of the Valley ... .. 8 2 3 

Carman No, 1 ... . . 7 16 2 

RatUfaction ... ... ... .. 6 10 3 

Brownell’s Beauty 3 16 3 

Aa stated above, the Browneil’s Beauty plot germinated very poorly, and 
the return for this variety was very mateiialiy reduced on this account. 

Tabiue B, — Showing Hesuita, Manunal Tnal — Western District. 

Variety — Queen of the Valley. 

Yield per acie, 
tons qr»». 

4 Owt. P5 manure per ueie ^ 5 2 

4cwt. P6 „ „ 8 19 1 

4 cwt, P4 „ „ ... ... S 2 3 

Vmaanured 7 6 2 
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With reference to the trial of manures, it will be seen that the maximum 
increase, about 2 tons per acre, was given by the P5 mixture, while the 
lowest, about 1 ton, from P4, is still a payable return. The results from 
manuring in this case wore no doubt less than they might have been owing 
to the fact that the trial was carried out on virgin country, and the dry con- 
ditions at the opening o? the season were not conducive to the manure 
exercising its maximum effect. 


Millthorpc. 


A. J, riNN, Inspector of Agriculture. 

The variety and manuritd plots on the farm of Messi-^ Noonan Protliers, 
Mi 11 thorpe, consisted of an area of about b acres, the soil of wliicli was the 
red volcanic, typical of the surrounding country. potatoes wcu't' preceded 
by a crop of rai^o, whicli was sown at the latter end of March, iht' plot baviTig 
lain fallow from c*ar]y February awaiting a fall of rain. 'I h * preparation 
crop did not produce a heavy grow tli on aecoiuit of the lateness of sos\ing. 
This crop w^as jdoughed under in August, and a .‘-(‘rond ploughing was given 
just previous to tho planting of the ]M)tatoes with a tnaehinf -plant'^r in 
November. Between ploughings the laud was k{‘pt in condition with the 
cultivator. The germination of the pl(»t was good except in the ensc of 
8urpri.se and Carman No. 1. 


The yields were as follow - 

Queen of the Valhcy 

Coronation 

Manhattan 

Carman No. 1 ... 

Premier 

Surprise 

Browneirs Beauty 
Satisfaction 


per acre. 


tOTH CWt. 

3 


3 

3 


10 

i) 

3 

0 

16 

9 

7 


lb. 

10 

G 

22 

3 

5 

G 

14 

17 


Tho dry summer seriously affected the yields, mor(^ especially the very 
early ones, as instanced in the case of Satisfaction. 

The variety Carman did not germinate well, but the yield per root was 
good. If there had been a full .stand of this varioly, it would probably have 
occupied fii*st place. 

Some' of the newer varieties which show promise yielded as follow's; — • 

tons CWt. qrs. lb. 

Sussex ... ... 3 12 2 0 

Mac 3 8 10 . ^ 

Wellington ... ... ... 3 0 3 16 . . , 

Langworthy 2 7 2 8 

Sussex is a flat rod skin, which has been yielding well in Victoria. 
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QUEEN OF THE VALLEY 


Potato Varioty Trial, Mlmmltabol. 

Queen of the VjiUoy yielded 12 tons 10 cwt. l>er acre 


Fakmkrs’ Expkbiment Plots. 



Wellington, a promising new variety, grown at Nimmltabe.. 


FvtRMKlts’ Expbhiment Pi.ots. 
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Mac is a round red skin imported from Bjolland, and is of very fine 
appearance. 

Wellington is a dark blue skin, which cuts exceptionally well. 

Langworthy is a white variety, of good shape, obtained from England. 

The result of »he maiiurial trial was as follows : — 


P‘t mixture 

tons 

.*• •*• *> 

cw-t. 

13 

qrs. 

1 

lb. 

10 

P5 mixture 

3 

2 

2 

9 

P6 mixture 

2 

19 

2 

26 

No manure} 

2 

15 

3 

27 


Although the .season was a dry one, the. efTect of (he manure could be seen 
tbronghout the whole season, except in the c.ise of PG manure, wdiere the 
top growth was of similar appearance to that of no manure. 

Jii addition to tlie variety and manurial triil, an area was devoted to a 
rotation ex])eriimMit, which eon.sistt'd of }>o(atoes following — 

(a) A crop of liehl pcMis. 

(h) A crop of rape. 

{(■) After long fallow. 

Stuhhlc land for the wliole (*xpeiiment was phuigluMl in Fcjhruary, 191t‘5, 
and th(‘ ra])e and fu^ld j^eas wvrv s(»wn at the latter eiul of INlarch, this delay 
being occasioned through the want of lain. 

Till' crops vseri' ploughed um!(*r in August, hut tlu' amount of growth wa.s 
poor. 

Tliis ex]>oiiment will he continued from year to year, but no potatoes will 
}>e planted on this section again until November, 1915. The .system of 
cropping will be — preparation crop, potatoes, then hay eroj), following on 
with the same rotation. It 'will, therefore, be many year.s before any detinite 
roHulls are obtained. 

The yield of thi' first season plots were as follows: — 




tons 

cvvt. 

qra. 

lb. 


j IM manure 

3 

17 

3 

21 

After long fallow 

Pr> manure 

3 

13 

0 

19 


t No manure 

2 

15 

2 

19 


j PI manure 

3 

9 

3 

27 

After held peas ... 

P5 manure 

3 

0 

1 

22 


1 No manure 

2 

15 

o 

19 


( P4 manure 

3 

3 

2 

14 

After rape 

Pf) manure 

2 

18 

3 

11 


V No manure 

2 

12 

1 

27 


The larger yield of the fallowed area was due. no doubt, to the extra 
moi.sture in store, whereas the soil of (he rotation plots had been depleted of 
a quantity of moisture by the growling crops, and as the rainfall up to 
planting was very muigre, these plots were not able to obtain a full 
supply. 

The whole of the plots at this centre, consisting of about 15 acres, were 
plaited and harvested by machine. 
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Southern District. 

II O Sri:NlNO, lusiwct .1 of Agin-nlturo 

PoiA.ro txptnriK nts N\(io tonductt <1 in tli ^oiith b) th( foll(>^^ 1 ng oxpiri- 
nicniur» — 

Mi A J Rml, \Volstlf*> Pail iit u ruiobaiinuba , 

All A K Il( nuig, (Uen llocKj 11 illow 

riit pit suiiunu in tbo soutlniii (iistii<U was most iinfa\ouiable for 
potato (iop> tlun be ing a du itled slioi < i-,< otsiuiimd inn 

Fioni JOth .NovtMnbe'i, 1915, the dale et the jdinling ot ihcAAolhdty 
Paik plots, up to 16th Maid), 1911, onl) ~ >0 points of lain woM KgistcMcd , 
and at BatloNN onl^ 27 points wcio Kteivtd foi tli< sovtii witks tioin tbo 
(lid ot tJanuaiy to iSth Alaich Fi an thisdut till tin J7tli ot tlu* bixtxn^ 
month od rairi'i fdl, and woie tollowe 1 la us tul sli »\m i in \]>ii] Dk 
w(i( of bent IP to 1 ite sown ( r but v\eit 1 >«) ) it t b of mm li sf ivne to 
the eai 1> sown, tb( } u Ids of wh^h we it (<nt jUMuK \ti\ 1 ...,bl 

Cultural Notts, 

W(N I if l*a)1 —The soil was tibotoh t bisalhc loim ji \i iisl\ (lojjud 
With in ii/e, h u \ t sted fe»r giKU iodd i b w »s p] iii,h( 1 <lnnng thi 

Weil in S( j)t< nib( I to a dtpth ofTnuh s ui 1 It suita < l<jt loo->t untd 

pi intiiig tniK , when it was ngam ])loij^h <1 to i dtjtli (»t 1 imius and tho 
s(ts W(U pliiUd ind inaiiiue (iistnbut <l l\ na iris oi a pot 4t<» jdantci on 
20fcli Novcinbd 91 k s(ts wcu* df >pj»(d \ti> IS nulus, in lows 2l f<<t 
apart Iht < ops wdt liilUdiailv in I bm m , uid weu buitsUd with a 
jiotaloilu 1 on bd and 4t]i Ju i< 

Ji Uh it Jilt suil, which was a Migm bisiltit lodin, was p]tnigb(<l in 
An,^ust to a tit ptli ot 7 to s m hts, uul tu< t dlo \ w is tit jm nllv < ulUvated, 
11( linJ w IS igain plouglud on 11th ml IJtli Nom nbn, md tlu *cts 
pliut(d 1 1 to J > iiichf s ar art ilUi titi thnd tunow nukm.^ tin i«»wh 2^ 
tftt ijint Jilt dops wdc subsdjue ntl) ( uUi\ lit d bt t wt ( n tin {bills 


Tviiii A Showing Kesult •> of \aiitt\ linJs — Soulln ni Distiu t 
(M inuinl with P4 Potato Fcitilisd, U tlu i itt tif 5<\vt ]ti adt ) 


l ai 


Stnpubt 
t t roil it 1011 
C nman Xo 1 

1 ' t.nuti 

M ml) ittan 
Quctri of the \ ili y 
biownellfl licaiit^ 
Satisf K ti ))) 


1 

t 


w 1 

1 \ 1 

i k 

Am 1 im 

tons 

CWt 

i 

tji® 

1 

toilij 

cwt 

‘O'’ ! 

[ 1 >ns 

< wt 

tjis. 

S 

JO 

0 

8 

7 

2 

* 8 

S 

i 

3 

r. 


2 

8 

> 

2 

19 

2 


8 

1 

2 

iO 

8 

2 

19 

2 

*5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

\ 

2 

38 

i 


z 

8 

2 

18 

2 

2 

10 

2 

o 

10 

0 

o 

1 

r 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

) 

«» 

z 

2 

8 

8 

2 

37 

2 

i 

9 

0 

2 

8 

1 
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Langworthy, a variety new to the Nimmltabel district, showing promise of being 
very suitable for the Tablelands. 


FaKMI-KS* E\l*i-KlAtK\T PLOI 
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This 18 the second season in in Inch Hurpiise has been planted oa the 
experiment plots m the south, anti on both occasions it has topped the 
aveia^e yields, and Coionafiou aii^niii occupies second place Cuiman No 1 
and Premier, which weie tested for the first time, ga\e a \ery good act t uiii 
of theniHchefl in the aveiage yields 

The season again pioved disadvanlaqt ous foi the eail} niatuiuig Satis 
faction 

Manuiial Experiment. 

A test of vinous feitihsing nnvtuu^s i\cro tamed out with (iuten of t' t 
Yalky at each ctiitri 

At Uk min m vias spread cnenly along th(» fuiiovvs hy hand, and 

at Wolscky Paik it wt-> applied thiough the ftitihsei attachment of ii 
pot if4> pi inter, \ilnch distnbnt d the fcitihsn \ery uiiifoiinlj, and mingled 
it \ceU with tlx soil 


J Mill r» Sluiwin^ ih^uits c>f Miinuiuil Inils — Southern District 


Ml 




W Kilcv Paik 


Me» In ifi\o 
l^r a# ro 
duL to mar urc 


\o in imi i 

4cwt PI iniKtuK per .ino 
4 cw t ]*■» inivtur*' , 

4cwt Pb niixtuie ,, 


tousewt <|r8 

1 J > 0 

2 JO 0 

2 S 0 

2 lb 3 


loirs cwt qra tonsfwt qrs tonsrwt ips 
13 0 110 0 

2 1 1 I 2 5 2 1 0 16 2 

I 0 1 , 1 18 2 i 0 11 2 

1 15 0 2 5 3 I 0 16 3 


The inn* ts d iitldx is the lesult of manuiing au' much lower than in 
pii vious (( ts nil lines ittcly |aid foi the appln ition. This is due, n» 
doubt, to tlie lulv ot suihuent montnic it tlit right lime. 


Southern Tablelands. 

II N MAKIN, Inspector of \griculturt 

Potato evpeunu Ills wcu eoiuhu tc'd at foui lentusoniln 'southern Fable 

lands. Tlit lurned and udeh esses of the oxpeiimentt is wt re as follows — 

O E Silk, Woudlnnt , Nimuiilahtl 
J How aid, lliehUntls, Taialga 
J Quinn, StoiKHjuaii), Taralga 
A Wallaces diiidahvnc 

Tiro object of establishing two plota m the Taralga di&tiict was to demon 
stiaio the dificncin e in yuldot potatoes giown on soil«i of dilft lent formation. 
The soil on Mr Qumn'n plot was light in character, contaming a pioportion 
of ironstone, anti had been ciopped for a cousideiable number of years The 
plot on Mr Howards farm was situated on jn u tic ally \irgm soil of liasaltic 
formatiotf, and was mueh lH\i\ier Ro h tlisscs o'' ioils utilised in this 
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district for potato-gi'owiag, but from the results obtained on the experiment 
plot the yields are considerably higher on tlio class of soil represented by 
Mr. Howards plot. 

The plots at Jindabyne were situatt'd on soil of granitic fonnation, while 
the plots at Nimmitabel were planted on heavy dark soil of basaltic origin. 

In each case arraugoincnts were iiindo with the experimenters to plough 
the land several months previous U) phnting, and to keep it in good tilth by 
occasional cultivations. 

At three centres the manures were appli<‘d by hand along the furrow 
previous to planting the sets, Imb on Mr. Howard’s farm the planting was 
<lonc with a machine planter, which opc-ns i-lie drill, distributes the manure, 
diops the sets, and covers in tke one op.'ration. 

Planting was commenced at Taralga on 11th November, and completed 
at Jindabyne on the 24th of the same iiionth. 

Previous to planting good rains were nuTivcnl, and as a result the gerjui* 
nation was satisfactory in all varieties, with tin* ex(^eption of C’annriu No. 1 
and Surprise. Prom N<»veniber until March tlie weather conditions were 
uiifa\ourabl(% and the plots experumeed a very trying time. 

At Nimrnitabol the we ither conditions were more favourable, as occasional 
tiliowers were received, and the irop also bertelited by the moisture obtained 
from a heavy fall of snow on 2Hth »lanuarv. As a, pr(‘ventive against 
fungoid attack the crop was sjvrayed with llordtsiux noxiure on 2Gth 
.February. 

A heavy fall of rain was received at the end of April win u tlio 

tubers were nearing maturity, and as the crop was situated on a sloping 
pie (!0 of land the potatoes on the lower level weivn inundated, wdtli the I'csult 
that the majority of the tubers rotted. 

Varieties. 

Car)taiKo .\, — As previously imnolioned, the germination was very di.s- 
appointijjg, and taking this fact into consideration the yields from this 
variety are very satisfactory. It has a wdute smooth skin, is very prolitic, 
and an (vxcellent cooker. At Nimmitabel many r(K>ts dug carrying 

over twenty marketable jK)tatoe.s to the root ; this w^as also tlie cast* at 
Taralga, 

Premier . — Tliis wms the lato.st of all varieties to mature in each of the 
plots. It is a long, light red .skin potato, of nice uppearanc(», but rather 
susceptible to second growth. 

/V?/? 7 >ricfc..~-The germination was unsatisfactory on all the plots, duo to 
the size of the seed, wdiich necessitated iniudi cutting. However, it is a 
pt;fcato which ap[)areutly suits the Tablelands, and no doubt when more seed 
is available the variety will be oxteiiHively grown. 

Manhattart . — A blue-skin potato, which should bo known to all farmers* 
Its habit is to produce practically only marketable tubers. At Nimmitabc^ 
this variety yielded over 15 tons per acre, which must be considered 
rxceptionah 




Samplts of ** Sussex/* a new variety, grown at Millthorpe. 


Farmkr8’ Kxpkriment Pi.ots. 



Potato Variety Trial, Crookwell. 


Farmkhs’ Kvpkriment Purrs. 
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Coronation . — A late bliie-Kkin, somewhat inclined to Hecoiul growth, but 
usually a heavy yiclder. This varit-ty proJuced the highest yield at Taivilga. 

Qimnofthe Valley . — This variety has again upheld its reputation as a 
yielder. It is a re(Wkin, round, somewhat rough, and with apical c}os, 
somewhat deep. A late maturing variety. 

Satisfaction . — Being an early variety, it is moie suitable for growing on 
the coast, but its cultivation on the highlands is recommended on a limited 
scale for the production of seed for coastal nujuiiHunonts. 

JBrowneirs lirauty.^Hwd of a reliable strain of this variety is dilheult tc 
obtain, and there is no doubt it is fast losing its reputation as a yielder. 


New Varieties, 

At Niniinitabel two v.irieti^'s new to the district were grown on a small 
scale, viz , Lang svur thy ( i wliite-skin) ami Wellington (a blue skin). Both 
show promisi* of being suitable for the Tahh'hiiid division. 

dhvo imported varieties, TciTO<jiiena Negra and T(‘rrequena Blanc, were 
also grown, but pro\<‘d of no cuimncrcial valm*. 


Tuna-: A. —Showing Besults of Variety Trial -Southern Highlands. 


Variety. 

<} K. 1 

Silk. J ISott.iul. 1 

J 

1 Ouinn. 1 

A. VVallacc, , 

A. S. 


A\ crage. 

i Niiuuut Alji!. * T.irali^tt. 

1 ! 

Tarali;a. | 

Jin(l.ib,snp, . 

Crookwell. ^ 


! t. c. 

1 

qlb.'t. c. 

' ! 

q. lb.‘ 

t. 

C. 

q. lb. 

t. c. q. lb. 

t. 0. 

q. lb. 

t. C. 

q. lb. 

(l?oroiiation 

11 8 

2 8; 7 14 

1 4j 

o 

1,7 

3 20 


7 2 

3 10 

7 5 

1 5 

Munliattaii 

ir» 1 

3 4 4 19 

2 16i 

1 2 

0 

2 24 


3 7 

3 7 

G 7 

1 26 

Surprise .. 

12 19 

0 2 4 14 

S 18j 

1 

11 

3 0 


3 18 

0 14 

r> 15 

3 24 

Queen of Valley ,..i 

12 10 

0 4 4 6 

1 10 

1 

14 

1 14 

3 0 1 12 

4 13 

1 3 

5 4 

3 14 

Premier ... ; 

j 6 13 

3 20! 5 12 

2 Oj 

2 

8 

0 4 

3 3 1 16 

5 3 

0 18 

4 12 

0 22 

Brown ©ll’a Beauty] 
(Wmari No. 1 

1 10 14 

1 4 3 5 

0 0 

1 

8 

0 4 

4 0 0 0 

3 11 

0 9 

4 11 

2 20 

6 19 

0 2 2 IS 

0 24 

2 

1 

2 22 


3 4 

1 4 

3 10 

3 6 

Satisfaction ,..i 

0 4 

2 (ij3 12 

2 0 

1 

3 

1 16 

3 3 1 1C 

1 19 

1 17 

3 4 

2 16 

- - — . ! 

1 

J 



.. 





— 

„ - 



Taulis B. — Showing Uesults of Maiiurial Trial — Southern Highlands. 


* - - 

— - — 

- - - 

- - — -• - -- 

J 

— 


M 9 mure. 

O. K. Silk, 

J. Howard, 

J. Quinn, 

! A. Wallace, 

A. S. Bo}8, 

j Average. 

Nimaiitabei, 

Taralgo. 

Taralffa. 

1 .lindalone. 

Crookwell. 

! 


t. c, q.lb. 

t. c. q.lb. 

t. c. q, lb. 

t. c, q.lb. 

t. c. q.lb, 
5 6 3 14 

t. c. q.lb. 

P6 mixture 

12 13 2 24 

4 17 0 26 

1 18 0 14 

2 2 2 0 

5 7 1 26 

P4 mixture 

12 10 0 4 

4 6 1 10 

1 14 1 14 

3 0 1 12 

[ 4 13 1 3 

5 4 3 14 

re mixture 

12 10 0 0 

3 15 2 4 

1 18 3 10 

3 13 3 20 

4 0 1 12 

5 3 2 26 

No manure 

11 1 3 8 

4 7 2 10 

12 0 6 

i 

1 

3 2 0 6 

3 16 2 3 

4 14 0 1 


Crookwell. 

A. J. PINN, Inspector of Agriculture. 

An expeximent was carried out on the farm of Mr. A. S. Boys, Strathroy, 
Crookwell, which contained an area of about 6 acres. Tlie soil was a medium 
loam, having previously grown a crop of hay. The land was deeply ploughed 
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in August and again in Oetobor, the planting of the crop being done with a 
machine plantiT, and luiiahed on 20lli Novembtu*. 

Throughout its growth the crop was kept in a stale of good cuhivation, 
and everything was done to presiTve the soil mulch. 

The germination of all varieties except Carinan and Surprise', was good. 
Tlie summer was the worst experienced for many years, and at one time it 
was feared that t}i(3 whole of the crops in the district wouhl be a total failure, 
Jlowevt'r, good rains fell in March, and as the autumn was extremely mild, 
and of Jong duration, crops quickly recovered, and fair yiehls resulted except 
in the case of early varieties, which were not benctited to any extent by the 
late rains. 

Samples of tubers growm are illustrated in the two jtliotographs lierewith. 

Yields of the varieties are includi'd in th(' Tahh* for the Souiheni 
Tablelands, hut as a nianurial trial, more cojiiprehensi\e than that included 
in other plot^J, was earrieil out, the results are given herewith ; — 



tona 

cwt. 


lb. 

1*5 inixturt' 

... r> 

h 

3 

1) 

Jkjne, blood, and superplioq>ljat<* 

... 4 

15 

1 

22 

PI mix tun*. 

... 4 

13 

J 


Siijicrpliosphato ... 

... 4 

12 

0 

23 

Thine and blood ... 

... 4 

.3 

3 

1 

PG mixture 

... 4 

0 

1 

12 

No manure 

... :$ 

IG 

o 

0Ji 

*> 

Sulphate of pobnli 

... 3 

10 

3 

3 


All nuinures W7}re applied at the rate of Icwt. i>er acre, exci'pt in the 
casi* of sulphate oi potash, wliich was applied at the rate (»f ewt, per acre, 

l'h<^ \ari(‘ty used in the ('xperiiiient was yueen of the Vhilley. 

The no-nianure and sulphate of }>otadi plots app'ansl tlu' worst through- 
out the v\ hole year. The pliosphatic manures all showed au improvi'iiient 
over the unmanunsl, 

The harv(‘sting of the plots was earned out 1)y using a machim' digger. 


ILLU.STRATIONS OF VakIETIE.S OF POTAIOES. 

In the aeeompanying illustrations of the following varh'lies — Coronation, 
Satisfaction, Manhattan, Premier, Jhaiwiieirs Beauty, Surprist', Queen of tho 
Valley, Wellington, Ijangworthy, Mac, and Sussex, four views of cacli variety 
arc pH'sented, vi/., one of c^eh side, on edge length wiiys, and of one end. 
dliis should give a genernl idea of the characteristic shape and apjaaninco of 
('a:*h varietv. 
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Farmers^ Experiment Plots* 

Mmze Exeeriments 1913 - 14 . 

Northern and North-western Districts. 

F. DITZELL, Assistant liifijn'ctor of Agriculture. 

Matz 1£ experiment plots for grain only were conducted in four districts last 
season, the following being tlic names and afldrosses of the experimenters : - 

Mr. J. Ditzell, Lansdownc, Inverell. 

Mr. J. F. Chi(‘k, Hill View, Tcnterfhdd. 

Mr. L. M. Kixon, Green Hill, Uralla. 

Mr. J. IVrry, Killara, Quirindi. 

The conditions vary conKiderably in each district, therefore in this report 
each j)l<»t is dealt wilh st'parateiy ; hut, as a matter of convenience, the 
results of all the varicly trials are given collectively in Table A, where the 
varieties in ca(di plot are sliown separately in order of merit to enable com- 
parisons t<» he easily made. The results of the manurial trials are given 
collective*!}' in Table 11. 

The Inverell Plots. 

Arm - Tlu're wcr{‘ (‘h'von plots, each 1 acre in area. 

So lL -Thin was a rich, hiaek, friable nlhulal, which had been under 
constant cubivation for thirty-six years. previous crop was maize for 

grain, and tliis vas lightly manured. 

Cultural DrfaiK^.- Thi* land was ploughed G inches deep with a mould- 
board plough during the latt(‘r end of August, and ^^as then allowed to 
remain in tlie rough state lor about six weeks. After a liarrowiiig about 
tlie middle of OcUiher, and a cit>ss -ploughing i inches deep with a mould- 
hoard plough immediately afterwards, it was in excellent condition. This 
soil has a liigh humus and lime content, and, tlu*refore, mellows down very 
well under tlie irithumc^' of tlu* natural agi*ncit*s. The surface is also a self- 
rnulehirig one, being always loose and friahh\ thus jtrev(*nting undue evapo- 
ration of soil moisture. The main thing after an early and deep ploughing is 
to keep the land clean and free from wt*eds by using the harrows and the 
spring-tooth cultivator early in the season while the ^\eeds are young, finally 
giving a shallow ploughing before planting. 'Fhose plots were planted on the 
13th November, with a maize-dropper, at a depth of 3 to 3i inche.s. An 
average of about 7 lb of seed was .sown per acre, and all the plots, excepting 
one of Funk’s Yellow Dent, were manured ^^ith 1 A cwt. of Ml ix;r acre. 
Ml is a complete manure, consisting of 40 pr‘r cent, superphosphate, 10 per 
cent, sulphate of potash, 30 per cent, dried blood, and 20 per cent, bone-dust. 
The after-cultivation consisted of a disc cultivation in December and another 
in *1anuary, ’^itli the running of a single hanow le<af between the rows in 
Fcbnuiry. 

B 
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— 1"fje soas- ii was only a f^iir one for maize. After the plou^^li- 
ini' ami before planting, the following rainfall was recti veil : — Keptemiier, 
1*15 points ; October, 289 points ; and Nttvember, 55 points. The ground 
was, ihereNiro, nice and moist at planting time, bub never' bcdcss the germi- 
nation was not altogetlnn* satisfactory. 

The ) lanting whs followed by dry, hot, windy weather, which rapidly 
dried the ground out to the depth of ]»lanting. On the 18th Decemlier 
tfio blank spaces in some of tlie {ilots were replanted witJi a hoe, in order to 
secure an even stand in all tlic plots, and thus enable eoinp irative yields to 
be obtained. At this time it was noticed that many of the • arly inai/o 
plants were sn blown about hy the wind, couph'd with tlie ho** flry weather, 
that the surface roots wore bmkeu and th * plants were lying about ai tl 
\viiiing. The rainfall after planting \vas as fo iiiws ;--~N’ov(‘rub r, 60 points ; 
December, 218 points; January, 561 points; F(‘briuuT, 8(1 ]> »ints ; and 
March, 512 points. Although the total rainfall was good, the, distribui ion 
was imsatisf.tctory. The Decemlier rainfall was mainly reoin ed ikirinix the 
latt‘ r end of the month. January was a good month, but b 'tw.cn tin; 19.li 
January and the 2'lth February-- live weeks — tht' wea'leu* uas liot and diy, 
and during the latter part of this perioil the maize sunbnsl svyvi Ay. A lu'avy 
hailstorm on LMtii F\*braary dama'j(*d tlui leaves of tli ' iini/i* eonsidmvthly. 
The February rainfall was of very li'tle benefit to tl(‘ Faily Yellow Dent, 
and be Mareh rainfall <amo too lat<^ for the oth(U' var unties. 

••De.'ipi’e tli * fact that the s(*as'»n was o)i]y a fair on % .so.m^ no'T 
good r^-'sults were obtained, as reiV‘renc(* to duhle A will .diove. I^e.uning 
(formerly known as Marly Leaning, but the Eirlv ” Ins Irnm dioppetl, .is 
it wa.s .-oniewdiat misleading) was top with 58 busliels 7 lb. [>er acre, while 
Cornj)l:iiUei*, Reids A'ellow Jtent, Improved Yellow^ J)(‘nt, Funks "Ikkdluw 
Dent, Ri]('ys Fa\ourite, Early <Tiv(mkh', ami 1‘larly YidI »w D(mt, in this 
ordf'r, all lelurntsl yirids of over 50 huslads p(*r .'lei’e T.iraganda AMnte 
and lli<*koiy King ga.ve tlu^ luW(»st returns. Early A'elh.w' Dent is ree > n 
nn’iided a.s a qiiick iiiat ui ing varif ty f(;r the Inv(u-eil di t>ir(, e'peeiallv for 
early sowing for the production of «in early crop to hr* follows'd liy wheat, or 
for late sowing on stuliblf* ground, or olherwdse; wl ih* Funk's Y(dlow' Dtsit, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, Improved A^dlow D(*nt, and Learning, an* reeoinnu'nded 
as main eroj) varieties, Riley’s Favourite and tin* Uieal lurgi* yellow inai/o 
(when w'ell .seU‘ct(‘d) also give good results, hut on the a \ (‘rage the varie i^H 
r('eonnuende<l ahovit wall give the best results. Fai ly C/lanmce is a tall- 
growing, thick-sti'inmed; late matin ing variety, and is thend’uiv not rc’i‘o*n- 
mended for general cultivation. Corn [dan tor, Karaganda White, ami 
Hickory King arc all white inai/.es, and of these Cornplanter is rccom- 
iieutded in preference to the other twa>. 

In the niMTiurial trial, Table R shows that the iiinnamired jdot rctunied 
40 11). p(T aero more than the manured plot. SiMsorud peculiarities were 
partly responsible for this, because the manured [jlot, though making » 
slightly more vigoi'ous and early growth, surfered mrnc ii'cni tho hob and 
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dry weather experienced in February than did the uninanured plot. Never- 
theless, it is not expected that manuring will prove profitable in the rich 
alluvial soils of this district. 

The Tenterfield Plots. 

Ai •ea , — Theie were six plots of four-fifths of an acre each. 

SoiL — The soil was a sandy loam of blue granite formation, fairly dtM^p and 
friable, and of inclium fertility. The previous crop was sorghum, im- 
manured, where the Golden Beauty, Learning, and Early Yellow Dent plots 
wore planted, and potatoes, unmanured, on the land where the Beid's Yellow 
Dent and the two Funk’s Yellow Dent plots wer(i sown. 

(Jiiltiiral Details. — This land was ploughed G inches deep with a mould board 
plough in July, spring-tooth cultivated early and again late in September, 
and harrowed immediately, and the portion where the sorghum had pre- 
viously been was rolled. It was cultivated early in October and again just 
before planting. These constant cultivations were necessitated by the 
pre.senee of couch grass. The plots were planted on the 21th Ocioht*r with 
a iiiaize-ilropper, about 2 indies deep in the bottom of furrows 3 inches d(M’p, 
at the rate of 12 lb. of seed per acre. Ml manure was aho sown, except 
on one plot of Funk’s Yellow Deni, at the rate of J cwt. pin* acre. Th<^ 
after-cultivation consisted of a harrowing before and again after gcirmination, 
a Flunetdunior eultivalioii in November and aiiotluu’ in December. 

Season. - The season was somewhat unsaiisfaetory, tlie plots licing situated 
in a belt of country which missed most of the Mnniuer storms. The ivanfall 
receivi'd Ixdwetui ploughing and planting was as follows : — duly, 70 jiovits ; 
August, 29 points ; Septemher, 224 points; and October, 19 point The 
germination w'as good in all the jJots except Reid's Yellow Dent, 'hhe rains 
aftcu- planting were -^October, 150 points , Noviunber, 108 points ; l>M‘('m, 
ber, 219 }ioints ; .January, 113 pointN ; and February, 210 points. Nosemlicr 
and December were both hot and somewhat dry, and th(' maize .sutiiuvd 
8ev(n'('ly. At Christmas time, although only 30 indies high, many t»Iants in 
all varh'lies w(‘io eommencing to t%^s('l. 'Fhere were 191 ])oi]its in March, 
but this was of no bmieiit to the crop. 

DesuJls.'- lih'y rot (^Dlploiha was ])revaleiit in the Tenterfudd distiiet, 
resulting in a lot of mouldy grain. It was also pn'MUit in tlic plots to a 
certain extent, from whuih all mouldy maize was reji'cted, so tiiai the results 
given in Table A are the yields of good saleable' maize only. TIk' mouldy 
maize is unsuitable for market or even stock feisl, and wdien very pre\ah'nt 
it renders the u.se of the busker and sheller unv^ise, as the eohs really rmpiire 
Imsking by hand so that the mouldy ones may be rejected. The disease 
seems to be much the .same oJi all conditions of soil, and all varieties are 
attacked, but those with the husks <‘uveriiig the cobs well .s(‘em to be the 
least attacked, the ingress of moisture evidently favouring the disease. 

It will 1)0 noted tliat Funk’s Ytdlow' Dent an»l Learning have topped the 
yields, followed by Early Yellow Dent, Golden Beauty, and Reiti's Yellow 
Deat^ The latter Avas at a di.sadvantagc on accjunt of a poor germination. 



Early Yellow Dent, Punk’s Yellow Dent, Bcdd*s Yellow Dent^ and / 

are I'ocoinniendod for the Tenfeerfii^d district. 

The application of | cwt. of Ml manure per acre, at a cost of 7$4 
resulted in an increased yield of 3 bushels 46 lb. per acre (see Table B), 
which is a profitable increase. On the soils of this district, especially the 
lighter and older ones, the application of from j to 1 cwt. of a eutteblo 
manuie — cdther a eomplolo fertiliser or a mixture of superphosphate ftnd 
f>ttlphate of potash -is rmimmendccl 

The Uralla Plola. 

• -Six plots, each half an acre in ar^a, were planted. 

SoiL — This was a friable, sandy loini of iionstoiif dciivation, patchy and 
soniev\hab worked out. 

Cultural Ihtaih ~ In August this land w^as ploughed 6 inches deep and 
was reploughed 5 inches deep in Oclohf^r and immediately harrowed. It 
was afterwards spring-tooth cldtnated twice beforo planting On the 31st 
October, the plots were «^ov\n at the rale of 10 lb of seed per acre with a 
mairo dropper '2 inches deep in the bottom of furrows, and all the plots, 
excepting one of Funk’s Yellow Dent, were manured with IJ cwt. of Ml 
mixture per acre The after cidti\ ation consisted of a liariviw ing in November 
and « scarifying in Dc*cemh(*r. 

SeafOH The season was a fa%’ourabh^ <ine for mauo After ploughing ami 
before planting there were 120 points of rvim in August, 312 m September, 
and 190 in October. The germination was fairly good, except in the plots of 
Reid’s Yellow Dent and Hickory King After planting, 71 points were 
received in November and 219 in December, while the January and 
February falls wore adequate. 

JR(*sul(s, Thest' wf‘io ^ery f-atisfactory when it is rememliered that the 
ground was old and worn out Reference to Tatile A will show that Leamiog 
topped the yields with 32 bushels 28 lb per acre, and was followed in order 
by Funk’s Yellow Dent, Hickory King, Reid's Yellow Dent, and Early 
Yellow Dent. The Learning niaire <Ud not matun' properly, being soft and 
damp, while the Hickory King was also a little too late. The other varieties 
iipened fairly satisfactorily, espoeially l^arly Y"ellow Dent Ijcaming, 
therefore, cannot be ixKJommeiided for this district, although it is a heavy 
yielder when it gets a chance to ripen. Hickory King will generally ripen 
if planted early. Punk’s and Reid’s YoWow Dent, and especially Early 
Yellow Dent, arc recommended, but should all bo planted early to ensure 
proper ripening. A quick maturing variety is essential in this dUtrict 
Table B shows an increase of about 6 buslieh per acre in favour of manuring^ 

The Quirindi Plots. 

These consisted of six plots cf about J of an acre each, 

-- This was a deep, rich, friable alluvial silt, with an even portion of 
saudy loam running right across the front of the plots. 

Cultural iJetaiU and Season , — Tlie land was cliac-plooghcd 5 inches 
in December, 1P12, and again in June, 1913, but as there were onl^ 68 




Yellow Dent, 18 ions 13 cwt. per acre. 
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-points of tmitt in J«ly and 68 tn August, the original intention of planting 
Ciarly in September had to be abandoned. Tlie land was then disc ploughed 
in i^ptember, and spring-tooth cultivated in 0<;tober, but as there was no 
rain of any consequence it w^as considered unwise to plant. Tiie ground was, 
therefore, neglected during the wheat harvest, and became covered with 
summer weeds, necessitating re-ploughing early in January. On the 6th 
January the plots wt>r(‘, planted in anticipation of an approaching change in 
the weather. A inaizo-dropper deposited the soed at a depth of 2 ij^hes in 
the bottom of furrows at an average rate of 7 lb. per acre. All the "plots, 
eiicept one of Funk’s Vollow Dent, were manured with cwt. of Ml per 
acre. Hiifiiciont rain did not fall after plantin:^^ to ensure a germination right 
through th«^ [dots, but on about half of each plot, wliere the soil was a sandy 
loam, the geimination was fair, and this portion, amounting to J of an acre 
in each plot, was harvcHlv'd. The after cultivation con.sisted of two harrow- 
ings and one cultivation. The following rains w('re received after planting : — 
January, J33 points (latter end of inoutli) ; F» hriuiry, 226 points; March, 
301 points; and April, 142 pennts. Tlie A]u*il rain was only of partial 
benefit to the jilots. 

Jiesul/s, -Idle TuCaming and Hickory King <lid not mature suflieiently to 
bo worth harvesting, hut the Funk's and Iteifi's Yellow Dent were fairly 
ripe, while the Karly Yellow Dent rijauiel pri*j)erly. The yields obtained 
are given in 'Pahh^ A, J^’unk’s Yellow Dent was highest with 32 bushels 13 
ih. per acre. I’he sumineis at Qiiirindi are generally hot, and fairly dry, 
and it is therefore not a safe mai/.*'’'gi\)wing district. Biiiall areas, how’ever, 
ar(» grown in various parts of the district, and for these quick-maturing 
Mii'ieties are ie(‘oinin{‘iKlech sueh as Early Yellow Dent. Funk s and lleicfs 
Y^i How Dent are also fa irl}’ suitable. Leaming is a heavy yielding vari(*ty 
in good seasons. Jf the Bju'ing is favourable, Se)>tcrnber is suitable for 
pl'inting, while for later sowing December i-' roeummendod. 

Referenee to Table 15 will show that m, muring resulU'd in a highly pay- 
able increase of nearly b bushels per acn\ The manured ]>]ot matured 
earlier than the unmanurod plot, and, theixd'ore, had a considerable advantage. 

General Conclusicus. 

Huccensful maize culture is depen<l(U‘t upon a pi«>per rotation system and 
rational nuinuring, correct cultivation ef the hnid before and after planting, 
attention to planting details, the use of suitubh' varieties, and seed selection. 

Suitable rotations will vuiry in the ditferon^^, <Ustriets, but broadly outlined 
will include the growth of various winter crops and summer crops in addi- 
tion to maize, together with the introduction of a legume wliero possible. 
Rational manuring means the application <^f the most suitable fertiliser 
where such is profitable, but on the poorer soils especially it must always be 
remembered that even if only a small profit is obtained from manuring, the 
practice will he justified by preventing rapid soil exhaustion. 

I^and intended for maize should bo plouglied as early in ibe winter as 
possible, preferably in June or July, and to a depth of 6 inches, and then, by 
eurloce cultivation and shallow ploughing, weed growth should be checked, 
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moisture conscM'ved, and a good seed bed prepared. After-cultivation i» 
iieccs-ary to keep the maisse clean and prevent undue evaporation of aoil 
moisture. The cultivation should not be too deep, as such would injure tho 
maize roots. The cultivation may 1)0 dieper early in tho season than 
Liter on. 

In New England the rows slioiilil bo about 4 feet apart, and in tho 
Inveroll and Quiriiidi district from 4 bet 6 inches to 5 feet, or even more, 
apart, tho wider rows on the richer soil-?. About ^ Ih. per acre of average- 
sized seed in the Tnvercll and Quirindi districts, and 10 lb. in New England, 
provided the seed is good, is suirici<'nt. AVlum the seed is largo these 
amounts should be increased. 


Tadle a.- 


Hho^ing Results of Variety Trials --Northern and 
N orlli-western Dist idols. 



J. I>iL^elI, Irncren 


( 

! 

.1. F Cluck, Ti'titerfi<ld 

Order 

it 

Varietj^ 

Yielil per 

1 Order 

of 

Varictv . 

Merit. 

acre 

1 Mvtd 

* 

1 

Lcamincf . 

bus. ib. 
58 7 

1 1 

Funk’s Yellow Dent .. 

a 

Corn plan ter 

Ileid’s Yellow Dent .. 

5.3 47 

I 2 

Learning.. 

3 

53 42 


Early Yellow Dejit 

4 

Improved Yellow Dent 
FunK's Yellow Dent ... 

52 41 

I ^ . 

j tlolden beauty . . 

5 

52 28 ' 

1 5 I 

Keid’s Yellow Dent 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

liiley’s Favourite 

Early Clarence 

Early Yellow Dent 
Taragunda Wliito 
Hickory King 

51 44 1 

50 50 ! 

50 42 ,1 

46 4 i 

39 26 : 

i 

I 

' 1 


I. M. Hi von, I'raUa 


Order 

of 

Merit. 


Yield per 
aere. 

bus. lb. 
2;} IS 
‘Ji 5 
10 45 
IS 4() 
15 0 


J. rvrrv, C^imin..j 


Variety. 

Yield i> r 
ueie 

1 

1 Onkr 

I of 

1 Mei.t 

Variety. 

Yieltl per 
ttcre. 

i ' “ 

buH, Ih. 

l; 


bus 

iL. 

Learn 

:\2 28 

1 I 

I'unk’H Yellow Dent . . 

.32 

13 

Funk's Yellow Dent .. 

25 40 

'1 2 ' 

Ivoly Yell<.>w Dent 

2J 

53 

Hjckory King 

Reid’s S"elli»w Dent ... 
Early Y'ellow Dent 

2.1 :i2 

h •! 

,! 3 

Reid's Vcliow Dent 

21 

13 

22 ;;8 
21 51 

!l 

i' 

1; 





Taule B. — Sliow’ing Results of Momirial Trials — Northern ami 
Norlh-western I list rid s. 


^^uuc of nvperimcntcr. 

Funk'M Yellow 
Dent 11 evvt. 
Ml per acre. 

Funk’s Yellovlr 
Dent - 
I'niuiuMued. 

Increase due 
Mauurint', 

Decroapo due to 
Ma' urint?. 

«1. Ditzell, Tnvercll ... 

5. F Cluck, 'renterfield* ... 

L. M, Rixou, Ural la 

J. Fc-iry, Quirindi ... 

i bus. lb. 

52 28 

23 18 

25 40 

32 13 

bins. lb. 

63 12 

19 29 

ID 40 

23 20 

bus. lb. 

3 45 

5 50 

6 40 

lb. 

0 40 


Only J cwt. Ml per acre. 





Yellow Dent« 90 bus. 39 lb. per i|cre. 

Maize ((Jraiu) TriJtJ«*, Mi. J. WilsonV 1 tim, (\nainh.i. 


FaKMKR.S* KxPKRIMKNT 1911^ 14. 







SoatbdXii IHs^riot* 


H. C. STKNING, Inapoctorof AgrK«»!ttrfe, 

Summer Fodder Experim^^nts. 

EjpFt^msiisxTS with maize and snrgluifn for fcxlder purposes Wero condueted 
duvmg the past soasou on tb • proper of Mr. A, J* Rial, of Wolseloy Fatk^ 
near Tumhaiumba. The boil, which was a chocolate loam, was ploughed the 
firhfc W 0 * k in St |>ti*mher» harrowed a month later, and prior to sowing on 14th 
Noveinber, was scarified. The '-eed wan sown in drills 35 inches apart, with 
a 154\oe wheat drill, fe#*ding through three tubes only. 

The ms ire was aovvn at tlie late of 20 lb seed per acic and the sorghum 
at the rate of 8 lb per acr.». Fei tiliser was applied at the sgiine time through 
all tubes of the drill. Tli^ growing ciops woie subsequently cultivatcKf 
between tl e rows. 

The reason was nio^^ urif iNonrable, the rainfall for the total period of 
growth of the crops liein< only 241 po nt'i, distnbatei as f lUows — 


Monti) 


Points. 

Ko\e nhor t fiorn 14th) ... 

, 

7 

Dec cnib( r 

, 

153 

danunry 

, 

41 

Ftbuiaiv 


42 

Maicli (to Ihlli) 

... 

a 


7N»tal .. 243 points. 

Owing to the liihlny to Lite and early frosts, the growing season for 
sumitier crops at Wolsidey Puik is ue<*essiiily a bhori one, and although the 
crops had no^ ivivhel the hI ige of miturity when the total weight of produce 
is greatest, vi/ , wl en the giairi is ** gl.i/ed,” it was decided to haivest the 
i roi)b on 1 hill M u\ h, ho as luit to i iwk the dangei of frosts. This date pio\ed 
none tw early, for the eiops w^ere cut by frost on the very moining of 
harvesting Thus the yif Ids woic reduced i*whig to the witheung of the flag. 

The yndds of the variety tnils weie as follow — 


Tables A — Showing Results of Variety Trials — J 8 outheui RisliicL 
Manured with Huperphosphate at tlm rate of 1 cwt per acie. 




ViucU lulUrtpti a<iu 


tons cwt. qrs, 

Mcitze . — Karly Learning 5 7 3 

Yellow Dent 4 H 3 

Eureka ^ 4 B 3 

l^raganda White 4 6 2 

Kiley’s £Vi\oimte ... 3 17 } 

Early Yellow Dent S 1 0 

Hickory King .... 2 11 

--E'ltly Amber Cane ... 4 6 1 

Planter’a Friend , ... . 4 2 2 
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Early Learning, which returned the highest yield, also gave the heaviest 
return in the trials conducted the previous season under more favourable 
conditions, which goes to demonstrate the superiority of this variety as a 
consistent yiolder under all conditions. 

Early Yellow Lent, being the earliest of the varietios, had reached a 
stage of maturity when harvested, but the total fodder product was small ; 
it can in no way be regarded as a fodder maize. 

The low return of Hickory King was duo to poor germination, no doubt 
owing to the fact that, as the seed of ibis variety was very large, it was 
Honn^what damaged in passing through the feeders of the wheat-drill. 

It is the general opinion that sorghum will withstand dry conditions better 
than maize, so it comes rather as a surprise to find that this season it has 
been outyielded by the maize. Althoutrh the sorghum crops appeared very 
green and succulent, and stooled well, they made very slow growth, and at 
the time of harvesting were only about half the height of the maize crops 
and had only just headed. 


Manurial Experiment, 

A test was made with various mixtures and quantities of manure. Early 
Learning was the variety used throughout, and the results were as follow : — 


Table B.- -Showing Results of Manurial Trial — Southern District. 


Manure per acre. 

Yield 

}>er acre. 

Increase per acre 
due to manure. 

No manure 


tons 

4 

cwt, 

14 

qrs. 

2 

tons 

civt. 

qm 

1*4 cwt. Ml, consisting of 

C superphosphate 674 Ih. ^ 

3 dried hlowi 50.| lb. f 

1 bone-dust 33| ll>. t 

V sulphate of potash ]6| lb. ) 

5 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 cwt. (^uperphospbate 



5 

7 

3 

0 

13 

1 

2 cwt. f>iq)orphosphate 



6 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

IJ cwt. P5, consisting of 

J superphosphate 1 cwt. 

\ sulphate of potash J cwt. ) 

5 

17 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 4 cwt. M5, consisting of 

f superphosphate 1 cwt. *) 
\ sulphate or ammonia J cwt. ) 

5 

10 

1 

i 

0 

15 

3 


The most interesting feature of this test is the increased return as tho 
result of applications of superphosphate. Tho yields liave increased almost 
in proportion to the amount of superphosphate applied, and which would 
indicate that still heavier dressings of superphosphate would probably give a 
furtlier profitable increase. Slight increases have resulted from the addition 
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of potassic and nitrogenous manures to the superphosphate, viz., 9 cwt. and 
2| owt. respectively. As the soil was virgin it was scarcely to be expected 
than an application of nitrogenous manure would prove of much advantage. 

Conclusions. 

On a rainfall of less than 2^ inches during tho growing period, a yield of 
5 ions per acre of fodder may be regarded as very satisfactory, and in such a 
season, when there is little or no natural pasture available, this would bo of 
far greater value than much heavier yields in a favourable season. Daiiymen 
would be wise always to anticipate a dry season and sow a sufficient area 
with fodder crops to maintain tho milk production over such periods. Then, 
should the sciison result favourably, any surplus fodder can well be conserved 
in the form of silage. 

One of the swei^t uses of adversity during the past dry summer is to teach 
the value of giving the land a fallow of two or three months prior to 
sowdng the maize, and of sowing it in drills. By adopting this system the 
winter rains are stored up for tho crop and the escape of moisture during the 
hot dry w^eather prevented by keeping the surface soil loose by cultivating 
between the drills. Many broadcasted crops w^ero seen last season which 
were only about 2 feet high, and not worth cutting. 


Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 


E. W. McDIAKMID, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture. 

Tur experiments conducted during the past seasorr with maize on the 
irrigation areas of Yanco and Mirrool consisted of : — 

Green Podder Variety Trials. 

Variety Trials for Grain, 

Manorial Trials. 

They were conducted on the following farms : — 


A, liockwood 


Farm 57 


Yanco Area^ 

P. Gersbach 



330 



G. Puho 

••• 


522 



A. McLoone ,,, 



285 



D. Piart 

••• 

*) 

349 



J. H. O’Brien ... 

••• 

9f 

354 


n 

L, Sutton 

••• 

It 

40 


Mirrool. 
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Green Fodder Trials. 

These included varietins of maize and sorghum soAvn witli .diflE’»*reDt 
manures. The seed was platned early in February. The maxinuini amount 
cf growth was made at Mirrool by the end of May, but at Yanco the varieties 
had not fully developed by the mi<idle of June, when frosts appeared. Tiicy 
mtght, with advantage, be sown earlier in future. 

The following table shows the average yields : — 


Table A. — Showing Results of Green Fodder Trials — Murrunibidgco 

Irrigation Area. 


Crop and Variety. 

Manure. 

Quantity 
per ai*re. 

Farm 40. 

Farm 354 


Matza . — 


CW't. 

t. C. 

q. lb. 

t. C. 

q- 

lb. 

Taragancla White 

M5 

14 

6 5 

0 0 

5 Z 

0 

0 


Nil. 


4 0 

1 12 

3 11 

0 

0 

,, ,, 

P5 

Ml 

I'i 

J 4 

4 D 
3 11 

1 4 

1 eo 

5 7* 

0 

0 

Kurcka 

Ml 

14 

G 5 

0 0 

3 11 

0 

0 

Learning ... 

Ml 

14 

U 5 

3 ‘24 

4 8 

0 

0 

Improved Yellow Dent 

Ml 

J 4 

11 3 

0 24 

G 10 

0 

0 

African Standard 

Sorghtim . — 

Ml 

14 

8 13 

0 24 


... 


Early Aniher Cane 

Ml 

14 

6 5 

0 0 

3 2 

o 

0 

rianter’s Friend 

Ml 

14 

8 0 

2 21 


> .. 


„ ,, 

Nil. 

6 1 

1 21 

1 

.. 


Sorglium Saccharatu m . . 

Ml 

14 

4 18 

0 24 

... 

... 


,, ,, ... 

Nil. 

... 

4 9 

1 4 

... 

... 



The higher yi< Ids on Farm 40 (Mirrool) Avere due to the superior soil. 

On the C^rab-holrs On Farm 35-1 tlic growth was iiiiudi inoi-e proli.^e 
than chew hr re. 

Maize for Giain. 

Tli(*so eoiLsi.sted </f variety and manuiinl trials and were .sown on AViiio is 
d assess of soil ovnr the ares. 

The ^-e('d planted during tlic third week in DeccMiiber to enabh* the 
grain to fertilise properly during the cooler inoalhs of the auiiirnn than would 
have been the case with sowing in early sju ing. 

d’lie adoption of a wrong season <»f sowing, together with lack of knowledge of 
varieties most suited to the particular conditions and proper methods of 
cultivation, accounted for the previous failure with maize on tlu^ area. 

I'ho early maturing varieties, such as the Dents and Boone County, will 
be the best to grow in the future, and with less water and bctt( r <*ullivation 
payable crops will be }>roduced for consumpti( n on the farm. 

The common practice of flooding the crop without cultivation cannot bo too 
strongly condemned. 
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The following table gives the individual yielda on each fann : — 


Table B. — Showing Results of Grain Trials — Murrumbidgec 



Irrigation Arcs. 





Variety. 

Manure. 

(Quantity 
per Acre*. 

Farm 

8;$o. 

Farm 

349. 

Finn 

522. 

•Fann 

285. 

Farm 

67. 

Hickory ICing 

Ml 

cwt. 

u 

bus 11). 

r>2 0 

bus. lb. 
20 12 

bus. Ih 
45 0 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

f> ti 

Nil. 

59 44 

10 40 

41 0 

139 iO 

... 

»» >> ••• ••• 

M6 

H 


57 0 

47 30 


... 

»» «» 

P6 

•i 


54 40 

50 42 



Learning 

Ml 

Ji 

52 28 

59 8 

46 0 

... 

ro 50 


M6 

U 



,,, 


48 27 

If «*« f 

Nil. 

- -- 


« #• 

46 io 

40 40 

Mf ••• 

M5 Top. 

a 

... 

! 



51 35 

Corn plan ter 

dressing. 

Ml 

ii 


36 0 

: G1 42 ! 


i - 

Boone County 

Ml 

u 

45 0 

... 

1 


1 

*} ... ... ... 

M5 

a 


... 

*.!! 1 

l[ 

1 

1* >1 • • ••• 

Nil. 


... 

1 

i ] 

1 

Reid’s Yellow Dent 

Ml 

ij" 

52*16 

25 28 

56‘ 14 


i ••• 

19 11 

Early Yellow Dent 

Nil. 




|u5 12 

1 

1 

Ml 

"ii" 

. . * 

36"20 

50“ 0 


1 

n ft ... ... 

Nil, 




94“i8 


Funk’s Yellow Dent 

Ml 

ij 

51 0 

34 ‘32 

64 14 


t 

19 ••• 

Nil. 

... 

... 

... 

90 *20 

' 


* 'i'he at- Farm 2sr»are very liigh and only taken fruni a very small area, except 

in^ lloone C'ouuty S[»ecial, which was oue-third of an acre in extent. 


In O'lch (‘fiso the application of fortilisors was siiccJ'S'fah ox(a'[»ting in the 
case of the plot at Farm XIO where tiie outskh' plot, which had been 
manurcxl, was affected considerably by hot winds. 


Watering and Cultivation Details. 

The following taMi* gives the details of watering in each case. 


loc'alion. 

Sown. 

1st 

Watoimy. 

2nd 

Watering 

»nl 

Waterin;;. 

4ih 

Wuturiji^ 

r.. h 

nih 

Watfiiiijir. 

Farm 57 

l7/!2d5 

6 1/14 

I6|1|U 

51/lfl4 

i5'e|i4 


17'3)14 

Farm 549 

‘24 II 21 15 

50/12/15 

14|1II4 

2il)l/l4 

l.i/i)I4 

, 28WII4 
i 1713,14 

15/3/14 

Fafin 522 

25112115 

3/1)14 

16>1|14 

31/1)14 

lf>|‘2il4 

1414/14 

Fa«m 3:i0 

19) 12] 15 

8)1/14 

2511/14 

7)2tU 

21|2)14 

23j3|14 


Fartn 285 

18(12/13 

30/ 1/13 

8|2|14 

16)3/14 


1 

{ 1 



At each farm the land was cultivated as soon as possible afti^r each 
irrigation until the maize had made too much growth to continue.. 

This table indicates that the be«t average yields \vere obtained whore least 
"wntorhad been used, but the nature of the soil must also be borne in mind, 
for at these two farms the soil is much more friable and suitable for irriga' 
tion thtt at iho other farms. 
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Tlie following descriptions of the soil require to be noted : — 

The soil of Fann 285 is a light friable loam on the edge ol a box swamp, 
TIk* water enters freely and the land cultivates well after wateiing. 

The soil at Farm 330 is of a sandy to sandy loam which is easy to irrigate 
and cultivate. 


The soil at Farms 57, 319, and 522 is very similar, being in each case of a 
clayey nature. 

Eainfall. 

The following rainfall has been recorded at the Yanco Experiment Fann, 
and was likely to be u.seful tf) the crop. 


January, 1914 

... 4 

Febriiar}^ 

... 42 

March 

... 205 

April 

... 72 


The rain that fell after the end of April wj 


IS not likely to benefit the crop 


to any degree, as the grain was too far advanced. 


Remarks. 

The inetliods of sowing the grain varied at the different farms; but where 
tlie best results have been obtaine<l the method adopted may have influenced 
the crop cunsiderabl3\ The drills wen* 'lopened and watered, and when dry 
enough, but still moist, the grains clrop[>ed in by hand, covered with a hoc 
and finall)' harrowed. This ])1aoed ih(‘ grain in warm, moist soil, which 
ensured rapid and thorough germination. 

The top-dressing experiment on Farm 57 with M5 mixture indicates the 
])ossible advantage of top-dressing inai/e }>rior to cobbing. In this case it 
was done six weeks after sowing tlie seed. Tf the crop is fertilised lightly at 
sowing time and top-dn^ssed just prior tu cobbing, with the cultivation and 
irrigation following, a further iiUTca’^e may «|uite possibly be obtained. 


Lime as a Preservative of Eggs. 

In reply to a correspondent, the Poultry Expert furnished the following 
information with regard to the uso of limo for the preservation of eggs. 

Slack 4 parts of freshb burnt lime in 20 fwrts of water, to which baa been added 1 
part of salt. Stir well together and allow to stand for a few days ; then pour off the 
iHjuid. It should be noted that tho measurpmonts arc to be taken by quantity, not by 
weight. Tho linio- water is then poured into wwlen or earthen wai'e vessels, as lime 
will rust iron whether the latter be galvanised or not. The eggs are then placed in the 
vessels, which should be stored in a cool place. 

The Poultry Expert, however, is of opinion that limo is not a very 
sfitisfactory prcscTvative for eggs, and states that in any case it is effective 
only for a short period. He would not recommend its use in our trai^m 
climate, wat^^r gkss (silicate of soda) being much bettor for the purpose. 
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Explosives In Agricultute* 


H, a coaoiNS.* 

B^ifobb dealing with the various methods by which explosives may be applied 
to agriculture, it may, perhaps, be advisable to say a few words regarding the 
explosive to be used, because, if the roan on the land intends using tlicm, it 
is just as well for him to know something about the explosive he is handling. 
Accidents may and do occur, simply through ignorance ; and, unfortunately, 
if an accident does happen, it is usually too late to say, “111 know better 
next time ! 

There are several kinds of explosives on the market at the present time, 
and of these the writer prefers gelignite, for many reasons. It is cheap, 
easily handled, convenient in size, and comparatively safe, for the reason 
that the Stab? Explosives Department very caret ully tests all gelignite before 
allowing it to be landed. If the slightest sign of exudation is found, the 
shipment is taken outside Sydney Heads and dropped overboard. 

Handling Frozen Gelignite. 

One important fact should be borne in mind, and that is, should gelignite 
become frozen, which very rarely happens in this State, it is not advisable to 
handle it. This frozen condition can easily be detected by its hardness, as 
gelignite is normally soft and pliable to the touch. 

It should be thawed carefully, and the best and simplest way to do this, 
without going to the expense of a “ warming ” pan, is to place the gelignite 
in an empty “ billy,” and, putting the lid on, place the billy in a bucket 
of hot water for about ten minutes. On oxamiriation the gelignite wdll be 
found to have thavred and regained its normal condition. Under no circum- 
stances should it be placed near a fire or in an oven ; both ai^e dangerous. 

Tliero are plenty of men who consider there is an element of danger in the 
use of explosives. There is Just the same risk in the use of a gun. If the 
same care in using explosives be taken as in handling a gun under average 
conditions, thei’O is practically no danger. 

Until recently farmers were averse to applying explosives to land clearing, 
subsoiling, Ac., but the prejudice and nervous feeling in regard to handling 
explosives is becoming a thing of the past; and in practically every district 
in the State men arc using it when necessary, just as freely as they do the 
plough. 

Land Clearing. 

The cost entailed in clearing is always considerable, and this bears still 
more hardly on the new settler, who has nothing coming in.” It is often the 
oust tlxat prevents a man from clearing and cultivating much of his holdihg. 


* L&to Assifitout Inspector, Department of AgricuUuro. 






Where timber is easily Immt, th« maiter presents little dilSeiillty* Jifesci 
brigaiow, belar, and some otWr timbers bum right and explosiites ai» 
not necessary, and in su^h areas clearing is a small item ; but wJbere ire 
find red gum, white gum, flooded gam, mahogany, peppermint, messmatift 
and other timbers hard to burn, it is a question of what it is going to cost* 


In many instances a man buys a property after the timber has been soldi 
and he is left with a legacy of stamps to dispose of. This is a case where 
explosives may bo used to advantage both as regards time and Cost. In all 
the demonstrations conducted by the writer when getting to work on a stump, 
which, by the way, is selected for him, and is generally the “ pet of the 
paddock— it is his custom to ask what would be the cost of drubbing this 
particular stump, and how long it would take. The estimate is given by 
practical men, and in every case the stump is blown out for Imlf the esti* 
mated cost, and where it would, for instance, take a man a full day to grub a 
stump, gelignite has done it in half an hour, which means that one man can 
do about sixteen stumps a day without working particularly hard. 

A fuHher advantage over grubbing is that when a stump is grubbed 
it has to be disposed of, and probably it is difficult to burn, and is in one 
piece. With explosives the stutnp is generally blown out in at least five or 
six pieces, and these can be handled with ease. Again, when a stump is 
grubbed, the roots have to bo “ run,” whereas with explosives and a little 
experience there is no necessity to do this, as it is done by the gelignite. 

Tlic same remarks which apply to stumps apply equally to trees, for here 
again explosives have the advantage as regards cost, time, and work. Of 
coinse, this does not apply to the smaller trees, which can be pulled down ; 
what is meant is heavy timber, from 3 feet in diameter upwards. If the 
tree is grubbed it still has to be disposed of, and if not burnt this means a 
lot of fr awing, whereas with explosives, when the tree is down, by putting in 
a plug here and there along the trunk, the wdiole tree is easily shattered, a 
very handy thing when it fails to burn easily. 

WliCTi using explosives for land clearing an eye must be kept on the cost. 
It is worse than' foolish to indulge in spectacular displays in the shape of 
blowing a tree to pieces as it stands. That sort of thing coats money, and 
there is no necessity to blow parts of stumps fifty or a hundred yards away. 
It can be done, certainly, but at too great a cost. After a little experience 
one will be able to gauge how much gelignite is required. The particular 
sound of the report,” and the size of the hole, and tlic distance the timber 
is thrown, will all act as a guide. 

With regard to very heavy timber, it is not advisable to blow it out. It 
is too costly, and a far cheaper method is to shatter and burn. Nearly all 
timbers will bum well if shattered properly. In Fig. 1 it will be seen 
that a charge is placed in the trunk as well as under the tree. The result o| 
the explosion will show that a cavity is made under the tree, where the 
x^y be started, and the trunk is gashed in many places. By this meihild 
the fire will save outlay in explosives. 
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Fig. 1.— Showing position o{ charges for shattering and burning heavy Umber. 



Fig. 2.— 'Position ol charges for treating hollow trees and stumps. 

Note tJiat chiirpo^ are plaeed umiei t»ouml wood ami not timier tlie hollow eont.ie. 



Pig. 3.-~Positton of charges for treating sound stumps with taproot. 

This eystem enabloi the tapwood to bo cut clear of the ploughing depth. 


Explosives in Agricultpre. 
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Fig. 4. -The necessary outfit for land-clearing by explosives with an electric battery. 

(а) Taiupmg rt>d. 

(б) Funoh bar. 

(c) Wood auger (Matbesoii). 

((/) Earth auger (nhort) 

(e) Wood auger (Bull-nose). 

(/) Earth auger 

(/II) Handles for augers. 

(«) Rack-bar explodiT (Magneto). 

0 ) Q 1 exploder. 

(k) Galvanometer for testing electric detonators, cable, and charge 
when ready for llriug. 

(/) Crimpers. 

(m> Q exploder. 

(n) Firing cable. 
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Olfceti timber may also be treated this -vray, and frequently, in the cose of 
titabc^s hard to burn, will bum better half dead. 

With regard to groen stumps, owing to the vitality of the roots and the 
consequent hold they have on the gi*ound, it will be found that fully 25 
s|ier cent, more gelignite will be necessary than in the case of a dead stump 
of t he same size. 

In all operations of land clearing, whether it he stumps or trees, either for 
blowing right out or for shattering and burning, it is necessary to use a 
battery, cables, and electric detonators. There certainly are instances where 
»m<Ul stumps and trees can be got rid of by using the tape fuse instt ad of 
the battery, but where there is a tap-root or the timber is at alt heavy, it is 
impossible to get satisfactory results, and the operation entails much more cost. 

A most important fact to remember is that resistance is everything to the 
exjdosive, and quite a number of men forget this fact. For instance, it is a 
waste of explosive to place a charge directly under a tree that has a “ pipe’' 
through it. It stands to reason that, as the explosive makes for the line of 
b'ust resistance, the charge, instead of doing its work, escapes up the pipe 
and is entirely lost. Thoreforo wc must, so to spesak, harness our charge, 
and see that every plug put in has plenty of resistance. 

lb blow out hollow stumps or trees, omit the charge directly under the 
ttee, but place the charges as shown in Fig. 2. There the resistance is 
utilised, with the desired etfect, 

Hhould 'th? stump be sound and have no tap-root, the main charge should be 
pla eel directly under the stump ; if there is a tap-root, insert a good charge on 
both t'idcs of it and a suialltT one into it. The result will be that the two side 
charges do the lifting, and the charge in the tap-roots cuts it off. Fig. 3.) 

Where Urge lateral roots exist, which dip away from the surfaw?, it is wise 
not to depend on the lifn'iig ” charges, as mentioned above, to do all the 
work. These roots are very powerful, as geneially in such cases it may mean 
no tap root. Endeavours should he made to strike these roots with the 
auger below the ploughing level, and insert a small charge. The result will 
be that these roots will i>e cut at this point, and not only will it greatly aid 
the main cliarges, but will save a lot of pruning.” (Note the treatment 
given to the lateral rrots in Fig. 3.) 

When one cominerice»8 land-clearing with explosives, it will he found that 
tile first stump or two coats somewhat more than it should. Thi.s is due to 
the fact that a beginner generally makes the charges too big, but the fault 
ia correct* d as the « ork progresses. 

The depth at which the cliarges should he placed will vary with the 
character of the subsoil and the rooting system. Gtmerally speaking, the 
main charges should be from 2 feot 6 inches to 3 feet 6 inches. If tiie 
charges are too shallow, failure will follow ; and if too deep, too much cavity 
will result. Experience will guide one as to the required depth, but if 
te 0, hard clay subsoil, or m equivalent, for the shot to kick off” from, the 
lioh iii ti<^cd not be so deep ; whereas if the soil ivS sandy and deep, the chat^s 
. iVill to go deeper to secure the resistance. * ! . 
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Avoid boring down aloBg^ido a root* such as a ^*hip*’ or kteml root* 
Go into it or under it, otherwise the power is lost. 

It may be found that the land is full of amall stones, and the auger is 
useless. In such a case, punch tlie holes down with a bar. Keep a smali 
three-cornered file handy, to touch up the augers occasionally. The whole 
outfit is sliown in Fig. 4. The augers, with the exception of the bnllrnosed 
auger, are of the cardinary Matheson type, with the points cut off of those 
required for earth work. The total cost of the necessary tools, battery, 
<kc., is about £6 10a It will bo noticed that three batteries are shown 
in the plate. This is merely to shovr Uie varieties, which are known 
as Q, Q 1, and the Back bar exploders. The prices are £2, £2 10s., and £3 
respectively. For ordinary clearing, the smallest battery will be found strong 
enough, as it will fire about ten shots. Where it is the intention to treat 
several stumps at once, the large batt(‘ry will be necessary. 

The following is a summary of the most im 2 >ortant points, the observance 
of which may save a lot of trouble : - - 

(1.) When at work keep children and dogs away ; they both want watch- 
ing, and it isj imjiossible to do two things at once. 

(2.) Keep the gelignite in a shady spot while workiiig. 

(3.) When making the jirimer/’ take only one eh^ctrie detonator out of 
the bundle at a time. 

(4.) Test both the firing cable and detonators with the galvanometer 
before using. 

(5.) In the event of getting a short circuit, after previously testing the 
cable and detonators and finding them satisfactory, look to tho wires. The 
fault may be there, either by the exf>osed ends being on the ground (they 
should, after being twisted, be hung up), or a wire of one of the primers 
may have been damaged in tamping, or they may not liave been twisted 
together properly. If nothing wrong can be found, go back to the end 
of the cable, and put the two wires of the cable on to the galvanometer. 
If tha hand on the dial still remains quiet, tho Ixjst plan is to go back to the 
stump and ^‘drop^’ one charge. That is to say, if there are four boles 
connect the wires as if there were only three, and test again. The faulty 
place may possibly bo found at once. If not, disconnect again, and treat as 
if only two holes, and so on. This sort of tiling very s^dom occurs, but 
when it does it is very annoying. 

(6.) Always put the cable out towards the sun, so that when you fire your 
back is to the sun, thus enabling you to keep an eye on flying timber. 

(7.) Disconnect tbe Imttery os soon as the shot is fired. The buttery is a 
magneto, not a dry cell. 

Better results are obtained when the subsoil is in a hard diy state, as 
the resistance is greater, and the ground for some distance round is 
Boor results are obtained if operations are carried on when tbe ground is 
soft, as the ground is oidy pugged, a result detrimental to ilsphysic^d 
.condition. 

{To he emdinued.) 
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Fifth Annual Report of the Demonstration 
Area, Bathurst Experiment Farm, 19 

Vi. W. PEACOCK. Maua^tr. 

A SUBSTANTIAL profit, the highest yot obtained, is shown in the report for 
the past year. The ])roiits for the past five years are as follow : — 


Year. 

1001) 



Per acre. 

£ fi. d. 

... 1 8 Si 

1910 



... 1 3 3 

1911 



1 18 3 

1912 



0 13 10 

191.3 


••• 

... 2 4 4 


The average profit for th(*, fno years is £1 On. Sd. p.‘r acre. This, taken 
into considoiation wirli the prices a farmer would rct‘eiv<5 for the work done, 
is ample te.siiniony of the soundness of the fui in pracliei^ followed to ensure 
such results. After a period of fiv'o years, throughout vvhi<*h the aveiage 
rainfall has been bidow the averag(% it is not pnunature to draw attention 
to this fact. 

''file ex<*essivo prices of bags for grain and cliafT as compared with previous 
years prov(‘d a veiy serious lax. 

Owing to the high co.st of the various operations, farmers are remiiuk^l of 
the necessity of giving attention to labour-saving methods. 

The high prices ruling during the last few years for botJi hay and slraw 
drew attention to profits from such, when the farm is conveniently situated 
as to rail and markets. 

The larger proj^ortion of Algerian oats used in the fodvlor crops and main 
cereal crops is hirg<»ly due to the tiesire to keep in check such diseases as Take- 
all and Flag Smut, it is fortunate that sucdi a profitable cereal can ho used 
as a cdiangi* (U'op. 

During the season goo<l returns have botm oblain(‘d from the foddea* crops^ 
and it would appear that it requires sutficient growth to graze 3-C sheep per 
acre for five months to reiin burse the cost of producing the fodder crops* 
Any balance of fodder a»id the benefit accruing from the grazing of bheep by 
the destruction of weeds, their excreta, ami the allowing of seasonidde 
fallowing operations, combine to prove of considerable value not to bo 
directly represented in £ s. d. 
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The results have been submitted in two different ways 1 showing 
cost of operations and actual receipts, the profit being £2 43, 4d. per acre ; 
^ 0 . 2 showing the cost .of ^operations .and^the prices J^viach - could bavedieen 
obtained by the ordinary fanner for liis produce, the profit in this case being 
£1 6s. 4d, per acre. 

It will be noticed that the costs of operations are high, in fact, higher than 
they would cost the average fanner. No attempt has been made to inflate 
the credit balances. 

Tlie costs are upon tlie same basis as in last year s report, which were 
higher than during previous years, owing to higher wages and more expensive 
liorso fodd(‘r. Tho fodder crop values are bastnl upon 12s. being the (arrung 
})(>wer of a ewe as during last year, and owing to the high values for wool 
and mutton, this is decidedly below what could be. obtained. 

"Jlie detaili'd statoinenf of the vavi<Ai.s o]K‘rations plainly sliows the farm 
j>ractiee, varieties used, dates of sowing, s(?ed per acre, ile. 

The area was not kept strictly for the varieties of proved inerit, but owiiig 
to the deman<l for seed of other vari('ti<\s by the l>opartinent and farmers, 
scMTal were grown wbivb in some measure reduced tlie yield. 

A tabulated s'atemenl of costs is given. Tlie costs of stooking, carting, 
and flacking are varied somewhat in relation to the siz(' of crop, but in 
no case were tlu'y le^s than in the stat(‘aicixt. 

A full statement with n^gard to the farm praeJiee, rotation, short fallow, 
alternating fodder ci’Op, plant diseases, rainfall, manuring, gemnal results, 
varieties, features of the sea* on, and the treatment and yield of the crops, 
was published in the May issue, to which readers are referred. 


Taule indicating Costs op the Vaiuous Opeuations, A’C. 


8ix-inch ploughing 

Four-inch ploughing 

Drilling.,, ... 

Seed wheat 

iSeed barley 

Seed oats 

Seed rape 

Superphosphate* (price under contract) 
Superphosphate (price paid by farmer) 

Cutting with binder 

Twine 

Stooking 

Carting and stacking 

Threshing .. 

Bags and twine 

Bent per annum 


8s. per acre. 

4s, {)d. per acre. 

2^. 3d. „ 

()3. per bushel. 

5s. ,, 

33 Gd. per bushel. 

4d. per lb. 

£4 5s. per ton. 

£4 10s. per toil. 

48. per acre. 

Is. 0(1. per acre. 

Is. Od. to 2s. 6J. per aero. 
78. 6d. to 10s. „ 

5Jd. per bushel. 

2|d. 

8s, 4d. per acre. 
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Dr. 


Paddock No. 1. 

Fodder Crop.- Cape Barley and Rape. Area, 14*3^ acres. 
Stalement 1. 


Cr. 


4s. 6d 

Bowing, at 2a. 3d. 

Boed — 

6 bushels Cape Barley, at Sa 
46 lb. Rape, at 4d. ... 


fes. per ton 
lent (8 month 
acre . , . 


£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

t 

Agistment — 

3 4 6 

3*2 sheep per acre for 5 

1 12 3 

months at Is. per month 11 9 3 

1 10 0 


0 15 4 

f 


1 a 10 


4 0 0 

Balance (loss) 14 8 

£12 13 11 

£12 13 11 


Staieraent 2. — At tbc higher price of superphosphate the total cost would bo 
£12 15.S. 10d.,and the account is balanced by the value of the agistment. 

Paddock No. la. 

Fodder Crop. — Algerian Oats. Area, 7’11 acres. 

Statement 1. 


Dr, 


Or. 


Ploughing, 4 inches, at 48. 6d. 

Bowing, at 2a. 3 J 

Bced, 9 bushels Algerian oats, 

at 38. Oil 

Superphosphate, 3J cwt., at 

858. per ton 

Rent (8 month.s', at 5«. 7d. per 

acre 

Balance (profit) 


£ 8. d. 
1 12 0 
0 16 0 

1 11 6 

0 U 10 

1 19 8 
4 6 6 


£11 0 5 


Agistment — 

6 ’2 sheep per acre for 5 
months, at Is 


£ 8. d. 


11 0 5 


£11 0 6 


Statement 2. -Total co.st, £G 14s. lid., which is balanced by the agistment. 

Paddock No. 2. 

I^VUIer Ch'op. — Algerian Oats and Uii]>(\ Area, 31*18 acres. 

Dr, Statement 1. Or, 

£ 8. d. 


Ploughing, 4 inches, at 4a. 6d. 

Bowing, at 2a, 3d 

Seed — 

Algerian Oats, ISJ bushels at 

at Ss. 6d 

Rape, 99 lb. at 4d 

Snpe^hosphate, 16 cwt., at 

86s. per ton 

Treating seed, at 2d. per acre 
Rent (8 months), at 5s. 7d. ... 
Balanoe (profit) 


£ 8. d. 
7 0 i 
3 10 2 


3 6 7 
1 13 0 

3 3 9 
0 5 2 
8 14 1 
0 18 6 


£28 10 7 


Agistment — 

3* 06 sheep per acre for 8 
months, at Is. ... ... 28 10 7 


£28 10 7 


StaUmeni 2. — Total cost, £27 15$. lOd,, which is balanced by the agistment. 
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Paddoek No. 2a. 

Fodder Crop. — Algerian Oats and Rape. Area^ 15*36 acres. 
Statement 1. 

Dr, Cr. 


rioughiiig, 4 inches, at 48. 6d. 

fiow in", at 28. 3d, 

iSeed— 

Algerian Oats, 0^ bushels, at 

38. 6tl 

Rape, 50 lb. at 4d. ... 
8'apeiphosphate, 8 cwt., at 86s. 

per ton.. 

Treating seed, at 2d. per acre 
Pvcnt (8 montliM), at 7d. . . 

balance (profit) 


£ 8. cl. 
3 9 1 
1 14 7 


1 13 3 
0 16 8 

1 U 0 
0 2 6 
4 5 1) 
1 li 4 


£15 7 2 


Agistment — 

4 sheep per acre for 5 
months, at Is 


£ 8 . d. 
15 7 2 


£15 7 2 


St '2 . — ToUl coifc, £13 17i. 10 I., wliicb. is bilancoil by tliM agUt- 

ineiit. 


Paddock No. 5. 

Algerian Oats for Hay. Area, J 0*39 acres. 

SOtlcmnU 1 . 


I r 


£ 8. d. 

Plouglnng-in fodder crop 4 in., 

at 4s (id 2 6 9 

(hitting M dd inclong 0 3 6 

Ploughing, 5 itiohoH, rit 8s. .. 4 3 1 

Sowing, .‘it 2*^, 31. 13 5 

Seed — Algerian Oats, 10'^ 

liM.dicls, at 3^. 0 1 1 17 8 

Tnalninnt of seeil, at 2d. per 

aerc 019 

Snperpliosphate, 5icwt ,at So.*''. 

per ton.. ... ,. 1 3* 4 

Cutting hay with binder, at 

4-?. per acre 2 17 

Twine, at l.s. fid. per aero ... 0 15 6 

Stocking, at 2s. Od. per acre... 16 0 

Carting and stacking, at 10s. 

pci aero .. 5 3 11 

'J'iiatrlinig .. ... ... 1 10 0 

Unit il(> nionlli.) at lls. Id ... 5 15 2 

Bahmeo ([ rolit) 55 H) 5 


.£83 11 I 


CV. 


£ 8. d. 

Agistinent 4 19 3 

Oaten hay- 28 tons 11 cwt. 

62 ib , at 55s. per ton ... 78 11 10 


£83 n 1 


Statement 2. — The cost of the superphosphate is increased to £1 4s, 9d., 
reducing the profit to £55 18s. All other items are the same. 
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Paddock No. 6. 

Cleveland Wheat for Grain. Area, 21 t’D aciv3. 


Staiemeni 1. 

Pr. Cr. 



£ s. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing- ill fodder crop 4 



Agistment 

... 

5 

•» 

5 

inches, at 4s, 6d 

5 12 

0 

W beaten hay— 3 tons 

10-4 




Cutting wild melons 

0 6 

0 

cwt., at 70s. per ton 

... 

12 

6 

5 

Ploughing, 5 inches, at Ss. ... 

9 19 

1 

Wheat — 





Sowing, at 2s. 3d 

2 16 

0 

bus. lb. grade. s. 

cl. 




Besowing hoadlandti 

0 2 

2 

476 0 Ist at 6 

0 .. 

142 

16 

0 

Seed “Cleveland Wheat, 14 



70 10 2nd „ 3 

3 .. 

11 

8 

0 

bushels 1) lb., at 6‘s. .. 

4 4 

11 

26 27 3ra „ 3 

0 .. 

3 

19 

4 

Treating seed, at 2(1. per acre 

0 4 

2 

3 42 4th „ 2 

9 

0 

10 

•j 

Superphosphate, 64 cvrt., at 



11 4 Gth „ 2 

0... 

1 

2 

1 

85.'4. per ton 

1 7 

7 

Wheatcu straw— 32 tons 13 




Pulling Rtrangera 

1 7 

G 

cwt. 101 11)., at 23s. 

lOil. 




Cutting with binder, at 4'S. ... 

4 19 

6 

per ton 

... 

38 

19 

4 

Twine, at 1h. ful. 

1 17 

4 






StooMug, at 2g 

2 9 

9 






Carting and 8ta< king, at 7s. (id. 

9 G 

7 






Thicshing, at 5id. per bushed.. 

13 9 

1 






Carling to barn, at ^d. per 








bushel... 

1 4 

5 






Crading, at 2d. per bushel ... 

4 18 

0 






bags and twine, at 2^d. per 








bushed .. 

0 14 

7 






Carting to lail, Id, per bushel 

2 8 

11 






Covering straw sta^k .. 

2 10 

0 






Rent (10 raontlisb at lie. Id... 

13 16 

0 






Balance (profit) 1 

20 H 

2 






£: 

no 4 

9 


£216 

4 

9 


Statmnent 2. — Superphospliate is increased by Is. 8d. imd pulling strangers 
£1 7s. 6d., carting to barn (£1 4s. 5d.) and grading (£ t 188.) omitted, 
reducing the total cost of the crop to £82 5s. 4d. The receipts include 
£97 17s. lid., btnng the value of 587 bushels 23 lb. of milling wheat, at 
* 3s. 4d, per bushel, instead of l}eing sold at seed rates. Total profit, 

£72 Is. 9d. 
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Paddock No. 10. 

Focklcr Crop — Cape Barley and Rape. Area, 10*2 acres. 

Ur, Statement 1. CV* 

£ 8. d. 8. d. 

Ploiigliing stubble, 4 inches, at Agistment, 3*7 sheep per 

48 . 6d.. . 2 5 11 acre for 5 months, at is.... 9 8 9 

Sowing, at 2.s. ,3tl. ... ... 13 0 

Seed— 

Cape Barlej^ 4 bu.slicls 30 

lb., at 6s 13 0 

Rape, 28 lb., at 4d 0 9 4 

Superphosphate, 64 cwt., at 

858. per ton 136 

Rent (8 months), at 5s. 7d. ... 2 17 0 

Balance (prc'fit) 0 7 1 

£9 8 9 £9 8 0 

Statement 2.— Cost of superpho.sphatc iurreased toi/1 4 m. 9d., inakinga total 
cost of £9 3s., which is balanced by the agistment. 

Paddock No. 11. 


AVheat for Grain. Ar(‘a, 31*32 acro.s. 


Ur. 


Statement 1. 




Cr, 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

1 



£ 

8 . 

d. 

Ploiiffhing, 4 inches, at 4s. Gd. 




Agistment 



11 

8 

10 

per acre 

#»? 

i 

1 

0 

Wiieaten hay — 2 tons 1 1 cw t. 




3*loughing, 5 inches, at 8s. per 




at £3 19s 

. 9d. per ton 


10 

3 

4 

acre 

32 

10 

G 

Wheat — 






lowing, at 28. 3d. per acre ... 

3 

10 

G 

bus. lb. 

graclo. 8. 

d. 




Seed -IG bushels M8 lb. W'heat, 




328 2*2 

Ist at G 

0... 

98 

10 

2 

at Cs. (Federation, Bobs, 




45 66 

2nd „ .3 

3... 

7 

9 

3 

Rymer, Vandilla King, 




24 16 

.3rd ,. 3 

0 .. 

3 

12 

9 

Huguenot, Waishall’s No 3, 



1 

2 8 

4th „ 2 

9... 

0 

5 

10 

Steinw'edel) , . 

4 

19 

9 

12 38 

6th „ 2 

0 .. 

3 

6 

3 

Treating seed, at 2d. per acre.. 

0 

5 

2 j 

W beaten straw'— 17 tons lli 




Superphosphate, 94 cwt. at 




cwt., at 23s. lOd. per 

ton 

20 

18 

a 

S5s. per ton 

2 

0 

6 

i 






Pulling strangers 

2 

1*2 

« 

1 







Cutting w^ith binder, at 4s. ... 0 6 3) 

Twine, at Is. 6d. per acre ... 2 7 0 

Stocking, at Is. tM, per acre 2 14 10 
Carting and fi^^acking, at 7s. 6d. 31 14 11 
Covering stack (2 hours) ... 0 2 0 

Threshing, at 64d. .per bushel,. 9 9 6 
Carting to barn, Jd. per bushel 0 17 3 

Thatching straws "stack 16 0 

Grading, at 2d. per bushel ... 3 8 11 

Bags and I wine, at 2^d. T>er 

bushel 414 9 

Carting to rail, Id. per bushel.. 1 14 6 

Kent (16 month*), at lie. Id. 

jjer acre 17 7 1 

Balance (profit) 68 1^ 7 

£353 14 4 

Utalement 2. — Superphosphate is increased by 28. 4d. and pulling strangers 
£2 128. 6d., carting to barn (ITs. 3d.) and grading (£3 Ss. lid.) omitted, 
reducing the total cost to £88 4s. 5d. The returns from the sale of 
415 bushels 20 lb. of milling wheat, at 3s. 4d. per bushel, would be 
£09 4s. 6d. Profit, £23 11s. Id. 
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Paddock No. 12. 

Algerian Oats for Grain. Area, 28*25 acres. 

JJr. Statement 1. CV, 


£ 0. d. 

Ploughing, 4 inches, at 48. Cd. 0 7 1 

,, 5 inches, at Ss. ... 11 6 0 

Sowing, at * 2 ». 3d 3 3 7 

Seed— Algerian oats, 30 bushels, 

at 3i. Od 0 5 0 

Treating seed, at 2d. per acre 0 4 8 
Superphosphate, 14i cwt., at 

858. per ton 317 

Cutting with binder, at 4s. ... 5 13 0 

Twine, at Is. Cd. j)er acre ... 2 2 4 

iStookmg, at Is. 9d. per ocrc 2 9 6 
Carting and slacking, at7s. Cd. 10 11 10 
Thro.shing, at 4d. per bushel .. 19 10 8 

Thatching straw stack . . 113 4 

Carting to barn, Id. per bushel 2 9 7 
Orading, at l^d. per bushel ... 8 13 6 

llags and twine, at 2Jd. per 

bushel 13 12 8 

Carting to rail, /d. per bushel 3 14 4 
Pent (16 months), at 11a. Id. 

per acre 15 13 1 

1 lain n CO ( pr oil t ) 15310 5 


£260 8 1 


£ a. d. 

Agistment 10 9 9 

Oaten hay, 2 tons 17 cwt. 98 
lb., at 559. per ton ... 7 10 4 

Oaten straw, 20 tons 6 cwt. 

50 lb., at 238. lOd. per ton 24 4 4 
Oats, l,039i bushels, at 48 . 207 19 0 
»> 150i „ at2s.0a. 18 15 8 


£209 6 1 


Stafement 2. — Superphosphate is increased hy 3s. 8d., and carting to ham 
(£2 9s. 7d.) and grading (£8 13s. Od.) omitted, reducing the total cost 
to £104 18s. 3d. Tlie returns from 1,190 busliels of oats, at 2s. Gd. per 
bushel, would be £1 1-8 Ihs. Total profit, £85 10s, 2d. 

Summary of the No. 1 Statements. 

I’liSvid upon cost of operations and upon tlie actual receipts. 


Paddock. 1 Profll . I I-<> 






£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Ko- 1 







1 

4 

8 

J.i ... 




4 C 

5 




2 .. 




0 18 

6 




2a ... 




) 11 

4 

.. 



5 ... 




55 18 

0 




6 ... 




1J6 11 

2 




10 ... 




0 7 

1 

,, 



H ... 




1 53 13 

7 




12 ... 

... 




153 10 

5 








£-100 11 

10 

1 

4 

8 





1 4 

8 

i 





Total profit ... 



£;599 7 

2 ! 

i 

1 




IVofit per aero = £2 48. 4d. 
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Summary of the No. 2 Btatemcnts. 


Based upon cost of operatious and upon the prices a fanner would receive 

for his produce. 


Paddock. 


No. 1 

lA 

2 

2x 

5 

() 

10 

11 

12 


(Cost balanced by agifilmcnt) 

»> ft >♦ 

n if »» 

»> ft ft 


(Cost balanced by agistment) 


ri’ofil per aero 


Profit. 


£ B, 

d. 

65 18 

0 

72 1 

0 

2S U 

1 

86 10 

2 

£238 1 

0 

£L 0 

4 


The Oakuiage of Smaix rAi:cET.s of Pruit by Hail. 

Attention is din'ctod to ilio existin^^ dnrge.s for ibe catringo of small 
parcels cf frnib by rail, as thoie is ('virlencf^ tbal, some orebardij^ts aro 
in)iic(juaintf(l 'virli ibein. 

Fruit and otlur ])erislu\blc articles av(' cbargetl at lialf the oi-tlinary parcels 
rates uIkmi c/u rb'd f>y Pas.scnger train, and by Goods train the rates are still 
more rC'Cionalile. 

Tlic rates are as follow - 

Passen(;i:u Tkain. 


Sh’.M 


25 .. 
60 .. 
100 ... 
200 ... 
300 ... 
4f0 .. 
600 ... 


r.<fkai.ru not exfpediii'*" - 


1 1 ib. 

I W 

1 4-i lb. 

s. d. 

«, (1 . 

8. d. 

0 3 

0 3 

0 5 

0 3 

0 5 

0 7 

0 5 

0 8 

0 11 

0 9 

1 2 

1 7 

1 0 

1 8 

2 2 

1 2 

1 11 

2 8 

1 3 

2 2 

3 0 


I fAi n>. 

HI lb. 

114 lb. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

0 6 

0 8 

0 9 

0 0 

1 0 

1 3 

1 2 

1 8 

2 0 

2 0 

2 0 

3 a 

2 8 

3 8 

4 8 

3 2 

4 2 

5 2 

3 8 

4 8 

5 8 


Goods Train. 


Jlilos, 



Pardfaffe not exceeding- 


«0lb. 

001b. 

112 R>, 

140 Ib. 


8 . d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

«. d. 

50 

1 0 

] 0 

1 0 

1 0 

100 

1 0 

1 0 

1 3 

1 6 

200 

1 3 

1 9 

2 3 

2 8 

300 

1 6 

2 3 

2 9 

n 3 

400 

1 9 

2 6 

3 3 

8 0 

eOD 

2 0 

2 9 

3 6 

4 3 
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Potato Scab^ 

Cu P- DARNKLL-S*\JITH, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., Biologist ' 

TiiK fungus Oospora ncahies (Thaxt.) was at one time regarded a? tlio 
imiversal cause of scab in potatoes, but this view is not held at preHoiil. 
Various fungi, besides otht*r agencies, are now known to give rise to a 
roughening of the skin of potatoes. 

Sometimes the trouble produced by one or other of these agencies has been 
designated as “true scab,” sometimes as ^*scab,” sometimes as socallod 
scab/” until, at the present time, when a man talks about scab in potatoes, 
tlicre is no yiossible means of knowing to what he really refers, beyond the 
fact that the pfiiatocs do not pt)sses8 a normall}^ developed skin. 

The confusion in the use of the word ‘‘ scab ” is so great tliai it would be 
better to di'Op it altogetLey, but it is in such general use among growers that 
this is rendered iinpossiVile. The best thing, therefore, appears to be to 
accept tlie term scab ” as meaning a roughening or abnormal growth of the 
skin of the potato, with the proviso that the term coiiNcys no suggestion as 
to how^ the abnormality is caused. 

The Healthy Skin of the Potato, 

Botanists recognise in plants a tissue known as ‘‘cork,” which nearly 
always has a protective function, and wdiicli the plants usually have the 
power of producing or regenerating at a groat rale. 

The cells composing tliis tissue are easily recognised under tho microsco|.>e 
by certain joculiar fUaraeb:uistic.s ; they are flattened and arranged in ro\v«<, 
one above tho other, tier upon tier. They are also recognised by certain 
cliemical reactions, 

Buch cells reach their maximum development in the bark of the cork oak, 
from which the corks of commerce are made, but, as before rcmark<‘cl, cork 
tissue is wddely distributeil throughout the plant world. Often it is 
extremelj^ thin, but wherever the plant requires pmtectiou this thin covering, 
cajmble of rapid reconstruction or thickening after injuty, performs the fuiiC' 
lion most admirably. The skin of the potato Is really of the nature of cork ; 
it is only a thin layer, but so long as it is intact it is highly protective. 

At intervals in the skin are small slightly-raiscii openings — tho lenticels — 
which serve for the ingress and egress of gases. The thickness of the skin 
varies with tho variety of potato, and also with the nature and condition 
of the soil in which the potatoes are grown. 

When the skin of a potato suffers an injury the plant seeks to repair it by 
producing an extra amount of corky cell substance around the seat of injury: 
thus a scab is produced. Hence, scabbing may be regarded os the manifes* 
tation of the efforts of tho plant to repair injury and to protect itself 
from further attack. 

Where the extra cork cells are produced — that is, where the scab#are 
formed — the skin is usually elevated, rough, and patchy. 
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Causes of Scab iu Potatoes. 

Injury may be caused to the skin of the potato by rnecbanical means, or 
by the attack of fungi, or the fungi may attack the potato because the skin 
is injured. In most cases the result is the same, viz., the potato attempts to 
repair the injury and to shut oif its internal tis&ues from further damage by 
the production of an extra amount of cork — that is, by the formation of a 
s?ab. Any of the following therefor(», may give rise to a crop of scabby 
potatoes : — 

1. It is commonly held that planting potatoes in new ground, where there 
is plenty of wood ashes, or an abundance of lime, will cause acabbiness. 
This may be so, but the data to hand are not conclusive. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the tender skin of a young potato coming in contact with 
substances injurious to it would form a scab. Pressure of the tubfu’s against 
unyielding soil will certainly cause scabbing. 

2. Any abrasion of the skin prothic(*d by wire worms, inillepcds, cut- 
worms, or the grubs of the potato moth may result in scabbing. 

3. Ecl-w'orms. — The females of thi*se minute worms p ‘not rate the potato 
skin and there encyst. The embryo worms arc set free by the nqduring of the 
body of the adult. The entrance of the eel-w’orin results in the production 
of a blister or gall on the potato. As the blisters may break and form 
rough patches, and as the cel-worms may attack the tuber at any stage of its 
growth, all sorts of scabs may be pjroduced. Tlic mfijority .of scabby jiotatecs 
we have examined have been affected with eel- worms. 

4. Any injury to the protective layer of cork, i.c., to the potato skin, 
may result in the tuber being attacked by fungi. It is not always easy to 
determine whether the fungus can itself jxmetrate the thin corky layer, but 
fungus threads cixii certainly make their way through the lonticcls. When 
attacked by fungi the potato tries to prot(*ct itself at the point of attack by 
producing an extra amount of corky tissue— -it forma a scab. 

The following fungi have been found associated with scab protluction on 
potatoes in Australia : — 

(a) Oospora scabies, — The general appearaiiecj is that of mechanically pro- 
duced scab, but there is, in addition, a whitish bloom on freshly dug potatoes 
due to the fungus mycelium growing o\cr the surface of the tuber. This 
mycelium is >ery transitory. On the surface of th(i potato reddish-bro\Mi 
^pots are formed ; these spread, and the skin of the potato becomes cracked 
iind furrowed. Some of the fungus threads readily break up into a vast 
number of minute spores. 

(b) Rhizoctonia solani. — This fungus passes through three difTeront stages 
in its life, each of which is so unlike the others, that at first sight they appear 
•to be ([uitc distinct organisms. 

1. On the surface of the potato black specks, which vary in size from to 
5 an inch, and which stand out clearly when wetted, are produced. This is 
the Black Speck Bcab.”^ Each of these black patches is a sclorotium — a 
mass of fungus tiasoe that is resting, but wddeh can, under suitablo 
conditions, give rise to innumerable fungus threads. 
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13, 1'hese fungus threads may penetrate a tuber and set up a rot/* or 
they may spread over the surface, adhering to the skin and injuring it ; the 
potato then scabs badly. 

3. The fungus threads may come above ground as a white mould. Upon 
the ends of some of those clear ovoid cells are produced. Black speck scab is 
very common in Australia, but this form of the fungus is seldom seen. 

(c) J^jtovJylocladmm atrorirem. — This fungus produco^s Potato Dry Scab, 
On the potato skin irregular wbi bo-spangled or pale violet blotches appear, 
richly sprinkled with small black spots. Under the microscope^, in a number 
of the external cells of the potato, a mass of fungal threads — a sclcrotium — 
is to bo found. From this sclcrotium threads grow out into the air and 
those bear clusters of spores— con idia — one above the other. J t is th(‘se spore- 
bcarijig threads which appear tis black spots. 

Corky or Powdery Scab is due to the fungus Spme/ospora mhlervanea . 
(Wallr.), Johnson and Black Wart Disease is due to the fungus Spnrliylrium 
endohiolicti m (Percival ). 

So far as we are aware these fungi have not yet been introduced into 
Australia ; there is, however, some danger of this being done, as the former 
has twice been d(‘tccted in shipments of ])otatoes from Europe and A"i<*toruu 

Remedies. 

It will be .seen from the* above that any treatment of seed potatoes which 
professes to prevent the spread of scab, must be accompanietl by a very 
carefully-prepared check. The Feel to be subjected to treatment must be 
first most carefully examined to determine to wluii the scabbiness is due, for, as 
already sbited, scab is simply an indication of a pathological condition made 
known by the formation of cork in undue quantity around the seat of injury. 

When a potato is planted the tubers j)roduced from it are frequently a 
considerable distance away, and fungus distvase on the .seed may or may not 
reach these. If the scabbing of the seed is due to mechanical injury or to cel. 
worms no dipping will have' a beneficial effect, for mechanical injury not 
transmissible, and with the eid-worms, as the infected seed-potato is used 
lip and partially rots, the young C't'l-wonns escape into the soil onl}^ to 
infect the fresh crop. 

Where the potato scab is clue to fungus, dipping may liave a most beno- 
fioial effect by killing the spores and preventing the spread of disease. 

Expeadments have bc'en carried out by tiie Dej>artment dm ing the last few 
years upon the effect of treating seed potatoes with formalin in order to 
prevent tcab. The results have been somewhat indefinite and inconclusive, 
because, as pointed out pre>dously, scab may be due to a variety of causes. 
It is not proposed at the present time to continue these experiments. 

There is no doubt that when formalin is used to treat seed potatoes 
affected with scab that is due to fungus disease, the treatment with formalin 
is decidedly beneficial ; but where the scab has been produced by m ’chanical 
causes, or by eel-worms, the formalin treatment ha.s little or no effect. The eel- 
worms are embedded in the tissue of the potato, and mmy of thorn ate not 
killed by dipping the potato in formr.liii. 
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As a seed potato affected ^vith eel~wonias germinates in the groimd, its 
tissues become softer, and sometimes rot to a certain extent. In any case 
the oel-wovms can escape, and make their way to the young potatoes of tho 
iiov/ crop. Further, ib is possible to find that seed potatoes which look quite 
h-^althy, or that have been dipped in formalin before planting, because of 
h light blemishes, give, neverthefess, a crop that is scabby. For the ground 
in which they are planted may contain fungi capable of producing scab, or it 
may contain cehworms. 

Tt was formerly recommended that seed potatoes should be dipped for two 
hours in a solution of 1 part of commercial formalin diluted with 300 
parts of wat(T, 

Th(‘re was some reason to think that this solution was too strong, and that 
while it; might not bo injurious to potatois that had formed no young shoots at 
the eyes, it might act injuriously when such very young shoots were presemt. 

Tliis matt(T has b(‘en tested, and the coiicliL^iou arrived at is that for sonic? 
potatoes 1 part of commercial fonnalin to 300 i>arts of water, or even 400 
parts (;f water, is too strong. 

I[o\v(‘ver, dipping potatoes in a solution of 1 part of connnercial formalin 
to* 500 parts of water does not appear to have any injurious (.‘ffect upon 
gonniiiation, and, j.o far as laboratory tests go, it appears to act as an 
etficiciifc fungicide, so that in all cases where fungus disease is suspeetc'd, tlje 
practice of dipping potatoes in tins solution is to be rcconnncndtd. 

Whenever possi bit? perfectly clean seed should be usod. ff, however, this is 
not obtainable, then dipping should bo used as a safeguasxJ, for the unpractisetl 
observer is nt>l likely to be able to tell by mere inspection to what an 
a]>pearance of scab on potatoes is due. Tf a sample of the suspected potatoes is 
submitted to the Department, the <?aus<i of tlie seabbiiiess can be determine d. 

Ji is the u.sual experience of growths that in a good season with an 
afle(|uate rainfall, very little scab is produced, but that in a bad season, with 
a limited rainfall, scab may be very prevalent. We have some reason to 
believe that eel-worms, wdiicli attack a variety of idants, do more damage in 
dry seasons than in wet oru's. Be this as it may, the poUto sliowa itself to 
be no exception to the general niic that a plant is best able to resist dispa 33 
when its manurial and physiological requirements have been satisfied. 

It lias loeen suggested that dipping in formalin solution may in some way 

preserve ” the seed potato and prevent its normal germination. In our 
experiments tho 1 in 300 and 1 in 400 formalin, while it did, to a certain 
extent, interfere with germination, in no way acted as a pi*eservative*—that is 
to say, all that remained of the original seed potato on digging up the plant 
was a thin shell, in no way differing from that of au unti*eat€ 5 d seed potato. 

Whole seed potatoes after treatment germinated slightly better than cut 
seed after treatment, although the potatoes were dipped first and cut after- 
wards. The experiment was tried of dipping potatcea in formalin solution 
for two hours and then planting them at once, and dipping them in formalin 
solution for two hours, and then keeping them a week before planting. No 
difference in tho germination of tho two lots of potatoes was observedt 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South Wales. 

[Continued from page 7^2.] 

WALTER W. FROaCATT, Entomologist. 

43. The Black Cockatoo {Calyptorhynohu^t fun^r^ms). 

Though there are only five species of Blac?k Cockatoos found in the whole of 
Australia, three of them are common in tliis State. The above sp<Hji<*s 
(C. Junereuff) often known as the Ye]low-ear<*il Cockatoo, i.s the most common 
and has the widest range, being found in Tasmania, tlio islands in Bass’ 
Htraits, through the coastal ranges of Eastern and South Au.stralia, and 
sometimes even finding its \\ ay in search of lioney blossoms and insects into 
the more inland forests and inallee scrubs. 

liike all the members of the Cockatoo tribt' they m^si in the hol<»s oi* rottcMi 
♦branches of tall dead gum trees, in -which the female lays two white eggs. 
Under onlinary conditions they are true for(\st haunting birds. 

Though their chief fi>od suj>pHes ai*o tlu' M‘eds and honey blossoms of 
ouv larger forest trees, these birds play an important p^art in the economy 
of nature and the liA* of our forest troas. 

In Europe and America a large family of forest birds, popularly known as 
Woodpeckers, police the forests, and with their .s!nir{)-pointed lieaks drill out 
and destroy the iliousands of wood-boring irjsects and their larva? that would 
otherwise kill the trees. In Australia we have no representati\e of the 
Woodpesjkor, but the Black Cockatoo w'ith its powerful gjiawiiig bill hunts 
over the trunk and braiiciies of infested trees ami tears out great strips of 
bark and w'ood beneath which the wood-moth and besilo larva' are hur- 
i\)wing and feeding. Mr. E. Palmer, of Lawson, once showed the writer the 
stem of a gunrtree about G inches in diumett'r that had been cut right 
through by a Black Cwkatoo iumting out a wood-grub, and it is not an 
uncommon thing to come across branches of wattlcB and gum-trees in the 
valleys of the Blue Mountains torn and sjdintfuvd in this mainua* where 
thesi'. Cockatoos have been at work. 

Our black and silver wattles along our coastal coujitry arc very miudi sub- 
ject to the attacks of largo white grubs the larva’s of the goat-moths 
{tJudoxyla cMmlypti). The branches and trunks of ihest' scrub trees as they 
mature are often full of these wood-borers wliich used to be sought after by 
our blackfellovvs in the old days. It is recordetl that the Black Cockatoos 
used to visit this country every season, and between the two the wattles were 
more or less cleared of wood-borers before the advent of the white man. 

With increasing settlement these shy birds have been shot, or driven out of 
their old haunts, and this is probably why many of our wattles are now such 
fihorfc-llvod trees. As one of our few forest rangers, tho Black Cockatoo should . 
.be moet carefully protected 
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41:, Black-breasted Plover (Conifer tricolor*). 

This handsome ground bird has a very wide range over Australia, and is 
common on the open grassed plains^ about the edges of swamps or river flats. 
They are u.sually found in small parties of four or hve, tripping over th3 
ground hunting for the insects and small crustaceans found in such localities, 
rising with a sharp cry when startled, but seldom flying very far before agnin 
alighting. In the nesting season they arc very wary, and if sitting on the 
four dark brown, blotched, top-shaped eggs simply deposited in a depression 
among tin* grass, the female will creep away at the first alarm, and flying v\ 
front of the intruder, flutter over tlu* grass pretending to have a broken 
wing, or .some more seiiou.s malady, cliattiuing all the iinn* as .she edges the 
unwelcoriK* stranger away from her ]>ivcioiis eggs. 

TJie colouration of tliese eggs so <‘loscly r<\scinl)lcs tlu^ surrounding soil that 
the}^ are very hard to detect unlc^ss tin* bird is disturbcfl whilst sitting upon 
them. Tlu‘ nestlings can run as soon as they emerge from the shell, and 
tludr brown and drab suits of down are (‘ven mon* adaptive to their 
surroundings than the <olouration of the (*ggs. At the first warning cry of 
the mother tlu* bnb}" Plovers at one(* .scatter among the surrounding grass 
and in.'itirutively squat flat down, liardly moving an eyelid, and (*vou on a 
bare jdain wall (»ften suee(‘.ssfully fool tlie inquisitive hunt**!*. 

After the nesting season the family parties gather tog('ther in small flocks 
of a dozen or more, and hunt over the open plaitrs, (lunr rich black, white, 
and reddish-brown jduniage giving them a very a(tMeti\(* appcairauce. 

Li)oked upon as game birds by the sportsman out. to kill, they used to bo 
often shot and added to his bag, but the country resident, however koon a 
sportsman «M,mong wild diifd\ and larger game, is ‘^‘Idom guilty of shoot i»ig at 
our useful JJIack-breasted Plover. 


The Use of Scions with One ok Two Eyes in Oraftino 

Vines. 

A oouuESVONDKNT reocuitly asked the Department whether the scions used in 
grafting should have one or two “eyes,” and also whether raftla was preferred 
to calico for tying the grafts. 

In rejily, the Superiutendenl of tlu* Narara Vitieultural Station stated : — 

In field-ji'rafting, scions with one or two eyes may bo used. 

Person illy, 1 prefer one good phunp eye taken from a well-ripened and fruitful cane 
with an incli of wood left above, iu order to provide the bud with sutfleient moisture 
until the for/natiori of the knitting tissue. The height of the mound which covers the 
graft is thus con-siderahly reduced, and therefore is less atfected by the strong dry 
westerl}^ winds. Too rapid evaporation is also avoided. 

In my opinion the union of the graft is much stronger from one than two eyes, both in 
the hold and bench grafting, owing to the fact that growth commences so close to the 
union, and consequently is less affected by strong winds than would otherwise happen if 
t wo eyes were used. The objection to a scion with two eyes is that the terminal bud 
dovidops and there is the danger of having a lanky scion which would become top-heavy, 
and might be snapped off by the first strong wind. 

With regard to the use of raffia, in my opinion it is superior to calico. Experience 
Jias shown a higher percentage of good grafts where calico lias not been used, probably 
weoause the tlowiiig sap escapes more readily. 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Scale 
Insects Coccidae of Australia* 

[Continued from page 684.] 


AVALTICR \V. FKOGGATT, ¥ L.S., Entomologist. 

Mytiln^pis suhspiculifera, n.sp. (PL VI, fig. 1.) 
scalo Avas found upon the bark of the branches of the Yarran 
{Bivoc *rptis aphylUi) at Wliittori, New South Wales. 

Pcmalo pupaiiuni dull white, variable in form, short and broad in propor- 
tion, broadest and rounded behind cons ex, policies dull yellowish brown, 
first Briiall, mumid large, shining, inch hmgtli. Alale puparium similar 
colour, vsniallor and shoit(‘r. 

Adult fcMnale yellow, elongate, rounded at apex. Pygidium darker, with 
the outer margin serrati' and fringed with distinct scattered bristles, the 
terminal lobes Inoad, projecting, separated from base with an angular 

lobe on the oul<u' side; cinuiingenital glands scattered over the suiface, not 
in a group ; orifice large rounded. 

Myt'Jfi.spis spinosa. Fuller. 

Truiu. Eat. Sa London, p. 460, pi. xv, fig. 4-5. 1890. 

Specimens obtaiiuul on foliage of '.ri-tree (MtJahuca sp) in the vicinilv of 
Perth, West Australia. 

Pemale pu])ariuni of a woolly texture, wliite, pyriform, u'^ually luirvcd, 
pellicles yellow', hmgtli 0 075, w’idth 0*03 inch. 

Adult female browm, sub-ellijitical termination of abdf-mcn, Avitli a nudian 
depression, with small lr»hes on either side betwt'en wdiich are a pair of &mall 
spines. Five groups of cirourngenital glands with spines on the sides of 
segments. Antenrue by horny processi^.s. 

1128. Lcpuloftaphes spinosa. t'at. Coecida\ ]>. 31-1. 

]\f ytilafipis ivihja^ Li'onardi. 

AnnaN di Atjiicirofiura^ voL v, p. 43. 1C03. 

This species has been described by Leonardi as having been found in Now 
South Wales. 1 have been unable to obtain the paper contiining the 
description. From its name it would appear that it has boon found infesting 
one of our naiiAO shrubs, the Wilga. 

Genus VI. Ise}inasplh\ Douglas. 

JSnlomol'^fifiV it MonWtf Mafjazmp^ voL xxiv, p. 21. 1887. 

Doughw defines the genus as folloAvs. '^Female scalo very long and 
narrow, sides parallel, larval exuvise with a fringed margin folloAVcd by two 
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inonlts, of which tho latter is very loug; pygidium without spiiuierets ia 
i;roupj«, but having a design of irregular lattice- work, compost'd apparently 
of thieki'iiing of, or lunlcr, tlio integuiu'^iit in that pattern. 

‘'Male feoalo not lialf the length of the female, of like form, hut only. one 
moult l>eyond llu' larval exuvue: Imago not known/' Only the typical 
lutown and eon.stituies the g<’TiUM. 

ch nai^pis hiKji * Signoiet. 

UvlL fitc. Ent.y Franc<* ((»), vol. ii, p. xxxv. 18S2. 

DouglaH, Ent. Mo)ilhhj Maqttzhie^ vol. xxiv., p. 21. J887. 

,, Maskell. 7Vfo;<?. AVuj las'., xxvii, p. 52. 1804. 

,, Newsteacl, Knt, Mag vJuf'i xxxiv, p. 04, 1808, aiul Britijsh 

Coeridff*, 1901. 

Tlieiv som<‘ question about ilm ])ropt r determination of this species. 
Ncwstcad places it im<ier the name given toil by Honglas, though Signoret’s 
name, if correctly determijied by .ml sequent writers, was given five year.s 
ju’Ov ioiisly. Tt was pro) )ably originally a native of I lemevura or the M cst 
Inches upon palms, from which it lias sju’ead on to the Magnolia, CofFoe, 
Monstcra and many other plants, and has been intro<Iuc(‘<l into many 
couutric'-s (kjugland, United States, New Zealand, Australia, and Japan) 
^^here it is found in hothouses, Douirl is records It- as very i-ommon in tbo 
conservatories in tho Koval Kotanu* tlarJen.s at Kew. Hi' describes the 
female puparia, a.s looking like little bit-s of black silk lluvail altaeljcd to 
tlu^ leases, ddiesc puparia are shining blr-ck ssith greyish margins, long inul 
narrosv, ciglit times longer than bi\Kid. d'liey miclost* a very slmider liright 
yellow fema](‘, svliidi howevan* ordy <»c<‘U[»ics a pail <;f the ]inparia. 

dlie spi'ciniens recordt'd by Maskell from Au.^t)alia. veia* obfaine<l Ijy Mr. 
Quinn iqicm palms in a liotliouso in South Au.slialia. 

]4o2. /sc/oar^^ 7 a^’ louff/n) Cut. CoccuIjc, ]). i’iS. 

Gejius VII. Maski^il. 

Tran^. Xtin Zealand ImtiluiP, vol. xii, p. 29.*!. 1870. 

Maskell, dociuUr, of y<'w Zmhtndy 1887, p. 50. 

(-oinstock, Jlcjm'l U.S. Dvp. ISSO, p 313. 

Kewslead, Monorfraph on Coerdtv, vol. i, p. 170. 1901. 

Ujc female scale is ratlier idongate, more or less pyriform, as in Chionaspis, 
dilated hell hid. 

'flic iiialo scale smaller, with jiaralhd sides. 

Newstead says : The di.stinctive charact(*rs are the non carinated puparia 
(scal<‘) of the male and tho pygidlum of the femah', possessing more than fivo 
groups of circumgenilal gland.s, with the dorsal tulmlar spinnerets arranged 
in distinct serial hands as in Aulucafipisf 

The genus is a comparatively small one, c.oiitaining only eight species^ four 
of which arc peculiar to Australia, one from Natal, another from the United 
fcltalcH and Briiain, a third from Japan, and the fourth from New Zealand. 
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PoUaH'pis mmariniJOj Lidgett. 

Tht Wombat, vol. iv, i>. 14. 1898. 

Uoscribed ou Casuarina^ auherosa at M3"riiiong, Victoria. 

Ah this publication (The Wombiit) is not a well-known journal oiUhidu 
Victoria, the writer gives the autlu>r's ilescription v:rhatim^ 

Female pupariuin snowy white, tapering at one end ; pellicles terminal, 
brown in colour. Usually’ placed longitudinally along the branches. Luigtb, 
inch. Mul.i ]m}»ariuni, dull whiter in shape similar to female; \(n*y 
slightly (it* at all) cari mated ; pellicles terminal, J'elliw. ijcngth, alout 
■jj\, inch. 

** Adult female de(‘ply seguivmted ; elongated, abdomen ending in two lobes. 
Many single spinnerets and soveral ‘groups.’ "No sign of any abdominal 
fringe. (1 round colour jollowish-brown. Avc'rago leiigtli before ge.'^intion, 
inch, dype in Gordon Technical College -Museum. ’ 
lloG. Polidspis ca'^(({irma\ Oat. Coccithv, p. 2 Kb 


JktlfKspifi (j'O'arpiy Mask ell. (PI. VI, lig. 2.) 

TntUH. Xnr X^n!(inl Vv)l. wiv, p. 17. 1801. 

This handsome et*c<dd w is oiaginallj' de^ta’ibed from speciinciis obtained 
near Mordialloe, A'ktoria, u}»on th.' “Native (lierry” (Exovipits 
cHpressijonniii). It has, lio\vo\or, a wide range over Australia, and Maskell 
afterwards recorded it from a number of dilfeiaait jdants and localiti(‘;, as 
follows: — Port Darwin, Nortlicrn 'rcrntoiy, on Sunltihini f<p. ; Bankstown, 
INew South AVales, ou Oj'ffhhiam tnlohotum \ Botany, New South AVaics, 
upon Dillwijiua ntajoJ ii ; Albanv, AVest Australia, on Ty^p'o^perwum ^p. 
Female and male puparia, iJias>,ing together over the hienis and twigs, snow 
white, the males usually mu*j abundant. The femalo scak's alxnit ,b ineli in 
length, rather straight on tides, swollen out hehind ; [leiiidts light jellow'. 
Male puparium small, slender, roiinrh‘d to the tip'^, and att lelied to tl)e 
by the base, .so that t lay hang down. 

The adult female is brown, elongated, with the ti]) of the alxlancn 
terminating in Invo very minute) lobes. 

1158. Folia spis cjcovarpi. Cat. Coceidje, p. 2K‘b 

Poluispii^ inierm^dta, Fuller. 

Journal West Amtralia Dep. AgricHlture, vol, iv, 1S97, p 1345, 

Tram. Entom. Society, Lendou, p. 470, ph Jvv, f. -Kt 1899. 

This specie.^ was ver,y briefly described in the Journal and enlarged upon 
in the Transactions. Tlie specimens were found upon a “leguminous plant *' 
growing near Pertlj, AVest Australia. “ Female scale pyriform, generally 
Curved, very convex, wlnte, pellicles light yellow. I.jength O OG, width 
0‘03 inch.” The scales arc much lighter than PoliaspU nUcn% and tho 
insets duster together in coloni<\s, containing great numbers of female 
scales. 

I15D. Folias}*^^' i'^dermedia* CJat. Cccciche, p. 243. 
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PoUanpls nitens, Fuller* 

Journal WeM AuntreUia Dep. Agriculture ^ vol. iv, 1897, p. 1345* 

Trantt, Entom, Society, Iioudoii, p. 470, pi. xv, p. 471. 1809. 

This species was described from scales infesting an undetermined species of 
Davisia growing about the Swan River, near Perth, West Australia. 

Scale of female pyriform, broad, convex, generally straight, cxuviie 
reddish yellow, the second being lighter than the first. Remainder of scale 
pure silvery white. licngtli 0-09 inch, width 0*035 inch. 

“ Male scale white, with a faint median carina.’’ 

This species differs from Poliaspls (xicarpi in the number and arrang(ancnt 
of the groups of spinnerets and the iramber of pores in each. 

1161. Poliaspls nilens. Cat. Coccido?, p. 241. 

Genus VIII, Leucaspis, Targioni-Tuzzetti. 

Catalogue, p. 41. 1869. 

Signorct, Ann. Soc. Ent. France (4), vol. x, p. 100. 1870. 

Comstock, 2nd Jteport Entom. Cornell University, p. 120. 18S3. 

Maskell, Trans. New Zealand Imliinie, vol. xxv, p. 209. 1892. 

Green, Ooccidcc oj Ceylon, p. 38. 

This is a small group, of which edglit species liavc, been described. Four 
of these are found upon pine trees in Europe, a fifth from Gree(t(5 on the 
olive. Two others come from Japan ; the first upon the bamboo, and the 
second, L. japonica, upon apple, broom, maple, &c. Ilie eiglith is peculiar to 
Australia, on a native plant belonging to the I'^arnily Lihacctr. 

Green defines the genus, Female puparium elongate; occupied almost 
entirely by the large second pellicle, which enclcscs the adult female, and is 
itself usually concealed by a covering of opaepu' whi'e secretion. Male 
puparium similar in form, but smaller. Circumg(*nital ghinds confluent, 
forming an irregular arch. Margin of pygidium \vitli a continuous fringe 
of spine-like sqiiames.’’ 

Leucaspis cordyllnidis, Maskell. 

Tmns. Sew Zealand Institute, vol. xxv, j). 209. 1892. 

Tliis species was found upon an undetermined species of Cordylino growing 
near Sydney, New South Wales. 

Maskell says: ^‘Female puparium rather convex, narrow, elongated, and 
straight ; colour white ; pellicles terminal, small greenish brown. I/ength of 
puparium, about inch. Frequently covering the leivcs of the plants in 
immense numbers. The male puparium similar ia form, but smaller.” 

The female measures of an inch in length, is brown in colour, elongated, 
with the abdomen terminating in a single lobe, broader than long, and finely 
crcnulated on the posterior edge. The margins of the abdomen are fringed 
with fine teeth and short hairs forming a fringe. This broad median 
terminal lobe and the greenish brown pellicles <Ustinguish it from allied 
forms, 

11C4. Lemaspis cordijUnidiB, Cat. CocciJie, p. 244. 
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Genua IX. Dim pis ^ Cost.i, 

Prospdh neuova, Div. Met, Coccus ^ p. 7. 1 828. 

Green, Coccidw of Ceylon^ pt. i, p. 86. 1890. 

Kcwstead, Monograph British CoccidcVf vol. i, p. 151. 1001. 

The members of this genus are defined by the mure or less circular form 
of the adult female puparhim ; they may be flat or convex, but the pellieles 
are always situated well within the margin. 

Tlie male puparium elongated, with well-defined pellicle and a longitudinal 
Carina in the middle. Newstead says: ‘^That while in some species the male 
scales are strongly tricarinate, in others the carinai ai’e either absent or 
faintly indicated/’ 

Comstock says that the members of the genus closely re.soml)Ie those of 
the genus Aspidiotus in the form of the female scale, but are easily 
ilistingiiished by the form of the male scale. 

According to Cockerell, this genus is not represented in Au.stralia, as he 
created a now gtmus Anlacaspis, in which he places all our sjjecies. 

Incluvling all spt>cies in which the male scale is strongly tricarinate, I 
follow Newstead, who says: “The non-carinated forms I consider imperfect, 
and [ do not see (as long as the ])uparia are tricarinate) that it matters 
whether they arc faintly or strongly pronoiincetl.’* 

It is a cosmopolitan genus found upon all kinds of diflbront ti\es and 
plants. About thirty species have been d<'scribed, of which four, all 
intro'lutvvl, are recorde I fro:u Australia. 


Dim pis boisdavalii y Signoret, 

Ann. Soc. En(. France \4), vol. ix. p. 432. 1869. 

.Maskell, Trans. New Zealand InstiiiUCy vol. xi, p. 200, 1878; p. 23, 1884 ; 

Scale Insects, New Zealand, p. 46, pi. iv, f. 5, 1887. 

Newstead, Mon. British Coccidwy vol, 1, p. 152. 1901. 

Probably a native of Europe, this is now a cosmopolitan spt‘cies common in 
hothouses, though not recorded from Africa or the East. It has been found 
on acacias and palms in New Zealand, and upon orchids from South 
Australia. 

The female puparium circular or ovate, somewhat flattened, sejui trails-, 
parent, but the enclosed female and eggs beneatli give it a greyish y(‘] low 
tint ; the pale yellow pellicles situated towards the centre. Length, inch. 
Male puparium elongate, strongly tricarinate. Maskell says: “A .strong 
median keel, with edges raised so avS to appear like tN\o other keels.” Clothed 
with cui'ksl woolly filaments and fluff', when massed together it is difificult to 
distinguisli the shape of the scale. 

Adult female widely ovate, narrow posteriorly, thoracic spine on cither 
side near tho head, riKlimonlary antennie and single curved spine pygidium^ 
with five gi’oups of circumgenital glands, with three pairs of lobes on either 
side. 

109(). Diaspis boisduvalii* Cat. Coccida*, p. 228. 
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Diaspin hfomelm, Kerner. 

IsaturyesclMdt des Coccus broindm, Stuttgart^ 17fi8. 

Signoret, Ann. Soc. JSnt. France (4), vol. ix, p. 434. 1869, 

Kcwstead, Mon. liritifrh Cuccidof^ vol. 1, p. 156. 1900. 

This is tho coniiTion white scale of the pineapple, but it has often been 
reconlecl, ehi<*fly upon hotiiousc plants in Europe and the United States, and 
has probably been intrcKlucecl upon some species of Bronielia, if not with the 
cultivated pineapple. It is found in North America, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and is said to be doubtfully identified from Queensland. 

Tlio writer saw r great deftl of it on (lie b^ise of the leaves in tho 
])l:intations at Honolulu, and Yan Dine says it is found in South Africa. 

Female puparium almost circnlar, \ery thin, almost transparent, >^ith a 
snow-white tint ; the pellicles near the margins vary in colour from dark 
yellow to light brown. Diameter, inch. 

Adult female yellow, pyriform, margin of pygidium with three pairs of 
lol)cs, with five groups of circumgenital ghmtl.s. I horacit* spine or tulxTcle, 
so distinct in last species, wanting in this. 

The mule luipaiium reseujbles tlmt of the last s}»eci*'s in being covered 
with w'oolly tiiaments, but they are not so numerous, and the }>elliclos are 
ilarker. 

1007. Dias pis hromeliw. Ckt. Coccuhv, p. 228. 

Dias pis pentagom, Targioni. (FI. VH, fig. 3.) 

lin isfa lit Ihc*rlcoUurei p. 11. 

JJinspis ainj/gdalif Tryon, Ueport Jus. and Fungus Fests, Qitfcnd tnd D^p. Agr.^ 
p. to, is80; Maakell, 1894; Green, 1890. 

I)in,ip!s Gockcroll ami Morgan, Jour, iu^/ifwte. Jamaica, p, 137. 1802. 

,, pateUijormis^ Sasaki, Bull. VnivrrsUg Tokyo , vol. ii, p. 107. 1804. 

This has l)e<u^ po])ulaiiy known as the “"West Indian Peach Hcak* '* .and tho 
White Chair 8ciile in Queeiibhvml. It has been found upon cherry, plum^ 
apricot, peach, grai)es, and other theiduoii.s trees and upon several ganien 
shrubs like hibiscus and geranium. It is world wide in its range, and though 
lir.st desfu’ibed from Italy, its native- lioine is doubtful. In Australia it is 
more ('Oimnon in Queensland than in the southern »Statos. 

Female pupaiium snowy whitt*, exuvia' brownish yellow, general form 
broadly ovat(% sides somewhat compressed, convex ; no central keel. Length, 
■jY inch. The scales, however, are often dirty grey to light brown, from the 
dirt and tiiirticles of the bark of the host plants, and are sometimes not very 
noticeable. 

Adult female white to pinkish-ycdlow, with the tip of abdomen reddlnh- 
brown ; general form broadly ov.'il ; on the dorsal surface of each segment 
two large depa^ssed spots, pygidiuiii terminating in a pair of large pointed 
lobes ; five groups of circumgenital glands. 

Male puparium white, pellicle pale yellow, not carinated, usually clustered 
together in a mass on food plant. Very narrow, nearly three times as long 
as its bicadth. Both mahi and female scales often encrust the broBcfalets 
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und twig4, the males mas.sed together, attached by the anterior extremity, 
hanging loosely, from which (bey take the name of ‘‘chaft* scale/’ 

When nuottcroas and untreated this scale will kill its host. In Japan and 
Italy it is a pest to the mulberry. Orcon says ; “ It kills garden plants in 
Ceylon, and is a serious pest to geraniums growing in sheltered corners ; in 
Trinidad it infests the pawpaw^ tree.'’ 

Three varieties have been described: D, anrGuticola by Cockerell on 
Ostmnihm ilicifclia^ D, rttltra by Mahkell on Orixa japonica from Japan and 
Ceylon, and Z>, tkcce as a tea pest in North(*rn China. 

1125. Axtliimspis penUtffono. Cat. Coecidic, p. 234. 

* Biaspis {Aulaempis) roses, Bouclie. (Plate VI, %. 4.) 

rosty d. uni Mil dc' Imcd^n, p. It, 2, 

pi. 1, %, C. 1834. 

Dimpis rosocj Sign. Ann, Soc, Ent. France, p. 441. 1669. 

,, ,, Ma.skell, Hcalc Imecis, New Zealand, p. 4. 1887. 

Anlaca/i^ih rcfiO), Newstead, Mmi. BritUh Cnecidw, vol. i, p. 168. 19C0. 

This is the common white scale of the cultivated rose, but it is also found 
upon myrtle, pear, mango, ailnnthus ami cycus. It sometimes infests black- 
berries (in Now Zealand) so thickly that they die back, and it was once 
suggested (un(i<*r the iinpressiou that it mu.s a new scale) that it should bo 
introduced aruong the blackberry thickets on our Northern Kivors to kill out 
the blackberry bushes. It is almost cosmopolitan in its r^nge, but is not 
recorded from Africa. 

Female pupariuiu pure white, opaque, ne arly circular or broadly pyriform, 
convex ; pellicles dull yellow on the margin or pn»jecting just beyimd tli(‘ edge, 
IxKKsely attaclud to the bark. Length, inch. 

Adult female dull crimson to bright orange ; elongate, widest in front and 
broadly rounded, with marginal depressions ; pygidium very large, with five 
groups of circumgenital glands, with terminal lobes and stout spinrs between. 

Male jmpmrium wdiite, slender, strongly carinated, central one best defined ; 
pellicles varying from yellow to brown. Ijcngth, inch. 

On account of its soft texture this scale has many enemies, but wdicro 
plentiful it spoils the ro^e bushes, causing the twdgs to die back* 

1127. Aulacaspis roscr. Cat. Ctwjcidtc, j*. 230. 

Genus X, Fiorimu^ TargioiiiTozzetti. 

Catalogue, p. 42. 3869. 

Signorel, An7i, Soc. Eut. France (4), vol. ix, p. 449. 1860. . 

Maskell, Nctde InseHs^ New Zealand, Dop. Agri., p, 37. 1887. 

Green, Ooccidw of Ccylmi, pt 1, p. 03. 1890. 

Out of the twenty-t3<wen species of this genus described, chiefly from the 
East, nine spwics found upon native trees and slirubs are peculiar to Australia. 

The adult female is smaller than the secoiul pellicle, in which she is enclosed. 
Green says : The female at the second moult shrinks in size, and thus becomes 
det^hod from the skin of the previous stage. The eggvS or young larvm ai^e 
deposited within the receptacle. The female puparium, consisting principally 
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of this enlarged second pellicle, with .sometimes a slight secretional margin, 
is elongat(‘, with the first pellicle projecting beyond the anterior margin.” 

The male piiparium is elongate, small and narrow compared to the female ; 
white, with or without carinsp, and the pellicle at the anterior cxti'emity. 
The males are in general appearance like that of Chionaspis. 

Morgan {EntomologisCs Monthly Magazine^ vo\. xxviii, 1892), in a paper 
entitled “Observations on Coccidap,” pi*oposes to substitute Comsl/ock's 
generic name Vhleria for Fiorinia ; but his example has not bom followed by 
any subsequent writers. 

Fiorinia acajiw, Maskell. (PI. VI, fig. 5.) 

Trans. Nun Zealand Imiitufe, vol. xxiv. p. 16, 1891, pi. 1, tigs. IS-l?. 

Froggatt, Agricidturzl Oazette N. S. Walc.% p. 719. 1902. 

This coceid was described from South Australia infesting the foliage of tho 
Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha). It has a wide range over Australia, 
being found upon the trunk, branches, and foliage of half a dozen different 
kinds of wattles (Acacias). 

Female pupaiium dark brown to almost black. Maskell says that it is really 
yellowish, but appears black on account of the coloration of tluj fiecond 
pellicle w'hich forms the greater part of the puparliun. Elongate, convex, 
first pellicle yellowish brown. Length, jVi hich. 

.\dulfc female dark brown, elongate*, ahdominal (*xlremity truncate with 
a single median lobe with two deep incisi<)a^, four to five spiny hairs ; five 
grou[)S of spinnerets. 

Male puparium snow white, d('eply l ibhcd clow’u the centre*, narrow with 
parallel sides, and the apc.x almost truncate* ; \ ollicle dark reddish-brown. 
The male scales are very conspicuous upon bark, and have a superficial 
likeness to those of Chionaspis citri or **' v. bite louse ” of the citrus trees. 
As it often covers wattles growing in the vicinity of orchards, it is often 
confused by orchardists with that s])ecK‘.s. 

Fuller has described a variety, which he evils hilobisf from Wv*st Australia 
on Acacia pulclidla^ This differs from the typical form in having the median 
lobe divided so that there are two lobes closely adjacent, though at first sight 
it appears as one semicircular lobe. 

1172. Fiorinia a'caciw. Cat. Coccicla^, p. 240. 

Fiorinia casuarinw, Maskell. 

Tnvis. New Zealand ImiiUiUy vol. xxix, p. 3 >7, pi. xix, figs. 7-9, 1897. 

Found on the under surface of the foliage of a “8heoak” (Ca'^imina 
ric^ar Perth, West Australia, 

Female puparium snowy white, but eloud(*d by tlie second pellicle beneath 
the secretion giving it a dark brown tint, elongate, narrow. Length inch. 

Adult female brown, without any lobes, but the pygidium finely serrate on 
margins, and two fine hairs at apex ; no spinnerets but small circular openings 
within the margin. Length, nV inch. 

Male puparium similar to that of female, hut with only one pt Hide. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Prickly Pears of Interest to Australians^ 


J. H. MAIDEN, 

Gorernment Botanist of New Houth Wales, and Director, Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

No. 12. — The Cochineal Cactus. 

{0-pnntia cock inill i/era y Mill., or Kepalea cochmilliferay Salm.-Dyc*k,) 

(ViMiHiusoN with No. 8 of this series, Opuniia (Nopalca) dejecta, Salm.- 
I)y<‘k, this Gazelle, for Xoveiiiber, p. i)73, will at once show the strong 
affinity l)(^twoou thoin, 

linianical t)esTriptioii.-~-<). eorhiticlUfcra (t'ochiiieal) nrticulis ovaP»- 
fd)lonpris subiiioi’mihiis, Miller's r)J<*tloiuiry, 8th Edition, No. (J. ('aciuH twhi- 
ut'lUfcr Linn. NpreiV.f Pkintaninu P- d^O, Willdenow’s tipccicH PUiniurntn ‘J, 
p. m4, Hort. Kew, Edition 2, v, 3, p. 170. Tuna mitior tiore sanijuinco eocliinel- 
lifern. Dilleuins Elthainensis, t. 297, f. 383. 

Habitat in Aiuedea luerid. Floret July- September. Cult, ante Pi8S. 

06.s\ — 4’bis speeies has tbe smallest flowers of any in the Romis known to 
lee. It is tb(' most pn>iH*r to cultivate the Co<*(;us Cacti, or Co«-hineal Insect, 
upun, because its spines art* far smaller than in any other speele.s, and 
stMiuently hss annoy tbe Iniuds employed to collect the Cochineal from it. 
But the last i‘pecies ((>. Firne-ItKlira), although more spiny, is otWn grown for 
the Cochineal, aud in all prohahllity the in.sect would thrive very well upon 
any of the species, yet perhaps best uimu the least spiny, (^accahaf 
A. n. Haworth, p. 192.) 

O, v^ichiiiillifi'ra (Miller's Dkiionary, Edition 8, No. G, Haw. 192) 

Plant ert'ct ; joints olK)vate, nearly unarmed; petals counivent: stainons and 
styl(‘ exsi'i ted. Native of South America. Carfue each iniUif erg, Linn. Sptvk’H 
J*kiniaruni, p. G79, Hooker in Hutanival Muifuzhic, 2741 aud 2712. Dillenius 
J'jlifnuiK t. 297, f. 383. Joints while young oblong, areolate, at length 
olM)vattMd)long. Flowers b]ood'eol(»ured ex Hilleuiu.s Elthameaeia, small 
spreading a little. Spines slender, blaekisb. The ripe fruit is said to cheek 
fluxes by its mild reslringeiiey- Flowers red. Perhaim Nopal dc ('nfitiUr. 
Tlderr-Menonville, voy. Gnax. 2, p. 278, is the same as this plant. 

Co<*hiiienl4a»aring Indian Fig. FI, Jul.v, Sept. Cult 1G88. Shmb 3 to o feet 
(Uintory of Gardvniny and Jiotany, Don. Yol. 3, p. 173.) 

Economic Value. — We havt* got into the way of almost exclusively apply- 
ing the term “ Spineless C^actus to the so-called '* Indian Fig '' or '' Barbary 
Fig/’ Opuntia Ficus-indica. (Sec this Gazette for January, 1913, p. 49.) 
l^ut the present form is even less spiny. 

For centuries it w’us the principal plant on which the Cochineal inject was 
grown, but the value of this product has enormously diminislu'd since the 
introduction of aniline dyes. As the insects had to be handled a good deal, 
it is obvious that freedom from spines on tbe food-plant was a groat desider- 
atum, aud hence this w^as the plant chiefly cultivated by those engaged in the 
Cochineal industry. As this is now dying out, it can have no very great 
interest for us, but a full account of the Cochineal insect industry and the 
Opuniias formerly used to feed them can bo seen in G, Don’s ^^Histoiy qS 
tliC Dk'hinmydcous Plants,^’ iii, 173. 
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Fijntres and aonie account of the plant will be found in iho Boianiml 
Mat^azinoj tt. 2741 and 2742. See also a black and white %aPO in Martins^ 
Flora Bra&iUcmis iv, part 2, plate 60, by Hcbumaim* Bargeut^s Bitm of 
J^orih America, xiv, 11, may ako be referred to. 

Leaving out the pr<»paration of eocliineal as negligible for our require^ 
nionts, I believe tins plant will have «^oine future before it in coastal New 
Senith Wales as pig-feed^ and perhaps as food for dairy and rather cattle. 

It has yc*t to be proved whether any species (likely to be of ei^onomic value) 
will dourish on the tablelands and western plains, and the present one is 
being experimented with in warm, light, sandy laiids, not far from tlie coast, 
as pig-ft*ed. These animals certainly cat it greedily, but we have yet to 
ascertain that it is of real value. Two things have to be proved as rtigards 
the so-called Spineless ('‘actus (the cbeiiiical composition of all of thorn is 
similar) — (l)nave they an,v appreciable nutritive value apart from the pick- 
iugb of the grasses, saltbushes, and otlier plants on the land wh^re they are 
cnllivated? (2) Will the comparative^ higli percentage of fibre all Prickly 
Pear*, contain, whether called Bpiiuless ('actus in tlic trade or not. lo 
injurious to herbivora? 

1 reiterate that if you want to grow Bpinekvs (hictut*, I do not know a 
better Bjiccics than the present one. 1 lu spines and spinules have been iirac- 
ticall.v eliminated; in fact, most people say thej cannot find any on them at 
all, and they require the most careful search. Hut beware of those who tell 
you that Cactus has high nutritive value, or that they liave bred the 
fishing-line fibre out of it. A iiet-lik(, or even sponge-like, mTaugeinent of 
tough fibre is necessary to support thr succulent part of the tissiu*. Plenty 
of fibre 38 necessary to enable the plant to support iId own weight or to stand 
the slightest breoxe. 

Hahttai — a native of Bouthoni Mexico and of damaica, according to 
different authorities. It is widely distributed in the West Indies and 
tropical America. 

It is widely diffused in the warmer i^arts of tlu' world, e.g., the Canaries 
and India, but do''*s not appear to be abundant 3ii any locality. For specifio 
Indian localities, BurkilFs work, already quotwi, may bo referred to. 

Atcsfraltan Locali(ies,^ln Now South Wa](‘s I have only observed it iu 
gardens, probably received from the Botanic (hirdens, Sydney, originally. 

In Queensland it is more widely diffused, but *3earee in individual looali'- 
ties, viz., (kyndali, Rockhampton, Enu’rald. It is not a specie® of which 
anyone need bo afraid. 

niiistrationg. 

! Coloured plate. 

2. Photogm)^ » plant m the Botanic Oardona, Sidney* 
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The Hymenomycetes of New South 

Wales. 

[(Jontinuod from l»age 515.] 

J. 15. CLELANl), Vn'ncipal Government Microbiologist, and P". CMKiiL, 

liotauical Af5’iihtant, Botanic (iardeiis. 

1 . — Amamtcf, Fries. 

iiiiivorsal voil abfir.st completely enclosing the whole fungus, becoming 
ruptured by the increasi* in length of the stem, one port'oii lenmining as a 
volv'a or sheatli at tiu* base of the stem, the rcniaimior usually forming 
sej)arahlrt scales or patches on tlic pileus ; stem central, its suh.stancc usually 
distinct from the llcsh of tin* pileus, furnished with a ring: gills free. The 
iinisersal veil is quite distinct from the pileus. Most nearly allied to 
A which diflers only in the ahsenco of a riiig. {."piain (lifTcrs in 

the alH(‘uc‘(* ot‘ a volva. All th ' .•^pecio'^ on tlie ground. ’ — M.is^ee's 

Jhdtisli hungu^ Flora. 

Tliis g(*nus f>f agaih's is one of considerable importance, containin'; as i< 
does some sju'c-ies which are extremely puisonou.s, and olher.s whit h arc oilihlc. 
Some of its uK'nibcrs arc brilliantly (xilourcd, and all arc more or less stiiking 
in apprarnnet'. Its eharactoristie feuture.s are white gills, a marked ring cm 
lh{’ stnn, and a voha at the base of tlie stem. This latter \arie.s from a 
sheathing reecjdacle, into whli li tJie stem fits, to im're indication.s of such a 
structure, as by a fringe round a swollen ba.se. In addition, it wull be found 
that the gills either do not aclually reach the stem itself, or, if (ley do, that 
the stem can be easily reniuvcal from the cap, fitting into the lattcu* as into a 
socket. The eaj) itself is oftmi (unu'rt'd w iih w’arts, or t-eales. or pateln s, w liith 
are really tlu' ifunains of tin' Nolva adhenait to the part, the ^ oi^a^!:lving, in an 
early stage, fornunl a eumplete i’overing to tlie young fungus. Sometime.s the 
surfinH' of tli(‘ cap i.s more or less slimy. So far, only nij.c .specii's have been 
recorded from Australia, but in Britain twenty-two ar(‘ known. Four of 
tlie .Britisli sp(*eies are ju'oved to b<' poisoiiou.s, and one edible. Two of the 
poisonous species (Amtuntd mnppa and A. ’inui>rifria) are recorded from 
Victoria, and, though not, to far, found in this State, probably o<;eur here 
also. It will indicate* how’ the study of these fungi lias been neglected in 
New South Wales wlien w^e mention that only one of the nine wspccies 
mentioned has been listed from the Stat(\ 

The species of Amonifa are divided into four groups, areording to the way 
in which the volva s^ilits. Tlu'se are as folio w.s : — 

(а) Volva splitting at the apex or iiivumsei.vsile, limb free, persistent. 
Pileus naked, or with broad inembianaceous fragnumts on the pileus, 

(б) Volva distinctly circumscissile, margin }»crsistent, the upper portion 
broken up into thick warts by the expansion of the pileus. 
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(V) Yolva very friable, entirely broken up into wart-like scales. Pilous 
with unequal, mealy patches, which soon disappear, or with small, 
hard, polygonal warts. 

(f7) Yolva almost obsolete, flocculose, entirely disappearing. 

Group (a). 

1. Amanita rrmna, Bulliurd. 

Cooke, JUitslr. Brit. Fungi ^ pi. 3. 

Fries, llymenomycet. Europ.^ 18, 

Cooko, Ilandboo': of And. Funrji, No. 3. 

‘^Pilous at first ovate, tlien expanded, rather depressed, viscid (10 12 cm. 
broad), white ; margin naked, smooth ; stem stuffed, equah Hoecose, base 
hulbou.s(12 cm. long, nearly 2 cm. thick), volva embracing the stem with 
its free margin; ring reflexed; gills free. Spores 10 x 7 /r. Tn voo<Is, 
Yictoj-ia, Queensland.*’ — Cooke’s Handbook of Aiustraliaii Fungi, i'^ig I. 

This species has been recorded for New South Wah's by 11. T. Baker 
{Proc, Jjhin, Soc, Y.5'. tr., vol, xxiv, 1899, 44C). AVe liave not met v»itb it 
ourselves. 

2, Amanita nminna^ Cooke and ISlas^ec*. 

Cooke and Massee, (ircnlla, xviii, 1, pi. 174. 

Cooke, Handbook of Au^i. Fuugi\ No. 0. 

IMcnis eampanulate, tluui expanded, obtusely umbonate, sliiniiig, niouse- 
colourtd, nearly naked, margin slightly striate (1 2 in.) ; stem thin, straight 
(3 X U- in.), whitish, a little fibrillose below, ring pendulous. Volv.i Imlbous, 
lav, gills free, raib(‘r erowdefl, white, oi slighted tinted with I'ose, Spou‘s 
7 X 5 g. On sandy soil. (Jueensland, Victoria” — (\>(>ke’s Handbook of 
Australian Fungi. 

NVe have collected a number of specimens aj^pariuitly refera])h* to tliU 
species. The following is a d<‘scription of one speenmm : — 

Pileu.s }] in., slightly convex and somewhat umlamate, a pale gr<‘yibli- 
brown or mole tint, somewhat .sti'c'aky, smooth ; gills white, moderately 
crowded^ just reaching the stem; stem 3 in.,] in. thick, slender, deeply 
rooting, white; veil superior, de])endcnt ; volva bulbous, (dge jagged; a 
fresh specimen had no smell, hut one wliicli was liquefying harl a sour smell, 
whilst a fresh one, which was being eaten by insects, bad a somewhat fmtid 
smell ; spores spherical, 8 to 9 p. In otlior specimens, appaj’ently of the 
same fungus, the caj) has been paler, sometimes a light oli\e, mottled with 
paler streaks or even straw-colored. The spores are sonu' times 7 /x in 
diameter. Near »Sydncy in March, after the first rains; at Lower 
llawkesbiiry River in April ; Colo, March. 

In referring our specimens to A. miirinaj it will b i noted that the ordy 
definite point of difference is in the spore, measurements. Our fungi 
show slightly larger .spheuieal spores, whilst Cooke and Massee^s desei iptiou 
sliows smallcir, more oval spores. Our nieasununents are based on six 
separate c()ll<3ction.s, and as the size of spores varies somewhat, aeconUng to 
age, the difference is not essertial. It may hei'c be pointed out that there 
is a general resemblance between this species, Aynaniia pantherina ami 
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Amamtopsia vaginatua. This fact puzzled us much at first. AVe found 
specimenR resembling each other closely in colour and general appearance, 
some with marked rings and others with no Iracte of such, TIk‘u we mety 
with a stouter fungus, with a marked ring ami bioad w^hite palche.s on tlu^ 
cap, which eventually proved to lie Amanita f,antherina, A ri'ference to 
the published illustrations of A, murina and Amaniiopais vagiuatna will 
show that the correct identification of any particular plant will depend 
almost tmtirely on the presence or ah.sence of the ring. Tt seems not 
improbable that the two species arc* not really separable, and that> A. mtirina 
is a ringed variant of the other. 

(Jroup (/>). 

lb Amnnitii p<tntherhuiy l'>ics. 

Fries, MifC(Aojicnm^ 1, p. 10. 

Cooke, JfandfiOoJ: of Urtthsh Fntig , p. 8. 

Cooke, JVnMr. British Fungt, pi. 6. 

Massce, Brii sh Fungus Flonty vol. iii, p. ‘2G1. 

Ihleus 3-4 in. across, flesh thin, except at the disc, persist mtly white; 
tonvt^x, tlum almost or (juite plane, margin .sf liate, reddish -yellow or brownish^ 
t'uticle viscid, usually ornamented w’ith pale, flat, mealy wai ts ; gills 
narrowed behind, and fre<*, but close to the stem, broad in front, while : 
s' lm 4-0 in. l«)ng, A in. t luck, bulb > is, inmv or less silky or brokiui up into 
s(vjle.s, whitish, stulFed, then hollow; ring distant, usually oblitpie ; \olva 
adnate, the oxtnmK* margin only free ; .spores elliptical. 

hi woods and in pastur<*s under trees. 

Solitary, i^ileus 4 in. broad, at first eonv(‘x, with many flat nualy s\arts^ 
which rub off with diflj<*ultv ; then expaiuled and slightly d(»pressed^ 
glutinous when moist, when dry soft to the tmuli like kid leather : btmeath 
the glutfMi an* minute fasiculato-pilose s(\'des, but ijuile adpi*<sse<l and 
innatt*, reddish-grey or brown (according to Flies sometimt*s ]i\ id ), margin 
suleate and tuberded. (Jills broad in front, fvte, while. Spores rounds 
piir<* w’hite. »^em T) in. liigh, \ in. thick, stuffed, at length mme or less 
hollow, bulbou.s, eith(*r silky and even or torn int(i leflexed scales; liug 
doplexed ; volva (piito smooth, <*onnate, the extrenu* muigin only free all 
round. Bei'k,” — Mas.see. This fungus is regarded as poii-onoiis in Furope. 

The description of our s))eciinen (Iflate I, figs. 1, 2) i.s as follows. — Pileus 
when young hemispherical and slightly striate at the edge, eomph*tely 
enclosed in the volva. Pileus then expanding, eonvex, becoming even 
slightly depressed, even, diameter up to 2\ in., portion of the remain^ 

ing sometimes as a thick white crust up to 1 in. across, soim ‘times m 
(li.spcrsed flakes, colour a very dark olive chocolate, when dry almost black. 
Not definitely viscid, usually dry, .sonu‘what shining, (jlills just free, 
muderattdy crowded, white, when young sonutiim*^ with a jiale fawn tint 
in certain lights. Ifymenojfliore free. Stem stout, slightly attenuated 
upwards, nearly 3 in, long, up to J in. in diameter above, bulbous and 
I in. diameter below, white, solid, then slightly hollow, i*oot conically 
pointed. Ring superior, fixed, white, di^pendent, marked above with the 
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lines of the gills. Volva forming a white cup, later indistinct. Bbedl spores 
white, nearly spherical or a little elliptical, oblique, apiculate, granular, with 
a spherical globule, lO'S to 12‘5 in young specimens about 9 p.. On the 
ground in sandy soil. Hawkesbury River, July ; Bulli Pass, April 3 Frenches 
Forest, April ; Chats wood, April. 

4. Amanita farinaced^ Cooke and Massee. 

Amanifopsis farmarea, Cooko and Maesce, OrevilleJf xviii, 1, pi. 175, Fig. B. 

Cooke, Handbook of Atisi. Fnngi^ No. 13. 

Amanilopsi^s JarlnacBa was described from specimens collectc'd by Bailey 
in Queensland (651, 659.) This description is as follows, quoting from 
Cooke’s Handbook of Australian Fungi : — 

White, wdiolly mealy. Pileus fleshy, convex, then flattened (2J- 3 in, 
diam.), whitish, sprinkled with ere< t prominent warts, chiefly at the disc 3 
margin thin, veil adnate, fimbriate. Stem equal {3->4 x J in.) without ring, 
st lifted, white. Volva bulbous, with the free margin crispate ; gills fiv'c, 
rather broad, crowded, white, then 3^0! lo wish, spore globose, 10 g. On tho 
ground, Queensland.” 

In collecting this Agaric, which is by no ni<?an.s uncommon round Hydiie}*, 
we have met with examploi} corresponding exactly with the above description. 
In addition, however, to these we have also found examples with a well 
marked dependent ring, of wdueh Fig. 3, Plate 1, was one, though the ring 
is bidden from view in the illustration. Htill other samples have he(*n 
iipparently destitub' of a volvu, or of both volva and ring. It therefore 
became evident that we wtjn? dealing with a variable species, which might, 
.according to the specimen f4)und, ho placed in one of two, if not of three or 
four, closely allied genera. Taking the highest form of development as being 
the most typical, we have, therefore, transb'rred the species from the genus 
Amanitopsis to Amanita. We may add, further, that a comparison of our 
spi'cies with the plate in Grerilha can h*ave no doubt as to the identity of the 
spoeimons. The description of our specimens (Plate I, Fig. 3) i.s as foUow.s: — 

Pilous slightly convex, 2} to 3| in. diam. Pearl)^ shining, covered 
Avith scattered, rather .small, conical warts, slightly darkiT than the rest of 
the cap. E Ige of pileus slightly turned in, often with a frayed edge from 
remains of the veil. Gills white to pale cream, moderately crow^ded, just 
irec 3 stem 4 in. long, solid (hollow in one specimen), J in. in diameter below, 
slightly tliicker above, or attenuated upwards, doveloping at the l>ase into a 
conical bulb, IJ in. long, and 1 in. wide. Colour, a mealy white, with a 
faint fawn tint in the middle. A superior fixed ring, which may be absent. 
Indications of the free edge of a volva above the bulb, or a vulva entirely 
absent when adult. Spores oval, 9 2 to 10*5 x 6*5 to 9*5 p. 

On the ground in the shade. The Spit, Sydney, April, 1913 3 Hawkesbury 
River, May, 1913 3 Bulli Pa is, April, 1914; Sydney, April, 1914; Glades- 
ville, April, 1910; Chats w'ood, May, 1914. 

The species may be easily recognised in the field by its pearly-grey, warty 
<;ap, superior ring, and volval remnants at the base of the stem. 

{To he continmd.) 
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New South Wales Dairy Cattle Records 
and Standards* 

M. A. O^CALLAGHAN.* 

Tn» (litirying imluntry of Australia originated in the Motlier State of Xew 
South Wales. What is locally described as the “South Coast/’ comprising 
the districts of Illawarra and Shoalhaveii, was undoubtedly the birthplace 
of commercial dairying in Australia ; though the Camdan district, through 
the Macarthur family, took its share in the early develo]mient of the industry* 
As early as 1832 the State of New South Wales exported butter and 
cheese of over X5,000 in value. 

Early Records. 

Tliat the process of selection for breeding purpose \s by actual performance, 
occupied the attention of the dahy farmers of lila\^arrii at an early date, 
is proved by tho herd record books, which were kept by the agricultural 
aocieties, notably the Kiama Agricultural Association, which body estahlislied 
a dairy “herd record book in 1883. In fact, as early as 1879 the Kiama 
association ollered prizes for cows wdih tho best weekly n'cords. Theso 
records wx*re obtained on the home farms, and their siipervisii>ii was con- 
ducted by the committee of the association. The period of test was a .short 
4)ne, lasting not more than one >veok, and some remarkable performances 
were pul up by ctiws specially fed for the time being. 

Early Herd-book Standards. 

In order to obtain entry into the Kiama Association's herd book, it was 
necessary that a cow should produce at least 12 lb. of butter or 350 lb. of 
milk in one week. Home of the following early entries are worthy of note : — 

A cow, the property of Mr. Hugh Colley, jun., tested in November, 
1883, yielded 419 lb. of milk, producing 18 lb. of butter, 

Messrs. Cole Bros.’ representative, tested in November, 1883, gave 343 
lb. of milk, yielding 13 lb. 4 oz. of butter. 

In 1885, as the re.sidt of a competition at the Kiama Agricultural 
Show, a cow, the property of Mr. Hugh Dudgeon, yielded 53 lb. 
of milk in 24 hours ^ and another, the property of Mr. H. 
Fredericks, also yielded 53 lb. of milk. 

♦ Paper read before the Agriculture Section of the British AsBocmtlon for the Advance* 
mcjit of Science, August, 1914. 
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These figures were exceeded in 1886, when a cow, the property of Mr. 
Daniel Boyd, gave SSJ lb. of milk in 24 hours; and another, the 
property of Mr. James W. Cole, put up a record of 59i lb. of 
milk for the 24 hours. 

These records go to show that, as far back as thii'fcy years ago, the diiry 
cattle breeders of Ilia war ra wei’e conducting their business on correct lines, 
and had put up records of which, at that time, they had reason to be proud. 
Our pi'csont day daily records are, how^ever, considerably in advance of the 
results tluni shown. Authentic official tests show that the Ilia warm Short- 
horn cow, Lily III of Darbalara, gave 72 lb. of milk in 24 hours in 
October, 1912, whereas the Illawarm Shorthorn cow, Melba III of Dar- 
biilara, gave 71 J lb. of milk in November, 1912, during a 24 )iour test. 

Present day Developments. 

Despite the fact that the early efibrts towards the keeping of systematic 
cattle records were so promising, no general development regarding the yields 
of our dairy cattle took place either in New South Wales or in any oth<‘r 
part of Australia until within the last couple of years. 

Stimulated by a private grant from Mr. A. Hay, of (/Oolangatta, and 
assisted by GovTi nmerit subsidy, a Herd testing Asso<*ialion mi Danish lines 
was formed in Illawarra, with Berry as the chief ce?itre. I Unfortunately, after 
six months’ work the district was visite<l by a very scYcr<^ drought, and the 
work of the association ceased, owing to a number of the (?ows that wer<» 
being tested going dry. This association has not since l)('(*n reviv(Hl, The 
second attempt (at Alstouville, on the Kiehrnond Kiver) tt) form a perma- 
nent licrd-testing Association on Danish lines was also not veiy sin^t'cssful, 
as after one year’s work the society was di^bttndc(I, About three years ago, 
however, the Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculturt^ seriousU under- 
took the work of organising, and in addition to a couple of associ)itions 
formed in inland districts, quite a number have been formed and aie in full 
working order on the Tweed and Kiehmoud Rivers, in t he northei‘u part of 
the State. These associations receive Government subsidy to the extent of 
10s. in the £ for the first year, and hs. in the £ for tlie second year on 
members’ subscriptions. The raethofl of procedure is as follows : - 

About twenty-five farmers form an association and appv)int a hcnl tester 
who has passed a satisfactory examination in the testing of milk. J^ach heixi 
is visited once a month, and the milk of <.*a(di <^ow is w(‘ighed. The mornings 
and evenings’ milks arc mixed, and an average test obtained. t)n this, the 
yield for the month is calculated. The cost of testing comes to about 2s. per 
cow per year. 

The various associations on the Tweed and Richmond Rivers have 
organised a central council, which body pays a general secretary tA> do all the 
important statistical work. At the pn'sent time there are fourteen associa- 
tions affiliated with this council, and the numlKU’ of cow s represented by 
these associations is approximately 21,000. Outsi<le this council, about 9,000 
cows have been t^^sted. 
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The following table gives the records of twelve months’ work for the 
first five herd*te8ti»g> associations formed in that district : — 


Number of members 

cows tested 

Greatest number of cows tested l}y one 

member 

liCast number of cows tested by one 

member 

Milk yield of best cow for year lb. 
Average milk yield of 100 best cows lb. 
Average milk yield of 100 worst 

cows lb. 

Yearly butter yield of best cow lb. 


{ i 

Byron Btky.^Burriugbar | 

Coudong. 

Crystal 

Creek. 

21 

22 

i 23 

23 


1,399 

1,546 

1,660 

1,381 


174 

199 

137 

166 


33 

36 

37 

22 


11,340 

7,465 

9,755 

6,466 


6,593 

5,313 

5,962 

5,123 


2,232 

2,232 

2,105 

1,943 


563 

431 

472 

367 



Uki. 


22 

1,5To 

183 


32 

7,i:o 

4,930 

1,555 

301 


The comparative (Uifercnce.s lietween the 100 best ami the 100 worst cows 
are sufficiently illustrative to convey to ail interested some idea of the money 
that must be lost annually by n'tainiiig in our herds dairy cattle which .sliow 
such serious aimual lo.sses. It may be pointed out, however, that tiu' 
inenibijrs of these herd-testing association.s ai*(» taking active steps to get rid 
of all the cows that show very inferior records, and we anticipate that in a 
few y<'ars the dairy cattl(» of tlui Twec'd and Kichmond districts will hold 
their own, in milk and batter pro<lucing capacity, with <lairy lierds in any 
other part of the world. 

Latest Method adopted for Improving the Yields of New South 

Wales Dairy Cattle. 

It must ])(3 admit led that the testing of a number of dairy hiirds, mainly of 
a crus.s-bred type, though extremely important work - -as it enables the dairy 
farmer to find out those cows in his herd that are paying and tho.se that are 
not — 1# aves .something to be de.sired. Unless we can show him .some means 
of breeding or obtaining on <*hoap lines a class of cow sufficiently good, not 
only to pay working expenses, but to leave a reasonable profit, our work 
ceases to have the efftct we art' aiming at, namely, the general i]npro\tnuent 
of our dairy herds. Keali.sing tliis, and also realising that improvement must 
come chiefly through the use of better bulls, the writer obtained the eonsent of 
the Miuivstcr for Agrieulture, about two and a half years ago, to organise the 
breeders of pure-bred catth* in New South Wales, with a view ultimately to 
obtaining a list of pure-bred cow.s, whose type and productive capacity will 
have shown them to be animals which, when prop(>rly mated, are capable of 
producing bulla calculated to produce a better class of cow, on the average, 
than is nu^t with in New South Wales tO‘day. This step at once cmnpelled 
the regular testing of puit)-bred cattle on the soundest lines possible* consistent 
with economy ; and, with this object mainly in view, tlie United Pure4>red 
Dairy Cattle Breeders’ Association of New {South Wales was formed. 
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Records of RTire>bred Bahy Cattle. 

In July, 1012, repre^^e^tatives of the 2 >nncipal pure breede met and drew 
up a code of rules for the testing of pure bred cattle, and mTangeinents were 
entered into with the Department of Agriculture to have the work done by 
officials of the Dairy Branch, in order that the authenticit}^ of the work would 
be placed beyond question. The method in force is as follows : — 

A breeder fills in a requisition, showing the number of cows ho requiras 
tested, giving, at the same time, tho j>edigree and herd-book number of all 
such animals. This request is accompankHl by the fee of (k. per cow, which 
is the amount charged for a lactation perioti. The official pays a monthly 
visit to the iierd, sees the cows milked out l>eforc the test begins, and then 
w(‘igiiy and tests the morning and evening milks st^parately for one day. 
From this data the yield for the month is (ialculatcd. The lactation period 
decided on is 273 days, this being, in the opinion of breeders, wisest in tho 
interests of the future pixigeny of those animals under test ; but there, is 
nothing to prevent any breeder obtaining a twelve jnonths^ record of his cow, 
if he so desircM. This scheme lias worked very s tiisfactorily up to daU‘* 
The chief diffi‘r(‘nee between this and other official or Hemi-offichd methods used 
ill some countries is, that no notice is takon (d’ any records kept by the farmer 
or put up by the cow other than tho8<‘ taken })y the official i*eprcsentativo ; 
an<l, though it is seen that the cows are only tesied on one day a month, still 
it has been clearly shown that, when compared Mitli the actual daily milk 
records of cows in normal h(»alth, tho variation hetsveen the records as 
estimated from the monthly data, when comparrd wdth tlie total daily 
records, is indeed very small, and quite unworthy of going to tho expense of 
recording the milk daily. On this point J should like to draw attention to 
tho fact that, if the butter result is the chief iv qui remen t, there is no 
advantage in wtdghing tho milk of each cow daily unices that milk is also 
tCssted for butter fat, because the variation in butter fat is greater limn the 
variation in milk yield ; and it is certainly not wise to credit a cow with a 
large milk yield for a part of the montii, and then estimate the butter yield 
from those milk yields by a butter fat test taken on a date on wdiieh tho cow 
yieldcil probably 5 lb. less milk than on some days on which she was credited 
with a high milk yield and a correspondingly high fat test. The New South 
Wales method makes it impossible for any breeder of an unscrupulous nature, 
should there be one, to show any untrue rc<*ords for any particular cow or 
cows. 1 have recently seen it staled that the butte'r factory returns are a 
sufficient check on the milk yields returned by dairy farmers, but this i» 
an evident misconci^piion, because a man wishing to show high recorda for a 
few special cows would only have to ttuike a com^sponding decrease in tho 
yields of other cows of a family that ho did not care much for, in order to 
make his total figures agree to a nicety with the butter factory records. As 
there are largo prizes in the shape «3l big prices for bulb from high-yielding 
mothers, it is coiiainly not advimWe fo h ave any loophole for the action tk 
possibly uascmpuloug persons. 
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Frewmt Day Standards and Bacords. 

TJi« following data in reference to pare*bred cattle that have completed 
their records for one lactation period should prove of interest. 

Testing under this scheme began in September, 1912. The number of 
cows whose tests had been completed, up to the 30th June, 1914, was 424, 
Of these, 337, or approximately 80 per cent., attained to the standard laid 
down, which now is : — 

For cows 2 years old at beginning of test ... 200 lb. butter, 

,, 3 „ „ 250 ,, 

„ 4 „ or over „ „ ... 300 ,, 

Forty*two cows dropped out of the tost for various reasons, and forty-five 
of those that completed the jieriod, failed to reach the standard. 


Tablk a. — S howing Average Yield of Standard Cows according to 

Breed. 


No. of CowB. I Breed. 


258 

] Jersey 

68 

j Shorthorn 

10 

{ (Guernsey 


Averatre Yield. 

Period. 

Milk. 

1 Butter. 


1 

lb. i 

lb. 

! 

4,950 ! 

1 289 

; 273 day.«. 

7,274 i 

3*35 

{ 2 < 3 , , 

5,300 ! 

1 

1 287 

1 273 „ 


The average yields of all cows that completed a lactation period were — 
5,184 lb. milk, and 284 lb. butter. 

In addition tc» the above cow^s, one Holstein tested for 273 days gave the 
following re.sult : — Milk, 14,614 lb., and butter, 542 lb. 

Of the forty-five cows that failed to reach the .standard, forty”thi*e*e were 
J erseys, one was a Shorthorn, and one a (Guernsey. 


Table B. — Showing Comjiarative Yields anti Butter Values of Standard 
Cows, dividing the tota,l iiainWr into four sections according to merit. 


Average Yield of 
Butter. 


Value at ICkl. per lb. 


84 best (that is 25 ]Hjr cent, of total) ... 
84 second best ,, „ 

84 third „ 

84 fourth „ 


lb. ' £ s. d. 

405 16 17 6 

806 ’ 12 15 0 

264 ‘ 11 0 0 

223 i 9 6 10 


As the figures show, so far as numbers go, Jerseys dominate the situation. 
Shortliorns were not tested in liumbers representative of the breed, whereas 
the Guernsey breeders have only begun to be tested ; and, apart from this, 
the number of pure-bred mature Guernsey cows in New South Wales 
alto^ther is probably not more than about 150. 
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None o£ the records of cows o^ned by the 1>e]^rtixietit <rf Agriculture uxul 
kept on State farms are included in these jSgures ; but in future it is intended 
to have them submitted to the same scheme of testing. Of course, private 
records of these cattle are taken daily for comparative purposes. 

It will be interesting to note that the twenty-five best Jerseys yielded 
452 lb. of butter, with a money value, at lOd. per lb., of JB18 6s. 8d. each j 
the twenty-five best Shorthorns yielded an average of 417 lb. of butter, with 
a money value of J617 7s. fid. each ; while the ten best cows of all breeds 
showed an average of 556 lb. of butter, with a money value of £2B 3s. 4d. 
per head. 

The ten best J erseys averaged 503 lb. of butter, with a money value of 
£20 19s. 2d., and the ten best Shorthoims averaged 487 lb. of butter, with a 
money value of £20 58. lOd. each. 


Table C.«— Showing the particulars of the breed and yields of twelve cows 
which completed a twelve months’ milking period. 


Breed. 

Name. 

Yield. 

Milk. 1 Butter. 



lb. 

lb. 

Jersey 

Leda’s Snowdrop (imp.) 

11,886 

796 

Shorthorn 

Lily III of Barbalara 

17,599 

689 

ff ... 

Melba III „ 

15,239 

653 

Jersey ' i 

Madeira VIII 

8,348 

616 

Shorthorn 

Slipper of Barbalara i 

J 2,307 

581 


SybS „ 1 

12.324 

579 


Posey „ 1 

10,166 

529 


Camellia II ,, 

12,039 

524 


Dolly IV „ i 

12,052 

485 


Daisy VI „ | 

8,265 1 

440 


1 Madame VI ,, i 

i 8,582 

433 


1 Daisy H „ j 

1 1 

8,394 1 

404 


f The Guernsey cow, Merton Margaret 31 (imp.) is completing a twelve- 
months’ record, and in eleven months has given 059 lb. of butter and 
9,882 lb. of milk. 

The Standard Cow. 

l^y a standard cow I mean an animal whose productive capacity is such 
that she will pay her w'ay to the extent of the labour involved at current 
rates, and at the same time make a return of at least 5 per cent, on the capital 
invested. From carefully compiled returns I estimate that, at the rate of 
Avagps now prevailing in New South Wales, a cow will have to return a 
minimum amount of £7 11s. lOd. per year for butter value in order to meet 
engagements in the way of labour, x*ent, and interest on money invested 
ill the necessary plant to run the farm. This would mean that a cow would 
have to produce the minimum amount of 182 lb. of butter (or, say, 425 
gallons of milk), the average net value to the farmer for same during the 
past five years being lOd. per lb. (assuming that the quality was fii*st class). 
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Ipbe wiount obtainable from sources other than butter may be put down 
^attbe present time at about d61 17k per cow. This includes the income 
dimvable from the use of separated milk for pig feeding, and also from the 
money obtained for the sale of young stock of ordinary breeding, as well as 
other incidentals, such as the sale of culled cows. This means that a farmer 
laOking, say, fifty cows, should, in gross returns, obtain an average of, approxi- 
mately, 9 guineas per head in order to pay all charges consequent on the 
working of the faim. Fortunately for most dairy farmers, they are in a 
position to get a certain amount of cheap labour through their own families, 
and thus they can show a profit on cows below the average standaixl here 
referred to. 

Bull Pedigrees. 

It is impossible for any close observer to analyse the figures given without 
coming to the conclusion that a pedigi’ee showing the descent of a bull for 
three or four generations is not, in itself, sufficient for the dairy farmer who 
wishes to increase the productive capacity of his heiTl. From experience 
gained in cattle breeding, as well as from observations made on the yields of 
pure-bred cows, I have come to the conclusion that no pedigree of a bull of 
any dairy bi*eed is complete, unless it shows the milk and butter yields of his 
dam and, if possible, of his sire's dam ; and the question is raised as to whether 
it should not be compulsory for any person who sells a pure-bred bull on 
appearance and pedigree to include in that pedigi*ee, as a minimum, the yield 
of one dam. Farmers would then be in a position to know' something really 
definite about what they were buying, and breeders would be compelled, 
by force of circumstances, to retain bulls of only good cows. 

Improvement in Dairy Becords in New South Wales* 

For the ten years ended 1911, the dairy cattle of Xow South Wales 
showed an increase of 78 gallons per head. Estimated at 6d. per gdlon, 
the value of the w^hoie milk, this increase represents a sum equal to 
£1,245,123. Not only has there been an improvement in the milk yi(4d per 
head, but thanks to the general introduction of Jerst^y and Guernsey bl<KM:I, 
.the quality of the milk has been improved ; for whereas it took 2-56 gallons of 
milk to make a poiJiid of butter in 1902, it took only 2*35 gallons of milk to 
make a pound of batter in 1911, Taking my idea for the minimum of a 
standard cow, namely, 425 gallons of milk, or 182 lb. of butter, the avemge 
of the State is still unsatisfactory ; and it will take years of patient w^ork on 
behalf of all concerned to bring our avertvge up to the required standard. 

The Illawarra Shorthorn Cattle. 

Aa the Illawarra Shorthorn is the only one of our dairy bi^eedn referred to 
with which visitors to this country are not cdnversaut, a short history of the 
rbtved may be given. As the breed was established before I came to this 
country, the Manager of the one of the most successful stud of Dairy 
vShqrthorns in Australia^ uatnely, Mr. J. T. Cole, of Darbalara, was asked for 
outline of the early development of this breed. 
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A Sbort History. 

*'The cattle iu the Darbalara Stud go back in an unbroken line to the old 
type of Shorthorn or Durham of seventy years ago, before the breed was 
specially developed for * beef ’ purposes. At that time the Shorthorns w>re 
noted for their splendid dairy qualities, as well as for their beauty of outline, 
perfection of symmetry, and general excellence, in all countries where tbey 
have been introduced. 

It was natural that settlers in Ilia warm, who had to depend on dairying 
for a livelih(X)d, valued these old Shorthorns very highly for their great pro- 
ducing qualities. Generally speaking, they were robust cattle with good 
capacity, easy to milk, of very docile disposition, and, tlierefore, in every 
way suited to the requirements of the early settler. 

Some of the best of these early Ilia warm Shorthorns were imported by 
local pioneers, such Henry Osborne, Terry Hughes, J. R. Lomax, and 
Captain Johnstone. Others were dmwn from the herds of the A. A. Com- 
pany, the Twofold Bay Company, the Lee’s of Bathurst, the Lowes and 
C<>x*s of Mudgee, and many others. In fact, ne^irly all the g<K)d Shorthorn 
herds in this State in tho«* early days contributed good material to build up 
the dairy herds of Illawarra. Undoubtedly, the heM that played the most 
important part in this work was that of Mr. Henry Osborne. His breeding 
operations were very extensive, and the young heifer cjfilves when weaned 
were sent inland, on to the Murrumbidgee, near Gundagai, until they came 
near calving, when those not required for Mr. Osborne’s own special use were 
disposed of to the local settlers for dairying purposes. Mr. Osborn© wus 
dairying himself in a large way. His cattle were exceptionally heavy milkers, 
and for years his HO brand was accepted as an absolute guarantee tyf high- 
class dairy quality and good breeding. 

Among the many other breeders who established g<iod stud henis, were 
Mr. A. McGill, of Albion Park, and Mr, Evans, of Peniuse, Dapto, Mr. 
McGill follow’ed the practice of line breeding his own sires from the be>»t 
ccm's he trould command, either in his own stud or by purcbase, and succeeded 
in developing a very exceptional herd, which w^as dispersed about 1869. To 
tliis day the descendants of his herd will be found among some of the best of 
high-testing Tllaw-arra Bhorthorns. 

Mr. Evans and his son — the late E. It. Evans — of Penrf>se, Dapto, had also 
an exceptionally good herd, and early in the CO’s, he introduced the famous 
imported bull Major to lUawaira. No individual animal has done so much 
in maintaining the old type of Dairy Bhorthorn as Major. He was very pre- 
potent, and this quality his descendants inherit down to the pmsent day. 
He w as a low-set bull of medium size and good outline, with d<^p roomy 
iKjdy, well sprung ribs, broad flat thighs, and a good flank. His head, neck, 
and shoulders, though masculine, were fine, and his general appearance 
‘‘ milky ” looking. In eolour he was a good light roan, and he had an 
exceptionally soft, mellow skin. 

Major was the last imported Bhorthorp bull in Illawarra that can be said 
to have sired uniformly good milkers. His sons were very largely avail«^ 
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M a change of blood all throagh the district; and, when heifers by them 
came into milk) the Majors became very popular* 

In the coarse of time, about the early 70's, the long-pedigreed modern Beef 
Shorthorn cattle were introduced for the first time into Illawarra, and given 
a brief trial for dairying purposes, which ended in failure. The Major bulls 
then became more popular than ever before, and line breeding with bulls of 
this strain was largely followed, and has been satisfactory down to the 
present day to those who have adhered to it. 

Several bulls, bred in Illawarra, with varying degrees of this Major blood, 
have been used to mate with our Banker cows, the most successful of which 
have been Heather (No. 27, M.S.H.B.), Musket II (No. 48, M.S.H.B.), 
Abram (No. 1, M,8.H.B.), and Combat of Coleville (No. 163, 

The last-named bull wus bred by my brother, J. W. Cole, of Coleville, Jamberoo, 
from stock on his dam’s side that have been in our family for half a century. 
With the exception of this bull, none have been obtained from outside sources 
for use in our herd since it was first foundixl. 

From first to last niy aim has been to keep our cattle true to the old type 
of Shorthorn, and free from intermixture of the pedigreed “beef ” Shorthorn 
or any other foreign strain of blood. A long experience haw taught two 
things that are essential for the general improvement of dairy stock — that 
is, purity of breeding tx^rabined with careful testing of the cows, and the 
rejec'tion for stud purposes of inferior producers, no matter what their 
breexling may lx?. 

In selecting stud cows as foundation stock my first aim was to secure the 
purest of the old type of Dairy Shoi'thorn available, with the pronounced 
dairy points and character that go with this grand old strain. 

Other j>oints considered essential were fineness of fore-qu4rter and bone, 
depth of rib and lx)dy, good udder formation both before and behind, with 
good teats, and the soft, mellow, oninge-tiuted skin of a Dairy Shorthorn 
showing prominently round the eyes, in the ear, and on the escutcheon and 
udder and other parts devoid of much hair.” 


Sebd Testing for Pabmers. 

Thb I>epcbrtiiiei]t is prepared to test vegetable and farm crop seeds. Reports 
will be given stating the germination capabilities of the seed, its purity, and 
the nature of the impurities, if any. 

Corumunioations should be addressed to the Director, Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney. Not less than 1 ounce of small seeds such as lucerne, or 2 ounces 
vi large seeds like peas, should be sent. Lai^r quantities aro to be 
preferred. Seeds should be accompanied by any information available as to 
origin, where porchaaed, age, &e. 

It a {>urity report <nily is desired, it should be so stated, to seonre apromjfrt 
rtfljr. Germination tests take from six to twenty days, aooordiiig to the 





Codcing-boilers on Poultry Farms. 

JAMES UADLINOTON. Poultry Expert. 

It may not be generally known by beginners in the poultry business that if 
offal of any kind is boiled for the purpose of feeding poultry or pigs, or 
in fact boiled for any purpose, the Board of Health regulations require a 
steam-tight lid to be in use on the boiler. It is also necessary that a licence 
be taken out, and the application for this must be made to the Municipal or 
Shire Council, as the case may be. Printed forms for the puq)08e are issued 
by them. 

Inquiries have been received on the subj(»ct of steam-tight lids and cooking* 
boilers generally, and one corresj)ondent requested information on the prac- 
ticability of setting three boilers in line operated by one flue. 

The accompanying diagrams Indicate the way in which this may be 
accomplished. 
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It might. appear that a firteam-tight boiler is somewhat expensive; bat 
where fuel has to be bought, the use of a steam-tight lid is most economical, 
and saves its cost many times over. 

The following description of the construction of three 50-gallon boilers, 
arranged to be served by one fire, and also of a steam-tight cover, is supplied 
by Mr. A. Brooks, Works Overseer to the Department. 

The flues are provided with separate dampers, together with soot or 
oleaning out doors. It should be noted that water must be in each of the 
boilers at all times when firing, whether using one or more, as the fire passes 
under each. 

To form a good crown under the fire-hole and a seat for the boilers, 18-inch 
baker's fire lumps are used, set on the same level as the boilers. 

The flues may be as shown, with the bricks cut to give an equal width of 
flue, or the bricks may be left straight, which would reduce the top of the 
flues to, say, 2 inches, the dividing-wall between the boilers being 9-inch 
straight on each side. 



PLAN OF STEAM-TIGHT COVER. 
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The steam-tight covers shown have a frame of 4 in. x 5 in. hardwood, 
made to take in the three boilers, and brjted down. In each separate frame 
a 2 in. wide x IJ in. deep groove is made, to hold water, and on the 
underside of the lid is fixed a 1 in. x 1 in. galvanized angle iron, to dip 
into the water and form a seal. The lids are made of 6 in. x 1 in. 
redwood T. and G. boarding, copper-nailed to similar Baltic boarding, both 
being secured with galvanized bolts to 6 in. x 1 J in. ledges, and hinged to 
frame with brass butt hinges, as shown. 

The steam-escape pipe is fitted through the frame, and can-ied down and 
into the ash-pit under coppers. 



SECTION AA 

DETAIL OF LID TO COOKING-BOILERS. 


IfoSFTSr 
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Seasonable Work for Poultay-keepers. 


JAMES HADLINGTON. 

October. 

Following up the indictaieiit against late hatching in last month^s Notes, 
T again wisli to einpliasise that the end of this month should see the last 
batch(‘s of chickens out for this season, in any part of the 8tate, while in the 
warmer parts the middle of the month is quite late enough to finish up. 
Almost eveiy bn^CKler of standing is accustomed to make the annual resolu- 
tion that there Mill be no chickens haU'lied out for him or her after the 
middle of Octoljer. But invariably the end of the season finds one with a 
less number than wuh set out to hatch, and one is tempted to go on a little 
longtr. If tliis is the case with breeders of long standing, ho>v much more 
so Nvith those not having had the bitter experitmee of late spring-hatched 
chickens ? The beginner cannot understand why his chickens should not do 
at least fairly M ell if they hatcli out strong, and if eveiy precaution is being 
taken in rearing and giving plenty of shade, with hygienic conditions, during 
the summer months. This is the method of ri'asoning gentTally atlopted by 
the inexperienced ; but the whole argument is based upon M’rong premises, 
and to make the why ” and “ wherefore ” clear, it is nec(‘ssary to follow 
the life-history of the lat4' chicken. The troubles of these late-hatched 
chickens usually oommenct* after they art' G to S weeks t)ld : prior to that 
lime the modt'rate amount of hot M’t*ather usually exptTienced to the end 
of Nove,ral>er or middle t)f Deeoraljer is not only borne fairly well, but for 
the most part it suits them uj) to the age mentioned. But afttu* that age 
not only clo they not require so much heat, but they IxH-ome lethargic and 
inactive under it ; hot weather is no more conducive to energy in the chicken 
than in any other form of life, and this is where at least one of the troubles 
start. The chickens bask inactiveh’ in th<* shade almost th(‘ whole time 
between feeds. This inai^tivity, coupled with the lowering eftects of the 
heat, not only has the effect of ^lulling their appetites so that less fee<i is 
consuiiKjd, but their strength is l>eing sapped at the same time ; therefore, the 
growth of the chickens at this tender age is stunted, Miid loss of vitality is 
the result. A lowered vitality, as is well understood, predisposes them to 
disease, hence the known susceptibility of late-hatched chickens to roup, 
chicken-pox, and almost all the diseases and enemies of the poultry yard. 
The trouble, however, does not end here, even if they escape disease during 
the autumn months. What happens is this : The chickens that have become 
stunted in their early growth invariably put on a little spurt, so to speaks 
when the cooler months of April and May come in, and the pullets make 
some signs of a recovei*y to normal. At this stage the cold snaps of winter 
begm to be felt, and very soon a shrivelled*up appearance is noted ; they 
have sustained another check, this time from the cold, and the result is that 
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no good is obtained from them perhaps before August. In the meantime, in 
most cases, from 30 to 50 per cent, have been lost, and what is worse, they 
have been a menace to the whole flock of growing stock on the farm. After 
all these troubles, what ai^ left are usually 25 per cent, worse layers than 
the earlier hatched ones, and they are never fit to breed from. 

Another feature in regard to late hatching this year is, that in all proba- 
bility high prices will rule for feed-stuffs during the next twelve months. 
This is an additional reason why the unprofitable factors slioukl, as far as 
possible, be eliminated from poultry-keeping, and the late-hatched chicken is^ 
^^dth very few- exceptions, one of these. 

If it is determined to have more chickens out, rather than prolong the 
hatching season it is much better and more profitable in <»very way to stop 
now, and start again setting eggs from the middle of January, so that the 
fii*st batches will come out about the first week in February. Chickens 
hatched out from that time on to the middle of March invariably do well, 
the reason being that the hot weather of February and March suits the very 
young chickens up to the age of 6 to 8 weeks. By that time the weather 
has cooled down sufficiently to enable proper development to prcxjeed, and 
it will be found that the chickens so hatched will rear better, and will quiter 
catch up to the veiy late spring-hatched chickens in development, and without 
risk of half the loss. At least two months’ feed will also have been saved. 

But it should be understood that I am not advocating this summer hatching 
as a means of producing layers, because they will be found much on a 
par with the late spring-hatched chickens in that respect ; but an advantage 
is gained in the cockerels for table purposes, which is not the case with the 
late spring-hatched ones. Another thing to borne in mind is that it is 
not advisable to run a continuous stream of chickens over a limited area of 
ground. Therefore, in making the arrangements for the season’s work, all 
these factors have to be taken into account. 

Gleaxiing^up. 

A thorough cleaning-up of the incubators, 4kc., after hatching should not 
be neglected. Poultry-keepers, on the whole, are not as particular as they 
might be in matters of this kind. The tremendous amount of detail that 
has to be attended to during the rearing season is quite recognised, and 
it is no wonder that some things get neglected j but it is surprising what 
mind-concentration can do in matters of detail. It is important that the 
incubators should receive a thorough cleansing. All excrement should be 
scraped off the drawers or woodwork, and everything thoroughly washed. 
They should then be allowed to dry, and afterwards sprayed out with a 
disinfectant, either 2 tablespoonsful of formalin or 5 of carbolic acid to the 
gallon of water, makes a good spray for the purpose. The heater portions 
should be thoroughly cleaned, all flues brushed out, lamps also should be 
emptied, the cotton wicks thrown out, and the burners boiled in water to 
which a small quantity of caustic soda has been added. The maohines will 
then i-emain sweet and clean, and be all ready for next hatching season when 
it comes round. 
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Presenrittg Eggs. 

Eggs will continue to be plentiful, consequently cheap, until the end of this 
month, when from that time on there will be a diminution of the quantity 
laid, and prices will harden accordingly. Therefore, now is the time to 
preserve for use during the scarce period. Apart from cold storage, there is 
probably no preservative which gives such uniformly good results as water- 
glass (silicate of soda). Brands of this chemical are put up in various 
sized tins, and are mostly obtainable at general stores. Instructions how to- 
preserve eggs with it are usually supplied with the tin ; but for the benefit 
of readers who may not be able to obtain it in this way, or who are not 
conversant with this simple method of preserving eggs, the following instruc- 
tions and points on using this preservative are given. A handy vessel for 
storing in is the empty kerosene tin, and the fact that only about 200 eggs 
are then in one lot (when the tin is not too full), is a recommendation for 
its use. Any w'ood, earthen wai'e, tin, or enamel vessel may be used, but it 
should not l:>e of iron, as it will rust. 

The strength generally recommended is 5 per cent., or 1 part of water-glass 
to 20 of water. The water must first l>e boiled, and the solution is more 
easily made by thoroughly mixing the chemical while the water is hot ; 
it should then he allowed to get cold before the eggs are put in. The method 
of procedure is to fill the vessel one-third full of the presen'ative made as 
above, as this allows the vessel to be filled up wdth eggs without running 
over, A good plan is to have a thin boai^i, the size of the vessel, to float on 
top of the Heater, so that the eggs can never rise to the surface and get 
exposed. 

It should Ik 5 understood that eggs that are at all stale will float on 
account of the enlarged air space, but perfectly fresh eggs (and it is in this 
state only that they should be preserved) should not float, and if they do in^ 
any number it is a sign tliat the solution is too strong and needs to be 
diluted. When this has to be done the whole should be well mixed again. 
The vessels containing the preserved eggs should then be put away in a cool 
placci and inspected now' and again to see if evaporation has oceurrtxi to 
such an extent as to require more solution. Should this occur, it should 
be made up as in the first place, and the ctmtaining vessel filled sufficiently 
to keep the eggs thoroughly covered. Needless to say, only known perfectly 
fresh clean eggs, free from fractures and weak places in the shells, should be 
put into the preservative. Gi'eat core is necessary in putting the eggs in the 
solution to prevent cracking, as every cracked egg wdll go bad and endanger 
the remainder. t 

Cooking preserved Eggs, 

When eggs have been preserved in water-glass the shells become very 
brittle, and if it is desired to boil them a pin point inserted! into the large 
end will be found to materially reduce the liability to crack. They should 
also be gradually brought to a boil, instead of dropping them right into 
boiling water. When eggs ai*e taken out of the w'ater-glass they should be 
iv^asibed in water before cooking. 
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Agricultufal Bureau of New South Wales* 

Notes Compiled by H. Boss, Chief Inspector. 


REPORTS AND NOTICES PROM BRANCHES* 

Albury. 

“ Maintenance of Soil Fertilit}^ was the subject of a lecture delivered by 
Mr. H. C. Stening, Inspector of Agriculture, to the members of the above 
branch, at Lavington, on 28th August, Mr. Wells, Chairman of the branch, 
presided. 

Maintenance op Sou, Fisrtility. 

Mr. Stening defined fertility as meaning the producing power of the soil; thus the 
term did more than simply imply the richness of the soil in plant food. Apart from 
climatic conditions, the texture of the soil was the most potent factor in producing a 
fertile soil; all the necessary plant h)od for crop prf>duction might he contained in a 
brick, hut it was of no value as food for plants. A soil was in good texture or “ good 
heart when it *' worked up well,” in which condition it provitled the most favourable 
medium for root action and the supply of air and water to the roots. 

The maintenance of soil fertility was the most important ])roblom in agriculture, and 
given favourable climatic conditions it was largely a question of good farming; in fact, 
farming that did not include methods to maintain fertility w^as not w'orthy of the name; 
it should rather bo termed soiUmining,’* for it was simply robbing the soil of its wealth. 

If the small amounts of plant food taken from the soil were comparcnl with the tons 
upon tons shown by analysis to be contained in average farm soils, the latter should 
produce bumper crops for hundreds of years without adding fertilisers ; but much of this 
plant food was unavailable or “ locked up “ in distasteful or insoluble compounds. All 
plant food must be in a soluble condition in order that it might be absorbed by the plant 
roots, and therefore it was this soluble plant food that was of real value to plants, and 
the gradual decrease in yields on soils that had been cropped for years was frequently 
due to the exhaustion of the available plant food, 

Fertilisers were applied to supplement the plant food in the soil to such an extent that 
maximum crops might result. The producing power of a soil was measureil by the 
amount of the essential plant food which was least abundant. Experience had proved 
that phosphoric acid was the clement most likely to be deficient in most of our soils, and 
crops responded to the application of phosphatic manures more than any other. The 
reason that nitrogenous manm:es were not so necessary as in England was that our climate 
was favourable to the production and retention of nitrates. Sufficient warmth was 
supplied for the development of soil l)acteria, which conveit(vl unavailable <^ganic 
nitrogen into soluble nitrates, which, ow'ing to the low rainfall, was not readily leached 
out of the soil. Other conditions necessary for the gi-owth of the nitrifying organisms 
were air and moisture which were largely controlled by judicious cultivation. Tillage also 
tended to increase fertility by promoting weathering, and thus fining the soil and 
converting dormant’ plant food into a form available for plants. Pulverising the soil 
increased its water-holding capacity and capillarity, and gave the plant roots a greater 
foraging area for water and food. 

One of the most important constituents of fertile soils was “ humus,'* or decayed 
vegetable matter. It supplied food for bacteria and the organic nitrogen for conversion 
into nitrates. It also increased the power of the soil to absorb and retain moisture, but 
probably its greatest value was its effect on soil texture. The humus content of soils 
gradually became depleted under cultivation, as exposure to hot dry air caused it to be 
burnt up. The decay of all animal and vegetable substonoes furnished humus, and on 
small f^ms, farmyard manure was a valuable source; but on large areas the most 
economical method of supplying organic matter was by “ green manuring,*’ t.c., the 
ploughing under of crops. Weeds and natural herbage might be turned to good account, 
but usually a special crop must be grown, such asrape, barley, oowpeas, &o. Leguminous 
ero^ had a s^iocial value for this purpose, in that they posses^ the power of 
utilising the free nitrogen of the air, by the aid of certain bacteria which lived in the 
small nodules on the roots of these plants. It was not always necessary or practicable 
to plough down the entire crop, but when fed off, the soil derived from 8.0 to 90 per 
ce^. of the full manurial value of the crop, while the farmer secured full value for the feeii. 

Rotation of crops was also a great factor in maintaining fertility by reason of the fact 
that the soil was not subjected to a continuous drain of plant foods in the same proportions ; 
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and owing to some plants possessing deeper rooting habits than others, the plant food 
was not continually extracted from the same area. The keeping of stock was one itupor* 
tant means of assisting to maintain fertility. 

The action of lime in producing better crops was generally recognised to he indirect; 
in particular it improved the texture of the soil, especially heavy clay soils, rendering 
them more porous and more easily worked. It also act^ chemically in setting free 
dormant plant food and in sweetening sour soils. Some crops, such as lucerne and clovers, 
produced inferior crops on som soil, and if the acid were neutralised by adding lime, the 
soil became more productive. An acid soil was also uncongenial for micro-organisms, 
and lime supplied the conditions necessary to allow them to carry out their functions. 

Liming tended to a more rapid oxidation of humus, and therefore liming alone soon 
resulted in soil exhaustion. Manuring and green manuring should therefore be x>ractised 
in conjunction with liming. 

Questions. — At the opncUision of the lecture a number of questions were asked, 
principally in reference to applying lime. A few of the questions and answers may be 
quoted : — 

Question, — Would an application of lime benefit grass land that had recently been 
drained? 

Answer. — Most decidedly, for undrained land was alw^ays sour, and an application of 
lime after draining would sweeten the soil and improve the quantity and quality of the 
pasture. It was the general experience that after an application of lime more nutritious 
lierbage, such as clovers and trefoil, sprang up. 

Question. — What quantity should be appli^ in this case? 

Ansu^er . — As the growth of sorrel was an indication that even the well drained land in 
the di.strict was deficient in lime, recently drained land would probably be very acid, 
and an application afc the rate of 1 ton per acre could be recommended. " 

QuiHtion . — In applying lime for a crop, should it be ploughed in? 

Answer. — As lime readily sinks into the soil It should not be ploughed in, but after 
ploughing, it should bo evenly spread and then harrowed in. 

Question. — Should manures be mixed with the lime? 

Answer, — Matnires should not be mixed with lime, particularly nitrogenous manures, 
as a loss of nitrogen resulted. It was preferable to apply the lime at least a month before 
sowing and manuring. This would alsi> allow the lime to become thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. 

A vote of thunks to Mr. Stoning was moved, and carried by accluinntion. 

Canadian. 

The monthly meeting of this branch was held on the Sth August, Mr. R. 
Hollow presiding. 

Mr. Taylor gave a black-board demonstration upon how to measure and calculate the 
tonnage of hay in a stack. He had three kinds of Htack.s drawn upon the board, viz., an 
oblong stack with gable ends, an oblong stack with bevelled emls, and a round stack. 
Mr. Taylor went t-o ctnisklerable trouble in explain the methods of calculating the 
tonnage. When the farmer has calculated the approximate numlier of cubic feet of 
hay in his stack, he should divide this by 2o(> with old hay. and by 350 in the case of new 
hay; the answer will be the tons of hay in the stack. A farmer should know the quantit}^ 
of stuff he has when selling the stack in bulk, in order to knoA^ whether he is l>eing 
paid foi' the right weight. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Taylor for hi.s advice, and also 
Mr. Campbell, who read an interesting paper on Manures and Manuring.'* 

Coradgery. 

The visit of the Sheep and Wool Expert of the Department of Agriculture, 
arranged by the (kiradgery branch, had been looked forward to with more 
than usual interest. 

Meetnos and Crossbheds. 

On 16th July, the flocks of Messrs. H. and A. Balcombe and Mr. T. Frecklington were 
inspected and the following day was spent at Wombin, where a representative gathering 
of members attended. Mr. ’Whitmill had at consideralfie trouble yarded a fine lot of 
Merino sheep. The morning was devoted to classing and selection of Merino flocks, and 
Mr, Mathews strongly advocated for the district a Merino sheep carrying a medium class 
oi wool of good len^h, and suitah’e for combing pur^ses. He was emphatic in advising 
brewers to stick to plain-bodied sheep, contending that the animal was hardi^t, matured 
quicker, knd retain^ its hardier constitution better than those canymg wool of a finer 
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^description. He pointed out tliat breeders t^ould obtiun their ideal by enooura|^ng length 
of staple, rather than breeding In. the djireotion of density and fine wool. With increased 
demand for a sexrioeable clasii of wool, he considered the more robust wool* which 
the district was capable of producing, more ju^ofitable than the fine wool, despite the fact 
that fine wools are relatively more valuaHe on a basts of price per lb., than wools coarser 
in quality. In establishing a fiook, the first object of the breeder should be to oonsidear the 
type of sheep best adapted, not only for the district, but also for the particular locality 
in which he may be situated. Once having decided on the class of animal, his object 
thereafter should be to stick to the type and not attempt to follow the vagaries of fashion. 
The necessity of culling and classing the ewes suitable to the different rams was also 
demonstrated, and the advisability of sdeoting rams from reputed breeders, and of a 
re.iable type was also emphasised. He strongly condemned mixing up different strains of 
Merino, which by careful breeding and selection have now obtained distinctiveness of t3rpe. 

During the afternoon Mr. Mathews delivered a lecture on ^'Crossbreds and the raising 
of Fat Iiambs.” The district, while suitable for the breeding of a profitable class of Merino, 
was, nevertheless, adapted for crossbreds. In fact there were few districts in New South 
Wales where the crossbred and Merino could be developed side by side to better advantage. 
Whilst, however, the Merino was more adapted for natural conditions, he thought that 
settlers who combined sheep raising with wheat-growing, could do better with cr^wsbreds, 
and when more up-to-date methods were adopted, such as the growing of fodder crops in 
oonjimction with the general methods now practii^, the farmers wo^d find their sheep 
branch almost, if not quite as remunerative, as wheat-growing. There were different ways in 
which the sheep might be combined with present methods of cultivation. Even taking 
the quantity of feed growing spontaneously on the areas temporarily out of cultivation 
at this period of the year, there was sufficient at the low'est estimate to carry two ewes 
with lambs at foot to the acre. How many more then could be carried if this supply were 
augmented by the growth of fodder crops, which it had been proved could be grown with 
success? The crossbred was essentially a farmers' sheep, and could be used to better 
advantage wliere there was a liberal allowance of coarser classes of food for consumption. 
The crossbred should, however, never enter the province of the Merino, and be advised 
breeders working under natural conditions to continue the work they had undertaken 
in the breeding of Merino sheep. Indeed, it was to these men to whom the farmers must 
look to supply the requisite large-framed Merino ewes for the breeding of the crossbreds. 
In undertaking the breeding of crossbreds every breeder should have an objective. It 
would be unwise to engage in the work without first of all considering what would be practi- 
cable to the situation and locality. For combining wool and mutton the Lincoln and 
Border Leicester mated with large-framed Merino ewes, were givoji preference. Where 
fat lambs were the main object of the breeder, he advised the employment of one of the 
Dowti breeds (Soutlidown, Shropshire, or Dorset Horn) mated with Lincoln-Merino ewes; 
the only breeds recommended, however, for mating with the Merino were the Longw'ooLs. 
If an earlier lamb of the first cross was aimed at, the Border Leicester should be used, 
but for a sheep to market at, say two years o\i, the Lincoln W'ould be found the most 
profitable. With the Down breeds, the lambs should b(* marketed as suckers and on no 
account held till shearing. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Wliitniill pro})()sed a hearty \^ote of 
thanks to Mr. Mathews for his able lecture, and the valuable advice and 
instruction that had been given during the visit, which was carried. 

The monthly meeting of the branch was held at Mr. Tayler's residence, 
Adavale, on 1st August. 

Interesting papers were read by M^srs. P. W. Lorimer and H. N. Marriott. 
The following extracts are made from Mr. Lorimer’s paper: - 

Tbb Fabm Hobse. 

Considering that the horse is of primary importance in the putting in and taking off of 
crops, besides extra work on the farm, we must admit that too many of m are apt to pay 
msufficient attention to its treatment. The feeding of it is a matter which has been often 
referred to in the Agricultural Gazette^ and many vaneties of menu have been trie<l by the 
ditterent Government farms, as may be seen in the OatetU of October, 1912, in an article 
which is well worth referring to. I take it that the main object in selecting the food is to 
get the maximum amount of work at a minimum cost and loss of condition. To my mind, 
this cannot be achieved without keeping up condition, for there is no doubt that as soon 
as a horse .Htarts to “ fall away ** it eats and needs more food to do the same work^ than 
the one that is still fat. The foods suggested in the article mentioned, would, no donbt, 
bejjood in a small way: but to the farmer worldng twelve or more horses th^ Would W 
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more or less impracticable, and we therefore have to suit the diet to our own ciroum- 
etanoes, with the condition of the horse as our first consideration. 

I oatinot write of many varieties of feed from experience, but have no trouble in keeping 
my horses in good wor&ng condition by using dean chaff and plenty of crushed oats. 
I find that one and a half bags of crushed oats (1} bushels) saves easily a bag of chaff 
at 30 bags to the ton. Valuing oats at Ss. per bushel, and chaff at £2 lOs. per ton, this 
would appear to be a bad financial proposition, inasmuch as it takes 3s. woith of oats to 
‘ save 28. worth of chaff ; but I consider the Is. difference is well invested in the extra work 
that can be obtained, to say nothing of the satisfaction of having fat horses instead of lean. 
Further, it must follow that a horse which is kept constantly in good condition will mature 
bettor and develop a stronger constitution and thus be a better asset to the farm. 

The chaff should always, if possible, be clean and attractive, the best time to cut hay 
being just after the formation of the grain, so that there is a little pinched grain in the 
chaff, and yet it is a good colour. To my mind, over-ripe and dry looking chaff, must be 
to a horse as uninteresting as dry bread would be to man. If, through no fault of his own, 
a farmer must feed on chaff with grass-seed in it, then he should attend to the horses’ 
mouths every day, and see that the seeds are not allowed to lodge and accumulate there. 

The horse’s teetli are a great factor in its ability to make the boat use of its food, and 
these should be attended to by a qualified man say every two or three years. Aged 
horses are the most troubled in this way, though three and four year old horses often need 
attention too, as they may have trouble in losing their bock teeth. 1 had a good instance 
of the value of this only this year, in an aged horse, who was poor all last cropping season. 
J put it down to his age more than anything, but I had all my horses’ teeth attended to 
at the end of the winter, and this horse, a year older, went through the whole of this 
ploughing season in really good condition. Its teeth were attended to previously three 
years ago, but in that time they had grown rugged and irregular. 

Sore shoulders are more often than not caused by carelessness or neglect, though we all 
know that some horses are thin-skinned and poor blooded, and will have bad shoulders 
m spite of all care and attention. Much trouble can generally be prevented by attention 
to the collars, keeping them well cleaned, and seeing they fit well. Back bands are a great 
help, but roust be of the right size and worked in the right place. I think they should be 
worked midway between the wither and the hips (not far enough back to interfere with 
the kidneys), and should l>e adjusted to bring the draft at a right angle to the slope of the 
shoulder. They then take the weight of the bars behind, and all swinging motion is thrown 
on the back-band and not the collar, and there is thus a straight ste^y pull from the 
shoulder. Sometimes a shoulder will become galled before it is noticed, and then it has 
to be dressed, but no application will cure a sore without first removing the cause. Try 
altering the position of the hame-hook. or the back-band, changing the collar or packing 
it up with a bag, and if a sore spot appears to become chronic and cannot bo cured, have the 
collar chambered. 

Rugging horses in the 'winter is an admirable practice and helps to keep up condition, 
hut unless attended to very regularly is apt to do more harm than good. 

In summing up, let us realise the value of a horse, and what it has to do for us, and do 
our best to keep it in good condition and heart, and save it sore shoulders, for after all it 
is practically a delicate machine and cannot be ex])ected to ket‘p working without the 
very best attention. 

Mr. Marriott's paper was as follows : — 

The Foal A^"D the Working Horse. 

To start right at the beginning of this subject, let us do our best to get’the brood mare 
maU'd early to a sound and suitable sire, so that our young helper may have the best chance 
at the spring grasses, which ought to impart good growth and development. I think 
regular work without sudden strains or knocking about — work that she has been accus- 
tomed to — ^is more of a benefit than otherwise to a mare in foal. When approaching the 
time of foaling see that she is in decent condition, not too fat or too lean, and put her in 
A cleared and handy paddock with enough green fodder to eat, or failing green stuff, good 
dry feed mixed with such opening food as bran, Ac. A mare with an early foal can take 
an easy shift during harvest operations, but see that the foal is secure in a good yard 
while the team is working, for many serious accidents have come about through foals 
running to their mother and tangling up the team. 

In handling youngsters, it is good to start as early as possible. Make them accustomed 
to handling, but never tease or fool with them ; always let them know they have a master 
.and teach them to lead with a halter. All tins can be done while the foal is still with the 
mother, and without interfering with everyday work, while brushing down and feeding 
the and it saves a lot of time and knocking about when finally it is desired to use 
Jt for work. When about nine or ten months old, the foal can be weaned by< b^ng taken 
.away to a paddock out of hearing of its mother’s call, to allow it to settle down the quicker. 
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ISee that the paddock is securely fenced, with no loose wires about and that the pasture 
is not bounded with a wire fence, which has a gateway leading to another pasture, as 
this often leads to an entanglement with the wire, resulting in a blemish or even perma- 
nent injury to the youngster. 

When two years old he should be ready for light work. He is already quiet to handle 
and willing to be led anywhere. Put him in a waggon team fii’st, as a waggon seems the 
handiest place to break in a young one. If he does not understand this way of pulling 
after repeated trials, do not thrash him — ^for in nine cases out of ten it is want of knowledge 
only. Try him on a small log first with an old hor^e, then by himself — very light at first 
and gradually increasing the load. In fact, in all cases, with team or single harness, it is 
advisable to start with a load easily handled, before trying the maximum. 

Choose the plough team as much as possible for equal strength and pace, so that work 
will be evenly divided. See that the horses' hoofs are cut into decent shape, and have 
no long protruding edges, for they cannot then be expected to step cleanly. llet the collars 
fit well, be clean and in good repair, and the horses allotted to the places best suited to 
their style on the ploughed ground. The willing horse gets the most work every time. 
Each horse should have his own place at the feeder and be kept to it. Morning and 
mid-day feeds could be lighter than the last in the day. Make the mid-day one light in 
bulk and proportionately heavier with grain. Keep one eye on the horses wiiile they are 
feeding. If any s’obber, or drop half-chewed balls of chaff, or chew' with seeming difii- 
cuh-y or tenderly, there is sure to be some trouble with the teeth and this should be looked 
to. A long tooth, perhaps, is cutting, jabbing into the opposite jaw, or sharp, irregular 
and long edges to the back teeth may be the cause. In young horses, before they get 
their permanent teeth, it often occurs that they have a difticulty in shedding the milk or 
baby teeth, fcioraetimes these stay in, partly moved out of place, for months longer than 
they should, making it very uncomfortable for the horse to eat., and keeping it out of 
condition. These can often be removed without the aid of a vet. 

A plentiful supjdy of good drinking water should be available, before each meal. It is 
far more essential before than after feeding. All harness should he removed. t‘xcept 
winkers, before each feed. How can a horse drink or feed in comfort w ith a collar 8lif>ping 
up and down on his neck? Kemember comfort mean.s good condition, discomfort less 
condition ; besides, even for the sake of the collar it ought to be taken off. Should a 
shoulder be inclined to get sore, the first symptom generally being a slight ]>uckering of the 
skin, bathe it well with alum and water, keep it clean and ]nit. a folded smooth chaff bag 
under the collar; see there are no creases and that it is fastened so as not to slip. Jf the 
team can have a good grass paddock to run in when not working so much the better; 
failing this give a proportionate amount of bran and alw ays have a salt lick handy. 

Discussion. — The papers created considerable discussion and Mr. Marriott's s 3 ’steni of 
w'atonng before feeding was challenged by Mr. John Walsh, who was 8tiongl\' of opinion 
trom his own experience that horses were better for being allow e^d a little feed before 
W'atenng. Even if they onlj’ stood at the feeder. Mi*. Walsh considered that much better 
tiian giving horses water while they w'ere heated. 

Mb. Markfott explained that by the tinu* horses w'ere unharnessed and reached W'ater 
they had cooled down considerably, and his opinion was that fetsl going into an cmjity 
stomach was more likely to become imligestible. 

Mb. Walsh explained that lie always had fraUhT read^^ in the feeders at anj'' time, 
either <lay or night, and ho gave it as his opinion that 1 ton of crushed oats was equal to 
J tons of chaff. * Mis dail^ ration for twelve horses was about J bushels of crushed oats 
and cwt. of chaff. Last ploughing season, he was without oats for a couple of weeks and 
found the horses aU* .‘1 cwt. more chaff per da.v and lost condition. 

The question of cliaff was fully discussed, and the general opinion was that the right 
time t(» cut for ha\^ w’as just after the flowering of the w’^heat plant. One member aptly 
expressed it by sajdng that he believed in having ilie chaff in one bag and the grain in an 
another. 

Cowra. 

A lecture on Parturition of Farm Animals/' was delivered by Mr. C. 
O'Gonnan, M.K.CW.R., on 2nd September, under the auspices of the above 
branch. A number of apprentices from Gowth Experiment Farm attended, in 
addition to other members. 

Fairfield West. 

A meeting of the above branch was held on 29th AugUvSt. 

It wa.s suggested hy the Secretary that leading items of interest in 
each Agrimltuval Gazette ])e discussed at each following meeting, and this 
will in future be done. 
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The article on “ Grafting on Kesistant Cuttings/" published in the August 
iasuet was discussed in an interesting manner by Mr. N. Stimson, who men- 
tioned that he had always grafted on to the rooted stock and found it a good 
method, although grafting on to the cuttings could be done in a much more 
comfortable way, and no doubt much more quickly. 

It was considered that the Montpellier was the most suitable resistant vine 
to graft on to in this district, although the Eupestris du Lot was recom* 
mended by many. 

Mr. Stimson was accorded a hearty vote of thanks for his address, and 
members are hopeful of hearing him deal with vine-growing more fully at 
some future meeting. 

It is proposed that a number of members of the branch should pay a visit 
of inspection to the Hawkesbury Agricultural College during October. 

Garra and Pinecliff, 

Mr. C. Pedersen, Dairy Instructor, conducted a demonstration in Babcock 
testing at Mr. H. Eobards" farm, on 29th August, and lectured on dairying 
at night, at the Public Hall. The testing was interesting to those present 
owing to the surprises the tests caused. The branch intends to commence 
testing the cows of the members, and Mr. Blackwood, who is an old student 
of the Berry and Bathurst Experiment Farms, will act in the capacity of 
tester. 

Henty, 

The following paragraphs are taken from a paper read by Mr. C. Tovey, 
at the meeting of tliis branch, on 11th July : — 

Buildings on the Farm. 

I shall endeavour to give a few hints as to the most w^onomioal and effective 
methods of utilising the materials most easily available, and also to explain and 
illustrate the principles and rules of construction as applied to local nM^iiire- 
ments. This may assist in building or superintending the erection of buildings, 
with a knowledge of the sizes and strengths rc^^iuired for the various positions,, 
so that the heavy timber he not ])ut where the light should be, and r/Vc rvrKii. 
The situation for the stable sliouUl, if iK>ssible, be on groimd sloping to the 
front of the Imildiug to give facilities for drainage. Cold south and west 
winds should not be all(»wed to bhnv into the stable door. The usual method 
in home-made buildings in this district is either to set pine poles upright 1» 
fhe gi’ound (which if not plugged or filled in with clay makes a very draughty 
building) or to set ui> good-sizHi posts at intervals of fiorS feet, the edges adzeil 
and the spaces filled in with li-inch slabs, laid horizontally and held In posi- 
tion with fillets about 2 inches x 1^ Inches on either side. The latter method is 
preferable, and many buildings erected in this manner have stooil well for 
many years. Buildings erected on the first method, viz., upright poles un- 
strengthened by stays or beams, usually assume a lopsided apiwNiraiice in two 
or three years. But whether the buildings are constructed as mentioned, or 
framed with sawn Umber, with brick or stump foundations, and covered with 
galvanised iron, the principles of construction properly applied will economise 
material, and assist in prm^rviug and strengthening the structure. The 
primary x>rinciple on which strength and stability is given to all stmeturea 
framed in wood or iron. Is foimdtHl on the rigidity of the triangle. The square 
or polygon can he moved, unless braced with a triangular stay. All framed 
walls, therefore, should be stlffencHi with triangles or braces, secured to the 
studs diagonally to form true triangles. A strut or stay with one end In or 
on the ground does not answer the purpose satisfactorily. All struts andl 
stays should form true triangles, fastcnwl at each interseciion. 

In the roof the same principle should be observed. In a wide span it is 
advjtsable to have framed principals. The tie beam, as its name implies, i» 
for tytng the building together laterally. The heels of the principal rafters 
should be notched In and secured by bolts or straps to the tie beam ; then the 
meeting at the top of the rafters supporting the ridge is a fixed point from 
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-whicli tlie centre of the tie beam can be supported by the king post. The tie 
l)eam should be secured to the king post with straps and wedges, or a bolt 
to take up the sag and give the beam a slight cant. At or near the bottom 
of the king post, the struts which support the centre of the rafter are notched. 
It will be seen that the idea of the roof truss is a combination of angles to 
support the roof with the bearing on the walls, all other points being thus 
rendered rigid. The amateur builder Is apt to presume that the tie beam 
should carry some part of the superstructure directly from Its centre; this, 
you will perceive, Is not the case, the strains or stresses on the various timbers 
being as follows: — Tie beam, tensile or pulling strain, rafters, cross strain 
with compressive strain; king jiost, tensile pulling strain; struts, compressive 
strain; purlins, cross strain. The sizes of thostj various timbers depend on the 
span and weight of roof; but when we consider the various strains on the 
differing pieces with the proportionate values, we can more easily arrive at 
an approximate estimate of the sizes re<juired. For instance (taking American 
hr or Oregon as a standard) timber under compressive (or crushing with the 
fibre) strain will by experiment resist about ten times the* strain ai)plied to a 
similar-sized pitw*(* when under lateral or cross strain. Jn other words, If a 
X)iece of timber 10 feet long, 4 in<*lies by 4 inches in section, supported on 
two ends will bear a load of 1 ton on Its centre, tlicn u piec<‘ 1 foot or more 
long, 4 in<*hes by 4 inches, will bear a load of 10 tons on its end. According to 
this, you would say, a tie-beam need then l»e only l-20th tlie size of the rafter; 
but we must take Into consideratUai the length of tlie tie-beam and compare it 
Avith the length of the rafter between supports, also make allowance for any 
probable defects, and the necessity of having something solid to make the 
necc^ssary mortic*es and notches. The struts also (iu wood uucUt c'ompreSslve 
«train) are usually larger than actually recpiirtHl, according to c*alculated 
theory, to fsive them a greater bearing; and if they are long they may be 
deflec'tcHl with the Aveight, when they would be under another strain, whitfh is 
<‘alled a shearing strain. The usual proportions of the various tinif>ers in a 
roof truss of ;10 feet span would be — tit^boam, 7 x li: ]>rincii>al rafters, tt x 3; 
struts, 3 X 3; king posts, 4x3 to (• x 3, i.c.. wider at <‘ac*h C'ud, to glAe support 
to rafters and struts; purlins, 4x3; couiniou rafters, 3 x i:. 'J'lie ridge*. whi(*h 
1 liave not previously ineutton(‘d, is not ncM'Cssary to the* strcaigtli of the r<H)f, 
ns it is inert whem in its plac*e and tixHl ; l»ut it is (‘onv<‘nienl iu <‘ot)strnctlng 
the roof as a centre line to scnaire tops of rafters. It scarves no purpose iu a 
lU’operly c*onslriic»ted roof to put in fiinbcu* to sui>port the ridge other titan that 
supiiort it alrc'ady has in the rafters. 

With rc'gard to tiio fittings of <x)w bails and stablc'S, the hc*st fec^ders are made 
Avitli 24“gange plain gal\unlscHi irem bent half-round, and the cnlges turned over 
and secured to 4 x 3 hardwood rails. Ends c‘au be made with Itt-inch wood, 
cut to shaiK? and nailed wtih heavy clouts. 

The old-fashioned way of nnikltig the stable ejoor in two halves, the top 
being opened for light and vcmtilation (in many cases iieing the only light and 
Acnlilation provided) Is not nwessary iu this climate. It is hotter to give 
light from above? with roof skylights if practi(*able, and If not (as when there 
is a loft above the stable) o])<uiings should be left iiudc»r the eaves covered 
Avith A-inch m(?sli wire netting. The dcwir should be* strongly franud, the lower 
portion of 1 harclwc^od, T. and ir,, and the toi) open and covercnl with J-inch 
niesli u'ire nesting. This will give light and ventilation, and keep out the 
sparrows and fowls. 

The c'onstruction of floors to farm buildings is a subject on whlcdi there are 
many opinions. For stable floors I believe the mc»sl usual practice Is to set up 
short pine blocks ou end closely together. I have nottvi a few such floors, but 
usually they were very uneven, and in some c-ases almost dangerous. If 
properly laid, the wood-bloc»k makes a very gcxsl stable floor, as It is not hard 
on horses’ feet, and should give good Avear. I recommend the following method 
for a stable floor: — Clear away the top soil to about 9 inches below level of 
proposed floor; well ram, and cover evenly with go<Ml sand or ^lall gravel* 
not forgetting to give the necessary fall for drainage. Then lay diagonally 
b X 1 sawn pine boards, well tarred on both sides; on this surface set tli 
Ai/* Inches long ; if round, put the blocks as close together as they will go, 
and fill in the interstices with tar and sand. Those of you who have an engine 
and saw bench could employ this method cheaply; but Instead of putting In the 
blocks round, cut them off 9 x 3 sawn pine. In this case they should not he 
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set close together, as the moisture would swell them and cause trouble. Joints 
should be about a quarter of an inch wide. If it is (lesiretl to provide a loft 
over the stable, the walls being built high enough for the purpose, plates should 
be bolted on either side at the desired height to carry ends of floor joints, and 
a carrying beam should run down the centre, supported on the tojis of the stall 
posts, tvhi(*h should be long enough and strong enough for the pun>o8e. The 
joists sliould not be less than 9x3 Oregon or hardwood, 18 inches apart for a 
span of 10 feet. Thi» floor should be T. and <1. boards, at least I inch thi(!k, 
well cramtXHl to twevent dust falling through on the hrirses. In barns and 
lofts in England, used to store hay or straw or corn In sheaves, the queen-post 
principal is iiswl, w'hich provides an opening in the centre, through which the 
hay or straw Is thrown to the stacker, tvhen the hoy is filled above the eaves. 
It Is often stacked almost to the ridge. In conclusion, let me recapitulate the 
chief points to be kejit in mind when about to ere(d the farm buildings. Select 
the site to give gmsl drainage, accessibility, a gmai aspect, good light, and 
ventilation; well-selecttni materials of such dimensions ns to ensure strength 
and durability, coupled wdth economy; and in using timber near or in the 
ground do not forget the tar-i)ot. 


Inverell. 

At a meeting of this branch, held on 7th August, Mr. F. A. Lewin, presided^ 
and four new members were elected. 

Mr. F. Ditzell, Inspector of Agriculture, was present and promised to give 
a lecture at an early date on “ Maize Culture.*’ 

An interesting discussion on the use of explosives in clearing took place, 
one or two members reciting their own experiences, and others advocating 
and opposing the method. 

The following paper read by Mr. Kook was listened to with close attention 

Construction of a Hav Shed. 

The first consideration will be the choice of a site ; this should be elevated as much aa 
possible, providing it is in a convenient spot for the handling of the hay, to which it 
should be as near as possib’e, to save the delay in haulage. 

The next matter will he the size of the shed, and a very useful size is 49 feet square with 
a height of 20 feet average to the beams in the midd e span. A shed constructed in the 
way about to be described wilt be found very convenient to work in, as in filling the 
waggons can be driven straight through, and in cutting the hay into ohaif the machinery 
oaiibe worked in the shod, which enab'es cutting to be carried out in wet weather. For 
a shed of the dimensions referred to, sixteen posts will be neede eight of which will bo 
26 ft., and eight 23 ft., four beams 24 ft., twelve plates (if possib’e sawn) 6x3, and 17 ft. 

6 in. in length, eighty rafters (forty 12 ft., and the rest 14 ft. in length), about 1,100 ft. 
lineal of 3 x 1 battens, ridge 60 ft. x 7 x unea*. Iron, 104 sheets of 7 ft., and 104 sheets 
of 6 ft.; eighteen lengths of 6 in. 0.0. guttering, nine leng^ of 16 in. ridging, and about 
three dozen brackets ; thirty-two bo ts from 6| in. to 9 in, x J in., and a few smaller 
bolts for corner rafters, a good few pounds of 3 and 4 in. nails, and spring heads to match 
the iron, each 8he(5t taking five nails. 

In oonstructing, the first thing will be to get a square with sides of 49 feet ; the use of 
the 3:4:6 meth<^ of setting out a right angle will readily do this. Then sink the four 
oomer holes about 4 ft. 6 in. in depth, and stretch a line over the centre of these holes 
eaoh way; then measure the other holes, and sink. The measurements will be 22 ft. for 
the oentre span, and 13 ft. 6 in. each side. The other way the posts will all be about* 
16 ft. 9 in. (nearly) apart. The next matter will be to get the level of the site, in order 
to out the posts. I>rive in two pegs at eaoh comer, about 2 feet from each hole, but so that« 
line will pass over the oentre eaoh way; then stretch a line right round the building, 
eit© and level with a spirit-level. The cord should be start^ low at the highest mint; 
this done, out all the posts before they are erected, which is a very big item. To do- 
tMs, get a nice batten about 8 or 9 feet in length, put it in the hole, say No. 1, and where- 
the Ime intersects, make a p^ain mark; then place it on No. 1 post, at the bottom, andl 
mark the post at the line- mark on the bottom. Then measure say 18 ^t from the mark 
to tihe top of the post, and saw off. As each post is out for a certain hole, it must bo 
l^ainly numbered. The eight posts for the oentre are out first, and^ after they arO sawn 
oSt mhiram II inches from top, and saw haH through; then adze this out well afeid level, 
Ntnr nut all the beams off 23 feet in length, and square about 15 inches at each end, say 

heu X 5 In. 
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l>i*ag posts Nos. 1 and 2 into position parallel alon|; the holes, with the slot op, lay the 
beam on, and measure jost 22 feet outside to outside posts, bore, and bolt beam on. 
Then by means of a Spanish windlass, the whole set can be pulled up. Place a good slab 
in each hole to prevent the dirt from going in. To work the windlass you require two 
steel ropes about f in. ; fasten the short one to each corner of the beam, and the other in 
the centre of this rope ; the short rope acts as a guy rope ; the other is then fastened to the 
windlass. The beam should be raised at least 3 feet before starting to wind the windlass ; 
in a few minutes the two posts and beam will be in their position. The whole four sections 
can be pulled up in this manner. 

The outer eight posts are then cut 2 feet shorter above the line>mark, say 16 feet. Out 
the slot only 6 inches in these for the plate. These are put up singly. 

To put up the plates, measure the spans separately ; each should be about 16 ft. 4 in. 
from centre to centre. The end p’atcs must all project at least 8 inches; to cut these 
measure 8 inches and square; then out from corner to corner of square mark; out all 
plates identically, and put one bolt through each joint. All the centre posts will project 
6 inches above the beam; cut this in 3 inches, depth of plate, flush with the beam, and 
place on the plates; as each p’ate goes on bolt up joint, and bolt again through post. 
All centre rafters are cut 1 1 ft. 7 in., and wing rafters 13 ft. 6 in. Cut heels on all rafters ; 
by this system all the plates can be squared into position easily to carry the points of 
the outside wings or rafters; nail a 3 in. x 1 in. batten along the plate just flush with the 
bottom. A shed built on this principle lias only fo ir p wts in the centre and will, if 
properly filled, hold 150 tons of hay. 

Jerrara. 

This branch held its monthly meeting on 15th August. A paper on bulk 
handling of wheat was read by the Secretary, and a healthy discussion of the 
subject followed, as an otitcome of which the Secretary has asked the Depart- 
ment the following questions, the replies to which an* appended : — 

Points about Bulk-hakdlino of Whkat. 

1. — In the systems of the bulk-handling of wheat, is bagging eliminated aHogether? 

2. — Is wheat shipped in the bulk or in bags? 

3. — When may Manitoba and other spring wheats be planted, and what are the names 
of the spring wheats on the market? 

In reply to questions Nos. 1 and 2, it was stated that bagging wouM not bo eliminated 
altogether, because the bags would still be attached to the harvester; this would be 
the only bagging that would be rcquiriMi, if from the harvester the wheat were placed 
in bu'k in suitable trucks for transmission to the railway station. But in the case of 
bulk handling in New Semth Wales the wheat would moat like’y be carted in the bags to 
the railway station, there emptied into either storage reservoirs or trucks for transmission 
to Sydney or other port of shipment. Thus a farmer would be able to use his bags over 
and over again, instead of losing his bags when he sends them to market, as is the cose at 
present. 

Kegarding question No. 3, it was stated in the reply that Manitoba wheat for Ahstraiian 
conditions should be sown in the autumn. The term “ spring wheat,” can only be 
applied if wheats aire sown in the spring, such as is the cose in Europe, but those varieties 
which are usually termed spring wheats, when sown under Australian conditions, t.e., in 
the autumn, really become autufhn wheats. To sow any kind of wheat in New South 
Wales in spring time and expect a crop is altogether out of the question. Therefore any 
ao>caUed “ spring wheats,” oven if they are sown here, must be sown in the autumn. 
The so-called “ spring wheats ” with which this Department has experimented from 
time to time, are Marquis, Red Marvel, Red Admiral, Sensation, Improved Red Fife» 
Perfection amlDreadnought. 

Of those tried. Marquis has undoubtedly given the beat results, but none of them can 
eomparein yield with the varieties recommended by the Department, which have been 
epecially bred and selected for Australian conditions. 

The annual meeting was held on 4th September, when the following gentle- 
men were elected office-bearers for the ensuing year : — Chairman, Mr. Allfiin 
Collins ; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. F. Brown, and D. R. Collins ; Hon, Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. A. 0. Lane. 
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Expert had 'visited the district during the year and had given a lecture and demonstration, 
vrhich wereJmuchTappreciated. A library had been established for the use of members, 
and contained 150 books and pamphlets that dealt with local industries. 

Lower Portland. 

At the August meeting of this branch, Mr. J. J. Bales, read the following 
paper ; — 

Making Orange Wine. 

To make a 36-gallon cask of wine, from ten to eleven gin cases of oranges and a bag 
and a half of sugar are required. First get the oranges cased up alongside of the crusher 
ready for crushing. Three casks are nei^ed — ^the bung cask in which the wine is made, 
and two water owskA, that is. casks that an ordinary sized dipper can be lowered into ; one 
^used for the ferment, and the other for the juice. Half fill the ferment cask with water; 
I prefer pure rain-water, as 1 think success depends to a great extent on the purity of the 
water. Then commence crushing with something under the spout of the crusher to 
eatch the juice and skins-— a kerosene tin will do. When the tin is full, roughly squeeze 
the juice out of the skins, put them into the ferment cask, and strain the juice into the 
Juice cask. Keep repeating this till all the fruit is crushed. Add the sugar to the juice 
«nd water, and stir till well dissolved. It will be found that the ferment cask will not 
hold all the skins, but what it will not hold can be thrown away. Leave in the ferment 
ior a day, and then squeeze all the water out, after which the sMns can be thrown away. 
Strain the ferment into the juice cask. Then, having set up the bung cask in a position 
where the sun will shine on it (against a wall is a good place), strain out of the juice cask 
into the bung cask, that is, the cask the wine is to be made in. It may not be necessary 
•to strain twice, but I am told that an oranTO seed is likely to spoil a cask of wine. How- 
-ever, when the straining is finished, place the bung in the bunghole loosely, so that it will 
lift when the wine commences to work, which in ordinary weather will be in three or four 
-dam but in warmer weather probably in a couple of days. How long it should be left 
before bunging up is a matter of opinion. 1 close it up in fourteen or fifteen days, but 
«oine allow it to work thirty or forty days. One man I know closes it down in six or 
eeven days. I usually open it in three months’ time, but some allow it to mature for 
twelve montlis, wliilst others open it up in six or seven weeks. 

Departmental Note. — ^The Viticultural Expert points out that Mr. Eales does not 
.state what is the ferment to be used, or where he proposes it should be obtained from. 
It is not advisable to rely on the natural yeast germs found in the orange peel ; it is better 
to obtain brewer’s ye.ast. To make the extraction of juice easier, and to avoid crushing 
the peel too much, the oranges might be cut into halves; too much crushing of the pew 
•causes the wine to contract a bitter taste, which, however, some people might like if not 
iioo pronounced. The Viticultural Expert recommend« mixing IJ oz. of potassium 
xnetabisulphite with every 50 gallons of the juice, divided thus : — Half the quantity 
i»efore fermentation commences, the other half when fermentation is in full swing. 

Milbrulong. 

The annual meeting of the above branch was held on 31st August, when 
the following office-bearers were re-elected : Chairman, Mr. J. H. Rogers; 
Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. F. Gollasch, J. Gleeson, and E. Hoffmann; Treasurer^ 
Mr. W. F, Gollasch; Hon. Secretary, Mr. O. Ludwig. 

The members' subscription fee was again fixed at 2s. 6d. per annum. 

The Secretary reported that five onlinary meetings had taken place, and 
three lectures and demonstrations had been held during the year, besides a 
visit to Wagga Experiment Farm, in October last. By these means much 
valuable information had been imparted to members. It was agreed to visit 
Wagga Farm again this year. 

After the formal business a smoke social was held, when occasion was taken 
ty the President (Mr. Rogers), on behalf of the members to present a gold 
medal, suitably inscribed, to Mr, 0. Ludwig, who has been Hon. Secretary 
of the branch since it was formed, three years ago. 

WaUi. 

Irkntern lecture on “ Conformation and Unsoundness in Homes,’* was 
^eHvered by Mr. O’Gorman, M.R.C.V.S., on 3rd September 
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Orchard Notes* 


W. .T. ALLEN. 

October. 

OaltiTation. 

Now that the summer weather is commenciog to be felt, cultivation should 
not be neglected. The soil around the base of all trees and vines should be 
loosened to a good depth with a pronged hoe. Whilst frequent stirring of 
the soil is neceswsary, it has to be borne in mind that at this sC/ason of the 
year thunderstorms frequently occur. In that case provision should be made 
to take away excessive surplus water. A light plough-furrow run through 
the row of trees after cultivation will serve the purpose. The land should 
be worked with spring-tooth cultivators as soon as possible after rain. 
Frequent working will assist in conserving moisture, and also keep the soil 
in the best condition to receive any rain that might fall. In conjunction 
with the cultivation of the soil for moisture-conservation is the application 
of a mulch for young trees. W'’ell rotted stable manure, straw, grass, Ac., 
are excellent materials for placing around the trunk. The mulch should ho 
placed just clear of the trunk, and be spread, whenever possible, over the 
area not covered by the cultivating implements. 

Oodlin Moth and other Pests. 

The 8[»raying of all apple, pear, and quince trees should still be carried out 
in conft>rraity with the Fruit Pests Act. A high-pressure pump is necessary 
for the best work. The trees should be well coated with spray. If possible, 
the hottest part of the day shouki be avoided for carrying on the work. 
Soft water is preferable for use in diluting the spray mixtures. Tlie second 
spraying should be given for Black spot of the apple and pear as soon as the 
fruit is well set. Bordeaux mixture applied at a summer strength ; Copper 
sulphate (bluestone), 6 lb. ; lime, 4 lb. ; water, 50 gallons, is suitable for the 
purpose and may be applied in conjunction with arsenate of lead. If lime 
and sulphur solution is used alone, the Department's formula 53 lb. lime^ 
and 100 lb. sulphur to 50 gallons water, should be used at summer 
strength, a dilution of 1 part of the concentrated mixture to 2S parts 
of water. 

Borers. 

While working around trees, watch for borers on the trunks and branches, 
as it is very easy when they are first commencing their work to cut away the 
bark and find them. In this way the orchard can be kept free of the pest* 

Cherry Slug. 

This pest will soon be making its appearance. Arsenate of lead will be 
found suitable for keeping it in checks 
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Peach Aphis. 

Peaches will give trouble this mouth with the black aphis. Spraying 
with tobacco wash and soft soap, when thoroughly done, will keep the 
aphides in check. Two applicadons may be necessary. 

Grape Vines. 

Sulphur (flowers) should be placed upon the crowns of the vines, using 
about a dessertspoonful for each vine ; this is an excellent treatment for 
preventing the spread of oidiuin. When this fungus is prevalent, dusting 
maybe necessary ; bellows for the pur|:)ose may he used, and knapsack sprays 
are also found economical for applying the sulphur. In the event of rain, 
applications should be frequent. For Black spot a late spray that will not 
discolour the fruit is necessary. For this purpose the Bordeaux mixture 
must be supersedt'd by amuionio-carhonate of copper. Formula : 5 oz. 
copper, 3 pints ammonia, 43 gallons water. 

Irrigation. 

It is more than likely that the first irrigation of the season will have to be 
given to all trees and vines fcoim* time this m<»nth. Therefore, sfie that 
furrows are wt^ll made, and that they are deep rather than shallow. While 
irrigating, see that no water is allowed to flow (>\er the surface of the soil, 
nor lodge around the trunks of trees. When watering, give the laud a good 
soaking, taking cart? to see that the water re>aches the roots of all young trees 
and vines. Immediately the gi\mn<l is dry enough to work, it sliould be 
worked up to a good depth with suitable implements; the soil in the 
immediate vicinity of trees and vines should also be well worked up with a 
fork hoe. 

Dormant Buds and Grafts. 

Keep all workf»d stock well disbudded ; never allow suckers to grow where 
either bud or graft is doing well. If the stocks ou \vhi<*h buds were inserted 
have not been cut back, this should l>e done without further delay. The cut 
should be slanting, being slightly lower on the side opposite the butt ; and 
it is advisable* to stake them, not only to prevent their being blown out, but 
also to encourage a straight trunk. 

Where grafts have l)een put in old trees, they must be tied to prevent 
them being blown off. To do this, a good stake should be tied to ihi^ branch 
grafted, and allowed to project a foot or more over the end ; then, as the 
graft grows, it can be tied to it. 

Keep a strict watch on all refills and young trees, and if these show any 
signs of wilting, give them one or two buckets of water from time to time, 
until they are well established. Disbud all newly-planted trees, leaving at 
least three or four good shoots, about 4 inches apait, along the trunk of the 
tree. Do not allow two or three shoots to start from the same place, but 
l^ve each branch a separate hold of the main stem. 

|n the case of young trees growing vigorously, and situated in a windy 
posilibn, the thinning out should not be done too early, as the growth is soft. 
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and the winds may blow the shoots completely off the stem. Trees under 
irrigation might have the tips of the young shoots pinched, so as to harden 
off the branch and permit of thickening and branching. 

Pruning Citrus Trees. 

Citrus tn'es may be pruned this month. Hrrnernber, this tree is an ever- 
green, and grows in the shape of a shrub. Thinning out should be carried 
on carefully, and only dead twigs and wornout shoots require removing. 
Shortening back, as in the case of deciduous trees, is not necessaiy. The 
tree is allowed to practically take its natural form. Old trees that are weak 
may be cut back hard, to force a new head. All the larger cuts should be 
painted with white-lead and raw linseed oil mixtHl into a paste. Thorny 
mandarins have a habit of bearing far too heavily one season, and very 
lightly the next. To ensure a more even croj> each year, it should be thinned 
out freely when a heavy crop is sliowing on the trees. 

Budding Citrus Trees. 

This work may be done this month if tin* bark lifts w(*ll and the saj> is 
running freely. 

Harvesting. 

Early vai*i<*tie.s of cherries will be fit for market this month. Packing and 
grading the fruit can'fully should not b(‘ n('gl(‘ct(Hl. Jn districts where 
oranges liang late, it will be now time t-o comint‘n(‘e harvesting. ^J'he fruit 
should be graded and j>ack(‘d in diagonal rows in tin* cases. In tins way the 
fruit carries to the best advantage. 


The Necessity eok Ghahing Fruit. 

Feom time to time complaints have been heard that growers do not always 
receive a reasonabh* price for their fruit, notwithstanding that market prices 
as quoted in the newspapers are satisfactory. 

Tn some cas(»s the reason for this is not diflicult to ascertain, for some growera 
exercis(‘ so little care in grading fruit that it is rcuilly surprising that dealers 
purchase* at all. Quito n*<amtly a case of mandarins was opened in the 
prescn(je of an otiicer of this I)epartm(‘nt, and contained Emperor Mandarins 
of a reasonable size on top, w hilst underneatli the contents consisted of small 
fruit of the Thorny and other varieties. 

Tli(' attached illustration .shows the av(*rage specimens taken from this 
case, and it is not at all surprising that purchasers require a big concession 
in pric(*s before handling fruit of this kind. 

Should it be necessary for the grower to pack fruit of both sizes in tho 
same case, a division should be placed in the case and the two classes of fruit 
packed separately so that purchasers would see exactly what they were 
buying, and would, therefore, be prepared to pay full market rates for them. 

The value of proper grading of fruit cannot be over-estimated by pro- 
ducers. — W. J. Allen. 
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Dfpartmmi of Agriculture^ Sydney, ^Ind October, 1914. 

To stand the season at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; the Pure-bred 
Imported Clydesdale Stallion, 

ROYAL WARDEN (16045) C.S.B. 

Royal Warden is a noh bay, allowing good quality, c(nnbin(‘il with aulistaiiee. He* 
possesses an excelleut temper. He was imported in 1912, from S( otlaml, i)y the (iov'ern- 
ment of New South Wales. Bred by James Merson, (’raigwillie, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 
He was aw'ardod lirst and champion prizes at the Royal Agricultural Show, Norwich, 
England, 1911. 

Sire : Everlasting (11381) f'.S. B 

1st I)am . (iom of (Jraigwillie (21597) (’.S.R., by Prince Thomas (10208) C.S.B. 

2nd Dam ; Ladv Edith of (Jraigwillie (15087) (^\S.B , bv Prince of (Jarnudian (S151> 
(\S.B. 

3rd Dam * ilean Northfiehl (18564) C S. B., by Star of the North (2485) C.S.B. 

4th Dam . Cowden dean (19485) (*.S.B., by (dydewdule Jock ( 1415 ) C.S.B, 

Foaled i5th Apiil, 1908. 

Fee : Five guineas p*M' marc, or any number os er t'wo from the one owner, at £4 48. each. 
By arrangement with the Principal, a limited number of maies may be taken at 
agistment at local rates. Good setmro paddoi^ks, but no rcs]ionKil>ilit y incurreil. 

For further particulars, apjdy to— - TIIE PRINCIPAL, 

Hawkesbury Agrunltuial College, 

Richmond, N S.W. 

To stand the season at Wagga Experiment Farm, the Imported Pure-bred Stallion, 

CLANDALE (14628) C.S.B. 

(dandale i^ a Iteautiful bay lioise of sub'^tance, and most cxception.il quality He 
pOR8es‘‘<cs the best of legs and feet. He wa.s hied bv Wm. C(n*hran< , Port l^ogan, 
Wigtonshire. He wvis awarded fust prize at Aberdeen Show, Scotland, 1912. 

Sire • Allandale (12418) C S.B. 

1st Darn Ma\ l..ogan (21 199) (\S. B., by Pnnee Robert (7135) t] S.IL 
2nd Dam • Haidee (211 98) C.S.B., by Pnuee of Wales (673) (’ S.B 
3rd Dam ,fes,s of Portlogaii (8145) L.S.B., by Loftv (460) C S.B., bv Hercules (378> 
C.S.B. 

4th Dam Kate 
Foaled Miu lOtli, 1907. 

Foe . Five guineas p^T mare, oi any number o\cr Iw'O from the same fovner, at 

£4 4.S. each 

By anangemeni with the Manager a hunted number oi rnaivs ma\ be taken at. 
agistment at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurreil. 

For further particulars, apply to— THE M.AN.VtiKK, 

Experiment Farm, Boinen, VA'agga Wagga. 

To stand the season at Cowra, the Pore-bred Clydesdale Stallion, 

ROBIN ADAIR (16013) C.S.B. 

Robin Adair is a big upstanding horse of gre.it Bubstance. He diow s good ( baracter and 
good temper. He wais bred by 'riios. Lean, Wester Deans. Leadlnirn, and was .selected 
by the (dydesdale Association to rcpreHeiit the breeil al tlie (‘lympia International 
Horse Show. He W'a.s imported in 191*2 by the Gox'erninent of New' South W’aU's. 

Sire . Royal Waltei (13717) C.S.B. 

Ist Dam : Rossie (19S08) C.S IL, by Alex.iiider Everard (14242) C S.B, 

2ml Dum : Bell of Western Deans (1465*2) (\S.B., bv Ihince of Biunstone (9977> 
C.S.B. 

3rd Dam . Darling of Wester Deans (I465I) C.S.B., by 4'op Knot (6860) (\S.B. 

4th Darn : Blossom of Wester Deans (I4<»49) C.S.B,, by Stonelaw Lord Lyon (2490) 
C.S.B. 

5th Dam : Bell of Weatside (23980) C.S.B.. i>y Priile of Kyle (3904) C.S.B. 

Foaled May 80th, 1909. 

Fee : Five guinea.^ per mare, or any numl>er o\er two fiom the one imner, at £4 4». ea'vdi. 
By arrangement with the Manager, a limited number of mares may be taken at 
agistment, at local rates. (Jood secure paildo 'bs, but no responsibility incurred. 

For further imrticulars, apply to — THE MANAGER, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 
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To stand the season at Yanco Experiment Farm, the Champion Blood Stallion, 

BEN NEVIS. 

Bon Nevis is i>f a boautifnl seal brown colour, 8 years old, lb hands, witli splendid 
flat bone anti exctdlcnt coiifonuation, and is one of the be.st utility horses in tht‘ State 
for/prodncMug weight-carrying Hacks and Harness Horses. 

Sire : Dick Swiveller, a well-known performer, and the winner of many races 
during his turf career. 

Ct. Sire ' Swiveller, sire of Mentor (winner of the Melbourne <‘up). 

Dam : <j!iieenn‘, by Kmulate, by lOinulation, who was sire of the wcll-know'n niee- 
horso Sardiuoh, wlio won the Adelaide (’up, carrying 11 st. 6 lb. 

Ben Nevis is the winner ol nutnerous first prizes, taking a first prize in liHii, four 
firsts in 19Ivl, and bohla unbroken record as Ibunouut Stallion. 

Fee : Four ( iuineas. 

For all particulars, apjily — TUB MANAHKK, 

Kvperiinent Farm, Yanco. 


Daparlmnni of AgricuUnr^y 

Sydney^ 'htd Orfr/f^tr, 1914. 

BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BERBT EXPERIMENT FARM. 


HOLSTEIN. —Duke] of Hanover (:174) • d.ite ol birth, oth September, 101*2; {‘Olour, l)la(k 
and white; sire, Neit‘Misteui, by floll.uuh'r ; dam, Lolkje I'leld, by Ciaiticld 
(im]».) ; g d, L<>lk)e, l>y doiibert : g g d, Lolkje \ eeinan (imp.), i>y Siaridfncs .hd. 
Pn< (\ 12 guineas. 

Milk ynld of Lolkje, .5,828 lb. milk, .T5 per eonl. teat, 234 II. I.utt-r. Isf. ( alt. 

,, ,, Loikje Voernan (imp.), ll,0(if>lb. milk, 470 lb. Initter. 


'CIOBRNSEYS. -Mountain Prince (r>9,3) : date of birth, 12th damiary, 1913; eolom, lemon and 
wdiit(‘ ; sire, Lalm Prince ; dam, Angi bea Sth (imp.). Price, 80 guineas, 

Rohais* Lad (60!) : date of birth, 18th March, 191.3; colour, lemon and white; sire. 
Calm Prime; dam, Hohais’ Lassie ('inp.). Price, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam. Milk lb. Ku, per cent Iiiiu-or lb 

Ivohais’ LaH-sK” .. 0,337 o 1 333 


Othello (60.5) : date of birth, 4th April, 1913; colour, lemon and white; sire, Treng- 
W 7 iiut()n ^illago Favourite (mi]i,) ; dam, Desderuona Sth (ini}).). Price, 85 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam* — Milk lb fut per eeiu. flutter lb. 

Desdeniona Sth (imp ) ... 6,721 4*3 340 

Four-leaf Shamrock (oSl) : date of birth, 26th November, 191*2; i olour, hmion and 
white; Hire, (kilm Prim’e ; bv lb>se Prince (imp.); dam, ^Shamrol,k of L('S 
\'eH(iues.ses (imp.) (5.394), by Hoyal Blood 5th (111 1). Price, SO guineas. 

Milk lb. Fat tfst per cent Butter lb. 

Milk yield of dam 4,941 t^4 9 2S.> 

King of the Preel (592) date of birth, 31 st November, 1912 ; colour, lemon and 
wliite; sire, Trengvvainton \illage Favourite (imp.) (2102) ; dam, Flower of the 
iVeid 3rd (imp.) (209). IVicc, 80 guineas. 

Milk ih. Fat tost per cent. Butter lb. 

Milk yield of dam 6,137 4*6 332 


GEORCaE VALOER, Uncli^r Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculiurt, 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 
at State Farms, or for lease* 


Breed. Name of Bali Sire. Uaui. I Siatl^ued at— Kngaged up tlU— 



Shorthorn 


Molha'h KinhloTM 
(IH3 M.S.II.B.) 

Kmbleni •)! 1 Melliu 3id ot 

Daibalara lluriuilaru 

(lOOM.S.H.B.) (iciSMSH h) 

Ik-rry Fai ni 

,i 

)) 


Imperialist 

Florio ‘ Lady Nancy 

; of Minenibah 

Berry Farm 

• 

II 

... 

The Irishman 
(imi,.) 

Tipperary Ibill ' Colleen liawn 

1 (imp.) 

Robert Mon 

J7 Mar., l.k 

Jersey 


Grenadin (imp.) 

Attorney (9477) Cyril s Carna- 
: tion (inti]). ). 

'^'aiu'o l\irm .. ' 

1 

• 

II 

** 

Trafalgar 

Tiest Man .. Ruin Omelette 

1 

Cowra Farm ,..i 

' 

« 

II 


Raid of Khartoum 

Sir Jack ... Egyptian Belle 

H. A. College 

• 

II 

... 

Leda's Kttford 
Pinle. 

The King’s Mirror 

Dinah's Lad . . Letla's Angel. 

WaggaFarm 


ii ueruHoy 


Calm Prince . - Vivid (imp.).. 

• 

South Kyogif 

ir>Fe)i., ’I,-). 

II 


Star Prince .. 

Calm Prince ... Vivid (imp.).,. 

Casin' ) 

21 Oct., 14. 

II 

... 

Sky Pih.t 

iVince Souvia . , l^arson’s Red 
. Rose (imp.). 

Maclean 

11 Jan., J5. 

-II 

... 

Godolphin 

Mosc*^ (imp.) 

(Rildcn Hero ot Rosetta ((klOQ) 
the VauxlKilets 
(1929), 

Invertll 

5 Oct , ’14. 

II 


Hayes’ Fidi> 

(imp.). 

Hayes’ Coron I Hayes' Fi-Fi 
ation ,3rd. , ‘2nd. 

Wollongbar Farm 


11 


Claudius (imp.) 

Golden Star II.. Claudia’s 

Pride (imp.). 

Murwilhunbah . 

1 Jan., '15. 

i» 


George 1 II 

Kmg of the Calm 2nd .. 

Ro^es 

Wollongb.ir Firm 


«t 


The Peacemaker 

(Jalm Prince .... Rose Petersen 

Wollongbiii Firm 

it 

II 

i 

King of the Roses Hayes’ King .. Kosey 8th 

(imp.). 

P.imbula . 

31 Der , »14. 

II 


Lauderlail 

l.^ura'8 Boy ... Souvenir of 

Wollongbar 

Mul’nmbiinby .. 

6 Apid, 1). 

II 


IMfabt 

King of the : Flaxy 2nd ... 

Hoses 

ltd ion Royal .. Hayes’ Lily du 
Preel (imp.). 

Tyalgum 

28 Nov., ’14. 

It 

.J 

1 

Royal Preel ...| 

Tyalgum 

30 3 (in., ’Ll. 

'll 

1 

i 

Alexander the 
Great. ^ 

Claudius (imp.) Alexamlrina 
of Richmond. 

Fredoriektoii .. ' 

Mar. do. 

II 

1 

1 

Duke of Orlean.s 

Godolphin ; Flower ot the 

Arthur (166-1) Preel 3rd (imp.) 

Paterson'^ ai'V 

11 Mar., ’15. 

Ajrrshii'e 

1 

Dan of the Roses' 

Daniel of Auch- Ripple Rose... 
enbrain (imp.). 

Grafton Farm ... 

• 

*• 

—i 

\\ yllieland 
Bright Dad (imp.) 

Wyllioland Wyllieland 

(Honiffer (7229) Sangie 

(Ren lunefl Farm.. 

• 

,t 

... 

Isalwl’s Majestic Majestic of Oak-^ Isabel of Glen- 
bank. eira. 

{« raft on Farm . . 

! 

II 

Kerry... 


Rising Sun 

Bratha’sBoy ... Dawn 

1 Bathurst Farm ... 

• 

^Available for 

service only at the Form where stationed. f A\ailable for lease or for service at the Farm where stationed, 

li AMulabU* tor HiK-cial service \> hen- stationeil upon application to tiie I’luh r Serrct.-irv . 
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AGRICULTUKAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Seohetabies are invited to forward lor insertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri* 
eulture, Sydney, not later than the 2lBt of the month previous to issue^ 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Society. 


1014. 


Secretary. 


Culcairn P., A , H., and I. Society J. P. Orr ... 

Hillston P. and A, Society ... S. J. Gordon 

Tweed River Agricultural Society (Murwilliimbah),.. A. E. Budd 

Mnlhimbimby A. Society ... W, A. Davis 

Lismore A. and I. Society T. M. Hewitt 


Dato. 

... Oct. 13 
... „ 14 

... Nov. 11, 12 
.. „ 18, 19 

... „ 26, ‘26, 27 


1915. 

Gosford and Brisbane Water A. and H. Association H. J. Gates ... Jan. 15, 16 

Albion Park A., H., and 1. Association M. A. Brown ... ,, 20, 21 

Kiama A. Association G. A. Somerville .. „ 26, 27 

Wollongong A., H., and I. Association W. J. Cochrane ... ,, 28, 29, 30 

Berry A. Association . ... S. G. Banfield ... Peb. 4,5 

Wyong A. Association C. R. Scabrook . ,, 5, 6, 7 

Moniya A. and P. Society H. J\ Jeffery ... ,, 10, 11 

Shoalhaven A. and H. Association (Nowra) H. Haucb ... ,, 10, 11 

Newcastle A., H., and I. Association E. J. Dann ... ,, 10 to 13 

Dapto A. and H. Society J. H. Lindsay ... ,, 23, 24 

Gayra P., A., and H. Association .. P, N. Stevenson . ,, 23,24,25 

Campbelltown A. Society ... F. Sheathor ... 24, 25 

Maiiniiig River A. and H Society (Taree) L. Plummer ,, 24,25 

Gunning P,, A., and 1. Society ... J. R. Turner ... ,, 24, 25 

Tumut A. and P. Association .. T. K. Wilkinson... Mar. 2, 3 

Uralla A. Association ... H. W. Vincent . . „ 2, 3, 4 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society F. W. Hoakin ... ,, 2, 3, 4 

Bega A., P., and H. Society ... . H. J. B. (irime ... ,, 3, 4 

Braidwood P. , A. , and H. Association L. Chapman ... , , 3,4 

Gloucester A., H., and P. Association G. E Fuiness ... ,, 3,4 

Camden A., H., and J. Society A. Thompson ,, 3, 4, 6 

Berrima District A,, H., and I. Society (Moss Vale).,. G. E. Wynne .. „ 4, 5,6 

Glen Innea & Central New England P. A. Assoc'ii G. A. Priest ... ,, 9,10,11 

Coramba District P., A., and H. Society H. E. Hindmarsh ,, 10, 11 

IHimbarumba and Upper Murray P. and A. Society... E. W. Fip^urea ... ,, 10, 11, 12 

Nepean District A., H., and I. Society (Penrith) ... P. J. Smith ... ,, 11, 12 

Gumagai P. and A. Society A, El worthy ... ,, 16, 17 

Mudgee A., P., H., and I, Association P. J. Griffin ... ,, 16, 17, 16 

Obargo A,, P., and H. Society T. Kennedy ... ,, 17, 19 

Inverell P. and A. Association J. Mcllvoen ... „ 17, 18, 19 

Goulburn A., P.. and H. Society G O. Harris ... „ 18, 19, 20 

Quirindi P,, A., and H, Association H. H. Rourke ... ,, 23, 24 

Bangalow A. and I. Society W. H. Reading ... „ 23, 24, 25 

MacTeay A., H., and I. Association (Kempsey) ... E. Weeks ,, 24, 25, 26 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association (Muswellbrook) R. 0. Sawkins ... ,, 24, 25, 26 

Dorrigo A., H,, and I. Society W, R. Colwell ... ,, 24, 25 

Crookwell A., P., and H. Society J, H. Huxley ... 25, 26 

Dungog A. and H, Association C. E. Prout ... April 28, 29 

Clarence P. and A. Society (Grafton) G. N. Small ... May 5, 6, 7 

Northern A. Association (Singleton) J, Mcl.<achlan ... Sept. 22,23,24 


Printed end published by WILLIAM APPLEUAT® OULLIOK, of Svdnev, Oovernmeat Printer and 
Publisher of the State of New South Wales, at PhiUip-etreet. Svdnev. 
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Plant Improvement for Farmers. 

T. FHIDHAM, Plant biwhr. 

Althoikui farm animals have bcnm <*arofully brt‘d for centuries, it is only in 
recent y(*ars that defiiiitti steps liave bt*on taken in tht‘ improvement of faT‘m 
crops. Plfint-breedin^ had been resorted to by /^anleners and horticulturists 
for the production of novf^lties in dowers and better varieties of fruits, but 
the farmer.^’ ne<*ds were Iarg<‘ly overlooked. 

Wheat. 

That wie*at could be kept u}» to a high standard of yield and jmrity was 
known to tlie Homans, for Virgil 8])eak8 of tlie advantage of gathering fine 
ears to prevent d(‘terioration. Le Coutenr, of deesey, in iSdO; Shireff, of 
Scotland, about bSoT ; and Major Hallett, at the same time, look up the 
selection of cereals wdth considerable s«eees.s. 

lx* (buteur was iudiu-ed to carry out his exj^ieriments by a friend, who 
sIiow’cmI him tliat the wheat plants in his field were* not pure and uniform as 
he, thought, but of various types. Both Le Couteur and Shired‘ made a- 
practiee of searching their crops for plants of striking a})pearanee and high 
yield. I’lie seeds of such individuals wuTe s<»wn in separate plots of w’ell- 
prejiared soil, and the seed from the most productive mother plant was 
multipdietl by their sowing and good cultivation, so that after two years 
enongli s(‘ed was harvested to pifw*e the new variety on the markt*t. Le 
Couteur originated the Talav era de Bellevue variety wheat ; and several 
prolific sorts of w heat and oats were thus isolated hy Shiretf'. Tlie choice once 
made in tlu* field, all that r<‘main(‘<I to do was to rapidly propagate the stock 
of StH^l. 

Major Hallett pro(*etHled on a slightly different principle. He had been 
used to breeding catth*, and as.sumed that in any crop of wheat there w as one 
best plant, and on this plant the best ear, and the best seed would ht* found 
in this ear. 'Fhe sowing of the liest grain in this way lie, called pedigree 
<*ulture,^' and specially gtxxl treatment as to spact*, soil, manun.*, and cultiva- 
tion was given to his plots, Kemarkable results w’ere gained in }»roductivene8s, 
but only u]) to a certain point. By this method tlie number of stalks per 
plant and seeds per ear was increased, hut the increase was small in some of 
his initial selo<‘tion.s, while in others it was considerable, showing that 
everything depended upon the first choice. He stipulateil, wlien selling hi» 
seed, that the same method of selecting the Ivesteach year should l>e kept up, 
as in the bn*t‘ding of animals. No amount of pedigree culture will produce 
the Ix^st results if the original plant chosen is inferior. 

In 186G, in the Swedish village of Svalhf, a company was formed for the 
irnpr<»vement of cereals, and in the same year Mr. W. Farrer liegan his work 
of w'heat-breeding near Queanlveyan, in this State. The Sw'edish company 
A 
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was founded by private enterprise, with the object of placing better varieties 
of seed in the hands of farmers. Their first activities were in the introduction 
of new kin(is from foreign countries. The company becanu‘ enlarged, and 
was subsidised by the (loveniment. The varieties found were tested in 
various districts, to determine their suitability or otherwise for the diffeient 
soils and climates of Swedim. At first the Oerman method was followed of 
saving heads of similar appearance from a field, and sowing them as a mixture. 
The progeny, however, were not uniform, in spite of the apj>arent similarity 
of the parent ears. Finding that certain plots were iniiform, and that these 
were of the types wdiich were so seance that seed from a single ear only was 
sown, the director concluded that setnl could only be depimded upiui to breed 
pure and true to typ<* when sown from single ears. SubsiMjuent experiments 
proved the truth of this, the small differem^es seen being due merely to greater 
local moisture, space, or bK)d supply. Su<*b diffenmees are fiinduaiitig in 
charactt‘r, and it wns found that there is no lu'ed for continuous selec- 
tion from year to year to maintain the type constant, they brecsl true 
continuously. C<)mj»aratively few' of the immense numbers tested were 
valuable enough to be propagatts I for sale to farmers. In certain districts 
certain qualities were est(Hmi<‘d, such as strengtl\ of straw', early maturity, 
jion-shatt(»ring of grain, frost resistiince, and good stooling qualities ; ami 
among the new sorts isolated w<'re found superioi varieties, meeting ev(‘ry need 
of the farmer. 

Farrer w'orked also on the principle of the importance of the indhidual 
plant. He found that in this w'ay he secured uniform j)rogeiiy, and tliat it 
w'as not necessary to confine oneself to a single ear from tin* plant. Foro\er 
fifty years M(*ssrs. ViJmorin, of Paris, ha\e been engag(‘tl in the woik of plant 
improvement, and tliey iliscovensl that the whole plant gave progeny as 
uniform as that produced fi-om one of its ears. Farrer never mixed tin*, seed 
of two plants in the early stages of projwigation, ev(*n if they appeansi to b<* 
identical. 

Mr. Hugh l*y(^, of Uookie Agrieultural C-olh'ge, Victoria, also makes his 
selections on tlie same pi*inciple ; his varit*ties, lik(‘ Fari-er’s, have been 
prcnluced by cross-breeding, followed by sidirlion from the varying ])rogeny. 

Tire advantag(i of artificial crossing i.s that much greater variation is 
induced than Ls found in an ordinary field cTrrp. The labiair and ilitiiculty 
of securing a superior fixed type by this method, howHiver, is far groat^u* than 
that attending imlividual plant selection fr*ora ordinary fiidd crops ; and in 
this paper it is not proposed to de^il wdih hybridisation. 

Professor Perkins, formerly Principal of Koseworthy CJulJege, and now 
Director of Agriculture, South Australia, has introduced some useful varieties 
by self'ction, notably Bt*arded Gluyas, King's White, an<l King’s lied, 

Mr, R. Marshall’s variety, Marshall’s No. 3, originattd in the same State, 
and is one of our bf^st mid-season wheats. Mr. Berthoud, of the West Aus- 
tralian Government, originated the hay-wheat Zt^aland Blue ; and Queensland 
owes to Mr. Quodling, of that State, the variety Bunge, or Bunge No, 1, 
whicli originated on one of the State Farms, 
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It may of interest to mention the most prominent instances that have 
come under our notice of varieties that have arisen from a plant 

which attracted the attcmtion of a farmer who gathered the seed, and then 
propagated and named it as a new variety. We liave found that natural 
crossing occurs froni time to time in our warm dimate, although wlieat is 
normally self-fertilised, and in Englan<i natural cro^s-bretls are extremely 
rare. The effect is se<m in superior height and vigour of the plant usually, 
so that it is not surprising if such itKlividuals are^ occasionally picked out hy a 
k(?en and observant farmer. The “Purple Straw’’ race of wlu*at has be(m in 
cultivation in this State longer pt^rhapa than any other. It includes many 
vai’ioties, and affords a wi<ic field for selection ; a rich profusic)n of typ€\s will 
be found in a crop of this kind which has been grown year after year 
without selection, 

Avoca is a hay wheat stdected by Mr. liidor, of Avo(;a, Vu toria-. 

Dart’s Tin[>(‘rial is a strain of Purple Straw isolated by Mr. Fhos Dart in 
South Australia. 

Dr(H)phead, originated from the same State, is a varit^ty with a brown ear 
wliich eurN es iiownw^ard. It was thought to be a variation of Fe( If ‘ration, 
but is ju'obably a scloetion fnmi Hudd's Early. 

(Uuyas’ Early, a drought- resistant variety, was seleeted by Messrs. Dluyas, 
of TeUovit^, South Australia. 

Huguenot, a sohd-st raw hay- wheat of tlu* Maearoni or Durum class, 'ssas 
hand jacked from a er()p of M(‘<3eah by ]Mi. J. (brrell, of the Arthur 
Hiv(‘r\ \\'<*st Australia. It is favoured for grf*eii ffMider in our cf»a>tal 
districts 

King's Early and Viking \ven‘ originally tichi sflcctions hy Mi.Jos King, 
of (u'orgetown. South Australia. 

Steinwiuh'l oriirinatisl in the saim* State from a singh‘ ]>lanl noticed by a 
farmer of that name in a croj) at Dalkey. It was a very dr\ \(*ar, ami the 
plant caught his eye lavause oi its Mgf)rous grovvili. 

I'urvey was selected from a crop of Purple Straw a Mr. Turvev, of 
HochestfT, Victoria. 

\VA* are grifwing, for tlu’ first- linu' this yt*ai\ small j>(ols of some new' 
varieties originated by Mr. Farrell, of M'ahner, iu‘.ir Farkts. I’liev appeaa* 
to b(' natural ei'oss breds, and ont* naiiH'd HarritU is elaiim‘(i to be a la^rter 
yieltl(‘r than Fe<leration. Mr. Fariell's meduMl is to nii\ tlu' seed of two 
know'll \aneti<‘s before sowing an<l to juvseive desirable variatnais wliicii 
Riibsetjuenlly apjMair. The eight varieties und(*r obs«‘r\ation lien^ rt'Munble 
the on(‘ or the other of tluur parents, but are not ifhuuical with eitliei*. 

Fhiough has bism .said to show that th<*re are j>ossibililies in tieUi s(‘lt*ctioii 
without r<‘sorting to artificial crossing for the production of supmior 
varieties. 

Improvement of Existing Varieties. 

A wheat whi(*h has served us well may be uuwh" to yi<dd even better by a 
little attention to breeding. In IDOS the writer seleeted a few productive 
plants from a fudd crop of FederatiiUi wheat at the Lungerenong College, 
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Victoria. The crop had been sown with seed bought from a farmer, and 
had not been subjected to methods of selection. The individual plants 
were sown separately, and each year a few of the most productive plants were 
saved and propagated again as before. In 1912 a bulk of tins selected stock 
was sown in a iield ti ial to compare with ordinary farmers^ seed of Federa*^ 
tion, and yielded 43 bushels per acre, while the latter gave a return of only 
34 bushels per acre at the Loug<‘renong College. In the Fanners’ Kxperi- 
inont Plots carried out in this Stab* by the Tlepartrnent of Agriculture on 
private farms, th(' fact, that the farmers’ variety (the kind favounul by the 
farmer for his own tise) has usually given a lower retuiii per acre than most 
of the Departmental wheats, must be atirihuU^l chiefly to the want of atttm- 
tion to breeding. A cUvse is quotcsl by Mr. McDonald, Manager of the 
Coonamhle Kxperiimmt Farm, where farmers’ .s(*ed of Marshairs No. 3 
yielded only hi per cent., and of C^>mel)ack, 88 per cent., as < ompart‘d with 
100 p(T cent. s('cui*ed from s<4ecttsl sred of tli<‘se varieties. 

Selection. 

Th(‘ saving of seed do(‘s not rt‘ceive anything like the cart* that it deserves 
(trailing a samjih* id' seed is a very good ])ra(*ti(*i‘, but it does not go far 
enough. A wheat plant hiviring three stalks may ja’oducc* one fine ear with 
1 irge grain and two smaller ones, but a plant with five stalks bi*aiing one 
line (^ar and four srn tiler ones is tlie more productive, unless, as sonu'times 
happens, its yield is merely due to more fa\ourah]e suia'oundings. The 
Urge grain from eacli jilai»t would find its way into tin* graded samph*, bnt 
in the one cas(* it would tend to grow three-stalk plants and in the other tiv(‘- 
stalk jdants, ( Jrading is iu»t seleidion. What we aim to do by scdection i*- 
to (diminate the low^ yielding plants from a variety, an<l if we start with a 
few' productive individuals it is surprising how soon a stock of seed can lx* 
accuniulatf'd witli good cultivation. Just as lla* shet*)) breed('r is careful to 
secure w'ell-hrcd rams for his flock, so the progre.vsi\<‘ farmer, especially i«* 
the United States and Canada, has eoine to sec (hat his wlieat crop inchuh's 
some desirable plants wdiich it pays to ear mark and collect for breeding 
purposes. It Is true this wMuk is largely left to the (h)veniment Panns to 
attend to, but it will be fouml a safe and profitable undertaking for farmers 
to hand-select, good yielding plants of a variety which has jiroved suitable 
foi‘ tlieir particular district. 43ie increased yiekls tlius eflccUsi, though 
undoubted, do not go lH*yond a certain point, whicli is dtdennined by the 
<*4imatic conditions and tin*. su])ply of soil moisture. The pro<*ess of stdection 
requires to be kt'pt u[) from year to year. 

Method of Procedure* 

There are two suitable periotls at which plants may be s<4ect(*d : — 

( 1) When the crop is coining into ear. 

(2) When it is beginning to ripen. 

It is a good yilan to gn to a part of the paddock where the ero]> is not so 
hick as the averag<^, so that conspicuous plants may be the more reailily 
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seen, and to tie a thin stiip of coloured cloth as a mark, just Ixdow the ear, of 
a productive plant. The early heading or early rijxming plants generally 
yielfl best. Tin* number of plants so marked will depend upon the enthusiasm 
of the grower and the time at his dispo.sal. Before stripping the crop llu; 
marked plants should bo pulled up by the roots, taking care not to include a 
neighbouring plant as each is harvested. The bundle might be put away in 
a wheat hag to k(‘ep grain rnoili away, and hung up in the liarn until tliere is 
time to tlin'sh the ])lants. Tf the farmer can spaie th(' time, it is best to 
thresh, say, a do/(‘n of the largest plants separately, and sow them in as many 
rows, in the* saim* way as peas an* sown, and hulk tlie remainder. Tlie latter 
might he sown with t he ordinary wheat drill, cau.sing th(* grain to deliver 
down one S(^ed spout, tin* next spout on either side b<*ing plugg(*d with ]»aper. 
AVlmn the crop coines up tJm growth from tht' selected seed will easily lie 
distinguished, and can he rt*ap{*rl and threshed separately. Thus in the secorul 
year there c<»uld U' a do/en rows and a single drill in the field resulting from 
the original selccticms. Plants should Ik* marked in these rows, to form the 
basis of th(* S(‘lected seed plot for iH‘xt sowing time. 

In tlu‘ third yi‘ar we sliould have the selectetl seed bulk saved ft oni the 
previous y^uir and some fresh individual seleeiions, the areji s(»w'n ’oeing 
increased until enough pecligreetl simhI li,iv been raised to sow’ the wh<'h‘far]n. 

If the fa rnicr Itas no small area near the house when* spe< ial attention 
could be given to single rows of wheat, the whole work might bf* d«vn(* with 
the s(*ed drill, and s(*le<'tions made eaeh year as described. When once 
stiirlt'd there is tiot much trouble in keeping tin* system going, and tlu* tliree 
lots of seed could be s(»w’u in Iht* Hanu* paddock, allowing one drill spout to 
run empt\ to a< t as a division between the headland and *‘A,' or tirst year% 
selection ; lM‘tw(*en “A’* and B," which b' tlie produce of last yt*ar s 
seed ; between l»” and “ C',’ which is the produet* of last yt'ar*^ “ B 
st'cd ; and lK*twM^t*n “ and iht* <»rthnarv farm crt)j>, which in the f.dlow ing 
year will l>e stovii witli tlu* grain harvested from ‘‘C. ' Tht're will thus bt'the 
three lots of selected S(*ed, A, B, (', sown each year contiiiutuisly. 


Dug? AM 


Headland A B 
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Change of Seed. 

This is occasionally beneficial^ but in most cases it does not give nearly 
such good results as home-grown seed. This has been our experience with 
wheat ; but in the case of oats, seed which has b<3cn grown in a cool climate 
generally yields a heavier crop of hay in a warm district than the locally- 
grown seed. Apart from the occasional advantage of change of seed, due to 
c'imatic conditions with cex*tain crops, there is nothing to commend the 
})racti(^e when farmers give some attention to the selection of seed. 

Oats. 

The same principles apjdy as in the case of wheat. A promising variety 
w(' are now growing was h)unrl as a variation in a crop of Argentine oats, 
which resembles Algerian, in New Zealand. It has come to us from that 
State iuid(^r the name of “Kuakura Rust-resistant/’ Mr. K(dsall, of 

arrack iiabeal, in Victoria, selected an oat which we have named after liim ; 
it is a heavy seed-bearer, but has quite? short straw. Rt»th this variety and 
Ruakura Rust-resisiatit resemible the Algerian variedy. A fine seleetiou from 
pntato oats grown in tlH‘ (Uen Innes district is known as HiitchinsoiVs 
Porato,” but the Algerian tvp(‘ gmierally is the m(»si suitable for our climatic 
conditions. This variety has responded well to selection ; tlu* strain of seed 
wegrow at the Cowra Ex})erim(‘nt Farm yhdds <lecideilly lH*tter than ordinary 
unselected seed. The very early rij»ening varu'ty '‘Sunrise,” is a selection 
from Algerian, probably the result of a nitural miss. 

Barley. 

Vltliough ther(‘ is not a v^cTy large demand for this eertvii in Austivilia, it 
is a useful rotation crop for the wheat and sheep farm(*r, and attention to its 
hre(‘iling will well I'tqrny the trouble iuvol\ed. 

We ha\e at several of the T)<*pa.rtjnenta] Farms strains of six-row bai Jit 
similar to tlie Cajie variety, which are superior to it in yield and ((uality of 
grain. Th(‘se barleys are well adajited to the vvarnuu’ districts, and ai*e used 
ill America and the ii<»ighbouring Slate of Victoria for bn^wing purposes. 


Maize. 

Perhaps mon? sidectiori has been done with this crop than any other in Nt‘w 
{South Wales ; but even so, wc are still in our infancy in n^gard to maize 
iiMproveuumt. Etlurts in this direction have hitlierto been contined to barn 
sid(‘ction, instead of (‘ur-uiarking desirabh* plants in the field before harvest. 
Selecting (?obs in the barn may be compared to the grading of wheat. Jt is 
true there is a. (‘ertain amount of good done in the preservation of only 
large plump seed for sowing, but fine grain often grows on an indifi(‘rent 
plant which hapjiens to have had specially favourable conditions in the fields 
Mr. Wenholz has already dealt with the selection of this crop, which he has 
taken up as a apeiiial study. 
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Potatoes. 

There is probtably no more promising crop for improvement than potatoes, 
which tend to run out or deteriorate more rapidly than crops propagated 
by seed. The “ seed potato ” is a vegt tative slKK>t or portion of the under- 
ground stem suppli<‘d with buds. Hud variation has been noted by Darwin 
ill many different species of plants, and the individuality of the different 
parts of the potato plant is now generally recognis(‘d. The tubers pnxluced 
by one plant are all distinct parts of tlie individual, so that variations in 
yield and other qualities are to be expected. Professor Watt remarked that 
the variety wliich topped the yields at the (Irafton Experiment Farm last 
year was the potato wJxich does best on his father’s farm in Scotland. The 
extreme difference in climatic conditiims is (wident, and there is certainly 
need for varieties more adapted to our local conditions. The basis for 
improvement in this crop, too, is the individual plant ; and a scheme may be 
draft! d for potato growers similar in })nneip]e to that advocated for wheat 
groweis. Th(?re appears to be no attention paid to the saving of potato(‘s for 
seed, provided that they are not diseas^fl. TIk' b(‘8t seed procurable of the 
variety prov'ed to be most suitable for tlic district should b(^ used. iWore the 
crop is dug, it is /idvi.sable to go through the rows and put in a stake against 
any jdant that looks vigorous, productive, and frt^e from disease. When 
digging kecj) the potatocis from iliese mark(‘d plants separati' from th<'- general 
crop, tlirowing out the pioduee of any plant that docs not pro' o to be a good 
yielder. Jn tlu' se(*ond year tlie tuh('rs thus selected should be sown aloiig- 
•side the gtuiera) crop, giving it tlie sana* atU‘nlion as the rest of the* fitdd, 
but digging it separately. The Ixt'st plants siiould be marked in the selected 
patch befon^ digging, to jirovide .stud sr('d for the luxt year, and the remain- 
der maj^ be used f<jr the main ciop of the laiin. In subseipnuit years the 
selection from the seed patch shouhl go on as la^foic, ihf» balance being used 
for fiehl sowings. An experit’iiced grower will delect tlie most pioductiva" 
plants in a crop, and the more careful the ittlection the bc’ttcr will be the 
resulting crops. As in the case of maize some stiains of tlu‘ same variety 
differ more in yi(dd tlian two distinct so^t^, so with potatoes. Certain strains 
of the same variety often vary as much in cropping power as two flifferent 
varieties. It is alwaj^s well to try in "'inall plotvS nevv jiotatoes that come 
into tb(‘ market, but a trial of this kind should he carried on for several 
jsK^asons before deciding to re]>lace th(* mam crop vaiiety with anew sort. 
It will very rarely pay to substitute fresli seed for homo grown selt'cted seed, 
unless th(j former comes from a locality of similar climate, and has been 
also subjected to selection. 

A change of seed is always attended with the risks of dist^ase inflection, 
and the selection in the held of hardy jirolitie ])lants is a simple and practical 
way of keeping the farm free from blight ami other diseasi^s, including the 
moth wbicli causes such losses to growers. As the selected plants are dug 
they may be bagged at once, sewn up, and taken to the barn. Most of the 
eggs of the moth are laid in the jiaddoek during the digging season, and 
befoi’C the bags are sown up and carted away. 
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Mr. A. J. Piiin, Inspector of Agriculture, has found it preferable in the 
North Coast districts to procurer new seed from a cool climate every twelve 
months, as potatoes are more or less forced ’’ when two crops are grown 
each year, and thus the vitality of the crop for seed purposes becomes some' 
what impaired. 

Sugar Cane. 

This has been greatly improved by the Ooluiiial Sugar Refining Company 
and the Queensland Acclimatisation Society. Messrs. Gibson, of Bingera 
have obtained from an inipro\ efl vari(‘ty a greatei* yiehl of .siigai- per acre 
than the average yield of eaiie per acre in Queensland. 

Conclusion. 

Plant-breefhng is not a fad but /i commercial proposition, and it seems 
likel}' that the “Boys* Club” movement will assist in bringing the impor- 
tance of the subjt*ct mort's befon? the practical farniei*. As soon as it is 
recognised that the sam(^ pnncif>le obtains in plant as in animal breeding, 
so soon will an interest be arouse'<L Luther Burbank estimatc'.s that “the 
adding of one single grain to an ear of wheat would give 22,000,000 bushels 
of wheat per annum to the United Stat(‘s of America, and if the impro\ed 
variety were common to the world the increase would be 100,0(>0,()0() bushels. ’ 
Plant-breeding, to be successful, must be continuous ; if the practice* is tried 
for two or three yt*ars and tlnm dropped becaus<' n phcmomenal inerease in 
yit*ki was not a])parent, the fault lies with the grower. Breeding continued 
on right lines from year to year cannot fail to give r(*uinis which far more 
than compensate for the trouble involve<l. 


The Germination of Caspalum Seed. 

A C 0 Rru.sP 0 M)EM’ at Eden, Twofold Bay, recently informed the Department 
that he had purchased 80 lb, of paspaluni seed some time before, and after 
sowing 70 lb. discovered that it did not germinate. He had also tested the 
germination with warm water, but with no success. He, therefore, forwarded 
a sample of the seed for examination. 

The sample was submitted to the Agrostologist, who reported that the 
seed was of no value. Paspalum seed usually contains from 40 to 70 per 
cent, of formed seed in the samples as purchast^d, and good seed usually 
ruiis«5 about 22,000 to the ounce. 

The sample submitted had from 8 to 4 per cent, of formed seed, and ran 
about 88,000 seeds to the ounce. 

As even in good sample's not more than 50 per cent, of the formed seed is 
likely to germinate, it followcxi that a 1 per cent, germination was all that 
could be expected of the samples under examination, even under the most 
favourable conditions. 
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Explosives in Agriculture. 

[ContiDUeil troni pa'ie StU).] 


H. C. (.0(a;iN.S.* 


TREE.PLANTING. 

Infouaiation is being continually asked for as to the best inf'thod of planting 
tiXM's with explosives : which is the best and most opportune tiin<' : what are 
the advantages gained ; and what is the cost of planting trees with explosives 
as against tin*, piH^wmt hand method, 'rin^se an^ all pertinent « pies t ions, and 
asked by practical orchardists : and it is hardly likely that sueh men will 
adopt any new methods before going well into the advantages said to be 
tierived, and also the eost. 

To anycme wlio has travelled our State and has studunl the possibilities of 
production, especially in fruit-growing, one* is really astonished at the very 
f(»w districts Avhere fruit cannot he grow'ii suceessfully. Tlie writer has 
fre(juently asked the question when visiting certain centres, w hy the residents 
<lid not go in for fruit-growing ; and the answer is that it did not pay : it had 
he(‘n tried, but the trees did notdoxvih. Often th<' only method employed is 
to dig a hok‘ and put in a tree, which is thiai e\pe<jted to grow and yield 
protitably. If the young trees fail, the leason often given is that either the 
situation is had or the trees not suitable for the district. Often the solo 
reason for the failure is that the ground has not been bi ought into proper 
condition by thoi’ough cultivation and the conservation of moisture bc‘fore 
planting, and after planting to cont inue good work of looking af U*r them 
well. Tins advice has been repeatedly tendered bv our experts : and it is tuily 
desired to enqihasise th(‘fact that, unless proper care is given tlie young trees, 
no matter what method is adopted in planting, notking i)Ut failure can result. 

The Use of Explosives in Planting. 

Ti*ee-plaiiting with explosives must not be confused wdth siibsoiling. 
Although with tree-planting the subsoil is lo(»bened to a certain extent, the 
charge is only half, and the deptli of tlie cliargc is also about half, besides 
which the distance between the charges is greater in tree-planting, With the 
latter it is not necessaiy to make a big hole, so that half a plug of gelignite 
is nil that is required, and the depth of the charge should never exceed 15 
inches. All that is necessary is to make the spot in which the young tree is 
to rest friable and loose both around and underneath the young fibrous roots. 
In this respect one of the greatest advantagi's is made possible, viz., the tree 
should “sit’^ on fine loose soil, not on a hanl and compact bottom. 

Late Assistant Inspector, Pep irtment of Agriculture. 
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When to Work. 

Many people are averse to tree-planting with explosives for the reason that, 
in their opinion, “ pot-holes are created everywhere a shot is fired, and that 
these holes get full of water and the trees “damp More than one 

instance has been brought to my notice where such has actually been the case, 
l>ut where such a thing does occur, it is through ignoranceas to the best time 
for using explosives in the ground. The use of ex])losives is not advocated at 
tree planting time, as the ground at that period is usually moist afu^r the 
winter rains If not on the surface, the subsoil will he found to be damp ; and 
when explosi ves are used while the ground is in that state and the trees are 
jdanted, failure will r.-sult, as the physical condniori of the soil is injured, 
“ pot-holes ” are created, bad drainage sets in, and consequent sourness of the 
soil. Explosives should only be used at a time when the sul:»soil is in a hard, 



Diagram showing trees planted In shallow soil, with impervious subsoil. 

dry state — the liarder and drier the subsoil the Ixd.ter tlie efi'eet of tbf^ 
explosive If it is the intention to plant out, say, in June, July, or August, 
tlien take advantage of the first dry spell in the p’-evious spring. 

The land should b(* ploughed, and slakt^sthen ])laced where tht* trees are to 
be planted. These places should bt? treated with th(‘ explosives, though it 
may b(‘ six months or more Ix'fore it is necessary to jJant out. Ti is a great 
advanbige, apart from the explosives, to plough early and let the ground 
sweeten up ; besides which the ground is cleared of all weeds. 

Aft(^r the shots have been fired the stakes should be replaced, and moisture 
should be conserve^d by constant cultivation after any rains, so that when the 
young trees are planted the ground is in the best possible order. 

One of the greatest advantages of tree-planting with explosives is that the 
<^arth is loosened up for some distance around the “hole/’ and consequently 
the young roots have a better chance of growing. This is espticiaJly the case 
where the top soil is shallow and a clay suKsoil exists. 
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The Method Employed. 

To proceed with tlie actual work. Tn i)lanting out, say, 100 ti'ees, 100 
charges arc lecjuired, each charge to c<aisist of half a plug ; this uieans one 
box containing 5 lb. gelignite and 100 No. 6 caps. If the charges are to l)e 
12 inches deej., for the 100 holes 1,200 tV,.t of fuse, or 4 (x.ils, will lx* neces- 
sary. All this material should Ije handy. Get an ordinary punch bar of 
iKitegon steel and tie a piece of string tightly round, <i foot from the bottom ; 
this will save measuring each hole. Then with a wooden maul punch all the 
holes down alongside the stake where the tree is to go. For the charges, take 
the fuse and cut it into 14-inch lengths (see Fig. 5), the extra 2 inches being 
allowed for firing when the hole is tain)«Mi. Then take tin- detonator and 



Diagram showing fruit trees planted in ground where subsoil has been broken up by explosives. 


insert the fuse into the detonator (set* Fijj:, 0), cart* being taken not to 
** screw ’’ the cap on to th (3 fuse, as a thii<i of this cap (‘ontains a \ery high 
explosive— fulminate of inereury*- and any undue rough handling may cause 
an accident. If it is found that tht* is too big to go into the cap, 
unravel a bit of the tape. There is no necessity to press the end of tht*, fuse 
right up against the cylinder containing the explosive — allow a small space, 
say about i^gth of an inch. See that tlu' end of tiu; fuse that is iiisei'ted into 
the cap is cut square across, not on a slant. If working single handed, 
make up only about twenty-five charges at a lime ; if assistance is available, 
make up the full number of chargt's re(|uir(*d. Wluui the fuse is instirted 
into the cap, crimp the cap on with the erimpeivs (see Fig. 7), When 
this is done, put all th(3 lengths of fuse ^v^t}l detonators attached in a small 
box. Kext take half a plug of geligmti‘, hold it in the left hand (after 
having punched a hole in it, as shown in Fig. and insert the cap in 
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the golij'nito (as illustrated in Fig. 9), taking caro to keep the forefinger 
an(3 thumb on the cap whikt so doing. This is to guard against a possfWo 
accident by the fuse slipping into the cylinder of fulminate of mercury. 
While soiiu‘ advocate that the wrapper of the gelignite should be tied round 
the fuse to ket'p it on, f find that this is not necessary and a great dt^al of 
time is saved. When l(*wering the charge into the hole it should not he 
pulled up and down to make certain that it is on the huttom. This can 
alwa^’s he seen by tlx* amount of fuse out of the hole. When all the charges 
ar(‘ comjilete, walk along iind insert one into eacli previously punched hole; 
then return to the first hole ajid with a wooden tamping rod (a broom handle 
is exc('llent) tamp the hole. Throw in a litt](‘ tine (*arth at first; if it is a 
hit <lamp nil tljf‘ better. Tamp gently at Hrst, and as the to]> of th(^ hole is 
approached tamj) firmly. This operation is most important, as a loosely 
tamped hole is valueless, for exph^sion makes f<ir the least line of n^sistance, 
and ('onse(|uently if tlie hole be insecurely tamped the charge, instead of being 
confined below, will shoot up tlirough tht* hole. 

In the event of a misfire, und('r n(» circumstanees dig tfie charge out, as 
such a coursi* is highly dangerous. Punch another holi' <Jo\vn about -I inches 
away, to th(' same depth, the firing of the second charge will explode the 
inisfirt^ ; but very rarely do misfires o(‘Cur. 

After the sliots have been fir(*d go along and witli a bar, break tl»e small 
ca\ity caust'd by the explosion- one or two stabs will do this — them re]>lar*e 
th(* stakes, aligning them carefully and tlic opiTation is (;oniplet(\ All that is 
nec(‘ssary when tree-j Wanting time coim‘s is to throw out a spadi' or two of 
earth, and after pruning the roots of the young tret*, s]»r<'ad tlie roots out 
well in the hole and cover up. 

The Cost. 


The following is, approximatcOy, the cost of tr<‘<‘-planting with explosives 
for each 1 00 trees 


£ s. d. 


(Telignitc, b lb., at Is. .‘kl. 
Detonators, 100, at 4s. 

Fuse, b (‘oils, at Od. per coil ... 
Ijahour, hours, at Is. per hour 


0 h .4 
0 4 0 
0 3 0 
0 8 0 

£1 2 0 


Tt will be seen that the cost works (»ut at about 2jd. pt*r li(»le, a very 
modest amount, when th(» iiuiiiy advantages are taken into (‘onsideration, 
especially when it is realised that the young trees are given a chance the 
fii*st year, wliich it is practically impossible to give them under the present 
system of making the holes by liaiul. 


Splitting Boulders. 

Fre(|uently there are floating boulders in our cultivation paddocks which 
are too large to lift and put on a cart. These are ploughed round year 
after } ear. 
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Fig. 9. -Inserting the capped fuse In the gelignite, 
K\i'lOM\KS IN ACKIt'ULtrHt,, 
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If they are not too big they can be got rid of })y gelignite. To do this 
take one plug of gelignite, attach a No. C cap and about 3 feet of tape fuse, 
place the chaige on top of the lx>uldcr, and cover the charge with a 
poultice of moist clay. Make a ni(’,k in the end of the fuse and insert a 
small shaving of gelignite, touch this with a match and get well away. The 
result of the explosion will be that the boulder has been split in three or 
four pieces and can then be (‘asily thrown on a dray and dunip(*d out of th*- 
paddock. This will prove that the action of gelignite strike's in every 
direction, and not only upwards as is usually thought. 

Post Holes. 

Every man on the land knows wlial it is to put u]) a line of haicing at a 
time when tla* groiiml is hard. I'nder such conditions the usi'of half a plug 
of gelignite* for eac h post hole, and one ping for each strainer, gate and 
corner post hole, will h(* found of great advantage. Use* No. 6 caps and 
tape fus(', and a])]>ly the same method as that suggested for tree planting. 
It will be fduiid that tht* work i^ (juieker and far eheaper. 


Hibbertia^ AS Foddkr Plants. 

liihheviias Hi*e naii\<‘ plants foiaiiing very small or medium -si ze<l shnihs, which 
are very eommon in Australia, Ixnng readily recognised hy their ]>rofusion of 
bright yellow, almost huttercup like, (lowers. 

llec'enily the llev. II. M. l{. Hupp, of IJarraba, wrote as foll(A\s : — 

“Despite* the sharj^ jiointed lea\es of ]h.hbf^rtia acivdlarlx, it is highly 
approved here for shee]) It is abundant m the distried, hut it is always 
cropped so close to the ground that good s})(*eiui<*ns are rare.” 

This is a plant that is common in the* Sydney district and in (he* State 
generally. 

Whik* no <*ase of Hihbertiit haxinu hcM u injurious to stock has c'ver come 
uruh*r my pei soiial iioti(e, I have not heani before of any svxH-ies h(‘ing looked 
upon as a useful fodder plant , and the attentic«a of readers f)f the is 

invitcal to tlie matter. 

in t,)m*(‘nslan<i, IMr. F. M. Dailey h:i'> n*}uu’t(‘d three* specie's to he pois-onous 
to stock, in the annual report of the l)et>artment of Agriculture of Queens- 
land for ISDO 91, page AA, Hibbt>rf 'hi (jJahrrrima F.v.M. and II . lomjifoHa 
F.v.M. w(*r(* s<*iit to tliat gentleman as suspected j)oison plants ; but no 
evidence was adduced. 

In the Q'tu t ntilan<iA(jrlciiHnrftl Jottrnal for June, 1S99, pages 11)3 and 105, 
Mr. Bailey reported Hihbertia HeiuK^ffn Bail, as poisonous to sto<*k. It is 
peculiar to <kn*cnslancl, and at Irvinehank, in that Stale, it is recorded that 
the plant is known locally as “ Arsc'ine Plant/’ and that “it is exceptionally 
poisonous to stock but no evidence is quoted. 

So that, as regards Htbheriias, it is desirable not only that we should gather 
evidence in rt'gard to tlie use of tliese [daiits as forage, hut also incpiire as to 
the alleged poisonous ]n‘operties of any <»f them. — J. H. IVl.MDEN. 
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Artichokes v. Sweet Potatoes for Pigs. 

At a time w}i(*n pig values remain high, with evei*y prospect of continuing 
BO^ the question of making suitable provision in the shajx* of easily grown 
crops n(*(vis consideration. 

A con-ospondeiit from the North Coast, witli this object in vi(‘w, asks the 
relative value of artichokes and sweet potatoes for feeding pigs, or to put it 
another way, would an acre of artichokes fatten more pigs than an acT(' of 
sweet j)otaU)(\s ? 

To answer such a (|u<\stion <^>ne would need to know tin* class of soil or 
which it was intendiul to grow the crop, as artichokes thrive best in good 
mellow loams or soils in which the ordinary potato nourishes, while sweet 
potatoes pref(‘r light sandy loams. 

Ill making the eornparison it must be borne in miml that average* crops of 
artichokes are not likely to yitdd as well as those of sw(*et- potato«*s. While 
6 to 8 tons of artichokes would he considered a good croj>, yi(*lds of swa‘ct 
potatoes }iav(‘ totalled '22 ions }>er acn*, and llu* average may he s(*t down a.s 
from 10 to 12 tons. 

In an e\p(u*iment conducted at the Haw’^keahiiry Agricultural (College 
in 1907, the vaiiety “ Piersoi»,” produ(*ed 11 tons 8 cvvt. of table potatoes, 
and a])out II tons of pig jjotahxss ; while ^‘Pink’' gav( a total of 17 tons; 
‘‘White Maltese,” 14 tons, and '‘Big Stem ders(‘y Y(dlow,” 11 tons. 

In a<iditiou it should he noted that th<‘ tops or \ines of sw'(‘et j)otatoes 
may be* fed to cows or pigs with p(*rfect safety. In many districts aidmals 
are allowt'd to graz(* on the crops with satisfactory r(‘su)ts. In fa<*t, the 
vines u-re inueh inon^ nitrogenous than tlie roots. If tlie eroj> i.s fed off in 
this way, the ration is much Ix'tter balanced than wdi(*n th(‘ roots are fcsl alom . 

The (jontrast between th(* analysis of artichokes and sweet ]>otatoes may 
be seen from tin* following, and that of the ordinary potato is insf^rted foi* 
comparison 

O.irhohyd rates. Fat Protein. AIhuiiiinoid 

Ratio 

per cent, per cent, per cent. per cent. 

Artii-hokes ... ... Ur7 '2 2*5 1 to 7 

Sweet potatoes (roots) ... 21*7 '4 1*5 1 to 17 

Potato (for coinparison)... 17*7 'I 2*1 1 to 8*6 

The artichokt* requires less labour in planting, Imt from 4 to 5 cwt. of seed 

per acre is n<*ed(*d, while the sweet potato is planted by means of eut tings, 

and to })rodu(^e these about 1 cwt, of potatoes is necessary. 

On the North Coast it may safely be said that the sweet potato is th(* 
more profitable, especially as it can Ix^ storerl mu(di nuire satisfactorily than 
the artichoke. 

In tiach case, and especially in that of the artichoke,, it must he renumibeix d 
tliat eradication is somewhat difficult, and the crop .should he grown on odd 
portions of land, not likely to be required for gencu’al cultivation. 

Neither of the crops alone can be <j6n8id(*red a complete ration for fathm- 
ing purposes, and they should he supplemented with lucerne, maize, barley, 
oats, rye, cow peas, itc. 
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Design for a Farmer^s Cottage Residence* 

A. BROOKS, Works Ovorseor. 

A roKKKSPONDENT, in favourably roforring to the jilaiis of eotta^es published 
under tln^ g^'ru'ra] title of “ Attract iw Rural Hoiiies ’’ in pre\ious issut^s of 
tlie Gazettf\ coinniented on tla‘ u.bs(‘nc(‘ (»f a good ground plan, and the best 
geiKTal iind economical means of con ruction suitabl(‘ for a starter. In 
such a case, it would be an advantage to arrangt' the plan so that a few 
rooms could b(‘ built first and then added to as nujuired, without interfering 
with tlM» appearaiKM^ of ih(‘ plaee. This would prevent, what so often 
happens, the home from becoming a cluster of small buildings, wdiich in many 
cases are deta(‘hed, and thuvS caust; mucli labour to keep in ord< i*. 

Notes on the Plan. 

In offering this plan for a faran Iwunc n'sidence, one that can be ereeted as 
it were by instalments, the fact tiiat it is necessary to make the* job look 
tiTiished at tb(‘ (‘omjdetion of r'aclr scctimr Iras beerr kr‘pt in view The roof 
can b<* gab]<‘d an<l finished with a simph^ bai'ge-lroard, which wtll gi\e a 
finisli(*d ajipearanct'. Another and :i very irrrportant point nowadays, the cost 
of construction, has also Ixvu carefully considered. 

A large house, such as this w'ould h«' w hen complete, must nect‘ssarily cost a 
fair sum to erect, tin* av(‘ragc c(»st p(M rorurr usually hehrg from .£1 'JO '•o £140, 
aecoi'tling to locality and tinish, ami nmhiding verandahs, laundry, hath and 
stoic I'ooms, which are considcuvd U'- being ju’ovideil in all plans. 

The sizes »)f tire rooms here shown ar-c of fair average tlinamsions, hut 
without altr'ration of the design they can he enlarged — for instan(‘6i, the 
rlinnrg and sitting rooms could he r!iad«‘ weler from front to ha(*k, and so could 
the hack hall if clesired. 

Material, 

Provision is made for the us<‘ of hghl mauaial, hut the he.ildrng w^ould 
still be strong and diirn,bh‘. Of course, any lu*avrer materials may b(‘ used, 
such as i)ri(;ks, stone, or concrete, but r( is <*onsidei'iHl tlrat the building may 
be ereeted in a <listrie.t miles from rail ov wharf, wdiei'c the cost of cartage, 
would he a considerable item, riieii, aguir, with sireh material fewer trades 
may be employed at the work ; nr hiel, a good car] renter could do the bulk of 
it. For the foundations, wood blocks rn.iy he used, hut, as th<' cliimruys and 
tire]>laees have to be of Virickw'oi'k, the house would be inop* eomfor*table iu 
winter, and the job would look belter’, if a close four' dat ion wall were providt'd 
on the outside, with brick piers under the iirtt*rnal >valls. 

The walls are shown to be of wood tr-aine, covered externally to a height 
of 3 feet 6 inches with weatherboards, .nid the nunaindcu* with fibro-(?ement 
sheets. 

Internally the covering would h" of lihro-cement 4 fe<‘t high, and wood 
veneer sheeting above, with ceilin.'s of the same material, and the whole 
ftnished as iranellod work, with lille* - covering the joints of the sheets. This 



material is stroiip; wlieu lixefi, and can be iinisbed in either |^ini> or iramish, 
and mjikes a ^ocxl class of work at a reasonably low cost, 

For Hucli rooms jis the bath room, lanier, kitehen, laundry, and store room 
fibro-cenunit slieeting would be fixed internally the full height of walls, 

The rf)o? riiiy also be covered with slates of this n)at<‘rial, which are now 
extensively used, and pj'oving Hatisfactoiy,bnt the galvaniziddron roof is the 
most lasting, and, then^forc, i?i back country districts, wh(‘re rt'pair work 
requinjs to be avoided as much as poasibh^, the iron roof is reoomuKmded. 

iiy coating it with one of the roof-coating paints, and providing good 
ventilation and boarding under the Iml tens, it is a cool roof. Of course, a 
good pitcli must iie givim to the roof. 

Ventilation of the rooms can be provided for, by inserting gratings on Uie 
outer face of the walls at the floor l(*.vel, and about (> inches under th(^ ceilings, 
also on the inner face in each room at about I inches nndfu' lht‘ ceilings. 
Larger openings must h(^ made in the foundation walls, having strong wire 
netting on frani(‘s, affording not only provision for ventilation, but (as a 
furtlier precaution against the white ani) also for the admission of light. 
The foundations uiKltT the wdioh^ building shoukl be lime- washed, and lh<' 
ground surface left pro]»ei!y cleaned up. A door ojnuiing shouJil be prosided 
at the most convenient position for gaining admission under the Imilding to 

1 mpect when flesired 

Progress of Building. 

Th(‘ tirst part to lx* erected might b(‘ that indicated on the plan by open lines, 
viz. :--The sitting-room (which may be iis(*d as a best bedroom), the ilining 
room, kitchen, lard<‘r, No. 1 bedroom, and back \eiandab, wlmdi pro\i(les 
space ]‘l f(‘t*t X 10 feet (i inches for sleeping out }>urposes, and tb(‘ \(‘randHli 
continued round the back. The ])robable eosl of erecting this section would 
be about ,£050. 'fhis afUu’wards covers in the laundry, porch, and stor(‘ room, 
wdiicdi would be the seeorui }n>rtion to be ei’ccted. as indicated by blocked-in 
lines, and finally the (‘xtra bedrooms, j)ennan(*nt bath-room, and miclosed 
court-yard, as shown b}’ hatched lin(*s, which would complete tin' residence. 

The prolmbh* cost of this wmrk, as slat e<l, would bo from £1,050 to £l,d50, 
according to the materials used and the locality, the lower figure U'ing the 
probable cost for tin' work Innng done with the lighter materials specified, 
and near the railway at about 250 miles from Hy<lney. 

Water Supply. 

For the first section of the house, three 1,000 gallon tanks would probably 
Vk^ sufficient, but, as soon as possible, there should be provhltsl an underground 
tank, with either a hand or a windmill pump to raise the w'ater to an (devated 
tank to sujiply all requiiements. 

Drainage. 

The wliole drainage should be conducted into a small septic tank set about 

2 chains from the house, and delivering the effluent into the vegetable garden 
or other (‘ultivation. These tanks can now be harl in various sizes from the 
Htate M(mi<-r ( loncrete Works ready to set in position and connect to the 
drain yiipos. 



if/rtrulhiKil nf Xoiriti'nu , 1911 . 
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Some Observations on Arsenical Dipping 

Fluids. 


LIONEL <'Uf{KX. FA‘,s., Departmi-nt of Agru uliuro. 

I. — ^Preparation of Standard Dip-fluid, 

It may l>o first of all nocessary to explaiji that the i lipping iluids inferred to 
iu tliin artieh‘ aie used in the fi'eatiiK'iit of cattle and liorw's for the purpose 
of (lesti’oyinji[ the cattle-tick {Mai'iinropas anMra}i<)^ a pest uot only 
obnoxious on fU'count of the me<'liamcal in jury it indicts upon stock (tick 
worry). )>ut mucli more* so by rea.s<<n (tf its bem^r the carri(T of a particularly 
fatal disease known as Tick-fever, oi Ibslvvalei. 

Inexperience* in t,>ueenslan<l, in tlie Tmted States, and in South Africa has 
sliown that the dipping of sto<*k in a solution containing S 11 >. arscnioiis 
oxide (vshite ar.>enic), 3 lb. caustic soda, soap (‘tjui\aleut to S 11). tallow, and 
a gallon of Stoc.kholni tar, in 100 <railons of water, is in every respect 
satisfactory in killing, within five day^, such ticks ns they may lie infested 
wit h. 

In this dipping solution tin* ai'senu* is ]>rniiari]y the toxic agiMit. requiring 
the soda merely to rendiT it sojuhle in \\ater; hut it is found that a simple 
solution of arsenite of soda is noi salisfm'tory, and that the presence of 
some (Miiulsion is riM|uired, wliich no doubt counteracts tin* protei'tivi' action 
of the mitural grea.se of tlu* skin aiui liaii, and thus ena))lcs the ars(*nic to 
pt'iielrale freely and t'Cjually to all ]>ait,s. AVhile it is hel I hy some that the 
use »>f Stockholm tai* is indicated solely In ord<‘r to nmdtu* tlie tiuid 
objectionable in odour and taste, ami thus j>reveut fatalitu*s through stock 
drinking it, this suhstauct* appears to haac some slight specific action on the 
tick itsidf, or as an a<ijuvaut to the action of the arsenic. The <-omhination 
of the above ingredients into a hoimmi'Hcoiis and stabh* flui«l by the stock- 
•owner presents no litth' ditfieultv, to say nothing of th(‘ time occupied in 
boiling, cooling, &c., and, therefore, st'Acial concentratcfl medicaments have 
been pla(*(.‘d on the market, wdiich iiK*r(‘lv require dilution with water in 
cert^iin proportions to juake an Ih. dipping fluid. It is, however, safe to 
Affirm that not om^ of these propriehiry mixtures is completely satisfactory, 
and the reason of this is chiefly — the case of our own Stat<* at any rate— 
that it is impossible to mix the tai- ami soap with the arsimic in a <wieen- 
traiod form without the two sets of lUL'iedieiits separating out into distinct 
layers, thus rendering accurate mixing a matter of extrt*me iin]n‘o]>ability. 
Again, those proprietary fluids exai.nned by tin* writer, and found in other 

* J. C. BrUimich, Queensland Government Agricultural C^hemist, “ Notes on Dipping 
Fluids,'’ Joum. A.A.A.S., IdOth 
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resp€‘ct8 to b(5 up to standard, have, in each case, contained no soap at 

all, thus omitting a very important component of the standard formula. 

With a view to overcoming the diffi<‘ulties attending on the one hand 
mu(di labour and loss of time in j^reparing the m<*dieament from the raw 
materials by boiling, kc,, at the dip itself, and on the other the use of a con- 
centrab* of varying strtuigth and deficient in certain necessary ingredients, 
it betiame essential for th(» Stock I>(‘partment to prepare such a concentrated 
medicament that wouhl form on <iiUitiou a j)ro(luct ])recisely according to 
the regulation formula. It was found impoMsibl(», for the n^asons statexl 
above, to incorporate the soap into the other ingredients, and it was conse- 
quently decided to make the saline ingredi(*nts and tht* emulsion of tar and 
8cap separately. The ai-senic and soda solution is put up in ordinary iron 
drums, labelled “Concentrate.’* The tar and soaj) mixture, prepared by a 
special procejss which rendcirs it reasonably fluid at ordinary temipmature 
and readdy miscible with cold wat(*r, is sfuit out in 4~gallon lever-top 
tiontainers, labtdled “Emulsion.” 

For (convenience in spraying small hiTds, the m(*dieament is also issued in 
small s-erew-top cans, suf!i(.*ient to niak(‘ 100 gallons of Huid. This pre- 
paration is now used <‘xclusiv(dy in (lov(‘rnmeut dips in place of tin* pr<‘vious 
proprietary mixtures. Ikdiig standardised analytically in the lal)oratorv 
btdbn' issue, its strength is always tiu' same, and whett diluted in tlu^ pro- 
portion of 2 gallons ^‘Concentrate'” and 1 gallon “ (‘uiulsion ” to 400 
gallons wat(‘r, will produce a honiogt‘n(*ous solution, (M>iitaining precisedy ’2 
}>er cent, of arsemious acid. In thus preparing the dip for use, the following 
piH'cautions should be borne in mind : — 

(1.) Th(' “ coneentrab' ' and th(* “emulsion” must nevt'r Ix' rnixtsl 
tog(*thor, but added to the wat(‘r separately. 

(2.) Stir the thiid thoroughly aft(T adding eacli of the ingreditmts. 

(^1.) M<^asure the “concentrate” carefully in vessels kept, specially for tlu' 
purpose. 

(4.) Tin* “emulsion” should b(* well stirred with a batten before 
nmasuring out. 

(5.) strength of tlie dijetluid will dejiend on tlu^ eorr<*<'i measurciinent 
of the water used. 

II. Maintenance of Standard Strength. 

In the (‘mployuieiit of such an arsenical fluid for t he immersion of stock 
it is found that — 

(a) The total p(»rcentag(' of arsenic gradually decri'asc^s proportionately 
to the number of stock dipjied. 

{h) If th(‘ dip is not mu(*.h used, the percentage of nrsf^uioui* oxide 
rajiidly decre'ases, while at the same time the total arsmic suffers 
no such decrease. 

(c) Obst^rvations of infestixl cattle dipped in such a fluid as is reh^rred 
to ill (b) disclose that it quite fails to kill the ticks,* 

* J. C. BrUniiich, lo(\ Ct^, and others. 
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will now f^ndoavour to explain tliese phenoiiiena, and discover wLat 
i^emedies may Ix' applied in order to (*oimt<'ract their (^fl’eols. 

Fluid weakened by Dipping. 

Cas(‘ (a) is a vt‘ry simple matter. A series of analYs(‘s of aooui thirty 
success] v(‘ sanij)l(\s, tak(‘n at mort^ or less regular intervals from ea(‘li of some 
sixty different haths in fairly constant use, has ]noved Iji^yond doubt that' — 
other things Udng (^qual -dipping 1 o\\(ts tiio arsenicnl stiengtlj. This 
loss of arsenic may be caused ]>artly by absorj^tion into or chemical combi- 
nation with th(‘ hair and hidc^ and pai-tly by additum of moistur(' anil 
(*x<;reta to the tluifl ; but calculations 1 ased on the llgnres obtained show that 
eacli hundred iiead weaken the thud by about 1 lb. of arsenic in a 3/)0t) 
gallon di[». Jn other words, it is ncci'ssary, in order to ma,i main tb(‘ stixmgth 
of any bath, to add 1 lb. of arsenic after each hundreil head have been dippi'd, 
or, in practice, 1 (junrt of concentrate. As, hovvi'vcr, in dry hot wisather 
tlii^ incnvisi'd evaporation of water partly compimsatt's for such lows of 
arsenic, only half this projiort ion is used. 

Oxidation 

With regard to casi's (/;) and (r). it should be first (‘xplained that there are 
two oxides, or forms of (tombination with e\yg(‘n, of tlii' element arsimic, 
namely, th(‘ trioxidt^, o.riVe, m Inch two molecules of arsenic are 

combim‘d with thret‘ molecmles of oxviicn, and the pmitoxide, arf^nme in 

which tv\o molecules of tlie ohniKUit arc combined w'itb five molecules of oxygen. 
I'lie trioxide is also called arseniez/w acid, lia\ing the ju'ojHu t y of combining 
with bases to form arseiu/ew, while the ]»entoxidc or arsimc* acid forms 
arsene/cw. 

The trioxide may be converted into the j>entoxiflc in the laboraiory by 
treatment with certain powerful oxidising agents, and the jxMitovidc may 
also b(‘ converted back again to the t.rioxide by many reducing suiistaiices, 
whicli take awaiy part of its oxygen. It has also bt'cii ipiite ri^cimtly dis- 
cov'eied* that oxidation of arsenitivs may be brought about in dilute solution 
bv means of ba(;teria, wdiicli are presiuit m the air, wati'r, excreta of animals, 
and so forth. Whim such oxidation t.ikcs j»lacc there is no loss of total (or 
eleui(*ntary) arsenic, but only of arscnica< am'd, and tins loss is associated 
with a CiUTesponding increase in rlx' arsisi/r acid. 

The two oxi(h‘s (or acids) ditler considerably in tiieir jirojierties ; suttici* it to 
say that arson /k; oxide has more pronounced acid charact^uistics than ars(mio?y..s 
oxide, neutralising alkalies ami forming stable salts with them. Ihit the chief 
signilicance of oxidation, as far as our subject is comsu-msl, lies in the fact 
that sodium arsenate is a great <lcal less toxic than sodium arsmiiti^, especially 
to cattle ticks; and, therefore, oxiilaMon lu a dip-fluid is synonymous with 
iiieflicicmcy. 

^ A. V. Fuller, ‘^Sponlaneoua Oxidation .>t Arsi‘iiu*al Di])piiig Fluids.'’ Circular 18*2, 
B.A.L, United Slates, 2 November, 11)11. 
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It is ol>vious that if arsenate is less toxic than aisenit(% and the minimum 
percentage of arsenite necessary to kill ticks is *2, then the conversion of any 
part of this percentage into arsenate must necessarily prevent such lethal 
effect, 

J. C, Brunnich [loc. cit,) says “ . . . a dipping fluid was tested and 

was found to have hardly any effect on the ticks, although it contained 
nearly 10 Ih. of arsenic, A more exhau.stive analysis re\'ealed the fact that 
nearly all tin* arsenic was in th(‘form of arseitate.'' This exj^erience has since 
heen contivnied in otlier countries, and experiments conducted by the writer 
on ticks hi vitro tend to corroborate it. 

With the limited number of ticks available an attempt wa-N ma.(h‘ to com- 
jiare the (‘fleet of certain substances nii them, und(‘r conditions which, though 
far from similar to natural conditions, ap>p(*ared th(3 nesrest a[)pi'oach to 
them under tin* circumstances of the experiiiu'iit. 1'lie n'sults aie thus 
nuTcly to b(‘ takt'ii as indications. 

Several layers of tilt(‘r-paper w en' }»lac(^d at the bottom of small be,ikersand 
four (nigoi*g(‘d femah‘ ti(‘ks pla<;ed in each. Suflicii'iit of tlu‘ diflerent solutions 
to comphdely sulmieige them was poured on to tlu' ticks and allow ( mI 
to cover th(‘m for two minutes. The Iluids wa‘re tlien poiiri^d off. U‘a,Niiig the 
ticks in contact with the saturated fllt<‘r paper and allowed to remain for 
several hours at a tenipei-ature of 10 degi(*es C. The eftects at various 
intcuwals wer(‘ as follow : — 

i AtU'i A Hour. , 1 Houi I 2 Ho'irs | f)^ Hours. 


Wattii (done ((‘ontiol) . . 

Alive 

Alive 

Alive 

. Aliv'e 

1 

Saturated solution Ijorax 

Aloe 

Alive 

Alive 

, Alive. 

Saturated solution (juiiune .sulphate 

Alive 

Aliv V 

1 Alive 

1 

. ! Aiiv'c 

4 ])er cent. st»lntion sodium cartjonaie. j 

Alive 

Alive 

. ! Alive 

.. Alive, 

Departmental dip, halt ovidised .. | 

Ahv»‘ 

Slightly j Alive 
a Heeled 1 

, Aliv'e. 

Dejiartmental dip, S 11). arseiiious oxidej 

Sliglil ’y 
idleeletl. 

Appaieiitlj i Dead 
dead i 

. , Dead. 

1 


Th(' majority of the live' ticks suhsiNpumtly o\ip(\sited. 

The fact that an oxidised dip is an inellicient tick-destro}iiig agent being 
well established, it r(‘iiiains to be seen to what exttmt oxidation is prevalent, 
the inflieuices that contnd it, and th(‘ means, if any, of }>re%entiiig it. 

Factors Influencing Oxidation. 

Th<^‘ following table gives the percentages of a?*oenious acid convert(‘d into 
arsenate in sainphs taken at intervals from some of the dipping-baths under 
Oepartnauital control, and serves to show the effect (»f dipping on oxidation. 
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Tablk showinjx Effect of Jminorfiion of Cattle on Eato of Oxidation ; giving 
date of sampling ; per(‘entai‘f‘ of arsenious oxidt* converted into arsenate, 
and niiinher of stock dipjHM]. 


D.,> 1 

( 'har<r^‘d. j 






Cattle Dipped. 

A 1 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 17 ' 

I )ee. T) 

Feh. 24 



2.12 


Kil. 

•040 

•<Ki7 

*009 




0 i 

Mai. 4 

Mai . 2() 

April 9 

April 20 

dune 5 


2,885 


Nil 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil 

Nil. 



r 

Si'pt. 

Sept. 24 

Oet 10 

Nov. 11 

N«>v 25 


40S 


; Nil. , 

•0*22 

*030 

•084 

•07G 


1 rnuMoil. 

1) 

i Oct. 1.". 

Oct. 23 

1 >ee 3 

Dee IG 

Dee. 31 

! 


! Nil. ; 

•017 

•0*27 

■047 

0.73 










, / To Feb. 7 

K 

IM’. -i 

Dt‘o l(i 

dan 12 

FVb 7 

April 10 


i 1 140 


! Nil. 

017 

■0.70 

*100 

•t*3l 


! 1 To Ai-r. 10 








1 9S0 

Y 

Feb JS 

Mar. 2S 

A rail *2.7 

dune () 

Aug 22 

Sept 17 

1,140 


! Nd. 

*033 

043 

OSS 

*113 

*);70 

3(0 

{. 

Feh I J 

Mar IG 

Apnl 14 

A pul 30 

May 30 

dunt 21 


; -009 

•024 

1)45 

*050 

•133 

•156 

1 206 

H 

, Oct 39 

Mai .10 

dune 1 





. Nil 

140 

•170 




, 88 

.1 

dan. 31 

June 4 

Oer -J 





' Nil. 

*113 

224 



1 

i 

i 2,8-24 

1 

K 

Sept. 13 

Oet ir. 

Oet 3d 

Deo 1-2 

Feh. -20 



i Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil 

Nil. 


1 

b 

1 Feb 23 

Mar 3 

A]nil-2l 

April 27 

June 21 


1 367 


1 Nil 

Nil, 

0S9 

lOG 

•i;>s 


1 3,900 

\I 

j Aug 2S 

Oct. 2K 

Nev 20 

dune -29 

Mar. 4 



' Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil. 




Dipping baths P>, R, and M arc typical of the majority ‘»f thob(‘ in New 
South Wales, and show no ar'-cnatc at all for st'vei'al raonilis after being 
ehargetl : but in each cast* it will Im' s(*cn that a con)p«irativf‘]y large number 
of cattle ha\<' been dipped 

Tlie otliers in the table, ho^^e^cr, show c«)nsid«*rable loss (»f arsenite, and 
they ha\e all been used very little Tlicsi* results corroliorati' the obsei ^ ations 
of Lewis* and otliers, that frispieiit use prevents oxidation. I he lesson to 
be learnt trom tliem is, that if nvc wish to keep our dips etheient from a tick 
destroying ]'oint of vh'w, it luvcssarv to k<*cp them constanii\ in use, 
aivi it follows as a corollar} that there is eonsidcralile risk in erecting ne\^ 
dips unless there is every prosjiect of at least .100 or 400 cattle lieing put 
through them per month. 

Some Theoretical Considerations, 

111 studying tin* changes that take place in ibp-iluids many interesting 
theoretical eonsidiTations arise. In the light of h idler s discovery f of the 
biological origin of oxidation (losv of arsenitc due to bacterial action), and 
the further observation of Williainsl and the writer that reversion of arsenate 

* Houih African A^nrultural Journal, May, lOU. 
t A. V. Fuilor, he. rif 

X SofJh African Aurtculhmtt Jovinal, Jan., 1913. 
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to aT‘senite may, under cerfcj^in eonditions, take place, a critical exiamination 
of the results of nearly 2,000 analyses of Hiiids by the writer ttiiids to 
demonstrate the following facts : — 

(1,) The micro organisms causing oxidation of arsenite are m all proba- 
bility present in th(j air or in the water fn)ra which the dip fluid is prepared. 
This is eviden(‘ed by the fact that freshly-prepared unused dips are the most 
prone to oxidation. Further, a 3 litre sample of fluid,* prepared from a 
proprietary medicament consisting of plain arsenite of soda solution, was 
taken before any cattle bad been dipjx^d, and was kept in a glass sto}>pered 
WinchCvSter Quart bottle. At the time of sampling, 15th May, 1912, it con- 
tained *220 per cei^t. arseuious oxide; quantities of this taken from time to 
time (keeping the main sample well stoppered rneanwliile) showed gradually 
decreasing amounts of ars«mite until in tw'elve months it had entir(‘ly 
disappeared, having been all changed into arsenate. At th<‘ satiK‘ time the 
fluid in the dip itself, through which s(weral thousand stO(jk had pass(*'l, was 
practically free from arscinat(\ 

It appears, then^fore, that ordy an inapprctuable amount of nitrogenous 
pabulum is required for the growth and activity of tlu^ speciiit‘ organism 
causing oxidation. 

(2.) The theory of a specifle reducing niicro organi«'m is not rc((uin‘d in order 
to explain the spontaneous reversion of arsenate to arsenite. It is noted that 
such reduccioii is irnariably associated with the ofhmsive odour of putrescent 
conditions, such putrescemee being that of cxcrementilious matter from the 
bodies of the' cattle, or from ilie soil saturatcjd with urine and fjeces common 
in the “yards” in wet weather. Under the influence of ordinary pul r* fv- 
ing bacteria the organic iiiatttT is convert(Hl into ammonia, amines, ikc., and 
reducing gases, such as hydn»gen and sulphide of hydrogen ; lliese Imter 
having the cliemical property in themselves of abstracting oxygen from 
arsenate and reducing it to aiscnite. The jnitrescenee is always associated 
with an augmented alkalinity of th(‘ fluid. That the latter is due to ammonia 
and compound ammonias may bo shown by determining the free alkali of 
dirty fluid before and after boiling. A sample of much-used dip witli an 
alkalinity e(|uival(mt to '20 per cent, of .sodium carbonate, gave after 
prolonged boiling an ulkalinity of only '11 per cent. Ked litmus paper 
plact d in the escaping steam was rapidly turned blue. 

A high alkalinity is thus a rough measure of the organic impurity in a 
dip. 

(3.) CWitrary to experienitc in South Africa, we find oxidation more 
prevalent in winter than in summer, no iloubt principally on account of the 
inhibitory action of low temperature on putrefactive processes. 

(4.) It is essential, in order to maintain the standard strength of dip 
fluids, that there should be no delay in analysing the samples as soon as 
possible after they ar<‘ taken. 

* Woodlands Dip, Casino. 
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Experiments have shown that, in most cases, samples in bottles oxidise 
much more rapidly than the dipping? bath itself, and it is thus obvdous that 
d<3lay in analysis would be att(‘uded with misleading and erroneous results. 

(5.) The advice of Fuller (IJ.S.A., cH.) to “discard a dip wdiich i» 
more than a few weeks old, unless there is positive evidence that it retains 
its original Ci)ncentratioii of sodium arsenite '’ ; and that of Lewis (Af/ricul~ 
tural Journal of South Africa, May, 1914) to “continue using a dip unless 
there is strong (‘vichmeo that it has alt<'red in composition,” are neither 
applicable to our own cas(\ Continual systematic analysis by the Stock 
i)(»partm(uit renders any such fixed rules unnecessary. Certainly, the 
American rule holds good when a dip has not betui in use for some time, 
but it would be unwise to discard in the case of a dij> in constant use until 
there is evidenee of oxidation. 

Factors Influencing Arsenical Strength. 

Regular analyses .are a great safeguard in maintaining an (‘flicieiii condi- 
tion of dipping-fluids, but th(‘r(' arc vari<ms factors — some of them very often 
overlooked — that have a dinM't iullueiice on arsenical strength. 

It may be well to bear in mind ihai- 

Firstly, a dij> may b('(iome (rcak by 
(a) Passage of .stock ; 

(h) Acc(‘sh of rainwater ; 

(c) ViKler-estimatiori of <*uhic ca]»acity of hath or filling tank ; 

{J) (Oxidation. 

And. secondly, it may L^come stnouj by 
((!?) Evaporation ; 

( /') (J\er estimation of cubic ca})acity of bath or filling tank ; 

(//) Reversion of arscnati*. 

The remedy in the case of (a) i^, as (‘\])lained h(d<»r(', to a»ld a pint of con* 
centrate after each hundred hca<l have been dip])ed. The sources of 
irregularity in eases (h) and (c) may he overeoim* by car(‘fully making a 
note of tlie exact depth of the fluid after using. If on subs(M|uently resum- 
ing oi>erations it has imtreased, then it must he assuni'-d that storm-water 
has got in, and an equivalent quantity of concentrate must be added before 
dipping. If tin? depth has decr(‘asetb and it is ct'rtain that the dip is not 
leaking, wat€H’ must be run in up to th(‘ original mark With regard co 
cas(*>s (c) and (/), unfortunately there, is a goo<l deal of discrepancy in the 
sizes of the various dips, and it is too oft(*n assumed that they are uniform. 
This is not always the case, and linear nK^asiirements of all now dips should 
Ik> (carefully made and th(^ cubic ( apacity calculated at diffenmt heights. 
When there are 400-gaUoii fllling tanks attaidied to the dip the matter is 
eisy, as it is only necessary to measure the tank itself. 
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An approximate estimate of the capacity of aiiy dip may be obtained by 

the following formula : — 

^ ... ,, Ta + Ba + 4Ma , 25 

Capacity in gallons = x h x — 

Where Ta = area (length x breadth) at h(ughtof dip level or any given 
height. 

Ba = area at bottom of tank. 

Ma = area lialf-way down, or average of top and bottom lengths 
multiplied by average of top and bottom widths. 

All jncasurements Ixu’ng given in feet. 

The only prev(*ntive measure so far known in regard to (d) is constant use, 
but when is is found by analysis that portion of the arsenitc has been lost by 
oxidation, it is necessaiy tt) add suHieieni concentrate* to make the total 
arsenious oxide up to lb. Wh(*n, however, the ars(*nate increases to more 
than 4 (»r 5 lb., it is best — in order to avoid scalding tlu* catth* through 
ex<*(‘ss of saline*, material — to <Uscai‘d tlie fluid altogether and rec harge. 

When, for any reason, a dij) that has been seldom used, ((/), and has 
therefore become oxidised, is utilised for tin* imm(*r.sion of largi* numbers of 
cattle, }»art o»‘ all of the arsenate is changed back to arscuiitc* This may 
makf* the Iluid too strong, and it will then be nec(*ss}iry to arid a certain 
quantity of water, indicated by tin* result of analysis, to compensate for such 
incre^ise of arsenitc*. 


EjiKCTKIC InCL'BATJON. 

For a considerable time past Mr. Cuthhert Potts, Lecturer in Cdiemistry and 
Physics at the Hawkesbury Agricultural Oollcgt‘,has been condu(;ting experi- 
ments in the apjdication »>f electricity to incubators, and has devis<‘d a new 
mctlioil of wiring and also an iiiijiroved form of incubator for this class of 
heating. The iru'thod has in some cases resulted in very good }>ercentages 
of hatching of f('rtile eggs, ami when* elecii'icity is easily obtainable, a in 
some parts of the suburbs and also on the Yanco Irrigation Area, there 
should be decided advantage's in the use of such a heating meelium. ]Mr. 
Potts' conclusions on the results of the (5xpt*rim(*nts to date are : — 

1. An incubator of good type has been desigm*d and made. 

2. A perfect control for heating by eleetricit}' has been tested. 

3. The machine is reliable, clean, labour-saving, and an (effective 

incubator. 

4. The tests in incubation have opened up a wide field. 

With the electric machine it would seem that stronger chicks are obtaiueil, 
while a higher percentage hatch is secured, if the calculation is based on 
the truly fertile eggs. This can scarcely be attributed to any direct effect 
of the electric current, but is rather due to the better and healthier atmo- 
sphere surHmnding the machine. 
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Fungus and other Diseases of Citrus Trees* 


(^. P. DARNKLL SMITH, B.Sc., F.T.C., F.O.8., Hiologist, and 
KWEN MACKINNON, B.So., AKsistaut Biologist. 

The diseases of orange orchards are for the most part due to fungus 
parasites, which may be kept in check by sprays. Unfortunately spraying 
is not usually adopted until a disease has made its appearance; sometimes, 
only those trees on which the disease has become manifest are treated, and 
more often it is not carried out systematically even upon those. 

It Avould probably pay to spray the whole of every citrus orchard at least 
once with lime-sulphur just after the fruit has set. But even before that stage 
there is something the i>rogressive grower should do — he should cut away all 
affected parts, and as the fungal hyphso have been traced deep into the living 
tissue, he should not hesitate to cut as much as 4 inches of live wood below 
the affected part. There is no doubt whatever that this policy would pay — 
rigorous as it appears — diseased wood being the chief source of infection, and 
practically unaffected by any spray. The future shape of the tree and the 
time the operation takes to carry out are but secondary considerations. All 
such prunings must be burnt. 

Cl rowers have a tendency to hope that one spraying of some particular 
specific will prove a complete remedy when disease breaks out. Those who 
ilo so ignore the teaching of biology, that the first essential is to remove the 
source of infection. Tho cost of thoroughly overhauling the trees, and of 
removing all infected wood in the first instance, must be looked upon as an 
• nvostinent which will return good interest if thoroughly done. Massee, 
s]>eaking of apple scab, says:— ‘‘The young apples arc mostly infected by 
spores produced upon the leaves. But the leaves c^uld not become infected 
except hy spores produced on disi'aseil shoots, eoniscHiuentjy diseased shoots 
are tlie source of all the mischief; hence, the most natural thing to do under 
tho circumstances is to remove and burn all such diseased shoots. This is 
what 1 have advocated, but I have hoeu told hy a professor of mycology 
and a professor of agriculture, iuilependently and in public, that this is not 
))racticab]o. I aiti not convinced. T believe that it is as practicable to remove 
tho (lead shoots from the tree, as it is to remove the apples.” Tii regard to 
tin* treatment of diseased trees wt^ agree with Massce. 

It has been stated above that tin* fungi causing disease are parasites. A 
parasite is entirely dependent, as a rule, for its existence on some piarticular 
organism or limited group of organisms, which constitute its host or hosts. 
So long as the nutritive or multiplicative function is the most important 
one in the? life of a parasite, and until it has matured its propagative phases, 
the death of the host is the gn'atest disaster that ean befall it. The 
ideal host, from the point of view of a parasite, is one that is tolerant to 
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it — that is to say, one that can support the presence of the parasite and keep 
it supplied with the nutriment it requires, without suffering in health and 
vigour to any marked extent. 

The efl’ect produced by a given species of parasite upon a given species 
of liost is a specific reaction, which differs markedly when one of the two 
dramatis persoiiw is changed. Further, any alteration in the condition and 
surroundings of the host affects the parasite. Jlence a particular disease is 
more prevalent in one district than another, and one may <?ven find trees in 
an orchard suffering from disease, and other trees not far removed able to 
withstand the attack. The more vigorous the tree the less t‘hance thcire is 
of its being attacked by disease, and the greater chance there is of it, if 
attacked, throwing it off ♦)r “ growing out of it.” I’he practical moral of the 
foregoing is cultivate and nuiimre. When it has hei*n dettwmined that a 
disease is caused by a fungus, the sprays rc<'ommended are Bordeaux mixture* 
or lime-sulphur. The frequency of application must de]»ond on the time of 
the year and the weather c;onditions. Bordeaux mixture is very easily i)re' 
pared, and generally speaking appears to have a more lusting effect than 
lime-sulphur, but it renders the foliage soniewdiat harsh, and has a (ertaiii 
detrimental action in retarding tlie fre(* growth of the tree. Lime-sulphur 
can be applied more freely aiid men* often than Bordeaux inixture; it leaves 
the foliage* bright and gioss;y, and only when ap])lu*d in excessive^ strength 
will it damage the ai>pearanet‘ of the fruit. 

Theoretically, the id(*al method of j^rotection from fimgus attack would be 
to keep fruit continually coated with a fungieidc. Practically this is im- 
possibh*, because (1) the fungicide wdien apjdied oven in a spray always runs 
togtjthcr iiiio droplets, owing to the waxy nature of the exterior of the fruit; 
and (2) the fruit is always growing, and the fungicide, being non-elastic, 
soon cra<*ks. More is to bo expected from frequent spraying with a dilute 
fungicide than from one drastic spraying with a strong one. 

The following sprays arc recommended for fungus diseases on eitriis 
trees : — 

Limes alp liar ^Solution : 

5o lb. freshly-burnt iiuiekiime. 

JOO lb. flowers of sulphur. 

oO gallon^ of water. 

W(3ig*h out the lime and .su]i)hur, place in an iron boiler and add 25 gallons 
<>i water; stir thoroughly. There will bo a certain amount of spurting as 
the lime slakes; avoid being splashed. Now add a further 25 gallons of 
water, and boil for one hour. Kestorc the water lost by boiling so as to keep 
the whole up to 50 gallons. This concentrated spray should be used shortly 
nftcr making. For uso on citrus trees, dilute 1 gallon of the concentrated 
lime-sulphur solution with 20 gallons of water. 

Bordeaux Mixture: 

Cop})er sulphate (bluestone), G lb. 

Freshly-burnt quicklime, 4 lb. 

Water, 50 gallons. 
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Measure out 25 gallons of water. Pulverize the bluestoiie and place it iu a 
coarse sack. Suspend the suck jutst below the surface of the water until all 
the bluestone has dissolved. Slake the lime in a small quantity of water; 
then add 2.> e. aliens of water and stir. Pour this milk of lime slowly, in a 
fine stream, into the solution of bluestone. When made, hold a bright steel 
knife for one niiiiul<‘ in tlie .solution. If a deposit of copper is found upon 
the kniie the solution is not safe to use ui)oii foliage — it will burn " it — and 
more milk ut lime must be addiMl until no deposit of copj:>or is formed upon 
the knifeddado. 

Arnmoniacat Copper Varhomte: 

(\)pper carbonate, 5 oz. 

Ammonia (26° Bauiue), ;J ]>ints. 

Water, 50 gallons. 

Mix the (‘Upper earbonat(‘ in a wdodcui pail with sntii(*icnt water to make 
a iliiek pa^te; next add the aninionia to diss(»lve the j>a.bte, and when all is 
dissolved dilute with water to make 50 gallons. 

'Phis ])reparati(>n is fr(‘(|uentl.v empleyed wli(‘re a strong fungicide i& 
needed and where the colour ol the B(»rd(‘au.\ mixture rer.dcr.s it objection- 
able. The aminoniacal &<dutien diM'olour.» foliage and fruit to only a slight 
<‘xtent. 

Blue Mould. 

dddh is usually diK‘ to tlie pr("'enre ef fungi ladonging to the goJiora 
Pf'nlnirunn and Aspci (jilhu^. Th-sc* lud true parasites, luit thc?y ocea- 
sioiially make their apiK'arane(' on fruit hanging on the tret's, in a very wot 
s(*ason, ea Using it to (jUK'kl;, rot ihrouehout. 'Fhe si)or(*^ are univtTsally 
distrihntt'd, and any abra^uui ol lh(‘ ‘-km (U* ai>> hruise may form a point of 
attack when* the fungus spores ('an PkIlm' and develo]'. 'J'lu' luiigiis grows 
with great rapidity, and produet*.'^ euoruiou.s niimlu'r.s (d -p^tres. One rotten 
(»r infteted oraugt' in a ea'^e nia\ ht* tla^ iroiu uhuh jiiletdion spreads 

lhr(.>ligliout th(‘ whoh'. AVliile m r\ little dainagv' is done to Iruit on the trees, 
eiU)rinoU'‘^ damage .sometimes ue-air- owing to tlie^e iungi rotting fruit in 
transit. 

riu‘ I’t'-t rt‘nie(l,\ i;- to av<ud most eiiretully any iiijurv to tlu' skin, and then 
to W’rap eacdi Iruit in ]^aper; thr .s}Mtre^ are thii.s jirevimted Irom spreading, 
and the diseast^ is limited to fruit iiit("et('d heiort* it is l acked, i here is no 
doubt that the careful wraiiplna up of each Irnii in ])aper and tlu* periodical 
spraying of ]>a(*kiiig-lujuscs and iruit-caM‘S with iornialin solution 1 part 
of commercial formalin in 100 part- ol water would greatly limit the loss 
that arises from the deea.\ ing and Uftting* of fruit in traiisit. llu* pap(*r 
used for wu*aTij)ing should he cartOuil^ stored, and only the r(‘<iuired (juantity 
taken out of stori' at one tini<s loi d 0 ir-. allowed to lie about an> where the 
paper itsidf may beeoine iiift^eled with spores. 

Sooty Mould or “Fumagine.” 

This disease (<lue to Cupv^odin nh k ohnn^ M(*Alp.) is, in the aggregate, 
very injurious. Trees largely covered with a sooty fungus are sometimes 
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met with. It is dependent on certain insects (scale insects and aphids) for 
its spread, and as these midtiply, so it also increases in amount. 

It does not penetrate the tissues, but grows superficially over the surface 
of living leaves (particularly the ui>per surface), branches, and fruit. It is 
harmful indirectly, the black fungus covering interfering with the process 
of assimilation in the leaves, by preventing the accc^s (»f liglit and generally 
"choking ” them. The fungus lives upon the so-called honey -dew (W sugary 
secretion of scale insects, such as Indian wax scale {Crroplastcs cerifmis)^ 
Brown Olive Scale, c\zc. 

The fungal liyphae are dark-greenish black in colour. They reproduce 
themselves by spores (<*onidia) al)stricted from the hyplac, also by ascospores, 
produced In little sacs (asci). 

Eemove scale insects by fumigation or by .-praying with carbonatt* of soda 
— IJ Ib. of washing soda dissolved in 4 gallons of water. The fumagine 
will then disappear also. Its disappearance will also he expedited by spray- 
ing the tree later with a dilute solution of starch (1 lb. starch made into a 
paste with cohl water and 4 gallons of boiling water added). 

Melanose. 

A disease has been described in Florida, due to a fungus, Phomojfsifi ciiri, 
Fawcett, whic'h gives rise to Alelanose and " Stinn-end Hot.'' In New South 
Wales a fungus, CladospoHum bnmmo-atnm, has beem describeil by 
MacAlpino as giving rise to a similar disease. The appearance of the disease 
to the naked eye is the same in the two cases, viz., numerous small dark- 
brown spots on the surface of the. orange rind, which have, a rule, a 
peculiar distribution. They usually occur in men? or less detin ite lines, 
which approach and join at their extremitic^s in <3iirve^; the otitline appears 
like that which would Ix' trac*<‘d l>.v drops of rain or dew nniiiing over the 
fruit. As far as tin* diseast* in Florida is eoncfrned, th(‘re is a distinct 
connection b(4wcen the water that trickles over the fruit and the disease, 
for it has been shown that the <lisease <a»uses “ Stem-end Rot,'’ and that 
fruit immediately heiu‘uth the decaying twigs is peculiarly .susceptible to 
Melanose — fungus spores being ])r(Kluced on the twigs and distributed in 
water over the fruits, where they give ri.se to marks consisting of brown, 
gum-filled ecu'-, forming dots, lines, <‘urves. rings, and irregularly>shaped 
spots. The streaking on thc^^ fruit, which i.s sometimes referred to as "tear 
streaking,” ds iirodiu'cd l>y the fungus spores in water that drips from some 
overhanging dead sprig that harbours the fungus. The nuirking.s have a 
wax-like appearance*, and vary from yellow to brown or black. Owing to their 
raised position tliey iiroducc a roughness that is like 8and-]>aper to the 
touch. The origin and distribution of th(3 disease in Newv South Wales 
appears to be siinilar to that described in Florida. 

The russ(*tiiig and i)(*ar-slreakiiig arc often caused by the sx)ores of the 
wither-tip funeiw, (^olhdotri^’fnnn (}l(*‘OsporioldeSf 'which is very prevalent in 
New South Wales. 

Prune out and bum all dead wood from the trees — small twigs as well as 
large branches. Spray with Bordeaux mixture or ammoniacal solution of 
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imppev carbonate. At least two thorough sprayings should be made, the first 
just after the bloom drops, and the second three weeks to one month 
later, 

Maori. 


This disease has been attributed to the attacks of a mite, Eriophyes 
oleivorus, hut if this mite is over tlic cause at all it is certainly very 
rarely so. 

Maori, ns tln‘ name implie^, i- suggestive of a Teddish-brown <‘nl(»ur of the 
skin, anti affected orangt's slu>w various degrees of this skin atb*ction. 
Tho (list'asc appo^ars to ariso from pliysiological cniises, and iH>t from any 
attack of fungus or mite. Tlic -kin of an orange is full of miniile -al glands, 
and in a liealtby orange these contiinially develop as the fruit increases in 
size, ifut if any untoward circiimstances arise the normal development t^f 
the skin che<^‘ked, and we get varitais stages of Maori - from minute reddish 
dots on limit<‘d areas to large brown patches all over the surfat'o- from a 
small scaly patch to the eiioasemcnt (»f the whole orange in a hard, hrown, 
(Tacked rind. It is nuticcahie in Maori tliat the terminal fruits of the oldest 
and lowc-t hranclu's are nearly alway.- the Hrst to he afkuded. Tlii- suggests 
that it may he due to an imp(rf<‘et flcov of sap along the old vessels; certainly 
judi(*ions hut heavy pruning in old orchards frccjmmtly results in a marked 
reclmdiou in the auiount of it. 

Another important contributing factor is drought, or an inlerniittent and 
iiTcgular water supidy. Fruit -uhjected to a long spell of dry weather in the 
<*arly stagi‘s of developrmuit will bee uic affected with Maori, and even if rain 
falls later th('. recovery is cmly partial 

That he^'t of all moans of cemserving soil moisture — frecpient cultivation 
<»f the surf ace — is the surest romedv against the injurious etkets of th(' soil 
drying out. Citrus trees ar<' largely surfa*‘c feeders, and cultivaticm with 
the pronged hoe is csp(a*ially rc(‘onnn(*n(lcd as reducing the injuiT^’^ to the 
root fihr<‘s to a niinimiini. l^crhaji- tlic niuark ot some growers that “the 
old-fiisliioncd Maori is se*ld(»m s(‘cu inav ’ is in itself some indication uf the 
fact that hetter cultural methods prevail. 


“ Black Spot ” of the Orange. 

This disease is produced hy a fungus riioma cifricaipa. The 'nrown spots, 
or black ^pots, appear in the rind of the oraTiges as -mall, irregular, ,-nnken 
patches; later the outermost -iirface of the patch iK^come., a light yidlovv 
colour, and sonunvliat dr.v. Scattcn^l over this, and to he scni with the 
naked eye, hut better with a lens, ar<* minute black pustules the pycnidia. 
Later, emdi of these ruptures, and from the interior emerge hundreds of very 
nwiinte spores. The disease also occurs on lonions. In an infected orchard 
the black spots are usually to lie fouml on lemon leaves and twigs, and upon 
orange leaves and twigs, throughout the year, and it is from these that the 
disease is most likely distributed. F!H>n the fruit it does^ not make its 
appearance, as a rule, until it is nearly ripe about the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Then, particularly if the iruit is exposed to a hot wind, the black 




spots make their appearaxioe, almost sudden^, m the course of a,f^ . 
over the exposed surface of the fruit. It is remarkable that the blaok 
due to this fiuiiirus are almost always found developed to the greatest extent 
on the sunny side of the tree, and especially on the parts of those fruits fully 
exposed to the sim. Fruit aliaded by the foliage, or on the shady side of the 
tree, is very little affected. 

Experiments condiu'ted by the Department in which the trees have been 
artificially sluuled by hessian have resulted in the production of much 
cleaner crops. 

Experiments with spraying with lime-sulphur and with Bordeaux mixture 
have given wry little benefit, but probably systcmiatic spraying of the whole 
orchard for s(,‘veral years and the pruning out of (li.seaseil I<‘aves and twigs 
is necessaiy before an imprtjvement is to be observed. Fruit infected with 
Black 8pf)t lias a most unsightly appearance, but usually llie disease is 
confimxl to tiu* riud. If kept for some time, liowevtT, the fungal hyphse in 
infected fruit extend to tlu‘ interior. Th(‘ burning of all fallen diseased 
fruit is recommended. 


Brown Spot” of the Mandariu. 

This disease is due to a inngus, CoUeiotrichinn gla^ospof'ioides. It apjieiirH 
usuall.v as a small brown sp(»t upon the ,\ouijg fruit wdion altoul th(‘ siz(‘ of 
a marlile. The spot <larkens in colour as the fruit ages. Wlnui about half- 
grown, the aficclt‘ii fruits hegin to drop, especially alter rain, and very few — 
even il only one numit(‘ spot is present — hang on the tree to rip(Mi. Thi* 
Einp(‘ror mandarin is peculiarly liable to lids di-easc*. while the Idiornv 
mandiiriii is seldom afic(*t(‘(l, although wc liave carried out iut^rtivi^ ext»eri- 
rnents in the lahorat(»ry. Lime-sulphur solution and Bordeaux mixture have 
bcfii recoitimeiuliHi as remedies, but unless tlie infected twigs are sys- 
tematically t>runed out tlu‘se sfirays are not of nmcli avail, as the hy])liic of 
the fungus jienetrate d(H‘]) in the ti.ssucs of the twigs, are little anVct(‘(i by 
the sprays, and produce ahuii<lan<‘e of .s])ore> when favourable (‘onditions 
arise. Spraying with lime-sulphur solution should I'o carried out as soon 
as tile fruit ha.s set. 


“ Brown Spot *’ of Orange, Mandarin, and Citron. 

T.’pou the young stages of these fruits is frequently to be, a small 

somewhat ycllowish-colouicd s]>ot. or spots. The oil-glands app(‘ar slightly 
enlarged, and the ydlowish colour is distributed as a reticulated marking 
between tbeiii. The sxiot may remain like this without further development 
till tlie fruit ripens, or the yellowish-coloured spot may become brown, and, 
at limes (depending appanaitly on the season), they may become browm and 
sunkim, the oil-glands dried up, and oeea.sionally burst and empty. In the 
orchard no fungus is, as a rule, to be detected upon these browm sjiots. In the 
laboratory, huwuwer, where w'e hav(^ kept fruit under oh.st^rvation in damp 
chambers, these spots have develojjed a number of small black pustules, which 
later on liave burst, and from them have isssued a pinkish and whitish 
exudation containing countless numbers of spores belonging to the gentts 
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of fungiis kucwu as Qlwosporium. Wo liaxo been surprised at the eonstazit 
pmem^ and the enormous number of the^^e s|>ores on twigs, lea\eH, and 
) fruits in the orchard. Apparently tJi< fruit has a eertum immunity and a 
i certain power of controlling niic'ction, as cvuIcihihI by the small yellowish 
f infective MX>ts on ihe young fruit whidi ficqiuntl^ do not de\elot> further. 
Bui given the right weather condition^, or tlie shichtest injurv to the skin, 
infection uiay take place, 

^ We would hole emphasise the fact llmt wonder to bf exiiressed, not that 
the fruit heoomes infeeded with fungus disca*-e so <dtcii, luit iliat it docs not 
become inicefed more often, and thn his onK bun brought alanit the 
immunity naturally de\elop<d in the dvin Ihiuc, mjun to the skm is 
above all things to be avoided 

Cross inieetiou experiments show that tlusi^ spores troin the Kmperor 
niamlaiiii vmU infect the apple and m th<- lahoi itory, the Thornv mandarin 
also, 

B<u‘dcau\ mixture and lime sulphur solution prevent the gMimnition 
of the spores, and, because the hjioKs an gtncially pievabiit <iiul are 
produced in sneh numbers, the itgul jr spi of the orchanl thioughoiit 
18 to be revommended 

We have spoken of the fungu'- is iKhmging to the gcim-«, (ihiosijonum; 
sometimes it shows (harac tcristu s luou usudlv asso<iat(<l witli CoUdotn- 
chum. K<‘< cut work hy Shear and \\ oo<l in Vjut'iu i gots to '*h(»w that these 
two genoni, lormerH woparated, slnmld hf uiiitul into one 

Honey Fungus 

Aimillnna mdha is one of tin lt»gest puasitu tuugi found m <»iange 
orchaids — it is also om of tlie mo 1 in^idi us It is \ i<ud p<nasite, and 
freiiuently ha^ obtaimsl a firm b<ld and dom nnuh damage lx tore its 
presence lia^ been (ven suspe<*tul lh( 1 »li me ot irile<led tiees shows, after 
a time, a peculiar lack ot lustre, an 1 it m > <‘uni-iiali\ witlur and du If 
tlio earth be taken awa> tiom flu bolt. o1 the ti(e and tm* roots fraud out 
and exposed, then* will le toiiml atlulu<l to than shining, dark I u 
btrands kich ramify ONcr the siiifa<( oi mingle with the eoitex of i < loot, 
or jienetrate deejM'r into the iiitai il tissues ^^helo tin hiown aiaiids 
penetrate into llu* internal tissms fh< (Utu hiown covering is nsually lost, 
and a number of \ery line wlnte stiaiub idv —the niAt‘( hum of the Iniigu'' ~ 
are to be s<*en The brown strands n< < oniposed of uuniheTs of thc^so white 
threads running parallel to each othc i md as they have this brown eovering 
so that they resemble loota, thev ai known as i Into morphs Tin* tine 
threads penetrato the tissues of the \ f md rob it ot nourishnunt. The 
brown fatrandb are usually found on tlx ioots>, iroin u lew iiielits to a foot 
away from tin* bole of tlie trw, but th. s n.av oltai bo traced down to a much 
greater distance. The main rooty d tho tree are most seriousl> attacked; 
they become ringed'' and then roi “id tin* accent ot nourishment to tho 
Stem being thus discontinued the wl It tree )K*ri4ics At c(*rtaui bcasons 
this root jiarasitc produces its fiun tuation, usually near the bole of the 
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tree, in tJie loirn ol brown “ toadstools that oecur m clumps. The follow- 
ing are their chief characters: — The (ap or pileub is brown, and somewhat 
scaly and rough The cap in the xmiig ‘‘ button ” stage is attached to the 
^tom or stupe, and when it e’tpand^ it bicaks away from the stem, 
heaving u ring oi tuinulub marking the position ol its previous attachment 
On the undei side ot th( (ap are the gills, which aio attached at their inner 
tcriniiintionfi to the sU in and run down it a shoit dislam e The giUs, when 
^ol^ng, aie whiti«»h ni ( oloui but the cap and apex of the ^tem arc frequently 
mUow hence the n iim “ IIone\ ” lungua On the uudti surlaeo of the 
gills white bjiore^ ot an dliptnal shape aie produced m 'vast numbers If 
the uliok cap ol the toadstool lx removed and placed upon a piece oi dark- 
g]a?e(l i)iper, iml ih^n lifted aftei a daj oi two, a complete outline of the 
under surf ice (t tlu ( q) will i)e found traced out by the niMuids of spoKs 
which ha\t iKcome dctaclied iroin it 

Olearh the dcslnutini li'v burning of these fructifications (ir ‘ toad- 
stools, immcdiatcK tlu \ ipptai i-- nccessnv to present tlie spread oi the 
p 11 isite But (Tutu Uioii I > the dt^tiiu tioii 1 the ilii/omoiphs in miuli 
more difficult J lu I)iowii stiands waiuhi thi >n^h llic ‘'Oil aid attach 
tlcmischc*- to liMiiju, loots 

riieic iH no doubt tint ifmdlana Ini'- in tlu budi upon tlu loots of 
} mb titc^ (Np((]jll\ in 1 K ilitics (»t goocl laintall \^lll] tins ]>ndi is 
cb U((l loi the ihntiiig ol i citrus oiduid tlu pnasitc in^ no liost left 
»n tile rTiound upon wbicli to feed, hence, it at omo attacks the ^oung 
( itrus triC" when they are planted It would bo good practice to lea\e 
iieshlv de4ired Imsh land tor a year or knger helon planting a >oung 
citrus OK b ird, in ordc i to starve out this insidious root para^^itc 

Wbeie a tree show^ loss <>t Mgoui and a slight change in the colour of 
the foliage without appaitnt reason, the earth should be bc raped away and 
the roots examined If the yiarasite in the foim oi brown stnnd^ previousU 
nientioiud i° lound upon the loots, all dead loots should be < ut out, and 
all di^'Ca'^ed portiori'i should lie thoioughl^ «jcraped ind dres-ed with strong 
Borck mx pa®t(% mack as lollows — 

Sulphate ol < upper, lb 
()uukllllJ( 1 11) 

Watei 2 g 1 lions 

The paste is applied with a brush All wounds should be dicsaed with 
Stockholm tai, and the hole ol the' tree and the adjacent roots lelt exposed 
to the an foi tliiee oi loui week^ All diseased root'- oi poitioiis of roots 
tliat have bc en cut out should be burnt 

Collar Bot 

This disease is due to a minute fungus, Fubanum hmonis, that attacks 
the bark just at the surface of the soil — generally extending alightiv above 
and a little distance below it Generally thq first visible iiitimafiou of the 
disease is the fruit setting m abnormal quantity and the foliage turning a 
sickly yellow colour A tree that sets an abnormal amount ot frui^ m axkv 
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, ’ always to be regarded with suspicion, and should be especially : 

fisxj^ixtined for the presence of some diMC-ase. The bark frequently becomes 
^ and has a faint smell. Later the bark becomes bmwn and rotten, 
nnd tlie danger is that it may beoonui entirely ringtid, and tlm normal How. 
of sap interfered with. The rot may extend inwards from the bark for a 
considerable distance. 

Bemove the soil around the bole of the* tree, and treat as for y1rmi7/«na. 
Manure the tree to stimulate gruwtli. 


** Scabbing ’* of Fruit. 

Several mieroscopie fungi are a-socialed with the production of w-arty 
swellings or scabs on fruit. The fungi mostly belong to tbc genus Clado- 
Bporium, ‘‘ Scabbing/’ or verrucosis, is especially found upon lemonn, and 
is worse in moist than in dry elimales. It is found on oven very young 
lemons as a series of light-yellow warly iiKTustations, and often on older 
fruits the wlicde skin is covered. 

Remove and bum all affected fruits. S()roy all trees with Bordeaux 
mixture or amnioiiiacal cjoppor carbonate s(‘veral times during the year. 
If the spraying is to be done approadimg the time of marketing the fruit 
the carbonate of copper wash preferable to the B<jrdeaux, as it causes 
less marking. 

Witber-tip ” and Die-back,” 

A variety of fungi arc associat<^ with tbe&e symptoms, the most common 
being species of Fhorna and ColhdotHihum. rsually the diseased twigs 
start to wither at the ajKiX and gradually die hack, the leaves also being 
affectcil. Diseased leaves generally ^bow vlntisli-grey, blister-like patches, 
which fretpicntly eonlesec. Diseased twigs usually show small black dot- 
like pustules, more or less ombeddt*d in their substance. Each of these 
minute pustules, or pycnidia, ctuitain innumerable very minute colourless 
spores, by whioli the disease is for the most part disseminated. 

Cut out the diseased twigs and burn them. Then spray with lime-sulphur 
eoltition. “ Wither-tip has l:>ecn esiwcially associat(‘d \sith excess of 
ammonia compounds in the soil and peor nitrifying power of the soil. 
Thorough cultivation and the avoidaiKM' of i’u*ompletcly decayed organic 
manures is in this case the remedy. 


Exanthema. 

This disease is of physioh)gical origin. I he leaves ot the trees are usually 
of a dnrk-green colour, but the young shoots turn yellow, and the leaves 
fall. The twdgs turn reddish-brown and di»^ back. 1 he bark of the older 
hrauches often becomes blistered, split, or ruptured, from the ruptures a 
hard, dark-coloured, resin-like gum ^n\udes, which later granulates. Ihe 
ruptures do not usually extend int^> the ^apwood or cambium. In some 
Wes the fruit falls early; in others it ! ceomes hard mul insipid. CondiiionB 
favouring the disease are:— (1) light .<nndy soil; (2) continued drought, 
followed by heat^ rain; (3) lack of cu j.uiic matter. 

, ;r The remedy is the adoption of ineth- that wdl increase the amount of 


in the soil. 
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Chlorosis. 

In some orchards trees occur showing white spots or blotches in the leaves; 
this condition is known as chlorosis. It may be due to several causes, and 
the remedy wi^l (h'perid upon the particular factors which are operating. 
The chief causes are excess of lime, the continuance of drouglit, and the 
absence of inun (Chlorosis due to the absence of iron is seldi>in found, 
and is veiuodied by the a}ipli«*ation of a small quantity of sulphate of iron 
to the soil. Droughty conditions are only to lie overcome by the introduc- 
tion of an irrigating plant. For excess of lime in the soil, no remedy can 
be proiitahiy employed. 


Fumigation of Fruit and Plants wrrii Hydrocyanic 
Acid Gas, and DippiNt;; ok FumUxxVitng Cases, Bags, 
AND Crates. 

Tkk following arc tJic amended regulations wbi(*h were gazetted on 
Kith October. 10] I . - 

1. Fruit and pljiul*^ will l>e at the (Jovernnient Funugating (-hamWir. Day- 

street, Sydney, fruni 7 a, in t<» p.ni. ilaily trnm Monday to Friday in«‘luhive, and on 
Saturdays tnim 7 a.iu. to 10 a.ui, 

2. The Iruit (»r plautb hlrill he iilhoved to leiiiam in tlie (•hani>K.‘r for at iiMst one hour 
afU*r cloning and charging, and no one shall Iki alloweil to ent-er tlie eliatuher until the 
gas has lH*en drawn away, 

3. Fruit for tuuiigation munt be entirely fr('t‘ from wrapping, and nhall he packed in 

cases of the si/es sjaMutied in the Regulations under tiie Frint Canes Act. i012, it for sal© 
or ex|K>rt to the oth<‘r Stiit<*K («f the Commonwealth. Tf any sueh fruit he jiaeked in 
gin cases, the lids of same shall lHM)|)«med if necessarv by th(‘ consignor, before placing in 
the chamber No pa}ieT will be allowed in the Pan^els coritainmg plants must 

ojxmed down U> the roots, and the unpaekiiig and r< packing of saim* must Im' done by 
the consignor. 

4. Fruit and plants for fumigation wdl he received only in packages, hundles, or cuhos 
wdiirdi are eonst/ructed in such a wax as to |H‘ruiit the frt^e cirmilation of gas throughout. 

5. Fruit and plants must be r(*m<»ved fnun the fumigating chamlHTS witliiu oim hour 
of completion of fumigation, otherwise the\ will Im‘ removed and shined by the JX‘part- 
ment at the cost- of (he consignor. 

(). The <‘onsignor must furnish with each load of fruit or plants, on a form provided 
for the ))ur|3ose, particularn fw to the name of the <‘onsigriee, shipping brands, number of 
cases or packages, the variety of fruit, the (Mjrt or place to which the fruit or plants are 
cousigned, and the nanii' of the ship or other means of transit by which such fruit or 
plants are to 1 h' forwarded. 

7. The Department will not he responHihlo for any damage to, or loss of fruit or plants 
delivered for fumigation, resulting from any cause Ik^voikI the onlinary control of its 
office i*s. 

8. The following fees shall fie payalile, with a nuuimum charge of three jamce, for fumi- 
gating and dip})jng : — 

Fumigafum. 

FjainT. — Per case of not more than one busliel One penny. 

„ more than one bushel Two |Kmw. 

Ih.ANTs. -Per scpiave fool or part thereof of floor sjiaoe 

orenpied liy the packages containing the plants ... Three* jience* 

Dipping or Fumigating. 

•Second-hand < ases One pt*miy each. 

„ bags One half penny each. 

„ crates Kixjx*noe each. 

9. All fees charged in accordance with the fon^going regulation must bo paid in advanoo 
to an authorised officer of the Department of Agriciiitua*. 
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Sheep on the Wheat Farm, 


H. ROSS, rinef Inapcftor of Agriculture, 

One of tho most important (io\elo]>jii(‘nts of vvlietit-ijjrowin;!^ in New South 
Wales clurini^ tlu* jiast few years has Ikhui tru* recognition hy many of the 
most up-to-date farmers, that sheep are a \aluah](‘ adjunct to the hiisiness. 
The combination of wool and mutton raising witli wdieat is not u(>w, of 
course, successful gmwcTS l^a^i!lg long practised it ; but tin* numlier of tho-e 
who recognis(* that maximum ])i*ohts m wheat i*roduction cannot lu* (*arned 
without th(* aid of sheep has greatly increased within the last decade, and it 
may now be said tliat sheep are found to lie an ahsolut(» necessity in conjunc- 
tion with wheat -growing. 

Hheep have so many uses on the farm, and are so easy to ke(*p, that a few 
moments’ eonsideration will indicate* to a.ny farmer how profitable they may 
be. For keeping the* fallows <deaii. h‘e(]ing off crops that are growing too 
rank, making some use of stubble land betw(*en liarv(*sting and jiloughing, 
or controlling and killing out wild oats, sheep are tlie easie^st and most 
economiiral agentsS that can be employi'd, tlit‘ir d(‘posits the while h(‘lping to 
fertilise* the land and adding that to tlu* soil which cannot be supplied 
artificially - -viz., humus. 

WJieu, years ago, tin* suhdhision of the lag estates into small farms was 
comnumced, it was anticijiated hy many that th(' immViers of our sheep 
would diminish in consequence, but the forci asts of numerous propliets have 
been falsiti(‘d, and it has been fouml that the country that formerly carried 
sbotq) is frequentl}" now in a ])ositit>n to t*arry the sanu' numl)t*r of 
sheep though 400 to oOO acres are cultivated for grain No hard-and fast 
rule can lx* laid down as to the numh(‘r <»f sheep a wlieat fanner can carry, 
for mu(*h de]>ends on tlie sea>son and ujx)n ilu* proportion of the farm usually 
under ei’Op, but it might be stated, as a generil indication, that any farmer 
with GOO acres can safely stock from .400 to 100 dnvp. 

The Value of Fodder Crops. 

It should be understood tliat by the w old “safely” is n<»t meant a sole 
reliance on the natural pastures on the farm, or ev(*n on those together with 
the feed provided hy the fallows or tin* stubbles. Like most farm animals, 
sheep pay best when a little attention ifiven in the way of growing fodder 
for them. It is not suggested, of coins.*, that men with large holdings of, 
say, 30,000 to 40,000 acres should (‘n.leav.uir to grow crops for sheep feed ; 
it is the farnuT with an averagi* area ot bOO to 1,000 acres who will find the 
practict* of the greatest value to him. i’he nature of the crop will depend 
largely on the district in which th<* farm is situated. Where the rainfall 
is chiefly a summer one, such as in l h‘ North-west, it is advisable to grow 
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a certain amount of summer fodder, whereas in the Southern portion of the 
State (the Kiverlna, South-western, and Central -western Slopes, and the 
Ceiitrai Tahlclands), where the rainfall in the summer is lififht, farmers will 
have to dry>end more upon tirops which can be sown in the autumn* 

Jn the first -named portion — the North and N*)! th- west —ei ops, such as 
cowpeas, soy b(»ans, srruiium, and maize, can b(‘ «i‘Own with some advantage, 
but even there it is (iuring the laU‘ autumn and early winter that fodd(‘r (Tops 
are most reijuireJ, and the summer on(*s must always he of less im[a)rtanee. 

Rape on the Wheat Farm, 

ddu' area of wiiiftT rainfall includ(‘s mueh the largcT part of the whe^at lands 
of New South \Val(‘s, and as rape is sp(‘ciaily suitable for the conditions there 
oldaiuing, it is at onc*(‘ the most important !‘otation crop in conjunctiori with 
wh(\‘it, HJjd the most useful fodd(T crop for sht*(‘p. So usj^ful is rape, indeed, 
that no matter in wliat part <»f th(‘ State tht‘ wln^al farm is situated 

it can b(' K(>wn, but in ord(T to g<*t the best rt'snlt" it must always be sowui 

toward th(‘ end of Febi iuiry, so that advantage^ may Ix' obtained from the 

early autumn rains, and that it may be ready to Ik‘ fed (df in ^lay and 

June — a tiine when, lambing being just over, the ew'(*s are in need of 
succulent gnaui feed maintain the milk flow. 

In mentioning rapt* as of value in rotation with w heat, it is not suggt'sied 
that 30t) acHN of rap<‘ slundd la* sown where »100 acres of wheat has just 
been harvest(‘d. W'liai is suggested is that t*very farmer who combinea 
shet*]) and vvheat will find a small area of 30 to oO acrtjs of rapt* -i first class 
investment, for by im'ans of it lie will (.*nsure succulent fetal ad tin* v<*ry time 
when herbage is sc'arcr* and the ewtss have their lambs at foot. 

(reiKTally sjH‘aking, rajM* should be sown car the stubbh*, a ploughing of 4 
or 5 im*h(*s, <h* a thoroutrh good discing witli the om^-way disc cultivator, 
being givt‘n as soon as possible afltu* harvest, Ix-fore the land (;an set hard. 
The plouglied land sfjould bt* well worked over with tht^ cultivator or harrow’ 
to get a tine seed-bed, and seeding should be ov(‘r by tlie end of Ft'bruary, 
Jn the hottest districts it can be d<*layed a few' days longer', tin* Manager 
of Nyngaii Dcunonstiution Farm having obtained good results from early 
March sowings. 

The rntdhod of sowdng recommended is to mix 4 lb. of rape seed and GO lb. 
of superphosphate fogetlier, and to sow’ througlr tin* manure box of the drill. 
The (j[uantity mentioned w’il] sow^ an acn^, and it is unwise to put more than 
64 lb. of the mixture into the 1m>x at one tinu^ as in a large tfuantity the 
vibration is almost suit* to bring most of the seed to the Murfa(*e. For this 
same reason it will be found that a more even sowing is obtained if the hand 
is run through the mixture fairly freijuentJy, in order to keep lire seed and 
tlie fertiliser well nuxed. 

It is not advisfilde to "^et the hoes or discs in too deeply, but to put them in 
the first notch. With some drills evcTi this will gi^e a deeper sowing than 
is I’ecpiired, which is | inch to 1 inch. Hliould it not be possible to set the 
hoes so as to sow so lightly, it is better to take the tubes out of the hoe^ 
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altogether and let them hang alongside, allowing the .secal and manure to be 
broadciisted, but a light harrowing will then he neces.sfiry to eov('r the seed. 

One of the advantages of rajs* is that it is inexpensive to put in, and 
requires no after eultivution. At Nyngan Farm, th(> Manager estimates the 
eost at Ks. to 9s. per acre, hut there both the seeding and the fertilising are 
light. At Itatliurst Fxperimeiit Farm, it appr()viinate,s lOs. Cd. to 12s. 6d. 
JHM’ acre. 

Dwarf Ksh'x is the variety that has oi\eii the most satisfactory results in 
New tSoutli \\ ales. It will fx* foiiml that it v\ill provide valuiihle and 
timely feed for tlie end of May or hcomniug of June. 

Complaints are sometimes made bv farmers that I'ape lias eaus(‘d “ hov«m ” 
in shei*]), and this eertainly has orcurn'd where ordinary precautions have not 
been taken. Kape was ne\er intendixl as a crop on which to turn out mobs 
of “starvers,” for they naturally cat too much and thus become blown. 
But that is a limitation that do<‘s not apply to ra]ie alom* ; any suctmlent 
ero}i will produce tlu' sam(‘ condition in an^' starviiii; animal — slice]* or cattle. 
It is also irnnhisahle to turn sheep on to rajM' that is wet with rain or dew', 
if for no oilier renson than that (he fiMlder is tlien tnxlden into tlH‘ wet soil 
ami a percentajLje lost, whih‘ th(» ground itself is thrown out of condition. 

Apart fiom the Ixmehts aceruin,iL( to tin* shcej; themsidvt^s from a 
(*rop, siyiht must not be lost of the effect ui*oii the soil, which will last 
for several years. The residues, when ploughed in, j)rovide tla^ humus tliat 
is so essiuitial to e.ontinuous fertility, and in tlaur dro}>pings the slu-e]) return 
some 70 jier cent, of what they have consunieil. 

The wheat farnifu* wdio sow s, say, U' jier <‘ent of his total cultivable aiea 
with cro]»s to b(‘ used as foddm- for his slice]), will in a few years have had 
the whole of his wheat land under a crop tliat wdll maintain th(' soil in that 
state of permanent lerlility that can only he thtainod wdth a rotation, hut can 
never he hoped for where v\ heat is grown continuously. 


We have received a request for copies of Part ti of \ oUune 20 (June, 1900), 
and Parts 1, 4, ami 10 of Volume 22 (January, April, and October, 1911), 
for binding i>urposes. Should any of our readers have copies of these issuers 
to spare, we would be glad to receive thorn for the ])urpose mentioned. 
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An Emergency Food for Farm Horses* 

A Recommendation to Wheat Eahmekk. 

A. H. K. Mc’DONALD, Manager, (’oonamble Expenmout Farm. 

Owing to the poor growUi of <Top.s many farmers will find tlu'rnselvi^s hard 
pressed for feed for their hors(*s during the coining fdanting season, 

Short commons in chad* will prevail on many farms, and as the price, if 
sujiplies have to be pnridiased, will Im» almost prohihilive% a ciirlaihm'nf <if 
areas nia}’^ occur through this causf\ 

XTnder the circumstances it i.s well worth trying to find some siihslitute for 
the usual supplies of chaff. 

Sorghum is such a crop), and now is the season to plant it. A few fai rners 
have tried it in the past, and have found it excellent f(‘efl for working horses. 
The st^nns are fine and can he (‘astly cut with tlie mowm* (>r reapm* and 
binder, and it (jan also lx* cliafled if ne(‘(*ssary. Where a small anxnint of 
chaff is available the horses can he kept in good condition by giving them 
chaff* for the midday meal and Sorghum at night. I'hey l)(*com(^ \erv fond of 
the Sorghum, as it contains larg(‘ <|uantitie*^ of sugar, and will wasU* very 
little (‘ven if it is not ehaff*(‘d. 

The best varieties aie Early Amber (Vine and Sorgliurn Saceharatiim. If 
these cannot be obtained Planter’s Fiiend may he sown. The land should 
be worked up into a fairly fine condition. On some of tht‘ w heat paddocks 
w'here a failure has occurred tlie cultivator will probably produe,e the iktcs- 
sary tilth, if not the phjugli should he used. 

♦Sowing may he don(‘ wdth th(‘ wlu*at drill. ’Pheseed is line and runs easily, 
therefore the wheal side should be used. It. slnadd he sown in rows about 
.‘1 fet,‘t apart, and to do this some of the tubes should ho closed. About 4 or 5 
lb. of seed per acre are requirfxl. Jt shoubJ be covered about 2 or inches. 
.\fter the plants have apipearcil and are well rootiul, Imrrowing or cultivating 
will help to conserve moisiurt^, and thus increase the yiehl. 

Sorghums ar(' very hardy, and once the plants are above tiie surfact* they 
will wait long pieriods for rain. The yield varies from 0 to 12 Urns of green- 
stuff* p)cr at;re. 

The crop has the advantage that it letains its sap) and feeding ipialities 
long after it has become frosted. 

Farmers can therefore be heartily recommended to put in an art^a of this 
exoc'llent crop) in such a season as the present, and, with a fair minfall, a 
profitable bulk of fodder is assured. 
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Cost as a Factor in W^heat Production* 

H. ROSS, Ohiel Inspector of Agnciilturo. 

The: qmvstiou of tlio cost of prodiiciuo a <*rop of wlieut lias always been of 
supieni(‘ import a nee to the wlioat t^rowor, but juohaps twvvr in the liistorv 
of New South Wales has it been of greater interest tliaii lum. Discussion 
has been fre<|uent and jirolonged. the rcvsult bem^ the disclosure of ^leater 
diversify (jf opiiiion than about almost any sul>ject loimhinj:^ farm ])raetice 
Individual variations in methods (d farm manajjjement and work are so er(*cit 
tliat, while hundi’(‘ds of iarniers can auns* about tht'^ qiiaiititv of sec^d or 
manure that should be useil ]H*r acre, or about tlie pn'paration of the land, 
f(*\v ran ajiree as to the actual cost ol ]U‘(Klu(*tion. The cstima.tes })rest'nt(‘d 
ill this arti(de have been jircpaied from iiirures iuinished by the manaeers of 
various experiment farms in tht‘ Slate. an<l hv tlie in,q>ectojs stationed in 
the wheat belt, ^\ho in llieir turn obtained much valuable infuiination from 
the leinline <xrowers in th«ui n'spectne districts. Rven in figuies so candully 
eolleeted as i}n‘s»‘, some va, nations hav(‘ been disilosed, but they are not 
suffieiently lar^te to senously aifeet the jS'>ue. and it is possible to ]>r(‘S(‘nt the 
estimates in this article as a})pro\imatnj<> the a\era-t>;e costs for the wheat 
belt of tlu‘ State 

Wheat for Grain. 

hi the lollowiiiii. estimate ol the co^i of iziowing wheat foi‘ ^lam, it is 
as.sunied iliat the land is fallowed, aial the items foi harrowdn^ and cuiti\a- 
ting are tlierelore greater tliaii in tlic case f)l land that is ])]oxighed, w^orked, 
and sown in one season. 

The iUnn “ rent “ wall vary with the value of tlie land. but. for conviuiience 
tin* capital \aliie is assumed t(» be t'f) }»er acie. ami two yeais’ rent at 5 per 
cent, has to be debited auainst lie* cnq>. h should not he understood, 
however, that the farmer can make uoTlun.i: out ot the land while it is under 
stubble or alttu’ it lias been ploughed hu the fallow. As pointed out in 
another article in this issue, juolilahle I’lclnn^is are avadable for -beep on 
sueli cultivation land at different times in the \ear, lait, as the present, con- 
cern is th(‘ cost of producing a < ro]) ol \n heat lor grain, that as])ect. of the 
subject mav be st't aside, and tin* rent }ne tlie wdiole of the tw'u years must 
then be charged against the grain crop In the cast* of imlallow'cd land, of 
course only one year's rt'iit would be im Imi-d. 

Cartage to the railway is another iieiu that is hard to estimatt*, as very 
much dejKuids on the distan<*e and the nature ol the country, but Is. per 
ton per mile may be taken as a basis .tnd for an average distance of six or 
seven miles this wmrks out at verv cIo>e 2jd. per busheL 
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Cost of producing an acre of wheat for grain. Estimated yield, 20 bushels. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Ploughing once 

0 

0 

0 

Harrowing, three times at 9d 

0 

2 

3 

Disc-cultivating once 

0 

2 

6 

Spring-tooth cultivating once 

0 

1 

9 

Drilling 

0 

1 

6 

Seed, 45 lb. at 58. per bushel 

0 

3 

9 

Su|)erpho8phate, i cwt. at 58. per cwt 

0 

2 

6 

Pickling seed 

0 

0 

3 

Harvesting with harvester ... 

0 

3 

0 

Bags, seven per acre at 6s. per doz. 

0 

3 

6 

Total cost of growing and harvesting 

£1 

7 

0 

Rent, two years at Os. per annum ... 

0 

12 

0 

Cartage to rail, at 2id. per bushel ... 

0 

3 

9 


£2 

2 

9 


Wheat for Hay and Chaff. 

Whether it is more profitable in an average season to harvest for grain or 
for hay, is ever an interesting subject for discussion. In the main, of course, 
everything depends on the market prices of the two lines, but the respective 
costs of growing, harvesting and carting are also important, and it may 
therefore be of interest to consider the average outlay per acre of cutting 
with the reaper and binder and subsequently chaffing. 

As the preceding estimate is on the basis of a yield of 20 bushels of grain, 
it is convenient to assume that the equivahmt yield in hay will be 2 tons. 

The CvStimate is again framed on the assumption that the land is fallowed, 
and rent for two years is added as before. 

Taking Is. per ton per mile as the basis of the item ‘‘ cartage to rail,'^ the 
cost for a distance of, say, 6 miles can be set down at 6s. per ton 

Cost of producing an acre of wheat for chaff. Estimated yield, 2 tons 


£ ». d. 

Ploughing onco 0 0 0 

Harrowing, tliree timcb at fKl. 0 2 3 

DiMC*cuJtivating once 0 2 0 

Spring-tooth cultivating once 0 19 

l>rilling 0 1 6 

Seed, 45 1 b. at Ss. pi'r bushel 0 3 9 

Superphosxdiate, J cwt. at Tw. per cwt. 0 2 0 

Pickling seed 0 0 3 

Cutting with binder , ... 0 3 0 

Twine 0 2 0 

Stocking 0 10 

Carting, stacking, and thatching 0 6 0 

Cutting for chan, 2 tons at lOs. per ton 10 0 

Bags, say 24 per ton, at 5s. 6d. per dozen 12 0 

Total cost of growing, harvesting, and chaffing ... £3 15 0 

Rent, two years at 6s, per annum 0 12 0 

Cartage to rail, at Os, per ton 0 12 0 


Total 


£4 19 0 
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It will be observed that the figures throughout are on a fairly high seated 
For instance, Cs, per acre is allowed for ploughing, whereas the work can be 
done by contract at 4 b. fid. to 5s. Kegular farm hands employed on weekly 
wages would also effect a saving. Depreciation is included in the rates 
for the different operations. 

Cost of Production in New England. 

The above estimates apply to districts such as the Riverina, the Slopes, 
and the West and North-west, but there are districts, such as New England, 
where farm operations are conducted on a different scale, principally owing 
to the different methods of cultivation and harvesting, necessitated by soil 
and climatic conditions. 

The Manager of Ghm limes Experiment Farm provides the accompanying 
estimate which may be quoted as applying to a fairly extensive area. It 
will be observed that the cost of production is very much higher than in the 
foregoing groups of figures. Ploughing is valued at 10s, 3d. per acre, as 
against fis. in the regular wheat districts, the reason being that in the Riverina 
three and four-furrow ploughs are employed, whereas on the Tableland the 
work is done with single and double-furrow implements. The areas are 
also much smaller. 

It is not the practice in N<»w England to fallow the land for grain, 
and rent must consequently be charged for one year only. The 
general v^aluation of £6 per acre may be accepted as a basis for calculating 
the rent. Nor is there any essential difference in the cost of carting to rail. 


€ost of produ(‘ing an acre of wheat for grain in New England. Estimated 


yield, 20 bushels. 


Ploughing once ... 

Hamming, twice at Ik, j>cr acre 

(Cultivating 011(3** 

Drilling 

Seed, fiO lb. fx*r aciv! at 5 k. |)er bushel 
SutierphoKphat-c, I cwt. at 5s. jwrewt. 

Pickling seed, at 3(1. pi'r am* 

Cutting with binder 

Twine, 5 Ib. fHjr aciv. at (kl 

Stooking for grain 

(Parting and stacking 

7 bags at 6s. per doz. 

Thrarthing at Ik. 6d. i>er bag 

Total cost of growing and har\cKtmg 

Pent, one year 

Cartage to rail, at 2id. ixr bushel ... 

Total 



£ 

H, 

d. 


0 

10 

3 


0 

2 

0 


0 

2 

6 


0 

1 

8 


U 

5 

0 


0 

2 

6 


0 

0 

3 


0 

5 

0 


0 

2 

6 


0 

1 

6 


0 

9 

0 


0 

3 

6 


0 

10 

6 


£2 

16 

2 


0 

6 

0 


0 

3 

9 

... 

£3 

5 

11 


In addition to the return from the of grain the value of the stmw from 
the 20 bushel crop has to be considered. On most farms this is worth at 
least £1 per ton, and thus from 12s. to i tj.s. would act as a set-off to the extra 
<50st of cutting with the reaper and bind»u’. 
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Cost of producing an acre of wheat for chaff in New England, 

yield, 2 tons. 

£ 

Estimated 

H. <1. 

l^loiijihiiig once 

... 0 

10 

3 

Harrowing Iwu e ... ... ... ... . . 

... 0 

2 

0 

(’ulthalmg oiuT 

. . 0 

2 

(> 

Drilling . ... ... 

0 

I 

8 

Se(Ml, 75 Jb. at jh i' }»ushcl . 

0 

() 

3 

SuperjfhoHpb.Mtt*. J ewt at ok. jur<‘ut. .. . . 

i) 

2 

(> 

iMckhiig 111 .*M |K r ac'iH* 

0 

0 

3 

Tmiiu* .. 

0 

2 

n 

( 'uttiiig Willi birulcr ...... 

... 0 

5 

0 

Stookmg ior hsy 

0 

2 

a 

( Urtiug ami slacking .. . . 

0 

u 

0 

Cnttiugloi cliatl. 2 lon^ a( l(K, 

1 

(t 

0 

Uagh, 2 doz piM* ton nt 5s. <kI. pt*r (l<c/ . . , 

1 

2 

0 

"rot.^»l Cost of growing, liarvcstmg. ami t Inttiing 

£4 

S 

o 

Itcnt, one U'Jii 

0 

ii 

0 

Cartage to rail at (is. pt r ton 

0 

12 

0 

Total 

, £5 

ti 

5 


Tt in evidoiil fioui a porusal <>f i h<‘ stateujKMiW siibnutf (m 1 tiiat tlui ('.os^t 
of pix)(lu(*m^^ (*ith^‘r H Inisbcl of wh *at or a ton of |iuv M ill vary ('onsiclrrahly 
in ditTorout parts ol tho Statii. In ih<‘ jinmipal u lirat-yrowin^ arvas, liovv- 
ever, the <;osts are practically uniiorui wiien all {»t Ino* comlil ions apaat from 
actual climat(\ me appvoxiiuateh eijual. It is onlv in distni'ts svhere a 
totally different syatern of prepariiiir the land and iiarv<‘,s! in^ the crop is m 
vojyue that any inat(*,rial discrepant'} occur.s. 

Witli regard to chaff, it us obvious that in Mi<*h a district as (den limes 
the production of chaff must necessarilv be limited to llu^ respiirements of a 
more or less restricted local area, e\ce[)t in seasons of a general shortage. 
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Recent Importations of Stud Pigs for 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College* 

]iEllKSilIK15S, Ta.M WOltTlIS, AND POEANB CniNAS. 

K, *T, SHKLin\, ]*)<; intl I»a<*i)n K\|nTt. 

J\ order lu k(‘(*]» puce wiWi th<- increasefl deniarul for ;ill rla..sses of stud pios^ 
the I department of Agrieulturi* lurs imported se\ei.il of the best type for the 
Hawkeslmiy Aufritmltuial C’ollt‘^e stud, and these, toorfher with tlie large 
number of aiui loeall\ i)red animals ah>adv' in tht‘ stnd, w ill assist 

ill maintaining tlu* rejait.ition the (’ollogc piggery at its present high 
standa.i d. 

ddie hr<‘<‘ds k<*])t ar(‘ -lierk^liire, Tamwtath, Large and Middle York 
shire, ikiland China, and Lritish Large Llaek, and th(‘ imjiortation of 
July last, nderrHii t<» {ibo^'(^ (*onsetrd of-om* I>erkshiiH‘ hoar, two Tamworth 
boars, thn^* 'rainworlli s<is\s, and two Polainl (.'hina boars, 

Berkshires. 

llerkshii’e boar, \h*tornor(‘ tnn}>. No. 7<i.‘k Iha'kshin* and Yorkshire Stud 
Book of A\Jstrala'-ia. 

'Fliis animal lepiesents the ^ery lat(‘st type of Tmproxia] J>erk‘'liin% and 
was sehs'tiai in ordei to mate with liie typ' s imjuirtial in litl'J. Tlie popular 
ty]>e‘' of Ik'rk.shin' nowadays earn’r.s more h ngt h and a greater di‘])tii than 
that of former ye<iv'^, ami this has i)ec<'ssai il\ gi\('n an imnease in the length 
of body, snout, Aa*. Tie' \ery sliort, eiiulhy, pug-n(»sed tyjx's an' going out 
of favour. 

The boar jnsT importi'd was bied at Nait hampton, laiglaiid. ]>y Mr. \lfred 
Brown, at Ins Hill Farm. 

Sne, the imttd hoar Wto Tall -lib N<> ITsTthh , le, ThglniKue \ iM-omit (IJ H. No. 
l*2,7*J:n ; hy Migluiiou- Mikado [H H. No loAol. \ etoniou’s dam is ah . a wrll-known 
T>ri/,e--W'miu'r. \%dmore Matchless I 'lir» No h),ll*h ; tiom MaU’hless 1 *. (B.H. 
No. 1 ; from WhitleN Matchless 1 1> It No 11,, I'M). 

Mr. 1‘lrown’s stud has been for lorn.: M-eognisi'd as on(‘ of the holding 
Berkshire h(*r(K in Finglaiul. i’he Vehuore strain of I »er'kshin‘s has come 
into favour in Fngland recently on aceouut of its i[uiek growth and early 
nuiturity, (‘omhineil with strong eon^td alion. 

The im])ort(‘d boar was farrowt'd m No\t*mbei, llHd, and wall be put to 
the Htiul as soon as he is old (‘imuLdi His peiligreo has been eertified to 
by the Editing Com mitt fv of the Ihdidi ik'rkshin' Society, 

While referring to Berkshires, ni' am might be made of a recent addi- 
tion to the (Ndlege stud by the pu h.iM' of thi' Champion Berkshire Iniar 
Mountain Lad, whieli was pureliUM "• at the Koyal Agricultural hhow, BJi4. 
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Mountain Liui (No. 298, Berkshire and Yorkshire 8tud Book of Austral- 
asia) is a splendi<l inasfiivt‘ hoar, and was bred by Messrs. O’Bhannassy 
of Leougatha, Vi(?toria, and later owned by Mr. T. K. Adkins, of *^The 
Block,” Korumburra, Victoria. He has llie following excellent Show record 
to his credit • — 

First and (U\ainpion Berkshire Bt»ar. -Leon^atha Sliow, UU2 
,, ,, ,, Korumburra Show , 1913. 

First, Champion, Special, and Herd Book Hibbou — Melbourne Koval Sliow, 1913. 

First and Champion — Korumburra, 1914. 

Fiiat, Cliarnpioii, Special, and Herd Book Ribbon Royal Agricultural Shoi^, 
Sydney, 1914. 

He was fariowcd on Ibtli August, 1911, and took liivS first prizt^ at the 
age of Sloven months. His ]>e<ligree is as follows 

Sire, Spencer (310, B H B i, fn*m C>ueenie 11 (311, B.H.K.), by Maori Bo> : g dam 
i^neenie, by Young Sent t ; gg dam KrinecKs S., by Outlaw’ Spencer i3l9, I> H.B ), 
sired bv John iVel (93, B.H.B.}; dam May Flovver. .)«»)in IVel (93, li.H.B.i, h\ Ftei 
doe (B.B. 19,328). 

Tamworths, 

The importation consists of the lioars Hrokcidmrst (No 31, mi], 3, Berk- 
shire and Ynrksliire Hmd Book of .Viist rains la ) and Knowlc MniMjucen 111 
^N.B. IS, 247 and No. ‘>2, vol. B. A’ Y. H.B. of Australasia), and tin* sows 
jiercford (^hieiui (No. 22, vul v, H. A Y. 11. B» ), Salislmiy <Ju<*en (No. 21, 
B, <V: V. 11. B.), and lloyal Buby (N.B. KhJoS and No. H. tV Y. H.B.). 

Though, as w as to be cxjie<*t<‘<l, all these pi^is sufh‘rod as a. rt‘snlt of tln^ 
chang(‘ of climate, A'c., and looked .sumewdiat rough on arrnal, iIh'V have all 
acclimatised w (dl and are now showing splendid growtli of liair, and ha\e 
improN(*(l consideiably in condition, 

'i’he 'laniworth, being a direct deseendent of tlie wild hog of the Midland 
counties of Bngdand, (hnvs not .stand hamlling and shipping as widl as the 
Bei’kshireor Boland China, its natural habit is to gra/c and to forage for 
itself ill the opmi 

This is a distinct ad\antage in the more genial climate of New South 
Wales, wlieri' the paddock system of feeding is so juxifitable ; and if crossed 
with B<‘rkslun* or Poland (Jiina typies, the \erv be.st results are obtained. 

ThcTCciuit arrivals are a di*cide<l improveaumt on th(‘ types of some years 
Viaitk, 'Fhere is a vast change for the better in the skin and hair ; mueh of 
the on<* tirni* eoarsimess has now disappeansl -the coat is a. golden tinted rtKl, 
the skin soft and mellow, the flesh firm in textun*, snout shorter, liead more 
compact, and the bone much finer througliout. The sides an' very deep, 
whilst the ham has thickened and the meat is carrit'd lower on to the hock. 

The bofly is more eomjaict, with a greater width across the loins and back, 
and the aptitudi* to lay on Hi^sh has increased. 

Brokenliiirst (imp.) (No. 31, B. tfe Y. H.B.) is the larger boar. He waa 
farrowed JOth July, 1913. 

Sired hy Hick of Ormaston (N.B. 13,143), by Eufu-s of Orrnaetoti (N.B. 11,435), by 
Knowlo SurprRo (N.B. 10,439). His dam, Brokeuhurst Megellie (N.B. 34,446), waa 
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Fig. 8. Poland China Boar (Imp >. 



Fig. 9. Poland China Boai (Imp.). 


J^oth (>l ihvu,. soi. ffiMl liy Iho Chiel of tlu* Bun au ot Animal Industry 
l)epartia*‘uf oi A«i multure, Washington, B S A. 


H AWKLsiii'in AtJHJi ri/M tji\r (’oi.i.k.uk Sti i*. 



ral ' 


,4 IMlton (N.B. 18,176), by Bisbop of Knowle (N.B.l 1,337). 

jg*'*^!^®*** DUlon Megellie (N.B. 31, 128). from Megellie of 





> Th^ younger boar, Knowle, Macquem Ifl, is ali-eady entered in 
'Kataonal Herd Book of Kngland (No. 18,247), and is now entered in Hewli’i 
Book (vol. v) of the Berkshire and Yorkshire Society of Australasia (No. SSji,' 

He was airedby Warwickshire (N.B. 1S,2!I:), by Apricot ina( N.B 14,o2«). by Know^' 
Cranmer (N B. 13,195). His dam, Kathleen (N.B. ;M,,5.56), was sired by Dick of Ormwton 
' # wS" 14»i43) and from Aster of Orniaston (K. H. 27, *216). The* latter sow was by Redskitt 
oi Whitaere (N.B. 12/219), from VVhitanre (’oimtess XI {N.li. 22,324). 


Both boars come from the herd of that erdobrat^-d breeder, Mr. Robert '/ 
Ihbotson, of Knowle, Warwickshire, England, ajid both pedigrees hove been . 
'certified to by the Editing Committee of tlie National Pig Breeders’ Asyocia- 
tito of England. 

Of the sows Salisbury Queen (N'o 21, B. and Y. H.B.) appears l)e the " 
best. Sh<' sliOM's splendid (pmlity, and ha.s developed very well. 

She waft sired by a noted boar, Pier’s (’hoioo (N.B. 16,9:i3i, by Knowle Sylvanus 
(N.B. 14,617), by Knowle Lord Minto (N.B. 12,191). Hei dam was tlie Hell known 
Oholderton Golden Jewel (N.B. 24,282); sired by Rollest^ n Victor (N. B. 8,357), by 
, Hollestou Koamer (N.B. 7,5()5). Her flam, t'holdei ton Kivoiirite V(N. B. 12,062), was 
from Whitficre Favourite (N.B. 7,330). 


Hert^ford Queen (No. 22, B. and Y. H.B.), introduces the Webton strain, >' 
which is quite new to our stud, 

Her sire i.s one of the most succesHful animals of that typo, aivl is called Bishop of '' 
Webton (N.B, 15,741); by Elford Bishop (N.B. 13,175); by Bishop of Knowle (N.B. 
1M37). The dam, (Jherry of Webton (N.B. 34,478), was from Knowle Clara (N.B. 
dbl52), from CoristaDce (N.B. 22,166). 


Royal Ruby (N.B. 4,0.35 and No. 23, B. ami Y. H.B.) was sired by 
Knowle Antonio (N.B. 16,911), her daui being Royal of Bearley (N.B. 
37,112). 

All three sows woi*e farrowed in June, 1913, and since arrival have been 
stinted to imported boars. Theii* prog<*ny, when availabl(‘, should be even 
better than the sows themselves, as they will be acelimatiscd, and, therefore, 
better able to adapt themselves to our condition.s. 

As with tlu' boars, th<' pedigrees of the sows ha\ (' tieen duly certified 
to by the Editing Comniittf'e of the National Pig Bn'cdcrs’ Association of 
ISugland, and all three come from the herd of Mi*. Robert Ibbotson, the 
biWler of both the boars. 

Poland Chinas. 

The two boars were imported from the United States, and arrived in 
Sydney by s.s. “ Marama/’ from Vancouver, on July 6th last, and after 
, undergoing the usual quarantine, were tran.sferred to the College. 

The larger boar (unnamed yet), rejireseuts the latest type of Poland China, 

. IMtid is undoubtedly the finest Poland China boar we have ever imported. 

I is a distinct acquisition to the stud in this breed, for he shows great 
^ depth, compactness, and quality, and should easily uphold the 

I tbi« breed has already gained for quick growth and early maturity. 
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Thu best results from the fanner’s standpoint are obtained by using sows of 
this breed with either Tamwortli, Berkshire, or Middle Yorkshire boars. 

The younger boar (also unnamed), has already <l(weloped at a remarkable 
rate, and should fill out into an excellent sire as he grows older. 

Both boars have at^cliinatised well, and tlie former has already gone to the 
stud. They wer<" both selected by the Chief of the Bur<»au of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, Washington, U.S.A. 


Vine ANij Vegetation Diseases and Fruit Pests 

Act, 1914. 

The following are included in the auKuided regulations which w(‘n' gazetted 
on the 13th October, 1914. 

Thkatmkxt. 

{n) All apple, pear, aiid quince trees, and suckers shall ht' sprayed eflectively not leas 
than thiee tunes w'ltii an approved brand ot aiseimte of lead in the proportion of 
not less than eigliieen (18) ounces of dry arsenate ol lead pow'der or its e(fui valent 
of arsenate of lead paste to each fifty (oO) gallons of water, or with such other 
substaace or mixture as tlic Minister may dnect in th(‘ (/ormunint (tuz/ffi*, 
Such spraying shall ho can ied out in the following manner, that is to say, the 
first spraying shall be c^mqileted within five (.*i) days after the petals have fallen 
from the flouer. The second spraying .shall not be begun belore tour (4) weeks 
after tb<‘ petals have fallen from the flower, but shall V)c (completed within six (fi) 
weeks after sikjIi pebils have fallen from the flower. The Ihiid spraying sliall not 
be iHigun within nine (9) Aveeks after the taduls have fallen from the flower, but 
shall i)(‘ completed wnthin ten (10) weeks aftei such p<‘tals have fallen from the 
fiow'or. 

Piovidcd that, if in the opinion of an inspi*ctor, the spraying has not been 
effectively carried out. or if he deems another spraying necessary, the Minister 
may require the occupier or ow'iier to apply a fourth application in a manner to 
be directed. 

(/>) All apple, pear, and (piince trees shall be kepi clear of dead bark and broken 
limbs, and all cavities or crevices which may prove shelters fur eodlin moth 
shall lie cleaned out effectividy. If any supports or other materials or objects 
attached to or use<l in connection with any such trees are likely to convey any 
fruit pest, such supports or other materials shall be remoxed and de.stn» 3 'ed. 

(e) Fruit cases or other packages in which infected fruit or jilanls have been packed, 
or which are deemed likely to convey fruit pests, shall be either treated by immer- 
sion in boiling w’ater for two minutes or destroyed by burning. 

In onlur tliat orchardists may be enabled to utilise many of the \ariouH 
brands of arsenate of hwl at present on tJie market, the following table has 
beim compiled by the Chemists' Branch, to whom sami>les have been sub- 
mitted for analysis. 

Table showing w eight of various brands of load arsenate paste to bt^ taken 
in order that tlic resulting mixture shall contain as much dry lead 
arsenate as is equivalent to uz. of arseiiatt^ of lead in the dry state 
to each 50 gallons of water,” 


Bnuiii. 

Weight to l»e 
taken. 

Brand. 

W'uight to be 
taken. 

Sw'ift’s 

lb. 

o 

oz. 

i) 

Hemmingway 

Sherwiii Williams ... 

Ih. oz, 

... 2 0 

Flectro 

1 

n 

... 2 0 

Foster’s 

2 

11 

Lewis Berger 

... 2 0 

Blue Bell 

2 

2 

Federal 

... 2 3 

Red .Seal 

!!. 4 

3 

Austral 

.. 1 

9 

Nichol’s or Our Jack 

... 1 

14 

Carlton 

... 2 

5 

Platypus 

... 3 

6 

Vallo 

... 1 14 
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Official Milk and Butter Records* 


ivi. A, o’calla(;hax. 

Included in iliis month’s list of milk and butter records are a number of 
cattle rcpre.stmtirijr Mr. Samiu‘1 Hor(J<uirh *lerM('y b(*rd. I^hough iiothin^^ so 
far has approaclu^il the yield of his ‘rreat cow, Leila’s Snowdroj), still the 
average shown here is highly satisfactory ft sm a breeder's point of view. 
The importtd young cow, May IWord, in putting uj) a record of 4:U lb. of 
butter for the nine months, has dom* extitunely wtdl. 

The first record of the llolsteins is comt)lcted, and tl.is representative of 
Mr. l^amond’s herd has sliown what the breed is capable of. A number of 
cattle, represtmting the Brundee herd, are being t(‘st(‘d, and no doubt when 
%ure.s are complete it will Vh- si. own that the Hidsteins ar(‘ aide to hold 
their own on suitable country with any bretsl. 

Another batch of n'cords from th(‘ D.arbalura stud is (‘omplete, and when 
it is reiiiemlawd that they have had one <>f tlie se\<‘n‘st seasons yf‘t experi- 
enced in the Adelong district, the rt‘cords of the cows here shown are 
excellent. 

The features of recent records, however, i^ that of Mr. MacDonald’s 
Jersey e(>w^ C/Oornassie. She lias put up a record of lb. of butter for 
nine inoutlis, which is a big improvement on her good record for last year; 
and as she is still milking w<dl her record for twelve months should be 
something w hich will make otluT Inceders eiiMous. 



Mi\ 8. Hordt 

rn’s Jer>ey 

Herd. 






; i 

1 1 



j 




Yudd o» last 


1 

Natiiv of C'ow and Herd ; 

hfijumnn;: 

Paiepf li-^t ' 

Total 

Total 

itl 

ila\ ot test. 

» 

Hook J\o. \ 


of 

Odvniy j 

Ml Ik. 

Hut tor 

'i' S ^ 

- 

--- 


\ 1 

1 

Ttst 

1 




Milk, i Butter, 

days 


y. 

Itl ; 

1913 

lb. 

Ih 

1 

1 

11). 

lb. 

214 

Pearl of Ketford (imp ), 



29 April 

4,r)37 

329 

6*2 1 

15*75 

1*15 


128S. 






1 



214 

Poiiterson XII (imp.), 1301 

5 

2 

M.HN 

4,097 

329 

5-9 

17 00 

1*40 

243 

Fawn IV, 1969 

S 

0 

l.'l.Julv 

5,75S 

295 

4() 

4 7)0 

*29 

242 

Java's Valeaitine (imp.), 

4 

6 

1 1 May . 

4,919 

316 

5-6 

11*75 

82 

i 

2111. 









214 

New Y ear’vS Beauty (imp.), 

3 

6 ’ 

I’> ,> 

4,323 

264 

4 7> 

15*25 

-98 


2419. 



i 






243 

Retford Maid 

2 

il 

22 July 

3,77)0 

273 

6) 4 

10*25 

•80 

273 

Retford Pet 

6 

0 , 

lUVtohtii ’ 

3,402 

234 

6 -2 

8*50 

•63 

273 

Retford Fawn 

<2 

*» ! 

7 Sept 

4,]S4 

27H 

5 9 

13*00 

1 *06 

273 

Tietford May, 2559 

.3 

8 ' 

13 .. 

4,232 

315 

6 4 

12*70 

DOT 

273 

Retford Blossom. 2557 .. 

5 

0 i 

2t „ 

4.37)9 

298 

60 

15 00 

D15 

273 

Noble’s Twylish II (imp.), 

4 

" i 

IsOitoher 1 

7), 474 

352 

5*7 

15 00 

1*21 


1267. 



1 





1 

273 

Retfoi (1 Princess 

2 

0 ; 

10 „ 

3,526 

236 

; 5‘9 

9 25 

•72 

273 

Leda's Angel, 2200 

4 

9 1 

19 

i 5,276 

361 

1 6 1 

11*7)0 

1 *97 

273 

Jersev Queen ... 

14 

4 

1 Nov, 

5,066 

, ‘Bl 

1 5*6 

4 75 

•40 

273 

May Panora, 2315 . . . | 

4 

6 ; 

5 . 

6.582 

431 

i 5 9 

16 00 

1*38 
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Mr. A. C. Lamond’s Holstein Herd. 


>”l 

j 

Age at 
Heaiunint? 





Yield on last 

riod o 
rest. 

Name of Cow and Herd 1 

Date of Last 

Total 1 

Total 


day of test. 

Book No, j 

of 

Cftlvinsf 

Milk. 

Butter 

hi 



o - 

1 

1 

Ttst. 





Milk. 

1 Butter 

davH 

1 

years. 

1913. 

! ii>- 

' lb. 

1 

i 

I ! 

! lb. i 

lb. 

273 

Olda XIV of Coolangattaj 

i 

7 

1 4 Sept. 

j 14,667 

1 544 

' 3*2 

I 41-75 

1-64 


Mr. C. R. 

G, MacDonald^a Jeivsey Herd. 






Ako at 
Beginnim; 
of 


1 j 



1 Yield on last 

"o 

*0 * 

[ 1 

1 Name of Cow and Herd } 

1 Ikiok No. 1 

Date of Last | 
Cah inif . 

; Total 

Total 

hi 

, daj of test. 

*C^ ’ 

Milk. 

Butter 

i ^ t 



a« 

1 1 

i .. . i 

Test 

1 

j ^ 

[ 

i 

! ' 


i Milk. 

' Butter. 

days 


y. m. 1 

1913 

lb. 

lb. 


; lb. 

lb. 

273 

Brighton Zingara TI 
Maitland’s Queen of St,' 

2 0 ; 

24 August 

6,145 

' 350 

4*9 

15-75 

1 10 

273 

1 11 ; 

11 Sept. 

5,570 

, 309 

4-8 

I 17*00 

1*05 


Lambert’s. 







273 

Maitland ()oomaw.sie 

2 0 i 

16 ,, . . 

4,454 

279 

5 5 

11 75 

1*07 

273 

Brighton Vanilla 11 

2 2 

3 Oct. 

7,712 

; 448 

4 '9 

i 2S 50 

2*12 

273 

Coomassie, No, 917 

9 0 

22 

39 Sept. ... 

11,140 

, 632 

5-0 

1 36 (Xl 

2*52 

273 

Brighton Olive, No. 1624 

3 11 i 

6,958 

351 

4*4 

i J8 50 

1*42 

273 

Brighton Petal 11 

2 7 

7 Oct. 

6,137 

' 396 

5*6 

1 16-25 

1*38 


Scottish- Australian Investment Cl<»inj)anys Shorthorn ruTcl. 


"S 


Age at ! 

|| 

Name of Cowand Herd ; BeLnuiiliij^i 

Book No. j 

ot 1 

I-"- 

days 

„ .... 1 

Teat. 

i 

years. 

212 

Champion 4th, 1314 

5 

273 

Champion 6th 

o 

273 

Champion, 90 

16 

273 

I’ottie 2nd 

7 

273 

Melba .5tli, 1577 .. 

5 

273 

Bloomer, 1295 

5 

273 

Melba 4t|j, 1576 


273 

Nina 2nd, 1110 i 

9 

273 

Virginia 2nd, 1788 

7 

273 

K(jse, 630 

13 

273 

Kose 2nd, 1191 ... 

Hose 4th . . 

8 

273 

2 

273 

Viola 6th, 1787 ... 

4 

273 

: Kthel 2nd, 1405 

5 

273 

Snowdrop 2nd, 1212 

8 1 

273 

Champion 3rd, 839 

9 : 

273 

Lily 2nd, 1019 

9 1 

273 

; Minnie 8th, 1588 . 

4 ' 

273 

Eva 2nd, 923 

8 ' 

273 

Melba 6th, 1578 .. ! 

4 1 

273 

Gem 2nd, 1462 * 

8 

273 

1 Canary, 1308 

9 

273 

t Matilda 2nd, 434 

11 




1 


0/ r'*= it 

\ (eld on Last 

Date of Lust 

Total 

Tt>tal 


Imx of 

Test. 

Cub Ing. 

Milk ; 

Butltr 






i 



Milk 

lUilter. 


1913. 

lb 

lb 

i 

lb. 

lb. 

31 

July ... 

4,600 

219 

4-3 i 

6*0 

•31 

•26 

Nov. 

5,965 

276 

4-0 

150 

•63 

10 

Sept. 

6,484 

293 

3 9 

]8r> 

*81 

29 


8,vS69 

357 

3*5 

16*5 

•56 

23 

» 1 

7,973 

354 

;b8 

15-0 

*61 

13 


7,779 

359 

1 4*0 , 

20*0 

-95 

4 

Oct. !! 

7,956 

349 

3*9 

10*5 

•51 

9 

IT 

6,04*2 

247 

3*6 

14*0 

•52 

11 

ft 

8,896 

449 

’ 4*4 ' 

•20*0 

1*26 

20 

.. 

5,338 

245 

, 40 ! 

16 5 

.81 

23 

,, 

6,292 

295 

4*2 

15*5 i 

*70 

2 

Nov. ... 

5,313 

238 

3*9 ! 

10*7 j 

•55 

2 

>» •• • 

6,716 

321 

40 ; 

13*0 i 

•57 

6 

>* 

7,175 

345 

4*2 ‘ 

26*0 

! 1*26 

23 

Oft. 

5,498 

239 

'38, 

9*0 

•35 

17 

1 

»» *’ *1 

7,422 

402 

4 5 

3*5 

•16 

9 

tf ••• 

8,276 

346 

3*6 

17'0 

•65 

27 

Sept. ... 

9,726 

399 

3*6 

•21*5 

•92 

1 

Oct. ...! 

7,132 

357 

4*3 , 

14-5 

•77 

27 

Sept. ... 

7,358 

1 327 

; 3*9 

21*5 

•88 

11 

Oct. ... 

6,315 

, 324 

i 4*3 

6*5 

•31 

30 

Sept. . . 

7,452 

. 310 

i 3*8 i 

18-0 

•83 

22 

Oct. ... 

6,367 

1 273 

i 3-8 

! i 

15-0 

•64 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South Wales* 

[Continued from p. 874 . j 

WALTER W. FR()(;(i.\TT, F.L.S., Entomologist. 

45. The Stone Plover or Land Curlew {Burhinus (irallarius). 

This shy, retiring bin! is niucli hotter known to most people through its 
weird melancholy cry, or long drawn out whistle-like note, rather than by a 
personal observation of the bird itstdf. The calling of a pair of curlews in 
th(‘ long winter evening round the isolaterl homestead or the lonely camp 
fire is mournful enough to give the noweimier from the city a fit of the 
blues; but to the true imaginative bushman it is one of the ^‘\oiees of the 
night’' that lather appeals to his siuise of fitness with the surroundings. 
In Bush Wanderings,” the author .says, Often striking a chill into the 
heart of th(' benighted traveller, for the imitation of the call of this bird is 
often a signal whistle from the bushranger to his mates at night.” 

The birds frequent open box forests and lightly timbered fiats, seldom 
criming out on the open plains ; and they may often 1 k‘ rpiite numerous with- 
out being seen by the traveller, for at thr‘ least alarm they stand perfectly 
still with tin* head and neck pointing out, and their grey and brown plumage 
bkuids so closely with the country they frequent, that it is usually an 
accident if one is seen unless it mo\e.s. They are, however, always alert, 
with their large bright yellow eyes wafehing the intruder, and are ready to 
run or tly as soon as they think they are noticed ; but, utherwdsr^ tlu'y will 
allow a person to come rjuite close, and them on tht» track without 

moving. 

Ko regular nest is made, but, like tlH‘ true plover, the female lays her 
two blotched brown eggs in a slight depression on the ground, where their 
ground-tint matches the soil, and doe^ imt display them to their enemies. 

The curlews are usually found in i»airs, except after the nesting si-ason, 
when they are found in small family ])arties ; and in the days when hawks 
were plentiful they suffer(Ml much from their attacks. Poisoning has killed 
out the hawks ; but it has also, when U'^cd for rabbits, caused the death of 
many curlews who picked the pollard baits when f?(‘diiig over tht‘. ground 
at night. Now, in the introduced tox, the enemy of all ground- nesting 
birds, there is another change in th(> lialance of nature. 

With reasonable protection the . urlews will hold their own in all open 
forest country where settlement i.*- not loo dense, and, feeding chiefly at 
night, they capture and destro;> many in.sects that are not out in the 
daytime. On account of their uoci uinal habits they have been introduced 
into suburban gardens to k('(»p ilov\n the slugs and snails, and in this 
capacity they are one of the best fiivnd'^ of the gardener. 



I' 


jigricuiUmai 




^ 0wr curlew has many popular names, such m tiie lUmd dJttrfW, 
Stone Plover, and Norfolk Plover ; but it will always be known fo 
the bttshman as the Curlew. It must not, however, be confounded with th;e 
Curlew or Whimbrel of Europe, which, though having a somewhat similar' 
cajbnote is classed in an allied group, and is quite a different looking bii'd^ 
|,t is much larger, more mottled, and furnished with a long slender biU 
adapted for picking up water-in '^ects and small crustaceans along the marshy 
sea coast. 


46. The Spur-winged Plover I olirandluti lohatm). 

This fine plover is met with in many parts of Australia, and though often 
found in small flocks upon the plains, it i« much more common along the 
edges of creeks and swamps where it obtains mucli of its fuod. Here they 
ai*e often a serious annoyance to the sportsman by siiddenly flying up in 
front of him, and with tladr harsh call-notes warning the <liicks and teal that 
would have otherwise been successfully stalk('d l)y the angry hunter. Many 
a wild duck has owed its escape from tlu' game hag by heeding tlie warning 
cry of the startled »Spur-wingefl Plov er. 

Their habits and methods of nesting are similar to thos(‘ of the smaller 
Black-breasted Plover, but in ajipearance they arc very easily distinguished 
by their lighter colour, longer legs, and the enuous wattles or naked growths 
below the eyes. The remarkable apjiendage from whicdi tiny lak(* their 
popular name of Spur winged,” consists of a sharp thorndike pr<»j<‘ction 
on the point of the elbow of the wing; but though tin* spur should 
be a weapon of offence or defence, the writ<‘r has never stMui llaan us3 it in 
any way. 

All the plov(*r.s are looked upon as game birds in Great Britain, and 
plovers’ eggs are imported from the Cominent. In this eo «ii try sportsmen 
were once accustomed to add them to tlndr Iwg wh^*n otliei* game was scarcer, 
but under our latest regulations th(»y are protected all the year round in 
consideration of their insectivorous habits. 
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Australian Wines as Sold in England. ; J 

A Refokt as to thkik Quality, 


M. BLON^^O. 

Ik order that the Department niight gain an idea as to the quality and price 
of the more widely distributed brands of Australian wines as sold in London; 
the Agent-General was requested to purchase samples and forwaid them 
to Sydney* In all thirty-seven samples were obtained at retail shops in 
various parts of London, and the Agent -GeneraFs attention was arrested 
by the variety and cheapness of some Australian wines. In one case the 
price was as low as 13s. 6d. per dozen reputed ipiarts, and, as will be seep 
from the accompanying opinions of various judges, this was considered to 
be extraordinary value for the money. 

In order that a comprehensive examination of these wines might be made> 
the following wine merchants were asked to (^o-oj^erate with the Departmenti-^ 
Mr. E. M. Betts, Mr. L. Biiring, Caldwell, Ltd., Mr. J. T. Fallon, Dr. T. Fiaschi, 
Mr, K. V, Gosch4, Thomas Hardy & Sons, Ltd., Mr. T. H. Hyland, Mr. A, D. 
Kelman, Lindeinan, Ltd., Penfold k Co., Ltd., Messrs. Tucker & Co., and 
Measrs. Westphal & Clark, 

Two afternoons were set aside for tasting the wines. All the judges 
were not able to be present throughout the proceedings and ohus the number 
of opinions quoted in the following table varies. 

For obvious reasons, the names of the makei-s are not mentioned, and the 
opinions of the judges are given impersonally — Ce., under a number, and 
not under their names. 


The judges Were not informed as to the brand of the w ine they were sam* 
pling, but were notified as to the class of wine and the retail price in London. 
The numbers quoted are given for reference only, and are not those under 
which they were adjudicated. The specific name of the wine is also changed 
in these notes and substituted by the generic name of the class to which it 
belongs. 


The individual opinions as to the quality of the wines are quoted in the 
following table 


No.j 
1 

1 i 


Cla»8 and Price per doaen 
reputcil quarts. 


Iluiuarks. 


ChaMis, SOs. ... 


A inx>d wiao ; well-made and matured ; bouquet fair, 
l)rv , vt'ry good sample. 

Kici*, clean, palatable wine; worth the value. 

Fair 

Very gootl : condition and bouquet good, 

SpletKlid wine at the prUn' ; good type* 

Cicau. round, soft, good conaition. 

Full clean; good atyie of white export wine ; rather fidl or 
Chablui; good cuuditiou* 

Clear, limpid ; good colour; good odour: sound nice Savour; 

fresh: altog^her a nice wine worth The money. 
Beautiful, dry wine; ftne roadition; a wine typical of OUT 
b<’st Hunter Blver growth. 

Fine, well matUriMl; beautiful bouque^ good oonditiott; 
creditable wine that can compete with Suropean vittteii;ea. 
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The individual opinions, &c. — continued. 


I I I 

u* I Class and Price per dozen i Judge i 
I reputed quarts. ; No. . 


Ke marks 


2 I Hock, SOs. 

I 


I 


1 ' Much the same applies to this as No. 1, though condition is 

■ k‘88 good. 

2 ! Very nice samide: flavour excellent , bouquet fair. 

Ji Fine flavour; very good wiue tor the money. 

4 Fair 

5 ' Very clean good wiue ; excellent condition. 

(» (^oo<l M^miwi wiue; Hock tyiic. 

7 Clean, «iry, soft, good condition. 

8 ' Clean, fair condition; nice acidity; Hock style. 

0 I <^oo<l romlltion; go<Ki colour; no bouquet, sound nice 
flavour; worth the mono v. 

10 Very fine, full Hock : beautnul condition ; ^Australia should 

be proud of such wines ; old In Infl-tle. 

11 Lighter; well matured, same remarks as No. 1 . 


y Jlieslmg, 21s, 


1 Traces of sugar left ; condition wanting; colour broken. 

1 Colour bad , condition very much off , poor sample, 

d Too heavy and cloudy ; too haril , not a nice wine at all. 

4 Poor. 

5 Onl> fair; condition uieditim. 

0 PfMU class* bad condition 

7 Bad coiKlition; inferior. 

8 Bad eomlitioii; not Hock styh*; po(jr lllesUng type. 

« Cloudy, out ot condition, too highly coloured , Inlenor in 
tast-e, not sound; not w'orth the money. 

10 Coarsr; not nice, sound alihougii has a .sul)-aei(l ; not in 

saim* class wltli Nos. 1 nud 2, not good condition. 

11 Cusound; dull. 


1 . White Wine, 22rt 


5 Kies ling, 22s.... 


6 ; Chablxs, 22?. ... 


1 

a 

4 

.5 

7 

' 8 
U 

10 

! n 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
(5 

7 

8 

10 

11 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
10 
11 


•• I 

I 

t 


I 


I 


No character; over sulphured : otln rwise cl<>an , colour good. 
Clean , but quite a blended wine. 

Vci> high in colour, a mixtim* neither one nor the other, 
(to m J.ondon; characti*rlcg.s. 

No ( haiactcr , inferior w me 

Cl»*an wine , too big l>iit cheap , no class 

thKKl condition, dry, dark colour; white Muscat flavour; 

too ooarsi* and heavy for Hock 
(lean, full. g(M>d cxiiort; good condit ion ; strong bouquet. 
Tot) rich m colour, bad taste, inferior wine, not wortli tlie 
money 

Very coarse, inferior, sweetish wine, not at all nict* , condition 
good. 

V<*ry common ; woody, not clean ; hard, no bouquet. 


Wanting in character, flavouring and all else. 
lk)or sample . no class. 

; No Kleshng characWr, Uh) harsh and strong m taste, 
i Poor. 

' Strong Hiesiing ; coarse and poor. 

Very coarse ; good condition ; too .“.trong. 

Coarse, hard, interior. 

(iootl condition, metallic tasU‘; very poor qnalitjr. 
i Go>tl condition; very tiry, roarse. common wine; iron taste; 
I not at all nice. 

Styptic, mky; ustriiigent; stalky; Inferior. 

I 


{ Gtxid clean wine but not Chablis type ; little character 
i Very good sample; excellent value. 

I Very good wine, but not Chablh tyj>e. It is Verdellio grape, 

I aufi first-class wine fur KngUsli market, 
j Very good for London ; best wine. 

Medium OhabUs, In good condition ; full Ixxlicd. 

(iood clean wine, imt too hmvy : not right type. 

Clean, good, full-lMalicd ; too heavy for ordinary ditnking. 
(jood, clean, soft, fruity ; good class of wine for export. 

Good condition; nondescript but fair wine ; sound. 

! Hound, sliglitly earthy taste ; fairly good bouquet ; a sccond- 
i class wine. 
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The individual opinions, &c.- -r^jhlinueiL 


Class and Price pf^r dozen Judut 

reputed quarts. ><o. 


llomarks. 


7 , White Wine, 228. 


8 llermltaifc (Whit< )i Jfts. 


V) ' 1S« .. 


U) Buruurid) (WhItO, 228. 


]1 Burgundy (White), 1P«. 


12 Burgundy (Wliite), 229. 


12 , Cabernet, 248,... 


i 


1 Coarsi* wiiM . sub'Heid, Ick) strong for ordinary consumption. 

2 Poor, eoininon tyji.- 

H 'Joo Mroiig and too dry ; not palatable enough, 

4 IiibTKir 

5 (V)ars«‘ wiiir . no tharueter , good eoiMiition. 

d Oood cb-an wine but too h(‘a\> lor drinking 
7 Coarsi . inferior cln*.ip, 

S Condition tair: harsh and rough ; strong tlavour 

10 Sweet tull wine ; quite sound . noudescniit; good condition. 

11 \ rather mil w^im common taste. 

1 Little character, condition good, smothered in sulphur 

2 Cood value, clean and dry 

H A little Uh) .sharp, not soft enough: Hock type 
4 , bair. only just. 

Ti J.ight tair wim . inedJurn eondition 

t) (iiiod wine at tin* priei , but not too sound. 

7 Light , wanteii better hamlUng. 

8 Slightly aeetie . colour gooil 

10 J.ight w’ltn , no eharaeti ‘1 ^ound . lair condition. 

11 Clean rather young : sound . not much bouquet , fairly good; 

'leoiid class, a little hard. 

1 Clean ,Mud good. Ihoiigb young, good value lor price. 

2 V'oungvvine. clean . ^lAcellcMt v aim 

3 Ver.v uie» , ]jalaiable and soit wine , rather > oung , good value 

4 fJood value, thin , not like Australian 

r» l.lght. poor will) . iii» bouquet 

0 \er> u<»od: sott g(»od type, ehe* p at the price. 

7 Light clean little har<l gorsl i heap wnn 

8 Clean, givod stvu , do< s not taste pun Australian; good value. 

It) Sound, light, s\v(i*ti.sli w’lih*, gooi] comlition. 

11 Clean, sound , not .niuli boinimt , suit, good hainplc, 

1 A good w'lne with but little character. suitabU lor Bngbsh 

markets, condition good . over sulphured 

2 Chan, thin, condition excePent . Imr value. 

2 Hood, ell an, ‘•troiic wine . wi lbinatured 

4 Very fair, siilphurou.s. acid 

5 ' Xi<e wine, eP*an bright comiition, 

0 Splendid eonditioL, but too Inavv, harsh. 

7 Sinutar to N\i 0, <lean full-lKKlie’d. 

S f)vt idost'd with sulphur sott. good ex]K.>rt win**. 

10 tiood eondition , good, clean, full nm-* 

11 (fowd, lull, sounu , not ? uieh houqih't. 

1 Condition and colour good , no •■haiach r , young. 

2 \oung, thin, fan value 

2 Far wine lor lIiigU.sh market, i'ut ratlwr jouug. 

4 Hut her jiooi 

r> Poor, com se wine, inferior condition 

it P«*or wine, out ol conditiou . no type. 

7 Coarse, Interior , bail e*ondit ion 

8 , Poor comlition , not stmnd , volatile acids predominant. 

10 Full, tair Wine . not ileiica+e; quite sound 

11 Sound' peculiar, Folle Blariehe flavour. 

1 amdition and colour good . somewhat course , young. 

2 Sample |»oor 

3 I'oo <ir> and too coarse. 

4 P<M>r. 

5 Billy fair, in good condition. 

0 Sound big wine, but too coarsi*. 

7 CcMirse, mtciior: tair condition. 

8 Strong flavoured, rutlu'r dark coloured 

10 Coarse, common vvme. 

11 Sound, full, slightly hard, 

1 Good, palatable wine, too rich in flavour; coudition and 

colour good. 

2 Clear, soil: good value. 

2 Too light mr the English market, othcrw'Use a very good wine. 

4 GixhI i*ut light, 

5 Xiec clean wine; gwid and sound. 

6 Clean wine: good condition , cheap at the i>rioc; fair type. 

7 Gemd, drv, clean wdii<* 

8 (hKMl etmditlou; has not character of Claret; tiulsliing off 

with Port character 

10 ' Good sound Claret ; light and delicate. 

11 Gimd, clean, light; good flavour; a very good specimen. 
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The individual opinions, &c. — covttinued. 


^ , Class and Price per dozen i Judge 

^ ’ reputed quarts, ' No. 


Hemarks. 


1 

14 I Uonnitage (Redl, lOs, 


15 


Claret, 13s. G(l. 


16 I lied IVlne, 


I 

1 j Clean and good ; <)ver sulpliurt'd : good value. 

2 ; Light, but good \ aloe. 

3 i Too light for the home market, but good and sound. 

4 j Cood, rather, excellent value. 

r> Too sweet, sound; gocnl otherwise. 

6 i (il{M)d value; soft, but a little sweet. 

7 , Still sweet, rich ; to(» full hir Claret. 

8 ; Cood condition and value; very clean, real good style of 
1 Lxport wine 

10 i <hMKl sound Mine, slightly sweet. 

11 j Light, clean, soft, sound ; good sample. 

1 

1 ; Broken wine; tfK) heav> colour and condition gt>od; 

extraordinary value tor price. 

2 ; Sample blended; excellent value; talr colour, good condition. 

3 ' A very good wine tor the money, do not know how it is 

possible to sell Australian W'lne t<«r that pnee at home. 

4 E\C(‘Jlent value 

5 Ni<‘e light ('lar<‘t, good .sound wine at j>riei' 

6 Very good wine at ])riee ; like blenth'd wine , good t vp(‘ 

7 V<‘ry good; blended witti Spanish or I'rench light Claret. 

8 <Jood (*laiet style, verv thin, 

id <loo<l sound wiiu* really good. 

J1 \ cry good vv me , sott , clean 

1 Heavy .ml (oarse, condition good and colour lair. 

2 Pull and heavy; good l.ondfui market value, condition 

, e\( I'llent. 

3 , A ver> good wme for the J.ondon maiKct. 

4 ' <lood London witn 

Strong, heavy , medium, lariici I'oarne. 

<> iiood lug wme but rather c<»arse , good London wm(‘ 

7 ileavj, fiiil, i leun, eoar-.e 

ti Pull, clean . Porfy character, the style of wiin* luo.-^tly 
, sought alter by t.<>ndon 
]0 .Sw«•ell^b wine ; ipilU) sound 
11 Pair .sample. 


17 lied Wine, 1.5S 


1 <j(K)(l souinl wine • clean . colour fair. 

2 Sound; thin, lair value, condition good. 

3 Kiither buhl tor tin- I'.nghsh market, but sound, ami good 

vabn‘ 

4 loiod vulin 

5 J’nir PUviet chaiHcter , sound. 

6 ■ Hood, clean, Huret type. 

7 Thin, dry', acid. 

H Poor condition . volatile acidity. 

10 ' Ho(k 1 .sound wme 

11 , Youngish wane rather acidic. 


18 White Wine, :.ls. ... 


10 Red VS me, i9a 


20 ‘ Burgundy (lied), 30s. 


2 Not altogether .sound but sott on palate • rather on thin side, 

3 , Not a very goo<l wiin* I'oi ]nh e; not sound enough. 

7 I My, white; acid, not too sound, 

JO Thin acid wine ; not mee, suljihury. 

11 A good wine 11 It hail been pioperly looked after. 

13 , l*lenty of character, peculiar. 


3 

7 

10 
! H 
, 13 

i 

1 “ 

I ^ 

7 

10 

11 

13 


' Not of market value. 

Not sound, should uot he show'ii. 
t Dry, red* putrid, 
j Absolutely sour; no good. 

' Vinegary. 

I Poor quality; rough 

I Nice dry wine; very fair sample; suitable for English 
markets. 

' A very good wine for the home market; well worth the 
; money. 

1 Uood, clean, dry ; very good ; good condition. 

Very nice ; good old wine ; very flue. 

Coarse, good flavour ; full-bodied , creditable. 

Uood quality. 
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The individual opinions, &c.- -co^Uinued. 


jT 01a«<8 and Price per dozen , Judge 
' ! reputed quartb. , Jfo. 


Eemarks. 


21 


Burgundy (Jled), 18s. 


22 * Burgundy (Bed), 22s. 

I 

1 


23 Burgundy (Bed), 19fe. 


24 Burgundy (B<'d), 22'^. 


25 Burguinly (Red), 19b. 


2<. Burgundy (Red), 22s. 


2 . Cheap sample; on the young side ; very fair sample. 

3 Veiy lure; a little lighter than No 20, but good value 

7 Vtmne, dry, clean, sound 

10 V'erv tan wine, jittl« rough but sound ; young 

11 Young, lull, sound, good. 

13 Very lair value, good. 

2 Sound ; on the vouug side, hut still a very fair sample 
•J Very heavy, rallier y'oung, but a good English market wine. 
7 Jiig, mugh, eoaise, sound. 

S lull, clean, lair style export; dry; good value. 

10 Coaise, neh wine . rough, young, sound. 

11 Vt)ung. rough -ound, Tull*bo(ljed. 

13 Nj(< vmu , good \alue 

2 Sound, lull, \erv 1.01 sample. 

3 \ ratiier rough wine, but otherwise a very good wine for the 

I.nghsh market 

7 Drv, lough, coals* , sound 

8 liood, » l<-an , Burguinly type , excellent value. 

10 \ery rough, s,,nn<l, good, would not appeal to any W'lue 

diinkei, b, mg too lough 

11 Bough soutnl, tuJi-budied , typical for the English market. 
1.1 Vseinl ( xjMirt wme , good, but rather rough. 

2 Full, sweel stiain . big. lair sample. 

3 V sirong wim- good tor English markets, but nobody would 

drink it lure in Australia. 

7 Bieli, lull, Inavy loo big 

8 lull, -Iigldh su.td good export type 

10 ^er\ rough (oitrs< wine, little sweetish ; would not appeal 

to an.v wim‘ dnuker, bung too rough and coarsi*. 

11 Hough, lulbbodied, heavy, shghtly pungent. 

13 1' nil and good 

2 Not about tin r »ouud , on the acid hidt', 

3 Lighter than No 21, but not qiuto lit for English market; 

a little sour. 

7 Acid, uiieUaii 

8 Aoiatile acidity, swoet-i'our, 

10 S<iiir, veiy iiihriuf 

11 Not tpiiti sound. 

13 Fair quality. 

2 8uiupU not alt ogctlnr sound. 

3 N(» good at all 

7 Acid, uneleau 

8 \ olatile aiidity manuitic. 

10 N cry inierioi , .'‘OUr. 

11 Not M>und 

13 Only tan 


27 Burgundy (Kedl, 18», 


I 

28 Burgundy (Red), 158. 


29 


Red Wine, 208. 


A 

7 

8 
10 
]l 
13 


3 

7 

8 
10 
11 
13 


8 

9 

10 

11 

13 


Not altogether M-UMkI 

Light wine , a little better than No. 20. 

lleaW', lull laitn 

Swet lisli , sounder than 2.5 or 20 

Sweet-sour, urv inlorior, better than 2(5. 

Ni»t >-(»iincl .dightly .swetd, sour. 

Faiiij .•’Ound. ratluT sw'eet. 

FP .111, i-ound very good value. 

Light, but a very good w’ltn lot the money; palatable, 

TAuht. ileaa. blended, sound 

Soiunl, eU an, not so lull , real good value. 

Comiuoii wine, sound, young, setms to be blended, 
tlood. tlean, ‘vound, lull-bodied wme. 

Exetllinl' value. 

Thui dirty , ordinary sample. 

A .•gUt, poor, swiet wine, not much good lor trade. 
Swiet, bad condition , common, not too sound, 
i Nondescript, sweet rod 
, Sweet red, inferior 
i I'liirlv sweet, indifferent. 

; Viiv onhnaiy , sw'cet red. 
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The individual opinions, &c. — continued. 


^ I Class and Price per dozen j Judge , 
{ reputed quarts. j Xo. ^ 


Kemarks. 


30 I Kod Shiraz, 24s. 


I 


2 ■ Dirty; poor sample. 

3 ' Sweet, cloudy and rather too sugary ; an unclassified wine. 

7 } Sweet red ; tastes as if boileii must. 

10 I \'cry sweet wine ; quite sound ; good sound wine. 

11 , Very sweet; fairly sound. 

13 , J*oor quality. 


31 i Cabernet, 238 


1 ' Sweet w'ine; no character; clean 

2 I Pair sample. 

3 i Sweet,; very fUll-l)odied, pleasant wine ; good value. 

4 j Sweet Jeropiga. 

5 ' Sweet. 

t$ I Ordinary sweet red. 

7 ! Sweet, fortified ; ordinary swe<ft red, 

H Sweet. 

10 ! Sweet wine. 

11 Sweet wine, 

13 Only fair. 


32 ; Muscatelle, 30s. 


! 


2 Poor Kainple; not altogether wmnd, 

3 Not sound enough ; similar to No. 3 1. 

7 Unsournl 6*S per cent, sugar, 2*1 per 1000 solalile acidity, 

10 .\rid, not at all nice ; not sound. 

11 Cnsound; sweet enough, not cre<Utnl>le. 

13 , Poor quality. 


33 ; Muscat. 24s. . . 


2 Poor sample. 

3 ; Not .Muscat at all, more like sweet wliiti* 

7 Common swM'et wiiite. 

10 Lfttit* acid; peculiar wine, no .Muscat liavour. 

JI Swts't white, not much Muscat ilavour, woody taste. 

13 Fair 


34 Muscat, 12.''. ... 


2 , Out of condition : fair sample, flavour very good. 

3 A go<xi llavoui, but not (juile bright; more rojiy tastu. 

7 8 per cent, sugar, 1 2p<*! jOOOvoiuMle ucidit;y , good flavour. 

10 Sw’cet acid; lull Muscat flavour. 

11 ' A good 'wine- very htrong flavour of Muscat ; cloudy, 

13 Out of coinlition. 


35 Muscat, 3.'»s 


2 Clean, very go«)d sample; 35 per cent, spirit; 10 per cent. 

sugar. 

3 , A very clean and ta.sty wine, the best Muscat so far. 

7 Clean, very g< lod , sou nd ; 1 0 per cent, sugar 35 per Ciuit . spirit . 

10 ; Very flue wine , clear, good , sound ; best of all Muscats so far. 

11 S good souiKl Muscat, very creditable; the best so far. 

1.3 ! Good condition, excellent 


36 Muscat, 3.')S. 


2 Condition, peKir; young wine; very good flavour; in 

general, poor sample, 

3 Very light m colour ; very sw'eot ; sulphured very much to 

kei'p the wine. 

7 Light colour, sweet; bad conditi»>ii: 28 per cent, spint; 
would not keep ; 10 per cent, sugar. 

10 Sulphur taste; clean; Muscat flavour. 

1 1 A gooti sweet wine , kept alive by .sulphur. 

13 Out ot condition. 


37 Muscat, 29s, ... 


I 

I 


2 ' Condition iioor; sample poor. 

' 3 I Verysw-cet; good flavour, but very cloudy ; very strong in 

I aiooliol. 

7 15 iHT cent, sugar; very 8W'cet; bad condition; 36 per cent. 

> spirit. 

10 Very sw'cet; quite sound; clean wine, 
i 11 , Verysw'eet; too sweet; very strong; in good condition* 

' 13 1 Out of condition ; too sweet. 
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The wines were also submitted for analysis to the Chemists’ Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the results are shown in the following table. 

Table showing analysis of Australian Wines purchased on the EiigUsh market. 


i 


Price, 



1 


1 

« ! 





j 





1 

£ 


t 

s 




j Class. 

i 

. i 

0 

^ 1 

Per dozen 
Bottles. 

c 

s 

z 

u 

T 

c 

5, 

« 

p 

>* 

0 

1 

a 

II 

I'l 

c* 

2 » 
•< «8 

Volatile Acidit 
Acetic Acid. 

> 

1 

2 

» 

Invert Sugar. 

1 


1 Chablis 

ft. 

d. 

fc. 

d. 

0 

/o 

O' 

o 

0/ 

/O 

0/ 

/O 

% 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

Of 

VO 

... 30 

0 



14*74 

25-83 

•55 

•09 

2-31 


22 

2 Hock 

... 30 

0 



1338 

23-45 

•50 

•08 

2-23 

... 

... 

22 

3 Riesling 

... 21 

0 



12-77 

22-38 

■49 

•14 

2-22 



•236 

4 White Wine 

... 22 

0 

33 

'o 

14-27 

24-03 

•39 

•12 

2-38 

... 

... 

•29 

5 Riesling 

... 22 

0 



11-70 

20 50 

•51 

•12 

2-40 



•316 

0 , (hablis 

... 22 

0 

32* 

0 

13*<K) 

24-30 

•38 

•10 

2*27 

... 

... 

•242 

7 : While Win * 

... 22 

0 

.33 

0 

l4-4() 

25-34 

•41 

■10 

2-55 



266 

8 ! Hermitage (White) 

... 19 

0 

29 

0 

13-52 

23-70 

■54 

•103 

210 



•2 

9 i Chablis 

...* 18 

0 

27 

0 

1108 

19-42 

•49 

•15 

3*02 

l-’70 


*245 

10 i Burgundy (Whitt*)... 

...' 22 

0 

33 

0 

14 09 

24-09 

•50 

■115 

2-22 

... 


*258 

11 Burgundy (White) 

... 19 

0 

27 

0 

12-90 

22-71 

•45 

•18 

1*94 

... 

... 

•196 

12 ' Burgundy (Whde)... 

.. ' 22 

0 

33 

0 

13-52 

23-70 

•30 

•204 

2-05 

... 


•2 

13 Calwrnet 

... 24 

0 

39 

0 

13-71 

24-03 

•40 

•09 

2-01 


♦043 

*304 

14 Hermitage (R(*d) ... 

... 19 

0 

29 

0 

13-99 

24-.52 

•38 

•154 

20.3 


061 

•282 

15 Claret 

... 13 

0 



13 24 

23-21 

51 

•13 

203 

•io 

•074 

*274 

10 Red Wine 

... 22 

0 

33 

0 

15-49 

25-01 

•42 

•12 

3-38 

•40 

1 -104 

•316 

17 Rt*d Wine 

.. 15 

0 



12-58 

22-00 

•50 

•105 

2-78 

•28 

•0841 

•286 

18 ; White Wine 

... 31 

0 

j 


13-71 

25-07 

■41 

•11 

2*12 


... 1 

•238 

19 Red Wine 

... 19 

0 

j 29 

0 

14-27 

25-0] 

•43 

•24 

2^8i1 


•059 ’ 

•327 

20 Burgundy (Red) ... 

..., 30 

0 

1 


12 58 

22-00 

•51 

•12 

2-72 


•111 

•30 

21 Burgundy (Red) ... 

... 18 

0 

1 


15 21 

20-00 

•40 

•090 

2*53 


•076 ; 

-283 

22 1 Burguiidv (Red) ... 

... 22 

0 

33 

0 

14 05 

25 07 

■47 

•13 

3-40 


•133 1 

•318 

23 Burgund^y (Rt‘d) ... 

... 19 

0 

29 

0 

13 99 

24-52 

•44 

•12 

2-40 


, 1 

•315 

24 , Burgundy (Rodl ... 

... 22 

0 

33 

0 

14 09 

24-09 

•50 

•115 

2-22 


... 

•258 

26 Burgundy Hied) ... 

.. 19 

0 

27 

0 

14 93 

20-17 

•49 

•17 

2‘97 


•OM 

•297 

20 Burgundy (Red) ... 

... 22 

0 

33 

0 

1:i-.j2 

23*70 

•30 

•204 

2-00 



•2 

27 ' Burgundy (Red) ... 

... 18 

0 

27 

0 

15-21 

20-00 

•45 

151 

3-38 

•*35 

09*1' 

•292 

28 Burgimdy (Rtid) ... 

... 15 

0 

• 


l.Vi52 

23*70 

•48 

•15 

301 

•32 

•09 

•301 

29 i Rod Wine 

... 20 

0 



19-87 

34-82 1 

•41 

•1 1 

5-53 

, 2-45 

•034 i 

•276 

30 ! Red Shiraz 

... 24 

0 



' 17-08 

29-92 i 

•44 

' -07 1 

19-08 

1704 

traces 

•26 

31 ' CalHjmet 

... 23 

0 



17-08 

29-92 ' 

•36 

•17 1 

11-44 

' 8-0 

•016 

•36 

32 1 Muscatelle 

... 30 

0 

• 


' 15-90 

27-97 ' 

•44 

•21 i 

i 9-52 

5-80 

... 

•347 

33 1 Muscat 

... 30 

0 



; 17 92 

31-41 j 

•45 

•15 i 

12-82 ' 10-20 


*255 

34 1 Muscat 

... 42 

0 



' 15-18 

27-15 i 

•33 

•12 j 

11-31 

8-25 

... 

•317 

35 Muscat 

... 35 

0 



1 19-90 

34-98 i 

•35 

•00 

13-21 

9-92 


! *30 

36 1 Muscat 

...1 30 

0 



: 10-43 

■ 28-78 1 

; *35 

•07 

1295 

1015 


•325 

37 j Muscat 

...j 29 

0 

• 


20-01 

30-12 1 

1 -24 

•057 

17-48 

' 15-30 

... 

, -336 


The amount of invert sut^ar shown in the colnmn under that heading should he 
deducted from the figures expressing th(' “ Extractive matters.’' 


The Pioneers of the Export Trade. 

Australian wines have for some time been exported to England, and the 
demand is steadily increasing. One enterprising Englishman, Mr. P. Bur- 
goyne, some years ago, began to import small quantities of Australian wines, 
which he sold to a few friends. The business prospered, and advertising on a 
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large and costly scale made known to the people of the United Kingdom the 
wines of this country. Several other firms ventured in the business, and 
almost everyone in the British Isles now knows that there arc Australian 
wines to be had on the market. 

Great credit is due to the pioneers of the Australian wine trade in England, 
and the feature of this relatively new trade is that wine is made accessible 
to the middle classes. A taste has been created for certain wines that are 
typical of certain Australian districts, like the country both sides of the 
Murray in Riverina, otb(U’ ])arts of Victoria, and South Australia. Tliese 
wines are rich wines, in so far tliat they contain from 24 to 27 or 28 per cent, 
of proof spirit, and are rather heavy in colour and extractive matters. To 
attenuate the little rougliness which is characteristic of tbe.se wines, mer- 
chants usually prefer that traces of grape sugar should be contained in tluvst* 
wines- as a rule, not nion* than I per c(*nt., which is sufiicient to give tin* 
wine fruitiness, without tasting sweet. Wines of the ty]>e described form 
the bulk of the wine ex])orte(l fnnu Australia, and an* generally known aimuig 
grow'ers as wines for the British market, or shipping wdnes. In London, 
howTver, they are known as Burgundy, truly a misnomer, because tin* 
French wines of Burgundy arc altogether of a difierent kind. A certain 
proportion of Austialian wdiite, fnll-liodictl, strong wines, either dry or 
fruity, are also to lx* found on the British market, and are callt‘d \\ liite 
Burgundy, or by some trade name. These w hite w'ines are, generally speaking, 
produced in the same districts from wdiich the Australian Red Burgundies come* 

British merebants of Australian wines would pref(*r these wine.s to 
contain 27 or 28 per cent, of proof spirit; but only a portion of them reach 
this {lercentage, because, to obtain such a tlegrei? of strength, it would be 
necessary t-o have grapes with 27 or 28 per cent, of sugar. This amount of 
sugar IS quite comiiKui in tin* grajies grown in the Riverina districts, and in 
(certain pails of Victoria and ot South Australia; but, as a rule, the grape- 
juice obtained from such grapes is made into sw(i(*t wines of the Port types, 
for w’liich there is a great local demand. The kind of wines already dcscrib€*d 
find an ever-increasing favour among tin* niiddhi classes of the United 
Kingdom, principally because of their acees.'^ible price and of their character. 
They are ricli, luscious, stiong wuncs, suited as a drink for peojile living in a 
cold climate. 

Lighter wines are also put on the English market, such as Clarets, Hocks, 
and Cliablis. Their sale, liowever, is more liniitcil, but this is not because 
of their quality, but liecause, for good wines of this sort, there is a ready 
local sale at remunerative prices. It. may be, also, that the Australian firms 
which ])roduce these liglitor wiiH*a, finding the local trade to be quite re- 
munerative enough, do not care to expend large amounts for advertising, not 
knowing then wLetlier they would finally secure a number of customers who, 
so far, have preferred Ooiitinental wine.s. French and other Gontincntal 
wine firms have for centuries looked on the markets of the United Kingdom 
as one of the most valuable, and have long established a chain of connections 
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of mutual interests, sometimes even of international character, and they 
naturally strive with might and main to hold their own. Furthermore, 
several British firms now own vine 3 ’ards and cellars in France, Spain, and 
Portugal; therefore, only by creating a similar situation in Australia, and 
by forming powerful companies with Anglo- Australian capital, will it be 
possible to give a greater impetus to the Australian wine trade in England. 

The Quantity Exported. 

The following statistics* show the amount of the heavier and lighter 
Australian wines imported into England. Wines up to 23 per cent, proof 
spirit may be taken to represent the Australian Clarets, Hook, and Chablis. 
All the others, from 24 per cent, uj) to 28 and 29 per cent, represent the 
heavy, dry red or white wines called Burgundies, the great majority rich 
and fruity, while a certain proportion of them are shghtly sweet, and those 
are the wines containing the higher percentage of alcohol — that is, 27 or 28 
per cent, of proof spirit. 

The Australian wines of the lighter type, ranging from 17 to 23 degrees of 
strength, amount to 96,593 gallons, and those from 24 to 29 degrees total 
667,166 gallons. France imports into the United Kingdom 1,846,976 gallons 
of the lighter wines, with a strength of from 15 to 23 per cent, of proof spirit, 
and 143,914 gallons of the heavier wines from 24 to 29 per cent, proof strength. 

Germany exported to England 143,914 gallons of wines, containing 15 to 

23 per cent, of proof spirit, and 231,746 gallons of the heavier wdiies from 

24 to 29 per cent, proof strength. 

It is natural that Australia should beat both France and Germany in the 
quantity of the heavier class, because the colder French and German climates 
do not allow" the production of strmig wines, except in the few cases of wines 
.specially made with grapes that have be^ui allowed to hang on the vine, and 
so concentrate the sugar strength. It seems to me that, since there is a big 
market in England for wines with from Into 23 per cent, proof spirit, totalling 
upwards of 2,CKK),(X)0 gallons, an endeavour .should be made to encourage vine- 
planting in the colder districts of Australia, a })olicv which I have always 
advocated 

The total importation of Spanish wdne containing from 24 to 29 per cent, 
proof spirit amounts to 2,061,789 gallons, and of Portuguese wines to 616,070 
gallons, as against 660,166 gallons of the .same strengths from Australia, 
which further shows that we have in Australia districts with, at least, the 
same climate as the most important vine-growing districts of Spain and 
Portugal, where we could produce more wines of such types. 

In the case of every country expoi*ting wine to England there is a sudden 
drop in the quantity after tlie wines with 29 per cent, proof strength, w’hich 
is evidently due to the Customs duty levied on wines with a higher degree 
of spirit. In the case of Australian wines there are only 7,351 gallons at 

*** Return, published by the British Board o£ Trad© for 1912. 
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30 per cent., and but a few hundred gallons of superior strength. On the 
other hand, the quantity of wines from Spain and Portugal increases again 
gradually, and reaches the maximum for wines between 32 and 38 per cent, 
proof strength, which, in the case of Spain, amounts to 448,907 gallons, and, 
in that of Portugal, 2.470.142 gallons. The Spanish wines are evidently 
Sherries, or of similar sorts, and the Portuguese are all Port wines. 

Wines from 30 per cent. ])roof spirit upward -i are all fortified. A large 
quantity of this class is pn^luced in Australia, but they find a ready local 
market. 

The Quality of the Purchased Samples. 

From the remarks made }>y tlie judges on the Australian wines sampled, 
it will be seen that, out of the thirty>.seve.n wdnes under review eighteen were 
considered good, and among them some excellent ; six w'ere classified as of 
medium quality; nine were inditTerent ; and four were set asi<le as of bad 
quality. 

It strikes me as astonisliing hf>w^ any w ine of indifferent quality, let alone 
such as have deteriorated, should be put on the London market. Australian 
wines for a long time have been looked down upon, and it is only quite 
recently that the efforts of worthy pioneers have succeeded in catching the 
favour of some of the pulilic. The harm <ione to the trade in general by 
those merchants w4io s(4I inferior wines is very great, a.s it counteracts the 
progress made by those who sell a })r(>duct creditable to this country. 1 
notice also that some linns sell the wines in very cheap bottles, use inferior 
corks, and the labels show an absolute lack of good taste. 

Conclusion. 

Before closing this rejiort I would emphasize tlie opinion expressed in the 
foregoing that, to quickly gain more ground on the British market, not only 
should there be a large increase in the output of light wines, both red and 
white, but what is more essential i.s tliat more capital should be put in the 
business. The advent of a few more strongly financed Anglo-Australian 
companies for the production and marketing is eminently desirable. 


Seed Te.sting for Farmers. 

Tuk Department is prepared to te.st vegetable and farm crop seeds. Reports 
will be given stating the g(»rmination capabilities of the seed, its purity, and 
the nature of the impurities, if any. 

Communications should lie addre.ssed to the DirtHjtor, Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney. Not less than 1 ounce of small seeds such a.s lucerne, or 2 ounces 
of large seeds like pea.s, should be sent. Dxrger quantities are to be 
preferred. Heeds should be accompanied by any information available as to 
origin, where purchased, age, kc. 

If a purity report only is desired, it should l)e so stated, to secure a prompt 
reply. Germination tests take from six to twenty days, according to the 
seed. 
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Cow Bails at Bathurst Experiment Farm* 

R. W. PKACOCK, Manager. 

CoNSiDKiiAhLE intereHt has ai oust'd in the oow-hails in use at the Bathurst 
ExperiineTit Farm, and some of tin* many visitors have ex})ressed a wish to have 
plans of them. The hails were de.sipud for hand-milki tig, and have been used 
for the past five years, giving no trouhlo, and proving a great convenience. 

The principal objects kept in view in designing tlie bails were : — The cow 
to be bailed and relea.sed without cdiangmg her ] position ; th(‘ operator 
standing behind lier wdiilst bailing and h'tting out ] the fittings on the floor 
to allow of easy cleaning : tho doing away as far as possible with compli- 
cated cords, and the durability of woiking parts. These objects have been 
fully attained. The accompanying photographs and sketches t)f wwking 
parts and d(‘tails should render their construction comparatively simple. 



ELEVATION OF SLIDING GATE. 

Cow at Batui-rst ExrEiuMEKT Farm. 
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WALTSat W. FR0G6ATT, FX.S, Entomologist. 

Fiormia expama, Maskell. 

Trawf. Arw Ztaland huHtiite, vol. xxvii, p. 81 , pi. ii, fig#. 8_i3. J894 

SpeeimeiLs found at Banfcatown, Richmond, and Ballina, Now South Wales 
upon a ri-tm* {Mclatleuca UnarifoUa,) 

Female j.ui^irium snow white, first iK>llicle standing oat dark yellow 
swond hidden uii.ler white secretion that apiieara to be deposited in regular 
ridges. A few fine hairs stand out from the first pellicle ; the whole scale 
broa.l and convex. Length fiom to * inch. Male puparium white, 
With a pellu'H cjflmdrical and not oarinated. 

Adult female yellow, elongated, aegniented, cephalic extremity and 
trun<mt<', minute median depression, no lobes, on either side two or three 
very mIioH spines ; no spinnerets. 

H77. Finrhna f^xpeinea. Cat Coccida*, p. 240. 


Fiorinia fiorinia^ Targioni. 

smdi' itidk p. 14. 1S67. 

hnundiF.', Targ, Catalogue, p. 42. 1868. 

Signoret, Sin\ France (4), vol. * 3 r, p. 449. 1869. 

Comstock, l\S.J)e)K Affr. 1880, p. m 

CattwUim, Maskeli, 1821. Froggatt, 1889. 


Thi.s .spf'fies is well known iu Australia under Comstock's name of the 
Camellia 8eale, It U common in gardens upon many different shrubs, and 
also iu the bush oh and on hothouse plants, palms, ficrus, 

tea plants, and ferns ; i^bd faa8 a wide range over the world. 


Female puparium jrcliowiah brown to dull white, j^ellicle yellow ; a 
prominent carina dow% darker in colour; elongate sides, straight 
or very slightly curved ^^terior margin truncate. 

Adult female eloi^tb^i^dour dull orange yellow. Fygidium with five 
groups of circumgenit^i'l^ada; median lobes open at base, serrate on inner 
margin, second and close together, about ifour plates on 


either aide of the m 

Maskeli has na 
op camellia, ficus, 

1178. Fiorinia 


Australia, 
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Fiorinia gtijerim^ n.np. 

This coocid was found on the foliage of Oeijerivk saUdfoUa, near Karrabri, 
New South Wales. 

Female puparium black, fringed with white secretion, nearly oval or elongate 
oval, but variable in form. Length, inch. 

Adult female yellow, elongate, cephalic portion forming three lobes on the 
outer margin ; abdominal segments well defined, rounded on the outer margin. 
Rostrum large. Pygidium darker yellow, with the outer margin serrate, 
terminating in what appears to be a semicircular lobe hardly projecting,^ 
with a deep rounded indentation on either side, between which and above 
the lobe are a row of spiny chitonous processes or spines about ten in number.. 
A few scattered spines on the sides of the segments of the abdomen. 

Fiorinia lidgetti, Green. 

Victorian Naturaliat, vol. xvi, p. U. 1900. 

Collected at Myrniong, Victoria, upon the bark of two gum trees,. 
Eucalyptus rostrata and E. goniocalyx* 

Female puparium of the ordinary mytiliform shape, rather nari*ow, 
usually more or less curved, moderately convex, snow white, j)ellicles bright- 
reddish orange, but the second skin more or less covered by a thin whitish 
film. Length about 3 mm.'’ Green. 

Male puparium same colour, smaller, loose in structure, without a keel,- 
pellicle deep orange. 

Green says that the female puparia is exactly like F, casuarinm, but the 
coccid differs in having a depression between the median lobes, which are- 
broad. little produced and strongly carinated. 

Adult female oblong, broadest across abdomen, with numerous oval pores- 
on dorsal surface. Pygidium without lobes or squames, dorsal area dis- 
tinctly longitudinally striated. Dorsal spines long, circumgenital glands- 
in five groups. Length, O oO mm. 

llTiJ. Fiorinia lidgeUi. Cat. Coccidse, p. 246. 

Fiorinia nephelii, Maskell. 

Fni, Monthly Mayazine^ vol. xxxiii, p. 242. 1897, 

Trans, New Zealand InstUnte^ vol. xxx, p, 234, pi. xxiv, figs. 6-10. 1898. 

In a paper in the first-named magazine, Maskell published a list of 
specimens sent by Professor Koebele, and collected during a tour in China 
and Japan. Speaking of thi^ coccid, found upon Nephdium longana in> 
minute pits in the leaves, ho says : Female puparium very small, brownish,, 
pellicles yellow, second pellicle showing through it; form irregularly elliptical.. 
Length, inch. 

Male puparia upon the leaf not in pits. White, sub«cyltndrical, not- 
carinated, with pellicle yellow. Length, inch. 

** Adult female completely enclosed in second pellicle and very difficult to* 
extract, the coccids living in groups of three or four in all stages of develop- 
ment in the pit-like galls upon the folie^. Colour brown. Length, ^ inch.. 
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Abdomen ends in a depi-esaion with serrated sides, with a few short 
marginal spines.” 

1184. Fiorinia viephelii. Cat. Coccidie, p, 248. 

Fiorinia rubra, Maskell. 

Trnna. New Zenlmid hutituic^ vol. xxvi, p. 71, I>1. iii, figs. 15-18, 189:1. 

This species was described from specimens obtained from West Australia 
on the foliage of the Kaspherry jam wood {Acacia sp.). 

Female puparium, true colour hrovvinsh white but so hidden by the 
second pellicle that only a small portion of the seiiretion shows, and it has a 
geiuTal dark orange or reddish tint. Pellicles elongated, rest broadly 
rounded, the whole broadly pyriform. Length, }(^ inch. 

Male puparium elongated, narrow, flattish, not carinatecl, longer than 
female. 

Adult female dark <»van »e, elongated, abdomen ending in tw^o broad lobes 
close together, nearly straight, with many serrations and spines on the 
margin. No spinnerets, but many large single orifices. 

A variety from the Mai lee Gum scrub in North-western Victoria was 
called var. propinqua by Maakell (1897), somewhat lighter in colour, and the 
anal segment of female differs in structure. 

Fiorinia rubra- Cat. Coccida*, p. 248. 

Fiorinia sqncarpia, Marked. 

Tranfi. New Zealand Institute, vol. xxv, p. 212, pi. xi, figs. 14-15 1892. 

Specimens obtained near Sydney upon the foliage of the Turpentine gum 
{Syncarpia hmrifolia). 

Female puparium very indefinite, forming masses on the leaves, the two 
pellicles forming a somewhat elliptical convex scale, covered with numbers 
of tine white filaments or threads. Length, inch. 

Adult female hrownivsh yellow, form elongate. Length, 7 '^ inch. 
Pygidium deeply .s^'rrate, terminating in two large median lobes serrate at 
tips, with smaller lobe on either side. No groups of spinnerets, but a few 
scattered single ones. 

Male puparium more definite in form than that of female, subcircular, 
consisting of a yellow pellicle and loose white cottony filaments. Larger 
than the female scale. 

1194. Fiorinia synmrpim. Cat. Coccida^, p. 250. 

Genus XT. Chionaspis, Signoret. 

Ann, Soe, EnU France (4), vol. ix, p. 442. 1869. 

CoiiiBtook, Report U,S, Dep. Apri,, 1880, p. 813. 

Green, tVcmrf® qf Ceplon^ part 11, p. 105. 1899. 

Newstead, .Von. Rritisk Coccidce, voU 1, pp* 174, 170, 

The female puparium usually white, elongate or elliptical, and generally 
dilated behimL Pellicles at anterior extremity flattened and overlapping. 
The form of the scales of different members of this genus is very variable ; 
'^ewstead defines it as pyriform, or mytiliform ; Green says, in some long 
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and narrow, in others so widely dilated as to appear almost circular. He 
considers that this genus comes close to the genus Diaspis^ The point of 
difference is that in Diasfis the pellicles in the female scale are completely 
surrounded by the secretionary matter, while in Chionaspw the first pellicle 
always projects beyond the anterior margin. Adult female elongate, ovate, 
with all the segmental divisions well defined ; pygidium usually lobed. 

Male puparium narrow, edongate, and smaller than that of the female. 
The members of the genus are widely distributed all over the world. About 
fifty-six species are now retained in this group, and about twenty-five have 
been separated and placed in new genera. It is represented in Australia by 
six described sptMues upon our native flora, and the cosmopolitan species 
Chionaspis citri C* White Louse of the orchardists) on the citrus trees. 

Chionaspis agonisj Fuller. 

Trat. Unt, Soc. London^ p. 471. 1899. 

The specimens were collected near Perth, West Australia, on a native 
plant, Agonis flexuosa. 

Female puparium straight, long, and narrow, slightly C(Uivex ; pellicles 
pale yellow, remainder of scale, dull white ; length, 0*13 inch. Male 
puj)iirium white, with a alight median carina. 

Adult female elongate, light yellow. Pygidium rounded, median lobes 
shi)i*t, wid(‘, diverging at the afK3X, truncate; out^u* lobes suialhu* ; five gi'oups 
of circumgenital glands. 

1035. Cliiomspis agonift. Cat. Ooccida*, p. 213. 

Chiovuispin as/iimilis, Masked 1. 

Trans, Royal Society, South Australia , p. 102. 1S88. 

This speci'^s >vas <h*scribed from South Australia on Euvalypfm, 

The ft iualo puparium elongate pyriform, slightly curved, scarcely convex. 
Dark hrowm, {>eJlicles yellow. Length, iricli. Mah‘ puparium brownish 
yellow, smaller. 

Adult female brown, usual elongah* form, with distinct segments. 
Abdomen with two terminal lobc*8 and spines on either side ; five groups of 
spinnerets; but only two or three in each group. T^ituigth, inch. 

Comes close to Chionaspis citri. 

1038. Chionaspis assimilis. Cat. Coccida^ p. 214. 

Chionaspis citri, Comstock. 

Chionaspis euonymi, Comstock, U,S. Dep, Agri, Report, 1880, p. 313. 

Comstock, 2nd Report Dep. Ent. Cornell University, 1883, p. 313. 

Maskell. Trans, New Zealand Institute, 1884 and 1892. 

Maskell, Coccidce of New Zealand, p. 54, 1887. 

The common white orange scale, or ** White Ijouse ” of the Austmlian 
orchardists, and a serious pest when neglected, covering all parts of the 
citrus trees and fruit with its brown and white scales. Tt was first recorded 
as an orange scale in Florida, U B.A., whence it was probably accidentally 
iatl^duced into Australia. 
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Female paparium dull blackish brown, with a greyish margin, pellicles 
reddish browm, elongate, convex, with a slight dorsal central iidge, fitting 
olose on to its food plant. Length, inch. Male pupaiium white, elongate, 
rounded at apex, transversely nUyed with distinct dorsal taiina Pellicle 
4ttll yellow. Length, inch 

Adult female yellowish white, form elongated, segments distinct, abdomen 
terminating in six lobt's, central pan laigest, with some inaiginal spines. 
No groups of spinnerets, but a few single ones 
1043. Chionaspis cUri* Cat Coccid«e, p 211 

Chionaspis ethelce, Fuller. 

Trafis Ent, Soc , London, p 471 1899 

Found upon foliage of an umhtei mined species of Eucalyptus^ glowing 
near PcTth, West Australia 

Female* pupanum dull white, elongate, broadest behind , pellicles leddish 
brown Length, 0 1 mc^h. 

Adult fenule with two longish median lobes and iluee pans of lobules. 
Male pupana dedicate white, elongate*, sid<*s paiallel, distinctly tricar mate, 
with two iiiinteu carma* U'tween the thiee* di&tuu tones 
lO*)! Chionaspib dhelcp Cat t\Kcid<f, p JIO. 

Chionaspis eucalypU, n sp (PI \TJ,fig 1) 

Femiid ujum the bark of the biaiu lie*s an<l stems of Eucalyptus Siehermna 
growing near Mittagoiig, New South A\al<*s 

Female pupanum greyish white < o\(*H(i with a fine granulated \arnish- 
like K(‘cietion, giving it a crystalline ajipeaiaiKe* and slight biowii tint. 
Pellicles bright deep yellow, fust e>ne fonning a distinct stalk at base with 
Be*cond newly hidden m secretion The whole* scale tapeiing into a legular 
tuibmnte oi feui shaped form, lathei convex, with the apical maigin 
se>mew hat irn*gulai length, 3 mm Female scale's tluckly clusteied together , 
male scales scattercsl among thc*ui M<ile pujiaiia small, elongate, ridged, 
snow white, pedlicle dull yellow. Length, 1 mm 

Adult female* elongate, re*ddish iuown, }>^\gidium deep yedlow, veiy 
-chitonouh and finely stnate. Cephalie and thoracic segment luuiow, lound 
in front, abdominal Hegni#»nts deeply segmented on outer maigins into four 
founded lobt*h, the first \eiy bioad, and the fouith naiiow. Pjgulium 
i^mncled, slightly pointed at aj>ex, teiimimling in two broad louiuled lobes 
broadly separated from each othei, with three pans of smallei lobes and 
several stout spmes on either side, foimiug a fiiiige louiid the outer margins. 
The first one after the terminal lobes small and pointed, the next rounded, 
others inegular, central orifice huge , circumgenitai glands numerous, 
appear to form a half eii*cie itrund the central onlice 

Chimaspts eugenim, Maskell fPb VII, fig. 2.) 

Tmns, ^ew Zealand Institute, vol xxiv, ls91,p U, pi b figs 10-12; andp. 2U, 1892 
,, One of our commonest Hjpecies in Victoria and New South AV ales, where it 
il^lotmd upon the foliage and twigs of a number of different native shrubs, 
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described upon Evgevia ellijdica : it is also recorded upon Leptospermum^ 
Melaleuca f Penoonia, Grass-trees and Eucalyptus. 

Female pupariuni white, pyriform, very broad at the apex, rather flattened. 
Lengtli, inch. Pellicles small, pale yellow. 

Adult female yellowish brown, elongate, apical depression with twf> main 
lobes, and four small lobes on oitiier side ; five groups of si>innerets. 

Male puparia white, elongated, forming indistinct masses of soft cottony 
secretion beneath which the indivhhial scales are more or less hidden. Pellicle 
yellow. 

This scale is also recorded from China, Ja}>au, Ceylon, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. A very fine variety is found u|> 0 ]i the under surface of 
the leaves of the ’U'aratah (Telopea sjteciosts) in the Gosford district, New 
South Wales, for which Green has propo.sed th(‘ name of rar. uuijor. 

11 33. Pheitacaspis euyeulce. Cat. Coccidae, p. 23S. 


Chiouaspis nifida^ IVlaskell. 

Trans. Kcir Zealand Institute, vol. xxiv, p. 15, pi. 1, figs. 13, 14. 1891. 

Specimens taken upon the foliage of Datnesia corymhosa, near Adtjlaide, 
South Australia, and on the same plant from Southern Metoria, the mah' 
and female puparia thickly covering the surface of th(^ leaves. 

Female puparium sn(»w white, with the first pellicle yellow, and the second 
greyish ; general form like a short, slightly curved horn, the base small, the 
re.st of uniform width to the apex, .slightly convex ; hum often irregular. 
Length, inch. 

Adult female golden brown ; very similar in general structure to 
C,eu(ffni<ej but has no stout spines in the abdomen, and differs in the gi-oups 
of spinnerets. 

Male puparium very much smaller, pellicle reddish brown, re.st white, 
short, broad, rounded at apex, wdth an impressed dorsal line froml^ehind fhe 
pellicles to the apex, slightly convex. 

1070. Hhiomspis nitithu Cat, Cocchhe, p. 220. 

Chionaspis xanthorrhwae, Fuller. 

Trans, Ent. Eoc. Londvu^ p. 472. 18^). 

Found upon the grass-like foliage of the Grass-tree {Xanthorrhtea sp.) 
near Perth, West Australia. 

Female puparium shining white, pyriform, with the pellicle pale yellow. 

Adult female yellow, last segment of abdomen wdth wedge-shaped de 
pression, short conical lobes, and two spines between them ; five groups of 
circumgeni ta) glands . 

Male puparium white, not carinated, smaller than female scale, pellicle pale- 
yellow. 

1090. Chionaspis nltida. Cat, Coccidie, p. 226. 
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Claonaa'piH xerotidis, Maskell. 

Trans. N(w Zealand Inatiinie^ vol. xxvii, p. AO, 1894, pi. li, figs. 6-7. 

Sp(*.cinien« found upon the foliage of a sedge (Xerotes lonijifolia), growing 
in the sea-sand at Botany Bay, New S<»uth Wales. 

Female pupariuni pyriform, ratluM- Hat, white, pellicles yellow, small 
Length, \ inch. 

A<lult female yellow', elongate, a small median depn^ssion on the abdomen, 
<m each sirle four small rounded lobes with short spines, with shiny spines 
on th(i sides of thoracic and abdominal segments. Five groups of 
spinnerets. 

11 bJ, PhfAUicaspi.H xvrotidis. (’at. Coecidje, p. 289. 

Genus XII. Maskdlia, Fuller. 

Agricultural (Gazette of Sew South vol. viii, 1897, p 579. 

This genus was forim‘d by Fuller for the reception of a remarkable coccid 
that aborts the foliage of euealypts, fonning swollen galls on the twigs and 
horned, i)it-like galls on the ItMvves. 

Adult females inhabiting galls forimsl on twigs, abdomen covered by 
exuvite ; antenna? and h^gs absent ; last segment r)f abdomen of normal 
diaspid character, flatt(3ned and chitonous, bearing aj)pendages common to 
the group. 

Adult males forming tubular galls formed upon leaves. The habit of 
producing and inhabiting galls renders the t»rection of a new genus 
necessary.’’ 

MasMlia ghhosa, Fuller. 

Agricultural Gazette of Sew South Wales, vol. viii, 1897, p. 579, pi, tig. 1-6. 

Female galls greganous, aborting the young twigs of several species of 
euealypts into irregular gouty swellings ; within this soft aborted tissue the 
globular or Hask-shaped adult purple-black female coccid is embedded with 
the elongated alxlomen pointing outward, smooth, and showing no signs of 
segmentation ; the anal segment semi-transpart,nt. The female galls vary 
much in shape and form, but the shape of the chamber is usually pear- 
shaped. 

The male galls are horn-shaped pockets projecting from the upper surfaces 
of the leaves and closed on the underside with a white wad or skin. 

Tyjies described from specimens en Encalyytus comphocephala, “Tooart,’' 
Swan Hiver, West Australia. 

1280. MaakelUa globosa. Cat. Cocciilas p. 282. 
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Poultry Notes* 


JAMES HADLINaTON. 

November. 

Having completed the series of notes on “ Seasonable Work for Poultry* 
keepers ” for twelve months, and as most of the information contained in 
them will shortly be available in another form, I propose to deviate somewhat 
from the lines previously followed, and while giving reminders of “ Seasonable 
Work,” to deal also with matters of current interest and prevailing conditions 
affecting poultrj^-keepers. By this means it is hoped to keep in close touch 
with those engaged in the industr}’. Many new recruits to the ranks of 
poultiy-keepers are apt to be swayed by temporary conditions, and draw 
deductions based upon a limited experience, thereby an’iving at altogether 
erroneous conclusions, and unfortunately some of the writers on poultry 
matters, while posing as authorities, are little better informed. At any 
rate, the basing of conclusions upon a limited experience is one of the pitfalls 
that should be avoided by the poultry farmer. 

Position of the Egg Market. 

Poultr}"-keepers have been somewhat concerned, and complaints have 
been made regarding the prices of eggs during the months of August and 
September This has in some quarters bee^i attributed to over-production, 
but if we study the previous months of the year (January to July inclusive) 
it will at once be s(*(‘n that the prices during this period weie quite normal in 
comparison with previous y(‘ar.s. The following table, which has been 
supplied by the Gov’ernment Statistician, shows the average wholesale or 
paper quotations niling for “ new-laids ” from month to month from 1909 
to the end of September, 1914. 



1901). 

1910. 

1911. 

' 1912. 

1 1913. 

1914. 


H. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

K. d. 

January 

1 4 

1 3 

1 0 

1 n 

1 3f 

1 H 

February 

1 5 

1 H 

1 5S 

1 4* 

1 6| 

1 «i 

March 

1 6i 

1 8 

1 8i 

1 8i 

1 H 


April 

1 Ilf 

2 Oi 

2 0 

2 H 

2 2 

2 2 } 

May 

2 2 

2 0} 

2 0 

2 2i 

2 4i 

2 li 

June 

' 1 9 

1 6i 

1 10* 

' 1 11 

2 0 

' 1 9i 

July 

is; 

1 5 

1 4 

1 6f 

1 5 

1 61 

August 

0 Ilf 1 

0 11 

0 Hi 

1 If 

1 0 

0 10| 

September 

0 lOi ; 

0 m 

0 101 

0 Ilf 

0 Hi 

I 0 91 

October 

0 lOf 

0 lOi 

0 10 

1 Of 

0 lOi 

November 

1 0 1 

0 Hi 

0 Hi 


0 111 


December 

1 2 I 

1 

1 11 

1 1 

1 4 

1 1 
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It may be pointed out that quotations from week to week over the two 
months under review were extremely erratic, varying between SJd. and 
iljd. per dozen for new-laids. Naturally the 8Jd. stands the most promi- 
nent in the mind of the producer, it being some years since such a price was 
in evidence, except from the occasional lapse of a day or two. However, 
it will be seen that with the exception of August, 1912 and 1913, when prices 
were abnormally high, owing to wet weather conditions reducing the output, 
eggs for August, 1914, notwithstanding the adverse conditions prevailing, 
were approximately but Jd. per dozen lower tlian the corresponding month 
of the years 1911-10-09, which would more nearly represent the normal. 

This lowered price wshould be attributed rather to prevailing conditions. 
The first of these was a particularly mild winter, especially the month 
of July, during which the favourable w'eather generally brought the hens 
on to full lay " somewhat earlier than usual. This in itself would have 
the effect of lowering prices earlier than in the years showing tlie reverse 
conditions, particularly the two years mentioned, 1912 and 1913, both of 
which vreie extremely bad in August as regards weather over the area where 
the bulk of the eggs are produced (that is to say, within 50 miles of Sydney). 
The lessened ])roduction from this cause during those two periods vrould be 
the cause of higher piices, but these are the years with which it is sought to 
compare prices. 

The next factor in lowering prices this August and September, was the 
condition arising out of the war, and which resulted in fewer eggs being put 
into cold storage. When all these factors are taken into count, it is contended 
that there is no cause for a pe.ssimistic view in regard to the prospects of the 
industry, and 1 am convinced that over-production has nothing whatever 
to do with it, but that the slightlv r(‘duce(l values are only of a temporary 
character, due to prevailing conditions. 

The bogey ” of over-production has l>een raised from time, to time in 
connection with our dairying industry, well as with meat and other pro- 
ducts, yet these industries have grown larger and larger, and more profitable 
to those engaged in them. What has happened with these })roducts will to 
a large extent be repeated in the poultry industr}^ as it is known that a 
largo and profitable export trade in t*ggs is possible, and only waits the 
quantity to draw upon. There is, t}i<*r(‘fore, no need to anticipate over- 
production, but our position at the present time is that we aie barely pro- 
ducing sufficient eggs to meet our own requirements. Tn proof of this, I 
need only refer to an experience of some few weeks ago, when, owing to a 
comparatively small shipment being exported, prices at once jumped from 
8Jd. to lid. This being the case, it can be readily understood that with 
our limited egg production, just as s(»on as our market is touched for export, 
prices would go up to a level that is calculated to strangle it, A large exjiort 
trade in eggs is now practicable, and will come about when we have more 
eggs available, and when we recognise he value of co-operation with that 
object in view. 
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Commercial poultry farmers recognise that anything like lOd. per dozen 
during the cheap season, with correspondingly higher prices in the scarce 
period, and food-stuffs at anything like normal value, is a payable price for 
eggs, and it is rare that they go below that price, even for a few days. The 
present price of food -stuff presents a more formidable problem, and although 
due to temporary conditions, is calculated to be a serious handicap for the 
present; but such temporary conditions cannot to any appreciable extent 
effect th(‘ permanent expansion of the poultry industry. 

“ Dead in the Shell.»^ 

The so-called “ dead in the shell ” problem has been the subject of much 
inquiry recently, in fact, it has for a long time constituted an evergreen 
Mibject during the hatching season. The cause of dead in the shell 
could almost be compressed into a word — ‘‘ weakness.’’ The (*hicksare dead 
in the shell because they are too weak to get out. All sorts of theories have 
been propounded to account for it, which for the most part are proved to 
be untenable as a sole cause, such as hardness of the shell, drying out of the 
moisture, atmospheric changes in the incubator, too much or too little 
ventilation, the poisonous effect of too much carbon dioxide, (fee. While 
any or all of these may be contributing factors, insomuch as they would have 
a weakening effect on the (‘inbryo, they are not in themselves the supreme' 
cause, ne ther is there any mystery about it, The time to prevent the 
occurrence of a lot of “ dead in the shell,” is often many months prior to the 
egg being laid, in other words, we must look to the breeding stock and the 
conditions under which they are kept. Until more attention is given to the 
development and stamina of the stock that it is intended to breed from, 
“ dead in the shell ” will continue to be an annual experience of some magni- 
tude. At the same time it should be understood that every fertilised egg is 
not bound to produce a chicken, that some ‘‘ dead in the shell ” is quite a 
natural circumstance, but they should be taken as representing the weaklings, 
just in the same way as weaklings die off after emergence, and the living 
ones represent the sur\dval of the fittest.” It should be the aim of the 
poultry-farmer to raise the percentage of the latter, by breeding from sound 
constitutioned and properly developed breeding stock kept under good con- 
ditions. At the same time, it should be borne in mind, that faulty incuba- 
tion will result in weakening the embryos. The popular notion that chickens 
die in the shell for want of moisture at hatching time is altogether incorrect. 

When chickens are slow in coming out and the yolk is only partly absorbed, 
which is another evidence of weakness, diying out takes place, together with 
adherence to the shell, and toughening of the membrane surrounding the 
chicken, all leading to the notion that want of moisture is the trouble, whereas 
it is the weakness of the chicken, which has failed to hatch before equalisation 
of the surrounding moisture and air had taken place. This has left the skin 
and shell dry before the chick has emerged, but in these cases no amount of 
applied moisture can enable such to hatch out into normally strong chickens 
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Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales, 

Notes Compiled by H. Ross, Chief Inspector. 


Branch. Honorary Secretar\\ 

Albury ... Mr. J. Rrenn, “Silvania,’’ Racecourse Road, Albury. 

Baan Baa ... Mr. V, Gilbert, Haan Baa. 

Balldale Mr. H. Elrington, Balldale. 

Bathurst Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Batlow ... ... ... Mr. A. C. Arnot, Ratio w. 

Beckom Mr. S. Stinson, Beckoin. 

Borambil Mr. H. A. 1). Crossman, “ Homewood,” Quirindi, 

Bungalong Mr. G. H. Pereira, “Springdale,” Cowra l^ad, vid Cowra. 

Canadian Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Cardiff ... ... ... Mr. F. B. Cherry, Cardiff 

Carlingford Mr. D. K. Otton, Carlingford. 

Cattai ... ... ... Mr. A. J. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Collie ... ... ... Mr. C. J. Rowcliff. 

Coonabarabran ... ... Dr. F. G. Failes, Coonabarabran. 

Coradgery Mr. J. Clatworthy, Beechniore, Millpose, Parkes. 

Coraki Mr. G. K. Ardill, Bungawalbvn. 

Coreen-Burraja Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, via Corowa. 

Courangra... ... ... Mr. S. H. Warland, Courangra, vid Brooklyn. 

Cowra Mr. K. P. Todhunter, Cowra. 

Crudine Mr. F. W. Clarke, Crudine. 

Cundletown Mr. 8. A. Levick, Roseneath, Cundletown. 

Deniliquin Mr. VV. J. Adams, jun., Deniliquin. 

Derrain Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek, Matong. 

Dubbo Mr. T. A. Nicholas, Dubbo. 

Dunedoo 

Erudgere Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Fairfield West Mr. J. H. Spargo, Hamilton Road, Fairfield. 

Fembrook Mr. W. Marks, Yarrum Creek, Dorrigo. 

Forest Creek Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Garra and Pinecliff ... Mr. A. S. Blackwood, “ Netherton,” Garra, rtd Pinediff. 

Gerringong Mr. J. Miller, Gernncong. 

Grenfell Mr. G, Cousins, Grenfell. 

Gunning Mr. E. H. Turner, Gunning. 

Henty Mr. H. W. Smith, Henty. 

Hillston Mr. M. Knechtli, Hillston. 

Inverell Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Jerrara ... ... ... Mr. A. O. Lane, Public School, Mullengrove, Whseo, 

Jindabyne Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, Jindabyne. 

Katoomba ... ... Mr. C. Wooller, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba. 

Keepit, Manilla Mr. J. B. Fitzgerald, Keepit, vxd Manilla. 

Kellyyille Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kelly ville. 

Keuthurst Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Lankey’s Creek (Jingellic) Mr. G. J, Nichols, P.O., Jingellic. 

Leech’s Gully Mr. Cecil G. Chick, Tenterfield. 

Leeton ... ... ... Mr. C. Ledwidgc, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Little Plain Mr. F. S. Stening, Little Plain, vid Inverell. 

Lower Portland ... ... Mr. W. C. Gambnll, Lower Portland. 

Mangrove Mountain ... Mr. G. T Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, vid Oosford. 

Martin’s Creek Mr. P. Lanov, Martin’s Creek, vtd Paterson. 

Meadow Flat Mr. F. J. Bivwii, “ The Poplars,” Meadow Flat, vid Rydal, 

Middle Dural Mr, A. E. Best, “ Elliceleigh,” Middle Dural. 

Milbrulong Mr. O. Ludwig, Milbrulong. 

Mittagoiig Mr. W. S. ( ooke, “ Fernmount,” P.O., Alpine. 

Moruya ... Mr. P. Flynu, Moruya. 

Narellan Mr. G J. Richanison, Narellan. 

Narrandera Mr. C. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Neleon^s Plains Mr. M. Cuniungham, Nelson’s Plains 

New Italy Mr. F. A. Morandim, New Italy. 
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Branch. 


Nimbin 
Orangeville 
Orohard Hills (Penrith) ... 
Parkesbourne 
Peak Hill ... 


Penrose-Kareela .. 

Ponto 

Redbank 

Ringwood 


St. Mary’s 

Saokville 

Sherwood 

Stookinbingal 

St. John’s Park 

Tallawang .. 

Taralga 

Tatham 

Temora 

Toronto 

Tmnbarumba 

United Peel River 
(Woolomin). 

Upper Belmore River 


Uralla 

Valla 
Wagga 
Walla Walla 
Wallendbeen 

Walli 

Wetherill Park 

Wollun 

Wolseley Park ... 

Wyan 

Wyong 

Yass 


Honorary Beoretary. 

Mr. J. T. Hutohinson, Nimbin. 

Mr. C. Duck, Orangeville, The Oaks. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Orohard Hills, vid Penrith. 

Mr. W. H. Weatherstone, Farkesboume. 

Mr. A. B. Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Mr. A. J. Bennett, “ Brook vale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D. Dunkley, Ponto. 

Mr. J. J. Cunningham, Redback, Laggan. 

Mr. Wm. Tait, Rjingwood. 

Mr. W. Morris, Queen and Victoria Streets, 8t. Mary’s 
Mr. Arthur Manning, Saokville. 

Mr, J. E. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr, J. Neville, Stookinbingal. 

Mr. J. O. Scott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. G. Lincoln, junior, Tallawang. 

Mr. Dave Mullaney, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

Mr. J. J. Riley, Tatham. 

Mr. J. T. Warren, “Mortlake,” Victoria-street, Ternora. 
Mr. J. G. Desreaux, Esmond, Toronto. 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. C. K. Burke, Woolomin. 

Mr. A. W. Fowler, Upper Belmore River, vid (vladstone, 
Macleay River. 

Mr. E. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. A. E. T. Reynolds, Valla, vid Bowraville. 

Mr. Thos, Fraser, Aberieldie, Wagga 
Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W. J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

Mr. Geo. Edgerton, Applewood, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, Wetherill Park. 

Mr. Robert Turner, Wollun. 

Mr. H. McEachern, Wolsel^ Park. 

Mr. C. W, Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station 
Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

Mr. Cyril Ferris, Yass. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should be 
inserted in the Agricultural GazeMe^ and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it, as eai'ly as possible after each meeting. Notes 
lor insertion in the Agricultural. Gazette must reach the Department before 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month ^s issue. 

Insect Pests . — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department’s offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would be done if the members 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and rc^turned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would be more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 
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Veterinary Lectures. 

In connection with the lectures to branches of the Agricultural Bureau, it is 
herewith pointed out for the information of honorary secretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them : — 

iforsea. — (1 ) Conformation and Unsoundness (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Colic 
and Treatment of Wounds ; (8) Strangles, Influenza, and Tetanus. 

(1) Tuberculosis (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Contagious Abortion and 
Contagious Mammitis ; (8) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

SJieep , — Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 

Piga . — Diseases of Pigs. 

OenercU, — (1) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Feed- 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (8) Sterility : Causes and Treatment in all 
classes of Stock. 


REPORTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 

Balldale. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on 12th Septeinbor, when 
the following odiee-bearers were elected for the ensuing twelve iiirmths : — 
Chairman, Mr. Cuthbert Howard ; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs. P. Salmon and 
B. Pollock : Hon. Treasurer, Mr. P. Salmon ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. 
Elrington. 

Borambil. 

The monthly meeting was held on 2nd September, when a large attend- 
ance (»f members discussed the most suitable summer crop for the district. 
At the conclusion of tin? discussion, it was generally agreed by those present 
that a succession of Manchurian milh*t, maize, and sorghum would prove 
most satisfactory. 

Collie. 

A meeting was held on 2tith S(*pt(‘mhei\ when opinions were exchanged 
about the various kinds of wheats growing in the district. Mr. 8. D. 
Murray gave a short account of the following opeiutioiis i)eing eaiiied out in 
connectitni with next year’s experiment plots. TIk' Secretary invited all 
members to visit his place during the next week to inspect the various 
kinds of wheat, oats, <fec., being trie<l there, and a good number promised 
to do so. 

Coraki. 

The following paper was rea<l by ]\lr. V. Patch, Chairman of this branch, 
at the 8ep tern her meeting : — 


Potato (;ro\mno. 

The potato hokls first place among v’eg^•tablc^, aii<l the im])orlance of the crop can, 
therefore, hardly be over-estimated %vheii we consider the enormous tiuantitios annually 
consumed in our large centres of population, and anything that ean be done to improve 
its quality and the production should be of great interest, especially to the farmers on the 
rich land of the mid-Richmond district, wlv re some very heavy crops have been grown. 
I would not advise anyone to plant too largely till he tboroughl}^ understands the busi- 
ness, for the seasons may prove disappointing and one or two failures liave caused some 
farmers to turn down potato growing altogether. Neglect to keep the crop clean or the 
land properly tilled is often the cause of failure, I have hoard it said by farmers who 
own some of the best lanti that they cannot grow' enough for their own use. 
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The beat months to plant are July, August, September, and October, High land in 
sheltered situations should bo planted in July, to get the crop off before the warm, dry 
weather, as such land dries out macjh quicker than on the flats, and the heat of the 
sun will cause the tops to droop, checking the growth of the tubers and causing them 
to run in strings. Late varieties should not be planted on high land, but planted in low 
situations early in the season, say August, they will give by far the best results. The 
large tops, with plenty of moisture in the soil, will force the tubers in the cool soil, but 
directly the soil l>eoomes heated the tubers cease to grow, and crops planted too late 
often run to too much vine and strings. 1 have known potatoes planted in XovemV>er 
produce a successful crop, but they were plante<l in very low land, and weather condi- 
tions were favourable. Early varieties should be planted 3 feet apart by 1 foot in the 
rows, and late varieties 3 feet (*> inches to 4 feet by 1 foot in the rows. In covering, 
horses should not be allowed to walk on the potatoes, as the seed may be bruised and 
cause many misses. 

Suitabh' land is a great feature in potato growing, and I would turn down clayey soil 
altogether as the potato requires (loep poi*0U8 soil. The old wild duck swamps, well 
drained and deeply and thoroughly tilled, will give the best results. These old swamps 
seem to be most adaptable for spring and summer crops, as the cool situation seems to 
aid tlie growth of the tubers, and the much despisca (Circular Heads will prove as 
remunerative as any other variety if planted in August, the earlier the better, as it is a 
long-maturing variety. I give Circular Head first place as heaviest cropper, provided 
the season is .suitable and the crop is not checked hy late frost. I would like to set* the 
men on the old duck swamps try a bag or two of seed each year, planting, if possible, 
the first week in August. They are inclined to run to vines if planted late, but thei*e 
are other varietit‘S just as bad in this respect. Early Wrmurit is a sjileiidid early 
potato, and llrowneirs Beauty i« the beat middle cropper. Snowflake is a good eater, 
and as the name implies, very flow’ery. 1 hope that the experiments undertaken by 
members will have good results, and that they will put up a good exhibit in the six- 
vanety collection for the branch's prize at the next Coraki Sho\i . 

Dhpahtmkntal Note. — It is considered that September and October planting is too 
late, and also that 1 foot in the rows is to<» close, 15 to 18 inches being a better 
distance. 

Courangra. 

The usual monthly meeting was held on 8th Oetober, when a general dis- 
cussion took place on early fK^aches .suitable for the district, manuring of 
orchards, an<l the use* of the American pack. It was arranged that Mr. Cleo. 
W. Hitchcock should pn*pare a paper on manuring as applit‘d to orchards 
for next meeting. Mr. Warland also agrcKnl to prepare a papt^r for the 
following meeting. Members were very pleased at the prospect.*? of tlie 
.season, owing to the siilendid spring rains. 

Henty. 

The report of the Secretary of this branch, whicli was submitted at the 
annual meeting, stated that during the year seven regular meetings were 
held, when pajiers were read that Jed to interesting and valuable discussions, 
and different views were given and criticised. Several dem(m.strations and 
lectures wore also given by (h)vernment experts. A fine collection of specimen 
sheaves of cereals was I’eceived from the Departnumt of Agriculture, also 
sample bags of wheat, barh^y, oats, and rye, and parcels of prime chaff. 
The sum of £1 11s. was received as subsidy from the Government, Ixdng at 
the rate of 1 0.s. in the £ on members’ fees, and the Department of Agri- 
culture has done its utmost to assist and encouragi'. The membership 
during the yeai- was thirty-two, but there arc^ a large number, especially of the 
younger farmers, who have not yet identified themselves with the move- 
ment, and whose support would l>e welcomed. 
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Inverell. 

A liicture on maize culture was delivered before tliis branch on 25tb 
September, by Mr. F. Ditzell, Iiisj)e(aor of A^ricultuj-e, the treatment of 
the subject bein^ on somewhat similar lines to the lecture at Little Plain, 
which will be found reported under that heading. 

Kelly ville. 

The annual report f>f this branch, which has be(‘n forwarded by the 
St'CH'tary, states that a number of useful hvtures and demonstrations were 
given during tlie year by members of the branch and officers of the Department 
of Agrif*ultur('. During January twenty-five members visited Hawkesbuiy 
Agricultural College for the purpose of seeing the orchard in fruit, and of 
obser\ ing tin* procesHf‘s of prespr'ing and rlrying. Samples of sheaves of 
wh(‘at, oat.s, and barley were received from tlu' Department of Agriculture, 
and an intm esting discussion took place on the different vai’ieti(‘s, and the 
best for th(‘ disti'ict. At a special meeting on loth August, the sum of £5 
was donated to tlie Ked Cross Pund. Fifty members paid their subscrip- 
tions during the year. 


Lankey'8 Creek (Jingellic). 

The monthly meeting of this branch was held on 19th SeptenilaT, when a 
most interesting and instiuctive discussion took place on the question, 

"Which is the best class of ahe<‘p suited for the district T Papers were read 
by Messrs. H. W. (lenuer, W. D. (lifford, and G. J. Nichols. A lengthy 
discussion took place after tht‘ papru's were read, and the meeting finally 
agreed that from an all-round point of view, the IJucoln-Merino cross was the 
most suitable and most profitable. 

Little Plain. 

The following is a report of a k^eture deli\(‘red by Mr F. Ditzell, Assistant 
Inspector of Agriculturt*, to mendiers of this branch, on 6th August last : — 

The Ocltivatjon ta' Maize. 

Maize is of American origin, but it is largely cultivated all over the world, the United 
States alone producing about 2, 500, IKXl, 000 bushels annually. The estimated production 
in New Soutli Wales for the past season was 4,359,000 bushels from 161,918 acres, an 
average of 26*9 bushels per acre. New South Wales produces about half of the 
Commonwealth’s maize, and about per cent, of the w’orUrs total production. 

Maize is a deep-rooting plant and suitable soils for maize production are, therefore, 
those possessing depth, friability, good natural drainage, and moisture-holding 
capacity. The Inverell soils are well suited for the production of good maize crops, 
especially the deep, free alluvials and the deep, rich, black and chocolate soils. The 
lighter red soils do not produce such heavy crops. The natural fertility of the soil 
should be maintained by growing the maize in rotation with wheat and other crops, a 
practice to which this district is well suited. The humus content should also be main- 
tained by the ploughing in of maize stalks where practicable, instead of burning them, 
and generally by the ploughing in of w<*ed growths. The Inverell soils are naturally 
rich in lime, nitrogen, potash, and phosplioric acid, and provided a rotation is practised, 
the humus content maintained, and the soil properly prepared for planting, it is doubi- 
ful whether manuring will prove profitable, except on the lighter red soils and the older 
cultivated paddocks. Manurial trials in i-onnectiou with the farmers’ experiment plots 
have been conducted in the district for several seasons. In 1910-^11, on red soil, the 
application of cwt. of a complete manure pet acre resulted in an increase of 9J busheb 
per acre ; in 191 1-12, on similar soil, with the same manuring, an increase of bushels 
per acre was obtained ; while in 1912-13, on the same soil, an extensive manurial trial 
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was conducted with unsatisfactory results. Last season, the application of 1} cwt. of a 
complete manure on a rich alluvial soil, which had been continuously cultivated for 
thirty-four years, resulted m a slightly decreased yield, but weather conditions were 
partly responsible for this, as the manured plot grew more quickly than the unmanured 
plot, and surt'ered more from the adverse weather experienced in February. B^urther 
manurial trials will l>c conducted next season both on alluvial and on red soils, which 
should enable more definite opinions to be expressed. 

The soil should be ploughed in June and July for preference, and about 6 inches deep, 
but care should be taken not to turn up too much new soil in any one season. Generally 
the use of the mould -boaixl plough is to be preferred. This early ploughing enables the 
rains to penetrate readily into the soil and subsoil, to be conserved for use by the growing 
crop, while the action of frost and weather conditions generally break the rou^h 
ploughed soil down and bring it into a state of good tilth, and unavailable plant food in 
the soil is converted into available forms. Any growth of weeds should be checked by 
the use of'the harrows while the weeds are young, or, if they have a good hold, spring-tooth 
culiivators or skim ploughs. This surface cultivation also aids in the conservation of 
soil moisture, although, fortunately, owing to their high lime content the Jnverell soils 
possess aself-niulching surface which naturally checks the evaporation of soil moisture. 
The final ploughing to prepare the land for the drilling m of the maize or for the purpose 
of ploughing the maize in, where such a practice is followed, should only be shallow so as 
not to bury the sweet surface soil or destroy the firm seed bed, which is necestary for 
proper plant feeding and moisture movement. Subsoiling for maize lias not proved a 
success. Rolling should only be practised on ground which is cloddy and open at plant- 
ing time, as a result of improper preparation, and should then be followed by the harrow” 
to check undue evaporation. 

October, November, and the first half of December are the most favourable months for 
sowing in tins district. On the higher lands the sowing may commence at the beginning 
of October, or earlier under spec-ial circumstances, but on the flats, which are subject to 
frost, it is wise not to start soM’ing until alioiit the middle of the month. The maize 
is best sown in rows 4 feet 6 indies to 5 feet apart in the red and diocolate soils, and 
5 feet or a little wider apart in the richer alluvial sods. The usual method of sowing in 
this district is to drop two or three grains about 3(1 inches or a little more apart in the rows 
and cover by ploughing in- -in which case the ploughing should not be too ileep— or by 
drilling out furrows, dropping in these, and covering with harrow. The use of the maize 
dropper is recommended, especially in the lighter soils or where manuiing is practisetl, 
in wnieh case the maize is planted about 2 inches or 3 inches deep in the bottom of the 
* furrows, single grains usually being sown at intervals of about 15 inches. This latter 
method is known as listing and is the most suitable one for dry country. When the 
plants have reached a heicbt of a few inches the ground should be harrw ed to partially 
fill lo the furrows aiid sniotlier any young ueeds growing thereon. Where the land is 
very dirty tlie maize is sometimes sown on the check system by striking out drills both 
ways and sowing in the intersection.s. This method entails extra labour, but enables 
the crop to be kept clean by admitting of cultivation both ways. In the United .Vtates 
a machine i.s used to enable planting to be carried out on this system without much 
extra trouble. 

After-cultivation, by harrowing the young crop and later by cultivating between the 
rows with tine, spring-tooth, and disc cultivators, is necessary to destroy weeds and 
conserve irfoiature. Commence cultivating to a depth of 2^ inches to 3 inches, but get 
shallower as the season advances, so as not to cut the roots. Partial hilling with the 
cultivators only should be practised in order to brace up any maize plants inclined to 
fall about. The expense of removing suckers is not warranted by the results obtained. 
I)eta88elling of every second row is practised when breeding improved strains of maize, 
but is not at present a practicable field operation. 

Various insect p«ts damage the maize plant at different stages of its growth. The 
seed in the ground is often damaged by beetles, and occasionally by a small dark ant which 
eats out the germ. Cutworms often destroy young plants as they come through the 
ground, while aphis occasionally affect the growing plants. These pests are not serious 
in this district, and good cultivation methods will reduce their attacks to a minimum. 
The cobs and grain are attacked by caterpillars, which let rain on to the cobs, 
refrultin^ in mouldy grains, and permitting sparrows, moths, weevil, mice, and other 
pests to increase the damage, but again no serious damage results in this district except 
in isolated instances. 

The varieties of maize recommended for this district are Blarly Yellow Dent — ^a (luick* 
growing varie^ especially suitable for early or late sowing — Funk’s Yellow Dent, 
Reid’s Yellow Improved Yellow Dent — three early and mid-season varieties suit- 
able for the main crop— and Learning — a late mid -season vaViety and a heavy 
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yielder. The local large yellow maize. lien carefully selected, also gives very good 
results. Other varieties, such as Riley ’h Favourite and Cornplanter (white) have given 
verjr good results, but the varieties mentioned above will, on the average, yield beat. 
Au important point in maize growing is tlie selection of proper seed, and suitable cobs 
should be seUcted in the field from the most prolific ])lant8, provided such cobs are true 
to type, uniform, well filled over tips and butts, and generally of high (juality. As 
maize so readily hybridises, the farmer should confine his attention to two or three 
varieties only,” so that he may keep them reasonably pure. 

Lower Portland. 

The following paper was read by Mr. A. Watkins at the meeting of the 
above branch on 1 ttli September : — 

Pka Culture. 

The most suitable soil for growing peas is a lieavy loam or a black stiffish soil. They 
do well on either of these classes of soil, and woll yield about three good pullings for an 
early spring crop. Ibey will also do well on light sandy soil if the season is favourable, 
but will not yield nearly so well as the crops on tlie better soils. For the p»)orer soils 
the position also must be good and the crop planted very early, wdien the jinces are 
generally good, and thus oner some recompense for the poorer yield. If, however, the 
.season is dry, crops on the lighter soils arc a certain failure *]*eas do not require so 
much rain as most other crops, especially when (he peas are filling out, as under wet 
conditions the pods become spotted, ami the sale a less read}' one. NotwithsUinding 
that the peas when shelled arc eijually as good as those in clean pods, good buyers will 
only have the cleanest of pods, the black or spotteil ones falling to the cheap hawker. 

Having selected the piece of land for the crop, the first step is to thoroughly cultivate 
tlie soil, making it as sweet and friable as possible, as peas will not thrive if the soil is 
any way sour. The drills sliould then be made about 3 feet apart, and about 2 or 3 
inches deep, according to the moisture in the soil. 

It is a matter of opinion which are the best kinds of manure for peas. They do very 
w'ell indeed with either stable or stockyard manures, which, I contend, are tke best of 
all. Of the artificial manures I like blood and bone and superphosphate-^ blood and 
bone for preference. The manure is dropped along the drills, and the Hee<l sown from 
I to 2 inches apart, using from f to 1 bu.shel of to the acre. The best variety of pea 
is the Yorkshire Hero, and in my opinion it. stands alone. There are several new 
varieties w hich mature a little earlier, and though they do not produce the (piantity, they 
are well worth growing on account of their vaihne&s. One is the Daisy, anotiiea* the 
American Wonder, and yet another newly iiitiodueed to Australia is (Ireenfeust, which 
IS said to be the heaviest cropper of all, and tlie ipiickest maturing dwarf culinary pea 
that it is possible to obtain It is fit to pull in seventy days from planting. 

When the peas are W'ell up, it is well to go through them with a small sciifiler, which 
is a splendid little implement for that purpose, doing its work just under the ground, 
and leaving the surface nice aud flat. In a couple of weeks time they reimire to be 
windrowed wdth the hoe or prongetl hoe. tinishuig up again by putting the scufller 
through. In about three weeks time the} should be backed up very lightly with the 
plough, the middles being either ploughed out or scutlied, according to choice. I prefer 
I he plough. Some growers hill the peas with the hoe and then scuflle out, but this is a 
more tediouB operation. 

In this district the l>est time for plautiriir fur a spring crop is the first and second 
weeks in May, and w'ith a favourable time Yorkshire Hero will be tit to pull about 
the ^ginning of September. The other vaiu'ties would probably be a fortnight earlier. 

July is also a very good time for planting, lis the peas are tit to pull about the end of 
< Ictober, ^len the glut in the market .m over ; for a Christmas crop plant about the 
first week in October. Of late years, how'e\er, the Christmas crop is risky, on account 
of large shipments coming in from Tasmania at that time. 

I)ist;ussioN --A general discusnion followed the reading of the paper, during w'hich 
Mr. J. J. Hkrps said that one year he exficrimented with an acre of peas, using three 
kinds of manures. Section No? 1 he manured with fowl manure ; section No. 2 with 
stockyard manure, and section No. 3 with a specdal pea fertiliser. At the beginning 
section No. 1 showed the best, the other two being about equal, but by the time the peas 
were fit to pull there w'a.s no difterence to be seen. 

Mr. R. Low’K also said that he had at the present time a bed of peas, in part of which 
he had some time previously grown a crop of cowpeas as green manure ; W'nere this crop 
lai been the present peas wore taar superior, both in appearance and productiveness, to 
the part of the bed where there had been no cowpeas. 
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Many oth<^r u«eful hints were thrown out, and it was plainly evidtnt that fanners are 
at last beginning to’^ealise that the stable anti stockyard nianurcs, previously left almost 
unheeded, are valuable assets on the faini. 

Departmental Note.— Regarding the statement of Mr. LoM^e that he found a crop 
of peas doing best where cowpeas had b^en previously jdoiighed in, it should be noted 
that the prattice of following one legume with another is not advocated. The success 
in this case inu 3 " be a mere coincidence, and it should not Ic accepted as indicating a 
rule that can be safelj' followed. 


Martin’s Creek. 

The UHual inoiitlil\’ mooting of this hraneh took place on 1 0th Septeinhor. 

Questions jilaced in the ^^qiU‘stioii box*’ \v(»rt* dealt witli, and were as 
follows 

iD What IS the cause of “Maori” on oranges? The question was answered fiom 
the Department's publication “ Insect and Fungus Jliscases of Fruit-trees.” 

(‘2) Which 18 the licst time to commence pruning in this district ? The month of June 
was favoured bv the majority' of the members present 

(3) What IS the best time to plant out citrus trees ? Opinions varied greatly on this 
question, almost every month from March to September having been tried different 
members, with satisfactoiy lesults. 

(4) Which is the best stock to use for orange-trees, oiange or lemon? Tin* ([uestioii 
caused a lot of dis<‘US8ioii. 

Mr. J. Humble thought that Icmou stocks w'ould be best for shallow' soils wdtli a clay 
subsoil, as he considered the lemon would stand more hardships than the oiange. 
He did not think the orange would live long on that class of soil, 

Mr. T. J. Martin drew* attention to an orange-tree in the district which is 40 years 
old, stating that it W'as growing lu aliout 9 inches of soil wuth a clay subsoil ; in his 
opinion the orange would stand just as much hardship as the lemon, 

Mr. S. Parish stated that at his place some years ago, as an experiment, some orange 
and lemon stocks were budded with buds taken from the same tree (a seedling orange) ; 
these trees were ])lanted side by si<le. The trees on lemon stocks bore a regular crop 
every year, whereas those on orange stocks liore a heavj’ crop one year and onij' a ver^' 
light crop the follow'ing year ; but the fruit on the latter was far superior, both in 
appearance and flavour, and the trees were not aflected wnth the scale to tlie same extent 
as those on the lemon stocks. He favoured the orange stock. The discussion closed w ith 
a majonty in fav6ur of the orange stock. 

Departmental Note. — An answer to the first of the above questions is provided by 
tlie article “ Fungus and other Diseases of Citrus Trees ” in this issue. 

An (‘xperinient plot of potatoes has been planted at Martin’s Creek b)^ an 
officer from the Department of Agriculture, which w’ill be watched with 
interest by the farmers in the neighbouihood. 

At the annual meeting of the branch, on 1st Octoljer, the Secretary’s report 
showed that twelve meetings were held during the year, at which papers were 
read by members, demonstrations and a lantern lecture given by officers of the 
Department, and many useful and instructive discussions took place. From 
the Department of Agriculture u case of irrsect specimens was received, the 
greater number of which were to be found locally ; the collection w^ould be 
valuable in enabling members to distinguish between useful and harmful 
insects. 

Copies of the Agrienliund Gazette for every member and of many other 
publications were received from the Department, and in re8pon.se to a request 
on the subject, farmers’ experiment plots had been planted with various crops 
for the purpose of demonstrating the best methods of cultivating and manuring. 
The membership at the end of the year was forty-one, and the subscriptions 
totalled £4r 2s., while the expenditure amounted to £2 6s, 9d., leaving a cr*edit 
balance of £1 15s. 8d. 
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Mittagong. 

The regular monthly meeting of tliis branch was held on *lrcl October. 
Three new meinber.s were enrolled. The members discussed “ Cross-fertilisa' 
tion of Fruit Trees.'’ 

Mcruya. 

A lecture on “ The Diseases of Pigs ’’ was delivered at Moruya on 23rd 
September, by Mr A. E. Massy, M.ll.C. V.8. Mr. Massy dealt very fully with 
his subject, explaining carefully the paralysis in hind-<|uarters, kidney worm, 
and pneumonia, which are aumngst the most eoimnon ailments uf pigs. He 
advised farmers to pay particular attention to the proper housing and feeding, 
which were two inniortant items that often received careless handling. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Massy mentioned that swine fever had become 
extinct, but still be advised farmers to isolate pigs on getting them from 
other districts. 

The Secretary reports that the subj<vt of the lecturt* whs veiy appropriate, 
as pigs are now rais(*d extensively throughout the jMoruya district, where 
some fine (piality Berkshires can be seen. 

Narellaii. 

The monthly meeting of the hiMiich was lield on the 4th Septemh(‘r, wdien 
Mr. A. P. Cunning read a papt^r that provoked a good deal of discussion, and 
from winch some extracts are made : - 

Mopehn AoRicn/rrKK vs AerLK Aims to the Nakellax District. 

Mr. C’unning disciissetl the production of hay and chaff, stating the four main essentials 
to be fair laml, good rainfall, modern machinery, and a mixture} of patience, knowiedge 
of the work, and backbone. After dealing with the last heading, he proceeded as 
follows : — 

You must falbiw’ for two special reasons. First, it enables you to conserve rainfall 
in the sulisoil ; second, you can shallow plough and drill a great deal more fallowed 
land when it comes to the planting season than if 3’ou bad to start }our mam ploughing 
at that time ; there is a third reason, and that is that your worked up fallow land is 
perfectly clean and free from all w-eed growth Drilling gives the crop the advantage of 
oeing fertilised at the one operation. Hy drilling your seed you place it down in the 
moist soil which will germinate it more evenly than a fall of rain will—it practically 
germinates in a ** hot-bed,” Drilling also places the seed beyond reach of the birds, and 
later in the season, should a dry spell occur, you w'lll tiud your drilled crop will not bo 
affected, liecause its roots are down under m the moist soil. A drilled crop will grow 
more evenly right on to harvesting time Drilled seed also i>erniits of more heavy 
harrowing of the growing crop than ever hand-ca>t seed would; in fact hand-cast seed 
is often placed at such a hhallow depth that it is impossible to harrow^ the growing crop 
at all, and in cases like this every dry spell of w(*ather that comes along will dry off or 
check the growth of yonr crop: A drilled crop on fallow land is alw’ays started off on a 
sound foundation. It possible drill in tbc seed in April, and hope that no rain may fall 
on the sowm areas for six weeks ; every shower after March robs the seed-bed of its 
summer heat, wiiich is so essential to quick germination. Three weeks after the first 
appearance of the young plant you may stait harrowing, and from then on till the crop 
is a foot high you will <lo well in keep t)!! harrowing every week or fortnight, granted 
always, ot course, that the ground is not in a wet state. It U best to harrow the crop 
just when the giDimd will crumble nicely under the harrows ; this will keep the evapora- 
tion of moisture down to a minimum. Kin-ourage as much moisture as possible to pass 
from the subsoil through the plant, and if von find by harrowing the growing crop it is 
possible to keep an inch or tw' j of fine l^xisc mulch on top, 3"ou will have shut dowm under, 
imprisoned, a lot of moislure which will be of immense benefit to the crop through all 
stages of its grow th. Thi.s will to a great c.xtent overcome any dry spells of weather, or 
minimise the bad effects of the very dr> ing winds we often get in the late winter and 
early spring. Don’t neglect to fertilise your crops ; costing about 2s. Bd. per acre only, 
it is a cheap insuraiuje against failure. Kmploy a reaper and binder to harvest the hay ; 
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you oan have sheaves stocked up as soon as cut, and if thev are well stood up, it takes a 
heavy rain to get into them. You can cart sheaf hay quicker than loose. Once a farmer 
has had his hay crop cut by a binder, he doesn’t revert to the mower. Employ all up- 
to-date machinery and good methods, and you will be surprised to find bow much of the 
old-time drudgery has gone out of farming ; it is a clean, natural, healthy life, and you 
will find it not only a very interesting occupation, but also a more profitable one. 

Nimbin. 

At the meeting of this branch on I st August, an interesting discussion took 
place on Mahona cane versus wheat, vetches, and oats. Home of those present 
preferred Federation wheat, while others believed in Thew and Bobs, but it 
was considered that a definite opinion could not be formed, as the varieties 
had not been tried in the district to any great extent. Mr. R. H. Greene 
contended that, for a man with a large herd, it was almost iiiipossihle to 
cultivate enough land to grow sufiieient green feetl tf) last through the winter, 
and therefore Mahona cane was om* of the best crops to grow, as it yielded 
heavily. 

There was also a discussion on pigs. Some believed in a strain of Tamworth 
in the hoar and a pure Poland-China s<ov. They considered that the [jure 
Tamworth ate too much. It was conteiuled that Tamworth and Polaml-China 
had good litters, hut, all things considered, the ]i(ukslnre was hard to heat. 

On 29th August a discussion took place on eorn-j>lanting, the cons{»nsus of 
opinion being that planting corn wide apart Ix^tw^^n the rows and thickly in 
the rows, p?’oducCKl a much bett(*r yield than planting tbe rows close tt)gether 
and thinly in the rows. Early corn at Niinbin di<l not produce v(‘ry satisfac- 
tory results, as it often required rain when the weather was dry, and it was 
more subject to w’eevil. Yellow' Dent and Rexl Hogan were considered the 
best varieties to grow in the district. Sacf^harum ojfficinaruyn was praised hy 
members. 

At the meeting on 3rd October, opinions w^ere exchanged reganling Rhodes 
grass. Some members conskha'tsl it wa.s inadvisable to run a fire over it, 
but one member reported that he had fired his grass, and it was now coming 
up strongly. 

Orangeville. 

A paper entitled Farmers — their w'eakness and their strength ” w as rt‘ad 
by Mr^ L, Williams at the September meeting. 

Orchard Hills. 

A lecture on poultry farming w'as deliv(»re<l by Mr. J. Hadlington, 
Poultry Expert, to members of this branch on 30th September. There was 
a good attendance, and the Secretary advises ihnt the lecture was highly 
appreciated. 

Ponto. 

On 12th August a lecture was given by Mr. J. W. Mathews, Sheep and 
Wool Expert, at Mr, H. L. Lane’s woolsherl, wdien members wei’e much 
gratified at the information given. 

The monthly meeting of this branch was held on 7th September, when 
a pa| er was read by the Secretary, Mr, A, D. Dunkley, 
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Vegetable Growing for Home Use in Dry Disthkts. 

Tho land should be rich and fertilOi and of a good friable loamy nature, such as will 
not cake readily after rain. 

It should be situated handy to the homestead, and should be laid out so that it can be 
worked with the farm machinery. 

The vegetable plot should be in four sections or plots, two for summer vegetables 
and two for winter vegetables. 

The land for the summer plots should be broken up with a mould-board plough some 
considerable time btifore any seed is to be planted ; this may be done with any farm 
plough. The land should then be kept free from weeds, with a loose mulch. This 
can be done with a spring-tooth cultivator and gowl harrows alternately, then ploughing 
the land wdieri it becomes tr>o solid to harrow\ 

When the seed for the summer crop is sown on one-half, continue fallowing the other 
half tor twxdve months ; then sow the fallowed iialf for the next year’s crop, and fallow 
the half which had the first crop, and so on. The same method could be followed with 
the winter vegetable plots. 

The winter vegetables may be cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, onions, pea.s, radishes, 
carrots, parsnips, white turnips, swedes, &c. Most of these do not reciuire much 
attention after sowing if the soil is well fallowed. Some of the summer vegetables are 
pumpkins, marrows, squashes, grammas, tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, potatoes, sweet 
iwtatoes, beans, &c. These should be sown in rows, so that they can be cultivated 
betw'oen the rows after the plants are up and well growui. In moat cases 1 acre, *2 x 5 
chauisS, and cultivated lengthwise, shouhl be suflicient. In fallowing weeds must 
not be allowed to grow thickly and draw the moisture out of tliC soil, otherwise the 
w ork w'hicli has been done has lost its gootl eflect 

Redbank, 

This ijninch held its monthly nuM'tiiig tui 2nd Septouibei', when two new 
memher.s w ere enrolled. 

A Boys' Potato Club has been h/vnuMl uiidi^r the auspices of the branch 
for tin* coming si‘ason. Prizes luut* been oflei-ed for (a) best yield, and (b)^ 
liest cultivation. 

JMr, Davy read a short paper on wlusit growing under local conditions, 
which proved of considerable interest to iiK'inbers. He considered the most 
vitid jioints in connection witli w’h(*al growing to be lallowing, working the 
fallow, sowing graded seed only, and fcrtiliMug. The varieties he recom- 
mended for the district were Yamlilla King, MarshalTs Jvo, ‘1 and FediTa- 
tion. Quantity of s(vd per acre— early sowing, lu lb. ; later sowing, 50 lb. 
He also recomm(>nded the application of Mipeiphosphati* at the rate of 25 
to 30 lb. per acre, and dealt with ploughing, working Uk* fallow, blue- 
stoning, ike. 

Mr. H. J. Woods, of Kockview, rea<l a very interesting paper at the 
meeting on 2nd October. 

Potato (’ultcre. 

The varieties of potatoes from w*hich I have ohtatned the best results are, Magnum 
Bonum, Carman, and Up-to-I)ate, but the giower should be guided by his owui experience 
in selecting the variety be.st suited to his locality. Great care should be taken in the 
selection of seed. With well-shaped potatoes (not smaller than hens’ eggs) planted 
whole, I have obtained very gtKxl results. 1 do not favour the cutting of see 1 potatoes. 
For the preparation of the soil I would suggest fallowing during the early autumn, 
ploughing 4 to fl inches deep. Harrow' as .«oou as ploughed (to conserve the moisture), 
and follow at later intervals with shallow cultivation— cross and skew harrowing. 
Planting should commence during the first week of November, ami may he (jontmued 
till about the 20th Deceml>or. Plant the sets from 4 to 5 inches deep in rows 2fi inches 
apart ; distance between sets, 12 to 15 inches. After the potatoes appear well above 
ground, I recommend harrowing but do not favour hilling, especially m a dry season. 
The harrow cultivator is a good implement for working between the rowrs. Great care 
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should be taken by growers in the preparation of their potatoes for market. The tubers 
should be free from dirt and put in new bags, well tilled and neatly sewn. In my 
opinion the bags should be branded with the grower's name and address. 

St. John’s Park. 

At the monthly meeting of this branch on 26th Septeml)er, Afr. Gava 
delivered a lecture on vine grafting. In the course of his remarks he 
explained that there were two .styles of grafting generally used — the 
^ whip ” for small plants, and the “ wedge ” for others, but in each case it 
was necessary to have the barks closely joinc'd at least on one side. Ilie 
n^sistant stocks wero non-bearing but phylloxera pniof. The cuttings from 
the pnniiiig, intended for use as scions, should he Viurieil Hat, but not in too 
large a heap, so as to allow the earth to get around t'ach cutting. Mr. Oava's 
experience has been that grapes grown on an easterly slope sheltered fr*orn 
wesi(‘rly winds were the 8we(*test, w^hile those grown on Hats were larger but 
watery. In reply to rju(‘stioiis, he said that the str>cks best suit<*d for the 
district in question were Hiparia x Kupestris 3306, and .-Vrainnn x Kiparia 
143, 

Taralga. 

The usual monthly meeting v^as l*eld on Monday, 2Sth Se]>tfcMnber. 
Alessrs Alarmont and Dawson have presented the brancli with a hanrlsome 
nutiee board, which will be very useful as an advertising mediuin. 

.V Hoys’ Pt»tato Club has been formed under the atispices of th<‘ bran Hi , 
and the w^oik is likely to interest a number of hoys 

. Tathani. 

A n(*w braiudi has beem formed at Tathani, with twm- tv-two rnenibeis to 
commence. Mr. J J. liiley will act as Honorary Secretary. 


Temora. 

Tliis branch held its monthly imsMing on 12tli September, when the 
following pH])(»r was reail by Mr. 3. T. Warnm : — 

White Funoxts, t>u J^^w'r^Kl{^ MiiJ>i:w oi* Wheat. 

I have given the aiibjeet under notice a good ileal of attention during the last seven 
years, and in daniiary last called the attentum of fannens, by an artiide in the Press, 
to the serious nature of tlic disi^ase. The reason I did so wa^i that I found its bad etlects 
on l.iRt year's wheat were generally aUnbuted to either trost or drought. The disease is 
by no means a new one, for looking back to days when 1 was still ignorant ot its nature 
and appearance, I can easily pick out <;ertain isolated seasons when crops had the same 
geneial appearance and also the same disappointing resultR. It is evidently not peculiar 
to these districts, for last year 1 bad an opportunity of seeing the farms in a part of 
vSouthern Rivorina just after harvest, "when 1 found unmistakable .signs that tlie crops 
there were also so affected ; and, although that district w’as blessed with good rains in the 
spring, which caused an abundant growth of straw* with the pi-omiso of heavy yields, 
crops winch promised from 24 to JIO bushols actually produced only 10 or 12 bushels. 
An oat crop near Melbourne, which yielded unexpectedly light, showed the amber colour 
in the lower part of the straw, pecn iar to crops affected by this fungus, when the growth 
is heavy. 

As to a remedy, I had satisfactory results from feeding-off with sheep last y'ear, and 
this season am treating a much larger area in a similar w'ay ; and I think, so far, W'ith good 
results. The disease makes its ap|)earance at very different periods— last year in early 
July, this scuson in early June. Formerly, I always found it about Heptem her. From 
this we see tliat feeding-off is not always practicable, unless as a preventive. Calm, 
pleasant weather seems to favour the disease. On the other hand, a few^ day's of either 
cold or hot wind seem to arrest its development. I am inclined to think that a loose 
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condition of the surface soil may favour the fungus growth. The loss from this cause 
this season will be great, as the dry weather is at present testing the hardiness of all 
crops, and the fungus-atfected ones are unetpial to the test. 

Mr, Warren held the opinion that the disease is rarely throwm ojfi' until it has consider- 
ably reduced the yichling potver of the plant. He estimated that the average annual 
loss through the disease during the last seven years v\as not less than 3 bushels j^er acre. 
In reply to a question from Mr. Malhnson, Mr. Warren stated that sometimes crops are 
affected in certain pt^rtions of an area only, but very commonly the whole area of a 
paddock was affected to a greater or lesser «legree. 

In resjvonse to a request from the hraiKth, the Biologist of the Department 
has furnished a life liistory of Powdery Mildew {Erytiiphe (jraminis), as 
follows : — 

Lifk History oi* Powi>kr^ Mildkw [Ery'ttphf^ (jramn^i^.). 

This fungus forms on the leaves and stalks of the wheat certain white or pink j atches, 
more or less extended and of v'arying thickne^js. Some of the fungus threads or hyphaj 
turn almost vertically outwards and bud off from their ends small cells ; thest‘ become 
completely obstrioted, as spores, in vast <|Uintities, and appear as a tine white dust when 
the plant is t#iaken. These spores germinate readily and spread the disease, and also 
diffuse easily. This stage (if the fungus apjiears early*. The fungus is often oi a reddish- 
grey appearance and is 8oinetune.s mistaken for rust As summer approaches it forms a 
greyish- white thick felt on the leaves, and in this condition imraerous little brow n or 
black Hpore-cAscs can he seen with the naked eye. Witliin a w’eek or so after the spore- 
cases have begun to appear, the leaves that were covered by tin: mildew telt die;, and at 
length the felt drops off. Within the spore-ea^cs, when oracjked op(‘n and (examined 
under the microscope, arc to l»e found a number ol little sae.s (asci), each containing, 
W’hen mature, eight spores (ascosiiores). It is these s])<>re,s that carry the fungus forward 
from ytiar to y(‘ar, as they are (aipable of resting for a period without germinating. 

At a iiK'eting of the branch on the ‘Jnl October, wrrespondence tvns read 
from tlie Department conveying the above information, together with a 
statement that specimens of diseased wlnmt whieli had b(‘en forwarded 
a few weeks before bad been found to lie strongly marked with AV/ysip/o? 
(/rttniinlft. 

United Peel River 

The monthly meeting of this bramdi was held at Woolomin on 5th 
September, wlnm liv(‘ new' meniliers were (uiroHed, making th<^ total up to 
forty members. 

Bull(‘tins on agricultural subjects sent by th(‘ Deparlineiit to form the 
nucleus of an agricultural library, weix'. greatly apprcH'iatcd, and iikanbcrs 
were in\ited to apply through t lie Secretary for any of s]>ecial int(‘n'st to 
them. 

An illustratiHl lantern lecture was given by Mr. U. D. Marry on tlie night 
of 2n<I Septtmiber. 

Bek- I vKxiiNc 

The lecturer explained that the nubjeet could be touched on ni mduv ^pcclal portious, 
but this being his tirst visit, he would begin with the elementary knowledge recjuned by 
the amateur. The site, construction, and position of the hive>., and appmximate initial 
cost for, say, fifty hives were toucheil on. As m all other industries, it w'a.s ueoes.sary 
that the foundation stock should be good, and the tir.st consideration was a good queen. 
By means of excellent lantern slides, the vagaries of life inside the hue w'ere showm. 
Bwanning —that troublesome portion of apiculture — w’^as often hereditary ; but science 
had been able to reduce the tendency in a f*'w simple w^ays. The rearing ot young queens 
was dealt with, the lecturer slating that it would lie of profit to apiarists to make a study 
of this portion of the industry. .Several oi the enemies of the hive were illustrated, 
together with the general symptoms of their presence in the hive. It was necessary to 
be very watchful against that common <li.sease “ foul brood, ’ and bee-farmers w ere advised 
to burn all portions of diseased hives which could not be disinfected or were not worth 
each treatment. The types of hives recommended, wax presses, and a few well-established 
apiaries in other parte of the State were also illustrated. 
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Orchard Notes* 

W. J* ALLBN. 

November, 

Cultivation. 

Experience in the past has fully demonstrated the necessity for regular 
cultivation during th(' early summer months. This applies not onl} to 
summer fruit, but to citi us trees as well. The tools necessary to bring the 
land into a good tilth must vary according to tlu' (dinia'e anrl soil in which 
the orchardist is working. It may lie necessary to ploijgh in many Tableland 
orchards, w^hilst cultivation wdth spring-tooth implements will serve the same 
purpose in the drier arul flatter country. A soil mulch should be the aim of 
the orchardist, and it is becoming more gcuuually recognised that a friable 
loose surface keeps tfu* moisture d<.>w'n behov the point where evaporation 
readily takers place. It is diflicult in some of our coastal orchards to g("t a 
good dee{» soil mulch, so that the cultivator nHjuijes to be kept moving 
frequently. Cultivating frequently, ami thus working the soil tine, has the 
objection that in sonu* orchards the surfaei* will w'ash readily. To avoid 
this, provision should b(' made for surface drains to carry away t*xtra In^avv 
falls of rain. 

Summer Thinning. 

The w'ork of pruning or cuttintc out some of the excessive growtli in young 
vigorous trees that interferes with their best development, ma) be earri(H] out 
at the present time. Both the Coast and Tableland districts contain on'liards 
whei*e the thinning is iiecessar}" ; but it should only be entrusted to capable 
hands, a.s injury may be done to trees if judgment is not exercised. The work 
of surnnuu* pruning or training (thinning) i.s really <lon(‘ for the purpose of 
removing superfluous shoots throughout theeentix* of the trees, more esp(*eially 
wh(u-e tlie vase-shapt* is desired, in growing and training fruit trees that 
bear th(dr fruit on two-year-old spurs and older, the first few years of their life 
are devoted to branch and stem formation. During the wdiiter pruning the 
fram(‘vvork of tlie tree is arraiig(^l for, and the resultant spring and summer 
grow th is very often excessive and misplaced, as well as crowded. It is then 
necessary to remove any superfluous growth that is likely to crowd tlie centre 
and shade the buds that w^ould develop into fruit spurs. Outside shoots are 
usually left untouched, as the hot winds and sun are liable to cause burning 
and stunting if too much exposure is permitted. The cutting back of any 
shoots should be to about an inch or so, taking car(^ to retain the Imsal leaves 
and the loaf against the bud cut to. Don’t cut back shoois that liave a fruit 
bud developing at the point, as in the case of Jonathan apples. 

It is not necessary to cut back the leaders or main shoots; but if there are 
twT) or three strong growths alongside the leaders that are not required for 
shaping, these may be cut clear away. By doing this the body of tlie tree is 
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allowed more light for the development of fruit buds along the large main 
branches. Don’t cut back shoots on trees that are w^eak oi* stunted, but only 
on vigorous, strong-growing trees. A look-out should always be kept for 
suckers at the base of trees and vines. Any of this class of grow^th should be 
removed without delay. 

Pruning. 

Citrus trees may now be pruned ; all dead wood should be rut out, and any 
weak or dying twdgs throughout the centre of the trees removed. Where 
large branches are taken off, the cuts should be painted w ith a thin wdiite lead 
paint. The pruning and manuring of passion vineyards should be carried out 
without delay. 

Irrigation. 

In the orchards where irrigation is practised, a thorough watering should 
be given to all trees towards the end of the month. This may be the second 
watering of the season. The utmost care should be taken to ket p the water 
confined to the furnnvs, as wherever the land is flooded it is likely to become 
hard. As soon as the furrows are dry enough to work, cultivate the orchard 
twice, and loosen the soil around any young trees with a fork hoe. 

Codlin Moth. 

The provisions of the Fruit Pests .\ct should b(» observed in connection w ith 
this pest. Spraying with arsenate oi lead will found to give excellent 
results. Thorough spraying of the i\ uit and foliage is neces^sary, so as to leave 
no chance of breiHiling for late broods. An inspection of the fruit should be 
made at regular intervals, and all affected fruits removed. This is a splendid 
means of keejung moth under comph'te control, in conjun(*lion with spraying. 

Scale Insects on Citrus Trees. 

Red and other scale insects of tlie citrus trevs should n'ceive att^aition. 
Fumigation is still the most thorough method of eradication. Tables of 
dosage charges, itc., may be obtained by applying to the I^epartment Miscible 
spraying oils ar(‘ coining into use for scale insects on citrus tn^es, but great 
care should be (wercisecl with such spraying materials, as there is a liability 
to cause burning of the branches. Extra care should b(' taken in fumigating 
and spraying w-eak trees or treses suffering from th(‘ effects of drought. 

Grafts. 

These should be regularly attendiMl to. In some cases wdiere the young 
grafts are growing rapidly, the top growing slu»ots should be nipped to prevent 
blowing out, and to allow of a thickening of the stem. The grafts should lie 
kept well disbuddeil, removing all shoots and buds below the graft. 

Thinning the Fruit. 

During the month, apricots, plums, and jx?aches, a.s well as early apples, 
will require thinning w"hei*e the fruit has set too heavily. The practice of 
thinning fruit has not yet been given the attemion it deserves. On inspecting 
moat fruit trees at this time, w’here the fruit has tet heavily, it will be found 
that there is a certain proportion of badly-developed specimens and twin fruits, 
as well as fruits w^hich are insect-marktHi and limb-rubbed. If the orchardist 
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removes these, as well as thinning out clusters, allowing a space of, say, 2 to 
4 inches between each fruit, it allows for the better development of the 
remaining specimens. There is no hard-and-fast rule ; the orchardist must use 
his judgment as to the quantity each tree should be allowed to carry. The age 
of the tree, tlie soil, variety, <S:c., are all factors which have to }ye taken into 
consideration. 

Drying Backs. 

Many of the larger growers arc not now drying their currants, sultanas, 
and lexias on trays, but on racks made of wire netting, supported on tiinlier 
staging. 

The general ]n*inciples are to erwt a substantial hardwood staging, and 
stretch from five to ten layers of 2-10011 mesh netting 12 or 14 inches apart. 
Home growers are experimenting with layers only 0 incdu^s apart. Heveral 
methods of tightening the netting are employed, some supporting it on 
longitudinal wires, others having w<KKlen rollers at the ends, and otliers 
again providing a network of w^ood undei'neath so as to divide the netting 
into se(‘tions the si/e of trays. 

Hessian is spread on the ground beneath the racks, and when tiie currants 
are dry they are rubbt^d through the netting and fall on the* hessian. 

The racks are generally provided with su[>]>orts for a movable canvas 
roof as a pi'otection against bad weather’, but some are building permanent 
iron roofs, as they consider shade-drying preferable to drying in the* open sun. 

A I’aek costs about one-thirxi of the amount requin^d to pundiase trays to 
hold th(* same quantity of fi'uit. There is a great saving in lal our in stack- 
ing and unstacking trays. Grow’ers state that they get a very much bett^n* 
sample, though the fruit takes a few days longer to dry. 

Grower’s who intend trying this method of drving should make all 
necessary arrangements to have the rar’ks well in hand before the picking 
season commences. The accompanying illustration w'ill show the general 
plan of the rack. 



A itryiiig rack for evrranta, attltanat^ laA puddiog ralafot. 
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Department of AgricuUwre, Sydney, Snd November. 1914 . 

To Sturt tlM season at Hswksstary Agrienltural Crtlege, Biehmnid, the Pnn-lHod 
Imported Clydeidale StsUlon, 

BOTAL WABDEN (16045) C.S.B. 

Royal Warden is a rich bay, showing good quality, combined with substance. He 
possesses an excellent teimper. He was imported in 1912, from Scotland, by the (Sovem- 
ment of New South Wales. Bred by James Merson, CVaigwillie, Huntly, Aberdeenehire, 
He was awarded first and champion prizes at the Royal Agricultural Show, Norwich, 
England, 1911. ' 

Sire : Everlasting (11331) C.S.B. 

let Dam : Gem of Craigwillie (21597) by Prince Thomas (10263) C.S.B. 

2nd Dam : Lady Edith of Craigwillie (15687) by Prince of Carruchan (8151) 

C.S.B, 

3rd Dam : Jean of Northfield (18564) C.S.B., by Star of the North (24;i5) C.S.B. 

4th Dam : Cowden Jean (19435) C.S.B., by Clydesdale Jock (1415) C.S.B. 

Foaled 16th April, 1908. 

Pee : Five guineas per mare, or any numlier over two from the one owner, at £4 4s. each. 
By arrangement with the Principal, a limited number of marea may be taken at 
agistment at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurred. 

For further particulars, apply to— THE PRINCIPAL, 

Hawkesbury Agricultural (College, 
Richmond, N.8.W. 

To ftand tho seMon at Wagga Experiment Farm, the Imported Pure-bred Stallion, 

GLANDALE (14628) C.S.B. 

Clandale is a beautiful bay horse of substance, and most exceptional quality. He 
^asesses the best of legs and feet. He was bred by Wm. C^ochrane, Port Logan, 
Wigtonshire, He was awarded first prize at Al)erdeeu Show, Scotland, 1912. 

Sire ; Allandale (12418) C.S.B. 

let Dam *. May Logan (21199) C.S.B., by Prince Robert (7135) C.S.B. 

2nd Dam : Haidee (21198) C.8.B., by Prince of Wales (673) C.S.B. 

3rd Dam ; Jess of Portlogan (3145) (j.S.B., bv Lofty (460) C.S.B,, by Hercules (378) 
C.S.B, 

4th Dam : Kate. 

Foaled May 10th, 1907. 

Fee ; Five guineas per mare, or any number over two from the same owner, at 
£4 4a. each. 

By arrangement with the Manager a limited number of marcs may be taken at 
agistment at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurred. 

For further particulars, apply to— THE MANAGER, 

Experiment Farm, Bomeu, VVagga Wagga. 


To stand the season at Cowra, the Pure-bred Clydesdale Stallion, 


BOSm ADAIB (16013) C.S.B. 


Robin Adair is a big upstanding horse of great substance. He shows good character and 
good temper. He was bred by Thos. Lean, Wester Deans, Leadburn, and was selected 
the Clydesdale Association to represent the breed at the Olympia International 
Horse Show, He was imported in 1912 by the Government of Now South Wales. 

Sire : Royal Walter (13717) C.S.B. 

let Dam : Rosaie (19808) C.S-B., by Alexander Everard (14242) (.\S.B. 

2nd Dam : Bell of Western Deans (14652) C.S.H., by^ Prince of Brunstone (9977) 


C S B 

3rd Dam : Darling of Wester Deans (146.51) C.S.B,, by Top Knot (6360) C,S.B, 

4tli Dam : Blossom of Wester Deans (14649) C.S.B., by 8tonelaw* Lonl Lyon (2400) 


5th Dam : Bell of Westside (23030) C.S.B., by Pride of Kyle (3904) C.S.B. 


Foaled May .SOtJi, 1909. 

Fee : Five guineas per niare, or any” number over t\\ o f!*om the one owner, at £4 48. each. 
By arrangement with the Manager, a limited number of mares may be taken at 
Agistment, at local rates. Good secure paddocks, but no responsibility incurred. 

For further particulars, apply to — THE MANAGER, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 


£ 
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To stand the season at Yanco Experiment Farm, the Champion Blood Stalflon, 

BEN NEVIS. 

Ben Nevis is of a beautiful seal brown colour, S years old, 16 hands, with splendid 
fiat bone and excellent conformation, and is one of the best utility horses in the State 
forjproducing weight-carrying Hacks and Harness Horses. 

Sire : Dick Swiveller, a well-known performer, and the winner of many races 
during his turf career. 

O. Sire : Swiveller, sire of Mentor (winner of the Melbourne Cup). 

Dam : Queenie, by Emulate, by Emulation, who was sire of the well-known race- 
horse Sardines, who won the Adelaide Cup, carrying 9 st. 6 lb. 

Ben Nevis is the winner of numerous first prizes, taking a first prize in 1912, four 
firsts in 1913, and bolds unbroken record as Remount Stallion. 

Fee : Four Guineas, 

For all particulars, apply — THE MANAGER, 

Experiment Farm, Yanco. 


DepartmerU of Agricttliure^ 

Sydney, 2nd Ifcwemher, 1914. 


BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BERRT EZFERIHENT FARM. 

IBISH SHORTHORN. —Irish Boy (*>77): Date of birth, 9th April, 1912; colour, rich roan; 
sire, Limerick’s Lad (imp.) ; dam, Cdlleeii liawn (imp.). Price, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Colleen Pawn 6,937 3 6 309 

GUERNSEYS.— Mountain Princo (593) : date of birth, Pith January, 1913 ; colour, lemon and 
white ; sire, Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica 8th (Imp.). Price, SO gulnoas* 

Rohais* Lad (601) : date of birth, 18th March, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, 
Calm Prince ; dam, Hohais’ Lassie (’mp.). Price, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam Milk Ik. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Rohais’ tjassie 5,537 5*1 333 

Othello (605) : date of birth, 4th April, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, Treng- 
wainton Village Favourite (imp.) ; dam, Dosdomona 8th (imp.). Price, gttbieai* 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Fst per cent. Butter lb. 

Desdemona 8th (imp ) ... ... 6,721 4*3 340 

Four-leaf Shamroek (584) : date of birth, 26th November, 1912 ; colour, lemon and 
white; sire. Calm Prince; by Rose Prince (imp.); dam, Shamrock of Les 
Vesquesses (imp.) (5394), by Royal Blood 5th (1111). Price, 80 guineas. 

Milk lb. Fat test percent. Butter Ib. 

Milk yield of dam 4^941 4*9 2H5 

King of the Preel (692) : date of birth. 3Ut November, 1912; colour, lemon and 
white ; sire, Trengwainton Village Favourite (imp.) (2102) ; dam, Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp.) (209). Price, 80 guineas. 

MUk lb, Pat test t*er cent. Butter lb. 

Milk yield of dam 6,137 4*6 332 

GEORGE VALDER, Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture 
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Government Stud Bulb available for service 
at State Farms, or for lease* 


Bleed* 

SfameofBnU. ' Sire. 

Dam. 

Stattsnsd at— 

fingagsduptm^ 

lUiorthorn ... 

Melbab Emblem Emblem of 
■(183M.S.H.B.) Darbalara 

(100 M.S.H.B.) 

Melba Srd of 
Darbalara 
(1068M.S.H.B.) 

Berry Farm 



Imperialist ...| Florio 

Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 

Berry Farm 

• 

»# 

The Irishmanj Tipperary Bull 
(imp.)j 

Colleen Bawn 
(imp.) 

Robertson 

17 Mar., ’16. 

Jersey 

Grenadin (imp.) j Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s Carna- 
tion (imp.). 

YancoParm 

• 

11 

Trafalgar ...* Best Man 

Rum Omelette 

CowraFarm 

• 

M 

Kaid of Khartoum Sir Jack 

Egyptian Belle 

H* A. College . . 

• 

M 

Leda’a Retford, Dinah’s Lad . 
Pride. I 

Leda’a Angel.. 

WaggaFarm 

II 

Ouerusey 

TheKing's Mirror’ Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

South Kyogle ... 

15 Feb., ’15. 

It 

Star Prince ... Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (Imp.).., 

Casino 

— April, 15. 

It 

Sky Pilot . . . Prince Souvia . . . 

Parson’s Red 
Rose (imp.). 

Maclean 

11 Jan., ’15. 

It 

Godolphin Golden Hero ot 

Moses (imp.) ! theVauxbelets 
(1929) 

Rosetta (6509) 

Inverell 

— April, ’15. 

If 

Hayes’ Fido Hayes’ Coron- 

1 (imp.). ation 3rd. 

Hayes’ Fi-Fi 
{ 2]id. 

Wollongbar Farm 

II 



1 Claudius (imp.) Golden Star 11. . 

j Claudia’s 

1 Pride (imp.). 

Murwillumbah ... 

1 Jan., ’15. 

♦» 

1 George III ... King. of the 

\ TJ/\DAC! 

Calm ‘ind ... 

i 

Wollongbar Farm 

1 

11 

4t 

! The Peacemaker Calm Prince ... 

! 1 

, Rose Petersen 

i I 

Wollongbar Farm| 

♦ 

♦ » 

1 King of the Roses Hayes’ King .. 

Rosey 8th 

1 (imp-)- 

Pambula i 

1 31 Dec., ’14. 

<♦» 

{ Lauderlad ... Laura’s Boy ... 

; Souvenir of 
j Wollongbar 

Mulhimbiraby ... 

1 6 April, ’15. 

4} 

^ Belfast King of the 

1 j Roses 

1 Flaxy 2nd ... 

Tyalgum 

I ‘28 Nov., 14. 

i 


1 K«>yal Preel Itohen Royal ... 

! Hayes’ Lily du 
i Preel (imp.). 

Tyalgum 

j 30 Jan., ’16. 


' Alexander the ' CHaudiua (imp.)j Alcxandrina 
i Great. i of Richmond. 

Frederickton 

j 25 Mar. ’15. 

If 

Iiukeof Orleana, Godolphin 

Arthur (1664) 

i Flower of the 
1 Preel 3rd (imp.) 

Paterson Vacy .. 

11 Mar., ’15. 

Ayrshire 

i)ao o! the Kosesi Daniel of Auch- 
enbrain (imp.). 

1 Ripple Rose... 

Grafton Farm 

• 


1 \\ yllieland i Wyllieland 

Bl ight Lad (imp.V Gleniffer (72*29) 

j Wyllieland 

Sangit* 

Glen Innes Farm.. 

i • 

1 

1 

It 

Isabel’s Majestic; Majestic of Oak- 
1 bank. 

, Isabel of (Hen* 
1 eira. 

Cirafton Farm .. 

1 " 

I 

Kerry.,. 

Rising Son ...j Bratha’s Boy . 

, Dawn 

Bathurst Farm 

! * 


^AvallftbU lor service only at the Farm niliere etatiooed. t Available forvleaee or for service «r. the V'arm where stationed 
II Available for special service when* stationed upon application to the Under Secretary, 
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AGRICUI/rtJEAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Sbcretaries are invited to forward for^inaertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri- 
enltnre, Sydney, not later than the 2l8t of the month previons to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Society. Secretary. Date. 

Tweed River Agricultural Society (Murwillumbah),.. A* E, Budd ... Nov. 11, 12 

Mullumbimby A. Society W. A. Davis ... ,, 18, 19 

Lismore A. and I. Society T. M. Hewitt ... „ 25, 26,27 

1916. 

Gosford and Brislmne ^yater A. aud H. Associatioci H. J. Gates ... Jan. 15, 16 

Albion Park A., H., and I. Association M. A. Brown ... „ 20, 21 

Kiama A. Association G. A. Somerville... „ 26, 27 

Wollongong A., H., and I. Association W. J. Cochrane ... ,, 28, 29, 30 

Berry A. Association S. G. Banfield ... Feb. 4, 5 

Wyong A. Association C. R. Seabrook .. ,, 5, 6, 7 

Moruya A. and P. Society H. P. Jeffery ... ,, JO, 11 

Shoalhaven A. and H. Association (Nowra) H. Rauch ... „ 10, 11 

Newcastle A., H., and L Association £. J. Daun ... ,, 10 to 13 

Central Cumberland A. and H. Association (Dural)... H. A. Best ... ,, 19, 20 

Dapto A. and H. Society J. H. Lindsay ... ,, 23, 24 

Guyra P., A., and H. Association .. P. N. Stevenson... ,, 2.3,24,20 

Campbelltown A. Society ... F. Sheather ... „ 24, 25 

Manning River A. and H. Society (Taree) L. Plummer ... ,, 24,25 

Gunning P., A., and I. Society J. R. Turner ... ,, 24, 25 

Tumut A. and P. Association .. T. E. Wilkinson... Mar. 2, 3 

Uralla A. Association ... H. W. Vincent ... „ 2, 3, 4 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society F. W. Hoskin ... ,, 2, 3, 4 

Bega A., P., and H. Sod&ety ... H. J. B. Grime ... ,, 3, 4 

Braid wood P., A., and H. Association L. Chapman ... ,, 3,4 

Gloucester A., H., and P. Association G. E. Furness ... „ 3, 4 

Camden A., H., and I. Society A. Thompson .. ,, 3, 4, 5 

Berrima District A., H., and I. Society (Moss V'ale)... C. E. Wynne „ 4, 5, 6 

Glen Innes & Central New England P. & A. Assoo’n ... G. A. Priest ... ,, 9, 10, 1 1* 

Coramba District P., A., and H. Society H. E. Hindmarsh ,, 10, 11 

Tumbarumba and Uraer Murray P. and A. Society... E. W. Figures ... „ 10, 11, 12* 

Nepean District A., H., and 1. Society (Penrith) ... P. J. Smith ... ,, 11, 12 

Gundagai P. and A. Society A. Elworthy ... „ 16,17 

Mudgee A., P., H., and 1. Association P. J. Grif^n ... ,, 16, 17, 18 

Oobargo A., P., and H. Society T. Kennedy ... „ 17, 18 

Inverell P. and A. Association J. Mollveen ... „ 17, 18. 19 

Wallamba District A. and 11. Association (Nabiac)... T. R. Dun ... ,, 18, 19 

Goulburn A., P., and H. Society G. O. Harris ... ,, 18, 19, 20 

Quirindi P., A , and H. Association H. H. Rourke ... „ 23, 24 

Batlow A. Society C. S. Gregory ... ,, 23,24 

T.iiddenha’m A. and H. Society (Wallacia) ... .. F. S. Leggo ... ,, 28, 24 

Molong P. and A. Association W. J. mndred ... „ 24 

Warialda P. aiid A. Association C, O’C. Murray ... „ 2.3, 24, 25 

Hangalow A. and I. Society W. H. Reading ... „ 23, 24, 2.5 

Macleay A., H., and I, Association (Kempsey) ... E. Weeks ,, 24, 25, 26 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association (Muswellbrook) R; C. Sawkins ... ,, 24, 25, 26 

Dorrigo A., H., and I. Society W. R. Colwell ... „ 24, 25 

Crookwell A., P., and H. Society ... J. H. Huxley ... „ 2.), 26 

Eastern Dorrigo District A., H., and I. Society 

(Ulong) T. B. Timms ... April 5 

Adaminaby P. and A. Association ... W. Delany ... ,, 7,8 

Orange A. and P. Association W.J.I Nancarrow ,, 21, 22, 23 

Dungog A, and H. Association C. E. Prout ... ,, 28, 29 

Printed and publiehed by WILLIAM APPLEGATE OULLIOK, ef Sydney, Government Printer and 
Publiefaer of the State of New South Wales, at Phillip^met, Svdney. 
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The Cultivation of Oats in New South 

Wales. 


J. W. SHAW, Aseiatant Inapector of Agrioulture. 

Oats are not cultivated to the same extent in New South Wales as they 
are in New Zealand and Tasmania, for the simple reason that the climatic 
conditions and rainfall of this State are much more adapted to the growinn? 

of wheat 

The conditions which favour the successful cultivation of oats cannot 
be considered as altogether satisfactory from a wheat-growing point of view. 
Speaking generally, our best oat-producing countries have a cold climate, 
associated with a high average rainfall, whereas with wheat the best results 
are usually obtained in comparatively warm countries, with only a moderate 
or even a low average rainfalL 

Apart from the climatic conditions and rainfall required for the success- 
ful cultivation of this crop, the demai'd for the grain for making oaten meal 
is never very strong, as this commodity is only used to a limited extent, 
whereas from wheat the principal food of the human race is manufactured. 
It is safe, therefore, to predict that oats will never be grown much more 
extensively in this State than at the present time. 

To give some idea of the areas devoted to this crop each year, the follow- 
ing figures, taken from the Government Statistician’s reports for the past 
five years, may be of interest: — 

Area under Oats in New South Wales. 



For Grain. 


For Hay. 


Year. 

Acres. 

Production. 

1 Year. 

Acres. 

Production. 


bushels. 



tons. 

1909 

59,881 

1,119,558 

1909 

169,441 

186,243 

1910 

81,452 

1,966,586 

1910 

178,96K 

255,781 

1911 

77,991 

1,703,706 

1911 

142, son 

193,064 

1912 

71,047 

1,15.5,226 

1912 

147,710 

155,653 

1913 

85,175 

1,674,075 

191.3 

182,955 

212,266 


In addition to the above, considerable areas are also sown for green feed, 
particularly in the coastal districts. Of late years the area sown for this 
purpose on the Coast has been considerably reduced, and its place has been 
taken by certain varieties of wheat specially adapted for green feed and to the 
climatic conditions which exist on the Coast. 

A quantity of tfae'f^iaia is purchased for the manufacture of oaten 
meal, but by far the most important use is as feed for all classes of storic. 
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Climate and Districts. 

Oats may be grown with a fair amount of success under a diversity of 
climatic conditions, but they thrive best in a cold climate, associated with 
a good rainfall that is evenly distributed throughout the crop-growing 
season. As previously mentioned, the climate of this State, taken on the 
whole, is much more adapted to wheat-growing; but in some of the colder 
districts oats may be grown almost to perfection. In a general way, it can 
be said that a good potato district will, as a rule, prove suitable for growing 
oats, as these crops require similar conditions of climate. As an example 
of this, we may take portions of the Northern Tablelands of the State. 
Some of our very best potato districts are situated there, and at the same 
time some of our best oat districts, Glen Innes, in particular, is a’ district 
where the climatic conditions are favourable to the production of potatoes 
and oats of the highest quality; and there are other portions of the Stat6 
that are similar in their suitability for the two crops. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that in districts with a lower average 
rainfall than 25 inches, oats are better left alone, unless the crop is being 
grown for some specific reason, such as on land where the previous wheat 
crops were afiected with Flag Smut or Take-all. The value of this cereal 
as a remedy for checking these diseases cannot be over-estimated. It is 
not suggested hero that oats should not be grown in districts with a 
lower annual rainfall than 25 inches; but as a main crop they are better 
left alone if the rainfall does not reach this average. New Zealand is noted 
for the production of oats, and the nearer the climatic conditions resemble 
those of the Dominion, the better will be the results obtained. 

On the Northern Tablelands, the country extending from about Frallh 
to Glen Innes is considered highly suitable for the growing of oats. Oii \he 
Central Tablelands, from Blayney to Orange is the pick of the oat country, 
although some ex(*eptionall.v good returns have been obtained in the 
Bathurst district. On the Southern line, the best oat districts are situated 
in tlie vicinity of Goulburn, Taralga, and Crook well, and in the cooler 
localities in other Southern districts some excellent crops have been grown. 
The districts mentioned can be <‘lassed as about the best for oat-growing, 
although excellent crops have at different times been seen in many other 
portions of the State. i The climate of the districts referred to being colder, 
thdy are naturally more adapted for the cultivation of this cereal than other 
parts of the State. 


Soils. 

‘ Oats may he grown successfully on soils entirely unsuited to wheat, and 
also on low-lying situations where it would be extremely inadvisable to 
plant wh(^at. They may be sown on land that is too strong and rich for wheat, 
and also upon heavy, wet soils that have a natural tendency to be cold and 
sour. The red basaltic soils met with in the best potato-growing district^ 
'produce excellent crop's of oats ; hut the crop will do well on practicalV any 
soil, provided it is worked into good tilth previous to planting and the 
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rainfall is not too low* Oats lend themselves to conditions entirely unsuit- 
able to the growth of other cereals* Varieties of the Potato or Tree tyi^e 
generally give the best results on the richer lands, while those of the 
Tartarian or Side-bearing type appear to be very suitable to the lighter 
soils. 

The Preparation of the Land. 

Land intended for oats should be prepared in a similar manner to that 
intended for wheat, except that in the more favoured oat districts slightly 
deeper ploughing may prove advantageous. In the drier districts fallowing 
is essential to obtain the best results; and, in regard to the time the 
operation should be commenced, the same general remarks apply as to wheat, 
and the implements to use for working the fallow are also the same. Clean 
cultivation paddocks are very necessary in the growing of prime oaten hay, 
as nothing detracts so much from its general appearance when placed on 
the market as the presence of weeds, thistles, burrs, &c. When oats are 
grown for green feed on the Coast, the land should always be prepared early, 
say, about two months prior to sowing, provided, of course, the weather 
conditions will permit. It is wonderful how great is the effect on the 
resulting crop of a short fallow. A good, moist seed-bed is absolutely 
essential for the reception of the seed, and every farmer who wishes to 
obtain the beat results with this crop must do all in his power to bring this 
about by stringent methods of cultivation befoi'e planting. 

When to Sow. 

This will depend upon a number of factors, the chief being the object of 
the grower — whether for green feed, hay, or grain — the district, and the 
season of the variety it is intended to sow. For green feed on the Coast, 
oats should be sown in February and early March, as the variety which has 
so far given the best results under coastal conditions, viz., Algerian, is a 
slow grower, and if not sown very early will not bo at its best to cut for green 
feed when dairymen require it most, which is during the months of July 
and August. On the Tablelands and in many of the larger wheat districts 
it has been a common practice not to sow oats until the planting of the 
wheat is completed; but when we consider that our best all-round variety 
(Algerian) — the one undoubtedly most universally grown in this State— 
has a rather long-growing season, it can be understood that such a practice 
is not a good one, if the beat results are to be obtained. Like wheat, the 
longer the growing season of the variety, the earlier should the sowing be 
done, and vice versa. 

In some districts the farmers sow any oats they intend growing as early 
as in the first and second w’^eek in March, before the wheat planting com- 
mences. In individual localities the circumstances will he altered, but for 
the majority of districts in this State, Algerian oats should be sown between 
the last week in March and the last week in April, for both hay and grain. 

If sown before this, and the weather conditions are very favourable to 
growth, they may grow too rank, and are apt to lodge unless the growth ia 
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checked by feeding-olf. From a hay point of view, very early sowing has -a 
tendency to induce a heavy growth of flag, which in wet seasons may turn 
brown, and much detract from the quality of the resultant crop. 

Selection of Seed. 

Oats for seed should be obtain€^d from a reliable source, and only sound, 
plump grain, preferably graded, should be sown. As the cultivated oat is 
supposed by some to have originated from the Wild Oat (A vena faiua), 
many farmers are of opinion that they throw back to the original wild 
strain. This argument is sometimes advanced by farmers as the reason 
why black oats are so prevalent in wheat paddocks throughout the wheat 
belt; but there are scores of instances where wheat paddocks are over-run 
with this pest, though oats have never at any time been sown in them. 
Farmnrs need have no fear that by growing oats in their wheat paddocks 
they are likely to introduce black oats on to their farms, unless, of course, 
the seed contains seeds of that pest. 

It is a well-known fact that acclimatisation is a very important factor in 
selecting wheat for seed purposes; but it does not appear to be of such 
importance with oats. It has been found that seed imported from a cool 
district to a hot one will, as a rule, give much better results than seed 
8elect(*d in the hot district each year. Better results might naturally be 
expected from the imported seed the flrst year; but even after being grown 
in the district for only one year, the seed does not give better returns than 
seed freshly imported direct from a cold district. This baa been most 
apparent from a hay point of view. It has also been noticed that seed 
imported from a cool district into a hot one has a tendency to vary in 
colour, the inclination being to turn paler. This has been particularly 
noticed with Algerian oats. The husk, too, is affected by the climate, being 
usually much thicker on oats grown in a moist district than in the same 
variety grown in a dry one. From the above remarks it will be seen that 
climatic conditions have a very marked influence* on the nature and general 
quality of the grain. 

Treatment of the Seed for Smut. 

Many farmers labour under the impression that there is no necessity to 
pickle oats* previous to planting; but this idea is a very wrong one, and has 
absolutely no foundation. If the crop is sown for green feed, pickling is 
unnecessary; but if it be intended for hay or grrain, the seed should always 
be pickled, otherwise there is a great risk of smut appearing in the crop. 
Some farmers will argue that a little smut in the hay is of no consequence; 
but smutty heads always detract from the appearance, reduce the value 
from a feeding point of view, and if the infection is serious, lower the 
prices obtained on the market. Cases have been reported where stock have 
actually refused to eat hay that has been badly smutted. 

The same remarks apply to the grain. Large quantities of oats are 
purchased to feed racehorses and animals doing fast work, and trainers 
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And agents authorised to buy will not touch grain tliat contains tout in 
any quantity. It will thus be seen that ' methods of prevention must be 
employed if a clean crop is to be harvested and top market prices obtained. 

Both formalin and bluestone have proved effective fungicides; but as the 
former requires much more careful handling, and is somewhat risky under 
<sertain conditions, farmers are advised to use the bluestone and lime-water 
treatment recommended for pickling wheat. The strength used for wheat 
may also be used for oats, and the same general method followed in every 
'way, except that it is advisable to allow the seed to remain in the pickle a 
little longer than in the case of wheat. The reason for this is easily under- 
stood when it is pointed out that the spores of Loose Smut of oats (unlike 
.Stinking Smut or Bunt of wheat) are blown about by the wind before all 
plants have formed their seed; tlie result is that some of these spores often 
find their way between the scales, which ultimately clasp the seed firmly, 
and any fungicide that merely wets the outside of the grain may not reach 
the enclosed spores. Hence any treatment of the seed, to be effective, must 
be sufficiently prolonged to allow the solution to reach the spores which 
have been enclosed beneath the hull of the cat. 

Tf the seed is treated in a chaff bag, constant agitation whilst in the 
bluestone is very nee^essarj’ to en.sure thorough wetting of all the grain. 
Owing to the different formation of the seed, oats take considerably longer 
to dry than wheat, more particularly if lime-water is used after the blue- 
stone. The quickest method of drying is to spread the seed out on a piece 
of canvas or a tarpaulin, which is raised from the ground on a stand, so as 
to allow of a free current of air underneath the cloth. It will bo found 
that the sc^d will dry much quic'ker in this way, and that there is much less 
risk of stones, sand, or grit of any description getting mixed with the seed. 

Varieties. 

There are a great many different varieties of oats, and they may be 
iroughly classified into three main types, as follows: — 

(J) Those resembling Algerian, having open, branching panicles, with 
long, thin, light-brown <»r dun-coloured grains, purplish straw, and 
flowering glumes adhering to the grain. 

(2) Those of the Potato or Tree type, having open, branching panicles, 
with whitish straw, short, plump, white grains, to which the 
flowering glumes do not a<lhere. 

(3) Those having contracted, one-sided panicles, wdth long, thin, white 
grains, commonly known as ^‘side-bearers.” 

Illustrations of typical oats of tliese three classes accompany this article; 
but in addition to the above wc have certain other types, which have open 
branching panicles of the Tree typo, with grain very similar to those of the 
aide-bearing type; so that it is rather difficult to classify all the different 
types correctly. Of all the varieties tried, those given under the three 
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Potato or Troo T3rpe.*-^Hutduxifioo’B Potato (the h^ of Potato 
oat8)» Abundance, Big Pour, Sunrise. 

Tartariaxi or Side-bearing Type.— White Tartarian; this is only 
varietf belonging to this class that is worth growing* 

The foUowing characteristics of the different varieties may provO haiidEul 
in sdecting varieties for different conditions; — 

Aiosnan.— This is undoubtedly our best all-round varietyi and it has 
given the best results under practically all conditions, for gxmx f0O<i hay, 
and grain* Ho other oat has proved more rust-resistant and better suited to 
coastal conditions, while in drier districts it has proved a great drought- 
resister. It may bo called a profuse stooler, and usually hugs the ground 
for a considerable time after planting. It has fairly ffne steins, and should 
be sown early to get the best results. 


CalcuWei.— This variety (which is similar to Cape, and by some considered 
to be the same) is largely grown in South Austraba, and has given excellent 
results under the conditions of that State It is a few days earlier than 
Algerian, but it is shorter and coarser in the straw, and cannot be compared 
with that variety from a hay point of view. Under certain conditions it 
may give better results for gram than Algerian, and it would also fit into 
a much shorter growing season. It is not such a profuse stooler as Algerian*, 
and the foliage is of a much lighter green 

Red Bust-proof , — This is a variety very suitable to the drier districts, 
having given very good results m parts of Biverina and the South-western 
Slopes. It does not stool quite so freely as Algerian, the stems are fine, not 
too long, and it makes splendid rack hay It is slightly earlier than 
Algerian, and the gram is fairly long and brown in colour. It is a suitable 
variety for dry districts 

Ouyra , — This variety matures in about the same time as Algerian, with 
straw about equal in height to that variety, not too coarse, and fairly strong. 
It may be called a moderate stooler, has a compact head, and dark-brown 
grain, with a fairly strong awn, like its parent (White Ligowo). The grain 
is plump, and the husk fairly thin, Guyra will be found suitable to typical 
oat districts. 


jRua&um.—This oat was imported from New Zealand, it having origin- 
ated as a variation in a crop of Aigentine oats at the Buakura Experiment 
Parm, in the Dominion. It is claimed that it is rust-resistant, and a 
wonderful yielder. It has not been tried sufficiently long in this State to 
allow of any further comment, except tiiat when sown beside Algerian, on 
the South Coast this season, it promised particularly well, and compared 
more than favourably with that variety from a green-fodder point of view» 
This is a very early oat, ripening quite a week before Algerian 
The straw is usually a foot taller than that variety, and liable to lofigSi, 
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ihovt^h iBBOii the same mb to stoutness as Algerian. It stools 
The graija is fairly long, greyish white, with a thin husk; iSulil^sie is 
reccmuneiided for the warmer districts, and should not be sown as eihe>ly«iiis 
Algerian. It occupies very much the same place amongst oats aife 
does amongst wheats. 

Big Four . — This is a rather coarse-stemmed variety, considerably Idtto 
than Algerian, with white, fairly stout grain. The young growth is vei^ 
procumbent, and the foliage of a very dark green. It should be sown eatly 
and fairly tliickly, so as to induce fine stems. It is only a fair yielder ol 
grain. 

H uichtn&07i>'s Potato . — This is the best strain of all the Potato oats that 
have been tested. It is a late variety, grows about as tall as Algerian, has 
very coarse stems, and is not at all suitable for hay. The young growth 
is procumbent, and of a very dark green colour; the grain is short, plump, 
and white m colour. It is too coarse in the straw for hay, but the grain 
is much in demand for feed purposes. Buyers when purchasing oats prefer 
seed of the Potato type, 

Ahundance— This variety is similar in season to Big Four, and the young 
growth also resembles that variety m appearance. It is not quite as thick 
in the stem, and is a very good haj oat. It is a poor yielder of grain, and 
oan bo classed as essentially a hay \ariety. 

Whde Tariatian, --This is the only one of the side-bearing varieties 
worthy of special mention It has given excellent results on the Northern 
Tablelands for both hay and gram It is supposed to be very bitter, and 
not so palatable as other varieties, particularly if cut on the grt-<'Ti side. ^It 
ss late in maturing, has a good length of straw, and a long, thin, white grain. 


Quantity of Seed per Acre 

This depends upon a number ot cireumstanf es, the chief among which 
are- the method of sowing (whethir broadcast or with the drill), the use to 
which the crop is to be put (whether for green feed, ha>, or gram), the 
time of sowing, the district, and the habit of the variety (whether it is a 
acanty or profuse stoolcr). 

On the Coast, where oats are laigely grown for green feed, and inhere the 
Bowing is usually done broadcast, from 2 to 5 bi.shels p<t acre sboidd be 
sown. K sown too thickly, and l.eaTy rain or showery, windy weather is 
^rienced. the crop is liable to h«lge, and a rcult it ^ 
or totaUy spoilt before it can be cut. A fe^ farmers on tlie South Coast 
have seed driUs, and where this method of sowing is adoptoi 
seed can be reduced to half that recommended for broadcasting. No 
Ttter what the crop may be .ntended for. drilling wiU always give the 

best results. . i i. ^ 

For hay on the Tablelands, li to 3 bushels per acre is ample when Mwi^ 
is done with ihe drill Like wheat, oats may be sovm a little e«lier ^ W 
than for grain, but the season of the variety must not be overlook^. Ip 
L drier wheat districts, 1 to li bushels per acre is sufficient for a ha? 
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OMBse^etama^ rarietiesp suoh aa Potato and ethera» ahoiOiM im amti 
tbklEet than varieties with comparatively fine sterna, mf^ as JUtSlela^ aa 
the thicker the sowing the finer the stems will invariably be in ^ raiiilt^ 
hay. Where the rainfall is sufficient, thick seeding is preferabH ew^afially 
,for hay, as the finer stems make better quality hay and a better sample ot 
chaffs This is a very important point, as there is always considerable waste 
m feeding hay with coarse steins or cbafi that has been cat !&<mi coarse^ 
^stemmed varieties. Under certain climatic conditions, and with emtain 
varieties, 8 bushels of seed per acre would not be an excessively heavy 
seeding for hay. 

Oats for grain on the Tablelands should be sown at the rate of 1 to 1 jr 
bushds per acre, according to the time of sowing apd the variety. In the 
drier districts, a bushel to the acre is ample for grain; but under moist 
conditions it may be advisable to bow as much as 2 bushels per acre, for 
a heavy seeding under such conditions generally induces a more even- 
ripening. 

Manuring. 

Oats, like wheat, require manuring under most conditions, and respond 
bountifully to the application of superphosphate. On most soils, from 40 to 
66 lb. per acre will be found sufficient; but on poorer lands the quantity can 
be increased up to } cwt. with beneficial results. They appear to respond 
much more to heavy manuring than wheat. When sown early in the season, 
i cwt, of superphosphate is ample; but as the sowing season advances, the 
quantity can be slightly increased. In coastal districts, where there are 
practically no drills, and the manure (if used) has to be broadcasted, the 
quantity per acre should be increased to double that recommended for 
sowing with the drill. In some experiments conducted by the Department 
the addition of a little nitrogenous fertiliser in combination with super- 
phosphate has resulted in slightly higher yields, and on the poorer granitic* 
soils sulphate of potash in combination with superphosphate may prove 
advantageous; but it has yet to be definitely decided that the inorease in 
yield due to the addition of the other fertilisers to the superphosphate is 
sufficient to compensate for the additional cost. 

Treatment of the Growing Crop. 

Oats do not root as deeply as wheat, and do not appear to be benefited to* 
the same extent by frequent harrowing during the growing period, and th^ 
are also much more readily tom up by the spikes of the harrows. If the* 
crop is sown Tery early, and has a tendency to grow too rank, it wiB be 
advisable to feed it oif; but considerable judgment must be used in this 
matter, as it is very easy to do more harm than good. It is wise to avoid* 
feeding o€ if possible, as in the majority of cases the effect is to reduce the 
yield. This has been very apparent from a hay point of view. However^ if 
the crop has a tendency to grow too rank, and it is decided to feed off, tike* 
earlier in the season the sheep are turned in the better. 



Loose Smut of Oat nu-mr). Natural size. 

Vunn “ I'ho Smut, ot \u.tralia *’ 

Thk C’iLTi\ATH»N tiK Oats in New South \\Aihs 
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WlMdn to Cut &t Hay. 

Altliough it is reooiumended that wheat should be cut for hay at t|# 
0tas^> to preserve the coloui, & 5 , (one of the most importaut poiu^ 
for the Sydney market m prune beaten chaff), such is not the case W&Sk 
oats, the best sta^e to cut oats for bay is when the upi>er tips of th4 
heads turn white; at this sta^e the grain is fully formed, but only in the 
dough stage. The presence of gram m oaten cbaiT is absolutely essential 
for the Sydney market, and the chaff should be of a nice purplish'^een 
colour. In selecting varieties foi hay, those that ripen from the top should 
be selected. 

Harvesting for Grain 

In the cool, moist districts, where the binder is usually used for harvesting, 
the crop should be out when the heads are ^ell whitened, of a nice even 
colour, and the gram firm. It u vcrv necessary to liarvcst before the chaff 
Opens, as otherwise a considerable quantity will be lost through shedding. 
When the stripper or harvester is used, a considerable quantity oi the grain 
has usually shelled before the crop is quite ready to strip, consequently the 
yield from a stripped crop is ne\cr as high as would have been the (ase had 
the reaper and binder been used 

Oaten Hay for Market 

There is always a good demand for oaten hay on the Sydney maiket, and 
if the sample is bright and clean nd has fine stems, not too long, and of 
a nice, purplish green (olour, good prices are assured It should be pressed 
in bales about IJ cwt m weight, but certainly not hea\ier than 2 cwt The 
bulk of this commodit\ is utilised 1)\ horse-trainers lor rack purposes, and 
from these men the be«it prices are cl tamed They prefer hay that has been 
cut with the moucr and cocked in the field, as it is usually more evenly 
made. Algerian is the variety in gicilest favour The ha\, if cut vith the 
binder, should have the bands td(u >ff the sheaves, and should be shaken 
up before being put m the press On no account should the hay be pressed 
with the butts showing all the one \ia\ at the ends of the bale The bales 
should have three wire bands of No 8 or No 10 inch gauge The hay 
should not be pressed with a denick press, but with one of the “ Clyde” or 
^•Koerta;” type 

Oaten Chaff. 

Them is always a strong demand for prime oaten chaff on the Sydney 
market It should be about I of an inch in length, clean cut, of pleasant 
odour, free from mustiness, and a nice, purplish-green colour Like 
oaten hay, the bulk is used bv hor^t trainers or for horses doing fast work. 
Unlike wheaten chaff, oaten chaff is preferred with a fair quantity of grain. 
It should be put up in new bag«i weighing from 85 to 112 lb Algerian is 
preferred to white oaten” on lu count of its generally being sweeter. 

OfttB aa a check to “Take-all” and «*riag Smut.” 

Throughout the wheat-belt of tins State two wheat diseases, namely. 

Take-all*^ and "^Flag Smut,” appear to be getting more prevalent from 
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year to year, and unless ,znethoda of checking ihese diseases are adopted 
they mil be the means of seriously reducing the annual production of wheat 
in this State. As far as the writer is aware, Flag Smut has never been 
known to attack oats, and there is only one case on record in this State 
where ‘‘ Take-all ” has been found on this cereal. Each of these diseases is 
due to a fungus, so it can be understood that by growing oats in paddocks 
where the previous wheat crops were badly affected with either of these 
diseases, they should help very materially in starving the fungus out. In 
such cases the following rotation is recommended: — 

1914. Wheat crop affected with “ Take-all ” or Flag Smut ” 

1915. Bare fallow, or fodder crop of rape or Algerian oats. 

1916. Crop of oats for hay or grain. 

1917. Bare-fallow or fodder crop of rape or Algerian oats. 

1918. Wheat. 

In the above rotation, if it be decided to sow a fodder crop on the land 
instead of hare-fallowing, this crop would be sown in February, fed off with 
sheep throughout the winter months, the land ploughed in spring and 
fallowed as a preparation for the main crop in the following autumn. Such 
treatment to a paddock over a period of throe years should help very 
materially in stamping these diseases out. Oats are a valuable crop to sow 
for sheep feed, but for this purpose the sowing should be done not later 
Ilian February or early March. Eape, when used for the fodder crop, 
diould be sown at the same time as oats, or both crops may be sown 
together in alternate drills. 


Making Wheat-bags Hat-proof. 

A CORRESPONDENT recently inquired whether there was any reliable mixture 
in which to soak bags to prevent them from being tom by rats or mict^. The 
former were becoming a great pest in the Mudgee district, owing to the 
destruction of bags holding seed-wheat and fodder, and the difficulty of 
keeping them out of buildings. If some solution could be used in which to 
soak the bags preparatory to filling, it would save a lot of waste. 

In reply, it was stated that bags which were to contain seed-wheat might be 
soaked with a poisonous solution, such as arsenic or copper sulphate, but 
bags which were to contain fodder could not be so dealt with, and the 
Department could not suggest a treatment for the bags under such conditions. 
It would appear that in this case the only course to adopt would be to make 
rat proof the shed or barn in which the bags were to be stored. 
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Wheat Engorgement in Horses* 

Compiled by the Veterinary Officjera ot the Stock Branch under the authority of 
8, T. I>. SYMONS, M.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Office**. 

During the harvest season the Sto«k Branch constantly receives inquiries 
from wheat districts as to the treatment of horses which have gorged 
themselves on wheat, and are suffering from colic ” in consequence. Many 
valuable draught horses are reported to have died from this cause, and if 
they do eventually recover they are thrown out of work for a considerable 
time. 

Usually the horse is found eating the wheat, and when signs of abdominal 
pain are noticed there is little doubt as to their cause. The intensity of the 
pain is unfavourably influenced by — 

(a) The amount of wheat eaten. 

(h) Working the animal directly after it has gorged itself. 

(c) A predisposition of certain animals to gastric derangenients. 

Symptoms. 

The symptoms may be but slight, the animal being dull, with no appetite, 
and sluggish at his work. The more serious cases set in veiy suddenly. 
The horse becomes restless, paws at the ground, looks round at its flank, and 
constantly kicks at the abdomen. As the pain is more severe, the animal 
throws itself about and rolls on the ground; the excitement rapidly increases, 
and it is dangerous to approach. The respiration is hurried, and the mem- 
brane of the eye becomes yellowish. Meanwhile the abdomen is noticed to 
be slightly swollen and tense, and sweating appears at the flanks. If no 
relief be obtained, the patient becomes increasingly dull and stupid, or the 
pain may be more and more intense until death occurs. 

Temporary relief may be obtained by belching gas, or vomiting a little 
of the stomach contents, but owing to the structure of the equine stomach 
vomiting is almost impossible, and rupture of the organ is more likely to 
ensue. In this case the colicky pains suddenly cease, the animal becomes 
prostrated, and staggers to the ground bathed in perspiration. Death then 
takes place rapidly. 

Treatment. 

The object of treatment of this affection is to remove the impacted mass 
from the stomach. Experiments carried out at the Melbourne Veterinary 
Institute showed that death was due to a poison formed by the wheat while 
in the stomach. To counteract tins, therefore, some alkaline substance, 
such as bicarbonate of soda, is necessary. 

The animal should be allowed as much water as it likes to drink. The 
theory that water causes an additional swelling of the wheat, and thus rup- 
tures the stomach, has no basis, since the digestive juices are present in 
suiBcient amount to cause the grain to swell. 
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To hasten the action of the bowels, saline purgatives are preferable to 
aloes or linseed oil. 

Epsom salts, 4 to 8 ounces; 

Ground ginger, } ounce; 

Water, 1 pint; 
or 

Bicarbonate of soda (baking soda), 4 ounces; 

Water, 1 pint ; 
or 

Gommon salt, 1 to 2 ounces; 

Water, 1 pint. 

.Enemas of large amounts of soapy water injected into the rectum stimu- 
late the movement of the bowels, and thus aid in expelling their con- 
tents. 

In the more serious cases, these measures may not be found to bring 
about much improvement, and a qualified veterinarian should be called in, 
if possible, since he has at his command certain apparatus and more potent 
drugs, which are too dangerous to be used by an unskilled man. If such is 
not available, the animal might be given — 

Chloral hydrate, li ounces. 

Water, 1 pint. 

This counteracts the spasms, checks fermentation, and thus gives the 
animal a chance of recovery. Under no circumstances should the animal 
be permitted to roll, as this frequently results in napture of the stomacln 

While recovery is taking place, only laxative soft food should be given 
until the tone of the digestive system is restored. 

The horse should not be put to work too soon after an attack. 

Laminitis or founder is a frequent sequel to this affection. 


Kutherglen Bugs at Obbron 

A CORRESPONDENT askcd for information about Rutherglen bugs, — how they 
bred, and if a contact spmy would destroy them. They proved very trouble- 
some in the vegetable garden, and later on congregated at night under sheaves 
and such like, where they could be killed in grmt numl)er8 in the early 
morning if a deadly spray could oe turned on them. 

In reply, the Entomologist stated that the Rutherglen bug lays its eggs on 
grass and rubbish. On emerging from the egg the young bug resembles the 
adult in shape, but the wings are undeveloped. After feeding upon the plant 
sap and passing through several moults, the wings are fully developed, and 
the now adult bug flies off. 

Kerosene emulsion will kill them, but would need to be very strong, and 
it cannot be used in a pump with rubber valves. Boiling water is very 
effective, but is difficult of application. 
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Weeds on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 

Area. 

K. BREAK WELL, H.A., B.Sc., Agrostologiat. 

[While the following report refers specifically to the weeds to be found on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, much of the advice given is of general application.— Ed.] 

One of the worst troubles to be faced by the irrigation settler is the pre- 
valence of weeds. The moist conditions are excellent for the growth of these 
robbers, and the profuvse weedy vegetation to be seen at any time in the 
ditches and smaller canals cl(3ai‘ly indicates the menace the weeds can be if 
allowed to get out of control. I fc is also evident that the best encouragement 
for weed growth is to allow plants to shed their .seed. Tl) weeds grow 
apace ” ; in other words, weed seeds germinate very readily, and every 
settler should be continuaDy reminded that “ one year's S(‘eding means many 
years' weeding.” There is nothing mort' discouraging than that the work of 
a clean farmer in keeping down we^Hl growth should be nullified by the 
negligence of his neighlxmr in .allowing the wcieds on his holding to shed 
their seed. The seeds of many weeds are particularly adapted for dispersal 
by wind, being provided with a pappus or fiinge of hairs for this purpose. 
The strong winds of Yanco could easily carry tiie weed seeds from one 
end of the irrigation area to the other. 

The destruction of weeds lias been a subject for experiments of many 
different natures, and of late y(‘ars chemical mixtures have been lioomed as 
producing very beneficial results. One is loth to disc^^dit the value of 
chemical mixtures, considering the value of arsenite of soda on weedy 
paths and the results of aininonium sulphate on clover and trefoil 
patches in lawns. But sufficient data concerning the chemical destruction 
of weed growth are available to show that it is impracticable on large 
areas and in crops. The best methods known at present for the di'struc- 
tion of weed growth are a vigorous and constant attack with hoe, cultivator, 
or plough, or to smother early weed growth with a strong growing crop ; in 
all cases to prevent weeds from growing to maturity. 

‘ Most of the weeds on the Y^anco irrigation area are annuals, that is, their 
life is confiBed to a single sejison. At the same time, how'ever, it must be 
remembered that the annuals are among the freest fiow^ering and heaviest 
seeding plants, and generally the quickest growing, and, as a rule, as much 
harm is done by allowing an annual to seed as a biennial or perennial. 

Borne of the plants growing on the irrigation area ai*e only weeds under 
certain conditions, that is, when appearing on cultivated lands. I refer 
particularly to such plants as Burr Trefoil {Mtidicago denticulaUi)^ a hairy 
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Burr Trefoil {Medicago minima), Crowfoot (Erodium cygnorum and E, 
cicut€t9*ttim), Ball or clustered Clover (Trifolium glomeratum), and others. 
Who would designate such plants as weeds when growing on the dry areas ? 
Yet such plants growing on a lucerne patch could reduce the yield by fully 
50 per cent. Fortunately these weeds, at any time, are not as harmful as 
others to be enumerated later, and can even be utilised to a certain extent. 
The trefoils, wild vetches, and clovers, being leguminous plants, tend to 
benefit the soil by their manufacture of nitrogen compounds. By ploughing 
these plants under not only do^is the soil benefit from the added nitrogen, 
but the resulUint humus is also extremely beneficial. Such plants growing 
in orchards could well he utilised in this way ; indeed, in such situations they 
can hardly be regarded as weeds. 

Again, it is not commonly known that Crowfoot is largely cultivated in 
America as a falder crop, and is credited with making excellent ensilage. 
On the irrigation area it must, of course, be far inferior to corn or sorghum 
in this respect, but it is pointed out that a bulk quantity of the plant need 
not be wasted. 

A few of the native plants growing at Yanco before irrigation was avail- 
able are, under the improved conditions, likely to become peats if not kept 
under control. Particularly is this the case with such plants as Caltrops, 
Cat^s-head, or Bull’s-head (Trihulus terreMris)^ Burr Amaranth (Alteman- 
thera triandra), Sida corrugata (a kind of mallow), Couch grass {Cynockm 
dactylon), Epihbium glahellum, Cress plant (Lepidium ruder and Cotton 
plant (Erectitea argnta), 

Cat/s-head or BulFs-head is a plant very similar to a vetch, except for a 
characteristic seed which is large, angular, and provided with short, sharp 
spines. It is the latter that is extremely troublesome to the feet of horses 
and cattle. The plant has absolutely no fodder value, and one plant will 
cover a good area of ground. The plant seeds from midsummer to autumn, 
and should therefore be destroyed before this i)eriod. 

Burr Amaranth (Alterruinthera triandra) is closely allied to our favorite 
bordering garden plant with variegated leaves. It spreads rapidly under 
cultivation. Being susceptible to frosts, however, it can be easily suppressed 
by attacking it in the winter months. 

Couch grass is too well known to require more than slight reference. Its 
suppression on cultivated lands can only be accomplished by vigorous and 
constant attacks on suitable occasions. The grass is very sensitive to frosts, 
and advantage should be taken of this to plough up the grass in the winter, 
exposing the roots to a good freeze. If ploughed in summer, care should be 
taken to bum the grass when dried, as the roots are extremely persistent in 
obtaining a hold wherever thrown. 

Cress plant (Lepidium ruderale) is characterised by its small, ovate 
fruits on the long stalk, with its extremely small white flower at the top. 
The plant seeds so readily that unless destroyed before maturity it will be 
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exti*emely difficult to eradicate. The best season for attack is in the early 
spring. The other native plants mentioned are best attacked in the winter# 

Many of the worst weeds on the Yanco irrigation area are those which 
have been introduced in some way, and become quickly established. 
Striking examples of these are : — 

Lactnca seariola and L, saligna^ commonly known as Prickly Lettuce* 
This plant can be easily recognised by its prickly leaves, and the white milky 
sap in the stem. The root system is extremely well developed and the 
plant is a most persistent one. Unless the taproot is bodily removed the 
plant will readily come again. Tin* plant flowers very freely, and the seed,, 
provided witli a pappus of hairs, is specially adapted for dissemination by 
the wind. 

Prickly lettuce not only absorbs a vast amount of moisture from the soil, 
but its thick leafy growth will smother all plants with wliich it comes in 
contact. The spring is the best time to attack this plant. Us floA ering 
season is from Octobesr to January 

Several kinds of docks are found on the irrigation area, including Rumex 
crispus, R, halophiluB, R* cgHialJinus, R. JlfixicoBns, and R. puhher. The 
presence of docks, as a rule, indic^ates undrained or sour soil. They often 
make their appearance when land, after a crop has bt^en removed, is allowed 
to lie idle. Bare fallowing is generally efficacious, and if the plants are 
removed in their early stages the new crop will keep the weed in subjection. 

Thistles are, of course, common on the area. The worst of these are : — 
Centanrea melite7iftis (Maltese thistle), Cardans mariavus (Variegated 
thistle), Carduus lanceolatus (Slender thistle), Keyitrophyllum lanatum 
(Cockspur). 

No use can be found for thistles. The slight fodder value attributed to 
Centanrea melitensis can be neglected on an irrigation area. The quick- 
spreading habit of thistles renders them serious pests on any cultivated 
lands, and as the seeds are quickly disseminated by the wdnd, the plant 
needs to l)e destroyed in its etirly stages, viz., in the early spring. 

Another weed of the worst order is Polygonum avicnlare (wire weed). 
This runs for a great distance ahmg the ground, has a deep taproot, and is 
most persistent. It is characteristMl by its extremely small pinkish flowers 
along the runners. Only constant cultivation will suppress it 

Finally, the well-known barley grass is likely to prove a serious pest during 
the cooler months, and autumn cultivation should be vigorously catried out 
to suppress it 
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A Tbial of Bebskbm or Eotfiian Cloybr (Trifolitm 
alexandnmtm ) at Geatton Experiment Earm. 

Tars season^H trial of Egyptian clover was sown on 2nd April on the red 
volcanic upland soil of this farm. The plot, approximately ^ 

was previously laid down to lucerne, which was ploughed out on 26th February* 
Several cultivations and two further ploughiugs were given, and the surface 
was in excellent condition at the time of sowing. The seed w'as broad- 
casted by hand at the rate of about 20 lb. per acre, and was covered with the 
hand-rake. 

The germination was very satisfactory, and the plants came away well, 
although conditions were very dry for the first month. 

The weeds were very thick, and it was found necessary to hand-weed on 
6th July. The crop was then 12 inches high and coming into flower, but for 
obvious reasons the yield was not estimated. 

Good falls of rain, just after cutting, caused it to stool out well, and it was 
well in flower, 17-18 inches high, when cut for estimation of yield on 1 2th 
October. An area of one-thirtieth of an acre was cut, and yielded 435 lb. 
of succulent green clover. This gives a computed acre yield of 5 tons 16 cwt 
2 qrs. 2 lb. 

The rainfall recorded for this cut from the last mowing to flowering 


was : — 

July 

... 2-72 inches. 


August 

-74 „ 


September 

o 

QO 


Total 

... 4*26 inches. 


Taking into consideration the low rainfall, and the class of soil on which 
this crop was grown, the yield obtained must be regarded as satisfactory. 

For a supply of winter forage this clover, in combination with cereals, 
should be very valuable, and when grazed off two or three times it should 
pnxluce a very high yield of nutritious fodder. 

The chief points in favour of a more extended growth of Trifolium 
alexandrimim are : — 

1. The high yields of green stuff obtainable. Four or five cuts may be 

made in a season, yielding 5 to 8 tons per cut. 

2. It is more drought-resistant than any clovers so far tried here. 

3. It is not killed by light frosts. 

4. It is a soil-renovating crop of a high order, being a legume, and 

enriching the soil by the fixation of nitrogen. 

5. Where irrigation facilities exist it has proved in other districts to be 

an excellent winter fodder. — W. D. Kerlb, Experimentalist* 

[In view of the excellent results aehieved, the Experiments Supervision 
Committee has arranged for an experiment to contrast the yields of Egyptian 
clover and cereals with those of vetches and cereals in a Winter Fodder trial 
at Grafton Experiment Farm. — En.] 
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Bxpcriinents with Vatious Types of 
Lucerne* 

E. BREAK WELL, B.A., B.Sc., Agrostologist. 

The lucemes growing at the Experiment Farms may be divided into the 
following types: — Tamworth, Peruvian, Arabian, Sand, Turkestan, and 
American. 

New South Wales Types. 

The Tamworth type of lucerne is characterised by an erect growth, rather 
Woody stem, large tap root, and leafy brandies. A typical Tamworth 
lucerne plant, not in Bower, growing at Bathurst Experiment Farm may be 
described as follows: — Stem erect with many branches, rather woody, with 
a large amount of foliage. Leave^^ broader at bottom than at top. Bottom 
leaves three times as long as wide, top leaves four to five times as long as 
wide. Petiolule of middle leaflet the longest, about one-quarter as long 
as petiole. Stipules three-fifths as long as petioles, very sharp pointed, with 
two or three teeth on the outer edge. 

The Hunter River and Mudgee types are essentially similar in habit to the 
Tamworth, and little difference can be noted in the amount of growth 
obtained from these lucernes as compared with that from the TamwortL 
The Mudgee type, however, at Cowra, seems to thrive better during the 
winter months than the Tamworth or Hunter River types, probably due to 
local acclimatisation. 

Owing to its erect habit the Tamworth type of lucerne is particularly 
adapted to haymaking, and up to the present has produced the largrest 
quantity of feed of all lucernes at Grafton, Wollongbar, Yanco, and 
Bathurst Experiment Farms, and at Haw^kesbury Agricultural College. 

Peruvian Lucerne. 

Peruvian lucerne can very readily be distinguished from the Tamworth 
type. The principal point of difference is in the greyish appearance of the 
plant, due to the hairiness of the leaves. The leaves at the base of the 
plant are scantily clad with hairs, but the pubescence increases from the 
base upwards, and the top leaves are densely covered. The grey colour of 
the plant is also aasisted by the character of the veins in the leaf. The 
midrib and secondary veins are broader than those of the Tamworth type. 
This is due to the presence of a wider strand of colourless water storage 
tissue. 

Other points of difference in this lucerne are:-— (1) There are fewer stems, 
md these ore less branched than those of the Tamworth type; (2) quick 
growth of stems after cutting; (3) the short leaf stalks (all the leaves are 
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as lon^ and sometimes longer tban the leaf $ta&9) » (4) a smaBer amount 
of foliage to each $tm. The Howers atre also genem% Imger than tihoe# 
of the Tamwortfa ijpe, 

Peruvian lucerne is credited with thriving best in a dimate of mild 
winters and hot, diy summers. Wagga, Cowra, Bathurst, and, to a less 
extent, Glen Innes have climates corresponding to these conditions. At 
Bathurst and Glen Innes, however, this lucerne appears to be inferior to 
Tamworth, both in the winter and summer months. At Wagga and 
Cowra the winter growth appears slightly better than that of Tamworth, 
but the slight difference between the two does not justify any preference 
for the Peruvian. 

Arabian Lucerne. 

Arabian lucerne requires somewhat the same climatic conditions as 
Peruvian, but is much more sensitive to cold than the latter type. This is 
wdl seen at Glen Innes, where it made only one-third to one-half the growth 
of other types during the winter months. 

This lucerne is characterised by extremely succulent stems, containing 
less fibrous matter than Tamworth. It is as hairy as Peruvian, and has 
much larger and more oval leaves than the latter. 

It does weU at Wollongbar, Cowra, and Bathurst Experiment Farms. At 
Wollongbar, during the cooler months, it is superior to Tamworth. It makes 
rapid growth after cutting. 

A characteristic feature of Arabian lucerne is the short life of the tap 
root. If a plant of three or four years old be examined, it will be found 
that the mam root has become rotten, while the new plant growth springs 
from shoots from the surface of the tap root. It is probable that this 
characteristic will militate against its drought resistance. 

Sand Lucerne 

Sand lucerne (Fig. 1), as original^ bred in America, is said to be a cross 
between Medicago falcata and Medicago sativa, t.c., between the yellow* 
flowered lucerne and the ordinary type. The resulting plants are credited 
with showing the variation in the colour of the flowers, ranging from ydlow 
to purple, while also maintaining to a large extent the prostrate habit of ita 
parent, Jlf. faicata. It is admitted, however (in America), that many plants 
of so-called Sand lucerne show no distinct yellow flowers, and are very 
similar to the ordinary type. 

In South Wales Saud lucerne has been tried at Wollongbar, Grafton, 
Glen limes, Cowra, Bathurst, and Wagga Experiment Farms, at Hawkes- 
buiy Agricultural College, and at Nyngan Demonslratjon Farm. In no 
cases have distinct yellow flowers been perceived. Variations from a dark 
blue to a very pale violet are frequent, and it thus appears that the reversion 
to the original M. aaiiva is not quite complete. This is also borne out by 
prostrate or semi-prostrate habit in the field. On examining a typical 
Band lucerne plant it will be found that a large amount of foliage Is 
duced at the crown of the plant, much more than in the other luemimi and 
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Pig, 1, Tamworih Lucerne and Sand Lucerne Seedlings compared. 

Xotp the early tt inl.-nry ol tiu' Sand Lucerne-' to as&umc t prostrate halut. 

Experiments with various Types of Lucerne, 




Fig. 3. “Bathurst No. t.”- A selection from Provence lucerne by the Manager of the 
Bathurst Experiment Farm. 

It i‘ /•hara<’t<-ii'M'il l.y a h-iuall )«‘at and a di'tHo, ]»ros*iat(' liulMt. 


Kxi'Kriments with \ ahidus TvrK.s or Lj < eenk. 
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itfed that the toots arising from the top of the tap root are more numeiioilft 
than in an ordinary type like Tamworth. Many of these seoondarjr roots 
win be found to take on a shallower character than other lucernes. 

Owing to its prostrate or semi-prostrate habit Sand lucerne cannot be 
recommended for hay. But it should be particularly adapted to pasture, 
owing to its heavy growth of foliages at the crown. 

There appears no doubt that Sand lucerne is more drought resistant than 
any other lucerne. This has well been borne out by trials at Wagga and 
at Nyngan. The particularly dry period which Nyngan has experienced has 
almost proved too much for the Tam worth lucerne, whereas the Sand lucerne 
has shown remarkable vitality, and has subsisted during the present year 
with only 6 or 7 inches of rain. At Wagga also it appears to stand the dry 
weather better than others. 

The best results have been obtained by sowing thinly in dry districts in 
rows 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet apart. This method enables each plant to 
obtain much more of the small amount of moisture available than if the 
rows were more narrow. The bulk and vitality of the plant are thus con- 
siderably increased. Occasional cultivation between the rows has also been 
shown to make a big differenee. 

Turkestan Lucerne. 

Turkestan lucerne is characterised by a thick leafy growth and rather 
small leaves. In no case, however, has it proved superior to Tainworth, 

American Strains. 

In appearance these lucernes are similar to the Tamworth type. They 
show, however, the results of acclimatisation in America, and certain local 
strains have there been raised w^hich have proved superior to the older types. 
Instances of these are Montana. Oasis, Northern Californian, Kansas, and 
Grimm lucernes. 

All these have recently been imported from America into this State, and 
are being tried at the Experiment Farms. The results of acclimatisation in 
America are well shown by the progress of certain types here. For example, 
Montana lucerne (Fig. 2), coming from a district with very cold winters 
and extremely hot summers, does very well at Glen Iniies, which has a 
similar climate, and has proved superior to Tamworth. Although not 
growing much higher than Tamworth it stools more considerably and pro- 
duces a greater bulk of feed. On examining the root system the tap root is 
found to be much larger and the other roots more numerous than those of 
the Tamworth type. 

Northern Californian, coming from a district with a similar climate, has 
also done well at Glen Innes. 

Kanshs lucerne is showing promise at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
md at fcowra Experiment Farm. 

Oasis lucerne, credited with standing dry conditions in America, is doing 
weO at Grafton, Cowra, Bathurst, and Yanco. This lucerne is exhibiting 
i| asmi'^l^rostrate habit, and appears similar in structure to Sand lucerne. 
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Other types of lucerne, other than American, being tried at the Experi- 
ment Farms^ are Algerian and Ohiibut. Algerian does best at Qlen Innes, 
where it is a strong rival to Montana. Chubut lucerne, from Patagonia, is 
thriving well at Yanco. 

Selected Types. 

Lucerne plants lend themselves to a great deal of variation in the fiel(L 
While many of these variations are useless commercially, a distinguishing 
characteristic sometimes stands out sufficiently to justify an extended trial 
of the plant. For example, the Manager of the Bathurst Expt^riment Farm 
has selected from Provence lucerne a type characterised by small leaf, and 
a dense and prostrate habit. This has been provisionally designated as 
Bathurst No. 1 (Fig. 3). This lucerne has now been extended to Glen 
Innes and Hawkesbury Agricultural College, where it remains a distinct 
feature among the lucernes. It is quite probable that this lucerne will 
eventually adapt itself more to grazing than for hay. 

Lucerne plants of exceptional vigour and leafiness are often noticeable in 
the field. It is hoped that, by extending these, the progeny will eventually 
result in a superior strain. 


Saw-dust as a Fertiliser or a Mulch for Fruit 

Trees. 

A Wyong correspondent who had just planted out 800 fruit trees, and who 
was in a jX)8ition to obtain consi<leral)l(5 quantiticvS of saw-dust, recimtly 
asked whether it would he advisable to use it either as a fertiliser or as a 
mulch. 

In reply, the Ohemist, to the Department stated that saw-dust is of little 
or no value as a direct fertiliser. Its chief value is in forming a mulch and 
preventing unclue (evaporation of water from the surface soil. It should l)e 
of benefit if liglitly dug in around the trunks of fruit treses, or it may be 
conveniently made use of to absorb liquid manure, urine, Ac. 

If the saw-dust be pla(x*d in large h(?aps it will destroy vegetation by 
excluding light and air from the ground, which will thus be rendered sour. 

All objection to the use of saw-dust is that it is full of the eggs of certain 
insecits, which dc^.velop under favourable conditions, when the saw-dust rots 
and is moist, and these are liable to damage crop.s. 

From what little experience the Department has had with saw-dust as a 
dressing, it is not in a position to recomn^end the use of same. If, however, 
it is decided to apply the saw-dust, it would lie advisable to ex|.)eriment 
upon a few trees for the first season in order to thoroughly tmt whether it 
is safe to use. 
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Notes on Panicum hclopus Trin. 

AND ON TWO Australian grasses that have been 

CONFUSED WITH IT. 


J. H. MAIT»EN iinrl E. CHEEL. 


1. Panicum helopus Trin. 

P. helopus Trin., is iioniiiially recorded in B.F]. vii, 476, from the follow- 
ing localities : — 

1. AVtr Sonth Wnhi» and Qap*tisland — Darling Hi\er and CV)Oper\‘^ 
Creek. Dutriin, in Fedde’s AVp. Spec. Veyet. x, 6 (Oct. 1911) states 
this is P. 'notochtonnm. 


2. Niyrihcrn Territory. Lower Victoria Ri\'er. (var. glala-ior Benth.) 
Domin, loc. cit, in referring to this form, states that it . . . 
“ is^ however, distinct from P. nofochfonam as well as from P. 
javmiicumf* but doi^s not state what it is. 


So far as we know, the true sj secies has not been recorded from New 
South Wales, and not even from Australia. It is obviously very desirable 
that students of our grasses shall ha\ e readily available an authentic drawing 
of the species. 


Duthie, in his ‘‘Illustrations of the Indigenous Fodder Grasses of the 
Plains of North-western India (Roorkee, 1886), figures P. helopus under 
the name of “ Kuri ” ; his form has very broad leaves. At page 8 of his 
“ The Fodder Grasses of Northern India,” the handbook which accompanied 
the plates, he observes that it is an excellent fodder-grass for both horses 
and cattle in India, that it is found chiefly on cultivated ground of the 
plains, and that it occurs on the Himalayas up to about 5.000 feet. 

We have not definite information as to the forage value of the Australian 
grass, but this will later on be a\anable now that the confusion around it 
has been cleared up. 

It will be convenient, under the circumstances, to quote a description of 
P. helopus Trin., which is herewith, and it will be noted that Dr. Stapf, who 
is responsible for the Gramimw in HookeFs work, gives P. helopus as a 
synonym of P. javanicum Poir. This also explains why Domin referred 
to P. javanicum above. 


Panicum javanicum Voiv.—P. htlopua Tiin. Annual. Stem 1-2 ft., decumbent and 
rooting below, nodes pubescent. Leaves l~5 by J-g in., flat or undulate, very vanab e 
in breadtli and form of base. lan(*o<>late, acuminate and loose sheath laxly hairy { ligule 
a beard Spikes i-2 in. long, secuiid, .spreading ; rhachis S-gonoua, puliescent and with a 
few long hairs. Spikdets i in., geminate or upper solitary, usually pubescent, mle ; 
pedicels very short ; gl. 1. acute or obtuse; 111. male, palea oblong ; 1\ . rounded at 
the tip. (Hooker’s Flora of British India, A ol. vii, p. 36.) 







Explai^ation of Plate of PAifiotJH helofos. 


1, Plant, natural size. 

2« Portion of Jeaf-sLeath and leaf*bUde showing oiliate margin and 
bearded ligule. 

3. Portion of iniloreacbnce showing rhachis with three spikelets sub- 

tended with bristle-like hairs and short pedicels with spikelets 
fallen off. 

4. Spikelet opened out, showing — 

(a) outer glume; 

(h) second empty glume; 

(c) third glume with (d) palea; 

(e) flowering or fruiting glume with minute awn-like point; 
(/) palea. 

5. Palea dissected from third glume showing abortive stamens. 

6. Grain showing club-shaped hilum. 

Drawn from a specimen from Kew, determined by Dr. Otto Stapf, 
labelled “Punjab, Lahore (India), T. Thomson, Aug., 1846.'’ 

Trinius, in his ‘^Species Graininum,” vol. II, St. Petersburg (1829), 
flgures his type of P. helopus from the Mascarene Islands. 


2. P. notochtonum Domin. 

(P. helopus Benth., iioji Triii.) 

Panicum notochtonum Domin, Fedde Eepert, X, 60 (1911). 

Professor Domin’s description may be briefly transcribed as follows; — 

Very closely allied to P. javantcum Poir., but differing chiefly in the spikelets being 
glabrous and the primary or first glume being minutely dilated at the base so as to 
embrace the others, truncate, somewhat keeled, the nerve ending in a short point, 
second glume 9-neryed, third glume T-nerved, the nerves at leng^ are more or less 
prominent. 

It may b© more fully described as follows ; — The whole plant about a foot 
high, with lanceolate leaves, more or less cordate at the base, with somewhat 
undulate or crisp margins which are sprinkled with tubercled-based hairs. 
Fruiting glume is as in P. javanicum, transversely rugose, and has a short 
awn-like point, 

Bahitat and Range , — ^Darling Eiver (Dallachy); Tongo Station, Wil- 
cannia (W. J. Hourigan, January, 1912); Girilambone (W. Grigg, April, 
1918) ; Yandama (A. W. Mullen). 

At the beginning of this paper it has already been indicated that this is 
the Darling Eiver (X.S.W.) plant which Bentham erroneously referred to 
P. helopus Trim 

Explanation op Plate or Panicum notochtonum. 

1. Portion of plant slightly enlarged. 

2. Portion of leaf-sheath and leaf-blade, showing ciliate maigin and 

tubercled-based hairs on the sheath and cordate base of Made witb 
tubercled-based hairs on margin, also bearded ligule. 
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Bm Portion of rhi^chis showing four spikclets in situ, 

4. Bpikdet opened out showing — 

(а) minute outer glume; 

(б) second empty glume; 

(c) third glurne^ with (d) palea; 

(e) flowering-glume with minute awn-like point* 

6* Flowering-glume opened out to show the palea. 

6* Palea or neuter flower from third glume, showing aborted stamens* 

7. Grain showing oval-shaped hilum. 

8. P. intercedens Domin 

(P. helopus Maiden, non Trin ) 

Panicam intercedens Domin, Joxnn Linn, 8oc. (Boi,), xli, 271 (1912). 

The following deseription is based on the original (in Latin) : — 

Stonitt slender, btanclied at the base, glalnous, smooth, 1*2 inches or more high. 

Leaves distant, the leal-blades sub-erect, «uute, sub-cordate at the iiase, ^abroue or 
readily pilose, sheaths smooth, glabrous * ligule filiate 

Famcle simple, the rhachis glabrous an<l < hannelled Spikelets suh-distaut, biseriate, 
nearly sessile, aliout 4^ mm. long, usually pale or laicdy coloiind. 

Ist glume glabious, half as long as the others, amplexiCt.uled, acute or sub-acute, 
7-nerve<l 

2od glume and 3rd glume ovate-oblong, acute, 3-nerved, the back and ajiex as well as 
til© margins having long hairs ; 4th gluuu a little shortei about 3i long, sub-acute, 
3-»erved. 

This species IS alhod to P di'tfaihi/uii, L, but maybe distinguished by the more 
hairy glumes 

We do not know from direct evidonco the quality of this grass for forage 
purposes, but from the appearance of it, and judging by analogy, it is 
probably a very valuable grass. 

Hahitat and Range * — ^It is recorded by Domm from between the Ashbur- 
ton and Dc Grey Kivers, North-western Australia (type) 

In tho National Herbarium tlieie are specimens from the following 
localities : — 

North-western Australia. Good\ Goody, in sandy loam — W* V. Fitz- 
gerald, April, 1906; A. rr.n\tord, 1909 (no precise locality given). 

South Australia. Tennant's ( reek 

New South Wales. Warren — Agriculture Department, February, 1903; 
Warialda— -E. «T. Hadley, April, 1909; Gravesend— E. Ereakwell, 
March, 1913. 

This pJont wao figured in the Agumliaral Oazeilt of Neio South Wales, 
Xjy (1903), opposite page 241, by one of us, erroneously under the name 
F* helopus Trin, 

It was pointed out that the plant figured as P. helopus differed from 
Trinius’ type in the following points-— 

1. It is a glabrous form, the outer glumes being alone hairy. It would 

appear that this species is \ery variable in this respect. 

2, The leaves are narrower. Some Indian forms are much broader 

leaved* 
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8« The frtuting ^\me is not produced into an awn-^like short point* 
This point is often the best diagnostic eharaet€»r in this specie* 
Indian specimens show this awn, and I have a Northern Territory 
specimen which is intermediate in character between Indian ones 
and that of our own which came from Warren, New South Wales* 
Bentham^s remark that P. helopm resembles Eriochloa in appearance 
applied with most appropriateness to our New South Wales plant, and should 
be borne in mind, — (Agricultural Gazette, N.8.W., XIV, p. 241, March, 
1908.) 

Summary. 

To summarise, we have: — 

1. Spikelets in pairs, at least in the lower part pilose, ovate, the other 

glume somewhat acute, not facing the rhachis. . , , P, hdopue 

2. Spikelets singly glabrous, acute, the obtuse minute outer glume 

facing the rhachis P. notochtonum 

3. Spikelets sub-distant, biseriate, the third glume pilose or fringed on 

the dorsal margin and apex P. irdercedem 

No. 1 is not found in Australia, so far as is known at present 
No. 2 is the plant referred to by Bentham to P. helopus. 

No, 3 is the plant figured in Agricultural Gazette as P. helopvs, as already 
stated* 


A Grass Detrimental to Stock. 

Seeds of a grass found growing in the Cessnock district, and which was 
considered to be detrimental to stock, were recently submitted for 
identification. 

The Agrostologist to the Department stated that the seed had been 
identified as that of Bromua rnaximus, Desf. a useless gra^s introduced from 
the continent of Europe. It occurs in pastures and waste lands throughout 
the State.' Apart from the grass being of little fodder value, even in its 
young state, its sharp seed, when the plants are mature, ai‘e a serious 
menace to stock. 

If a number of other useful grasses are growing with this one the only 
danger generally is from eye infection, as the stock seldom eat the grass 
when better varieties arc available. But if the pasture is a poor one, and 
this grass is growing in great abundance, the seeds are likely to penetrate 
the tongue or membranes of the mouth of the stock eating it, and thus 
cause a considerable amount of damage. 
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Fungus and other Diseases of Apple Treesu 

C. P. DARNELL-8M1TH, B.So., F.I.C., F.C.8., Biologist ; and E. MACKINKON, 

B.8c., Assistant Biologist. 

Canker. 

Thb term canker,” as applied to plant diseases, has been in use for a lon^ 
time, but, like many popular names, the meaning is often somewhat indefi- 
nite, and in different countries it has varying significance. In Europe 
it is used to designate the injury done to trees by species of the fiingua 
Nectria. In fact, the Nectrias have been associated with such injuries so 
long that the word “ canker ” has come to be regarded as a specific rather 
than a general terra. In England the term has been used to designate the 
irregular and knotty excrescences produced by the efforts of the tree to heal 
up injuries and wounds caused by such agencies as sun-scald, frost, adverse 
weather conditions, or parasites. In America the terra is applied to all 
diseases involving more or less extended areas of bark, although these 
diseases differ widely in cause and in the effects produced on the host. 

In Australia the term may be applied in the American sense, indicating 
injury to the bark by such agencies as weather (sun, frost, wind), soil con- 
ditions, and parasitic fungi. Often, in severe cases, the bark is destroyed 
and the wood laid bare. 

These cankers interfere with the nutrition of all parts of the limbs above 
the affected areas, and may finally result in the death of the limbs, unless 
the wounds become healed over. 

The main elements to be observed in a transverse section of an apple-tree 
are well known. Proceeding from without inwards, they are the bark, the bast, 
the cambium, and the wood. The cambium, by division of its cells, adds yearly 
to the growth of the wood and of the bast, and because it is this layer that is 
instrumental in the formation of new cells, it is this layer that is mostly 
concerned in the production of successful grafts and in the healing over of 
wounds by the formation of callus. Herein lies the difference between a 
wound and a canker* If the tree receives an injury it attempts to heal it 
over by the formation of callus, and provided it receives no further irrita- 
tion, the is generally rapid and complete. But if the tree receives 

an injury, and, while attempting to heal it, is subjected to further irrita- 
tion at the spot, whether at intervals (as by periodic frost-bite) or continu- 
ously (as by the steady invasion of its tissues by a parasitic fungus), then 
the cambium never gets a chance to complete the healing work, and a canker 
— the manifestation of continuous efforts and failures in this 

^direction. 
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Of cankers produced by frost there are two varieties — the ojien canker 
and the closed.^ 

In the open canker (Fig. 1) there is a broad, central, open wound* 
Around it are a niunber of overlapping ridges, dark in colour, which every 
year recede farther and farther from the central wound. That is, every 
overlapping ridge is but incompletely covered by the succeeding one, the 
outermost ridge being usually thicker than those nearer the centre. The 
surface of the wound gradually increases, because the first developed over- 
lapping ridges of callus die off, being killed annually by frost before they 
have met, until the stem, almost in its entire girth, is seized by the canker- 
ous growth, and perishes* The annually increasing thickness of each over- 
lapping edge is due, no doubt, to the fact that the descending sap of the still 
living, leafy branch has in each succeeding year, in consequence of the 
receding of the overlapping edges, to diffuse itself over a smaller portion of 
the circumference of the branch, giving thus an extra supply of nutriment 
to. the cambium zone. 

The closed canker (Fig. 2), when fully developed, presents an almost 
^globular protuberance. Frequently it is three or four times greater in 
diameter than the branch itself. It is generally woody, knotty, and covered 
with bark. In spite of its name there is to be found in a closed canker the 
remnants of a central fissure, bounded by dark-coloured decayed cells, mark- 
ing the original point of injury. This fissure never quite closes, and fre- 
quently there is a funnel-shaped depression from the exterior leading into 
it 

Cankers of this kind may grow very rapidly; they always comnieiico in 
wooded branches, and are never found in a green shoot less than a year old. 
In the colder districts trees affected with canker frequently have upon them 
a somewhat luxuriant growth of lichens. Sorauer considers that small 
fissures produced in the bark by frost are the starting points from which 
cankerous growths issue. Cankers are most liable to develop on the stem 
at the points where buds or youiig branches are emerging. There is 
evidence that every cankerous spot shows as a commencing point a wound, 
which penetrates in the form of a narrow fissure as far as the cambium, 
and that the cambium cells immediately adjacent to this wound are 
destroyed. This wound probably occurs shortly before or at a time when 
the tree develops its highest vegetative activity, as the covering over of the 
w6und by the formation of new tissue is immediately attempted. That 
’^ese forms of disease may be due to frost is rendered probable by the fact 
that through the influence of artificial frosts it has been possible to produce 
such coihmencing stages as toe to be found in very young cankers. Experi- 
ence has shown that there are certain situations and varieties of soil in 
whidi trees become easily affected with canker; these are, for instance, the 
'so-called frost situations, soil of a marshy nature, non-porous subsoils, &e. 
Whfl'^ Cankerous growths are most frequently fdund upon trees of luxuriant 
growth, they are numerous in certain distidets upon poor, slender trees, 
dertain fungi usually found associated with cankers can only gain a hold 
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upon the tree through a wound. Damage to the tree caused by frost appears 
to offer such fungi their most frequent opportunities. 

^ some trees canker is frequently found at the base of a branch, and 
this is particularly the case in those trees in which the difference between 
the main stem and the auxiliary branch disappears and two similarly thick 
branches diverge from one starting point. The number of thin-walled cells 
produced in such a situation is supposed to render this region especially 
susceptible to frost. The term forked blight is sometimes used for those 
cankers which occur in the position just described. In canker diseases it is 
frequently found that only individual trees are attacked in the midst of 
large plantations. This predisposition to canker is usually found to be 
associated with the individual inclination of the tree to produce medullary 
rays that tend to expand at their outer extremities. The general concensus 
of opinion is that the late spring frosts are those most concerned in the 
starting of cankers, and any protection from frost that can be applied to 
the trees is desirable. 

We have seen that injury to the cambium is the cause of canker, and that 
this may be caused by cold. Injury to the cambium may also be brought 
about by heat, when it is sometimes spoken of as “ sun-scald ; and mention 
of it may be made here. Injury through exposure to excessive heat from 
the sun is usually accompanied by a lack of the necessary amount of mois- 
ture in the soil. The characteristic of this form of canker is that it occurs 
extensively on the trunk and branches upon one side only, viz., that exposed 
to the sun. The parts injured show dark-brown to black isolated or con- 
fluent patches in the bark, which at these places is dry and unyielding. 
In some cases the dead or dying bark contracts and cracks, and fissures 
more or less deep are formed, Fissuriiig due to sun-scald sometimes shows 
patterns suggestive of a Maori carving. The fissures are not often so 
marked as in this case, brown blotches beneath the skin being much more 
general. 

As a remedy for sun-scald, painting over the limbs with a thick coating 
of lime-wash has been suggested, and the encouragement of the tree to 
produce sufficient foliage to shade itself. Bark patches somewhat similar 
to the above in appearance, but not dry and unyielding, occ'ur normally in 
the bark of some species, notably the Irish Peach apple. 

Numerous fungi are recorded as the cause of cankers on apple and pear 
trees throughout the world, and although we have some of them in New 
South Wales, some that are well known in Europe and America have not 
yet been recorded here. There is, however, always a possibility of acci- 
dental introduction, and it is thought to be desirable to include here some 
account of them. 

The following fungi occur here, and are known to produce cankers:-— 

Bphaeropsis malorum (Peck.), Black Rot. 

QlcBOsporium fruciigenum (Berk.), Bitter Rot, Ripe Rot (= OlomereUa 
eingulata (Stonem), S. and von S.). 

Fafea sp. 

' Phyllosticta sp. (Blotch). 





im ' 





The foQowin^ fungi that are hnowm ib produce euidWtt 
^recorded heret— ^ 


Neatria ditksima <Tul)^ Apple-ttee Oaidter. 
ifummulma diitreia (Tul.), BKeti^ Canker. 
Phomopsis mali (Bobertd), Boxigh Bark. 
Bacillus amphvorus (Burrill), De Toni, Blight 


Nectria has been reported in New Zealand as causing cankers on apple 
end pear trees. 

In this article we shall deal with Glifosporium, Phpllostiota, Nectria, and 
JJ. amylovorus only; the others will be dealt with subsequently. 


Bitter Bot, or Ripe Rot {Glteosporium /mcttge^ium , Berk.). 

The term Bitter Rot owes its origin to the taste of the affected tissue, 
hut the bitterness varies very much, and may not be detected. The term 
^^Ripe Rot” is not tmly applicable, as the disease may attack the young 
•developing fruit To the grower, however, it is most obvious on the ripening 
fruit It hastens the period of ripening, and causes the fruit to fall prema- 
turely, or if the fruit is attacked when quite young, the apples may harden 
and dry into a shrivelled state and remain hanging on the tree as mum- 
mies (Fig. 3), 

The cause of the disease is a fungus long known as GImosporium frueti- 
germm (Berk.). This has been proved to }>e only one stage in the develop- 
ment of the fungus now known as Glomerella cinqulata (Stonem), S. and 
von S. (-=0. rufomaculans (Berk.), S. and von S.). This latter fungus 
represents a second stage (ascigorous), producing what are known as pere- 
thecia— cases containing numerous small sacs (asci), eacli containing eight 
spores. It is rarely found in nature, except in old dried mummies and 
cankers. This stage is not of great importance in the oontinuatiou of the 
life history of this fungus, although it may on occasion carry the fungus 
over the winter and start new infections in the spring. 

The first stage {Qloeosponnm) is the comnion one. This grows on deve- 
loping apples, beginning at any time during the summer or autumn, when 
conditions are favourable; from the time the fruit is formed, until, and 
after, it is ripe. It lives as a parasite in the bark, usually in injured areas 
known as cankers.” This fungus also grows on pears, quinces, stone 
fruits, bananas, tomatoes, passion-fruit, &c. 

The myedium grows in the tissues of the host, often penetrating deeply, 
and ju'^t beneath the surface it forms cushions of interlaced threads 
(hyphae). These masses push up the ^^idermis from bdow, rupturing it, 
and form a pustule visible to the unaided eye. The unopened pustule i$ 
black, owing to the dark exilour of the hyphae. From the hyphae ereet 
threads (eonidiophores) arise, and towards their apices a crosswall is 
formed. A small part of each apex, is constricted off, and separates as a 
mature spore or eonidium. This process occurs repeatedly, ^all the 
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Fig. 3. Apples badly affected with Bitter Rot on the same twig with mummies of the preceding 
year’s crop (after Scoff) 


I’l NtJrS AND OTURH DlShAShS <1F Al'l'LK TlifcKS. 



, , ‘ 

‘ ^ the pustules in a pinkisli ma^s* Terj ottm , tliea<i 

amnged oto the diseased aifea in concentde lines. Thie 
nteas Ihus demiircated, blackish in colour^ somewhat dep]reased» 
ecuieentrlc rings of spore pustules and pinkish masses of spores^ 
vKei^e te distinguish this disease. The spores remain stuck together in n 
|]SMlie» and may d?y into an irregular globule, sometimes retaining their 
Titslity in this state for a long time (a year or more). They readily sepa^ 
iHtte in water, and under suitable conditions quickly germinate by sending 
put one or more thread-like tubes, which carry on the infection. If the 
diseased apple is not invaded by ullur fungi and bacteria it may dry up 
into a shrivelled state, forming a mummy, the hyphae, conidiophores, and 
oonidia drying, but retaining their vitality, and readily producing new spores 
in a few days if sufficient moisture is applied. These mummies thus become 
e source of infection in the next season. 


On the branches, the fungus may form blackened sunken patches, and 
the bark may be killed, and crack and fall away. These canker spots may 
occur on small shoots, very often on the last year’s fruit spurs, and also on 
branches up to many inches in diani(‘tcr. (Fig. 4.) The fungus lives 
through the winter in these cankers, and from them infection may start in 
the new season, either from spores dried in the pustules, as on the fruit, or 
from fresh spores produced by the mycelium, which may live for a year or 
two in the canker. 


With this knowledge of the life-hunory of the fungus, the first method 
of control is to remove the source of infection; no mummied fruit, tliere- 
fore, should be left hanging on the trees; it sliould all be collected and 
burned. Any visible cankers on braiu'bf^s too large to cut out should be well 
ecraped and painted over with a thick Bordeaux paste (li lb. copper sul- 
phate, 1 lb. quicklime, 2 gallons of water). Smaller twigs and branches 
showing cracked and cankered areas should be cut away and burned. This 
is preferably done when all leaves are '*ff the tree. Subsequently sprayings 
must be carried out to prevent fresb infection. Tn the early part of the 
ecason examinations should be inad«‘ bw any signs of infection of the fruit, 
imd any necessary removals made ]>roinpt1y. Thorough sprayings with 
Bordeaux mixture should then be givcJi, especially if the tree has not been 
pmionsly sprayed. Failure to spray at this time may result in consider- 
^attack. Bordeaux of a strength of 6 lb. copper sulphate, 4 lb. quick- 
iiilley $0 gallons water, is sufficient. 


' Pbyllosticta Canker. 

known as '‘Apple Blotch’’ occurs in America, which produe^ 
KMiw btt tile fruit spots on the leaves, and cankers on the twigs. It is 
‘ fnagUB (PhyUmUcia wUiaria. E. and E.). We have found a 

associated with cankm on apple twigs, and eff^ a^e 
to th# Apple Blotch fungus of vhe United States, ^e s^es h®e 
to ho more like P. prufuevU, which is commonly found on s^ 
aioii w tiw apple and fig in Australia. This Causes the oratiung 



< ■ t iiiI Mffi ili . m i n l.l...■|.<, , , 

mi pediilig off of tho bark, mi expcmxte of the ^oody tieetie of ffbe twigi ^ 
stooe fruit On the apple twigs the surface becomes cracked^ mad \mAt 
peels off in a similar manner. Numerous pycnidia of the F%liosliote ax^b 
founds producing spores which closely agree with F. prmic^ta (Sac^}* 
The fungus also attacks the leaves, finally producing a shothole effect 

In America, Blotch fungus has been frequently found associated with 
Black Rot fungus (Sphaeropsts malorum), and in some cases fruit spuri 
have been killed by either fungus alone or by both together, the funfid 
having entered the fruit buds in the early summer. The same treatment as 
for the control of Bitter Rot is ne<*essary, Le,, prune out and bum 
all cankered twigs and ^pray with Bordeaux ((5 — 4—50 formula), 

Nectria Canker. 

Nectria ditissima (Tul.) is a fungus that usually enters trees through 
wounds. In England it spread very much after Woolly Aphis became so 
prevalent. The bark is first attacked and destroyed, often cracking in a 
concentric manner. Aftenvards the wood is destroyed, the canker often 
completely girdling small branches, which are then easily broken off by the 
wind. As a rule, a rugged callus forma round the wound, and frequently 
new canker spots appear on a branch at points where there is no evidence of 
external infection. This disease is common m New Zealand. In England, 
Massee states : “ It is not going too far to state that if we had no American 
blight or Woolly Aphis we should have no opidtanic of canker.” Fig. 5 
shows a Nectria canker from New Zealand, and it is desirable to exercise 
every care in New South Wales to prevent the introduction of the fungus 
here, especially as Woolly Aphis is so prevalent. 

Blight {BaclVus amylovoms (Burrill) De Toni). 

This disease has not yet been recorded in Australia, although young trees 
sent from here to Canada have been condemned at Vancouver as being 
affected by it. 

The disease is a bacterial one, the specific organism being known as 
Bacillus amylovorus. It attacks the pear, apple, quince, and has recwtly 
attacked plum and apricot, and a few other trees. It is of American origin^ 
and occurs in Canada, and practically over the whole of the United States. 

The limbs, blossoms, twigs, and fruit may be attacked. In the nursery 
it is commonly found affecting the twigs. When affecting the blossoms 
(Blossom Blight) it is at once noticeable. The tufts of young blossoms 
become brown, and then black, and the disease extends into the fruit spurs. 
The wilted and brown or dead appearance of the leaves and twigs is charac- 
teristic of twig blight, and blighted twigs resemble green brush that has 
been only partially burned. There is generally a viscid, milky^hite sub*’ 
stance exuding in small drops on the surface of the twig or the petiokflp 
and this darkens and hardens to a gum almost black in colour. The existeuee 
6f the disease before any discoloration of the foliage takes place may be 





Ffg. 4. Three limbs with Bltter-rot cankers (ntter H ion -Sc/renA) 
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by iSm s&ppy aiid juicy appeartotse of the tissues* A faint 
Wbelr-ydlow or re4dish diseoioration of the tip is often a means of detectt 
ing recently-afected apple shoots. In pear twigs, an mtonsive blackening 
of the tissues is usually characteristic even in early stages of the infection, 
5^he ultimate effects in all hosts are— the leaves shrivel, turn brown or 
and resemble foliage killed by irost. In no other disease of pome 
friiits do the leaves cling so tenaciously to the dead twigs. The blight often 
woriis down the twigs or branches into the trunk. The tissues darken,, and 
|he abundance of sap gives the bark a water^soaked aiipearance. The sur- 
face may become raised and blistered, and milky, gummy drops bo exuded 
in such abundance that they flow down the tree. At the end of the season 
the diseased hark may shrink and crack, and a canker be formed, and here 
the Might organism may remain dormant till the next season. 

Infection is mostly communicated In insects carrying the bacteria to the 
flowers, but infection through the leaves and twigs is also brought about by 
insects such as aphides and bugs, and also by the pruning tools. 

The symptoms have been somewhat fully stated here, so that growers may 
be able to notify the Department should any suspicious signs of this disease 
be detected. W(* have been on the wateh for this disease for some years, 
and it is quite possible for it to be introduced in nursery stock from the 
ITnited States of America. (Figs tl. 7, and 8 ) 

Mildew. 

This disease first appears on the leaves as small scattered whitish patches, 
which may extend rapidly until the whole leaf is covered. It also attacks 
the young shoots. Little injury results when full grown foliage is attacked, 
but when the leaves are young and the tender shoots are infected the 
damage is very much greater. The tips of new shooti remain stunted, and 
covered with the growth. The whiU. felt-like appearance is due to the 
rapid growth of a fungus which coders the surface with its mycelium, and 
produces countless spores. This is the coxndial or oidium stage, and may be 
the only one produced, but th<* ^uiigns may produce another ‘»tagc— the 
ftscigerotts one — when perithecia, with appendages, arc formed. These con- 
tail^ a single sac or aseus, usually containing eight spores. The fungus 
probijhbly passes through the winter b\ means of its mycelium hibernating 
in the bud scales. Leaves that aic .it tacked often dry up later, and the 
diapaie is therefore sometimes referred to as Blight and Fir( Blight,” a 
tonn likfiJy to ho confused with another ^^Fire Blight,” which is a bacterial 
diseitfie. This disease is also known as Shoot Blight.” 

The correct determination of the fungus depends iQ)ou the perithecia 
llUd appendages, and there is much confusion in Europe, America, and 
Auatralia. The most destructive species in America is now stated to be 
Uucotricha (E. and E.), Salm., while the European one is 
P. (D.C.), De Bary. 

In Victoria, McAlpine recorded the fungus as P. fridactyla, which 
aregards as a form of P. oxyacanthae. 
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Cifoim gall id tha t«m a^liad to abOLOsmal l|g ftc)^ 

&06 of tbo toil in the vegion of llio collar of tarious Hio 

Ikowov^^ ia used for ihe disease wltaterer the eituatioii oi iSbe gajS ^ 
plant* It is one of the diseases most recently traced to bacterial odi|!l% tjlkii 
cuganism being now known as Bactenum iumefadem (SindAi gild 
Townsend). The first isolations and inoculations were obtained In |||| 
United States in 1906» and the bacterium studied and named in 1907# Xt 
is remarkable for the great variety of plants that may be attacked; $4^ tA 
the United States it appears on apple and pear, all stone fruits^ 
berries, walnut, beet, tomato, potato, tobacco, &e. In South Africa it ooenre 
on apple, pear, quince, apricot, and peaches. It also occurs in Europe and 
South America, and in New South Wales we have had specimens of what is 
apparently Grown Gall on pear and peadi. 

The swdlings, or galls, small at first, usually appear just below the ground 
line (crown), at or near the junction of the stock or scion m grafted plants. 
Ordinarily they are smooth, soft, spongy, white to flesh-coloured outgrowths, 
which increase in sire, harden, and become rough and warty on the surface 
with age. As the galls enlarge, the function of the adjacent conducting 
tissue is interfered with, and the trees become stunted and dwarfed. Seeon** 
dary galls often appear on the surface of the smaller roots, and leas fre- 
quently on the plant above ground. In America the disease has been vury 
serious in nursery stock, and it is likely to continue on plants when thig 
are removed to the orchards. The disease is contagious, infection o&m 
taking place through wounds induced by grafting and by careless cultiva* 
tion. In some plants, e.p., the apple (Fig. 9), two types of gall may bt 
produced — hard and soft — ^but no difierence has been found in the causil 
organism. A very hairy-root condition has also been produced. The bac- 
terium differs from many others that cause plant diseases in not producing 
cavities in the plant. It occupies the living cells in small quantities, oatlc» 
ing rapid proliferation. It is thus the cause of plant cancers resembling 
possibly in some rcGpects cancers in human beings. The cause and devekl^ 
ment of these plant growths is therefore of more than ordinary interciit 

The rigid rejection of nursery stock showing any signs of sudb gaS IcITp 
mation is ihe first means of protection* Care in cultivation net to womdl 
the crown is important Treatment of diseased trees cannot Ins t#cd 
upon to diedk the disease. 


(To he continued.) 
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The Hymcnomycctcs of New South 

Wales. 

[Continued from page 888.] 


J. B. OLELAND, M.D., Principal (Government Microbiologist, and E. CHBKL, 
Botanical Assistant. Botanic Gardens. 

5 . — Amanita strohiliJbrmUf Vittacl. 

A gftnen>i {Amanita) Htrobil\formiH, Vittadini, Fnng. Many., t. 9. 

Cooke, Haiulbook of Brit. Fungt, p 8. 

Cooke, lUmtrtUions of Bril, Fungi, pi. 8 and 277. 

Massee, Brit, Ftmgus Flora, vol. in, p. 264. 

Agariens {Lepiotn) ochrophyllus Cooke and Massee, (irevillea, xviii, 2i 
pi. 178. 

Cooke, Handbook of Amf. Fungi, No. *23. 

Lfpiofa, sp., (iGheel, Ann. Rep. Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 1910 (1911), 11. 

** PileuH 5-8 in. acr<)s.s, flesh thick at tlie disc, thin towards the margin, 
firm, white, convex, then expanded, with a distinct pellicle, margin even, 
extending slightly Ix^yond the gills, wliite, greyish, or yellowish-hrown, 
W’arts large, angular oi‘ pyramblal, hard, closely adnate and p(‘rsisteiit ; gills 
rounded iKdiind and free, hroa<l, whitish ; stenn, 5-7 in. king, up to li in. 
thick, solid. Fl(K‘cos(dy scaly, expamling at the has(‘ into a subterranean 
hiiib having 1-2 c<)nceiiiric, acut<‘ly uiarginate rings; ring superior, large, 
torn. Borders of woods, &c. 

^‘Pileus when young subglobose, hulh of the sUni’ conical below, rooting, 
ite border soiiH*tiriies iiudsed all round, sometimes ev<*n, llo(ros(‘ above to the 
edge of tlie pileiis , scales of llie pileus large, wart-likt*, \vith a brown disc 
an<l white Hoccose border, at length falling off. Pileus wluai expanch'd 8 or 
9 in. across, at length .smooth ; margin extending bf*yond the gills. Stem, 
6-7 in. high, in. thick, firm, solid ; bulb not properly scaly ; veil laige; 
gills rounded l)ehind, the shorter ones denticulate at tlie base. Smell and 
tiiAte at first slight, at length disagreeable. Too mucdi stress must not be 
laid upon the incision of the bulb or its scales, for neithei* character is constaTit* 
(B. and Br.)^ “-“Ma-ssee. 

In tlie autumn an agaric, ofttui of huge size, is common in numerous 
localities round Sydney, Its idtuitificaiiou havS givTii us much trouble, whi<;h 
has lieen added to by its pleomorphic features, and at fiist w(* placed it under 
Lepiota ochrophylla, witli the plate of which in (frevillea some specimens agree 
closely. An examination, lK>we\'<M', of many specimens in all stages of 
growth has forced us to place il iind<,r the gtuius Amanita. Our reasons for 
HO doing are the following The cap in some specimens is densely covered 
with large, low, conical warts which can be removed by rubbing, usually 
with ease, though in some cases the warts seem embedded in the substance of 
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the cap ; in those specimens in which the cap is smooth thei*e are usually, but 
not always, more or less extensive adherent flakes, again easily removed by 
friction ; in some young specimens, distinct evidence of the presence of two 
membranes can be dqtet^ted, warts on the pilous being evidently continuous 
with volval-like remnants at the base of the stem whilst an un ruptured veil 
has been pi*esent ; and in many cas^s the bulbous base of the stem has shown 
incisions indicative of the remains of a volva. In our opinion, therefoi'e, the 
species met with in Sydney should lie placed amongst the receding members 
of the genus Amanita, in spite of the LfpwtaAike charac’ters of many 
individuals. 

Many of our specimens agree with the description in Massee of Amanita 
strohil^9rmi8, except in the pale buff or ochraceous tint of the gills. With 
one of the figures in Cooke’s illustrations some of our specimens are indistin- 
guishable. On tlie other hand, Cooke and Massee’s description, presumably 
from notes accomjianying dried specimens of Lepu>ta ochrophylla, together 
with its plate, would describe well our LepiotaAiki^. specimens. We have 
therefore concludefi to place, jirovisionally at least, our agaric uiuler 
A. Htrobiliformia, and to include under this, with a question mark, Lepiata 
ochrophylla as a s^monyrn. 

Cooke and Masset^’s desiuiption of LeptoUt ochrophyUa is as fidlows 
^‘Pileus fleshy, convex, tlien flattened, obtust^ pale ochre, variegated with 
darker concentrical innate scales (4-6 in. broarl) ; margin faintly striate ; 
stem solid, erect, smooth, at length striate, fibrillose (7 in. long, 1 in. tlii(‘k), 
bulbous and turbinate at the base, of the same colour ; ring superior, pen- 
dulous, sometimes double ; gills broad, attenuat{»d behind, free, rather 
crowded, ochraceous, spores ellij»tieal, 12 x 8/Lt. On sandy ground, 
Queensland,’’ 

The following is a description of some of our specimens (Plate II, Fig, 1, 
partly expanded) : — Pileus cainpanulate when young, then expanded and 
sometimes slightly umbonate, finally slightly concave, up to in. in 
diameter, pale fawn or biscuit colour to pale ochre. When young there are 
large adherent scales, fewer near the edge, becoming indistinct on inatuiity. 
The scales are sometimes meiv flakes, at others coarse pr(»jecting warts, 
tlcmains of the veil may be attache<l to the edge of the pileus, finally leaving 
a frett<jd free margin, to which the gills do not extend, Jills crowded, white 
to cream, when old becoming ochraceous, free or just adnexed. Stem stout, 
up t(} 0 in, or more high, 1 J to in. diameter above the bulbous base up to 
2^ in. or even in. at the base, conical downwartls, solid, pale fawn or 
biscuit colour. Bing very prominent, about 1 in. down, dependent, double, 
striate, as is the faintly pinkish sttJin above it. Indefinite remains of the volva, 
sometimes hardly recognisable, forming pinkish-purple scaly xemnants or Hnt)8 
on the turbinate base. In young Hpecimens, such volval remains may be seen 
while the veil is still uniniptured. In very young specimens, the turbinate ba^e 
may be as large as the unexpanded cap, Hpores white, oval, 10 to 11*5 x 7ft. 
Common round Sydney after heavy autumn rains on sandstone soils and 
very conspicuous. 
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“nie fungus when squeezed in the hand has a peculiar, somewhat pbosphor- 
ons-like, smell. Specimens were mashed ap with bmn and given to pigs, but, 
apparently from the smell, these animals ate little if any of them, and no ill 
effects followed. 

Bellevue Hill (W. Craigie), February, 1909; Mosman (A. N. Allen), 
April, 1909 ; Penshurst (E. C.), January, 1911 ; Hill Top(E.C.), February, 
1911 ; Hount "Wilscm ^A. G, Hamilton), April, 1912 ; Bookwood (A. G. 
Hamilton), April,1913 ; Upper LaneC’oveRiver(Mis8P.Clarke), April, 1913 ; 
Neutral Bay (J. B. C.), April, May, 1913, and 1914 ; Milson Island, Hawkes- 
bury River (J. B. C.), April, May, 1913 and 1914; Chatswood (Miss P. 
Clarke), April, 1914. Wartwl specimens :—(T. Steel), February, 1911; 
(A. G. Hnmaton), April, 1914 ; Epping (Miss M. Flockton), February, 
1911 ; Lake lllawarra (E. C.), April, 1912. 

2. — Amanitopsis^ Soze. 

“ Stem with a volva at the base ; rinp^ absent ; remainder as in Amanita, 
The present genus differs from Amanita in the absence of a ring, and from 
Lepiota in the presence of a volva.” — Massec*. 

6, Amanitopsh vaginata, Roze. 

AmanitojjaiM mginata, Roze, ni Karston Hattsv., 1, p. 7. 

,, ,, Maftsee. /inf, Fung. Floia^ vol. iii, p. 2*56. 

Agarieutt (Amamtopsiti) vagmatu^, Cooke, Handb, Brit. Fungi, p. 10. Cooke, 
JlluHins., pi. 12 and 18. 

Agaricui^ {AmanitopHu) vaginafm, Cooke, ffandh. Amtr. Fungi, No. 11. 

AgaricUf* mginufm, Bull, t. 98, 512. 

Agariev!ti nii'alis (white form), (Irev., Scot. Cr. FI., t. 18. 

Pileiis 2-5 in. across, flesh rathf'r thin, whitish ; campanulate, then 
ex|>auded, obtuse, glabrous, naked or rarely with fragments of the volva 
attfwrhed, moist in luiny wt^ather, somewhat shining when dry, margin quitc^ 
membrnnaceous and coarsely striatt^ , colour variable, lead-colour, orange- 
rufoas, whitish, ike. ; gills free, ventricose, not much crowded, white or pallid ; 
stem 4-D in. high, | in. tliick at the h{i«c, equally attenuated upwards, very 
soft and at length fragile, the entire surface broken up into squarnules, 
hollow or with fine fibrils more or less wcupying the cavity ; volva entirely 
free from the stem, except a point at the extreme base ; sheathing, lax, 
friable ; spiores elliptical, 10 x 7 to Among grass, in woods, tkc. 

Pilous 4 in. or more broad, plane, slightly depressed in the centre, scarcely 
umlxmate, fleshy except at the extreme margin, which in consequence is 
elegantly grooved : viscid wdien moist, beautifully shining when dry ; at first 
there are a few broad scales, the n‘inains of the volva, but these soon vanish ; 
the epidermis easily peels off. dills free, ventricose, broadest in front, often 
imbricated, white. Spores white, round. Sttun 6 in. or more high, | to 1 in. 
thick, attenuated upwards, obtuse at the base, where it is furnished with a 
volva which is adnate for about an inch and then, in general, closely 
surrounds it like a sheath, but sometimes the margin is expanded, marked 
within at the base with the grm)ves of the pileus, sericoe-squamulose. scarcely 
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fibrillose but splitting with ease longitudinally, hollow or rather stuffed with 
fine cottony fibres, the very base solid ; not acrid, insipid ; smell scarcely any. 
The volva is easily overlooked if care be not taken to dig up the very base of 
the stein, as it is apt to be entangled in the grass. 1 1 seems of various colours ; 
the more general one is a mouse-gray. Bolton figures a tawny variety 
agreeing with A, Julvu»^ Schaeff., t. 94. Others are figured by Schaeffer of a 
bluish and bay hue. Batsch has a white and Heller a green variety (Berk.). 

“ White, pileus 2-3 in. broad, ovate in the volva, then convex, at length plane 
and subumbonate, the centre subtaihraceouvs, at first warty, then quite smooth. 
Flesh white, very thin on the margin. Gills subdistant, broad in front, 
narrow behind, entire. Sttmi 3-5 in. high, 3 -4 lines thick, naked, stuffed 
with spongy fibres, bulbous at the base, with a constriction where the volva 
l>ecome.s free. Volva loose, persistent (Grcv.). This applies to Atj* nivalwt 
Grev.’^ — Mavssee. 

Cooke (HandlK)ok Australian Fungi, No. 11) I'ecords A, vaginata for 
New South Wales, Queenslaiul, and Victoria. The .spores anj given as 10^ 
long, and it is stated to \ye edible. 

The only specimens we have with certainty met with K^long to the variety 
nivalis. Single specimens of this l>eautifiil viscitl, pure white fungus have 
been found by the roadside at Bulli Pass in April, 1911, and at Kensington, 
Sydney, in Juni*, 1914. The former sjiecimen may l>e descrilK'd as follows : — 
Convex, 2 in. in diameter, puiHj white l)ecoming olive-tinted in drying, slightly 
umbonate. periphery sulcate. Gills free, modtTately crowded. Shun 3J in., 
attenuated upwaixls, mealy a}x>ve and fibrillose when this is rubbed ofl', 
slightly hollow towards the biise. Volva lofjse, large, deep. Spoies granular, 
with a large gutta, 12 x 8 *5^. 

7 , — Amanitopsis p}dchellay Cooke and Massee. 

Cooke ami Maasee, xviii, 1, pi. 176, fig. U. 

Cooke, Hanilhook of Amt. Fungi ^ No, 15. 

^‘Pileus convex, then expanded (1-2 in.), vermilion, clad with irregular 
deciduous whitish warts ; margin saftron-yellow, faintly striate; stem somewliat 
hollow, whit(^ (2-2J in. x | in.) ; volva adnate, marginah^, base ovate, 
buU)ous ; ring obsolete ; gills free, ven tricorne, crowded, white, at length tinged 
with yellow ; spores subglobose, 7 -8pi. On the ground. Victoria.’' — C<x)ko. 

This agaric is common round Sydney, and we have also met with it at Mt. 
Lofty, South Australia (July, 1914). The description of our specimens is as 
follows! — Pileus in., almost plane, centre depressed, periphery splitting 

and striate, coloui* varying from saffron-yellow^ hi orange, paling with age, a 
few adherent reddish-orange tinted and white warty remains of volva on cap. 
Gills pure white or cream, almost free. Stem expanding under the pileus, 
which may U? streaked by the gill attachments, I J in,, pale yellowish. Volval 
remains friable, usually orange-tinted, edge usually definite but irregular, 
volva often hardly recognisable. Spores spherical, thick-walled, with a central 
nucleus,” white 7 -9ju.. (Plate IJ, figs, 2 and 3.) We have fed several 
specimens of this agaric to a pig without any ill effects, so the species is 
apparently not poisonous. 
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This species is easily i-ecogniaed by its bright yellow to orange cap, usually 
■covered with a few white or orange-tinted warts, its white or pale yellow stem, 
the absence of a ring, and the volval remains (often indistinct) at the base. 

8. — Atnanilopsis McAlpinia/imy n.sp. 

The following species, of which a number of specimens have been 
•obtained in one locality and which appears to be closely allied to A, pulchella, 
secerns to be sufficiently distinct to warrant describing it as a new species. 
We have a water-colour of it in our possession, and have named it in honour 
of Mr. D. McAlpine, the premier mycologist of Australia. 

Pileus -about 1-2 in. in diameter, convex then expanded, slightly sticky, 
yellow to pale orange-yellow, covered with scattered mealy easily-i-emoved 
warts, edge striate. As in A, pulchella, the hymenophore is not distinctly 
free, (xills cream-coloured, crowded, just adnexed or almost so Stem 
whitish, 2 in. long, hollow, sometinios solid, mealy, no trace of a ring, base 
bulbous, striate, volval remains at the base tinted as is the cap. Sj)ores sub- 
spherical, granular, with a large gutta, 7 to 10*4 /ia. 


The Storage of Explosives on the Farm* 


H. ROGERS, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture. 

During the past few years officers of the Department have conducted many 
.demonstrations throughout the State in the use of explosives as an aid to 
agriculture. Farmers have taken up this work to a considerable extent, 
and therefore a few remarks on the storage of explosives are not only neces- 
sary, but should be of use in acting as a guide for future work. Several 
corresiiondenta have made inquiries as to the requirements of the law on the 
-question. 

Under the Explosives Act, 1905, regulations have been issued, and persons 
acting contrary to these render themselves liable te heavy penalties. 

Any person is entitled to keep explosives, such as gelignite, cheddite, &c., 
together with detonators, up to a total weight of 25 lb. For any quantity in 
excess of this amount, a magazine is necessary. According to the Act, 
premises used in this way are divided into three sections, according to the 
amount of explosive it is required to have on hand at any one time. For 
clearing and subsoiling a person does not, as a rule, require more than 
100 lb, of explosive and detonators on hand, so that a lic^se taken out 
under Division 0 should meet requirements. This license expires on 
the 30th September of each year, and is renewable; the cost is 10s. per 
annum. 
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Information concern iiig licenses under Divisions A and “ B for the 
storage of more than 100 lb. of explosive, can be obtained from the Explo- 
sives Department. 

The Magazine. 

This shall be of wood, iron, or other suitable material of sufficient size to 
hold the necessarj’^ amount of explosive (viz., about 100 lb.), fitted with a 
substantial brass-hinged door and padlock, and kept locked. It should be 
situated away from all infiammablc material: in a paddo<*k away from all 
buildings is the best place for it. The interior of the magazine should he 
lined so as t<» cover all exposed iron or rough, gritty i)ortions. 

The outside must be marked “ Explosives ” in a conspicuous place. 

Detonators. 

These must be kept in a box put together with brass screws, and have a 
brass-hinged door fitted with a brass padlock. This box must be kept in a 
building away from risk of fire, and must be marked “ Explosives — 
Detonators.” 

Under no circumstances may detonators be stored with other explosives. 

The local police are authorivsed to act as iuspe(*tors under the regulations, 
and may be applied to for any particular information required. 

It is necessary for an inspe<’tor to certify that the premises comply with 
the requirements of the Act and the regulations hi force thereunder before 
a license can be issued. 

The Use of Explosives in Small Quantities. 

While a mneazine can be xnit together in a .short time by any praetical 
man. many i><"oj)le do not desire to have one on the farm. Under such cir- 
cuni^tancc^s arrangements could he made with oiu* of the selling agencies to 
forward '^uch quantities of explosive each week as vrould keep the total 
quantity below 25 lb. at any one time. This method involves much more 
expense in freight charges, and while some pt^rsons prefer to adopt it, it is 
not to l)e r<'<‘(unniended, as the license fet^ i> s<» low, and the cost of install- 
ing a C " Division magazine is trifling wIumi safety and convenience are 
concerned. 


Poisoning Crows. 

A CORRESPOND KXT I’ccently asked the Department for the best and easiest 
methcxl of killing crows, which were eating the €^ggs at the |V)ultry yard. 

In iv.ply, the Entomologist stated that theix* were many ways given for 
poisoning crows, hut the commonest w’as to mix the strychnine with melted 
fat, and the n spread it on a sheepskin or aJpieiH* of meat and place it where 
t We crowT " (^ould ^gc t atyit. When taken in this way the fat melts in the 
hird^s tiiroat, and it cannot be vomitfid like meat or hard foc^d. 
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Insectivorous Birds of New South W^ales. 

[Continued from page 970.] 


WALTER W, KKOCiGATT, F.L.S. 

47. The Nankeen Night Heron (N}fcticora.Y YaUdo'nicus). 

This is a ooiniuon heron found not only all over Australia and Tasraaiiia but 
also in Nonn Zealand and rangin;^ noilh as far as the Celebes in the Malay 
Archipelago. 

In the early sumni(3r months, on th(‘ banks of the Muriviy River, near 
Ounbower, the writ<T has often iousimI out a dozen or more, from the shelter 
of the f<»liage of the giant red gums, \vhe,re resting with the lujacl and neck 
bunched down on their shoulders, as long as they remaiiusi stationary, th(‘y 
wen' very ('asily overlooked in spite of their size. When flapping out into 
the bright sunlight they appear to hc' quite dazed, and soon se^ek th(' nearest 

They are usually found along the hanks of rivers or in tlu* vicinity of 
swamps and lagoons, where just at dusk they fly out of their r(‘sting-place, 
and their harsh croak can be heard all through thf‘ night as they hunt along 
the banks or wade out into the mud hunting for crayfish, small frogs, crus- 
taceans, and insects, their lance-shaj^ed beaks being admirably adapted for 
pouncing u|K)n all kinds of small fry. 

There has bcs-n, and still is, the vriter believes, a small colony of Nankeen 
herons in the brush in the old garden at Maek*ay House, Eli zalx'lh Bay, from 
which they fly out in the evening and hunt over the fort'.shores of the bay 
through the night. 

When nestiug inland they build a stout nest of sticks in the larg(‘r trees 
among the swamps and lagoons, but on the coastal vvab'rs much less care is 
taken in the construction of their nests, and these are much smaller and more 
flimsy. The eggs, four in niimb<*r, are a light bluish green, and the young 
nestlings for some time after they are hatched out a»e covered with dark 
down, which is spotted and striped with white. As they lose' their baby 
clothes, })owever, tht'y don the rich nanke'en brown of the' adults. 

With the rich contrasting tints of hemk and breast, and the beautiful white 
occipital head plumes and bright yellow e'yes, the Nanke-en Heron is a hand- 
some as well as a useful night Inniter, and on account of Iwth its value and 
beauty it should he protected from the iK)t hunter and the thoughtless hoy. 

48. The White-fronted Heron or Blue Crane 

( Notoph>*tY noxHYdiolland'uv). 

Though correctly informed pt'rsons and naturalists call this bird the 
* White-fronted Heron, the bushman knows him as the Blue Crane.^' He 
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cannot, however, be properly placed among the true cranee, which are alM 
large birds of quite a different build, of which our Native Companion is the* 
typical form in Australia. 

This bird has an even wider range outside Australia and Tasmania tbair 
the Nankeen Heron, for beyond New Zealand it ranges through the Ixiyalty 
Islands, New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the Moluccas. It is common both 
on the low sandy beaches of our coast lands as well as around shallow swamps,, 
lakes, and marshes inland. Always busy, running quickly over the grass and 
rushes or wading up to its knees in the muddy water it captures unwary^ 
crayfish, frogs, small crustaceans, and among them the small fresh water snail 
that is the host of the larval fluke before it infests the liver of the fiuky 
sheep.* On the sand it gets many ground insects, and in the time of locust 
plagues lends a hand to the ibis a-nd wood-swallows in destroying these grass- 
eating pests. 

Its nest is a flat structure made of sticks and a little grass placed upon the 
horizontal branch of a ti’ce usually overhanging tlie water, and contains four 
delicate bluish-green eggs, which in the writer’s young days were looked upon 
as a prize by any collector of bird’s eggs. 

Like the Nankeen Heron, this graceful bird adds a charm to the landscape 
and is much more noticeable on account of its active daylight habits, and 
every one who watches a “ Blue Crane ” will see what a busy useful bird it is 
as it engages on its accustomed duties. 

• pr. Cobb asBerts that the White-fronted Heron devours enormoiis quantities of 
Bubinufiy the mollusc which serves as the host of the sheep-fluke. A single snail of this 
roecies will often harbour several hundred of the intermediate forms of the fluke. See- 
The Sheep Fluke, by Hr, N, A. Cobb, Agnadtural duly, 1897. 


Seed Testing for Farmers. 

The Department is prepared to t<*st vegetable and farm crop seeds. Reports 
will be given stating the geraiination capabilities of tlie seed, its purity, and 
the nature of the impurities, if any. 

Communications' should be addressed to the Director, Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney. Not less than 1 ounce of small seeds such as lucerne, or 2 ounces 
of large seeds like peas, should be sent. Larger quantities are to be 
preferred. Seeds should be accompanied by any information available as to* 
origin, where purchased, age, &c. 

If a purity report only is desired, it should be so stated, to secure a prompt 
reply. Germination tests take from six to twenty days, according to the 
seed. 






THl: WHITI>FRONTEl> HERON OR BLUE CRANE.’ 

y (jfophou.i J-atli. 
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Ash Concrete for Use on die Farm« 

A. BBOOKS, Wodcs Overseer, De{»ftrtment of Agrioultare. 

PoaTLANu cenimt ooncrote is an artificial compound, generally made by 
mixing cement, stone, sand, and water together in such proportions as wiU 
form a Solid conglomerate. 

To make Ihc strongest and heaviest concrete, the stone must be hard, 
rough, and somewhat porous, affording a rough surface to which the cement 
mortar will readily adhere. 

Technically the stone is called the aggregate, and the mortar made from 
the sand, cement, and water is known as the matrix. 

For many classes of work, such as small farm buildings, cottages, floors, 
leurface drains, &c., heavy concrete is not necessary, and for such pui^ses 
there are other materials that provide a suitable aggregate. Amongst these 
is the ash, generally a waste product obtainable from coke ovens, foundries, 
gasworks, and railway loco, sheds. This is generally found to be of a 
mixture Aat requires only the addition of the cement and water to make 
good concrete. Generally speaking, however, it is found desirable to add a 
proportion of sand, as it is always safer to have a little too much than too 
(little matrix in the mixture. All materials used in the manufacture of 
concrete must be dean, and free from any vegetable matter. 

Sand that is of a loamy nature, although good for mortar, is not suitable 
for concrete ; for which purpose it should be sharp and gritty. The quality 
of the cement is assured, and may be procured with the certificate of the 
Government tester attached. Our local manufacture is equal in quality to 
the best imported cements, and for convenience is put up in bags containing 
about 128 lb. It would, however, be much more convenient if it were put up 
in bags containing exactly 1 cubic foot, as all concrete is mixed by measure. 
Until it is to be used the cement must be kept perfectly dry; as it is very 
sensitive to even slight moisture, it should be laid on planks or boards 
raised a few inches from the ground, so that the air can pass freely under it. 

Often it will be found that a bag of cement out of the stack will have 
become apparently solid, from pressure only. This does not injure it in 
the least, as it is quite easily knocked into powder again; but if the 
hardening is due to moisture it is quite useless, not even fit to be broken 
up and used with the aggregate. , 

When water is added to cement it'b^omes pasty, and will remain so for 
•about twenty minutes (if not exposed to the sun) ; after this time it begins 
to harden or set. To disturb it after this has taken place weakens the 
mixture, and to do so after it has set destroys it altogether. It should not, 
during the first five or six days after setting, be exposed to the hot sun or 
wind, but if possible be shaded and wetted at least twice daily. If this be 
done the concrete will be thoroughty hard all through; while if not, it will 
become chalky, easily damaged, and appear to have insufficient cement in 
the mixture. 
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Mixing Platform and Gauge Boxes, 

Having ^ielected the proper materials, the next step is to provide the 
plant and tools for mixing, and these should be just as carefully attended to. 

For instance, it is of little use to have clean sand and water if the concrete 
is to be mixed up on the bare ground, where it is certain that the earth will 
be picked up with the shovels and mixed with the concrete. 

It is absolutely necessary to have a eloan wooden floor or platform for 
mixing on, and this may be of boards from inches thick and about 9 inches 
wide, laid solid on a thin bed of sand, and close at the joints. If the boards 
arc a little open they should be filled up with a poor quality of mortar before 
the mixing is started. On one side and emi of the platform a board, say 
G inches wide, should be set up on edge to prevent the materials spreading 
off the boards. 

A handy size for ordinary work would be 10 or 12 feet long by 8 feet 
>vide, and it should be laid level on the surface, and as handy to the work 
as possible. To ensure the correct proportions of materials in each batch 
guage boxes should be made of the size to hold the quantities specified for 
each mixing. These boxes should have sides and ends only so that they can 
be lifted, and allow the contents to fall out on to the platform. 

Water Supply. 

A good water supply is absolutely essential, and where it cannot be laid 
to a point near the mixing board by means of pipes from a storage tank, 
it should be in an open-top tank sunk into the ground, so that the water can 
be dipped out with buckets. 

Miscellaneous Tools. 

In addition to the mixing ^board and the measuring boxes, the following, 
tools are required for hand mixing: — 

Two Ko. 3 square-mouth shovels; 

one deep- bodied wheelbarrow; 

one garden rake; 

two 2-gallon water buckets; 

one 4-gaIlon watering-can; 

and light rammers for packing the concrete. 

Where the water is laid on, a length of rubber hose is useful. 

Method of Mixing. 

The ashes should first be measured on to the board, and the heap spread 
out to about 3 or 4 inches thick. Then the sand and cement should be mixed 
together separately, and afterwards spread over the whole area of the ashes. 
I'he whole should then be turned over in shovel-loads, and as the shovel is 
turned it should be dragged towards the feet of the mixer, which causes the 
materials to be more properly mixed (and it may be mentioned that concrete 
cannot be too wdll mixed). Usually the materials are turned over twice 
wliile dry and twice while being wetted. The watering is best done by meane 
of the watering-can, although this requires an extra hand on the board, atu I 




-Plan showing position of stumps, posts, and boxing ready for eoncrete* 
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to do the mixing properly three hands are required. There are, a number 
of different machines in use for mixing concrete, but it does not pay to use 
them unless the job is a large one. 

When mixed the concrete should be loaded into the wheelbarrow, taken to 
the work, and carefully placed in the moulds, or wherever it is to be used 
and lightly tamped in. 

Consistency of Mixture. 

Ash concrete should not be made too wet, but just enough to make it pack 
solidly together, by using the rammers lightly, when it will be noted that the 
water will come to the surface. A fair idea of the correct consistency may 
be had if a handful is pressed and retains its balWike shape when the 
pressure is released. 

Forms or Moulds for Concrete, 

Concrete is a plastic material, and before it hardens takes the shape of 
anything against which it is placed, so that the making of the forms or 
moulds is a most important item in the success of the job. 

Almost any material that will support its weight will serve as a form. 
For instance, in trenches made for foundations it will be found that the 
earth sides are sufficient to hold the concrete up to the ground line. 

When an extremely smooth finish is desired galvanised iron is used, and 
these are more easily cleaned and last longer than wooden moulds. But 
timber is more often used, and where w’e require Sfjfintling sizes for the 
frame-work of roofs and ceilings, and board? for the floors, these can be 
used to build the forms with, and afterwards used for their &i>ecial purpose. 
In this way there is no extra cost for material for the forms. 

They should be correctly planned and carefully made, and with good 
joints, otherwise difficulties will be met with when they have to be taken clown. 

For ordinary work, such as the walls of cottages, dairies, stables, &c., there 
is no necessity for any heavy framing, but simply studs at each corner and 
angle of the walls, so placed as to form guides for the ends of the boards 
to slide between. On the lower ends of these studs a short piece is attached, 
forming a break, equal to the projecting distance of the footing course 
beyond the walls. 

Where the building is only a small one, such as a separating room for a 
dairy, this may be omitted, and the studs put straight into the ground, in 
which case when the frame is removed holes the size of the studs will be in 
the foundation, which can afterwards he filled up; but for larger buildings 
the foundations should not be so cut into. 

The accompanying plans (Figs. 1, 2, and 3) show the arrangement of the 
framing and the details of the construction suitable for the erection of 
farm buildings or cottages. 

It may be here stated that where the boards are being shifted as the work 
proceeds the surfaces must he cleaned of any cement that may adhere to 
them, and the same applies to all tools iised in the work. Nothing is better 
for this than an old dandy brush from the stable. 


(To le continued,) 
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Home-made Rennet Extract* 

MATTHEW WALLACE, Dairy Instructor. 

I’ll! view ot the poaailnlity of a .shortage of the commercial brands of rennet extract the 
following method of jireparing the home-made article may be found of sendee. '—Ku.J 

Tiik process of making rennet extract begins with the saving of the veils. 
This is the luune applied to the fourth stomach of the calf, find is obtained 
when calves which are still being milk-fed are slaughtered. 

The method of preserving the veil is as follows : — WTu^n the calf has been 
killed procure the fourth stomach, and after emptying the (airdled milk 
away turn the stomach inside out and rub liberally with salt; turn it again 
to its normal shape and again rub salt on the outside. 

One end is then fastened by a string, and the veil blown up in the same 
manner as a bladder, and the other end fastened. The veils are then luiiui 
up, and wlien thoroughly dry' are fit for use. 

In some cases the veil is filled partly with salt after having the curdled 
milk emptied out, the two ends fastened with a skewer, and hung up tv) 
dry. 

In making the extract the best ves.sel to use is either one of glazed earthen- 
ware or an enamel-lined dish. Before using, the- vessel must be thoroughly 
cleaned and scalded. Cut the veils into fine shreds, and place in the vessel ; 
then add 1 gallon of water which has been boilod (and then cooled) and 
also 1 i lb. of fine salt to every four veils. Allow' to stand for ten days, stir- 
ring fiecjiiciitly m('anwhile; then strain olf and bottle. 

The .straining is very important; several tliickneshc^s of cloth should be 
used, and the liquid poured through several times. 

If the veils are partly filled with salt when preparing them it is not neces- 
sary to add salt to the water when making the extract. 

The extract should be dark in colour, but not cloudy. It should have a 
distinct brine-like smell, but should not be offensive. 

Rennet extract made in this way will be, on the average, about half a .5 
strong as commercial brands of rennet extract. The strength should always 
be tested against some standard brand. 

It is inadvisable to make home-made rennet extract in large quantities, 
as tlie freshly-made product is always the best. 

ITot welter must not he added to the veils or the extract will be spoiled. 

Summary. 

1 gallon of water whieh has been boiled and cooled, 

4 veils, 

1 J lb. of fine salt. 

Bottle off in ten days. 
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Molasses Meal for Dairy Cattle* 

Experiments at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


H. BARLOW, Dairy Instructor. 

[The publication of these results i.s authorised by the Experiments Supervision 
Committee. While the conclusions cannot be considered final, they should be of value, as 
indicating the limitations of molasses meal as a teed for dairy cattle. — Ki».J 

The following experiment was conducted at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College early in this year, to t^^st the suitability of molasses fodder for milch 
cows in dry weather. 

The ration agreed upon for the trial by the Dairy Expert and tht^ 
Chemist was the following : — 

15 Ih. lucern(‘ hay or chaft‘. 

10 lb. w beaten chaff. 

4 lb. bran. 

7 lb. molasses meal 

This ration was reduced in actual practici' to — 

1 '2 lb. lucerne chaff*. 

H lb. oaien chaff. 

4 11) bran. 

7 lb. molasses meal. 

The molasses meal experimented with was a product containing 80 pei- 
cent, molasses together with 20 per (jeut. pith of the sugar-cane. The 
following analysis of a sample of it is provided by Mr. F. B. Cuthrie, 
Chemist : - 


Moisture 

■=: 18-3 

per cent. 

Ash ... 

^ 8-8 

f) 

Fibre 

9*3 

»> 

Ether extract (fat or oil) ... 

0*4 

if 

Albuminoids 

= 8’4 

)f 

Carbo-hydrates (sugar and digestible fibre) 

= 54*8 

100 0 

if 

Nutritive value 

= 64- 


Albuminoid ratio ... 

1 to 6i 



Feeding Experiment. 

Object. ~To test the suitability of molasses meal ” to make up a palatable 
ration for dairy cows in dry weather. 

Six cows were selected and fed the same ration as the general herd, t.e., — 

40 lb. green maize (chaffed). 

5 lb. lucerne chaff. 

2 lb. bran. 
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The cows were kept in a paddock practically free from grass, so as to 
compel them to rely solely on the ration feed. 

The milk from each cow was weighed at each milking, and after the first 
four days it was tested, both morning and evening, for five days in the week 
for butter fat and total solids. 


This was continued up to 10th March, covering a period of sixteen days. 
The average daily results during this preliminary feeding were : — 




Butter Fat. 

Total Solids. 

Cow’s No. 

Milk per Da}’. 





Morning. 

Bveninj^. 

Morninff. 

Evening^. 




lb. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per (;ent. 

per cent. 

6 

23 ’5 

34 

4*3 

12*08 

12*58 

7 

27*7 

3*7 

3*8 

12*5 

12*86 

15 

220 

3-2 

4*1 

11-73 

12*58 

58 

180 

3-6 

4*0 

12 09 1 

12*716 

172 

25-5 

406 

4*5 

12*39 

12*94 

335 

33*2 

3*0 

3*8 

11*41 1 

12*376 


On 11th March the ration was changed to the ration first mentioned, 
which was fed in a damp condition, but as th(» ration secerned rather too 
much for the cows .selected, the amount.s w(‘re reduced by omitting 3 lb. 
lucerne chaff and 2 lb. oaten cliaff. 


For the first two days the cows did not H(‘em to like thcj change, being 
inclined to leave most of the food, but afterwards they all ate w^ell. 

The cows were kept in the same paddock, and the milk was weighed and 
tested as previously. 


The test was continued for twenty-four days with the following results : 


Cow’s No. 

i Milk per Da} , 

— 

Ih. 

6 

23-1 

7 

27-8 

15 

24*6 

58 

20 7 

172 

25*7 

335 

34*1 


Huttcr I'^at 


Morning. 

j K\emng 

per cent. 

per cent. 

3*8 

4*2 

3*8 

4*4 

3*3 

4*1 

3 8 

4*3 

3*6 

4*4 

2*9 

4*0 


Total Solids 


Morning. 

Evening. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

12*67 

12*79 

12*37 1 

13*11 

11*98 

12*90 

12-26 ; 

13*11 

12*19 

13*02 

11*24 

12*39 
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Yielbs of Individual Cows during the four several periods of eight 

days each. 


•Check ration — One 
week. 


Test ration (decreased) — 
First week. 


Test ration — Second 
week. 


Test ration — Third 
week. 



Morning. 



Evening. 


No. 

Milk. i 

1 

Test. 

Hutter. 

Milk. 

Test. 

Butter. 


lb. 

p. cent. ' 

lb. 

lb. 

p. cent. 

lb. 

6 

Ill 

H*5 1 

4*54 

80 

4*5 

4*24 

7 

138 

37 

5*97 

87 

3*8 

3*86 

15 

113 

3*2 

4*21 

77*5 

4*0 

3-62 

58 

96 

3*5 

3*92 

62 

4*1 

305 

172 

108 

4*2 

6*32 

77*5 

4*5 

4*10 

335 

154 

3*0 

5*36 

128 

4*4 

6*62 


720 

... 

29-32 

512 


25*49 

6 

108*5 

3*7 

4*69 

78*6 

4*2 

3*86 

7 

139 

3*8 

6*18 

85*5 

4*6 

4*6‘> 

15 

115*5 

3*3 

4*43 

82*5 

4*2 

4*06 

58 

98*5 

4*0 

401 

66*5 

43 

335 

172 

120*0 

3 6 

5*05 

85*0 

4*5 

4*50 

335 

1540 

2*9 

5*18 

127*5 

4*4 

6*60 


735*5 


1 30*14 

525*5 


[ 26*99 

6 

1 no 

3*6 

4*64 

72 

40 

337 

i " 

1.32 

4*1 

6*35 

86 

4*5 

4 55 

15 

1 1*20 

3*5 

4*90 

79 

4 1 

3*89 

; 58 

1 96*5 

3 8 

! 4*28 

64*5 

4*1 

3 n 

: 172 

I 118 

3*7 

i 5*11 

96*5 

4*2 

4*75 

335 

1 158 

1 

3*0 

! 5*40 

i 

1180 

3*8 

5*25 

1 

1 

[ 734*5 

j 

1 30 68 

516 

i ■ 

24*98 

1 

; 6 

no 

j 3*5 

4*49 

75 

4*5 

3*97 

' i 

136 5 

3*6 

5*74 

88 

4*3 

444 

; 

no 

3*2 

410 

77*5 

4*1 

3 81 

! 58 

' 102*5 

: 3 6 

4*31 

69*0 

4 3 

3*48 

, 172 

1 112*0 

i 3*6 

4*71 

85*5 

4*4 

4*41 

i 335 

1 

143*0 

1 o.u 

1 

4*65 

118*5 

3*9 

5*41 


1 714 

■ .. 

1 28*00 

513 5 

1 

1 25*52 


With regard to the amount of milk yielded, it will be noted that, with the 
•exception of No. 6, each cow improved slightly. In tlu‘ matter of butter 
fat, although Nos. 15 and 172 were slightly lower, the geneiul tendency was 
to improve, and the total solids also showed a tendency to improve, with the 
exception of Nos. 172 and 335. 

The slight increase in milk may have Ijeen helped by the fact that heAvy 
rains had fallen just before the beginning of th(^ test, and the grass was 
beginning to spring ” during the last few weeks^ ; the cows thus had a 
jsmall amount of picking to aid the ration. All the cow s were apparently in 
good health during the test and afterwards. 
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The te.st shows that the molasses meal is palatable and can be used 
without any ill oifects ; otherwise the results do not prove that it is of any 
special value. 

A comparison of the two rations shows that the second is much more 
complete and expensive, and it also incidentally furnishes rather an interesting 
proof of the value of such a cheap fodder as green maize for feeding. 

To enable a comparison of results to be formed on a commercial basis, the 


following 


values have been hikeri for the different foods used : — 


Greeu maize 
Bran 

Lucerne chaff 
Oaten „ 
Molasses meal 


£ 8. d. 

0 10 0 per ton. 

5 0 0 „ 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 „ 

3 10 0 


On the basis of these values, during 
meal, the six cows consumed — 


the eight days before using molasses 
£ 8 d. 


1,920 lb. green maize 
240 lb. lucerne chaff 
9() lb. bran 


0 8 7 
0 7 6 
0 4 10 


.£1 0 1 1 

During (’ach week the cows were fed with tlie test ration they consumed- - 



£ 

B. 

d, 

576 lb. lucerne chaff 

0 

18 

0 

383 lb oaten „ 

0 

13 

9 

192 lb. bran 

0 

9 

7 

336 lb. molasses meal 

0 

10 

6 


£2 

11 

10 


From the accompanying Table, which shows the cost of the food in each 
week and the value of the product, it will be seen that, from an economical 
point of view, where the object is to supply cream for butter-making, the 
second ration is not to be considered when a crop like green maize is 
procurable at a reasonable figure. 

If the aim is tOjSupply milk for consumption as such, the I'eturns would l>e 
higher. 


Table showing cost of Food consumed, and Value of Production. 
Periods of eight days each. 



Gallons 

of 

Milk 

pro- 

duced. 

Cost of 
Food 

consumed. 

Value of 
Milk, 
at 7d. per 
gallon. 

Credit 

Balance. 

lb. of 
Butter 
pro- 
duced . 

Value of 
Butter, 
at lljd. 
per fb. 

Credit 

Balance. 

Check ration 

123 

£ S. d. 

1 0 11 

£ 8. d. 
3 11 9 1 

£ 8. d. 

; 2 10 10 

•M-S 1 

£ B. d. 

! 2 12 6 

£ s. d. 

1 11 6 

Test ration — ^ 

First period 

126 : 

2 11 10 

3 13 6 

1 1 8 

57 - 13 ! 

2 14 8 ' 

0 2 10 

Second period 

125 

1 2 11 10 

8 12 11 

i 1 1 1 

55-66 

2 13 4 I 

0 1 6 

Third period 

1224 ! 2 D 10 

3 11 6 

: 0 19 7 

53-5 

2 11 3 

1 0 0 7* 


‘ Debit balance. 
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Scientific Dairy Instruction* 

M. A. O’CALLAOHAN. 

DuiiiNfJ th(‘ past six months, short schools of instruction have been field at 
the following centres : — 

Gloucestei*. Albion Park. Port Macquarie. Murwillunibali. 

Lismoie. Singleton. Tieetori. 

Th(»Sv« schools of instruction lasted one week, and at the end of the week 
an examination was held in tln^ grading of cream, and in the testing of milk 
and cream. Demonstrations M^ere also given at several of these centres in 
the neutralisation and pasteurisation of (;r(*am, and the whole basis of cream 
grading and pasteurising was thoroughly covei*ed by a series of lectures and 
demonstrationt?, including the bactt*rio]ogical aspect of cream giading and 
pasteurising. It g(K\s without saying that, as the standards of the different 
([ualities of butter for export are uniform throughout tht‘ State, cream 
grading — to be on sound lines — must also lie on a uniform basis, and must 
he in accordance with the grades of butter as recognised by export 
standards. For this reason, it is very desirable that the principal 
instruction in cix^arn-grading should be given by one individual, and 
consequently this had to be undertaken by the writer. 

The members of the Field Pranch of the Staff’ havt* attended at these 
schools, and have — in company with factory managers — graded crc'anis daily, 
as it is important that all dairy instructors sliould be as uniform as j^ossible 
in their standards of cream classification. 

Whereas a good many have succeeded in passing the necessary 
examination in cream grading, the percentage* of jiasses is small as compared 
with the number of those who presented tlHunselves for e.xaiiiination. This 
is only to be expected, because many of those who presimted themselves had, 
previous to attending the school of instruction, no detinite training in ert'am 
fermentations or cream classification. It was found that most of those who 
had attended a previous scIkkiI of instruction siic((*eded in gaining a 
<5ertifi(^ate at the second trial. 

Following is fi list of those who have obtained certificates at fhv above 
schools : — 

Milk ani> Ckeam Trstim., and ('ream (iKAi>TN(;. 

Mr. J. 1). Day beeton. Mr. F. B. Dingle Taree. 

Mr. W. H. Andrews .. Tyalgnin. Mr, A. Benm tt Doffs Harl)our. 

Mr. W. Atkin .. . . Uki. Mr. (Jeo, Rowe . Frederiekton. 

Mr. F. J. Wenham .. Lisinore. Mr. d. Bigott . . ( 'Onihoyae. 

Mr. Barber . Alstonville Mr. C, S. Hawker Bed Range. 

Mr. (b H. Fraser LiBiinae. Mr. (ieo. Lyons . Singleton. 

Mr. K. K. Higgins . Jone?»’ Island, Mr. vv . P. Law lor (den lunes. 

Matiuiug Rivvr. .Mr. R. (L Mooie Branxton. 

Mr. S. J, Huxley .. MiJton. Mr. F. L N<i|Uer Stroud. 

Mr. H. Noble Dyer's Oossiug. Mr. C. Parkei . Wingbam. 

Mr. d. D. UTese .. South Africa. Mr. C. d. Cooke .. MuiwiUmnbah. 
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Milk and Orkam ''J'esting. 


Mr, Atkinson... 

.. Yanco Experiment Mr. W. Brorson 

... Nimbin. 


Farm. 

Mr. L G. Ohittick 

... Binna Burra. 

Mr. J. Aikins .. 

,. Albury. 

Mr. H. J. Bryeu 

... Barrengarry. 

Mr. C. deP. Hitchcock Leeton. 

Mr. J. Blaiichfield 

... damberoo. 

Mr. A. Rothwell 

. CJowra. 

Mr. S. (iraham... 

... damberoo. 

Mr, W. H. Smith . 

. Crook well. 

Mr. G. J. Timbs 

.. Dapto. 

Mr. r. Kearney 

. Albury. 

Mr. d. 0. Graham 

.. Albion Park, 

Mr. R. Kenyon 

. Murwillumbah. 

Mr. N. KuBsell ... 

... Yatte Yattah. 

Mr. J. McLiatchie . 

Byron Bay. 

Mr. W. Somerville 

... Berry. 

Mr. L. H. Oox 

.. Bangalow. 

Mr. H. R^nolds 

.. Port Macquarie. 

Mr. T. K. Ferguson. 

. Corndale. 

Mr. P. d. Lambert 

. . Raymond Terrace. 

Mr. J. C. McKenzie. 

. Byron Bay. 

Mr. R. F. Smith 

.. Scone. 

Mr. R. Hargreaves . 

. Condong. 

Mr. H. W. Plummer 

.. Singleton. 

•Mr. S. Martin 

. Murwillumbah. 

Mr. F. Hatcher 

.. Branxton. 

Mr. V. Page ... 

. Kyngle. 

Mr. L. A. Watson 

.. Gunnedah. 

Mr. R. Dobson 

. Alstonville. 

Mr. d. M. W ratten 

.. Gloucester. 

Mr. W. Williamson . 

. Grafton. 

Mr. 0. Burges... 

. Dungog^. 

Mr. E. W. Stanger . 

. Nimbin. 

Mr. M. Pretty... 

. West Maitland. 

Mr. W. S. Smith . 

. Coramba. 

Mr. E. W. Lukins 

. Unanderra. 

Mr. P. (k Darville 

. Lismore. 

Mr. F. Carnrk . 

. Tam worth. 


C/REAIM 

1 Grading. 


Mr. A. S. Cooke 

. Lismore. 

+Mr. d. Searl . . 

. Singleton. 

•fMr. W. F. Heydoii .. 

. Bowraville. 

Mr. J. Tobin .. 

. Singleton. 

*tMr. .1. J. Steele 

. Port Macquarie. 

+Mr. G. H. Chapman . 

Gloucester. 

•tMr. R. A. Napier .. 

. Maeksville. 




('ream Testing 
Mr. D. Cameron, Coraki. 

’’ in cream prraciin^ prcvloiiHl^. 


Milk Tkstin(l 
Mr. W. Spring, Sydney 
t l*a«se<l 111 tesfJri^f pre^ ioimly. 


“ Hatchability ” or Eggs. 

Experiments luive been in ]>rogres.s at West Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, llnited States, to ctiscover som(‘ of the factors aflecting what 
is called the ‘‘hatchability” of eggs. A previous series of experiments 
had shown that chickens liatched from heavy eggs a.ie heavier and more 
thrifty than those from lighter eggs, an<l the object of the series now under 
notice was to ascertain at what season of tlu' yc'ar the heaviest eggs are 
laid. Tt was found that the eggs laid in one pen of ])iillets averaged 
40*4 grams each at the beginning of the wint(*r, and that- there was a 
gradual increase until the early part of spring, when they a\’eraged r)9*r> 
grams each, after which then* was a gradual decrease until the autumn, the 
average for the last month being 55*7 grams. Two other pens followed a 
similar curve, and the spring thus appears to be the time when the heaviest 
eggs are laid. The reason for this may not h(* clearly (»videiit, says tlu^ 
Bulletin that records the results, “ hut it certainly throw*s additional light 
on the subject, and explains wliy early hutched chickens are almost 
universally considered more hardy and vigorous than those hatched later in 
tlie season.’^ 

In incubator and brooder tests^ it was observes! that after fowls have be(»n 
laying heavily for a considerable lenerth of time, the eggs were less fertile 
and did not hatch so well as eggs laid by fowds that wru*e just reaching or 
had ) t*ached their maximum egg pixaiuction for the seiason. 
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Asparagus Culture* 


A CORRESPONDENT recently asked for general cultural details regarding 
asparagus, and also for some particulars concerning the canning of that 
vegetable. 

Til© following reply by Mr. A. J. Finn, Inspector of Agriculture, 
supplements the information furnished by Mr. R. W. Peacock, Manager 
of the Bathurst Experiment Farm, in the August, 1912, issue, to which 
readers are referred. 

The Canning of Asparagus, 

So far as I am aware, the canning of asparagus in this State has never 
V)©en attempted on a commercial Kcal(\ One grower at Bathurst planted 10 
acres with the intention of canning, but the demand for th(i fresh product 
was so great, and the prices so goocl, that the original intention of the grower 
was not carried into effect. 

The crop is grown largely in California and other States of the United 
States for canning purposes, and the product is haiwested as ‘‘ white grass, 
the sticks being cut just aa the heads peep through the surface of the soil. 
In New South Wales the demand is almost wholly for “green grass” for 
ordinary culinary purjK)ses, but if it is intended to can the product it will l>e 
necessary to grow for “ white grass.” The colouring is regulated by the 
amount of the covering over the crown of the plant, as wherever the plant 
is exposed to the light it rapidly attains a green tjolour. 

The prices on the open market in the United States of America are 2J 
dollars (about lOs.) for fancies, U dollars (about Gs.) for primes, and 80 
cents (about 3s.) for (mils, })er dozen bunches. 

The canneries (usually in close proximity to the fields) pay 14 dollar's for 
No. 1 grade and 7 dollars for No. 2 grade, per 100 hunches, equivalent to 
about 6 |d. and 3|d. per bunch respectively. 

The crop is semretimes sold loose t(» the canners by weight. This is the 
most profitable way for the grower to sell, as the ex)K»iise and labour of 
bunching are eliminated, and the pi'ice obtained is almost equivalent to 
that for bunched “grass.” A bunch of asparagus weighs from 2 to 2J 
11). Bunches vary soinewliat in size, chietly in length, but the standard size 
is 8 i inches long, containing 30 spears. Bundies for canning are 7J inches 
long, and are cut to 64 inches bof(»ro canning. Each can contains U lb. of 
“ grass.” 

Cultivation of the Crop. 

The most suitable soil is sandy, with a clay subsoil to retain moisture 
Riv(udlat land which is moist and well drained is considered ideal. The 
land should be liberally top-dress(*d with well-jotted farmyard manure 
which should be ploughed in deep. The crop responds well to irrigation. 
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Where root« are used those one j^ear old should be planted, but it is con^ 
sidered that the French method of growing from seed is more economical. 
The system is as follows : — 

After the land has been ploughed and cultivated strike out fun'ows from 
f) to 6 feet apart, according to the richness of the soil. The ploughing 
should be deep~^up to 12 inches if possible — and it is preferable to plough 
twice in the one drill, throwing a furrow each way from the centre of the 
row. Then work a single-horse cultivator (closed up) in the bottom of the 
furrow, to loosen the soil in the bottom of the drills. 

Make hills 20 inches apart in the furrow, mixing the soil of etich with a 
sliovelful of well-rotted tine manure. Sow four or five seeds in each hill, 
and cover lightly with good soil. The hills should tlien be watered and 
k-pt moist until germination, which will take alxmt thiee or four weeks 
After germination the jdants should he thinned out, lca^ing only the 
.strongest plant in each hill. 

Keep the soil and free from weeds, and as the plants grow well- 

rottt>d manure and soil are applied, a few inches at a time, round each. 
The hlling-up goes on steadily (can* being taken not to chokt* the plant'') 
until the drills are filled. 

Where one-year old roots are jdantod, they sbt)uld be treated in the same 
manner, itovering with about 2 inches of soil, but can* should be taken to 
1 eep the crown of th<* root upward, to spreatl the nK)ts w(*ll, and to press 
the lateral roots hrmly into the soil whilst covering. 

Cultivate between tlie rows during summer, and in the winter the toi» 
growth should be cut down and burnt. The cultivation of the second and 
third year will be to plough a light furrow ov(*r the crown early in the 
.spring, to remove tlie old dead stumps. The furrows are filled with well- 
jottecl manure, and the beds are then harrowt‘d. 

The f)lant.s are allowed to grow^, and should })e kept well cultivated, and 
free from w^eeds. ITe cutting aii<l burning of the top grow^tli should be 
repeated in tiie winter. 

Tt is preferable not to make a cutting till the fourth spring, aiicl a full cut 
is not advised until the fifth season. 

When in full bearing a top-dressing of rotted manure and fertiliser is 
recommended, immediately aft^^r the cutting has been coniplet* d. This will 
assist the plants (considerably in forming up strong crowns and healthy buds, 
which produce the crop during the following scs.ison. Early in each spring 
the beds should be cleaned, cultivated, and (Jre8S(^d with manure, as described 
in Mr. Peacock’s article already referred to. 


Asparagus Culture iu the Goullurn District. 

The growing of this (‘rop has proved a very profitable side-line to orchard- 
ing in the Goulbum district, where Mr. F. Stone has an art*a of a little 
over half an acre, from which he obtains a return of about £10d per season. 
The asparagus is planted in single rows midway between the rows of trees, 
and the beds are now a few feet wide. The soil is of a sandy character, 
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A heap of Asparagus before grading and packing. 



Asp\KA(a s CriTiRF. 
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Asparagus at Mr. Edward Twynam's, Goulburn. 

'I'hH w.m an old hed in 1S6H, and is still tlirixing. Th<‘ shoots aro 4 foot hiuh and ovor. 


AsiWKAiirS Ul l.Tt^KK 
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and very suitable tot the growing of such a crop. The position is an id^ 
one for the purpose, being elevated, well sheltered, and having a north- 
easterly aspect. The cutting season extends from September to Oeoemb^r* 
but this season the first cutting was made towards the end of August. 

The asparagus is cut in the morning and the “ grass ” is graded, bunched, 
and packed during the afternoon, so that the produce is on the Sydney ^ 
market early the following morning. The grower is very careful with the 
grading, and always secures top prices for the produce. The third grade 
‘"grass,” which consists of the finer sticks, finds a ready local market at. 
good prices, and only the prime quality is forwarded to Sydney. At time 
of writing the wholesale price secured i>er gin case, as illustrated, was 25s. 
per twenty-one bunches, of a gross weight of 5B lb. 

Both white and green grass” arc grown. As to their relative values 
there is much controversy, but each kind has its adherents. In this State 
the green “grass” is the most popular, and in the opinion of many, is 
superior to the white, being more tender, and providing a larger edible 
proportion. 

The bunches, when tied, are tightened by pushing a few extra sticks into 
the bunch. After tying, the bunches are placed upright in shallow trays of 
water, in order to keep fresh, and each bunch is carefully scrubbed clean 
with a brush before packing. 

When packing into boxes, moistened paper is placed at the butt of each 
bunch, and each layer of bunches is separated by a sheet of moist paper; 
consequently the asparagus arrives at its destination in a very fresh con- 
dition, 

Abparagpis^growing near Sydney. 

A considerable quantity of asparagus is grown in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, chiefly in the vicinity of Mascot, where the soil is of a sandy nature. 
The crop is also grown in the Gosford and Camden districts with good 
results. 

At Mascot the asparagus is planted in single rows either 3 feet or 4 feet 
apart, but these distances are considered too close when the plants are 
fully grown, especially the former, and do not allow of earthing up. As the 
roots cover a wide surface, a large number of shoots are eventuaDy found 
in the pathways. A better distance to plant would be 5 feet. Usually the 
pathways between the beds are filled with long-strawed stable manure to 
prevent evaporation. The beds are given an application of salt occasion- 
ally, this being obtained from the fellmongery works close by. This con- 
tains a certain amount of blood, which is a good manure, and the applica- 
tion of such salt is considerably cheaper than using the pure article. 

The cutting of the grass is done with an asparagus knife, usually home- 
made, and consists of a saw-edge of a few inches long on the end of a 
knife-blade. A small bread-saw with the end 2 or 3 inches filed, and given 
a fine serrated edge, acts admirably. 

In this locality the bunches, after having been tied with home-grown 
Kew Zealand flax, are made tight by placing a large butt of asparagus cut 
wedge-shape into the end of the bunch. This is a det^eptive practice, and 
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should be discouraged in favour of tightening with full sticks. The best 
grass is tied with two bands. 

The use of raiSia, strips of New Zealand flax, or red tape is recommended, 
as giving a better appearance than when tied with binder twine. 

The cutting period in the metropolitan district extends from August to 
December, after which the plants are allowed to grow in bush form, in 
order to replenish their vigour. Allowing the crop to grow in this way is 
very essential in successful asparagus growing, as it enables a good stand 
to be maintained each year for a long period. 

An Old Asparagus Bed. 

As an instance of the lasting qualities of the crop when properly tended, 
it may be instanced that a small bed of this crop belonging to Mr. Edward 
Twynam, of Goulburn, is still bearing heavily, although it was an estab- 
lished bed when Mr. Twynam purchased the property in the year 1868. 
This makes the bed now at least 46 years old. 

On the other hand, the Chinese growers at Mascot cut the crop for too 
long a period, and do not allow sufficient top growth for recuperation, with 
the result that the beds remain in cultivation for only a few years. 


Wool) Lice on Seedlings. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Leuia has been troubled with wood lic(^ which havt‘ 
l)een eating off young s<‘edlingH. 

The Entomologist stat<^d that the best method to kill off the wood lice is 
to sprinkle l^aris green on potato [leelings, or similar vegetalde matter, 
and lay this bait among the seedlings. The wood lice can be trapped or got 
together by leaving bits of board about wdth a sliglit cavity underneath, in 
which the poisoned bait can be placed. Poisont'd bran can also be used, as 
for cut worms, in the proportion of 1 oz. Paris gretui t(» 16 oz. bi-an, w(»ll 
mixed. 


Limk and Pektilisers. 

A FARMER in a eoastel district asked the D(*partment how soon after an 
u-pplication of fertiliser be might apj)ly lime to the same land. 

The Chief Inspector, in his refdy, stated that it is nev(»r advisable to apply 
lime after a fertiliser. The order should be rev(M‘S(‘d, iho lime being applied 
first and the fertiliser afterwards, at an interval of six to eight weeks. 

The reply to the further question, whether wet wc^atlier makes any 
difterence, was that it certainly do*^s ; the drier the weathei* the longer 
ahould be tin* intt^rval between the iw^o applications. 
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Black Spot of the Tomato* 

(i. P. DARNELL-SMITH, H.Sc., F.LC., F.C.S., Biologist. 

The “ Black Spot ” disease of th(» tomato is very widely spread in New 
South Wales, and probably no tomato disease causes greater loss. 

“ Black Spot ’’ usually makes its aj)pearance first at the flower end of the 
fruit* as a small brown discolouration. The discolouration spreads, and 
the spot becomes more distinct and definite in outline. At the same time it 
becomes depressr^l and darkens in colour. The larger spots, which may be 
an inch or more across, have a dark-brown or blfu‘k appearance, and are 
often somewhat velvety in texture. 

Microscopical examination of a spot shows it to be heavily infected with 
bacteria, and accomiJanying these th(*re is usually a fungus— -a species of 
Macj'osporium — Avhich gives to the spot its velvety appearanc(\ Tht'se two 
“the bacteria and the fungus -work together in the destruction of the 
tomato, and in any <*ase the unsightly a])pearauce of tomato(*s affected with 
Black Spot pra(‘tically ruins their sale. The seqiu^nce of events in the 
jiroductioii of a spot would aj>pcar t(* lx* (1) injury to the skin, (2) entrance 
of bacteria, (3) infection by the Mnrrosporium fungus. Tlnu’e is sf>me 
evidence that the fungus, by itself alone, is not capable of prodm^ing a 
typical Black Sj)ot. 

Several ‘-pots jiiay be found on one tcunato. A careful examination of a 
young s])ot with th(‘ naked (‘.ye shows that mueh of it lies beneath the some- 
what fine skin of tluj tomato, but iu <dd<T spots the fungus usualB^ spreads 
over tlje ^kin and obliterates it altogether. The fact that the sj^ots lie, for 
th(* most part, beneath the skin, explains why it is that spraying for this 
discHM*, aft(’r it Las on(*e Jiiade its ap])earance upon tht* Pauatoes, is not of 
luiK'h avail, for very little of the s}»ray may reach the real cause of the 
trouble — tlu^ baeteria and the fungus. Ilow they get there is somewhat 
obscur<\ The skin of tlu* tomato, though thin, otfer'^ a very eifeetiv(‘ ]^rot(‘e- 
tiou against moulds and baeteria so long as it is lieidtliy and intact. At the 
point at whieli the tlow(‘rs eventually falls off, the skin is always liable to 
he slightly weak<‘r than elsc\\h<‘ri‘, and sometimes it may haM* minute open- 
ings in it. Hence?, it is at the flower cud that inf<x*tiou is most liable to- 
oc<*ur, aud it is licre that the s)K>i usually tuakes first ap]>carancc. While 
most fungus diseases are promoted by a damp, warm alniosiiluTc, and bright 
sunlight is .sujiposcd to be inimical to them, there is no doubt that in some 
<'as('s too much sun and too little watc^r may so affect the natural resisting 
j)ower of the skin as to be, in the end, as produ(‘tivc of disease as a damp, 
warm atmos])hero. This is particularly the ease with the Black Spot disease 
of the tomato, ft is very largely a drought disease. Where tomato plants 

* The (jiiestion is sometimes raised as to whether tlie tomato is a fruit or a vegetable. 
The term “fruit” is used here in its botanical sense, in which case a fruit may be 
defined as “the later stage of the ovary of a singb‘ flower.” Under this definition a 
tomato is a frail, and so is a cucumber. 
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are adequately shaded and adequately watered, the trouble ie very much 
reduced. In some exjieriments conducted by the Department, a crop which 
had been allowed to bectome heavily infected with Black Spot under dry 
conditions, cleared up in a marked manner as soon as it was regularly 
watered. For preventing the disease, therefore, a regular supjdy of water 
is the first desideratum, and adequate shade is the second. 

The maTiner in which this latter is provided must depend upon the nature 
of the conditions under which the crop is grown. It is possible, and in some 
cases dcsirjdolc, to plant the tomatoes so closely together that, when all 
laterals are left on, they themselves provide a considerable amount of 
shade. Whore this method is adopted, a certain amount of small fruit is 
likely to be produced, and spraying becomes out of the question. Whore 
tomatoes are staked, and have all the laterals removed, large fruit is pro- 
duced, and spraying is rendered easier. In the Channel Islands, where a 
large (;rop of tomatoes is raised for the early London market, the practice 
of staking is followed, and in some cases a boy is sent round daily to give 
each stake a sharp tap with a stick. By this means the tomato plant is 
shaken, and it is claimed that pollination is in this way promoted, and more 
fruit set. Certain it is that in ordinary crops a large iiujuber of tomato 
blossoms drop off each season, and no fruit is set in consequence of polli- 
nation not having taken place. There are other contributing eau'^es for the 
premature falling off of the flowers, of course, such as a snap, too 

luxurious growth, or thrips; the writer, liowevor, has tried the above 
method of promoting pollination in tomatoes under glass, with excellent 
results. It is fiossible to spray tomatoes that are staked, and for this pur- 
pose liine-sulplinr solution or Bordeaux mixture may be used. To prepare 
lime-sulphur, use 53 lb. lime, 100 lb. sulphur, 50 gallons of water; dilute 
1 gallon of this with 50 gallons of water for spraying. Fuller directions for 
preparing limo-snlphur solution are given in the Agricultural Gazette for 
July, 1914. 

To prej)are Bordeaux mixture, use C lb. coj)per sulphate, 4 lb. lime, 50 
gallons of water. 

These sprays will also clieck the development of Tomato Leaf Spot, due 
to the fungus Septoria lycopersici, bxit with Black Spot they are not very 
effective, for the* reasons already indicated, that the bacteria are beneath 
the skin, and the deeper layers of the fungus above the skin are not reached 
by the spray.' Either of the mixtures mentioned may be sprayed upon the 
crop early as a precaiit ionary measure, but the best means of fighting Black 
Spot in tomatoes is the provision of an adequate and regular water supply, 
and sufficient shade to prevent the delicate skin of the fruit from being 
injured by the sun. Care in harvesting the crop is also essential, for a 
careful review of the species of fungi that attack fruit shows that very few 
of them have the power to penetrate a sound skin. It appears that for the 
most part it is only after soiru' injury has made an opening for them that 
these fungi can gain an entrance. 

Smooth, roundish varieties of tomato do not ajipear to be so liable to the 
attack of Black Spot, as the crinkled, irregularly shaped kinds. 
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Irish Blight on the Clarence River* 

Since the widespread occurrence of Irish Blight on the Clarence in 1909, 
the disease has not been very much in evidence till the present season, when 
a combination of conditions favourable to its spread led to an outbreak of 
considerable virulence. In 1909 the Dejiartment strongly recommended that 
all infecte<l haulms and tubers should be destroyed, and that nothing but 
clean and healthy potatoes should be sent away. Tarmers were also urged 
to plant on new ground, as it was quite evident that the disease was 
dormant in the Clarence River districts, and might break out with great 
virulence whenever the climatic conditions were favo\irable to its propa- 
gation. 

Wherever these recommendations have been carried out the effects of 
the disease have been very greatly minimised, and it is largely owing to 
this that recent years have been so free. 

The unu.sually wet conditions during the present season have interfered 
with tli(‘ usual cultural operations, but until a few weeks ago, the bulk of 
tlie crops appeared to be healthy. The humid conditions, however, were so 
favourable to the disease, that the outbreak was almost inevitable. 

Extensive sj)raying experiments have been carried out by the Department 
at Grafton, Glen Innes, Bathurst, and other Experinieiit Farms, but the 
results have been negative, owing to there being no evidence of Irish Blight 
at those places during the continuance of the tests. ]n any case, spraying 
has to be undertaken before any disease appears, and, given weather condi- 
tions such as have just been experienced, it would have been very difficult 
to have saved the crops, (»ven if they had been sprayed early in the season. 
Continuous rain washes the spray off the leaves, and the ground becomes so 
boggy that the use of spraying niachinc's is out of the question. 

It is ver> evident, howevt?r, that growers have not exercised sufficient care 
in marketijjg the crop. In many cases the tubers have been undersized and 
undeveloped, digging and bagging has been carried on during wet weather, 
chiefly with a view to catching a particular st<*amer, undue quantities of 
soil have been included, and the tubers, after being dug, are bagged and 
shipped at once. Sufficient shelter is not provided at many of the wharves, 
and the bagged tubers have lain exposed to rain and sun. 

It will thus been seen that even without disease the existing conditions 
of harvesting the potato crop on the Clarence tend to deterioration before 
the shipments are finally disposed of, and this deterioration has naturally 
been accelerated when blighted tubers have been included in the consign- 
ment. The inclusion of even a few bags of diseased tubers for the twenty- 
four hours occupied in transit to Sydney is quite sufficient to lead to 
disastrous results in a whole shipment. 
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With H view to preventing the shipment of diseased potatoes and thus 
avoiding the loss of bags, fre^ight, &e., the Minister of Agriculture has 
appointed two experienced insptjctors to examine the potatoes in the field, 
and also consignments awaiting shipment. In this way the loss will be 
considerably reduced, and it is hoped that by a rigid adherence to the recom- 
mendations already refornxl to, the results of the outbreak will be very 
limited in character. 

Precautionary Measures in Later Districts. 

In districts where the iiotatoes may be subjected to Irish Blight but have 
a much later growing season, spraying with (uthcr Bordeaux mixture (6 lb. 
sulphate of copper, 4 lb. quicklime, and 40 gallons of water), or Burgundy 
mixture (8 lb. sulphate of copper, 10 lb. washing soda, and 40 gallons of 
water), may be strongly recommended. The spraying should be carried out 
before any signs of disease appear, and the first dressing should be applied 
when the plants are about (> inches high, and the second when the foliage 
is well developed. The quantity required is about 100 gallons per acre. 
Experiments here and elsewhere have shown that when the spraying is well 
carried out, Irish Blight may bo checked or even entirely prevented. 

An article on the nifuiufacture of Burgundy mixture and the results from 
its use in Ireland, was published in the Agricultural (razette for elanuary, 
1914, page 48. 


Commercial Considerations. 

The question which inevitably pros<‘ntb itself is, doe^ spraying pay? In 
this connection many other questions naturally arise. 

Like most fungus diseases, Irish Blight requires a parti (iular set of 
circumstances for it to manifest itself to its fullest extent, a continued 
spell of warm ‘‘ muggy wtuilher being especially favourable to its develop- 
ment. On the other hand, hot, dry weather may help to check the disease so 
comph4ely that even on especially infected plots it may disappear, apd 
cases are on record where a healthy crop has been raised one year upon 
land which the pnwious year was badly infected. 

Even if spraying is carried out, heavy rain may wash the mixture o& the 
foliage, and in many instances, as in the present season on the Clarence, 
the boggy nature of the ground renders the use of spraying machines 
impossible. 

Spraying is a comparatively cheap insurance against Irish Blight when 
it can be conveniently carried out, and only the potato grower himself can 
determine how far it is worth his while to continue the practice year after 
year, whether the seasoms are favourable to blight or not. 
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Hints on Tobacco-growing. 

Tra^nsplanting and Cultural Details. 


0 . J. TREGKNNA, Tobacco Expert. 

When the plants are from *1 to inches in heif^lit and wtdl hardened off, 
they are ready for setting out. Plants whi(*h are stunted and yellow and 
have long pointed leaves should not h(‘ used. The best are those which are 
most vigorous looking, and with short, broad leaves. If tin; beds are dry 
and hard they should receive a good soaking some little time before the 
plants are drawn, as it is necessary that as little damage as possible to the 
root system take.s place, and the earth adhering to the plants should not 
ho interfered with more than can be helpe<l. 

The best way to remove the plants is with a three-])roiiged fork. If the 
tap-root is long, it should be trimmed off wdth a pair of scissors to about 
2 inches. The less handling the xilants have the better, and after they have 
been draw'ii they should be placed, root downwards, in a cool place, and kept 
covered with wet bags. Only the plants that can be set out on the same day 
should be drawn at the one time. 

It may hen? be stated that where the aim of the grower is to produce a 
fine-tcxtured leaf, the i^lants should be set out close together, and although 
past experience must be taken as a guide, it will generally be found that 
a space of leet in rows 3 feet apart on light sanely loam will not induce 
heavy growth and coarse texture. This distance of 3 feet between, the 
rows will allow of horse cultivation, and thus lesst'ii labour. 

A simpl(* and effective way to mark out the land is to attach four light 
chair»s spaced 3 feet apart on a light i^ole with a handle, so that a man 
can drag it behind him and walk in accordance with sighting poles lixed for 
that purpose. 

The ideal w(‘ather for planting out is jui*t before and during rain, so that 
the roots of the plants may have very little check, and growth may be 
established as soon as possible.* Unfortunately, how(‘ver, weather conditions 
do not always suit the planter, and possibly owing to the* lateness of the 
season, he is forced to set out during dry weather. Jn this case holes 
should be made and filled with water, and the plant carefully put in and 
the earth well pu(fked around the roots. Oare should bti taken that the 
roots are not doubled up, and that the hole is properly filled with earth. 
A simple test is to pull the tips of the two top leave<^ gently in an upward 
d-irectioii, and if they break off in the fingers they are right. Another 
method, where irrigation is not carried out, is to make a hole close to the 
plant and fill with water, and then cover up to prevent evaporation. If the 
weather continues hot after transplanting, the plants should be shaded with 
grass. Paper folded in the shape of a tent and held down by two clods of 
earth is also very effective. It may be necessary to water, and, if so, it is 
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best done early in the moriiinpf or about an hour before sundown. Plants 
which have struck well usually start growiiij^ in about ten days, and the 
covering may be removed. 

If irrigation is carried out, a good plan is to turn two shallow furrows 
together with a light plough, and run the water so that the ridge gets a 
good soaking some little time before transplanting. The plants should 
then be set out on the shady side of the ridge, care being taken that the 
stem and leaves are high enough above the wate*r to avoid being submerged. 

As soon as possible after transplanting it is advisable to run water 
through again to set the earth well round the bottom of the roots. After 
five or six days the crust around the young plants should be lightly stirred 
and broken. 

Cultivation. 

Tobacco quickly responds to cultivation, and the grower should aim at 
keeping his laud in fine tilth, and free from all weeds up to the time the 
plants are ripening. During dry weather, by creating a dust mulch, exces- 
sive evaporation of moisture is avoided. The root system of the tobacco 
plant is largely near the surface, and for that reason shallow cultivation 
must be practised. As soon as a crust is formed, or the ground becomes 
hard, get to work with the horse cultivator and hoc, and when the plants 
are high (‘iiough, arrange the tines of the cultivator so that tlm earth is 
gradually drawn from between the rows towards the crown of the plants. 
Pronounced ridging will induce tlui drying-out of the soil, and should be 
avoided. Neglect of cultivation shows itself very clearly in the value of 
the tobacco, and no plant is so easily affected. It may be stated generally 
that the (‘rop should receive a thorough cultivation <>very week or ten days 
after the plants have start>ed growing until such time as the horse cultivator 
cannot be used without damaging the leaves of the plants owing to their 
size. 

Where irrigation is carried out, (mltivation must take place as soon as 
the ground begins to harden or crust. It is useless to water alone if good 
results are expected. 

Priming. 

The* bottom leaves almost invariably damaged and dirty. Tlu^e, gene- 
rally numbering from four to six, should be removed, and the sap will then 
be taken up by the remaining leaves, which will be well off the ground. 

Topping. 

When the flower head or inflorescence has started to develop, the top 
length of stalk must be broken off. Plants which are strong and vigorous 
are topped high, and those which do not present these features are topped 
low. Experience and a fine judgment is necessary to determine the number 
of leaves that should be left on a plant, but for a normal season twelve to 
fourteen 'would seem to he about the number that should be left to mature. 
Where the entire plant is to be harvested, the planter should aim at obtain- 
ing as even ripening as possible to enable him to secure a good uniform 
cure and quality of product. 
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Suckering. 

Soon after topping has taken place, and sometimes before, suckers will 
appear at the junction of the leaves and at the bottom of stalk. As 
soon as they are about 2 inches long, or large enough to be conveniently 
grasped, these must be removed. Care must be exercised that in breaking 
them off the remaining leaves are not tom or damaged. It will be found 
that early in the morning is the best time to carry out this work, as during 
the afternoon of a hot day they are tough and leathery. The operation of 
suckering will most probably have to be repeated each week. Particular 
attention should be paid to this work, because if suckers are allowed to go 
far, the quality of the tobacco will bo seriously impaired. 


Fruit Cases Act, 1912. 

Explanatory Notes* 

SiZK OF Cask for Sale of Fruit. 

Where any fruit is sold in a case in New South Wales, or exported in a case from 
New South Wales to any other place within the Commonwealth, such case shall be of a 
size, measurement, and capacity as provided in the regulations. 

Intkrpkktation of Sell. 

The verb sell includes barter and also offers or attempts to sell, or of exposing for sale 
or of receiving for sale or sending, forwarding, or delivering for sale. 

New or Clean Cases. 

Where fruit is sold in a case within the State such case shall be either new or shall be 
clean and free from any of the following diseases Codlin moth, Fruit-Hy (any species), 
Scale insects, Metallic Tomato fly, Onion and Cabbage flies. 

New' Cases must re used for Export. 

Where any fruit is exported in a case from New South W’ales to any place within the 
Commonwealth sucJi fruit shall be contained in a case which has not previously been 
used for any purpose whatsoever. 

Casf«s to show Maker’s Name, Address, and Guarantee. 

No person shall sell fruit in a case, or export or attempt to export from New South 
Wales to any place within the Commonwealth fruit in a case, unless and until such case 
has been legibly and durably impressed, printed, or marked at one end on the outside of 
such case — 

(a) with the name and address of the maker of the case ; and 

(b) with the words *•* guaranteed by maker to contain one inixierial bushel,” or 
as the size of the case may warrant. 

Such name, address, and guarantee to be w'lthin a space mesasuring not less than 3 inches 
long and I 4 iiurh wide. 

Non-application of Pri^visions. 

These restrictions shall not apply to the sale or export of fruit in a tray, basket, cask, 
or bucket of any shape or size whatsoever, or to the sale or export of fruit in a crate 
within which there arc trays for such fruit, hut every such package shall have the 
weight or numbers of its contents legibly marked on such package. 

Penalty for contravention. 

Not more than five pounds for a first offence and not more than fifty pounds for every 
subsequent offence. 
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The Construction of Poultry Buildings* 

JAMES HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

The difficulties one encounters in laying down hard and fast rules in regard 
to the housing and yarding of poultry are obvious, therefore any general 
rule or system will need some modification, and must be varied to suit the 
different conditions, the environment, and the scale upon which it is in- 
tended to run them. But it is clear that some systemisation is necessary 
in poultry farm construction. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the prevailing small yard system of 
penning both layers and breeders, where the house is situated in the centre 
of the yard. This system has been slavishly followed everywhere, but has 
now had its day. Poultry men are looking around for another method to 
take its place that will e(3onomise labour, eliminate the drudgery it entails, 
and be productive of better general results. It may safely be said that this 
system, with its small, bare yards, and no provision for scratching exercise, 
has had a detrimental effect upon the stamina of the flocks, and to some 
extent upon their productiveness. 

Admittedly the small flock system is productive of good results where 
sufficiently large runs have been given to allow of grass being kept in them,, 
and where to some extent scratching exercises could be indulg('d in; but 
the cost of production under these conditions becomes almost i)rohibitive. 
It is clc.ar that this system of small flocks, especially those confined to small, 
bare yards, has ned been properly analysed by the average poultry-ketjper, 
or it must have ** gone by the board ” long ago. With a more thorough 
knowledge of the subject of running poultry, the only justification that 
rcanaiiis for the small yard system is in respect of breeding pens, and these 
should be provided with scratching compartments. 

It is quite understood that one of the incentives for setting the poultry- 
house in the iniddh* of the yard is to enable the poultry man to erect a 
lower house than would be necessary if situated on the boundary of the 
yard. But seeing that in open-fronted houses three sides only are neces- 
sary, and the roof is the same in any case, a foot more in height increases 
the cost but very little, and, in fact, is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
advantages, to be derived from the houses situated on the lanes where the 
attendant has access to the houses without traversing the yards to get at 
them. 

The Continuous House Principle. 

The accompanying illustration shows a section on the contitiuous house 
princir)le in operation on the new poultry plant at the Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural College, Richmond, in which is embodied the scratching-shed prin- 
ciple. This is one of a scries of sections designed for breeding pens, but it 
can also be used for the accommodation of layers. 

The size of this section (housing portion) is 90 feet long and C feet 
3 inches wide (inside measurement), 6 feet high at the front, and 5 feet at 
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the back, thus forming a long, narrow shed. This is divided into 10-feet 
compartments, half of which (6 feet) is devoted to the scratching portion, 
which, on reference to the illustration, will be seen to be closed up at the 
front to within 12 inches of the roof ; the other 5 feet, which is open at the 
front, forms the roosting section, vrith two roosts running parallel, the first 
being situated 15 inches from the back of the house, and the next being' 
2 feet from it. A low partition, 18 inches high, running from front to l>ack 
of the house at the intersection of the open and closed space, divides the 
scratching portion from the roosting quarters; this is for the purpose of 
confining scratching material to its own compartment, and preventing 
wnste of this material. Doors 2 feel wide by the height of the back of the 
house are provided at the scratching shed end, opening out on the lanes at 
the back. 

Materials used in Construction. 

For liottom plates, 8x2 hardwood is iis(‘d, 8 x 2 Oregon for top plates, 
studs, and rafters; 8x1 hardwood for roosts, and hardwood sawn palings 



Bm4inK Ptns* 

ContiuuoxiM house principle at Uawkcsburv Agricultural College. 
Front view. 


on the spaoe-and-lap principle for the walls, with a 3 x 1 Oregon batten as a 
stringer round the walls halfway between top and bottom plates to keep 
the palings from buckling; 7 feet corrugated galvaiiized-iron is used for 
roof, and floors are formed with a smoothly-dressed cement surface of li 
inches of concrete. The yards are the same width as each house — 10 feet, 
and 40 feet in length. Corner and gate posts are 4x3 hardwood, while all 
other posts, ends, divisions, &c., are 3x1 hardwood. These posts are made 
8 feet long of 3 x 1 hardwood, with another piece of 3 x 1 hardwood 2 feet 
long, nailed on to the bottom end, thus making it 3 x 2 for the X)ortion 
that goes into the ground. Th<*se posts should be placed 20 im’ s in 
the ground, leaving 6 feet 4 inches out. Posts arc placed uarrow-ed ,ni to 
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the wire-netting, not flat to it. This leaves 4 inches of the 3x2 
bottom portion of the posts showing above the ground. Hardwood battens 
are then nailed all round the bottom of the yards, to which the wire netting 
is tacked, instead of placing the wire netting in the ground, thus obtaining 
the full height of the wire-netting above the level of the ground. The poets 
stand 8 feet 6 inches apart, and no fencing wire is used round the tops, it 
being unnecessary when the wire netting is properly erected. The wire 
netting used is 72 x 2 x 16. Gates are constructed with 2 x J Oregon 
slatted on crosspieces, which makes a substantial gate. 

Alterations in Size for Laying Pens. 

As already stated, these sections are ^erected primarily for breeding pens, 
and to accommodate from eight to twelve birds. The same principle, how- 
ever, can be used for layers on the small to medium-small flock idea, and 
the same size could be made to accommodate up to twenty layers. But 
where it is desirable to adopt this principle for that purpose, or for flock 
matings of breeders, the size can be varied to suit any given number up to 
fifty. In this case the size suggested is to increase the size of the house by 
12 inches, using 8-feot iron for the roof; this would allow of three roosts 



Another view of eontinnous Poultry Honeee, showing doors and yards. 


instead of two. The length can be increased to 18 feet, thus allowing 8 feet 
for scratching shed, and 10 feet for roosting quarters; this would, of 
course, regulate the width of the yard to 18 feet, and 60 feet to 70 feet is 
suggested as the length. These will, of course, be bare yards, as far as grass 
is concerned, but the idea of the scratching shed is to get over the drawback 
of restricted range as far as practicable. 

The same class of house could be built singly or in pairs on the intersec- 
tion of yards or runs of much larger dimensions where it may be desired to 
have grassed runs. To ensure permanent grass runs on fair average quality 
grass country it is necessary to allow an area of 175 square feet per ben; 
this is on a basis of giving an acre of ground to 250 fowls. 

It is proposed in the next article to deal with the housing and yarding of 
flocks of 100 and upwards. 


{To he continued.) 
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Monthly Poultry Notes* 


JAMES HADLINGTON. 

Decembee. 

The many inquiries received recently which relate to the present condition 
of the poultry industry, especially with regard to high cost of feed and 
somewhat lower returns foi* poultry*j)roducts, induces nui to set out as clearly 
as possible the position as seen from a commercial point of view. FetKl 
-costs are certainly high, but they have been known to reach a much higher 
level during drought periods occurring within the last twenty-five years ; not 
only so, but poultry products have been lower. The cause of these abnormal 
conditions are first, drought, which is local ; and the second, the war, which 
is general, and the effects of the latter will be felt in all countries. In this 
regard it might be asked, is any business interest likely to escape to s<nne 
extent the effects of tho conditions produced by the w'ar ? Therefore, if the 
immediate prospects of the poultry industry are not as bright as might be 
wdshed, it has many companions in a similar or t^ven worse position. But, as 
pointed out in last nionth^s notes, the idea of over-production as a permanent 
factor is so much rnoonshiyje,^' and only ewists in the imagination of the 
pessimist. 

At the same time, however, it is just as well to face tht‘> fact that the 
poultry industry, in company wdth others, app(‘ars to be in for a somewhat 
trying period, and this should lead us to examine closely t1i<* principal 
adverse factors, and endeavour to minimise their effects. The poultry 
industry is, pe.rhaps, one of the most elasti<i in regard to meeting temporary 
abnormal conditions ; if feed costs are high, the })Oultry-keeper can hatch a 
smalhT number of chickens, cull out more .severely, and generally eliminate 
the unprofitable factors in his business. It will at on<*o be seen that such 
a procedure is not possible in many other industries ; drought, storms, &c,, 
as well as fluctuating markets, adversely affect the agriculturist and fruit- 
grower who has no such means of meeting temporary abnormal conditions, 
but must maintain his property in an efiicient working condition notwith- 
standing the times of stress ; otherwise his property must deteriorate in 
value. 

Cost of Feeding. 

The cost of feeding at the present juncture is of the most vital importance 
to the poultry -keeper. I have already stated in previous notes that the cost 
of feeding a hen under the normA.1 conditions prevailing during the last few 
yeai*8 is approximately Gs. 6d. per year. Last year feed Avas somewhat 
xjheaper, and the cost of feeding the hens in the llawkesbury I^aying CV)mp?- 
tition was 5s. 9d. each, whereas it has reached as high as 7s. fid. in former 
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years. On referring to the paper I read befoi*e the Conference at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College in June last, it will be found that the cost 
of production to 5| months old (feed only), on food values then obtaining, 
was Is. 2d. each. Taking these figures as a basis to work upon, and they 
were acknowledged by the Conference to be sound, we can now arrive at the* 
cost of maintenance and production on prevailing food prices. 

In the first place, it is necessary to point out that wheat is about 28 per 
(?ent. higher ; pollard and bran have advanced 26^ per cent.; while maize* 
remains practically at the same value as last year. These figures indicate 
that the staple foods of poultry, viz., wheat, maize, pollard, and bran, are on 
the whole roughly 25 per cent, higher ; this has to be added to the present cost 
of maintenance and production, which indicates that the cost of keeping laying 
hens at present is 7s. 3Jd. per annum, and the cost of rearing to months 
(feed only) is Is. 6Jd. on feed values as indicated above. This is making 
allowance for retail prices as follows : — wheat, 5s. 8d.; maize, 4s. 4d,; pollard 
and bran, Is. 6d.; which are in accordance with the ascertained quotations on 
14th November, l^hese figures will enable tlui poultry‘keej)er to more 
correctly summarize his own position in regard to thc', most important items 
with which he is called to deal. 

Having thus indicated the position in regard to normal conditions upon 
which the poultry-fanner can base his calculations, J desire to point out 
Mhere a considerable saving may be tdlected. One of the ways is the 
substitution of maize, which has been shown to be Is. 4d. per bushel cheaper 
than wheat, and which api)roximates \ery clos(dy to th(‘ same food value as 
that grain. The popular prejudice against maize as a poultry food is not 
well founded, and it can be used to a much larger extent than is the case at 
prescuit. The evening feed can consist of tw<.ethirds of maize, th(* balance to 
be wlieat, oats, or both ; there is no reason why this should not be done,, 
particularly where abundance of green feed is available. 

The idea that maize as a food for laying hens is too fattening may be 
taken as one of the fallacies that have grown up amongst poultry-keepers^ 
The facts are that hens that put on flesh usually represent the poor layers 
a good layer is analogous to a good milker, and does not run to flesh. The 
u.se of chaffed green feed in the morning mash to the extent of about one- 
third by weight with bran and pollard, will efPecjt considerable saving in this 
portion of' the ration, and together with green fet'd given again at mid-day 
will not only effect a considerable saving in other feed items, but will have a 
tendency to counteract the possibly more heating properties of the maize. 

The ).K'st crops to grow for this purpose in their respective seasons are 
lucernt*, barley, Hungarian millet, and rape, and even green maize may be 
used to soiut^ extent in the same way. It might be here emphasised that 
('very poultry farm should hav(* its cultivation area. 

Thest' then arc' ways by which relief may be obtained from the eftects of 
high pri(.‘es to the extent of from 25 per cent, to 33 pc'f cent, on the cost of 
feeding as compared with the wheat, pollard,' and bran basis. 
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Elimination of Unprofitable Factors. 

Another way in which relief may be obtained is by the proceSvS of culling, 
And a general elimination of unprofitable birds on the farm. These are in 
strong evidence on almost every poultry run, and if the high feed rates tend 
to the education of our poultry-keepers in the art of culling out, and the 
necessity for keeping only the paying sorts, it will not be without a per- 
manent benefit to the poultry industry as a whole. 

By this culling is not meant the sacrificing of half-grown cockerels, which, 
unfortunately, seem to be looked upon as the only kind of culling possible. 
There is no necessity to do this, except in cases where more rearing has been 
.attempted than there is rcKjm for, or ability to feed to the right age for 
killing. Many are no doubt in this position, but that is their misfortune, 
and it is in no way due to the unprofitable nature of the business when run 
on proper lines. Many hens, particularly those approaching their third year, 
as well as poor layers and weedy sorts, will now be slackening off laying, and 
in view of the high feed costs it l)ecomes necessary to exercise constant 
vigilance to pick these out. Tt is entirely a matter for the judgment and 
discrimination of the poultry-keeper as to keeping hens that might pay when 
feed would cost him 6s. per annum as against keeping liens under conditions 
that cost 78. 3|d. per annum as at present. 

As to whether poultry -farming will pay under present conditions of markets 
and price of feed, I have no hesitation in asserting that it will, always pro- 
viding that the poultryman has the ruMjessary definite experience, good sound 
stock, and applies Vnisiness principles and methods of economy as already 
indicated. 


Bacon Citring. 

A CORKESPONDENT recently informed the l>epartnient that she had pickled 
and smoked five pigs according to the dii'ections given in the April issue, and 
they have turned out a huge suc(*css. The bacon has been “ pronouncc^d 
excelhmt Viy all wlio hav(i tasted it, and they have becui many/^ 
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Agricultural Bureau of New Souths Wales* 

Notes Compiled et H. Ross, Chief Inspector. 


Branch. Honorary fieoretar^'. 

Albui^ ... Mr. J. Brenn, ^^Silvania,’^ Racecourse Road, Albury, 

Baan Baa Mr. P. Grilbert, Baaii Baa. 

Balldale Mr. H. Elrington, Balldale. 

Bathurst Mr. J. McIntyre, Orton Park. 

Batlow Mr. A. 0. Arnot, Batlow. 

Beckom Mr. S. Stinson, Beckom. 

Borambil Mr. H. A. D. Orossman, “ Homewood/’ Quirindi. 

Bungalong Mr. G. H. Pereira, “Springdale,” Cowra Road, vid Cowra^ 

Canadian ... ... Mr. C. Smith, Canadian Lead. 

Cardiff .« Mr. John Cockburn, Cardifi. 

Carlingford Mr. D. K. Otton, Carlingford. 

Cattai Mr. A. J. McDonald, Cattai, Pitt Town. 

Collie Mr. C. J. Roweliff. 

Coonabarabran Dr, F. G. Failes, Coonabarabran. 

Coradgery Mr. J. Clatwoi-thy, Beechmore, Millpose, Parkea. 

Coraki Mr. G. E. Ardill, Bungawalbyu. 

Coreen-Burraja Mr. N. B. Alston, Coreen, md Corowa. 

Courangra ... Mr. S. H. Warland, Courangra, vid Brooklyn. 

Cowra Mr. E. P. Todhunter, Cowra. 

Crudine ... Mr. F. W. Clarke, Crudine. 

Cundletown Mr. 8. A. Levick, Koseneath, Cundlelown. 

Cunduinbul and Kurimbla Mr. J. D. Bemey, Kurimbla, ria Cumnock. 

Deniliquin ... Mr. VV. J. Adams, juu., Deniliquin. 

Derraiii Mr. A. P. Hunter, Red Bank Creek, Matong, 

Dubbo Mr. T. A, Nicholas, Dubbo. 

Dunedoo ... ... ... Mr. C. E. Paine, Dunedoo, 

Erudgere ... Mr. Frank Hughes, Erudgere. 

Fairfield West Mr. J. H. Spargo, Hamilton Road, Fairfield. 

Fembrook Mr. W. Marks, Yarruin Creek, Dorrigo. 

Forest Creek Mr. W. Thompson, Forest Creek, Frogmore. 

Garra and Pinecliff ... Mr. A. S. Blackwood, “ Netherton,” Garra, vid Pinetdiff. 

Gerringong Mr. J. Miller, Gerringoiig. 

Grenfell Mr. G. Cousins, Grenfell. 

Gunning Mr. E. H. Turner, Gunning. 

Henty Mr. H. W. Smith, Henty. 

Hillston Mr. M. Knechtli, Hillston, 

Inverell ... Mr. W. A. Kook, Rock Mount, Inverell. 

Jerrara Mr. A. O. Lane, Public School, Mullengrove, Wheeo. 

Jindabyne Mr. Sylvester Kennedy, dindabyne. 

Katoomba Mr. C. Woolier, Oliva Park Farm, Katoomba. 

Keepit, Manilla Mr. J. B. Fitzgerald, Keepit, vid Manilla. 

Kelly ville ... ... ... Mr. Joseph Nutter, Kelly ville. 

Kenthurst Mr. J. R. Jones, Kenthurst. 

Lankey’s Creek (Jingellic) Mr. G. J. Nichols, P.O., dingelUc. 

Leech’s Gully Mr. Cecil G. Chick, Tenterfield. 

Leeton Mr. C. Ledwklge, Farm 442, Leeton. 

Little Plain Mr. F. S. Stening, Little Plain, vid Inverell. 

Lower Portland Mr. W. C. Gambrill, Lower Portland. 

Mangrove Mountain ... Mr. G. T. Hunt, Mangrove Mountain, vid Gosford. 

Martin’s Creek ... ... Mr. P. Laiiey, Martin’s Creek, vid Paterson. 

Meadow Flat Mr. F. J. BrWn, “ The Poplars,” Meadow Flat, vid RydaL 

Middle Dural Mr. A. E. Best, Elliceleigh,” Middle Dural. 

Milbrulong ... Mr. O. Ludwig, Milbrulong. 

Mittagong Mr. W. S. Cooke, “ Fenimount,” P.O., Alpine. 

Moruya Mr. P, Flynn, Moruya. 

Narellan Mr. G J. Richardson, Narellan. 

Narrandera Mr. C. F. Pearce, Narrandera. 

Nelson's Plains Mr. M. Cunningham, Nelson’s Plains 
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Branch. 

New Italy 

Klmbiti 

OnkDgeville 

Orohard Hills (Penrith) ... 

Parkesbonme 

Peak Hill 

Penrese^Kareela 

Ponto 

Redbank 

Ringwood 

St. Mary’s 

Baokville 

Sherwood 

Stookinhingal 

St. John’s Park 

Tallawang 

Taralga 

Tatham 

Temora 

Toronto 

Tumbarumba 

United Peel River 
(Woolomm). 

Upper Belnioie River 


Uralla 

Valla 


Wagga 
Walla Walla 
Wallendbeen 
Walli 

Wetherill Park 
Wollim ... 
Wolseley Park 
Wyaii 
Wyong 
Yass 


Honorary Seorotary. 

Mr. F. A, Morandini, New Italy. 

Mr, J, T. Hutchinson, Nimbin. 

Mr. C. Duck, Orangeville, The Oaks. 

Mr. H. Basedow, Orchard Hills, md Penrith. 

Mr. W. H. Weatherstone, Parkesboorne. 

Mr. A. B. Pettigrew, Peak Hill. 

Ml[‘. A. J. Bennett, “ Brook vale,” Kareela. 

Mr. A. D, Dunklev, Ponto. 

Mr. J. J. CunniDgnam, Redbank, Laggan, 

Mr. Wm. Tait, Ringwood. 

Mr. W. Morns, Queen and Victoria Streets, St. Mary’s. 

Mr. Arthur Manning, Sackville. 

Mr. J. B. Davis, Sherwood. 

Mr. J. Neville, Stookinbingal. 

Mr, J. O, Scott, St. John’s Park. 

Mr. G. Lincoln, junior, Tallawang. 

Mr. Dave Mullaney, Stonequarry, Taralga. 

Mr. J. J. Riley, Tatham. 

Mr. J. T. Warren, “ Mortlake,” Victoria-street, Temora. 
Mr. J. G. Desreaux, Esmond, Toronto. 

Mr. R. Livingstone, Tumbarumba. 

Mr. C, E. Burke, Woulomin. 

Mr. A. W. Fowler, Upper Belmore River, vid Gladstone, 
Macleay Hiver. 

Mr. E. A. Neil, Uralla. 

Mr. A. E. T. Reynolds, Valla, vid Bowravillo. 

Mr. Thos. Fraser, Aberfeldie, Wagga. 

Mr. H. Smith, Walla Walla. 

Mr. W. J. Cartwright, Wallendbeen. 

Mr. Geo. Edgerton, Apple wood, Walli. 

Mr. L. Rainbow, VVctherill Park. 

Mr. Robert Turner, Wolluu. 

Mr. H. McEachern, Wolseley Park. 

Mr. C. Vf. Harper, Myrtle Creek Railway Station. 

Mr. Edgar J. Johns, Wyong. 

Mr. Cyril Ferris, Vass. 


Notice to Honorary Secretaries. 

It is important that a record of the meetings of the branches should be 
inserted in the Agricultural Gazette^ and honorary secretaries are invited to 
forward to the Department a short account of the proceedings of each 
meeting, with a brief summary of any paper which may have been read, and 
the discussion that followed it, as early as possible after each meeting. Notes 
for insertion in the Agricultural Gazette mu.st reach the Department before 
the 16 th to ensure insertion in the following month’s issue. 

Imeot Pests . — Quite a number of the branches have availed themselves of 
the Department's offer to supply a set of insects, being the common pests of 
the district, and the collections are now being cased. The Government 
Entomologist suggests that as each district has certain pests peculiar to 
its orchards and gardens, more useful work would be done if the members 
themselves collected the local pests (orchard, garden, and stock) and sent them 
to the Department, where they would be arranged, mounted, a descriptive 
label attached, and returned to the branch. Mr. Froggatt considers that 
such a collection would have a far greater value, as there would be more 
interest attached to the specimens when the members knew exactly where 
the pests came from, and where and how to find them. 
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Veterinary Lectures. 

In connection with the lectures to branches of the Agricultural BureaUi it Is 
herewith pointed out for the inforumtion of honorary secretaries that the 
following is the list of subjects of lectures which can be delivered to them : — 

Horses* — (1) Conformation and Unsoundness (with lantern illustrations); (2) Colic 
«ud Treatment of Wounds j (3) Strangles, Influenza, and Tetanus, 

Cattle, — (1) Tuberculosis (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Contadous Abortioti and 
Contagious Mamtnitis ; (3) Ticks, Tick Fever, Tick Infestation and Eradication. 

Sfieep, — Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 

Pigs* — Diseases of Pigs. 

General, — (1) Parturition of Farm Animals (with lantern illustrations) ; (2) Feed* 
ing of Farm Animals and Dietetic Diseases ; (3) Sterility : Causes and Treatment in all 
classes of Stock. 

Bee Keeping. 

The Department can arran><e for denionsti-ations or lantern lectures on 

General Apiary Work and Rearing of Queen Been.” Branches udsiiing to 
avail tliemselves of this offer should make early application. 


REPORTS AND NOTICES FROM BRANCHES. 

Albury. 

Prior to the demonstration by Mr. H. Rogers, Assistant liiftpector of 
Agriculture, a meeting of members was held on 19tb October. Mr. F. Wells 
Iiresid(sl. It was decided that at the annual meeting a presentation be 
made to tlie former Hon. S(*c'r(‘tary. Mr. d. I). Lankc^ter. Tlnre were be- 
tween sixty and seventy members x>rescnt, who took a keen interest in the 
demonstration, which was held on the proxierty of Mr. IF. Hoffman, 
Thurgoona. 

The Use of Expixisivks in Aoiuci i/rrin!.. 

Mr. Rogers first explained the use of gelignite and other exxilosives, such as 
4*hiddlte and blasting powder. The Dejiartnient, up to the present, had always 
recommended gelignite, chJetly on account of it being the easiest to handle. It 
was iiarticiilurly useful to hegiimers, but after, when they had more confidence, 
he would advise tryinj? other explosives, until the most ecxinomical for local 
conditions was found. The action of each explosive was fully explained, so 
jis to help those who intended taking up the work. The various appliances 
nse<l, such as detonators, both electric and ordinary, galvauometiT. exploder, 
^c., were dealt with in detail, and instructions given for avoiding misfires 
through short circuits, and ac< ldent,s through carelessness. 

Some difficulty was experienced in selecting a tree, as practically all the 
tree's were hollow. Eventually a hollow tree, 20 inches in diameter, was fired, 
xU a cost of about Is. Id. While all the roots were not removed, it was brought 
to the ground in a broken condition, and the remaining roots left so that they 
would pull out easily by hand. 

A fairly sound stump, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, was next operated on, and 
was removed at a cost of Is. 3d. 

Mr. Rogers here explained that any stump or tree could be removed, roots 
xind all, but owing to the cost it was necessary for the operator to use his dis- 
-cretion, and only place sufficient explosive under the object to carry out the 
work required. Anything spectacular should be avoided. 

A demonstration was also given in shattering a stump, 3 feet diameter, for 
burning purposes. A little too much explosive was used, but the object was 
achieved at a cost of (>d., at which all present expressed satisfaction. 

Subsoiling was also dealt with. A charge was put down and fired by means 
of a No. 6 detonator attached to a safety fuse, and the effect upon the soil was 
observed with interest. Many questions were asked, and full explanations 
given. A vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Wells, and carried by acclamation. 
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BorambiL 

A lecture was given by Mr. A. E. Massy, M.K.C.V.8., before this branch 
on the 27th October, the subjects dealt with being contagious abortion and 
mammitis. The attendance was good, some members having travelled con- 
siderable distances to be present. 

" Canadian. 

A meeting of this branch was held on the 10th October, when it was 
decided to hold the annual meeting after harvesting operations are com- 
pleted. 

Carlingford. 

At the last meeting of this branch a lecture was delivered by Mr. Henry 
Lord, (jt.T.C.A.C., of the Technical College, Sydney, on the “ Agricultural 
Probhmis of the Poultry-farmer and Vegetable Grower.” 

Mr. Lord explained the principles of underground draining and liming, 
and illustrated his remarks by means of practical experiments. 

He pointed out that not only was underground draining essential in order 
to secure the best results from cultivation, but also that it was highly desir- 
able that the ground on which poultrj^ were to be kept should be so treated. 

Mr. Lord also touched on the question of breeding and the feeding of 
poultry, and answered many questions put to him. 

Collie. 

This branch held its regular monthly meeting on 31st October. The 
Secretary exhibited fine specimens of C^xnberra and Thew wheat which had 
been sown on 7th July last. The quality of these called forth some little 
commeait, more especnally the Canberra sample. The rainfall for the grow- 
ing period was only a little over 1 inch. 

Coradgery, 

The annual meeting was held at the residence of Mr. H. N. Marriott, 
Hubherstone. 

The anuiuil report stated that the branch was toruied on 20th August, 1913, 
and now had a mernl)ership of tifty-eiglit. The meetings liave proved of educa- 
tional value, farming in all its branches being freely and intelligently dis- 
cussed. Papers had been I'ead on the eradication of black oats, fallowing, 
harrowing of growing crops, and treatment of farm horses. The seed wheat 
comr»etitiou had evidently been appreciatexl by members, as indicated by the 
number of entries, viz., twenty. The results were anticipated with interest, 
for all particulars, such as variety <»f seed, nuxle of cultivation, rainfall, &c., 
w^ere being recorded ; useful information will thus become available. Permission 
has been obtained to enter, as a non-ciompetitive exhibit, at the next Parkes 
Show, 1 bushel each of the twenty different w heats grown. The Department 
of Agriculture had sent experts to lecture and give demonstrations on the fol- 
buving subjects, viz.; Fruit tree pruning and planting, veterinary, and sheep 
and wool. Experiment wheat and fodder plots had also been arranged for. 

The following officers were then elected: — President, Mr. W, E. Taylor 
(Adavale); Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. L. Whitmill (Wombin) and Mr. G. 0. 
Harris ( Wallandra) ; Secretary, Mr. J. Clatworthy (Beechmore) ; Treasurer, 
Mr. H. N. Marriott fHubberstone). 
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How TO Increase the Carrying Capacity of Wheat-growing Lani>. 

Mr. W. R. Birks, B.Se., Inspector of Agriculture, delivered an address on 
the above subject, handling it so as to show the part played by fodder crops 
in enabling the small holder to stock up more heavily without undue risk. 
The system of farming suggested for wheat growing and fat lamb raising is 
to have the total area divided up each year in the following way: — One-third 
stubble ground, one-third one-third wheat. Under* such a system it 

should be the object to carry as many sheep as the land»was capable of carry- 
ing under station conditions, and probably more. In a case under similar 
conditions to Parkes, <‘arrying more than a sheep to the acre for the whole 
area of the farm, at least one-quarter of the holding was under wheat each 
season. It Is very necessary to fallow' for w'heat under such a system tio 
ensure a payable crop, as, compared with sheep grazing, wheat growing on 
stubble ground in an ordinary run of years is an unprofltable occupation. Of 
two farms adjoining in Gilgaudra district, %vhere one had 300 acres of fallow 
crop and gave a return ef ten bags per acre, the other had 1,000 acres on 
stnhiile grouml returning three bags per acre, showing little or no profit over 
working expenses. In the latter case none of the laud w'as available for 
grazing, and the farmer w'ould have been better off if he had leit wheat grow- 
ing alone and used the ground for grazing. 

The period of tlie year when fodder crops are likely to be most useful is from 
February to August, To lu'ovidc for a iiirich which may o(*cur in the latter half 
of this i>eriod autumn-sown crops are advocated, and summer crops for the 
period February to April, leaking these two sets of crops separately, and 
dealing with tJie autumn sowui first, there are a very large number recom- 
mendfMi, including the following: — ^Rape, barley (Hkinless or Cape), field peas, 
kale, oats, rye. mustard, t^c. Of those, the two first mentioiuHl staiul out con- 
spicuously. In the cultivation of these the grouml is broken up as early in 
the new' year ns possible to a depth of 3 inches will) the disc cultivators. A 
further ctiitivating or liarrow'ing after rain should bring the ground into good 
condition for seeding operations, whicli should be carried out as early in 
Fe)>ruai'y as possible. The seeding may be done with the ordinary grain drill 
in the following inaunei* The barley is allow^wl to run out of every third 
cup in the seed box ut thi* rate of 12 lb. per acre: tlie rape seed is mixed w'lth 
the manure at the rale of 3 Ih. to the 4 cw't., and the drill set to sow ^ cwt. of 
the mixture: in this w.ny. (he rape is sow'ii in every drill. Tlie barley, however, 
w'lll choke it out in each third drill, but this loss of rape seed is negligible. 
Care must be taken not to allow the rape seed to stand mixed w'ith the super- 
phosphate for more than tw'o Inmrs, as the germinating capacity will be com- 
pletely desiroyed if this precaution is neglected. The he.st method is to have 
a tub in <h(» paddock in whicli the seed and manure can he mixed as required. 
It is necessary to set the drill to sow very lightly, one-half to an inch being 
the desired di'pth : anything deeper than this will probably prove detrimental 
to (he gennlnation and subsequent growth of the rape. Given gocni conditions, 
this crop sliould he available for first feeding off in from six to eight weeks. 
The disjiosal of the crop will then dejHind on individual conditions, but the 
Ideal to be aimed at is as follows: — The area should be divided, if possible, by 
temporary fence, and the sto<‘k (sheep or cattle i given the run of one portion 
at a time in conjuiK^tiou wdth a gras.s or stubble paddock. When the first 
portion of the crop has been eaten down this may be spelled and stock turned 
into the other ; under normal conditions there should be a good second growth, 
and by the time the second is fed down, the first portion should be ready for 
feeding off again, and this process can be continued throughout the winter. 
It w'ill be noticed that the crop will be available throughout the lambing 
season, and it cannot be more profitably used than by grazing ewes, as the 
unparalleled value of rape for milk production is reflected in the growth and 
fatness of the lamb, and this even applies to aged ewes. It is difficult to arrive 
at the actual value of the crop, but figures from cases in this aud similar dis- 
tricts may be quoted. The local autumn fodder experiment plots on Mr. W. 
Moss’s property had already carried stock equivalent to twenty sheep to the 
acre for six weeks, and this In spite of the fact that the unprecedented dry 
conditions of the last two mouths had not allow’ed of a second growth ; never- 
theless, the stumps of the plants w'ere still alive, and with rain would respond 
immediately. Under nonnnl conditions probably double the amount of grazing 
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V'oukl have been obtained. In other distrk^ts results to date have been twenty 
sheep to the acre for eight weeks, six weeks, and three weeks. In the last case 
the crop had an exceptionally bad time, and was adjudged a failure. Thus, 
supposing, on a thousand-acre farm, ."»0 acres of autumn crop were i)lanted, 
provision would be made for half the flock for the greater i»art of the winter. 

Summer fodder crops are meant to supplement the grazing land in late 
summer and early autumn. Crops available f<»r this purpose are various kinds 
of sorghums, cowpeas, maizes, and millets. Here, again, two varieties stand 
out from all others, viz.. Early Amber Cane Sorghum and Black Cowpeas. For 
the cultivation of these we take a i»ortion of the fallow prepared for next 
year’s wheat crop, whi(;h in the ordinary course Would be in good condition 
for seeding in spring time, and will require little or no extra cultivation. 
Twenty to :\0 acres is a fair area to try in the firk place. Seeding should be 
carried out as early as possible after danger of frosts is over, in this district 
say mld-Septeini)er. The sorghum and ('owpeas, like rape and barley, are best 
planted in a mixture, but must !)e planted in rows about feet apart to allow 
of summer cultivation, which is not only ne<*essai*.v to ensure the growth 
during the summer, but also keeps the ground in good eondilion for the pro- 
spective wheat crop. 

The method I recmjunend of sowing is with the ordinary grain drill again, 
as follow’^s, viz, : — Mix at the rate of .‘> lb. c()wi)eas with 0 lb. of sorghum to 
the acre. This mixture should be run out of every liftli tube of the drill, others 
!»eing stuffed ui> with bagging; the setting of the drill to sow the rtNpiJred 
finautity can only be arrived at by trial. The seed should h(‘ sown from 2 to 
3 inches deep, and, as with all other crops, a light dressing of superphosphate, 
say 20 to 40 II).. will l>e found a beneficial and payable investment. This crop 
should be harrowed as soon as It is 3 to 4 in<*hes above ground, and then after 
cultivated betw^eeu the row's after heavy rains. This can be clone with the 
ordinary spring- tooth ( ultivator by removing the teeth that w'ould otherwise 
root up the young plants. 

Tin* disi)osal <if this <‘rop also dojamd.s on the individual conditions. There 
is clanger of poisoning l)y sorghum if fe<i while young or stnnied, but if ordi- 
nary i)re(‘a lit ions are taken not to albwv the stock to gorge themselves, and a 
large!’ i)addo(‘k of grass is available for grazing at the same time, the crop 
may be disi)osed of in this way with little or no risk. The value of the crops 
used in this way during January, Februarj', Mareli, and April is approximately 
e^iual autumn rape and barley in normal seasons. With a wet summer 
growl li is often reimirkable, and in this event the most profitable manner for 
the disposal of the crop Is to cut it with the ordinary binder and make into 
ensilage, either in pit or sta<*k. A good example of the value of summer crops 
can be tjuoted from a case at Gilgaiidra last year. Sorghum, cow'peas, and 
maize were planted last November on fallowed ground, j\nd came up with rain. 
Little or no rain fell during Decombta* and January, .ami grcwvth was conse- 
quently pcK>r. At the end of January the crop was abandoned and stock turned 
in and alloweil to eat it bare. Good rains fell in February, and again in 
March. The sorghum and eow'peas made a wonderful recovery; the former 
stood about 7 feet higli in April, and was eveiuually <‘ut and stacked for ensi- 
lage. the estimated yield being lo tons the acre. The same, if not better, 
can be .Mcliievod in this district, as evldeiicc*d by the results obtained by Mr. 
Hiram Nash some years ago. 

As to the financial outlay involved, it has already been i)ointed out that the 
summer crop is put on to land fallow'ed for next season's wheat crop,* and no 
extra preparatory cultivation is required. The total ou11aj% therefore, only 
amounts to the cost of seed and the drilling, pirns whatever manure it is thought 
ncH^essary to use. The subsequent cultivation between the rows corresponds 
with that wdilch the fallow^ rec'eives in the ordinary course. 

In the case of the autumn crop, the extra cultivation amounts to one or two 
W'orkings In the summer, and it must he borne in mind that the effect of this 
cultivation is not lost on the next wheat crop, as it improves the condition of 
the fallow ; in fact, the practice of discing is already adopted by many promi- 
nent wheat farmers on a large scale. 

Supposing this practice is adojded, the outlay Is the same as for summer 
cultivation, but plus the cost of seed, manure, and one drilling, roughly, 5s. 
per acre. In the event of the cn»p being a total failure there is very little 
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to lose, and the land Is In gcKxi condition for the ensuing crop of wheat On 
the other hand, given ordinary good conditions, one stands to make a very good 
return, and the land is still available for wheat 

In the case of autumn crops the land is fallowed at the end of winter and 
worked through the summer for wheat next year, and after the removal of 
the summer crop a cultivation makes it ready for wheat For the Improve- 
ment of the land to he used for grazing only, 1 would recommend sowing 
lucerne, and for increasing the grazing value of stubble land I would strongly 
recommend the sowing of 5 or 6 lb. of lucerne seed along with any cereal crop 
intended for hay. This is easily done by mixing with the manure in the same 
way as rape. 1'he small outlay represented In the cost of seed would, under 
ordinary (*onditions, give a very payable return in extra grazing, and might in 
a wet summer be the means of establishing quite a good stand of lucerne. 

Goreen and Burraja. 

A demonstration of subsoiling with explosives was given by Mr. H. 
Rogers, Assistant Inspector of Agriculture, at Mr. D. W. Swan s farm, 
Coreen, on 22nd October, There were about thirty farmers present, and it 
was generally acknowledged that explosives would prove a cheap and effec- 
tive method of subsoiling. Keen interest was displayed by those present. 

Cundumbul and Eurimbla. 

A new branch has been formed here, with twenty-three members to 
commence. 

The annual subscription has been fixed at 2s. 6d., and the following office- 
bearers have been elected: — Chairman, ^Mr. F. H. Bis](>y; Yice-Chuirman, 
Mr. F. Meurant, junior; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Berney. 

Dunedoo. 

At the recent meeting of this branch new office-bearers were elected, as 
follows: — Chairman, Mr. H. A. Patrick; Vice-Chairmen, Messrs, L. Yeo, 
A. Sheridan, Jas. Yeo, G. W. New, E. Hammond, and D. K. McLeod; 
Treasurer, Mr. A. E. Garling; Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. E. Paine. 

Fairfield. 

The monthly meeting was held on 8th October. 

Messrs. Stimson and Napper spoke interestingly of a visit made by them 
to a poultry farm at Carlingford, where the intensive system is in operation. 
The owners of the farm have been in the business for eighteen months, and 
had made a success of it. The ease and comfort with which large numbers 
of hens and young chickens were cared for, compared with the old system, 
appealed to the visitors. A general discussion, at the close of Messrs. 
Napper and Stimson’s remarks, took place on the intensive system as com- 
pared with ordinary housing and yarding. Some members appeared in- 
clined to give the system a trial, although many thought that the methods 
at present in use here, viz., open runs with open-fronted houses, would 
always prove the most satisfactory in this climate. 

Members visited Hawkesbury Agricultural College on 14th October. The 
visit proved interesting and instructive, and members felt grateful to the 
Department for the arrangements made, and to the officials at the College. 
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Messrs. Spargo (IIou. Secretary) and II. Godfrey (Assistant Hon. Score- 
tary) have attended the last two meetings of the St. John’s Park branch, 
where they were heartily welcomed on each occasion. It is hoped that th^ 
members of that branch will be able to reciprocate. 


Inverell 

At the monthly meeting of this branch it was decided to ask the Depart- 
ment to supply suitable seed for fodder crops for dairy cattle in the Inverell 
district. 

Mr. G, F. Lewin read a paper, in which» as he said, he gave a few facts 
about the fruit fly as it affected orchardists locally, and the best means of 
fighting it. 

The Fki’it Flv. 

The Queensland Fly (Dacus trynnl) Increases and spreads in a manner 
similar to the comuion brown fly, and is just as susceptible to changes In tem- 
perature. I have known the fruit fly practically kill^ out for the year by a 
c^old snap In the spring, and by a heat wave in January. It Is a point for dis- 
cussion when the fly first makes its appearance In this district. Some years I 
have known it to attack loquats early in November, other years it has not put 
lij an appearance until February, Extra cold in winter does not in any way 
affect the fly, but excessive rain from May to September destroys immense 
numbers, especially if the ground is of a muddy nature, and sets hard after 
the rain. 

A few years ago there was a great agitation amongst orang('-gn>wers over 
the ladybird that feeds on the red and black scale of the orange, and I believe 
on other scales arid insects also. Aft<*r oil the exi>cuse. time, and trouble taken 
to introduce and distribute the ladybird, all orange growers that want clean, 
marketable fruit, now put the tent over the tree and kill the ladybird together 
with the scale by hydrocyanic gas. 

Tiie lazy or(*liardist depends on theories that often fail when put into prac- 
tice, and in the meantime he supplies his neighbours with all the diseases that 
abound in his particular neighbourhood. It is common knowledge that the last 
brood of maggots in the autumn work down into the soil and hibernate there 
until the following spring. As mentioned before, the elements occasionally 
destroy a large number of the inaggot.s when in the soil, but sufficient always 
survive to keep the species going. The first brood in spring is generally a com- 
paratively small one, eacb successive brood becoming more numerous, excepting 
in the event of a heat wave or an excessive cold snap. 

Small flat vessels of kerosene placed on the sunny side of the tree will 
account for a few flies, but the only reliable method Is the destruction of the 
affected fruit. There are varUms methods of destroying the fruit, f.c., burning, 
Imrying, drowning, &c. I strongly object to burning, on account of the labour 
and expense It incurs. Fruit being mainly composed of water requires a large 
anuiunt ot fuel to destroy It, and in many districts fuel is scarce aud dear. 
Burying is also an expensive job, and unless the fruit is buried fairly deeply 
there is a chance of the maggot working back to the surface. Drowning entails 
a fair amount of work, but is preferable to either burning or burying, as the 
d(‘struction of the maggot is certain. Six or eight hours under water will 
a(*count for every maggot. I advise farmers to kill the fly in the embryo state. 
Last year I drowned the fly, and then fed the fruit to the cattle. This did not 
interfere with the milk supply; it really increased the supply, which was per- 
fectly pure. The Fruit Inspectors should have more power to i3rosecute. 
Burning is tio good. There would be little trouble but for those who will not 
keep their orchards clean. 

It was agreed to ask the Government to take stringent action regarding the 
Queensland fly, peach aphis, red scale, San Jose scale, and other pests, and 
to increase the powers of inspectors. 
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Lower Portland. 

The regular monthly meeting of this branch was held on 12th October^ 
and was very successful, a large number of members being present. 

The following paper was read by Mr. J. J. Herps : — 


Bean Culture. 


The first thing to take Into consideration in bean culture is the preparation 
of the soil, which nee<ts to be thoroughly ploughed twice, and harrowed; if 
the season is inclined to be dry, and the land cloddy, the roller may be used to 
advantage before planting. There are many varieties of beans credited with 
being profitable varieties to grow, but the Canadian Wonder is generally 
admitted to be the most prolific, and best suited for market gardening. The 
butter beau is also a good variety for household purposes. 

The soils l>est suited fc»r growing beans differ considerably with the con- 
ditions and the time of sowing. For instance, if an early spring crop jis 
requirtHl, a rich loam is found very .suitable, as this class of soil is generally 
sweeter in the spring than the low-lying lands in the swamps. But If a 
summer crop is retiuired. then the lower lands are found to i)roduce very 
prolific crops. 

Beans should be planted in rows 8 feet apart, and from 2 to 3 Inches space 
between the i)laTit8, and covered to a depth of 2 inches. Cowyard manure, or 
bonednst, sown along the drills, is found to produce very good crops of beans. 

Culliration , — When the plants are a few inches high they should be worked 
tl»rough with the hoe, and should the beans show a pale-green colour, a 
furrow should be taken away with the plough, and left open for a couple of 
days, if the weather will permit. This allows the ground to sweeten. The 
garden harrow should then be put through as often as possible, until the plants 
are tall enough to be hilled with the plough, and the middle should be cleaned 
out with the plough. Then if the weather is dry, or a heavy downpour of 
rain comes, the garden harrow can again be uscmI to advantage, breaking the 
crust, and also checking any weeds that might spring up after rain. 

Beans may be jdaiited any time after the frosts are gone, say from September 
up to March, and soineliines even until April, if the winter holds off well. 
The end of November or beginning of December, if the season is dry, and there 
Is any low laud procurable, is a good time to plaut, aud will produce verv 
profitable crops, especially if irrigation is practicable. February also is some- 
times a good time to plant, but of late years the Noveiiiber-December crops, 
and the real late ones, have been the most profitable, on account of the dry 
weather in the <aiHe of the first, and the risk of frost attached to the latter, 
which prevent many growers from planting at these times. Taken on the 
whole, however, beds of beans planted In rotation all through the season 
would he the hotter way to fill in the bill, as a good crop of beans, though the 
prices may not he high, will (on account of their productiveness) always 
pay for the amount of labour expended on them, and when, as they sometimes 
do, they realise up to (»s. and 7s. per bushel, thf*y pay handsomely. 

DiHCUSsUm . — ^An interesting dlscussslon followed the reading of the paper, 
Mr. C. Lowe said he thought that 2 to 3 inches apart for the plants was too 
close, also that the drills might be made less than 3 feet apart. 

Oil being questioned, Mr. K. J. Mitchell (an experienced grower) said that 
he found the best distance to plant beans was to have the drills 3 feet apart, and 
to drop the seeds from S to 0 inches apart. This allowed the plants to grow 
Into sturdy vines, which were not so easily knocked down, and would give the 
vines a longer life; they would also continue to bloom right down to the butts, 
thus givhig a far greater yield than if the vines were crowded together. Bv 
planting in this way, Mr. Mitchell said that last season he had pulled SdO 
bushels of beaus off 1 acre. As regards manuring, he recommended bonedust in 
preference to the special artificial manures. Bonedust was a little slower to act 

cropping, and that was when they 

needed assistance. 


of interest were discussed, and it was generally admitted 
that on the lighter soils beans may be grown a little closer than on the 
stronger land. 
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A hearty vote of thanks was uevonled Mr. Herps for the paper. In reply, 
Mr. Herps said he was convinced tliat he had been using too much seed, and 
would this year adopt Mr. Miteheirs plan, and use only ^ bushel of seed 
the acre. 

Martin’s Creek. 

The monthly meeting of this branch was held on 5th JTovember, when 
one new member joined. 

With a view of encouraging young members to take a keen interest in 
the working of the branch, it has been decided that one of the younger 
members shall act as chairman at each meeting. 

Meadow Flat. 

A meeting of this branch was held on 6th November. The meeting was 
addressed by Mr. W. R. Birks, B.Sc., Inspector of Agriculture. 

Ensiiage Making. 

Ensilage Is the name applied to fodder that is kept preserved In practically 
a green state. The lecturer pointed out that the only cause for anything going 
bad was the presence of putrefactive organisms. If these aiuld be eliminated 
or controlled, we could keep stuff for any length of time. 

If milk was boiled so that the pul ref active organisms were killed, and was 
then bottled and corked up and kept air-light, it would keep fresh for years. 

If grass or any greenstuff were heaped up, and the various changes taking 
place watched, It would be noticed that just before it turned rotten (with a 
characteristic offensive odour) it turucxl a nice yellowish brown colour, with 
a pleasant (»dour. This was the corret^t time to kill the putrefactive organisms. 

These m’ganisms were killed by the beat caused by fermentation, and the 
best way to obtain that end was to stack the material in big stacks, and to 
stack it as tightly as possible. The heat caused by the fermentation killed the 
putrefactive germs, and so long as the main bJock was kept air-tight the ensi- 
lage would keep Indeflnltely. 

The lecturer showed various lautern slides of various types of ensilage 
stacks and silos. Stacks were shown to be the most wasteful of all forms of 
ensilag€»-making. ns the edges were no good. The best way was the tub silo, 
which was filled with chaffed greenstuff, in which there was no waste. 

'Ilie best crops from wiiich to make ensilage w^'cre maize, sorghums, and 
<nhers of the same clas.s. Oats, wheal, peas, and, in fact, almost anything, in- 
chuling weetis, <'Ould be made into ensilage. 

The best time to cut maize for ensilage was when the leaves were just 
drying on the bottom part of the stalk, hut just before the grain hardened. 

The lecturer then showed a gocxl collection of slides, illustrating various 
methods of silage-making, corn and various other cereals growring, and also the 
best machinery for cultivating tlie ground, as wxdl as various slides showing 
the contrast l^etweeii manured and unmanured wheat. 

A vote of tbanks wdb accorded Mr. Birks on the motion of Messrs. 0. 
S(*ott and Eslick. Mr. Birks, in reply, said that he was sorry that he could 
not get round and meet some of the farmers on their own places, but next 
time he visited the district Jie hoped to see the countryside dotted with silos. 

Mr. T. L. Williams occupied the chair. 

Middle Dural. 

The President, Mr. C. Roughley, read the following paper at the October 
meeting : — 

The Cultivation of Orchard Land. 

In districts devoted wholly or almost wholly to fruit-growing, the cultivation 
of the soil is regarded as an absolute necessity, w^hile on the rich river flats. 
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or in soli particularly good, it Ih, to say the least, au lidTaiitage. During the 
last few years the methods of cultivation In this State have undergone great 
changes, and made great progress, to the comfort and benefit of the orchardlst. 
We have been slow to emulate the example of our American brethren In the 
matters of soil cultivation and fruit culture, but now, having their methods 
fairly well established, it seems only a matter of time when we will be abreast 
of them. In soil cultivation wo have borrowed the idea of ploughs, harrows, 
and spring-tooth cultivators, while in the matter of handling fruit, drying, and 
marketing your Yan(‘o settlers will, I think, in a few years equal our oversea 
neighbours. 

The question of tlie cultivation of orchard land may be divided Into three 
sec'lions, or rather, the land may be divided into three classes : First, the deep, 
friable, black soil ; second, the stiff, shallow, retentive, clayey loam ; third, the 
sandy loam. Oixr district is composed mainly of soils designated under the 
first and third headings. 

This question of soil cultivation naturally involves other branches of our 
occupation ; it is at once bound up in other questions ; for Instance, it is hard 
to talk about soil cultivation without mentioning fertilising, green manuring, 
mulching, or liming; but I will adhere to my point as faithfully as possible. 
A deep, friable black loam requires less cultivation than any other soil. By 
too frequently working it in dry weather, it becomes powdery, deep, and 
dusty, and when rain comes it will run together, and (if not cultivated quickly 
after being moistened) will soon become natureless, cloddy, and dry. A light, 
careful ploughing will often serve the purpose of cultivation l)etter than any 
other means, as, for Instance, when the ground is fairly damp in early spring, 
when it has been traini)ed by the fruit-pickers and those picking up the wind- 
falls, or in autumn, when there is a moderate coat of wmls. Then it has the 
effect of retaining the moisture and pulverising the ground more effectively 
tiian any other means. This class of land should never by any means be 
allowed to forego a good winter ploughing, (^are should always be taken to 
have the ground worked to a fine tilth in the warm weather. Oonseivation of 
moisture is our only hope of keeping trees in a decent state during the summer 
months. If a fruitgrower believes in and commences using a harrow, culti- 
vator, or other similar implement, he must use it systemali<*ally, or substitute 
a ploughing ; that is to say, he must harrow constantly, or plough instead, as, 
if he harrows his land and lets it remain unstirred for any length of time 
after rain, he will be undoing all the good he has previously done, and at 
the same time doing untold damage to land and trees. Care should be 
taken not to work the ground too soon after rain, as by so doing it will very 
quickly run together and become hard and dry. In surface cultivation discre- 
tion must be used as to what implement to use, and also as to the time to do 
it. Generally speaking, a machine of the spring-tooth type is the most suitable ; 
it mixes the ground nicely, besides lifting the bottom soil, because in black soil 
the finest and best of the ground works to the bottom. 

The second class of land is probably the hardest to deal with successfully, 
because of Its retentive and less productive nature. The question of its 
cultivation is, to my mind, inseparably linked with the liming of land, green 
manuring, and similar treatment. But to deal with ^ the cultivation without 
the assistance of these things care must be exercised not to work the land 
when It is too wet. No land will go so ** bricky*' as a stiff, clayey loam. 
Still, immediately the ground can with safety be worked, It should be done. 
It should be ploughed fairly deeply, and cultivated, that is, harrowed, vesry 
lightly. A shallow ploughing will In most instances be ineffective, because, 
owing to its hard nature, the plough will not work the ground evenly, whereas 
bj’ ploughing a fair depth, the plough will grip and work on an even, level 
bottom. It should be harrowed lightly to make the surface very fine. The 
subsoil Is better left undisturbed, for the rain will complete the job. One 
slamld never wait for weetis to grow here before working. Very probably the 
crop of weeds, if left, will be a sparse one, and by neglecting to harrow con- 
stantly, the land will be rendered highly unproductive. Only constant light 
cultivation will render it profitable to utilise. In hot, windy weather, a ground 
roller should bo requisitioned: exposure of the subsoil will quickly result in 
dry, lumpy ground. In plougliing, always use a plough that throws a compara- 
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tivoly narrow £urr(»w, and imok the ground nicely; it will facilitate harrowing, 
and tend to conserve moisture. A harrow of tin* duck-foot or diamond tyin* is 
the most suitable, as they leave the land very level. Of t'ourse. this land 
requires special feeding. Always stir the surface Immediately after a hot, 
drying wind, and after every shower, if possible. 

A free working, sandy haim refpiires plenty of cultivation; no laud can do 
with more; but the results are indeed pleasing, the returns being proiJortloii- 
ately greater. A plough need only be brought Into use on the following o<‘ca- 
situis : — When the ground has he(*ome hard : when, thrcmgh a long period of 
wcT weatluT a heavy coaling of weeds has rt*sulted; and when one wishes to 
work d<*eply in winter. The uiaiu thing to observe in cultivating a sandy loam 
is to keep the land constantly and thoroughly stirred; whether a very light or 
moderately deep working depends <ui the depth of the sinl. In no (snse 
(lisiiirb the llbroiis rooting of the trees. The essence of cult i vat ion in all lauds 
is the <‘onservatioii of moisture. A plough of the Yankee type is the most suit- 
able. for it leaves the land nice and level, besides pulverizing it. The imple- 
ment to be used for summer working depends solely on the choice of the indi- 
vidual ; all are good, but whatever is adopted, give it no rest: the results will 
pay. This land will not go hard like the last-named umler ccM*taiii conditions, 
as windy weather for instance, l)ut neglect of cultivation will I’esult in loss of 
■loisture. If, owing to untoward cinniin stances, such as drying winds follow- 
ing on a lot of rain, the land becomes ver.v har<l. it should not be ploughetl in 
dr.v weather. The ground would then be h‘fl ex:i>osed to the weather, and often 
becomes very lumpy, and the filwes of tlie trees are interfered with, it is far 
in'ef<‘rable to use a Iiari*o\\ <u* c*nitivator. Tin* ground ma.v not be worI«*d to 
the satisfaction of the grower, but it will be the ladter plan to adtipt. It will 
be noth'ed that only horse iinph'inents are dealt with, for tlu* old methods are, 
owing to labour conditions. <ptite obsolete. 


Nelson’s Plains. 

Mr. Wigan, Dairy Instructor, delivered an intcrentiiig lecture on dairying 
to menilx'rs of this branch on loth August. He dealt with the advance of 
dairying, showing that cleanliness was the great essential to tirst-grade butter, 
and that that cleanliness should he in comi(*ction with the cow hails, the 
utensils, and everything else used in the handling of milk and cream. A 
scientist* e.^idanation of the in.iurioiis effects of certaki germs on milk and 
cream was given, and it was shown that these gerin^ were tin* product of 
unclean and careless methods. Several practical hints- wen* offered about 
how t<» se('\ire good r('>ult'- with little mori* troubh' than with the old 
careless methods. f)n the commercial side it was shown that, owing to the 
incr(*ased manufacture of margarine displacing second-grade butter, it paid 
the fanner to ])roducc* cream that would make first-grade butter. 


Nimbin. 

The above brajieli lield its usual monthly meeting on JJlst October. A 
discussion took place on Artitdiokos v. Sweet Potatoes." Usually good 
crops are obtained from planting the former 4 i<*et tu 5 feet apart, but few 
farmers in the district have tried them. It generally agreed that, for 
the Kichmond Piver, sweet potatoes were host for pigs, and that farmers, 
preferred them to artichokes. 
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Ponto. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on 6th October, when the 
following olfieers were elected for the ensuing year: — Chairman, Mr. L. A. 
fStuart ; Vice-Ohairmen, Messrs. E. A. Stuart and W. White, senior; Hon. 
S(*cretary and Treasurer, Mr. A. D. Dunkiey. 

The Sfcretary reported that eight me(*tings had been held during the year, 
and several lectures delivered by departmental officers. The branch had a 
credit balance of £1 4s. lOd. at the close of the year. 

The allowing p.iix*!* wa> read by Mr. R. A. Stevenson: — 

Dl RHAM CaTTU'. 

In a district sucli as ours, where the population is insufficient for dairying, 
or the railway toc> lar away, the most profitable cattle to bree<l are Durhaius. 
They are certainly not such good milkers as many other breeds, hut where the 
area is sufficient to keep a fev\ cows they are very j^rofi table as beef cattle. 
They are much sought after by butchers, as they weigh more in proportion to 
size than others. 

The first and main object is to procure a good >ire. The intending purchaser 
should go w some well-known (attic-breeder. Fr(nn him he may not get a 
prize-taker, but he can probably get one as uell bred, and bre<‘ding is one of 
the principal items. 

A Durham sire should be thick and low set. with short horns of even size 
and shape: short thick neck, stniight from the shoulders to the butt of the 
tail; broad shoulders aud hips, and fairly long body. Have a heavy- 
quarter<‘d bull : to ensure heavy fore<|uarters he must have a deep brisket 
and big girth, and for heavy hindquarters he must he deep fiank<*d, big m 
the thigh, and fairly long from hip to iuitt of the tail. 

The same points apply to the cow. Due i*x' the t>est characteristics of the 
Durham is the bejiutifnl colour, and s<»ft silky coat. The best and tnain 
colours are roan, red, and white. In purchasing a sire, get either a dark roati 

or a blood-red It the cows are light roans or white, have a hlood-r<Mi siiv*. 

and as a rule dark roans or reds will bo dropped. Do not have anything to do 
with a bull w’hioh has a bhu'k uos€». hard bright-looking coat, or tight skin. 

The b(‘st age to (‘oiiunen<*e breeding from heifers is shortly after they are 
2 years old. as then they have aged sufficiently wffien they have their first 
calves The most suitable time to have cows calving in this district is the 
latter part of autumn; then, as a rule, there is plenty of feed for both cows 

and calves. If the cows are calving, say, in April, the calves can be weaned 

not later than December or January, and that will give the cows a chance to 
put on condition before they have their next calf. Never keep one of your own 
stock as a sire, and never cross a sire with his own heifers. If it is possible, 
bleak the cows into a bail, so That they can be Jiillked a f(nv times while the 
calf is young. 

^ Bedbank. 

A dt*moiihtration of cahtration was given by Mr. A. T.. Massy, M.B.C.Y.S., 
in the afternoon of 3rd November, at IVaggaii. One colt was castrated by 
Mr. Massy, after which a farmer present volunteered and performed the 
operation (piickly and well on two animals. Tn the evening a lecture was 
given on conformation and unsoundness of the hor<e. 

Sackville. 

The annual meeting of this branch took place on 2nd October, when the 
following office-bearers were elected for the ensuing year: — Chairman, Mr. 
0. Kaiser; Vice-Chairman, Mr. R. Holmes; Hon. Sf^^retary and Treasurer, 
Mr. A. Manning. 
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The Secretary reports that eleven meetiiigd were held during the year, at 
which papers prepared by member® were read and diseu93e<l. ifembers took 
a keen interest in the discussions. 

The following is a resume of a ]Mpei‘ read by "Mr. T. Book- at the October 
meeting : — 

<\\Kr r»r THE IIOKSI , 

To the mail on the land the t‘are of his stock Is of ^jreat importance. The 
horse is specially worthy of good tn*atnienl. Its lifetime and usefulness depend- 
ing a good deal on the care and tr(»atmcut it rwelv(»s from youth upwards. 
The time when it is being broken in or nnhK'ed to obedience is a most im> 
portant one in the education of the liorse. Gentleness, yet firmness, ought to 
be a prevailing principle of management. He should be educated so that iu 
the future he musi act the part of a dutiful servant to an indulgent hut firm 
master. If the owner has not had the experience in breaking in young horses, 
they are best given out to some experiem ed person, so that they may be broken 
in thoroughly, and can be relied on afterwards to be good servants It is not 
good policy to overload horses when \oung. or in fact at any time. Many a 
good animal has been spoilt in this way. Always remember there is a limit to 
an animal’s strength, as well as liiiinan beings. On no account allow the har- 
lass to hurt in any way, and clo nor forget that proper management in feeding 
is a matter not to be overlooked. In hand feeding, large feeds should not be 
given, and irregularities should be avoided as much as p«>ssible. The 
(luaiility, and also the nature of the food, will depend on the habits of the 
animal, and the work to whicJi la‘ is j»ut If the V(U*k be hard. crusluMl oats 
and crushed maize mixed with good <*leaii chaff, oaten or wheaten. should be 
the principal food, with an rwcasioual bran mash at evening meal. If the 
animal be a poor feeder, or apt to waste his food, greater care mtist be taken 
in this respect. On no ac(*ount should a horse be allowed to drink when 
htated, nor left to stand in a stable when in a heated condition. He should 
be supplied with pure water, allow^ed a cleanly and well- ventilated habitation; 
his body and limbs should he preserved free from dirt, and all offensive matter 
tlisir mav cling to them. AVhere many stock are kept on farms, they should all 
he '^een at least omv a day, for by this little attention losses may be avoided 

the owner, as w’ell as perhaps mi>ery through accident . 


Tatham. 

Following are the names of office-bearers of the newly-formed braiieh nt 
Tatham: — Chairman, Mr. M. F. Xolan; Vi<*e-Cb airmen, Messrs. McDouaiJ 
and George Brook.®; Treasurer, Mr. L. Kichard>; Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. J, 
Eiley, Tlie aiinunl suh^-cription fee ha- bi'cn fixed at 2s. Od. 


Toronto. 

The annual meeting of this branch was held on 24tli October. 

The balance-sheet sliow^ed a credit of £1 12s. 9d., and the report stated 
that eight meetings had been lield during the year, and tw^ demonstrations 
given by Departmental officers. 

The following office-bearers were elcctt?d for the ensuing year: — Chair- 
man, Mr. »1. Burteu; Vi<*e-Ohairinan, Mr. d. Denton; Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Cockburn; Hon, Secretary, Mr. J. G. Desreaux. 

This branch proposes to hold a fruit and flower show, which is expected 
to prove an incentive to grower® and producers iu the di>triot. 
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Apiary Notes* 

December. 

K. G. WAKRY, Demoiifitrator in ApifuHiire. 

Ts are brij^ht in some* for a ^j^ood honey flow during this 

nionth, and in others an abundanee of trees in bud encourages bee-farmers 
ther(‘ to anticipate a heavy autumn flow. The advancing season will give 
opportunity in many apiarie.s to get good sets of comb built both for the 
extra(*tor and the brood <-haniber. Tt is now re(*ognised that during a good 
flow th<‘ more (jiiickly colonies (*an be relieved of their ripe honey, and 
extract<*d comb or full ^heets of comb foundation returned to them, the 
greater will be the weight of honey they prodnc'C for the extractor. To put 
this into practice, and at the same tinn^ allow room in the su])ers, requires 
plenty of spare combs. Extracting combs are only built to perfection during 
a good flow, but once they are <d)tained they can be ustnl in th(‘ (‘xtractor 
time and again for y<*ara, provided tbey are pr(«tected from the wax moth 
during winter. 

When a colony of bees is gathering honey quickly in warm weather, wax 
scales are formed by the workers automatically. Some provision must be 
made in the supers to allow^ the bees to make use of these scales, or tliey wflll 
be shed and thrown out at the entrance of the hive as an attraction to the 
wax moth. The same thing applies to swarms, and thc^se w'ill be is>uing 
during this month in localities wlu*re rains have been lat(> and the season is 
backward. 

Ill both c'ases, either when a swarm is to be hived or a colony is gathering 
honey fast, ample provision must he made for (‘omb building, otherwise a 
loss is entailed. This can be done by hiving a '^warm on from tw(» to five 
frames provided with full sheets of foundation, according to the size of the 
swarm, together with a store comb. Some fully-drawn empty coombs, and, 
if 110 cpiecii excluder is used and the swarm is not an after-swarm with a 
virgin queen, a sheet of open brood can be given as well. Jlivc^ the swarm 
on the stand from whidi it issued, and move the T)arent colony to another 
stand; this tends to prevent the parent colony throwing an after-swarm and 
strengthens the prime swarm by additional flying bees from the parent 
colony. 

Large -^warms issuing at the height of a flow c^an be hived in a ten-frame 
brood chamber fllled with frames as described, and a super of Langstroth, 
or two supers of shallow extracting combs, can he given at once. It must be 
remembered, however, that the bees composing the swarm have issued with 
their honey sacs loade.d. and the heat of the cluster induces wax secretion, 
hence the sheets of foundation in the brood chamber are given to provide 
an outlet for the wax secreted, and if the flow is good, even more foundation 
in the extracting supers will be advisable. In the case of a strong colony 
working well in the supers, provision can be made to deal with wax secre- 
tion by using one comb less in the extracting supers than the full number 
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the super will hold, Lc., in a ten-frame super, use nine combs, and in an 
eight- frame super use seven combs. In the brood chamber, however, always 
use the foil number. 

When uncapping, an extracting comb is cut down to the width of the 
wood of the frame; it is then returned to a colony, and if the supers are 
prepared as described the wide spacing allows the beees to lengthen the cell 
walls and produce a fat ” comb, thus utilising any wax scales they may 
secrete during the flow. Combs finished in this way will be appreciated in 
the extracting room. 

Bee-keeping is an intense culture, the aim of the apiarist being to im- 
prove the average yield per colony in the apiary. Seasons for bee-farmers 
vary considerably; in some years an apiary may be increased by ten or 
fifteen colonic.', without fear of ov(*rstocking, whilst iu other years no 
increase, or even a smaller number of colonies, is advisable. If the locality 
is OYersto(*ke(], the yield from the whole 'will be less than that from the right 
number, and will entail more labonr in harvesting. 

A fiow will test the honey-getting capacity of each colony, and show the 
bec-farnier tho^e ('oloni(*s which are more jwofitable than others. \VTiilst 
extracting-, a ro<*ord shcaild be kept of the wtu’ght t-f honey produced by each 
colony, and at the end of the flo-w the average yield per colony for the whole 
apiary can tliiis be obtain^ni. Any coloiiie*^ falling below the average cai^. 
be marked for attention, the most probable need being re-queening. 

The success of a colony, meaning by success a profitable yield of surplus 
honey, depcjids mainly upon two things during the summer flow — (1) an 
active qneeii, whose progeny are good hoiicy-getter< ; and (2) sound sets of 
comb which enable the bee-keeper to remove the honey, extract it, and 
return th(^ empty combs as fast as possible. 

In most apiaries, little attention is given to breeding and rearing queen 
bees; quecnle‘^s colonies are given a ripe cell taken indiscriminately from 
any colony which may happen to he about to swarm, or if no cells are avail- 
able, unsealed brood from any colony is given for the queenless stock to 
rear an emergency queen for itself. Sometimes queens are purchased from 
a breeder and introdiu-ed in the apiary. The last is by far the best plan of 
the three; but a still better in(‘thod is occasif)iialiy buy a few tested queens 
from a good breeder, and breed in the home apiary from the best of these, 
replacing every queen whose colony yields less than the average for the 
apiary by one reared from the best breeding stock. A plan such as this will 
result in an improvement in stock every season, whilst the average weight 
of honey gathered per colony will increase. 

The apiary at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College has been specially 
laid out and stocked for rearing queen bees, with a view to providing bee- 
keepers with queens bred from the best honey -producing stocks and im- 
ported queens. Inquiries and orders for queens shonld be addressed to the 
Principal. Prices are as follow: — 

Cnteste<l, 4 k. each. Tested, 7s. fid. each for four or less. 

Tested, fix. tnich for from five to (ught. 

A few selected tested queens will be available in February next at 1 58. each. 
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Orchard Notes* 

Decembek. 

\V. J. ALLEN. 

Irrigation. 

WnuiiE this i> practised, see that tlie -oil in which the trees or vino'^ stand 
is well soaked to a good <iepth. and loosen np around ali young trt^v and 
vines with a fork-hoe. Frequent cultivation should be carried out between 
each irrigation so to se<‘ure a good soil nnilch, for the conservation of 
moisture. 

Harvesting. 

During the next few months, grower^ will be parti<;uiurly bu-y with the 
picking, packing, and marketing of their fruit. The greatest care should 
be exercised to pick in a careful maimer, being sure to remove the fruit 
from the tree in the cool part of the day. In the packing of the fruit 
grading plays a prominent part. There i< too little care exercised in this 
direction. Without close grading, packing c*aunot bhow to advantage, nor 
the fruit open up uniformly in the market. 

Cultivation. 

The land should be cultivated and <To-^-eultivat<?d iiniuediately after 
rain; or, where irrigation is practised, after each watering. In addition to 
this, the soil around trees and vines which cannot be stirred with the culti- 
vator should be broken up witli the fork-hot*. By following thib system of 
working either orchards or vineyards* evaporation of soil moisture is pre- 
vented and the greatest amount of soil moisture conserved. Regular work- 
ing of the ground is necessary to keep it in proper condition, even though 
rain should not fall or irrigation not be practised, as sutdi a stirring will 
keep the weeds under and help to niaiiitain a proper soil mulch, which 
prevents excessive loss of moibture. 

Where couch grass is found growing it should either be ploughed up or 
dug out on a hot day, so that the roots may be exp(»se<i to the ray-^ of the 
sun and drying winds, w]ii(‘h --oon kill them. AfPu* ploughing they require 
frequent stirrings so as to lu-ing as many possiide of the roof- to the 
surface. 

Fighting Pests. 

So long as the eodlin moth, scales, and other pest^ are with us, it will be 
necessary to maintain a systematic fight to keep them in check. It is diffi- 
cult to say just how many times it will be necessary to spray to keep the 
moth in check, but it is considered that for this State late varieties will 
require four application? to secure the best result-. Growers should use 
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every endeavour to keep it under, and not try to economise by omitting an 
application. If in doubt as to whet her or not the trees should be sprayed, it 
is best to err on the safe side and make the application, as it is often fovmd 
that this pest is very active during the latter part of the season. It is fre- 
quently found, when harvesting operations commence, that had another 
spraying been given some time late in danuar:^", or early in February, the 
percentage of affected fruit would have been greatly reduced. 

Destroying all fallen and infested fruit has proved to be a valuable 
method of control in connection with a number of pests. 

Scale Insects. 

Either fumigate or -ju’ay with roin-^od.i wash for tlie purpose of destroy- 
ing these pests. If fiiinigation practis(‘d, see that it is carried out during 
early morning or late t-vening, or at night time, but not during the heat of 
the day. .Vever fumigate ^oon after tin* trees have been sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture, otbenn'-e the trees will lie defoliatKl. 

Fruit Fly. 

All fallen fruit should he regularly tucked up and destroyed, either by 
burning or boiling. If grf*wer^ uegJt*et this important work they render 
themselves liable under the Fruit F'ests Act. It is in the interest of every 
grower to i>revent, as far as possible, the spread of this pest. Kerosene traps 
are an excellent means for trapping the fly. Shallow tins are preferable to 
deep ones, and they should be hung on the sunny ^ide of the trees. Saucers 
may be used if tins are not available. 

Pear Slug. 

Cherry, pear, and other trees affected with the poar dug should be sprayed 
with arsenate of lead fcomniereial form). 

Vine Moth. 

This insect ha' been very prevalent this .^eaMUi; a thorough spraying 
with arsenate of lead of the strength prescribed by the oodlin moth regula- 
tions, will be found satisfactory. 

Passion Vines. 

Those vines which have been properly pruned and manured during 
November will now be putting' on good growth and blooming freely. This 
fruit will be ready to meet the demand at Easter, when it usually finds a 
ready sale at good prices. 

Pineapples. 

In tropical districts pineapples may be planted if moist weather prevails. 
Suckers are the best to plant, being much the strongest and earliest to 
arrive at maturity. Being great feeders, a dressing of strong nitrogenous 
fertiliser will promote rapid growth and fine fruit. While the plants are 
young, cultivation must be thorough, hut not deep enough to cut the feed- 
ing roots, which are always near the surface. 
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Sackering. 

Komove all suckers ami other uiiiieepssar.v growths from trees and vines. 
This important work is too often neglected. 

Drying Apricots 

Apricot drying will eoininence this niontli. See tliat the fruit is properly 
ri])e before it is picked; imd immediately it is cut and placed on trays^ 
remove it to the fumigator, and k(‘ep it away from draughts and sim until 
it has been exposed to tlu' ‘iulphnr fumes. After it has been subjected to 
the fumes for about three hours, the fruit may still remain in the closed 
room until the centre —tliat is the depression made by removing the stone — 
is full of juice. Tlie fruit should then ])laced in the sun and allowed to 
remain until moi^t of tla^ moi^ture is removed, wlu ii the fruit is found to bo 
tough, but not hard. 

Specimens of Fruit. 

From time to time specimens of fruit for naming are received from 
different growers througlumt the State. Many of th(‘'e specMintaiS' are sub- 
mitted without any des<*ription of the habit or growth of th(‘ tree^, or any 
particulars wliatevi'r. It is advisable that tho^e who ff>rw'ard "peeiineus for 
the purpose of miming should giA*(' a full de>erij)tion ol tbi* tree, when the 
fruit ripens, the name (if any) by whiidi the fruit i> known in the distri<*t, 
and any other information which may he hel])fnl. At least three typical 
s]>ccimens should always he -out. 



Fruit-drying ground at Wagga Experiment Farm. 

Tray*, starked aud covered. 
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Government Stud Bulls available for service 


at State Farms^ or for lease* 



Maoieol Bull. Mire. 

Oam. 

StatioQSd at— 

Bofafad aptOi— 

tttiorthom ... 

Melba’s Emblem Emblem of 
(183 M.S.H.B.) Darbalara 

(100 M.S.H.B.) 

Melba 3rd of 
Darbalara 
(1058 M.S.H.B.) 

Berry Farnn 

■ 

» ... 

Imperialist Ilorio 

i 

Lady Nancy 
of Minembah. 

Berry Farm 

a 



The Irishman Tipperary Bull 
(imp.) 

Colleen Bawn 
(imp.) 

Robertson 

17 Mar., ’IS- 

Jersey 

Grenadin (imp.) Attorney (9477) 

Cyril’s (tarna- 
tion (imp.). 

YancoFarm 

• 

.* 

Trafalgar ... Best Man 

Rum Omelette 

Cowra Farm 

« 

M 

Kaid of Khartoum Sir Jack 

Egyptian Belle 

H. A. College ... 

a 

»« *• 

Leda’s Retford Dinah’s Lad ... 
Pride. 

Leda’s Angel.. 

WaggaFarm 

II 

Guernsey 

The King’s Mirror Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

South Kyogle 

15 Feb., ’15. 

II »« 

Star Prince ... Calm Prince ... 

Vivid (imp.)... 

Casino 

- April, '15. 

•1 •••• 

Sky Pilot ... Prince Souvia ... 

Parson’s Red 
Rose (imp.). 

Maclean 

11 Jan., ’15. 

II ••• 

Godolphin Golden Hero ot 

Moses (imp. ) the Vauxbelets 
(1929) 

Hayes’ Pido Hayes’ Coron- 

(imp.). ation 3rd. 

Claudius (imp.) Golden Star 11.. 

Rosetta (6509) 

InvereU 

6 April, *15 A 

If 

Hayes’ Fi-Pi 
^ 2»d. 

Wollongbar Farm 

11 

II 

Claudia’s 

Pride (imp.). 

Murwillumbah ... 

i 

IJan., ’15i 

11 

George III ... King of the 

Roses 

The Peacemaker Calm Prince ... 

Calm 2nd ... 

Wollongbar Farm 

11 

II 

i 

i Rose Petersen 

Wollongbar Farm 

« 

II ••• 

King of the RosesI Hayes’ King ... 

Rosey 8th 
(imp.). 

Pambula 

31 Dec., ‘14. 

II 

Lauderlad ... Laura’s Boy ... 

Souvenir of 
Wollongbar 
Flaxy 2ud ... 

Mullumbimby ... 

6 April, ’15. 

II 

Belfast King of the 

Roses 

Tyalgum 

28 May, ’15. 

i> 

Royal Preel ... Itohen Royal ... 

1 

H^es’ Lily du 
rreeKimp.). 

Tyalgum 

30 Jan., ’15. 

•t 

I Alexander the Claudius (imp.) 
j Great. 

Alexandrina 
of Richmond. 

Frederickton 

25 M.ar. ’15. 

II 

Duke of Orleans Godolphin 

Arthur (1664) 

Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp.) 

Paterson* Vacy .. 

1 11 Mar., ’15. 

Ayrshire 

Dan of the Rosea Daniel of Auch- 
enbrain (imp.). 

Ripple Rose... 

Grafton Farm ... 

• 

i« ••• 

Wyllieland ; Wyllieland 

1 Bright Lad (imp. ) Gleniffer ( 7229) 

Wyllieland 

Sangie 

Glen Innes Farm.. 


II ... 

Isabel’s Majestic Majestic of Oak* 
, bank. 

Isabel of Glen* 
1 eira. 

Grafton Farm ... 

11 

Kerry 

, Rising Sun ... Bratha’sBoy ... 

; Dawn 

Bathurst Farm ... 



•Available for service anly at the Farm where stationed. + Available for lease or lor servioe at the Farm where autloned 
11 Available for special sers ice where Btatiope<i upon ap}»heatlon to the' Tinder Secretary. 
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Departmeni of Agric^uT$i 

Sydney^ 2nd December^ I9l4« 


BULLS FOR SALE 


AT BERBT EZPESIHENT FABH. 

IBISH SHORTHORN. -Irish Boy (577) : Dd-te of birth, 9th April, 1912 ; colour, rich roan ; 

aire, Limerick’s Lad (imp.); dam, Colleen Bawn (imp.). Price, 40 guhlOM* 
Paased for Vol. IV of M.S.H.B. 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Fat cent, Hntfcer lb. 

Colleen Bawn ... 6,937 3 S 309 


OUERNSEYS. — Rountam Prineo (503) : date of birth, 12th January, 1913 ; colour, lemon and 
white ; sire, Calm Prince ; dam, Angelica 8th (imp.). Price, 80 fOblMIS. 

Rohais* Lad (601) : date of birth, 18th March, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, 
Calm Prince ; dam, Kohais’ Lassie (’mp.). Price, 40 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

m Rohais’ l^ASsie .*>,537 5*1 333 

OtheUo (605) : date of birth, 4th April, 1913 ; colour, lemon and white ; sire, Treng- 
wainton Village Favourite (imp.) ; dam, Desdemona 8th (imp.). Price, 85 guineas. 

Milk yield of dam : — Milk lb. Fat per cent. Butter lb. 

Desdemona 8th (imp.) ... 6,721 4*3 340 

Fonr-leaf Shamroek (584) : date of birth, 26tb November, 1912 ; colour, lemon and 
white; sire, Calm Prince; by Rose Prince (imp.); dam, Shamrock of Les 
Vesquesses (imp.) (5394), by Royal Blood 5th (1111). Price, 80 guineas* 

Milk lb. Fat teat pe cent. Butter lb. 

Milk yield of dam 4,941 4*9 286 

King of the Preel (592) : date of birth, diet November, 1912 ; colour, lemon and 
white; sire, Trengwaiiiton Village Favourite (imp.) (2102) ; dam, Flower of the 
Preel 3rd (imp.) (209). Price, 80 guineas. 

Milk lb. Fat test f>er cent. Butter lb. 

Milk yield of dam 6,137 4*6 332 


JERSEY. — BrUegroom (515): date of birth, 25th October, 1911 ; colour, whole fawn; sire. 
Best Man, 220 recently sold for £150; dam, Golden Omelette, 488 

A. J.H.B. ; by Sir Jack. 188 A.J.H.B. ; from Rum Omelette 2nd, 699 A.J.H.B.; 
by Golden Lord (imp.), 39 A.J.H.B. ; from Rum Omelecte (imp.), 210 A. J.H.B. 
Price, £21. 


Best Man, 220 A.J.H.B., is by Melbourne (imp.), 58 A.J.H.B. ; from Lady Tidy 
3n] (imp.), 128 A.J.H.B. 

Milk yield Milk lb. Test. 

Dam, Golden Omelette 3,064 5*6 

G dam, Rum Ohielecte 2nd ... 5,109 4*8 

G g dam. Rum Omelette 6,077 — 

Lady Tidy 3rd (imp.) 5,678 5 


Butter lb. 

202 (in 28 weeks) . 
289 
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B'OliLS FOR 

HOUraiNS^ — Oaptalll Muller (No. 609), calvad 16th May, 19Id ; colour, black and white ; 0 ire, 
Powerful of Brundee, by Ediuglassie (imp.) ; dam, Miss Muller, by Hollander, 
by Bosch 3rd (imp.) ; g d, Margosa, by Garfield (imp.) ; g g d, Maggie Oblje, by 
Obbe (imp.) ; g g g <lani, Margaretha (imp.) Price, 15 guhieas. 


Milk yidds 

Milk Ib. Test per cent. 

Butter Ib, 

Miss Muller (first calf) .. 

... 7,262 3*4 

288 

Margosa 

... 6,349 3*2 

237 

Maggie Obbe 

... 7,699 - 

272 

Margarctha (imp ) 

... 10,990 — 

407 

626 (unnamed), calved 19th September, 1913 ; colour, black 

and white ; sire, 

Cavalier, by De Wet, from Fraiilien Arama ; <lam, L<»lkjc Amster, by Amsterdam 

g dam, Lolkje, by Joubert, from 

Lolkje Veeman (imp.) ; Amsterdam was by 

(ilarfield (imp.), from Lady ^Margaret, by Obbe (imp.), from 

iSchot 6th (imp.). 

Price, 20 guineas. 



Milk yields : — 

Milk lb. Test per cent. 

Batter lb. 

Lolkje Amster (295 days) 

... 6,012 — 

259 

Lolkje (first calf) . 

. . 5,828 3*5 

234 

Larly Margaret (first calf) 

. . 6,000 — 

277 


GEOKCiE VALliER, Under Secretary, and 

Director of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ SHOWS. 

Bbcbetarirb are invited to forward for' insertion in this page dates of their 
forthcoming shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Sydney, not later than the 2l8t of the month previous to issue. 
Alteration of dates should be notified at once. 


Society. 1915. 

Gosferd and Brisbane Water A, and H. Association 

Secretary. 

H. J. Gates 

Pate. 

Jan. 15, 16 

Albion Park A., H., and 1. Association 

M. A. Brown 

»» 

20. 21 

Riama A Association 

(t a. Somerville 

»» 

26,27 

Wollongong A., H., and I. Association 

W. J. Cochrane .. 

It 

28, 29,30 

Berry A. Association 

S. G. Banfield ... 

Feb. 4, 5 

Wyong A. Association 

C. R. Seabrook .. 

ft 

5. 6,7 

Moruya A. and P. Society 

H. ?. Jeffery ... 

ft 

10, 11 

Bhoalhaven A. and H. Association (Nowra) 

H. Rauch 

It 

10, 11 

Newcastle A., H., and L Association 

. £. J. Dann 

t$ 

10 to 13 

Central Cumberland A. and H. Association (Dural).. 

. H. A. Best 

It 

19,20 

Dapto A. and H. Society 

. J. H. Lindsay ... 

It 

23,24 

Guyra P«, A., and H. Association 

. P. N, Stevenson... 

ft 

23,24,86 

Alstonville A. Society 

C. f>. McIntyre 

It 

24,25 

Campbelltown A. Society 

. F. Sheather 

»l 

24,25 

Manning River A. and H. Society (Taree) 

. L. Plummer 

If 

24,25 

Gunning P., A., and 1. Society 

J. R. Turner ... 

♦ 1 

24, 25 
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Society. 1915. Seoretiury* Date. 


Tumut A. and P. Aftsociation .. 

T. E. Wilkinson... 

Mar. 

*.8 

Uralla A. Amodation 

H. W. Vincent ... 

>» 

2.8,4 

Tenterfield P., A., and M. Society 

F. W. Hoskin ... 


2,8,4 

Bega A., P., and H. Society 

H. J. B. Grime 

i> 

3,4 

Braidwood PI, A.» and H. Association 

L. Chapman 


3,4 

Gloucester A., H., and P. Association 

G. E. Fumesa ... 

If 

3,4 

Camden A., H., and I. Society 

A. Thompson 

>» 

3, 4,5 

Berrima District A., H., and I. Society (Moss Vale) 

C. E. Wynne ... 

»» 

4, 5,6 

Blayney A. and P. Association 

H. R. Woolley ... 


9, 10 

Glen Innes A Central Kew England P. A A. Assoo’n 

G. A. Priest 

f 1 

9, 10, n 

Coramba District P., A., and H. Society 

H. E. Hindmarsh 


10. n 

Tumbarumba and Upper Murray P. and A. Society 

E. W. Figures ... 

>♦ 

10, 11, 12 

Nepean District A., H., and I. Society (Penrith) 

P. J. Smith 

»» 

11, 12 

Gundagai P. and A. Society^ 

A. Elworthy 

i» 

16, 17 

Mudgee A., P., H., and I. Association 

P. J. Griffin 

>1 

16, 17, 18 

Cobargo A., P., and H. Society 

T. Kennedy 

»» 

i7, 18 

Inverell P. and A. Association 

J. Mcllveen 


17, 18, 19 

W allamba District A. and H. Association (Nabiac) 

T. R. Dun 

»» 

18, 19 

Goulbum A., P., and H. Society 

G G. Harris 

»» 

18, 19, 20 

Quirindi P., A., and H. Association 

H. H. Rourke u. 

»» 

23, 24 

Batlow A. Society 

C. S. Gregory ... 


23, 24 

Luddenham A. and H. Society (Wallacia) 

. F. S. Leggo 


28, 24 

Molong P. and A. Association 

W. J. Windred ... 

»» 

24 

Warialda P. and A. Association 

V, O’C. Murray .. 

„ 

23, 24, 25 

Bangalow A. and 1. Society 

W. H. Reading ... 

»» 

23, 24, 25 

Macleay A., H., and I. Association (Kempsey) 

E. Weeks 


24, 25, 26 

Upper Hunter P. and A. Association (Muswellbrook) R. C. Saw kins ... 

*> 

24, 25, 26 

Dorrigo A., H., and I. Society.. 

W. R. Colwell ... 

>» 

24, 25 

Coonabarabran P. and A. Association.. 

G. B. McEweu ... 


34, 25 

Crookwell A., P., and H. Society 

J. H. Huxley ... 

f 1 

25, 26 

Eastern Dorrigo Distiict A., H., and I. Societ 
(Ulong) 

T. B. Timms 

April r> 

Adaminaby P. and A. Association 

W. Delany 

y> 

7.8 

Orange A. and P. Association 

W. J. 1. Nancari'ow 

»» 

21, 22, 23 

Dungog A. and H. Association 

C. E. Prout 

»> 

28, 29 

Clarence T*. and A. Society (Grafton) 

G. N. Small 

May 5, a, 7 

Lower Clarence A. Society (Maclean) 

J. McPherson 

»» 

11, 12 

National A. and I. Ass. of Queensland (Brisbane) 

rl . Bain 

Aug. 9-14 

Narandcra P. and A. Association 

H. S. Robinson ... 

>1 

10, U 

Murrumburrah P., A., and I. Association (Wagga) 

A. F. D. White ... 

•« 

24, 25. 26 

Gnnnedah P., A., and H, Association 

M. C. Tweedie ... 

»> 

24, 25, 26 

Mnrrumbidgee P. and A. Association (Wagga) 

A. F. D. White 


24, 25, 28 

Cowra P., A.y and H. Association 

E. W, Warren ... 

, Sapt. 14, 15 

Temora P., A., H.« and I. Asaociatioii 

A. D. Ness 

>> 

21, 22, 23 

Northern A. Association (Singleton) 

J. McLachlan 

»» 

22. 23, 24 

Yass P. and A. Association jj^. 

E. A. Hickey 

ft 

29, 30 
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